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NOTES) OF THE WERK. 


The King has moved on the way to recovery with a 
steadiness beyond all expectation. Perhaps influenced 
by the dramatic suddenness of the operation, coming in 
the midst of the general hilarity, people were at first too 
ready to express their fears, ‘‘ to tell sad stories of the 
death of kings”. The successive bulletins have without 
exception increased in hopefulness. The King has 
slept well, and has gained in strength ; there has been 
no untoward symptom and the pain incident to the 
dressing of so deep a wound is gradually becoming 
less. Passing from pessimism to undue optimism many 
papers have suggested an early date for the Corona- 
tion, but it is certain that the doctors attending the 
King do not yet themselves know when convalescence 
is likely to be complete. The skilfulness of the surgery 
has been beyond praise and the doctors who sign the 
bulletins have a further claim on the gratitude of the 
nation for the honest and simple information. which 
they have supplied to the public. It would be well if 
“every paper had been equally honest. But the doctors 
wrote of what they knew. 





The signs of the Coronation that was not are slowly 
disappearing. The bigger stands, such as that by S. 
‘Martin’s Church, are still left thanks either to laziness 


or to hope. 


capriciously illuminated. But after Lord Cranborne’s 


suggestion all the bonfires which remained were burned | 


off perfunctorily on Monday night; and on Wednesday 
those two great lines of ships in front of Portsmouth | 
broke up and disappeared. Some of the foreign vessels 


had already slipped away on Monday when the town of | 


The strings of lights remain on some of | 


the bridges and the lights on private houses are | : 
| turn their heads, their greeting as a_ representative 





Portsmouth was illuminated and a tour of the fleet was _ 


made by Indian and Colonial troops and visitors. 
fieet got no nearer than this to a general rejoicing. 
Perhaps no part of the collapse of the festivities locked 
‘more desultory, inconclusive and miserable than this 
melting away of a great fleet that had lain for a fort- 
night aimlessly ‘‘ shifting the sun anew”, like a group 
of derelicts. 


The | 





| 


One of the best signs of the improvement in the 
King’s health was the presence of the Queen and the 
Prince of Wales at the review of the colonial troops 
on the Horse Guards parade. The two thousand 
troops made such a picture of militant empire as we 
have not seen since the Jubilee. There were natives 


| from New Zealand, and from the Gold Coast, Cingalese, 


Malay, Chinese sepoys as well as men of our own stock 
from Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South 
Africa. In the final march past the Canadians were the 
leading section and in some ways they naturally 
attracted the chief interest. The day was Dominion 
Day and it was celebrated in London with a knowledge 
of its meaning which was impossible a few years ago. 
If such a review, including the presentation of the 
Victoria Cross and other honours, had no further value 
of its own it gave to the crowds, whose imperial 
instinct is greatly in advance. of their imperial know- 
ledge, a pictorial lesson in the meaning of Greater 
Britain such as ought to make them think more deeply 


and speak less loudly. 


It was unfortunate to say the least of it that the 
Indian cavalry could not have been mounted for their 
procession through the streets the next day. To 
get a fair idea of these troops they should be seen on 
horseback. The light wiry men.who attain a very 
high standard as irregular cavalry do not look their 
best on foot, especially in ‘‘ putties ” and contrast badly 
with the large-limbed Jats and Sikhs and Purbhias in 
the infantry contingents. Moreover one and all looked 
sadly out of place tramping through London mud. In 
this official appearance their reception by the populace 
was lacking in enthusiasm. The Gurkhas alone evoked a 
faint cheer from the bystanders. While they are treated 
in their camp at Hampton Court or elsewhere in detail 
with a familiarity and admiration which is calculated to 


military force of the first importance left something to 
be desired. One would have liked to see it the other 


way. 


The order for demobilisation has been issued from 
the War Office and the extreme ‘intricacy of the 
arrangements might be used as a further evidence of 
the value of compulsory service. It is manifestly right 
that the Volunteers as men whose work is finished 
should be brought home first, the Yeomen and Reservists 
have naturally the second place ; but one must feel some 
commiseration with the regulars who will either be the 
last to come home or will be sent direct from South 
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Africa to Egypt or India or some’other regular station. 
It is not expected that the transfer of the regulars will 
be complete till late in the autumn and it must be 
remembered that soldiers in many parts of the world 
have been waiting for the leave that is due to them 
until they are relieved by the men who themselves have 
been hard worked for several years. In brief the 
details of the demobilisation show up the utter in- 
adequacy of the regular army properly to garrison the 
British Empire. We suffered considerably in China 
from want of troops. Is it too much to hope that this 
lesson also from the war may be learnt and remembered 
within the next few years ? 


The number of surrenders now amounts to nearly 
21,000 and it is probable that a few men have still 
to come in. When the figures are quite complete 
the estimates of the specialists will be yet further con- 
demned ; but it may be inferred from the details of the 
later surrenders that the chief deficit came from the 
serious underestimate of Cape rebels; and this must 
influence future action as to the suspension of the Cape 
Constitution. The internal development of the colonies 
is progressing so fast that it is likely to be the cause of 
some jealousy. For example, it has been suggested 
that the members of the British Trade Commission, 
whose mission it is to acquire information to enable 
British manufacturers to extend their trade in South 
Africa, were foolish to spend so much time in the Cape; 
and as it is generally accepted that Johannesburg must 
be the chief centre of business in South Africa there is 
not a little jealousy in Cape Town. Here is yet 
another reason for considering the wisdom of tempo- 
rarily freeing Cape Colony from the temptations of local 
jealousies. 


A beginning of the repatriation of prisoners has 
already been made: as many as 400 were landed at Cape 
Town on 2 July. The intentions of the Government 
towards the rest have been ‘‘half revealed and half 
concealed” by a communication to the Dutch Govern- 
ment. The Boers who have taken the oath of allegiance 
are to be restored, ‘‘and they would be followed by 
those who had not done so”. After them would be 
transported the foreign prisoners for whom Great 
Britain will pay and any of the rest who like to pay 
their own passage might go as soon as they liked, 
provided they promised not to return to South Africa. 
The reply is clear enough except in its reference to 
contumacious prisoners. We know that one campful 
in India has given continuous trouble; and on the 
psychological law that sulkiness increases by indulgence 
it is not improbable that some of them will remain 
obstinate non-jurors. It can hardly be the intention of 
the Government to introduce them as a certain centre 
of rebellion into the new colonies; but there remain 
several methods of banishment. Which is to be 
selected? The question is now interesting Canadian 
registration agents. 


It is quite clear that the movement in favour of the 
suspension of the Cape Constitution is growing. 
Fifteen thousand signatures have been appended to the 
petition in the neighbourhood of Cape'Town, and in 
the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century” appear two articles, one 
froma member of the Legislative Council, the other from 
the Canon of Grahamstown Cathedral advocating a step 
which would save South Africa from ‘the disastrous 
consequences sure to result from the resumption of 
Parliamentary and party strife”. ‘‘The Cape Parlia- 
ment”, says Dr. Wirgman, ‘‘is at present the only 
storm centre in South Africa”. What he and others 
are saying is only what Lord Milner himself has said in 
plain terms, though unofficially. The annoyance of the 
Radical press and the ‘‘ Spectator” at the appearance 
of Lord-Milner’s letter to Sir Walter Hely: Hutchinson 
giving his personal opinion that Parliamentary con- 
troversy would keep open the racial sore is quite 
intelligible. It was a most significant thing for Lord 
Milner to allow such a letter'to be: published, and its 
appearance not only*is proof of: the anxiety with which 
he would regard the resumption of ' Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings but will do much to render resumption impos- 
sible. Naturally the pro-Boer who has not succeeded 








in defeating his own country in the field is irritated to 
find that his friends and protégés in the Cape con- 
stituencies and Parliament are likely to be denied of 
their opportunities. ; 


The decision to treat asconfidential the proceedings 
of the Colonial Conference which opened on Monday is 
eminently wise. Not a little harm has been done by the 
publication of the diverse views of the Colonial Secre- 
tary and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and any 
difficulty that may arise in settling important questions 
at the conference would certainly be magnified by the 
daily press. The views of Mr. Chamberlain and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach may not be irreconcilable, but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s “‘hedging” has given 
the impression that they ‘are “hopelessly at variance. 
Whether anything will come of the conference or not 
depends upon the tact and goodwill with which certain 
knotty points are approached. The ‘‘ Temps” we note 
is convinced that it will endin nothing. The ‘‘ Temps” 
no doubt has means of knowing denied to all of us in 
London. Some of our daily contemporaries have been 
indignant at the publication in a lady’s magazine of an 
article by an alleged peer’s daughter describing and 
criticising the coronation and the opera afterwards. It 
is a specimen of journalistic methods, and they are not 
pleasing. The columns of these very protesting papers 
contain accounts of the confidential proceedings at the 
Colonial Conference. Yet Mr. Chamberlain has made 
no communiqué. 


The renewal of the Triple Alliance was expected. It 
has been acclaimed in the press of those countries not 
immediately concerned as the most effective prop to the 
peace of Europe. But though the alliance is as peaceful 
in intention as it was, itis not as powerful and has been 
judged from its past. The coldness of the Italian press 
suggests, if it does not prove, how little Italy can gain. 
Austria-Hungary gets no nearer internal unity by 
association with her two allies, and if she loses internal 
strength there is no virtue in the alliance to arrest her 
dissolution. The position of Austria-Hungary and 
Italy is in some sense the measure of the value of the 
alliance to Germany. She has a preponderating infiu- 
ence among the allies which is likely to prevent any 
contingency arising likely to inconvenience herself; and 
at the same time she is saved from isolation, and in a 
crisis would get enough help from her allies to make 
her almost invincible on the Continent. 


The expansive range covered by Sir Charles Dilke 
and other less weighty authorities on foreign affairs 
gave Lord Cranborne an opportunity, such as his 
genius was well fitted for seizing, of omitting all difh- 
cult points and saying official nothings on obvious 
points. Of Persia, perhaps the one spot in the East 
where the great Russian activity is thoroughly realised 
by our Government, he made no mention. His vague 
summary of the present situation in China, where the 
decision of the military commanders is causing at anyrate 
local doubts of our national good faith, resolved itself 
into a belated attack on press telegrams. The un- 
easiness which prevails on the change in our relations 
with Italy is not to be relieved by allusions to un- 
written understandings and the good effect produced by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s surrender on that little affair of the 
language in-Malta. The debate has done perhaps 
neither good nor harm; but to a statesman, even a 
politician, it offered the chance of a great speech. The 
alliance with Japan was an exceptional triumph ; there 
has been no such alliance of different races in modern 
history ; but all that Lord Cranborne thought well to 
give was an offensive disclaimer. ‘‘It was not for us 


to ask treaties”; he said, ‘‘but to grant them”. The 
statement was insolent, unwise, superfluous and 
untrue. 


M. de Lanessan’s long statement of the policy which 
he adopted as Minister of Marine, and its reasons, 
appeals possibly rather more to the Briton than to the 
Frenchman. The naval programme of France is. in- 
formed by the. possibility of war with Great Britain 
and the question M. de Lanessan had to decide was 
whether France should build big battleships to meet 
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British battleships or whether she should build cruisers 
to prey upon British commerce in the hope that Great 
Britain would thus speedily be’ brought low. He 
believed the teachings of naval history to be in favour 
of the big ship. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries France captured thousands of English mer- 
chant vessels and did vast damage, with the result that 
France lost her Colonial Empire. Command of the 
seas, such would seem to be his view, is impossible if 
reliance is placed mainly on cruisers. M. de Lanessan 
had no thought of being able to match Great Britain in 
the matter of big-ship construction and pointed out 
that France could only hope to have 26 first-class 
ironclads as against Great Britain’s 66, But as 
England’s need is so much greater, and as French 
policy is not aggressive but defensive, he had no 
qualms on account of this preponderance. A curious 
point about M. de Lanessan’s estimate is that he takes 
no cognisance of the possibility of French naval 
resources being supplemented by those of another 
power in the event of war. 


The Education Bill moves slowly through Committee, 
but not more slowly than was to be expected in the 
circumstances of the measure. The attitude of the 
Government in the earlier debates of the week was 
disquieting to earnest supporters of the Bill. In spite 
of large majorities, very frequently exceeding their 
absolute majority in the House and always exceeding 
the normal, the Government are showing signs of 
disposition to accept amendments from the other side. 
The results, it seems to us, tend to be disastrous to 
themselves as well as hurtful to education. On 
Tuesday, at the instance of Mr. Hobhouse, they gave 
up the restriction of secondary educational powers in the 
case of non-county boroughs and urban districts to such 
as had adopted or had power to adopt the elementary 
part of the Bill: though they resisted the amendment 
to remove the rating limit of one penny in the pound. 
To us it appears perfectly idle to pretend that this is no 
diminution from the one authority principle of the Bill, 
its greatest educational merit. Added to former con- 
cessions, this has immensely increased the number of 
educational authorities contemplated by the Bill, and 
their action within the same educational area may very 
easily be either antagonistic or overlapping. We are 
bound to admit that Sir John.Gorst did not in any way 
dispose of the case against the amended clause made 
by Mr. Macnamara; and if he could not, it is very 
certain no one could. The county should be the one 
supreme local educational authority, very large towns 
being the only legitimate exception to its jurisdiction? 
If the Government go on making these encroachments 
on the county authority, they will have killed their 
own Bill. 


Happily they have not shown any similar weakness 
in the discussion on religious teaching in secondary 
schools. Thenonconformist members, of course, made 
a field-day of the debate. They came out in their true 
colours ; they have now made it impossible for anyone 
to doubt that their real object is to get rid of all religious 
instruction in State schools with the sole aim of 
weakening the influence of the Church. The Bill lays 
down that in the distribution of grant the County 
Council is to have no regard to the religious instruc- 
tion given in the school: it is not to consider 
whether any particular form of religion is or is not 
taught. One would have thought that the objections to 
these provisions would rather come from denomina- 

“tionalists and those who believe in religious instruction 
than from the undenominationalists and the secularists. 
Not at all ; the School Board men object to the County 
Council not having power to withhold a grant because 
religious instruction is given in a particular school. 
They see themselves baulked of their dream of County 
Councils depriving and so destroying all schools which 
dare to allow any religious teaching. That has ever 
been the secularist conception of freedom. 


With’ characteristic intelligence they proposed as a 
remedy merely the omission of the whole’ sub-section. 
They forgot that while that would leave the educational 


authority with power to starve denominational, it 


would also leave them with power to starve all except 
Church schools. Their brilliant amendment might very 
well have worked in favour of extreme denominational- 
ism. On a further amendment requiring all training 
colleges for teachers to adopt a conscience clause no 
further argument was needed than that of Mr. Balfour, 
who pointed out that the remedy for deficient accom- 
modation—a very serious deficiency—was to provide 
more colleges, to which no amount of conscience 
clauses would contribute in the smallest degree ; seeing 
that the denominational colleges are all and always full. 
School Board people, by the way, will be gratified by 
Mr. Labouchere’s description of the religious teaching - 
in board schools as ‘‘ one of the greatest humbugs ever 
palmed off on Dissenters”. 


Mr. T. W. Russell now belongs to no party but he 
has the approval, it is to be hoped, of all parties when 
he gives himself up to the cause of the Irish peasant. 
The fact of their continued poverty is the chief problem 
in Ireland. But Mr. Russell in the pursuit of his object 
has grown of late ‘“‘savage, extreme”. To find occa- 
sion for calling attention to the state of the Irish 
peasants he thought it necessary to make the Govern- 
ment immediately responsible for the pending evictions 
in Roscommon. To fix the blame, he spoke fervently 
of the necessity of compulsory purchase. The zeal of 
the convert has put everything else out of his 
head. The facts also of the particular evictions on 
the De Freyne estates were perverted merely for the 
sake of an attack on the Government. The rents there 
have been lowered on three occasions and have reached 
a minimum, and there is evidence that some of the 
tenants would wish to pay their landlord in the normal 
way, but for fear of the League. In such circum- 
stances Mr. Wyndham’s simple suggestion may be 
accepted as the best in the circumstances. He proposes 
that the people should pay the rent. The solution 
seemed to come as a new idea to Mr. Redmond and 
Mr. Russell. 


It was known when the Royal Commission was 
appointed that there had been gross neglect of the 
natural advantages of the Port of London. The report 
of the commissioners contains a categoric exposure 
of inefficiency which is startling. Nothing whatever 
has been done to improve the conditions of the river 
‘‘since almost prehistoric times” and there is reason 
to think that the difficulties and delays experienced by 
some of the bigger vessels have already begun: to 
damage the trade of the Port of London. The recom- 
mendation of the commissioners is that. as much as 
47,000,000 should be expended on remedying the 
grosser evils. The suggestion is that of this four and 
a half millions should’ be devoted to the purchase and 
improvement of the docks and two and a half millions 
to the improvement of the river, chiefly in the way of 
deepening the bed. The system of the control and 
management of the docks and the river has grown up, 
like most of our institutions, haphazard and is therefore 
not of a constitution to adapt itself quickly enough to 

eveloping conditions. A strange want of proportion 
has been shown by the public which has grown anxious 
over the underground communications of London whea 
the main highway of the river, which is the very cause 
of London’s existence, has been thus grievously 
neglected without causing a murmur. 


Yet the underground locomotion in London is no 
smallthing. Tube railways and shallow tramways are 
the only hope for London traffic and some approach to 
comfort in the main thoroughfares ; and if they are to 
do what is wantéd, it must surely be plain to the 
meanest capacity that they must be projected and 
constructed on a plan for all London, not piecemeal and 
chancewise. The County Council, we are very glad to 
see, has returned to the charge, and has authorised 
the Highways Committee to approach Mr. Ritchie agata 
as to the necessity of establishing a statutory authority 
to deal with all proposals relative to locomotion in 
London. It is satisfactory that the Council is unant- 
mous on the point. The Corporation take the same 
view so it is difficult to see why the Government, 
should remain inactive in the matter. The Loazdon 
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members should give ministers no peace until the 
authority required is set up. Were they anything but 
London members, they certainly would not. It is 
simply intolerable that American adventurers and 
speculators should be allowed to run London locomotion 
as a commercial deal. Proper discussion of the plans 
of the Morgan group and the Yerkes group has been 
burked : but we trust they will be defeated yet. 


On the whole those who sold seats for the lost 
Coronation have behaved generously. A large number 
of the bigger firms have restored the money in full ; 
some have given notice that the money will be returned 
in full if it is asked for; a few have deducted ten per 
cent. to cover expenses. One firm in the City had 
made a previous contract that in case of no procession 
the cost of erecting the seats would be divided among 
the purchasers and an additional ten per cent. deducted. 
The hospitals have made a plea ad misericordiam. 
They have offered either to give back the money or to 
provide a seat for the Coronation whenever it should 
take place, but have accompanied this alternative offer 
with a suggestion that some part of the money should 
be surrendered for the good of the institution. There 
is a residuum of moneymakers who intend to pocket the 
profits of the sales entire, and it is improbable that in 
any case they can be compelled to make restitution. 
Happily this class seems to consist of very few persons. 


Paris is still interested in little else beyond the 
Humbert affair. Fresh incidents are continually 
published of the great ingenuity of Madame Humbert 
in acquiring articles in return for prospective pay- 
ment and converting them into ready money; and 
almost up to the end she continued to sacrifice 
victims on the cenotaph of the empty safe. But 
in spite of interest in the possession of so accom- 
plished a criminal the demand for her arrest grows 
more insistent. Very many days before the exposure 
and flight it was known widely in Paris that a great 
scandal was impending. Several journalists tried to 
interview Madame Humbert and we know of one, a 
lady journalist, who actually penetrated to the presence. 
She quite frankly declared the object of her visit and 
was told by Madame Humbert that a satisfactory 
answer would be sent by post. A few days afterwards 
there was no Madame Humbert left. The police, of 
course, ‘‘ have a clue” and fresh reports of where the 
Humberts were last seen come out daily. But the 
cardinal question is still unanswered: if Parisian jour- 
nalists knew of what was coming, why did not. the 
police at any rate shadow the suspected person? 
Was it that her acquaintance among the great ones of 
Paris made the arrest undesirable ? 


The Bank return of Thursday covering the end of 
the half year did not disclose the important alterations 
usual at such periods. The Government has disbursed 
freely, public deposits being 1,496,000 down and the 
market has increased its indebtedness by £932,000, 
the result of these two changes being again reflected 
in the increase of £2,361,000 in other deposits. Gold 
has come from abroad to the extent of £130,000 but 
the requirements of the provinces took £237,000 
together with an addition of £38,000 to the active 
note circulation. The resultant of the changes in the 
figures is a reduction in the total reserve of £145,000 
at £25,047,000 with the proportion at 43 per cent. 
The past week has been extremely uneventful on the 
Stock Exchange, with a minimum of business in all 
departments. The Funds recovered slightly at the 
_ opening but have fallen off since and close very little 

harder on balance. Home Railways have not received 

support and although American rails have been more 
active in New York with higher prices, the volume of 
business on this side has not shown much increase. 

Copper shares have been a better market, Rio Tintos 

having risen one point. Mining shares have been de- 
_ pressed and the course of quotations has been con- 

sistently downward, South Atricans being yariicularly 
weak with no support from the influential houses. 

The remaining markets have been quite without in- 

terest. Consols 963. Bank rate 3 per cent, (6 Feb- 

ruary, 1902). a. ee 








MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE COLONIAL 
PREMIERS. 


iba the Colonial Premiers have missed a pageant they 
may hit a business arrangement, which will pro- 
foundly affect the industrial future of all countries, but 
more particularly of the United States and Canada. 
We are not of course admitted behind the veil at the 
Colonial Office for the present, and rightly not, as 
negotiations can never be successfully conducted at the 
top of your voice, with all the world listening and’ 
commenting. But from the discussions in the press,, 
which nowadays precede any important development 
of policy, and from our knowledge of the characters. 
and opinions of the principal personages concerned, 
it is not very difficult to adumbrate what Mr. 
Chamberlain and the Premiers of our autonomous 
colonies are discussing. They are considering whether 
by any changes in the tariffs of Great and Greater 
Britain, which would be acceptable to both, it may 
not be possible to benefit the trade of the Empire 
as a whole. Even between the Metropolis and her 
colonies there must be mutual advantage: there 
may be a little more gain on one side than the 
other—that is generally a matter of conjectural calcu- 
lation. But no scheme has any chance of being 
accepted by the constituents of Mr. Chamberlain and 
the Colonial Premiers unless there is, on the surface 
of it, a fair distribution of profits, in which latter term 
we are quite willing to include moral and political 
benefits. With regard to the tariffs of the colonies 
against England and foreign countries, the question 
is comparatively simple. The colonies are new 
countries, and their staple industries are pastoral and 
agricultural. Great Britain, France, Germany and 
Belgium are old countries, and their staple in- 
dustries are manufacturing. The United States are 
so fortunately situated as to be both a manufacturing 
and a food-producing nation. The colonial tariffs are: 
practically concerned with manufactures alone, and all 
they have to consider is whether they can and will give 
British manufactures a rebate from the duties levied 
on the goods of other nations, such as Germany and 
the United States. This ought not to bea very difficult 
question to determine, because manufactured articles, 
while essential to luxury and refinement, are not the 
daily bread of a nation. Grant that the colonies are 
willing to admit British manufactures at lower duties 
than German and American: what can we give the 
colonies in return? When you come to examine the - 
tariffs of the mother-country as against the world, in- 
cluding the colonies, the question is more difficult, as all 
our duties are levied on articles of consumption. We are 
the old and over-civilised community, with a dense popu- 
lation, with cunning craftsmen to supply the wants of the 
luxurious and the impatient, and with an appetite far 
greater than our area. The consequence is that while 
we do import manufactured articles from the United 
States, from France, and from Germany, from our 
colonies we take practically nothing but articles of con- 
sumption. But this is only half the difficulty, the other 
half of which is the fact that about 80 per cent. of these 
imported articles of food comes from countries other 
than our colonies. Of the wheat imported into the 
United Kingdom 8:'0 comes from Canada, 50 from. 
Australasia, 4’0 from India, 63 o from the United States,, 
and 20’0 from other countries. Of the meat imported 
6:0 comes from Canada, 14'0 from Australasia, 60'0 from: 
the United States, and 200 from other countries. Of 
milk (in all forms, except fresh milk and cream), 
17°0 comes from Canada, 10’o from Australasia, 7°o 
from the United States, and 66 o from other countries. 
Of grains other than wheat imported Canada con- 
tributes 6°0, Australasia nil, India o'5, the United 
States 45°0, and other countries 48'5. From these 
figures it will be seen that the question Mr. Chamberlain. 
has to ask and answer is this: what can this country 
give the colonies in exchange for the (assumed) 
rebate on British manufactures? At the present hour 

‘reat Britain has, absolutely nothing to give Canada 
and Australia. Our customs tariff is derived from tea, © 
coffee, cocoa, tobacco, and sugar. Tea comes from, 
India and Ceylon, for Chinese tea is not worth talking 
about; coffee comes from Brazil and Jamaica: cocoa 
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from the East and West Indies : tobacco from Cuba, the 
Southern States of America and the Turkish Empire : 
sugar from our West Indian colonies and Europe. With 
regard to sugar, we have tied our hands for the next 
five years by the bounty convention, so that article 
may be left out of the discussion for the moment. The 
production of tobacco is practically in the hands of the 
Americans: while tea, coffee and cocoa come from the 
tropics, which do not enter into the question of our 
food supply. We have not mentioned South Africa, 
‘because we do not think that England is likely to 
import much else but gold from that portion of our 
Empire for some time to come. The fact—the rather 
awkward fact—remains that we can only benefit our 
Canadian and Australasian colonies by taxing food- 
stuffs, wheat, meat, dairy produce, and ‘grains. And 
we are to tax 80 per cent. of these foodstuffs in order 
that we may reduce the tax on the remaining 20 per 
cent. It is not, we admit, a very easy case for 
argument on platforms, but we see no other way in 
which we can give the colonies a preferential tariff 
4n return for rebates on manufactures. And of 
course the ratio of 80 to 20 will disappear in the 
future. There is no permanent reason why we 
_ should import such enormous quantities of dairy 
produce from France, from the United States, and 
from Denmark. As may be seen from the figures 
above, Canada and Australasia contribute a consider- 
able percentage of milk products as it is, and might, 
with an encouraging tariff, contribute more. The 
wheat-producing capacity of Canada is increasing by 
leaps and bounds. It is obvious that anything like a 
comprehensive tariff on food-stuffs, with preferential 
duties for our colonies, would profoundly affect the 
economic future of the United States and Argentina. 
Indeed one of the arguments most frequently urged 
against a new tariff is that it would land us in a war 
with the United States or Germany. We do not think 
these fears are well founded. We remember that the 
_ Cobdenites were thrown into an agony of apprehension a 
_ few years ago when Lord Salisbury denounced our com- 
_ mercial treaties with Germany and Belgium. But all that 
followed was that Germany and Belgium very sensibly 
tried to negotiate new treaties on terms more advan- 
tageous to Great Britain. We cannot allow the path 
_ of our imperial policy to be blocked by these shadows 
of possible wars. But is there any chance of Mr. 
Chamberlain and the Colonial Premiers coming to any 
definitive agreement? Colonial statesmen are very 
. fond of perorating, it is true: but probably they would 


not be where they are, if they were not men of business © 


in the closet. Mr. Chamberlain, we know, combines 
in a remarkable degree the power of sifting de- 
tails with that of uttering sonorous generalities. So 
that we are not altogether without the hope that some 
fiscal scheme may be submitted to the working peoples 
of the old world and the new, for it need hardly be said 
that any arrangement between the Colonial Secretary 
and the Premiers could only be provisional, and subject 
_to ratification by the various legislatures. There 


remains the question of the common defence of the. 


_ Empire, in the naval and military sense—very important, 
but not arguable as to principle, for the colonies have 
already settled that on the South African veldt. The 
precise form which the colonial contributions to 
imperial defence should take in the future is doubtless 
_ a subject on which Mr. Brodrick and Lord Selborne 
will have a good deal to say. But one thing is more 
than clear to our eyes. The fiscal future of the Empire 
lies with Mr. Chamberlain and the Colonial Premiers— 
not with Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. John Morley 
and Sir William Harcourt. 


THE TROUBLES OF THE TRIPLICE. 


N° one is surprised at the renewal of the Triple 

Alliance, as no one is either elated or depressed. 
It was accepted as so much a matter of course that 
any serious prospect of its dissolution almost inevitably 
would have shaken the money markets of Europe 
to collapse. In any case we may now contemplate 
the next five years of European history as destined 








to develop a series of events based on the same 
grouping of the Powers which we see to-day. Yet, 
though there be nothing new in the alliances, it is 
impossible to avoid observing serious differences in the 
mutual relations of their members. That any alliance 
should endure for twenty years must be some evidence 
of its utility, but it may be doubted whether to-day 
the British Prime Minister would feel himself justified in 
speaking of this oneas “‘ glad tidings of great joy ” ; it is 
certain that two members of it would decline to indulge 
in such extravagant eulogy of a part which they yet 
have not felt at liberty to repudiate. Not only foreign 
critics but her allies themselves are ready to express 
their conviction that Germany is the one party to the 
arrangement who can regard with unalloyed satis- 
faction the renewed existence of the Triplice. 

Germany indeed has everything to gain by the con- 
tinuance of the present state of affairs which assures 
her position in Europe so far as human foresight can 
provide ; she is at all events fortified against aggression 
and therefore has two hands free to play her own game 
when she lists. It may be doubted whether she gives 
an equivalent to her partners. It will readily be argued 
that, if they on their side are ready to assent to the 
renewal of the old arrangement they probably have 
good reasons for so doing, but in calculating the 
chances of the future we are bound to take into 
account any possible source of discord which may 
shake the foundations of the structure. To all thinking 
people the future of Austria cannot but be a source of 
grave apprehension. She is a survival in an age of 
passionate nationalism of a state of things in which 
dynastic considerations were the only ones of account, 
and the attempt to graft upon the conglomerate realm 
of the Hapsburgs the forms of Parliamentary govern- 
ment has shown itself year by year a more prodigious 
failure. The popularity and tact of the present ruler 


‘assure the status quo for his lifetime, but who can 


contemplate with equanimity the accession of another ? 
Pan-Germanism and Pan-Slavism are already grouping 
themselves for a conflict which appears inevitable. It 
may be admitted that the former group are the 
aggressors, but their action, offensive as it may seem, 
has this ground of excuse, that a race dominant for 
centuries sees itself threatened not only with an increase 
of numbers in the rival nationality but a growth among 
its members of intelligence and business capacity which 
may actually lead to the German element being passed 
in the race by their long-despised rivals. The 
Germans in Germany will not see with equanimity the 
Germans in Austria subordinated to the Slavs. The 
Slavs on the other hand feel that their time is coming 
and they: will not readily acquiesce in the realisation 
of Pan-German ambitions. Germany in these circum- 
stances has not shown over much consideration for her 
ally, the political propaganda of Pan-Germanism goes 
on unchecked and it is assisted by a religious prose- 
lytising agency, the ‘‘ Los von Rom ” movement which 
is highly offensive to the Catholic Church and well 
known to be particularly so to the heir to the 
throne—indeed the latter made a declaration to that 
effect which may have been injudicious but was 
certainly excusable. But Austria is only half of a 
monarchy which includes Hungary. The growth of 
Hungary in wealth and industrial vigour is one of the 
remarkable features of the European situation, along 
with these have developed the national pride and seli- 
confidence which have always been particularly strong 
in the Magyars ‘and which their energy has amply 
justified. They will be dominated neither by Teuton 
nor Slav and if their commercial or industrial prosperity 
is to be consistently sacrificed to appease Teutonic 
greed, the separation which is always threatened may 
become a fact. It is perhaps not always realised here 
how completely the tie between Austria and Hungary 
is a dynastic one. In this direction the future of the 
Triplice does not look promising, but so long as Russian 
pressure in the Balkan continues, so long as the Triplice 
has something to offer Austria, who now seesithe Austro- 
Russian entente with regard to Balkan affairs weaken- 
ing and Austria with Roumania facing a combination of 
Russia with the other Balkan principalities, it will 
retain its power. The Triplice in fact still remains 
Austria’s sole guarantee against Russian pressure in 
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the Balkans, but it remains to be seen how long racial 
rivalry among the members of the Austrian Empire will 
remain in abeyance for the sake of the foreign policy of 
the Empire. 

With regard to Italy the Triplice stands on a 
different footing. When England declined to take a 
hand Italy was brought in. It is not easy to dis- 
tinguish now exactly how far the French scare was 
justified. It is extremely difficult to believe that 
France did really contemplate an unprovoked attack on 
her neighbour, it is more difficult to believe that any 
reason existed sufficiently cogent to justify the expendi- 
ture which admission into the distinguished company 
she has kept for nigh twenty years has imposed upon 
Italy. It has certainly led her into one or two wild 
adventures from which she has not yet recovered. The 
most effective asset she acquired from the association 
was the guarantee of her position in the Mediterranean 
by England but it cannot be denied that England did 
not treat her over well either in Abyssinia or in the 
agreement we made with France with regard to West 
Africa. Weare bound to Italy by every tie both of 
sentiment and interest, and we wish that she may be 
great and glorious, but we cannot help thinking that 
she would not have pursued her destiny with surer 
steps if she had been content with a less ambitious réle 
and devoted herself to the development of her own 
resources. Italy has two great problems to solve but 
they are not international problems: the relations of 
Church and State and the readjustment of the burdens 
of taxation. We have yet to be convinced that Crispi 
was well inspired in imitating Cavour by boldly demand- 
ing a place in the European Concert. Cavour had very 
good reasons for courting allies in his work of libera- 
tion: for that of consolidation another policy might 
have been more fruitful of good results. It is curious 
to note to-day that it is on their good relations with 
France that the Italians comment in recording the 
renewal of the Triple Alliance. When we recall the 
French scare and the panic caused by the alleged plot 
to seize the Italian fleet, which was firmly believed in 
Italy at the epoch when the Triple Alliance came into 
being, and contrast with it the declarations with regard 
to France in all the Italian journals to-day we contem- 
plate a strange instance of the irony of history. The 
Alliance is popular in Italy with the services but since 
the disappearance or decay of anti-French feeling it has 
no real popular foundation and an alliance not based on 
some popular feeling cannot have much stability. 

The partner then who gains in every direction is 
Germany, who is sheltered from attack while she con- 
solidates her conquests and matures her plans in the 
East. What she dreads most is isolation, but she is 
saved from that by the Triplice while she is not called 
upon even to sacrifice her commerce for the benefit of 
her allies. On the other hand it would not be fair to 
forget that the arm of Germany would be incomparably 
the strongest in the event of war. That goes a long 
way to justify her assuming the réle of the predominant 
partner, which she does ruthlessly. The international 
manners of Germany are in fact deplorable. Italy 
gains least of all for she suffers cruelly from Austrian 
competition in the Adriatic. He would be a rash man 
who would predict a smooth future for the Triplice, so 
many rival interests, commercial and racial, are at 
war among its members ; but as a check to the Dual 
Alliance it still has real value, for the balance lies very 
even and Dr. Johnson’s saying is true of nations as 
well as individuals that ‘‘ mutual cowardice keeps us at 
peace”. 


A SURVEY OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY.’ 


awe gauge the dangers arising from American com- 

petition with British trade is not easy but definite 
conclusions should result from two reports dealing with 
American industry respectively from the American and 
the British standpoint. In 1898 an Act of Congress 
was passed, certainly unique in its character, con- 
stituting an Industrial Commission whose duty it was 
“to investigate questions pertaining to immigration, 
to labour, to agriculture, to manufacture and to busi- 
ness, and to report to Congress and to suggest such 








legislation as it may deem best upon these subjects ”. 
They who have not the time to investigate the original 
evidence may be advised to study the final report. 

From it they will learn some of the strong and also 
some of the weak points of American industry and 
commerce. Remembering Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s 
exploits in buying fleets the British reader will naturally - 
turn first of all to the heading ‘‘ Merchant Marine” in 
the index, and will soon become aware of one fact of 
the highest importance. In the whole volume of 1,270 
pages only three are devoted to that subject, but that 
compulsory brevity of treatment is itself evidence that 
the industrial Alexanders from the West are aware that 

they have still another world to conquer. ‘‘ While the 
foreign trade”, says the Report, ‘‘increased by 
amazing strides, especially in the past seven years, the 
absolute amount carried in American vessels has shown 

a steady decline, and the comparative amount a still 
more striking decline”. Nevertheless the commis- 
sioners find reason to believe that since 1900 ‘‘ American 
shipping has started on a period of recovery after its 

long depression”, and that fact, together with the 
expressed opinion of traders that ‘‘improved shipping 
facilities would be of great advantage in extending our 
export trade”, should set our shipowners and legis- 

lators thinking. It is not by selling out whole lines 

with their goodwill that American competition is to be 

met, dace Mr. Pirrie the patriot. 

A table appended to the Report gives a painful pre- 
cision to the popular notion that the trusts dominate 
America. At the time of the census of 1900, 183 com- 
binations controlled 2,203 plants and possessed a capital 
of 3,300,000,000 dollars. Since then there have been 
fifteen more consolidations in the iron trades alone 
bringing in 181 more plants and 341,000,000 dollars of 
capital; the United States Steel Corporation added 
much new capital, and when we include other recent 
combinations, such as the shipbuilding ‘‘ combine ”, we 
shall be well within the mark in putting the capital 
of the trusts at 4,000,000,000 dollars, or two-fifths of 
the entire industrial capital of the States. Since only 
about half of this trust capital is represented by tangible 
assets it is self-evident that American prosperity has 
its vulnerable side, and that a contraction in trade 
would cause a great shrinkage in values. The steady- 
ing effect of concentration upon industry may postpone 
depression, but there is no reason to suppose that 
trusts have developed far enough to destroy the 
cyclical character of trade, especially since in pro- 
portion as American foreign trade expands it will be 
liable to be affected by trade conditions in other 
countries. In such a case we should expect to find 
the trusts exerting their political power in their own 
defence even more than at present. The great weak- 
ness of the report is that it treats too slightly of this 
grave political danger, though the circumstances 
in which the Sugar Trust by a nefarious deal 
secured a favourable sugar tariff are still fresh enough 
in the memory. And it is significant of the state of 
American public opinion that the House of Representa- 
tives repealed this tariff a few months ago not through 
any desire to relieve the consumer of an intolerable 
burden but by the intrigues of the rival beet-sugar 
producers in revenge for an attempt to prevent them 
from ruining Cuba. 

There can be no doubt that the tendency of industrial 
development is towards the creation of gigantic private 
monopolies, but American commercial men have done 
not a little to hurry on the course of evolution 
illegitimately and even illegally. The relations 
between the trusts and the railroads have always 
been very close and grow closer every day. “In 
earlier times”, says the Report ‘‘ special favours 
from railroads were a prominent factor, probably 
the most important factor, in building up some 
of the largest combinations”. Plenty of evidence 
was also given to show that since such discrimination 
was made illegal it had still been exercised in favour of 
the trusts by making rates from places where they had 
establishments lower than from those where inde- 
pendent firms existed. The difficulty of discovering 
and suppressing such infractions of the law is increased 
by the fact that the railways are principally in the hands 
of the same persons who control the trusts. In August, 
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I90I, 104,000 miles or more than half of the entire 
mileage of the United States were controlled by six 
financial interests—Vanderbilt, Morgan, Harriman, 
Pennsylvania, Gould, and Hill—and these holdings have 
since been increased. Under the principle of ‘‘ com- 
munity of interest” these groups work in harmony, 
modified by the fear that the unconcealed rivalry between 
the Gould and Pennsylvania groups may lead to a rate- 
war. This possibility gives us a glimpse of another 
danger affecting American industry. The moderation 
and ability of Mr. Morgan are the greatest guarantees 
of stability, but should the next generation of trust 
magnates be less able but not less rapacious and un- 
scrupulous than some well-known financiers, there might 
well be more than a commercial crisis in America. At 
present the industrial pyramid is resting on its apex. 
Lastly, the commissioners point out that the consolida- 
tion of railway interests may bring about great changes 
in the prosperity of many cities hitherto specially served 
by particular railroads, which in future may have to 
subserve wider interests. They regard it as possible, 
for example, that it will be to the advantage of the 
railways to foster industries on the eastern seaboard 
instead of at S. Louis, Chicago, or S. Paul. This is the 
strongest reason for the control of railroads by the 
State for if such changes are to be brought about, they 
should be dictated by national interests instead of by 
the private advances of a few financiers. 

With the rest of this interesting and important report 
we have not now space to deal, but we would suggest that 
England too should appoint an Industrial Commission to 
inquire at least into the relations which exist and which 
ought to exist between the community and the rail- 
roads and those trusts which are growing up so rapidly 
in our midst. The necessity for such a course is strongly 
supported by a study of the ‘‘ Reports of the British 
Iron Trade Association on American Industrial Con- 
ditions and Competition ”. This volume is indispensable 
to every iron and steel manufacturer both for its account 
of the general industrial conditions prevailing in the 
States and for its technical descriptions of American 
iron plants and their equipment. The general reader 
too will find much in it to interest and not a little to 
disturb him. In questions of transportation at least the 
British voter can if he chooses have the last word and 
it may perhaps rouse him to action to know that 
acco,'\ding to Mr. Schwab, the president of the Steel 
Trust, one of the chief causes of our not maintaining 
our place in the world’s commerce is the defective 
nature of our railway organisation, and that Mr. 
Carnegie thinks our railway rolling stock only fit 
for a bonfire. Another fact to set people thinking 
is that while the freight on iron ore from Bilbao to 
Cardiff varies from 4s. 6d. to 6s. per ton, ore was 
carried on the Great Lakes in 1898 a hundred miles 
farther for 2s. 6d. per ton and yet a profit was 
made at that rate. The greater intensity of labour 
in America is shown by the universal experience that 
nowhere are wages so high and the cost of labour 
so low. This is due not to any inherent superiority in 
the American workman but mainly to the different way 
in which men are handled, to better organisation, and 
to the American national spirit of ‘‘hustle”. ‘‘The 
typical American appears to live only to work, and to 
work at something that will be a lifelong career of use- 
fulness to himself as an individual, and to the com- 
munity as interested in mechanical improvements and 
economies.” The United States suffer most seriously in 
-many respects from the absence of a leisured class, but 
the effect of this universal doctrine of work pervading all 
sections of the community must not be neglected if we 
wish to understand the rapid advance of commerce and 
industry in that country. For other questions we must 
refer our readers to the book itself; it does not lack 
comprehensiveness for Mr. Jeans in his general report 
covers all subjects from the effects of tariffs and trusts to 
the comparative demerits of the English habit of taking 
alcohol at lunch and the American custom of constant 
cigar-smoking. Such reports are invaluable and we would 
like to see other trade associations publish similar 
volumes dealing with our other industries and the com- 
petition they have to meet. 


THE EARLY EDUCATION OF THE OFFICER.. 


\VE propose in this article to examine the present 

conditions of antecedent education as elicited by 
the Committee on Military Education and to discuss 
the alterations they recommend. We have no difficulty 
in accepting the Committee’s conclusion that “the 
early education of the young officer has not hitherto 
been conducted on the proper lines”. The Committee, 
although they see no way to replace the general system 
of Open Competitive Examinations, are convinced that 
these tests, as at present conducted, encourage deficient 
education. The reasons they give for this are as 
follows :— 


(1) The unduly large number of ‘‘ subjects ” taken up. 

(2) The absence of any method to ensure that a can- 
didate should be well grounded in these subjects. 

(3) The minor position assigned to subjects, such as 
English Language and History, ‘‘ which by common 
consent ought to form a prominent part in the educa- 
tion of every Englishman ”’. 


Naturally one of the first results of this sweeping 
condemnation was to stir up the wrath of the Civil 
Service Commissioners who have hitherto been charged 
with the duty of conducting the entrance examinations 
to Woolwich and Sandhurst. Accordingly we have 
Mr. Courthope, one of the two members of the Civil 
Service Commission, writing at length to deny that he 
and his brother commissioner have ‘‘any policy of 
their own” and asserting that they only carry out the 
regulations issued to them by the War Office. We 
understand the War Office limits its action in the 
matter to indicating generally the education it con- 
siders desirable : the Civil Service Commissioners there- 
upon formulate a test. 

We are of course aware of the feud which has existed 
between the War Office and the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners ever since the latter were entrusted with the 
conduct of military examinations. It is no easy matter 
to apportion precisely the share of the blame between 
War Office and Civil Service but we are met by the 
proved results that the entrance examinations for the 
Army, as conducted by the Civil Service Commissioners, 
do not secure the results aimed at and that conse- 
quently a number of lads who have passed the requisite 
tests with credit are found to be lamentably deficient 
in the very rudiments of a good general education. 
Lord Eustace Cecil, who first brought the whole question 
of military education before the House so far back as 
1867, has pointed out how the report is a serious indict- 
ment not only of our military authorities ‘‘ for neglecting 
to correct abuses and introduce reforms” but also how 
‘*it justly stigmatises the antecedent education of the 
boys entering the Army by our public schools as well 
as the Chinese system of examination papers set by the 
Civil Service Commissioners”. Lord Eustace Cecil 
would include therefore in the general censure, not 
only the War Office for their faulty regulations for the 
guidance of the Civil Service Commissioners, in other 
words for their not knowing what they wanted for 
their own especial department, but also the governing 
bodies of our public schools and the ‘‘ Visitors” to 
Woolwich and Sandhurst. As regards the latter—it 
has been for years an admitted part of the system that 
the visits of the Visitors were purely complimentary. 
There are amusing stories extant of how the Governor 
of the College on such occasions was mostly concerned 
in preventing the Visitors from coming into contact 
with any subordinate who might possibly tell awkward 
truths. Apparently this was the only “‘ tactical exer- 
cise”? ever originated at the Royal Military College 
in recent years—at least we can find no record of any 
other. On the rare occasions when the Visitors 
ventured to find fault, their reports were very naturally 
ignored as prejudicial to the equanimity and repose of 
the Department of Military Education. 

The Committee, recommending sundry changes, 
record the disastrous fact that ‘‘ for good or evil, educa- 
tion is dominated by examination”. They then pro- 
ceed to formulate the subjects for examination which 
in their opinion will lead to ‘‘ the acquisition of know- 
ledge likely to be useful to an officer in his military 
career and on the other hand to encourage that which 
is of still greater importance, the right training of the 
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mind, the development of the powers of acquiring 
knowledge and of using it when acquired ”. 

With the selection of compulsory subjects we agree ; 
these are (1) English (2) Mathematics (3) French or 
German (4) Latin or Experimental Science. As regards 
the first the Committee point out that every British 
officer should be able to express himself clearly and 
correctly in his own language and to have some 
knowledge of the history, literature and geography 
of his own country. The importance of a thorough 
grounding in Elementary Mathematics is also insisted 
upon. They further consider that all candidates should 
show a knowledge of either French or German. The 
value of Latin as a means of mental discipline (and 
shall we add as an aid to the acquirement of modern 
languages ?) is discussed. Physics and Chemistry 
are advocated for a profession, of which ‘‘all branches 
are daily becoming more dependent on science’ 
The Committee believe that those candidates who ob- 
tain the qualifying minimum of marks in the four pre- 
ceding subjects may be considered as having received 
a ‘good general education”. Since however the 
examinations must perforce be competitive, they set 
themselves to devise further tests. They start with the 
excellent axiom that ‘‘in competitive examination, per- 
mission becomes compulsion ” Consequently they 
limit the extra subject to a choice between two, namely 
Higher Mathematics and Greek. A very sensible con- 
cession is made by the proviso that anybody can take 
up as a voluntary subject one of those he rejected as 
a compulsory one. For example, if he took up French 
as acompulsory subject he can take up German as a 
voluntary one, or vice versa; or again, if he took up 
Latin as compulsory he can take up Science as voluntary, 
or vice versa, in place of Higher Mathematics or 
Greek. 

To recapitulate—every candidate for a commission 
must take up English, Mathematics and a modern 
language also Latin or Experimental Science and in 
addition may take up a fifth subject, but no more. In 
each of these a qualifying minimum of marks is de- 
manded. This is absolutely against the present system 
of the Civil Service Commissioners who permit all 
marks gained, however few, to reckon towards the 
aggregate. Their contention is that by enforcing a 
minimum in all subjects candidates otherwise eligible 
who fail in one subject may be disqualified ; but ad- 
mitting that plea the evil of encouraging cram and 
‘‘ mark-hunger” is so notorious that of the two 
alternatives we think the Committee have shown their 
discretion in accepting the former. 

A new and extremely practical departure is made in 
the proposal that in future one general examina- 
tion shall govern all admissions to the Army, 
whether through Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Militia 
the Yeomanry or the Universities; so as to simplify 
existing systems and to secure a uniform standard of 
general education. They propose that those, who fail 
to gain sufficient marks in the pass-list of the competi- 
tive examinations for Woolwich and Sandhurst but 
qualify, should be exempted from any further literary 
examination and only be required to pass a com- 
petitive military examination before obtaining commis- 
sions through the Militia or Yeomanry. The Com- 
mittee roundly condemn the present absurd entrance 
examination for Militia officers which they describe 
as a ‘‘hybrid in which military and literary subjects 
are strangely blended”. In justice to the Civil Service 
Commissioners, it must be admitted that this extra- 
ordinary examination is the acknowledged child of the 
Department of Military Education at the War Office. 
Certain simple rules and provisions are recommended 
to regulate the different standards of knowledge re- 
quired for Woolwich and Sandhurst and it is proposed 
that those who fail for the former can, subject to con- 
ditions which will commend themselves to all reason- 
able men, take their place on the Sandhurst list. 

As to the limit of age, an earnest endeavour is 
made to give more time to the antecedent general 
education of the young officers and also to strike 
an average age for the whole service for young men 
getting their first commissions. For this purpose 
they propose the age for entry to Woolwich (with a 
two years’ course) to be from 17 to 19 and at Sandhurst 














(with the present eighteen months’ course) from 173 to 
1g}. By such an arrangement those who enter the 
Army from the Militia, Yeomanry or the Universities 
should not be unduly handicapped. No limit is placed 
on the ages of the officers of the Militia or Yeomanry 
or University candidates whc, being over the age for 
Woolwich or Sandhurst, may desire to enter the Army 
and are otherwise qualified. 


“SWAN AND SHADOW.” 


WANS-—at any rate the swans at Abbotsbury— 
mate for life, and for myself I am inclined to think 
that in this they rather conform to the rule of bird- 
domesticity than offer an exception to it. This is a 
matter upon which we are not very well informed and 
indeed the difficulty of being so is considerable. We 
know or we feel sure that it is the same pair of house- 
martins, for instance, which return to us year after 
year to build their new nest on the very mud-stains of 
the old. But just, or nearly, the same thing is done by 
a number of other birds that, not coming so much 
under our observation, are supposed to woo and choose 
each other afresh each successive spring. The ques- 
tion, therefore, arises whether constancy is not the 
rule, for we have some evidence of it, and to prove the 
contrary in any particular case, is very difficult indeed. 
As usual in natural history, we assume where we do 
not know, instead of keeping our minds open and 
collecting evidence. Indeed both the one and the other 
view is, for the most part, an assumption, for there 
seems no good reason why the female bird should not, 
each year, decide to nest in the same place as the years 
before and impress her ideas on so many different 
males—for this seems likelier than the other way. 
Personally I incline to the more romantic—or prosaic— 
view, but where is the absolute proof? Therefore 
I think that the verdict of the swan-keepers in 
this matter— who can hardly go on for year 
after year without getting to know at least some 
pairs of birds individually—is of interest. Cer- 
tainly towards the end of February the swans have 
become roughly divided into two sections or com- 
munities, viz. the elder, mated birds, and the younger 
ones whose beaks are still grey or not yet crim | ned, 
and who seem to keep together by reason of a cc!):.non 
timidity and sense of inexperience. Meek thin things 
these look, their necks ever upright or pointing slimly 
forward, blushing at their own motion, swimming as 
though they deprecated the necessity of doing so. Far 
from them the thought of disturbing settled relations 
or becoming ‘* impediments” to ‘‘ the marriage of true 
minds”. Neither to husband nor wife are they rivals 
whilst amongst each other they are like monks and 
nuns, or rather—if this is not tautology—they seem to 
be sexless. Anyone can see that their intercourse, 
though friendly, wants the strong wine of passion. In 
it there is a certain smooth placid serenity which seems 
neither to have nor desire, a grace, indeed, but no 
vigour, and nothing yet of stateliness or majesty, no 
‘‘pride, pomp, circumstance”: or ‘glorious war’ 
All this will come ere long, but at present, it is the age 
of innocence with them, they are but a year or two 
years old, and they wed not—unless fed with fiery 
barley—before three. Yet all this, and much more 
that I have not been able to express—for who can 
describe all their meekness?-—gains them but 
little favour with their stronger brethren, who, 
misnaming an innocent wandering ‘‘intrusion”, con- 
stantly drive them about and will often bear down upon 
them, even from afar, like some lofty full-sailed galleon 
putting a whole fleet of smacks and pinnaces to flight. 
Not that there is, here, any great difference in size, but 
so striking is the contrast between the appearance of 
the pursuing swan and the one that is pursued, that— 
even when the two are of the same age and status in 
life—it has all the appearance of it. The former has 
his head and ruffled neck curved proudly back between 
his raised wings, which—broad and shapely, with the 
various qualities of their shining quills separated from 
and raised in tiers above each other, their ends arched 
inwards to enclose, as within a pure white palace, the 
dim outline of the back—present, perhaps, as beautiful 
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an appearance as the wings of a bird cando. Riding 
thus stately, he comes on with one proud rush after 
another, each one corresponding to a most vigorous 
double stroke of his strong, ebony paddles, and causing 
a commotion, almost approaching to foam and spray, 
around the soft prow of his breast, projecting 
like the ram of a warship. With each rush the eyes 
seem to dart out anger, the red beak with the shining 
black knob above it become, as it were, more 
emphatic and may almost be said to frown. Gleam- 
ing out from the whiteness they impress one like 
the painted masks worn by some savages in the war- 
dance, terror goes out from them, there is implacability 
behind, anger is in every feather, yet pride is the pre- 
dominant note. ‘‘Andso he plays his part.”, That of 
the other swan is a very different one, and not less 
different is his make-up to support it. It is the genius 
of fear as against the genius of wrath. The long, thin 
neck points forward as though it would outspeed the 
body, the wings, pressed to the sides, seem to hold 
them, fearfully, in. There are no frills, no rufflings ; 
all is thin, flat and smooth-pressed, speed alone dares 
to assert itself and the bird’s look seems to apologise 
even for that. It escapes with modesty, almost creeps 
away, for away, as a rule, it gets, whether that there is 
less resistance of air and water to its snaky lines than 
to the raised wings and ruffled breast of its pursuer, or 
that fear is stronger—at least fleeter—than a rage which 
has something of professional bullying in it, and seems 
to lose a part of its efficacy in pride and inflation. At 
any rate fear gets away, usually scot free, at most with 
a bite from the fierce, red beak lanced in amongst the 
snow-white feathers of the back or quivering tail. Isaya 
bite, for swans are almost as tenacious of their grasp as 
bull-dogs, and, having once closed their mandibles upon 
an enemy, strainall their energy to hold fast upon the spot. 
This, indeed, is good policy when spot and all are ina state 
of rapid retreat, but I have noticed the same tendency 
in the more honourable combats—which, indeed, alone 
deserve the name—between male swans in the nesting- 
time, and this to such an extent as to make me doubt 
whether the hard notches on the inner surface of the bill 
which swans possess in common with various other 
members of the ansidz, may not have been developed 
as much through fighting as feeding. These sterner 
fights belong to a later time of the year and are almost 
always between male swans who approach each other’s 
nests too closely or unwittingly trespass upon the chosen 
site of a nest that has yet to be. I will come to them 
hereafter when the nesting begins. At present, during 
what should be the time of courtship, and, therefore, of 
battle, but little of the latter is to be seen. Instead of 
fierce fights between rival males for the female, there is 
the kind of disseminated bullying that I have described, 
where each mature and mated bird triumphs at intervals, 
as the mood takes him, amongst whole squadrons of 
the unmarried. Neither does one observe that elaborate 
courtship which is such a marked and _ interesting 
feature with so many birds—and this though there must 
necessarily be a certain number of swans each year ivho 
enter into the married state for the first time. True it 
is that it may be difficult to distinguish the port and 
carriage of a swan who pursues amorously from that 
of one who pursues in wrath, for it would be im- 
possible for him to show himself to greater advan- 
tage than he does in the latter chases. Still, upon 
the whole, using judgment and experience, one does 
not, as I say, notice much either of courtship or 
jealous duelling. What one does notice, in place of 
the former, isa sort of sweet, placid, quiet affection be- 
tween numerous pairs of birds. They do indeed seem 
married, there are no protestations, no pompous labour- 
ings to please—all is on the footing of something long 
known and tried, of a love refined yet not weakened. 
And all is mutual, what one does the other does too. 
They are like two palms that stand and sway to one 
another having oniy their graces by which to express 
their loves. One pretty thing they do. Floating 
_ together, full-fronting one another, the two beauteous 
necks are held in the same gentle S-resembling curve, 
so that each looks the complement of the other, the 
one part of a blended loveliness. Then, raising them- 
selves a little—a-tiptoe in the water, the wings, too, a 
little curled upwards—they bend them lovingly forward 











so that they cross and seem to intertwine. ‘‘ How 
gracefully do the roses entwine with the white lilies !” 
Says Anacreon. As gracefully do the white lilies en- 
twine with one another. Swans are lovely when they 


_ do this: but ever they are lovely, and ever, whilst they 


keep the water, they have a dual loveliness unshared 
by birds of earth; for, floating placidly or sailing or 
even standing in the silver shallows, their dim, pale 
image floats or sails or stands with them, vague but 
still beautiful, like the dream of themselves. 


*‘ The swan on still S. Mary’s Lake 
Floats double, swan and shadow.” 


EpmMuND SELous. 


COVENT GARDEN’S DISCOMFITURE. 


ies a king is, after all, only a man has been recog- 

nised by intelligent humanity for some little time. 
Covent Garden and the management at Covent Garden 
have alone refused to believe it. Covent Garden was 
going to have all the fashionable world there this year ; 
it was going to have a Gala night and make £17,000 
profit on that night; so for another year, at least, 
it was safe to let art go hang. What did it 
matter if Ternina was not coming, if Jean de 
Reszke refused to come, and if a quantity of 
other ‘‘ifs” happened?—apparently a handsome 
profit was held to be justification for anything and 
everything. As I said a few weeks ago, Covent 
Garden got a bad attack of swelled head. Making 
money is the only thing it seriously thinks about, and 
it thought it was going to make money; and it staked 
everything, or nearly everything, on the health of one 
man. When I attended a performance of ‘‘ Tristan ” 
early in the season I counted over forty empty stalls 
in my immediate vicinity. At a performance of 
‘‘ Siegfried” there were even more. Still, what did 
it matter! All was to be well. And all is not well. 
About £20,000 has been returned to the people who 
paid ridiculous prices for seats; the fashionable season 
is fizzling out lamentably ; Covent Garden’s dream has 
turned out to be nothing but a dream. I cannot pre- 
tend to the least sorrow. I even smile a smile of 
pleasure in which there is perhaps a little malice. 
Covent Garden has resolutely set its face against the 
things that are righteous in operatic art; it has 
betrayed English opera by handing over the manage- 
ment to a Frenchman; one of the two English 
novelties to be produced this season will be con- 
ducted by that same Frenchman; and now that 
it has come a fearful cropper no one can be sorry. 
It is on no personal grounds that I hope the season will 
be entirely unsuccessful. I hope it and many seasons 
will be unsuccessful, so many that at last this nuisance 
of a Syndicate may think it advisable to give up the 
game; for not until we are free of this incubus will it 
be possible to get a decent opera in London. I have 
complained before that the provincial musical festivals 
used up the money that might well be devoted to good 
music. In the same way the Covent Garden season 
uses up the money that might well be devoted to the 
building up of a fine opera. We cannot tell at present 
whether London wants or does not want a fine opera. 
Hundreds, thousands, of people go to Covent Garden 
because it is the correct thing to sit in a stall 
or a box there and chat with one’s acquaintances ; 
thousands more go because nowhere else can opera, 
in any shape or form, be heard. Covent Garden’s 
“‘ Siegfried ”’” may be very bad; but that does not 
alter the fact that to hear ‘‘ Siegfried” at all you 
must go to Covent Garden. There is no ‘‘ healthy 
competition” ; in every way the Syndicate has a 
monopoly of which it might make magnificent use, 
but doesn’t. I wish Mr. Charles Manners all luck 
with his scheme for an autumn season; but, be it 
never so successful, I cannot hope that he will do much 
towards establishing an artistic opera in London so 
long asthe Syndicate has possession of the only theatre 
where opera can be produced during the only part of 
the year when it may reasonably be expected to be 
made to pay. Had the Government boldly plunged a 
few years ago, and, determined that we should not rest 
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behind every other nation in Europe, bought a site 
and built a house—just as it bought sites and built 
national picture-galleries and museums—we might by 
now have a permanent and a good opera managed by 
practical musicians, not merely by incompetent ama- 
teurs: who knows indeed that Covent Garden itself 
might not have been compelled to reform. For although, 
as I have said, the question has not been, and cannot 
at present be, tested, yet I believe that in spite of 
fashion and social influence the great public will in the 
long run crowd to the best show. The least learned in 
music cannot hear fine works a dozen times without 
finding out something as to the way in which they 
ought to be represented. However, this is all idle 
speculation to-day. We must be content to know that 
Covent Garden, having done its best to drive away 
those who regard opera as a serious art and the pro- 
duction of opera as a serious pursuit, has, by the 
greatest disappointment that has befallen the nation for 
many years, suffered by its childlike faith that its society 
supporters would enable it to pull through anything. 
Coronation music is not, unfortunately, a ‘‘ topical ” 
matter. But the fact remains that the proposed event 
has stirred many English musicians to do their best ; 
and coronation or no coronation what they have 
achieved ought to be considered. With something 
like consternation I read in a weekly the other day that 
the book of Coronation music which was to be used at 
Westminster Abbey showed the progress made in the 
art of music in this country. The idea of the authority 
at the Abbey was to represent English music and it 
made a selection which someone was induced to 
publish. The book lies before me. I have been care- 
fully through it to find signs of this progress. The first 
item is a long anthem by Sir Hubert Parry. Then 
comes the Litany, the arrangement of Tallis. Thena 
short Introit by the late Sir Arthur Sullivan. The 
Nicene Creed is S. S. Wesley’s setting in E. After 
two hymns we get Handel’s ‘‘ Zadok the Priest”. Then 
comes a most comical episode, a Confortare of Sir Walter 
Parratt. It consists of a few chords, two phrases from 
Mendelssohn, then a few more chords with which 
(happily) it finishes. There follow a long Te Deum of 
Dre. or Sir C. V. Stanford, along ‘‘ Homage Anthem” by 
Sir Frederick Bridge, a tiny scrap of Purcell, a Sanctus 
and Gloria by the late Sir John Stainer and a final 
Amen of Orlando Gibbons. Do we sleep, do we dream ? 
Or is it a fact that to have begun with Tallis and ended 
with Bridge, Parry and Stanford is to have made 
‘‘ progress”? And when so much worthless English 
music is included—-music without beauty, music that 
means nothing and indicates only a fervent desire to 
spoil good music paper—could not. room be found for 
something of Blow, Byrde, Tye, and the other men who 
could and did write real music? The Coronation cere- 
mony ought to have been a very imposing affair, but 
its effect could owe nothing to the music. A more 
barren and tasteless selection I never saw. Take out 
Handel and Blow, the fragment of Purcell and perhaps 
the Creed of old Wesley (which appears to have been 
doctored) and there is left not stuff good enough for a 
circus. The opening anthem of Parry begins with the 
first phrase of the Wedding-procession music in the 
second act of ‘‘ Lohengrin”, but unluckily Sir Hubert 
has not had the sense to leave it alone; he has utterly 
spoiled it and given us afterwards some pages of 
pompous nonsense. This kind of thing is not music: 
music should contain real themes, those themes should 
be strong and beautiful and be capable of development, 
the development should mean something. Sir Hubert 
Parry has no genuine themes, there is nothing but 
schoolmaster’s development, nothing is meant. The 
eight-part writing for the voices might have been done 
by a schoolboy. Poor old Wesley’s thing is tame, 
mechanical, but at any rate cleanly written, and it has 
one or two touches—such as at the words “‘ visible and 
invisible ”’—that show what the man might have done 
in more favourable circumstances. As for Bridge’s 
anthem, I have been through it half a dozen times and 
find not a bar that is good. Mere facility and industry 
in the setting down of notes do not pull off great art 
works. The late Sir John Stainer’s contributions 
to this doleful programme are amongst the poorest 
music he wrote. But probably the worst thing of the 
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lot is Stanford’s Te Deum. It starts away with a 
figure that suggests the accompaniment to a music- 
hall song, and the spirit with which it starts is well 
sustained to the end. It seems to me very wonderful 
that on a great national occasion like the Coronation, 
when the streets are decorated as for a Lord Mayor’s 
show and people are bound to dress as if to take part 
in a fancy-dress ball, the vulgarity of the whole thing 
should extend to the music. It would have been 
perfectly easy, had a great artist been at the head of 
things, to arrange a programme that would have 
been splendidly impressive. This thing is. simply 
calculated to make us the laughing stock of our foreign 
neighbours. I don’t knew whether black potentates 
understand our European music or not ; but I certainly 
hope not. It would surely have lowered the prestige of 
this mighty empire if the dark gentlemen had gone back 
to their tribes and given their impressions of the best we 
could do on an occasion when the very best was 
wanted. There is one thing they would be fully justified 
in saying: the music is worthy of the Court for 
which it was strung together. Our English Court has 
not been for a long time any use to art: art is a thing 
it does not require, does not understand. Bad paint- 
ing, bad sculpture, bad verse, bad music, are its 
delights. 

As for the other Coronation music, what can be said 
about it? When musicians of the calibre of Doctors 
Sawyer and Vincent win prizes for marches, songs, &c., 
one can but sit silent and admire. I admire—I don’t 
say what, but certainly not the music. Mr. Elgar’s 
ode is paltry stuff. It is well put together, but the 
thematic material is too poor to be worth putting 
together. Sullivan’s Te Deum does not properly come 
into the category of Coronation music, but it will be a 
good deal used at this time. Though better, more 
musicianly, than Stanford’s tedious effort it cannot be 
called fine. It winds up with that terribly vulgar tune 
‘Onward, Christian Soldiers” —athing that might justas 
well be left to the Salvation Army and carefully excluded 
from all future Anglican’hymn-books. Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie’s march I have already dealt with; that of 
Saint-Saéns is blatant and common—and anyhow, why 
should foreigners impertinently step in to write our 
national music for us? Bad as a lot of this Coronation 
music is, it is not so comical as Saint-Saéns’ treatment 
of anold English folk-tune. Our rulers were made in 
Germany; in spite of the dull arguments of Mr. 
Cummings it still seems likely that our National 
Anthem was made there ; but for heaven’s sake let us 
draw the line at going to Paris for our festival 
marches. 

A.fortnight ago I wandered into the Palace Theatre 
to hear Mr. Finck’s orchestra play Tschaikowsky’s 
“1812” overture, and I not only found Mr. Albert 
Chevalier in possession of the stage for a great part of 
the afternoon, but heard Mr. West play the pianoforte 
concert-piece, with orchestra, of Schumann. Truly 
the whirligig of time brings in its revenges. The 
Palace was built as a sort of national opera-house ; 
it became a music-hall; and here now, at the last, we 
find that, music-hall though it is, finer music is being 
given there than was ever played or sung while it was 
an opera-house. Mr. West is a very beautiful player ; 
his reading of the concert-piece was full of brains and 
temperament, and his technique can only be called 
masterly. It is to be hoped that Mr. Charles Morton 
will encourage this sort of thing : a Beethoven, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn or Schumann concerto is an excellent 
relief to the heavy burden of listening to an afternoon- 
full of comics and serio-comics. So also is such a thing 
as the ‘‘1812” overture. It came off magnificently 
under Mr. Finck, the orchestra playing up with immense 
spirit ; and the clang of the bells at the finish was 
enough to take one’s head off. As for Chevalier, he 
was as amusing and artistic as ever. jar. R. 


A NON-THEATRICAL CRITICISM. 


ORS be so passionately absorbed in one’s own usual 
work as to be quite heedless of some vast and 
sudden upheaval which violently agitates every other 
soul in the neighbourhood—is not that a nobly im- 
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pressive state to be in? Archimedes, poring over a 
problem, though Syracuse has fallen, and the soldiers 
of Marcellus stand round him with drawn swords ; 
Fragonard, suavely putting the last touches to one 
picture, and meditating the scheme of another, and of 
another, never for an instant less exquisitely and frivo- 
lously aloof by reason of the gutters running red for the 
Rights of Man; Goethe, for all his patriotism, quite 
unable to resent the Napoleonic invasion of his father- 
land, so dear to him in his library are the many shelves 
sustaining French literature—by such examples as 
these, taken here at random from the roll of greatness, 
can any heart be not touched to a wondering reverence ? 

But suppose that these men had not been engaged in 
great work. Suppose that Archimedes had been doing 
for his pleasure a simple sum in rule of three. Would 
you not impute to him an irritating lack of sense of 
proportion ? Would you blame the centurion for dealing 
that blow which for ever stopped the working of his 
brain? Suppose, again, that Fragonard had been 
engaged on a series of hack illustrations. Would you 
not respect him the more if he had looked out of the 
window and taken an intelligent interest in the Revo- 
lution? Suppose, again, that Goethe had taken for 
his province not the whole world of human culture, but 
some such little hole and corner as is the British 
Theatre to-day. Would you not think he ought to 
have been shot as a traitor for writing that letter to 
Eckermann? Detachment from lurid circumstance is a 
fine thing only if the occupation of the detached person 
be a fine thing in itself. Only thus, indeed, is such 
detachment possible. You may say that it is my duty, 
my despicable duty, to write here every week about 
the British Theatre as though that institution were all 
inalltome. But the fact is that I cannot, with the best 
will in the world, oblige you. When, as now, the nation 
is moved by some affair of national importance, I, 
too, am moved. The British Theatre dwindles and is 
dimmed for me. I try to write about it as though it 
still monopolised my horizon. But the effort is painful. 
It is also absurd. It is also disingenuous. Why should 
I make it? Why should I tell you at great length 
about M. Coquelin and Cyrano de Bergerac? Enough 
that the one is again impersonating the other, at the 
Garrick Theatre, and that whereas the nose of the true 
Cyrano is an excrescence, tragically conflicting with 
Cyrano’s heart, the nose of Coquelin-Cyrano seems to 
be an integral part, even a felicitous symbol, of Coquelin- 
Cyrano. Why should I again analyse the charm of 
Madame Charlotte Wiehe in ‘‘La Main” and 
“*L’Homme aux Poupées”? Let me, this week, prac- 
tise the art of dramatic criticism on fresher and larger 
materials. Let me write around that real drama which, 
during the past two weeks, has been holding all of us 
in spell. 

Fate has one very salient advantage over her human 
rivals in dramaturgy. The man who writes a play is 
bound to preserve certain laws of logic. He must 
rationalise his episodys. He must not elaborately lead 
up to a definite and foreseen climax, and then, of a 
sudden, without warning or explanation, without any 
intelligible motive, fob us off with an anti-climax. 
Fate may do this with impunity—nay ! may create a 
tremendous elfect by doing it. Whereas at a tragic 
anti-climax in a play we gasp and then laugh, a tragic 
anti-climax in life leaves us merely gasping, gasping in 
proportion to its magnitude. Man is a rational being, 
Fate is not. But Man is at Fate’s mercy, neverthe- 
less ; and itis when Fate most insolently flaunts over 
him her unreason that he is most profoundly impressed 
by his bondage. Never in my time, certainly, never 
perhaps in the memory of any living person, has 
Fate delivered so signal a stroke—‘‘ played so silly 
a trick” one would say, were she human — as 
when she brought to naught the ceremony that was 
to be solemnised last week. All those myriads 
of plans made, all those myriads of pounds spent, all 
those multifarious myriads of human energies and 
interests concentrated—vainly. A whole vast city 
disguised in its aspect, and filled as it has never been 
filled before, and knowing itself to be for the moment 
the cynosure of the world—a confident, ecstatic city, 
seething with excitement over one man ; and that one 
man suddenly laid low ;: and the whole fabric of things 











falling, in an instant, with him. This is not the place 
for a full analysis of this tragic peripety. But the 
immediate effect on the audience and on the critics is a 
point which may be profitably considered by me. 

It has been generally remarked that the behaviour of 
the populace left nothing to be desired. And this 
remark has gone unchallenged. It does not, however, 
tally with my own experience. Against the good- 
feeling of the populace I make no imputation. But 
their behaviour, so far as it came under my notice, was 
not ideal from the first. The news of the King’s 
dangerous illness was known all over London soon 
after noon on Tuesday, the 24th. The street in which 
I live is a turning out of one of the most typical 
thoroughfares of London. From 11 o’clock p.m. to 
about 2 o’clock next morning, this thoroughfare (at 
least, the part of it near to my street) resounded with 
those peculiar noises which were heard in London 
after the successes of our army in South Africa. When 
the noises began, I could hardly believe my ears. As 
they persisted, I tried to account for them, hoping that 
philosophy might lead the way to charity. Nor was I 
disappointed in my hope. It often happens, I reflected, 
that I catch myself thinking a previous thought, or re- 
experiencing an emotion, despite something which has 
meanwhile befallen to make that thought or emotion 
irrelevant and absurd. This is particularly often the case 
when the thought or emotion had become habitual before 
the occurrence of the event which routed it. For instance, 
if a man looks forward passionately to something 
which is to happen a long time hence, and which 
eventually he knows not to be going to happen after 
all, he will often catch himself again in the act of 
pleasant anticipation. Well, I reflected, in this pecu- 
liarity of the human brain must be the explanation of the 
mafficking on the first night of the King’s illness. I 
remembered the song which I heard so long as a year 
ago, in one of the music halls, and which I quoted 
wonderingly in these columns : ‘‘ Won’t we all be jolly 
merry, drinking whiskey, wine and sherry, on Corona- 
tion Day?” For a whole year this determination had 
been dominant in the popular mind. And now even the 
shock of the sudden bulletin had not been strong enough 
to stem the accumulated impetus. They were not heart- 
less, these people. They did not mean to be indecorous. 
They simply did not realise what had happened.... 
But, after all, it is one thing to forget a simple fact, quite 
another not to be able to understand it in the first 
instance. And what a sombre reflection it is for a play- 
goer that the drama’s laws are given by these very 
dolts who, so far from being likely to catch a delicate 
nuance in a play, cannot grasp a glaring fact that con- 
fronts them in real life! I was glad not to hear those 
sounds of mafficking next day. Evidently, the news 
had been assimilated. Only one belated reveller did I 
see. This was in the afternoon. A street-organ was 
being played opposite to my door. Hard by, on the 
pavement, was a middle-aged man, poor, weather- 
beaten, but respectably dressed, and perfectly sober, 
dancing all by himself, in correct time, to the tune of 
‘Coronation Day”. I shall not soon forget him. 

So much for the audience. As for the critics—the 
leader-writers and the reporters of the daily press— 
they, as a class, seem to me to have even less dis- 
tinguished themselves. The concoction of obviously 
false details is bad enough. But even worse is the 
wholesale hysteria by which the national tragedy has 
been vulgarised. By their coarse piling-up of the 
agony, the newspapers have made even our genuine 
emotion seem suspect. ‘‘ From the highest pinnacle of 
joy”, writes a popular and influential causeur, ‘‘ we 
have been hurled to the deepest abyss of gloom”. That 
is a fair sample of the cant with which we have been 
deluged. What was really the sensation of the 
average Englishman when he heard the bad news? 
Firstly, and chiefly, personal disappointment that 
there was to be no show, and (in many cases) annoy- 
ance at the loss of money laid out. Secondly, a loyal 
hope that the King would recover. Thirdly, an esthetic 
realisation of the whole tragedy, hardly more painful to 
him than the realisation of a vivid tragedy in fiction or 
in past history. This may not bean agreeable analysis. 
But itis a true one. And it is more wholesome, and 
less really offensive, than all the others which have been 
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made for us. National tragedies cannot affect us as do 
our own personal tragedies, as do the tragedies of those 
who are near and dear to us. What use is there in 
pretending that they can? Max. 


LIFE ASSURANCE CHANGES. 


iS recent years there have been many changes in the 

practice of life assurance companies, and it is well 
to take notice from time to time of the nature of these 
alterations. There are three directions in which these 
changes have taken place: one of them is altogether 
pernicious and retrograde ; another is useful and whole- 
some, though somewhat at variance with the funda- 
mental idea of life assurance; while the third is 
altogether satisfactory. The first change is the intro- 
duction of gambling, the second the introduction of 
investment, and the third the introduction of low 
cost. 

The gambling element is represented by the tontine 
bonus system, in connexion with which, as we have 
frequently shown, large amounts are paid for the sole 
purpose of purchasing the right to participate in hypo- 
thetical profits at the end of a long period, most 
frequently at the end of twenty years. This system 
has received its greatest impetus from the United 
States, and under it a doubtful benefit for the few is 
obtained as the result of the certain loss of many. 
Tontine bonus policies are being very cleverly pushed, 
but should be avoided even by the most speculative. 
The Stock Exchange or the Turf offer superior attrac- 
tions as media for gambling. 

The second notable change is that of policies embody- 
ing investment features in connexion with life assurance. 
The most familiar form of such policies is that of en- 
dowment assurances, under which the sum assured is 
paid at the end of a given number of years, or at 
death if previous. In the event of death the policy 
proves unsatisfactory, since equal benefits could have 
been obtained at a much lower cost; but in the event 
of survival an endowment assurance policy, if well 
selected, proves a verv satisfactory investment. For 
people who can afford to pay high premiums there is 
much that is attractive about this form of policy, and 
the statistics published annually by the British Board of 
Trade testify to its great and increasing popularity. 

Another form of investment policy, which has much 
to recommend it, is that under which the assurance 
company retains the sum assured after the death of the 
policy-holder, and pays interest upon it at, usually, 5 per 
cent. for, say twenty years, and thereafter pays the 
capital sum assured to the representatives of the 
deceased. The real meaning of such a policy is that 
the policy-holder purchases by annual payments a 
deferred annuity of an amount which represents the 
difference between the 5 per cent. of the sum assured 
which is actually paid, and the 3 or 34 per cent. which 
the assurance company reckons to earn upon the capital 
sum which is retained. The great benefit of this 
system is that the beneficiaries are not under the 
necessity of investing, more or less foolishly, the 
principal to which they become entitled, but receive the 
benefit of an annual income, in regard to the payment 
of which there is no uncertainty. There are unfor- 
tunately so many cases in which money paid when 
policies become claims has, through foolish investment, 
become of practically no value to those who were 
meant to benefit from it, that this provision of a 
definite income, at least for several years, is a very 
attractive feature. Many offices of the highest stand- 
ing, however, meet this difficulty in a more economical 
way than the one we have just described by under- 
taking to pay the sum assured by annual instalments. 
The Norwich Union Life Office, for instance, one of 
the best companies in the kingdom, undertakes to pay 
any of its policies by annual instalments. The number 
of years over which the payments may be spread can 
be selected by the beneficiaries, and the company allows 
interest upon the gradually reduced amount which it 
retains. Under this system the sum assured is practi- 
cally converted into an annuity for a certain num- 
ber of years, and, when the selected term has expired, 
the transaction is at an end, the capital, with interest 








upon it, having been absorbed by the annual payments. 
Naturally in these circumstances the premium works 
out at a very low rate; that is to say an income of, for 
instance, 440 a year for such a period as twenty years 
can be obtained for much less than a policy for 41,000, 
from the results of which it would not be easy for the 
beneficiaries to obtain so large a return as 4 per 
cent. 

A policy of this kind is an admirable example of sub- 
stantial assurance benefits obtained at a low cost. 
Perhaps an even better specimen of this class of policy 
is the continuous instalment system of the Mutual of 
New York. Under this policy an income at a specified 
rate is paid to the beneficiary so long as he, or she, 
lives, but in any case the annual income is paid for a 
fixed number of years after the death of the assured. 
The rates of premium for such policies are exceptionally 
low. 

Another method by which low rates of premium are 
produced is that of the discounted bonus system, under 
which a future rate of bonus is assumed, the value of 
which is discounted and allowed in reduction of pre- 
mium. The system involves the necessity of making 
up the deficiency in the event of the bonuses declared 
being smaller than the bonuses discounted ; but it also 
provides that if the bonuses declared are greater than 
the bonuses discounted the difference shall be paid to 
the policy-holder. 

Another system, somewhat akin to the discounted 
bonus plan, is that of the best fraternal societies in the 
United States and Canada, the only representative of 
which in this country is the Independent Order of 
Foresters. The object of these societies is to provide 
the maximum insurance protection that can safely be 
granted for a given cost. Instead of talking about 
future bonuses, and calling upon policy-holders to 
make up the deficiency if the bonus declared is less than 
the bonus discounted, this society reserves the right to 
collect an additional premium should experience prove 
it to be necessary. The distinction is more verbal than 
real. In endeavouring further to decrease the cost of life 
assurance protection the society agrees with its policy- 
holders that it will not pay any surrender values, and 
by this means provides life assurance protection for a 
given amount at a lower cost than any other society 
that offers equal security. It is difficult to see how the 
modern tendency to give life assurance at the lowest 
cost, while at the same time providing adequate 
security, can be carried farther than in such policies as 
these. 

The gambling element in modern life assurance is 
expensive and bad; the investment features are expen- 
sive and good ; the economical changes are good and 
inexpensive, and the individual policy-holder must 
choose the system which is most to his taste. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
GENEALOGY—A NEGLECTED SCIENCE. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


124 Chancery Lane, London, 2 July, 1902. 


Sir,—Mr. Compton Reade’s letter will amuse gene- 
alogists and perhaps interest a wider circle. Is gene- 
alogy a neglected science ? Even though some of the 
‘‘ old blood have succumbed to the Moloch of Free 
Trade” the increased number of genealogical maga- 
zines and family histories in England and America and 
even the books of the despised Burke contradict the 
assertion. So does the output of printed records, such 
as wills, parish registers, &c. Mr. Reade tells us that 
there are ‘‘ heaps of unread records in the custody of 
illiterate tradesmen”. Why the poor ‘‘illiterate 
tradesmen” should be dragged in it is hard to say, 
for an even greater number of unread records are in 
the custody of learned men, such as Mr. Reade, the 
rest of the clergy, lawyers and such officials as the 
Deputy Keeper. 

Then Mr. Reade, who has written of the Rede family ' 
and the many-headed family (!) of Smith, pours out his 
jeremiad. Why does not Heralds’ College live up to 
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the Coronation? Where is Surroy King-at-Arms (sic) 
and Bath Herald; and why is gallant little Wales left 
out in the cold? Well, Surroy King-of-Arms still lives 
but of late has been called Clarenceux as the learned 
G. E. C. would tell us. And as to Bath Herald, if 
created, he would clash with that respected dignitary, 
Bath King-of-Arms. Mr. Reade gives another reason. 
To fill up the College would give the Protestant enemy 
cause to blaspheme for the Earl Marshal might 
appoint only Roman Catholics who as being ‘‘ of the 
older faith” take a livelier interest in genealogy than 
‘*the Baptist chapel young man” who despises family 
history and ‘‘ would sooner expunge the New Testa- 
ment genealogies than admit the accuracy of an English 
pedigree” ! 

Surely this is a little grotesque. Some of us, not 
altogether inexperienced, find that the love of pedigree 
is not confined to any particular creed, class or race 
and the attempt to introduce the odium theologicum or 
to make it a class or racial question is much to be 
deprecated. If we take Heralds’ Coliege as a sample 
we shall find that genealogical ability is pretty evenly 
divided between Anglican and Roman. Perhaps the 
former has the advantage but that may be the one- 
sided view of a mere Protestant. 

However. Mr. Reade has his remedy. Appoint a 
*“Regius Professor of Genealogy duly salaried”. 
Interested as I am in the study of family history I 
venture to protest strongly against such a proposal, 
which would mean little more than to pay somebody 
(with somebody else’s money) to pursue genealogy in a 
dilettante fashion. Let us cease to whine for the fairy 
godmother of ‘‘State aid” and let us, even in the 
humble science of genealogy, trust ourselves to the dis- 
credited doctrine of ‘‘ laissez faire” and the ‘‘ Moloch” 
of Free Trade and all may yet be well. 

Finally Mr. Reade laments that ‘‘since the golden 
epoch [the sixteenth century] we have undergone a 
vulgar devolution”. The phrase is not a happy one 
but probably means that Mr. Reade is ‘‘laudator 
temporis acti”. Does he really believe that pedantry 
and inaccuracy were less rife in the days of Elizabeth 
than in the Victorian age? However he may be in the 
right. The age which produces a learned writer who 
talks of the ‘‘ Baptist chapel young man” and the 
‘banality of Burns” must indeed be in a state of 
“‘vulgar devolution ”. 


I am, yours truly, 


W. P. W. PHILLIMORE. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


1 July, 1902. 

Sir,—The interesting letter of Rev. Compton Reade 
suggests an inquiry as to why genealogy, a matter of 
absorbing interest, should be neglected. Perhaps one 
of the chief reasons is that genealogy is often con- 
founded with the history of wealth or estate so that a 
genealogy is born with the acquisition of an estate and 
dies with its loss, though as a matter of fact many 
families existed in good quality long before they had 
their present estates, and others still maintain their 
position though the former family estate has passed 
away. 

Another reason is the extreme difficulty and expense 
of proving a genealogy according to modern legal re- 
quirements. Had the College of Arms continued its 
visitations we should have had no doubt a very fair 
account of the genealogy of the gentry of the present 
day, but such has not been the case, and there is no 
adequate recompense for the expense involved in ex- 
fodiating a forgotten line. 

Genealogy is also somewhat out of date, for since the 
time of the Tudors it has been the custom to elevate 
men of no quality who have made themselves useful to 
some great man, to peerages or other honours, so that 
men of long descent and reputation are left out and 
‘*My lord” garnished with wealth however acquired 
takes precedence of the ancient gentlemen who, as 
their forefathers, have for centuries been a. blessing to 
their neighbourhood. 

You have again, as Mr. Reade says, the politician 
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who wants to do away with birth and a great many 
other things besides, and the man of cheap wit who 
makes funny little songs on the fees of the heralds, et 
id genus omne. Then again there is considerable 
danger in an indiscriminate opening of one’s muniment 
chest, nor do men of station and ancient heritage like 
to expose themselves to the impertinences of some men 
ever ready to deny existing advantages. 

Again as to Welsh genealogy. Its rules are different 
ab ovo, for all sons of a father are considered equal 
there being no idea of primogeniture, the modes of 
‘* differencing” are also distinct. In an ancient Welsh 
genealogy we have the inestimable aid of the tribal 
distribution of land which enables us to correct errors 
which have arisen. However nothing but an extensive 
and lengthened study of British genealogies could fit a 
man to be a Welsh genealogist and, I believe, that (I 
speak under correction) the College of Arms does not 
possess such an officer. 

A College of Arms having its ramifications throughout 
the country, collecting evidence in every county in a 
broad. not narrow-minded way, would be of great 
advantage to the community, but until we have some 
such institution, its place must be supplied by individuals 
like Mr. Reade and others, who, for the love of their 
forefathers, are able and willing to undertake the ex- 
pense and trouble of compiling and printing an account 
of their genealogy with the authority on which it rests. 
But this cannot be done by all and the late Sir Bernard 
Burke is deserving of all praise in supplying a work, 
wherein families who possess land, &c., might record 
shortly their pedigrees as they have descended to them. 
Lastly, may I be permitted, after half a century’s 
acquaintance with and study of genealogy, to enter a 
caveat for the sake of younger aspirants? In England 
there is a law drawn up by a Scotsman, most useful for 
those engaged in the suppression of truth. I do not 
ask you, my younger and honourable brethren to lie, 
but I do warn you that there is peril in telling the truth 
and especially in publishing it. 


Your obedient servant, 


H. F. J. VAUGHAN. 


THE CASE OF “MONNA VANNA”. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
28 June, 1902. 


S1r,—I made sure that ‘‘Max” would defend the 
Examiner of Plays in his condemnation of ‘‘ Monna 
Vanna”. The chivalrous man, when he sees another 
fighting with his back to the wall against overwhelming 
odds, rushes of instinct to his assistance. And when, on 
the other hand, the man attacked declines to place his 
back to the wall and leaves the overwhelming odds to 
do what they please, the affair becomes ridiculous if no 
one takes his place. I looked for ‘‘Max”, and am 
merely in this’ effective attitude for want of a_better 
champion. Mr. Redford has condemned ‘‘ Monna 
Vanna”, which clearly contains no offence against con- 
ventional morality, and the critics, assuming that he 
condemned it for this non-existent offence, shout Fool 
and Idiot at him. Is this fair? Is it—well, yes, it 
may be English ; we are not a logicalrace. But surely 
the sensible as well as the polite course is to seek other 
possible reasons for the condemnation. Two leap to 
my mind, and I mention them for an example, without 
official collusion. I suggest, first, that Mr. Redford 
adheres to that philosophy of the practical, and above 
all the virile, which some people think will be the 
morality of the future. Good: this virile, strong ex- 
aminer is confronted with a play in which the hero, 
having gotten possession of a lady at great personal 
sacrifice, remarks that he ‘‘ne demande rien... ne 
sait méme plus ce qu'il faut demander”. Ugh! 
says Mr. Redford, we’re decadent enough already ; 
this is morbid; would any healthy-minded athletic 
Englishman talk like this? Of course not. My second 
suggestion is that Mr. Redford, he also, has been 
distressed by the alleged scandal of feminine influence 
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at the War Office. Himself an important public 
servant he could not confide his horror directly to 
the “Times”. But he is asked to sanction a play in 
which sympathy is assumed for a man who subordinates 
the interest of a whole army to his sentimental regard 
for a woman. Horrible! says Mr. Redford; here’s 
direct encouragement to that petticoat influence which, 
if not checked, will one day be our ruin. Me license 
it? Again, of course not. We may disagree with 
these reasons, but surely to a man who believes in them 
the duty of acting on them would be compelling, 
something more important than the gratification of a 
dramatist, however distinguished, or than the anger of 
his English admirers, Mr. Meredith, Mr. Swinburne, 
Mr. Symons, and so forth, however representative 
and important? And surely ‘‘Max”, who is not 
tempestuous as a rule, might have thought of such 
considerations before hitting the wall where Mr. 
Redford’s back might have been ? 


Your obedient servant, 


G. S. STREET. 


PIERO DI COSIMO AND THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


The Red House, Hornton Street, W. 


Sir,—In your issue of 28 June ‘‘ D. S. M.” advocated 
the acquisition by the National Gallery of a cassone 
panel painted by Piero di Cosimo. I immediately took 
occasion to go and see it. Perhaps you will permit me 
to add my voice to your correspondent’s in favour of 
the addition of this picture to the National collection. 


MARTIN CONWAY. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
United University Club, Pall Mall East, 


3 July, 1902. 

Sir,—I beg to add my entreaty to that of your critic 
‘““D. S. M.” as to the proposed purchase of the admir- 
able Piero di Cosimo’s ‘‘ Pirithous and Hippodamia ”— 
now at the Carfax Gallery. 

It is important that this rare picture—two of the 
groups in it are exquisitely original in feeling, and the 
whole a most stately piece of decoration—should be 
secured—while yet there is time—for the Italian school 
at the National Gallery. 


I am, Sir, 
Faithfully yours, 


HERBERT TRENCH. 


THE CORONATION OUTPUT. 
To the Editor of the SATuRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—I have seen the Coronation number of the 
*‘Art Journal”, and I am not sure that your reviewer 
was far out in his strictures, face Messrs. Virtue. 
Take two instances. On p. 194 I read ‘‘ George IV. 
was the last King to walk in procession from West- 
minster Hall to the Abbey”. This is a popular way 
of stating that after the Coronation of George IV. the 
liturgical procession of the estates of the realm from 
the Hall to the choir of the Abbey Church ceased. 
Again p. 172, ‘‘ The Anglo-Saxon Kings were accus- 
tomed to be crowned at Winchester, but William the 
Conqueror elected to be crowned by the Archbishop of 
York at Westminster Abbey”. The truth is that a 
great many of the Anglo-Saxon kings were crowned 
at Kingston, and it is by no means certain that William 
the Conqueror’s was the first Coronation at the Abbey. 
Such information is at the best exceedingly commonplace 
and popular. 

- Yours truly, 


BARRISTER, 








—_—__—— 


REVIEWS. 
KNIGHTS OF THE MOON. 


“© The Romantic School in Germany.” Main Currents 
in Nineteenth-century Literature. Vol. II. By 
George Brandes. London: Heinemann. 1902. 
gs. net. 


WE know of no apter designation for the extra- 
ordinary movement in literature, treated of in 
the English version of a work written in medizval 
midnight by its illustrious Danish author nearly thirty 
years ago, than the one we have chosen. The 
‘‘ Romantic School ”—different and even divergent as 
many of its professors were—found its unity through- 
out in the nocturnal and the chivalresque. Its mystical 
“‘blue flower” was literally bathed in moonshine ; its 
knights symbolised those middle ages, the poetry of 
which it sought to revive as an antidote to the scepticism 
of its generation. But the moon isa dangerous goddess ; 
and the madness which takes its name from her per- 
vades much that emanated from her influence, and 
actually seized more than one of her votaries. It sub- 
sided. Practical reason once more asserted itself, and 
save in the latter-day music of Wagner, the Romantic 
School proved a barren doctrine. Its interest lies 
mainly in the strange state of society, in the psycho- 
logical perplexities, in the sentimental ironies, and in 
the remarkable personalities which it summarised, 
expressed and brought into being. 

Herr Brandes approaches the subject from a 
fascinating standpoint. He examines the character 
and temperament of the Romantic Pioneer rather 
than the actual sequence of the movement. He is a 
brilliant writer, and he portrays the effluence which 
powerfully affected the literature of his own Denmark 
with the same insight which has more than once dis- 
tinguished his analysis of alien individualities. If we 
have a fault to find with him it is that he has not 
acknowledged his half-debt to Heine. Heine’s famous 
treatise on the Romantic School is perhaps the most 
significant and the most poetic criticism that has ever 
been penned. Heine knew all the men, many of the 
women that composed this movement, the bearings of 
which no eyes were so piercing to descry as his own, 
while his interpretative faculty both of thought and 
style is unrivalled. Moreover, there are many 
omissions in the account of Herr Brandes. Uhland 
for example is never so much as mentioned; nor can 
we agree with his contrast of our own Shelley as a man 
of action. The anonymous translator has performed 
the task with considerable success. The book does not 
let itself be felt as a translation at all. 

There are many aspects in which its theme may 
be regarded—as a reaction against formalism, as a 
reaction against Voltaireanism, against rationalism— 
even the educational rationalism of a Lessing—as one 
of the many fruits of the French Revolution, as a 
Teutonic Rousseauism, as a phase of emotional hysteria. 
We prefer a simpler exposition. On the threshold of 
the nineteenth century two great embodiments of two of 
the great principles which dominate human nature— 
liberty and order—were in the full swing of their Titanic 
force. Goethe was writing and Napoleon was fighting. 
Both were egoistic, in the sense that they emphasised 
individuality. Goethe was the great orderer of thought, 
words and feeling. He organised literature. In all 
that he wrought he was organic. Had he sympathised 
with action, with the deed rather than with the word, 
with nature which is unceasing action, rather than with 
art which is immortal repose, he would have indeed 
transformed the world. But, if we may use the phrase, 
he preferred to artilise nature, and by consequence, the 
ideal beauty of his forms remained unproductive. As 
Heine so finely points out, his rounded works were a 
blend of divinity and marble ; his unerring chisel created 
pitiless statues adorning a fruitful garden. Napoleon, 
on the: other hand, although the ruthless orderer of 
armies and of carnage, was an emancipator. Wherever 
he won, he released; and imprisoned ideas were not 
the least of his deliverances. The gigantic conqueror 


proved the rescuer of ideas and the forerunner of eman- 


cipation—especially in the Rhine provinces. Napoleon’s 
deluge of red blood was a baptism of liberty. Goethe’s 
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‘Olympus of stately deities remained sitting beside their 
nectar, while the thunderclouds were furled. 
Germany, with its ridiculous ‘‘ Bund” and meaning- 
less princelets, lay tossing on a fever-bed of unrest. It 
wanted it knew not what, but it vaguely yearned to 
arise and walk. For this, faith—the third great inspirer 
of humanity—was requisite. So long habituated to 
dreamy thought and liberal opinion, so long devoid of 
political freedom, it vaguely panted for action. Goethe 
bade it be active mentally and lethargic politically. 
He disliked the rumble of disturbing cannon. Suddenly 
arose the ‘‘ Romantic School” and bade Germany fix 
its gaze not on the future but the past, on the glamour 
of faith and feeling, of knight and troubadour and 
chatelaine. Goethe was pure intellect, the Romantic 
School mere feeling—and as Herr Brandes has well 
termed it, feeling about feeling. Plato would have 
called it ‘‘the copy of acopy”. For it was just faith, 
that, however outwardly prominent, essentially failed 
the Romantic School. It really believed in nothing 
but feeling : it drifted on a boundless ocean of sensa- 
tionalism, and it disdained Goethe’s message alike of 
the finite and the definite. 
It was largely affected by two philosophers; the one, 
the Napoleon of Philosophy, Fichte, who in brief pro- 
claimed ‘‘cogito, ergo est”; self-consciousness, he 
taught, constitutes the nature around us. The other, 
Schelling, who sought to individualise that nature. The 
Romantic School started by being morbidly self-con- 
scious, after Fichte, and childishly naturalistic, like Schel- 
ling. It took refuge in spirituo-sensuality. The shape of 
its enthusiasm for medizval poetry was only the stuff for 
an ethereal materialism. The animation it craved of 
every stock and stone and tree reverted to the Eastern 
fairy tale. Minnesinger and miracle—the Gothic and 
the Oriental—were its outward manifestations, but the 
simple faith that inspired these forms when they were 
fresh realities was entirely lacking to those who 
masqueraded under them. 
- The two Schlegels are called the founders of the 
movement; but in truth Friederich was the starter. 
Wilhelm is mainly significant for his translations from 
Shakespeare, and the Sacred Books of the East. 
Friederich however inaugurated the chaos of the move- 
ment by his ‘‘ Lucinde ”—in which a witches’ sabbath of 
emotion and voluptuousness plays hide and seek with 
ideals. But between him and Novalis, who is the 
‘““Romantic”’ par excellence, a wide gulf is fixed. 
Novalis was consumptive from his cradle. He lost his 
‘“Sophie” when he was a stripling. Thenceforward 
he was dead, and ‘‘ Sophie” was alive. He transferred 
her being and his affections to “Julie”. He gloated 
Over visions in the tomb, over an unwholesome mixture 
of religious mysticism and sensuous passion that was ap- 
plied to himself—and others of the school—even to their 
profane ecstasies over the sacrament. He was anemic ; 
he invented the ‘‘ blue flower” as an emblem of eternal 
longing. He uttered rhapsodies on rhapsodies over the 
pleasure of pain and the luxury of dying; and, still as a 
youth, hedied. From that time the Romantic School ran 

‘riot. There came the sensitive, interesting and hectic 
Wackenroder, the coarse and even brutal Werner, the 
fantastic Brentano, the aristocratic Von Arnim, the sole 
rational adherent of the ‘‘School”, the ‘‘ Hyena”, 
Gérres, and eventually the wild, eerie and self-dooming 
von Kleist. One by one, through drink, opium, mad- 
ness or suicide, the younger members worked out their 
own damnation, languished, and expired. It seems 
to us that Tieck and even Hoffmann were really 
not Romanticists at all. The first was a satirical 
dramatist of genius who lent himself to the new move- 
ment; the second, a mere fantast who took up solely 
the animation-of-nature department in his fairy tales. 
As Heine sarcastically observes, he was little more 
than something written by Brentano. Fouqué stands 
ona higher level. Herecreated the Spanish form of the 
fairy-romance. He is the Cervantes of the movement. 
The ‘‘ Double” and the ‘‘Shadow” were pet refrains 
of the Romanticists. As Herr Brandes has well 
indicated, their aim was to disintegrate individuality, to 
spread life and dissipate it. Everything for them was 
not life, but a kaleidoscopic refraction of it. 

When we come to the lives of the Romanticists 
themselves we find startling contrasts. Some of those 











who were most bizarre in their books were sober 
officials or dignified professors. But distinguished 
women played a large part in their development, and 
their quarrels remind one of the old Hispano-Moorish 
‘* quarrels in the Hareem”. There was the sensitive 
and sensible ‘‘ Dorothea”—the daughter of Moses 
Mendelssohn—and there was the termagant Caroline 
who bullied her and urged her unambitious Wilhelm 
to impertinences —both respectively the presiding 
goddesses of the two Schlegels. They propose even 
that they shall make a single unhappy family in Berlin, 
admitting Schelling into the select circle ‘‘ with only 
one cook”’—a charming instance of German sentiment 
and economy combined. Every Romanticist had his 
Muse or Egeria, who eventually became a saint. But 
then this was not peculiar to the brotherhood. Had 
not Schiller his Von Kalb, and Goethe his Bettina, with 
many others ? and the philosophers were just as philo- 
sophically polygamous as these were poetically. 

One by one the Romantics drifted into the bosom of 
the Holy Roman Catholic and Apostolic Church. It 
was partly the necessity of their spirituo-sensuality ; 
partly a counterblast to Goethe, ‘‘ the great heathen ” ; 
partly the need of outworn and outwearing emotion 
for a Nurse. To what more august, more appealing 
and soothing Nurse, could the Romantics betake them- 
selves? Herr Brandes however has not mentioned that 
Friederich Schlegel, Tieck, Novalis, Werner, Schiitz, 
Carové and Adam Miiller were born under the shelter 
which the others afterwards, from differing motives, 
invoked and attained. 

Perhaps the newest portion of the book is in the self- 
revelations of Friederich von Gentz—the Talleyrand of 
Austria— who in his blasé old age, when Fanny Elssler 
was handing him champagne, favoured the movement 
which under the Roman egis was in its decrepitude 
almost rivalling his own-—propping the ‘* Holy 
Alliance ” and its Jesuitical propaganda of enervating 
Absolutism. Herr Brandes omits to notice that Gentz 
was at the same time dabbling in very shady financial 
transactions. Space forbids us to linger over the be- 
wildering scene. ‘‘Oh” once wrote Keats in a letter to 
a friend, ‘‘ for a life of sensations instead of thoughts”. 
That is the Romantic School. Keats luckily developed 
manlier aspirations ; but Keats was also a consumptive. 
‘‘Death”’, profoundly comments Heine, ‘‘is not more 
poetic than life”. That was the great mistake of the 
Romantic School, which gloated over unburying their 
dead, in thought, in feeling, in ideas ; which was deaf to 
the appeal of their tumultuous present ; which failed to 
project itself out of itself, which despised action and 
usefulness as vulgar, and remains ‘‘the stillborn child 
of pedantry and affectation”. 


MORE ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.” Tenth Edition.. Vol. 26, 
Edinburgh: Black ; London: ‘‘ The Times” Offices 
1902. 

N examination of the second volume of the new 
edition of this Encyclopedia confirms the im- 
pression made by the first that its weak point is the 
inclusion of articles of a merely popular interest which 
seem not in accordance with the early dignified 
standard of the work. It is in the biographical 
articles that the incongruity is most striking and even 
irritating ; and there cannot be doubt any longer that 
many of the shorter articles do not find a fitting place 
in such a production as the Encyclopedia. The older 
editors were justified in excluding the biographies of 
living personages and we may mention in support of 
this opinion the scraps on Sir Henry Campbell- 

Bannerman and Madame Sarah Bernhardt; and as a 

specimen of some that are of no value that on the 

late Serjeant Ballantine. Of the first two we should 
say that while these distinguished persons live 
we can find all the details we want in the current 
handbooks of popular reference or they are in the 
knowledge of all who read the newspapers. As 
for the poor ineffectual life of a Serjeant Ballantine 
there is nothing to tell which would not be more 
appropriately looked for in a collection of biography 
such as Chambers’ Biographical Dictionary: in fact 
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there.is in the last-named work a more satisfactory 
account. It mentions his two ‘‘ books” the Remi- 
niscences of a Serjeant ‘‘ who had lost his memory ” as 
somebody said, and the ‘‘Old World and the New”. 
Perhaps however we may set off this lapse of 
editorial judgment by observing that the Serjeant’s 
‘‘ Life” just runs to the same length, about a 
quarter of a column, that the ‘‘ Life” of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s reaches, whereas the 
space devoted to Madame Bernhardt amounts to a 
column and a half. But there are some really very 
interesting longer biographical articles which do not 
unnecessarily fill up space. Mr. Frederick Greenwood’s 
Lord Beaconsfield, and Sir Leslie Stephen’s Browning 
and Carlyle are characteristic specimens of their well- 
known literary work. Yet attractive though they may 
be to the general reader we find such articles inferior 
from the point of view of the tradition of the Britannica 
to the articles on similar men in the Dictionary of 
National Biography. The dilemma is of course 
apparent as the real encyclopedic work in that depart- 
ment has been already done by the Dictionary. All we 
can say is that we should have thought the editors 
would feel the desirability of keeping down the 
biographical element to its lowest limit: and there 
would have still been sufficient in the biographies of 
important foreigners such as that of Bismarck by Mr. 
Headlam in the present volume to fill up worthily 
this department of the Britannica. 

It is in fact when the new edition of the Encyclo- 
peedia continues on the older lines and supplements the 
original articles by bringing them down to the present 
time that it is at its best. In the graver walks of 
scholarship and science there are several such articles; 
but on the whole the second volume does not appear to 
contain so much of this class of work as the first. Sir 
Richard Jebb’s article on Bacchylides is founded on the 
new material furnished by the papyrus containing the 
odes which was discovered in Egypt and sent to the 
British Museum in 1896. Professor Rhys Davis in sup- 
plementing his Buddhism has the Buddhist early texts 
edited by the Pali Test Society since the last edition fora 
basis ; and he presents the results of the modified older 
views in a series of interesting propositions. The 
article on Babylonia and Assyria by Professor Sayce 
gives the revision founded on the excavations of recent 
years. In science the similar work of posting the 
account up to date has a notable example in the com- 
bined article by Professors H. Marshall Ward and 
Robert Muir on Bacteriology which is perhaps the 
subject most requiring review both on_ its general 
organic side and on the pathological. It is in 
the last decade of the nineteenth century that 
the most definite work has been done since this 
most recent of the sciences began its wonder- 
ful career. Professor Muir remarks that this decade 
will stand out in the history of medical science as the 
* period in which serum therapeutics and serum diagnosis 
had their birth. The development of Chemistry since 
the last edition is treated in an article, the longest in 
the volume, by Professor Henry E. Armstrong and an 
interesting résumé of the advance made in the pro- 
cesses of scientific brewing is given by Dr. Schidrowitz 
who amongst more scientific formulze gives a useful 
one to the effect that in Germany “ which is usually 
regarded as the beer-drinking country par excellence 
the consumption per head of beer is Jess than in 
England, and that inversely the average German con- 
sumes more alcohol in the shape of spirits than does the 
inhabitant of the British Islands”. We have mentioned 
these subjects as among the graver articles but there is 
an immense gravity in the treatment of Chess by Mr. L. 
Hoffer, of Billiards by Major William Broadfoot and of 
Bridge by Mr. W. H. Whitfield. But we do not sup- 
pose they will supersede the ordinary manuals of these 
games. There is also an article on Betting by Mr. 
A, E, T. Watson which has a strong family likeness to 
the “‘special” articles to be found in the columns of 
evening newspapers. We should place amongst this 
class of work the Prefatory Essay: by Mr. Edward 
Dicey on recent political progress which upsets all pre- 
established notions of an encyclopedia article, while as a 
preface it has no particular appropriateness to the volume. 
It is interesting and expresses generally what most 





educated persons would agree with as to the ‘‘ Con- 
servative Reaction” which Mr. Dicey takes as the 
characteristic of the period of which hetreats. But 
nothing could be more ‘‘ unencyclopedic” in its form 
than such a statement for example as this ‘‘The 
education acquired in virtue of the Act of 1870, whatever 
its other defects or shortcomings, has no doubt made 
the British people much more of a newspaper-reading- 
community than they were previously and has thereby 
rendered them better citizens and more ardent patriots”. 
Such airy claptrap is worthy of nothing better than 
a Board-school primer. In addition to the articles 
mentioned we may further notice the excellent one 
by Mr. W. B. Duffield on Chartered Companies, 
and the extraordinarily long one of sixty columns 
by Mr. C. S. Loch, the secretary of the Charity 
Organisation Society, on Charity and. Charities. 
Mr. Loch is simply amazing. According to S. Paul 
we know that charity sums up the whole law, but 
we did not know that it could be made the equiva- 
lent of almost all theology and classical literature and 
philosophy until Mr. Loch showed us how it could be 
done. And we need hardly say that all ancient and 
modern history either proves that the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society is right or that the society proves all 
ancient and modern history to be wrong. 


CHRISTIAN HISTORY REAL AND 
IMAGINARY. 


‘““A Short History of Christianity.” By John M. 


Robertson. Issued by the Rationalistic Press 
Association, Limited. London: Watts and Co. 
1902.) Osainet. 


‘‘ The Ancient Catholic Church from the Accession of 
Trajan to the Fourth General Council, a.p. 98-451.” 
By Robert Rainy. International Theological 
Library. Edinburgh: Clark. 1902. 12s. 

2 g2OSE. who find themselves unable to accept the 


Christian faith, and who desire to influence others 
in the same direction, may not unnaturally be expected 


-to give such a rational account of the origin and early 


growth of Christianity as will explain the undoubted 
facts of its history. And since the days of Voltaire in 
France and Gibbon and Joseph Priestley in England, 
not to speak of any earlier period, one attempt 
after another has been made ‘‘to inquire by what 
means the Christian faith obtained so remarkable a 
victory over the established religions of the world”. 
Gibbon, it is true, did not write as an avowed 
opponent of Christianity; on the contrary, in his 
famous fifteenth chapter (and in many respects it is 
justly famous) he professes to ask ‘‘ not indeed what 
were the first, but what were the secondary causes of 
the rapid growth of the Christian Church”. Neverthe- 
less, his bias is plainly to be discovered throughout, all 
the more plainly because it is concealed beneath a veil 
of malicious cynicism which is fortunately rare amongst 
English writers who share his views on the subject. 
Joseph Priestley, again, in his ‘‘ History of the Cor- 
ruptions of Christianity” writes in order to prove a 
definite thesis, that the early Christians regarded Jesus 
Christ as a mere man, and that the doctrine of the 
Trinity is a corruption of subsequent date. And since 
then, writings of this same general tendency have been 
numerous, differing from one another in almost every 
possible way, but agreeing in their attempt to provide 
a naturalistic ancestry for the Christian Creed and a 
naturalistic explanation of the growth of the Christian 
Church. 

Now the first requisite for such an explanation is 
that it should be in accordance with known facts ; and 
on this ground alone many such attempts at explana- 
tion stand self-condemned. Such for example is the 
case with that of Dr. Priestley: the very documents. 


‘to which he appealed supply conclusive evidence against 


him, and this not merely in isolated passages or state- 
ments, but in their whole argument and structure. But 
a second requisite, and one hardly less vital than the 
first, is that it should really explain: that it should 
remove antinomies and discrepancies, that it should 
make plain what was otherwise obscure, that it should 
at the very least be as credible and as reasonable as the 
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traditional story which it is endeavouring to oust. 
And this, in the case with which we are at present 
concerned, is no light thing. It is not merely the 
extraordinarily rapid growth or the Church or the 
widespread prevalence of Christianity which thas to be 
accounted for: history is full of sudden appearances, 
of rapid progresses, of notable conquests. But the 
fact has to be accounted for that the Church has 
survived to our days, and has grown unceasingly, 
when all else belonging to that age has passed away ; 
that it has shown the most remarkable power of 
adapting itself to new conditions, of winning and 
retaining new races; that whilst the buttresses with 
which age after age had surrounded it have been 
ruthlessly demolished one by one, the .building itself 
still stands firm on its old foundations, Jesus Christ 
Himself being the chief corner-stone ; above all, that in 
spite of all possible unfaithfulness to their ideal on the 
part of Christians, that ideal grows and spreads 
amongst men, and shines forth clearer to-day than ever. 
in a word, an explanation, to be satisfactory, must 
account adequately for facts suchas these; and even so 
it cannot be accepted unless it can justify itself before 
the final court, that of appeal to historic evidence. 
And judged by this twofold standard, we venture to hold 
unhesitatingly that no one of the attempts that have 
been made to explain the origin of Christianity other- 
wise than in the unique personality of Christ can hold 
its ground for a moment. 

In view of the later history of Christianity, it is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that a far greater marvel would 
be involved in the theory of its naturalistic or mythical 
origin than in what, for the sake of argument, we may 
call the Christian theory. If this latter theory be 
correct, then all that comes after is most natural; if 
not, then it is hard to see either purpose, or even the 
sequence of cause and effect, in human history. And 
again, concentrating attention upon the documents and 
facts of early church life, it is safe to say that the 
orthodox writers of to-day, making all allowance for a 
natural tendency to accept recorded dates and traditional 
ascriptions of authorship a little too readily, are im- 
measurably more sane and rational in their treatment 
and interpretation of the evidence, more faithful to 
historic principles, than those who put forth counter- 
theories of the origin of Christianity. Nor can it truly 
be said that the former are more liable to be governed 
by prejudice than the latter ; for although Mr. Robertson 
thinks it fitting to speak of those who are ‘‘ profession- 
ally committed” to certain views on the one side, it 
must be remembered that the man who has already 
determined from a priori considerations that Christ was 
a mythical or semi-mythical personage is not likely to 
be a dispassionate judge of the evidences of Christianty. 

What we have said may be tested and verified by 
anyone who will compare the method and the conclu- 
sions of the two books which are named above, so 
far as they cover the same ground. Mr. J. M. 
Robertson’s work, the outcome of wide if not very 
solid reading, is an attempt to describe and account 
for the history of Christianity on a naturalistic hypo- 
thesis: it is prejudiced but decidedly clever, nebulous 
in its affirmations and dogmatic in its negations, but as 
a rule by no means offensive in tone. Principal Rainy 
has added another to the already lengthy list of text- 
books on the history of the early Church: it is learned 
and fair as a whole, decidedly good on the doctrinal 
side, but by no means characterised either by original 
research or by a close acquaintance with some of the 
best modern critical work on the period which it covers. 
A comparison of the two books however will at once 
illustrate their difference of method. Dr. Rainy may 
have produced no more than a text-book, but he uses 
his materials as historic materials should be used. Mr. 
Robertson, on the other hand, cannot be said to have 
done so, above all in the earlier parts of his work. He 
heaps together theories as to the documentary evidence 
which are mutually destructive and hypotheses which 
have long been exploded. Nothing is too insignificant 
to be pressed into the service, and the most extravagant 
theories are laid before the reader without a scrap of 
evidence. No analogy is too far-fetched to be drawn 

‘into an argument of common origin ; it is quite enough 
for Mr. Robertson if it can be used against the tradi- 
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tional Christist, or Jesuist, or Jesuine story, for he 
cannot be content without using all of these rather 
objectionable adjectival forms. Things of this kind 
are to be found on nearly every page in the earlier 
part of the book; and after a careful reading both 
of it and of a larger work on ‘‘Christianity and 
Mythology”, to which he refers his readers, we must 
express our deliberate opinion that Mr. Robertson’s 
study of the relations between Christianity and other 
early religions is of no more serious value than the 
theories, formerly more prevalent than they are now, 
which traced back everything to survivals of phallicism. 
Nevertheless, the book is not without its sugyestive- 
ness, as could hardly fail to be the case with the work 
of so gifted a writer; and above all is this the case 
with the later portions. The colouring is somewhat 
lurid, and we feel that all through we are only being 
presented with one side of the story; even in the later 
chapters, too, Mr. Robertson is not always accurate in 
his facts. But a reader who has already some acquain- 
tance with the facts, by any other the book will hardly 
be understood,—will find much that is well worth 
pondering, not a little that is really valuable. 








THE STORY OF A. GREAT HOUSE. 


‘‘The History of Burley on the Hill, Rutland.” By 
Pearl Finch. 2 vols. London: Bale Sons and 
Daniellson. 1902. 42s. 

Ee two volumes compiled by Miss Pearl Finch, 

daughter of the present owner of Burley on the 

Hill, are in respect of all that makes a book attractive 
to the eye excellent. The illustrations, printing, paper 
and binding leave nothing to be desired. Miss Finch 
has set herself the evidently congenial task of describing 
her paternal abode and its contents, and of chronicling 
the lives of distinguished ancestors, and although in 
some respects the author would have improved her 
work if she had submitted certain parts of it to experts, 
the story is told in a manner the more charming for not 
being too technical. 

The manor was bought by Daniel, Second Earl of 
Nottingham, from the spendthritt Duke of Buckingham, 
and thereon the new owner proceeded in the years 1694— 
1702 to erect one of the most imposing mansions in 
England. Ina rapid summary of ten pages Miss Finch 
traces the ownership of the property from Doomsday Book 
to 1700 and gives an excellent ground plan of the old 
house now superseded. The church is described ina 
second chapter. As part of the possessions of the Priory 
of Nuneaton it was valued at the dissolution of the 
monasteries at £10 13s. It remained in a dilapidated 
condition during the Puritan period, and until the new 
lord of the manor restored it. So far the author 
affords an antiquarian sketch which is but a prologue 
to her real theme. Having found all the contracts and 
papers relating to the building of her splendid home, 
she has printed them with appropriate comments, thus 
providing as perfect an example of the process and 
cost of building in England at the close of the seven- 
teenth century as could well be found. The details are 
not perhaps of great interest to any but architects and 
builders—to the ordinary reader they occupy a space out 
of proportion to the human history—but they certainly 
excite wonder. The house built by Lord Nottingham 
—son of the Chancellor—was 224 feet long by 87 feet 
deep (if we rightly understand the measurements) and 
the ‘circumference of the house” 661 feet. Very 
precise contracts, with prices and directions for work- 
men, are printed in full, in respect of both the building 
and of the carpenters’ work. The materials used were, 
5,896 loads of stone, 475,000,000 bricks, 23 oak trees, 
333 oak boards, 1,754 loads of deals, 5,900 panes of 
glass, 549 piggs of lead. The building began in 1694 
and the house was roofed in 1700. The gardens were 
not completed till 1724, and the whole cost was about 
#,80,000 in the money of the time. Lord Nottingham in- 
tended at the outset to spend £15,000 so that the 
professional estimates of architects were apparently 
more inaccurate then than now. Strange to say, the 
designer of this splendid undertaking is unknown. The 
agent or bailiff superintended the work and 180 work- 
men were employed. 

It is most interesting to reflect on the view of life 
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which this operation affords. The family of Finch was 
one of the ordinary gentry. It is mentioned in the 
visitations of Kent, Surrey and Sussex without any 
special reference to great deeds. One daring herald 
‘traces them from a Herbert, Fil Herbert, said to have 
married a daughter and co-heir of Milo Earl of Hereford, 
but until Thomas Finch had married the heiress of 
Eastwell in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and his son 
had married the heiress of Heneage, the Finches did 
not attain the dignity of peerage. The cadet grandson 
of Sir Moyle Finch and Elizabeth Heneage, created 
Countess of Winchilsea, became Lord Chancellor of 
England in 1675, and was created Earl of Nottingham 
in 1681. His son Daniel 2nd Earl was the author 
of this palace. He was in a position after buying the 
-estate to expend on a house a sum equivalent perhaps 
to a quarter of a million of our money. Certainly 
official life two hundred years ago had its advantages, 
for if we may believe Miss Finch, who gives her 
proofs, the first two Earls of Nottingham were very 
conscientious men. The life of the Chancellor is well 
told, his elevation to the office of Lord Keeper, and 
afterwards to that of Lord Chancellor being develop- 
ments of his opposition to the Earl of Shaftesbury. We 
regret however that on p. 147 appears an extraordinary 
and suspicious blunder. Miss Finch refers to the 
supposed venality or rascality (vide Lord Campbell) 
exhibited by Lord Nottingham in the trial of Strafford! 
Viscount Stafford was one of the victims of the miser- 
able Titus Oates, and was no doubt tried by the 
Chancellor, appointed ‘‘ad hoc” Lord Steward. To 
identify him with the famous ‘‘ Thorough” is indeed 
startling. Then the rectory of Wigan is alleged to be 
in Yorkshire—a slip which indicates want of careful 
revision. 

The latter part of the first volume is devoted to 
biographical notes of the Chancellor’s son, and his 
other descendants, illustrated with many interesting 
letters. The correspondence at Burley does not appear 
to have been yet reported upon by the Historical 
Manuscript Commissioners, and it is obvious from 
the selection here printed that there exists matter 
worth the attention of the Commission. The Chan- 
‘cellor’s letters are important and those of Lady 
Charlotte Finch, governess to the daughters of King 
George III., would be interesting to many persons. 
The most curious are those relating to the proposal of 
the proud, or to speak more accurately the ridiculous, 
Duke of Somerset to ally himself with the Earl of 
Northampton’s family. His grace did not condescend 
to inspect the young ladies of Burley himself, but sent 
his chaplain who reported on their various merits, 
describing them as books. [L.C. Edit. 30 stands for 
Lady Charlotte aged thirty, the daughter ultimately 
elevated to be the Duke’s second consort. The 
correspondence is not however perfectly arranged, for 
many of the letters are not fully dated, and the author 
lacked skill or industry as to their sequence. As an 
example we find a letter of the Duchess of Roxburgh 
to her father followed by one written by her first 
husband Lord Halifax. 

The second volume contains a valuable inventory of 
pictures, china and manuscripts. The Charters are 
said to begin in the time of Henry III.; there is a 
treatise on the Star Chamber, also a book of law 
ending with the unknown beatitude, ‘‘ Blessed is the 
people that have the Lord for their God in Heaven, and 
King James for their king upon earth ”. 

Notwithstanding necessary criticisms we must com- 
pliment Miss Finch very highly on her performance. 
Her volumes are beautiful, her style very pleasant, and 
the illustrations worthily represent the portraits and 
other contents of a magnificent place. 





- SOUND NAVAL CRITICISM. 


“‘ Naval Efficiency. The War Readiness of the Fleet.” 
By Archd. S. Hurd. London: Chapman and Hall. 
1902. *75,707. 

"| WENTY-ONE years ago Sir John Colomb gave a 

lecture on “‘ Naval Intelligence and Protection of 

Commerce in War”. Itis republished inthe April number 

of the ‘‘ Royal United Service Institute Journal”. This 
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paper should be read to appreciate fully Mr. Hurd’s teach- 
ing that ‘‘when our naval supremacy is gone, no men 
lining our coasts, no massive forts, nor any practicable 
system of mere coast or trunk road defence, can rescue 
our honour”. These lines would carry more weight, 
if they ran—‘‘ Rescue us from starvation”. No hostile 
army need land, starving millions will soon call for 
peace with or without honour. This is well known on 
the Continent and the object of the invasion plans 
periodically put forward must be to scare us into 
spending large sums of money on an army destined to 
starve alongside the civil population without oppor- 
tunity to strike a blow. The case is stated in a nutshell 
in the report on the manceuvres of 1888. Mr. Hurd 
evidently mistrusts guarantees of efficiency when given 
by a politician. Whether referring the estimates to a 
select committee in camera would improve matters has 
often been discussed;: he has another preferable scheme. 

Much error prevails ashore as to the true functions 
of seagoing forces, and it is well to have it dispelled by 
careful argument ; to this object Mr. Hurd devotes his 
second chapter. The manceuvres of 1888 are treated 
at some length: the committee which reported on 
them came to certain conclusions which still hold good, 
though the introduction of destroyers and submarines 
has probably put beyond discussion the necessity of 
keeping the battle-fleet safe at a conveniently situated 
base, leaving the ports to be watched by cruisers. The 
Japanese manceuvres of igor, a brief outline of which 
is given us, enforce the lesson of 1888—the difficulty of 
successfully blockading under modern conditions—for 
the blockaded broke the cordon, though the blockading 
ships were in proportion nearly two to one. During 
these Japanese manceuvres, twenty-three officers of the 
general staff of the army were present on duty, some 
on board ship, others watching operations from the 
coast fortresses. Much has been written on the 
danger run by our ships from leaving shore defence to 
soldiers; this might be lessened if we embarked 
military officers for short terms afloat. Our allies 
entrust floating defences and submarine mining to 
naval charge, coast fortresses to military. 

Before putting the Report of 1888 aside, note the 
wording which says, our Navy should be ‘‘ beyond 
comparison with that of any two Powers”. The 
suggestive title ‘‘missing British cruisers”? prepares 
the way for an indictment of this year’s programme. 
The figures given by Mr. Hurd demonstrate our de- 
ficiency and prove the need of more cruisers, and 
cruisers in which speed must be the first consideration. 
It is wrong to foster the idea that swift liners can be 
taken from these trade routes; one cannot but share 
Sir John Colomb’s conviction that war will necessitate 
our arming every ocean-going steamer, arranging 
compulsory trade routes, leaving the auxiliary cruisers 
to ply their calling on these highways. Connected with 
the subject of commerce protection is ‘‘ Intelligence”. 
Sir John Colomb has pointed out what systematic in- 
telligence might do for the former, and has suggested 
the formation of a Central Commercial Intelligence 
Council with subordinate departments in each of the 
great colonies ; this appears the most feasible plan for 
supplementing that overworked department, whose 
undermanning Mr, Hurd rightly finds fault with. 
When the Imperial Navy becomes a fact it may be pos- 
sible to organise some such plan, also to form a ship 
reserve in colonial waters modelled on the present Fleet 
Reserve. Onthe allotment of ships to different squadrons, 
Mr. Hurd points out the direct and indirect advantages 
of homogeneous forces; the arguments put forward are 
as sound in respect of guns and boilers as of ships. 
It is curious that when dealing with ‘‘ war readiness 
of the fleet”, Mr. Hurd does not see a possible enemy 
in the United States. We are told to checkmate 
Germany, France, and Russia. The same inability to 
realise the United States as a foe was shown in the last 
gold medal prize essay. 

The problems to be solved by the committee on 
manning deserve careful study as on their solution 
depend all efficient mobilisation schemes. At present it 
is no exaggeration to say that no true reserve of 
personnel exists, and it is difficult even to feel confident 
that careful calculation shows there are sufficient men to 
make it possible to send to sea every warship that 
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would be required. The annual partial mobilisations 
afford no test. One fact, however, often overlooked in 
estimating percentage of wastage, is that disease will 
not affect men afloat as it does an army ashore, and 
ships badly damaged in action leave crews available 
for service elsewhere. One of the most serious ques- 
tions is how to officer the fleet in war-time: the 
tremendous mental strain which the mobility of modern 
ships will cause to commanding officers is often 
forgotten. In this regard Lord George Hamilton’s 
words that work in time of war is a mere duplication 
of the work that has to be done in time of peace acquire 
a sinister meaning. 

No exception can be taken to the view that admirals 
must not be hampered with auxiliary ships that are not 
absolutely necessary. It may be added that to induce 
a habit of relying on defenceless vessels might lead to 
disastrous results in war. The demand for telegraph 
ships is likely to diminish as wireless telegraphy 
develops, and it seems only matter of time before the 
cable question becomes merely academic. Mr. Hurd 
speaks with authority on the delays in the Royal Yards, 
for he has made a special study of them. Throughout 
his book, maps, .charts and diagrams are well arranged 
and evidently care has been taken to secure accuracy. 


NOVELS. 
“* A Modern Miracle.” By M. McD. Bodkin. London: 
Ward, Lock. tIgo2. 6s. 


The more sensational a story is, the more stilted, as 
a rule, is the dialogue. It is as though novelists had a 
dim feeling that sensational episodes are not quite re- 
spectable, and were therefore determined to have one 
feature in their pages to which the most prim could not 
object. ‘‘ Leap! Una, leap!” says a boy of seventeen 
on the first line of “A Modern Miracle.” Mr. Bodkin 
probably thinks it would have been vulgar for a hero to 
say ‘‘Jump!” The story, however, is a very fair 
specimen of the moral and virtuous ‘‘shocker”. The 
wicked people are very silly, of course, but in a story 
of this kind they must be so, or virtue could not 
triumph. There is a pseudo-scientific element in the 
book which promises well but is hardly worked out as 
it might be. The idea of a physiologist (the good man 
of science) who can produce champion athletes by 
reducing systematically their specific gravity is a new 
terror added to recreation. The wicked man of science, 
if such a marvellous genius as Mr. Bodkin makes him, 
would hardly have descended to the very crude notion 
of strewing a bedroom floor with poisoned tin-tacks. 
But the buyers of the book will get lots of fun for their 
money—perhaps, if they have humour, even more fun 
than the author intended. 


“A New Trafalgar: a Tale of the Torpedo Fleet.” 
By A.C. Curtis. London: Smith, Elder. 1902. 6s. 
We have the misfortune to dislike books describing 
warfare in the immediate future between England and 
friendly Powers unless they are either so good as mere 
stories that they justify their existence, or show such 
expert knowledge as to convey real military or naval 
lessons. The late Captain Cairnes’ ‘Coming Waterloo”, 
for instance, was the work of a soldier really versed in 
technical affairs. But some of the silliest rubbish ever 
published appeared a few years ago in the shape of 
imaginary descriptions of a Boer war. We doubt 
whether Mr. Curtis’ work will fulfil our tests. He de- 
scribes sea-fights with plenty of spirit, but the results 
of his actions are never inevitable. England flukes her 
way to victory because—because she is England. Also, 
she has discovered or appropriated two fearsome new 
types of vessel that puzzle the reader as completely as 
they pulverise the foreigner. In point of style the book 
would benefit if Mr. Curtis remembered that sentences 
should end with a full stop and new ones begin with a 
capital letter. 


‘‘Man, Woman, and Fate.” By Iza Duffus Hardy. 
London : Chatto and Windus. 1g02. 6s. 

We admire the courage of a writer who chooses for 

a very ordinary novel a title that would better befit the 

Iliad or the ‘‘Agamemnon” of A%schylus. Almost 

every story that is written attempts, after all, to treat 

of man woman and fate, but there is usually a some- 





what closer proportion between plot and title than in 
this case. Miss Hardy treats of a claimant of stereo- 
typed pattern, who easily hoodwinks the family most 
concerned, but certainly forfeits the readers’ sympathy 
when he talks of ‘‘ putting a bullet through” a raven. 
The fact that he is really a left-handed relative of the 
said foolish family lends plausibility to his claims, but 
he does various stupid and wicked things, and collapses 
ignominiously in the end. A fascinating adventuress 
who was really his sister is described with some skill, 
but the general execution is weak. 


‘“* The New Americans.” By Alfred Hodder. 
Macmillan. 1901. 6s. 


This novel is brilliantly conceived and subtly written. 
It is an inspiration of modernism and the analysis of 
human character is profound. If fault there be, it is 
perhaps that there is too much good stuff put into 
every chapter. All the characters live on such a high 
intellectual plane, that ordinary mundane affairs are 
not always treated in a sufficiently convincing manner. 
Like most intrinsically modern works the ‘‘dénouement”’ 
is the least interesting part of the book, for it is, as it 
surely should be, the development of the characters 
and not of the plot which enchains and enchants the 
reader. 


“John of Gerisau.” By John Oxenham. London: 
Hurst, Blackett. 1902. 6s. 

It is not too much to say that, had Mr. Anthony 
Hope never written the ‘‘ Prisoner of Zenda”, ‘‘ John 
of Gerisau” had never been born. Mr. Oxenham is an 
apt pupil and has imbibed his master’s methods with 
considerable patience and fidelity. His book begins 
well and arouses a certain interest which, however, is 
not consistently maintained. There is too much unneces- 
sary detail and the narrative drags, particularly in the 
middle. Still, as novels go, this is well above the 
average, for the style is good and the story is dramatic 
though scarcely plausible or surprising. The male 
characters are well drawn on conventional lines but 
they do not arouse quite so much sympathy as the 
author intends ; the female characters are mere ciphers 
and scarcely succeed in conveying a serious impression 
to our minds. If this book does not increase Mr. 
Oxenham’s reputation, it need not do much to impair it. 


‘‘ Patricia of the Hills.” By C. K. Burrow. 
Lawrence and Bullen. 1902. | 6s. 

In “ Patricia of the Hills” we have got a novel good 
enough to read and forget. If it had ended as well as 
it began it would have been good enough to read and 
remember. ‘The early scenes lie in Ireland and possess 
both charm and interest. But when the dramatis 
persone are transported to London and produced bodily, 
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‘including the bog-trotter Sheehan, at the Empire we 


pass into the well-trodden paths of the commonplace 
and are led over the usual artificial obstacles to a con- 
ventional ending. The inconvenient rival dies the 
natural death of an Irish landlord, by a shot from behind 
a hedge, the heroine loses her beautiful voice, the 
Empire knows her no more and she enters a life of 
domestic felicity with the faithful hero whom she had 
loved all along. 





NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Convents of Great Britain.” By Francesca Steele 
(Darley Dale). London: Sands. 1902. 7s. 6d. 

Geniuses and saints are the representatives of humanity, the 
one expressing its finest intellectual possibilities, the other its 
highest spiritual development. They are the heights soaring to 
the infinite from the dull level : they make immortality conceiv- 
able, and beauty comprehensible. They leap to the unseen, 
and touch with surety what is beyond the apprehension of the 
senses. They save the world from the charge of blind material- 
ism and dull indifference, but its heavy clogged stupidity does 
not realise its debt. The beauty in the conventual life of holi- 
ness, of self-abnegation, of perpetual intercession, does not appeal 
to a utilitarian public, unless it is combined with such obvious 
good works as nursing or the care of the poor. The care of 
the body is more commendable than the care of the soul. The 
world hates what it does not understand, and it only 
understands material comfort and sensible satisfaction. 
This handbook of the Convents of Great Britain is not intended 
as an apology for or an inducement to the religious life ; it 
is merely a compilation of data furnished by some go orders 
and communities, the account of each being very brief and 
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convinced of her vocation may choose that order in which she 
may best develop her spiritual life. Some, like the poor classes, 
are strictly enclosed and given up to self-mortification and 
intercession for the indifferent and ignorant ; others, and by 
far the greater number, are active and less strictly enclosed, 
given up to good works, supporting hospitals, orphanages and 
schools, and visiting the sick and needy; some, like the 
Benedictines, were founded in the earliest ages of the Church, 
others are the result of an almost medizval fervour in modern 
times, like the poor Sisters of Nazareth. Father Thurston has 
written an admirable preface, in which he gives an interesting 
account of the extraordinary revival of religious life after the 
French Revolution, and of the flight of many communities to 
England in consequence of French persecution. 


“ A University Text-book of Botany.” 
Campbell. 
175. net. 

The author indicates in his \preface that the volume is an 
attempt to compress the essentials of modern botany into a 
compact form, and is also intended as a work of reference. 
In the latter capacity it is, we fear, beside the mark, for 
the subjects dealt with are treated perhaps necessarily in a 
scrappy fashion. Even as an elementary text-book, it is no 
better than many others already in existence, and there appears 
to have been little need for its production. The first three chapters 
deal briefly with the general morphology and anatomy of the 
plant. The following two-thirds of the volume are concerned 
with the main divisions of the vegetable kingdom’ in the 
taxonomic portion of which the author closely follows Engler 
and Prantl. The concluding chapters treating of Physiology, 
Relation to Environment, and Geological and Geographical 
Distribution of Flants, are good so far as they go, but are too 
brief to be of much use to any but elementary students. As 
might have been expected, the chapters upon the classification, 
structure and general biology of the Archegoniatz and Pterido- 
phyta—Professor Campbell’s special subjects—are the best in 
the volume. The illustrations throughout are good, many being 
new, and the bibliography at the end of each chapter is 
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useful. 
“ Medizeval Wales.” By A. G. Little. London: Unwin. 
TOO2) ee2S.10d 


This little volume contains the substance of a course of 
popular lectures delivered by the author at Cardiff in 1901 
on the politics, religion and literature of Wales in the 
period between the Norman Conquest of England and the 
destruction of Welsh independence by Edward I. He 
modestly states that his work is not an independent contribu- 
tion to knowledge: all the same the historical student will 
gain from his pages some new ideas alike on the monks 
and friars, the Lords Marcher and castles of Wales in the 
knightly years—while for the teaching of Welsh medizval 
history in schools the book should be of great utility. 
Though not specially original, the chapters on the two 
most fascinating Welsh authors of the Middle Ages, Geoffrey 
of Monmouth and Giraldus Cambrensis admirably summarise 
the results of recent research. More striking is the chapter on 
Llywelyn ap Gruffydd and the Barons’ War. It shows that 
one of the causes that led to De Montfort’s final failure 
was his alliance with Prince Llywelyn to whom he ceded over- 
much in the treaty of 1265. “It became clear to the Lords 
Marcher that their power was endangered by Llywelyn’s 
success ; and that they must make common cause with Prince 
Edward” (p. 136). So the Mortimers and Bohuns and finally 
the De Clares passed over to the royalists, and the result was 
Evesham. 


“Friends that Fail Not.” By Cecil Headlam. 
Hurst and Blackett. 1902. 6s. 

This collection of republished essays will no doubt be 
very welcome in its present form. Mr.! Headlam’s reading 
has been wide and apparently discriminating. It is not quite 
clear why they are called essays concerning books, when such 
diverse subjects as smoking, street cries and umbrellas are 
included, but all are written in such scholarly fashion and with 
such good taste that they are more than readable. Perhaps 
the most interesting of the series is that in which a Frenchman, 
M. Decremps, gives his experiences of London in 1789. 
Writing of the general impression among Frenchmen that 
Londoners did nothing but fight from morn till eve, he says 
“A man need not fight unless he wishes to. If he gives in 
at once, or else lies down on the ground, his adversary would 
not be allowed to touch him. If he did the crowd would stone 
him”! Again he says “There are no glasses on the table and 
everybody has to drink out of the same pot... . It is at any 
rate not dangerous to health, for in spite of this habit the 
English make fairly good soldiers”. 


“The Making of the Empire.” By Arthur Temple. 
Melrose. 1902. 55. 

Mr. Temple explains that this is rather more than a new 
edition: is “an old book” almost entirely rewritten and re- 
arranged, whilst “a slight juvenility in its appeal” has been 
removed, “in order that it may take its place as a serious 
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If Mr. Temple had not been so good as to explain we should 
have imagined this was a new book, so innocent of the success 
of the first edition were we; and if he had not assured us that 
there is not even “a slight juvenility in its appeal” we should 
have misapprehended its character and intent. That it is “a 
serious record” we cannot deny ; it is a hash-up of encyclo- 
paedic data under the heads of the separate parts of the Empire. 
It may appeal to the man in the street who has not mastered 
the main outlines of the story of the Empire from a thousand 
articles in popular periodicals : it will not appeal for a moment 
to the serious student. Mr. Temple is not a Jose nor a Wood- 
ward, to say nothing of a Seeley. 


We have received from Mr. John Murray new editions of 
two guide books, one to “Zermatt and the Matterhorn” 
(3s. net), the other to ‘Chamonix and Mont Blanc” (3s. net) 
by Mr. Edward Whymper. A new edition is also to hand of 
Messrs. Ward Lock’s “ Switzerland” (1s.). From Messrs. 
Dulau comes the seventh edition of ‘North Wales” by 
Messrs. Baddeley and Ward. Messrs. Kegan Paul send us a 
revised issue of Bradshaw’s Dictionary of Mineral Waters, 
Climatic Health Resorts, Sea Baths and Hydropathic Estab- 
lishments for 1902 (2s. 6d.) containing all sorts of information 
useful to health-seekers. Messrs. Black have also been revising 
several of their guide books in both the shilling and the ~ 
sixpenny form. Among the former are “Ireland”, ‘ Ply- 


mouth”, “Exeter” and “Leamington”, and among the 
latter \S.Jersey 7, «Guernsey,» dice’, © * [iracombe 7a rand 
“ Bournemouth”. No. 21 of the Homeland Association’s 


Handbooks is “The City of St. Albans: its Abbey and 
its Surroundings” (25. 6d. net) by Mr. C. H. Ashdown. 
“ America Abroad” (Greening. 1902. 6d.) appears for .the 
twelfth year for the guidance of the American traveller in 
London, Paris, and elsewhere. Greening’s “ London” (Fifth 
edition. 1902. 6d.) has also become an annual. Mr. Grant 
Richards enters a field that seems to be fairly well filled 
already with “The New Guides” (2s. net each), Mr. G. E. 
Mitton contributing “ The River Thames” and E. E. Bicknelh 
** South-West. Cornwall”. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


“The Antigone of Sophocles.” With Introduction, Notes and 
Appendices. By M. A. Bayfield. London: Macmillan. 
1902. 25. 6d. 

Biblical scholarship is not the only science whose critics may 
be divided into orthodox and advanced. The same is true of 
classical exegetics. We have the learned scribe who painfully 
collects all that has been written about some doubtful passage 
and then proceeds to choose the best of a series of impossible 
interpretations, and the original commentator who instead of 
sorting out the cobwebs his predecessors have spun round an 
evidently corrupt passage grapples with the text and effects 
a radical cure by boldly emending it. In no department 
of Greek literature has the advanced scholar done more than in 
the emendation of the dramatic poets. Bringing forward his 
famous touchstone, which puts to the test not merely the 
correctness of the language but also the possibility of the 
remarks from the speaker's point of view, he has rid the 
tragedians cf many impossible renderings that the undramatic 
German has been willing to pass because forsooth they could 
be got to construe. Of these new advocates of applying 
psychology to criticism Mr. Bayfield is rapidly winning himself 
a distinguished place. Although his books are professedly 
intended in usum scholarum, they contain a good deal more 
original matter than many larger and more pretentious editions, 
while as school books they are far above the ordinary school 
edition which in nine cases out of ten is the veriest hackwork. 
Yet the unostentatious way in which the matter is presented 
prevents the youthful scholar from being discouraged by the 
problems to which he is introduced. Too often our fifth and 
sixth form boys are brought up exclusively on the ‘“textus 
receptus” insomuch that scholarship has in many cases become 
almost synonymous with cramming. Mr. Bayfield’s notes 
while they give the right sort of help to the ordinary boy, are 
just the kind to induce the more thoughtful pupil to think for 
himself. Take for instance the admirable note on redecav, line 
632. Of the many good things the edition contains space 
allows us only to call attention to two: a brilliant emendation 
in the famous épws chorus which has all the inevitableness of 
certainty about it, and a happy explanation, approved by Dr. 
Fraser, of the standing riddle why Antigone was not put to 
death but immured alive. 


“¢ The University Tutorial Series’: Tutorial Arithmetic.” By 
W. P. Workman and R. H. Chope. London: Clive. 
1902. 35162. 

The chief but by no means the only merit of this workis the 
deliberate ‘attempt it makes to break down the party wall 
between arithmetic and algebra that the unscientific classifiers 
of the past century tried to build up between these two essen- 
tially interdependent subjects. An excellent point about the 
book is the abolition of the term GCM and the definite substi- 
tution of HCF for it. It may seem to many a mere stroke. of 
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the pen, but if universally adopted is a ‘veritable revolution. 
No one who has not taught generations of small boys can have 
the slightest idea of the volume of confusion that the similarity 
of initials between greatest common measure and least common 
multiple has produced. Other noteworthy matters in the 
book are the chapter on approximations, a pictorial method of 
depicting the multiplication of fractions and interesting data on 
prime numbers. The section on stocks and shares is an 
improvement on most existing arithmetics, but the idiotic 
fashion of quoting shares as they are quoted on no bourse in 
Europe or America is continued, as well as the futile problems 
which involve fractional shares. No doubt the defenders of the 
sacrosanct nature of these operations would defend them on 
the grounds of mental gymnastics, but in that case it would be 
easy to point out with Professor Perry exercises quite as valuable 
and practical into the bargain. A word must be said for the 
collection of arithmetical “ cruces and nuces” at the end of the 


book. Some of them will tax the ingenuity of the most 

expert. 

“A Junior English Grammar.” By W. Williamson. London : 
Methuen. 1902. 2s. 


This is one of those books that we can most conscientiously 
advise teachers to avoid. The definitions and explanations are 
often vague or incorrect. Naturalists will probably be 
astonished to hear that “ bee” is the feminine of “ drone”. The 
plural of wharf and hoof is given as wharfs and hoofs only. 
After cavilling at the definition of case being “the relation of 
the noun to other words in the sentence” and giving a vastly 
inferior definition, the author adds “ Its work is to show how the 
noun stands with regard to other words in the sentence.” This 
is differentiating between Tweedledum and Tweedledee. Other 
notanda selected at random are: “We generally say that 
boxes (in the sentence ‘is sent in boxes’) is the objective case.” 
Gracious goodness what do we say otherwise? “A walking 
stick” is defined as the gerundial participle! “The wz in w- 
trains” is defined as an adverb with participle understood ! 
“Tt is just worth while to draw a distinction between a pronoun 
and an adverb” (the italics are ours). “The train is late again 
as (Relative) usual.” 


“‘ The Discourse on the Method and Metaphysical Meditations 
‘of René Descartes.” Translated by Miss G. B. Rawlings. 
London: Walter Scott. 1901. Is. 6d. 

Miss G. B. Rawlings’ translation of the two best known 
works of Descartes is adequate. Her introduction is less satis- 
factory. The whole question of Descartes’ attitude towards 
religion seems very superficially handled. Descartes was cer- 
tainly not asceptic, considering that the proof of the existence 
of God is one of the corollaries of his central axiom. To talk 
about his orthodoxy is equally misleading for anyone who can 
read between the lines of the passage in which he introduces 
his physical theories. Again in attempting to exculpate 
Descartes for his theory of animals being pure autonomata, 
Miss Rawlings does not seem to recognise that the theory of 
animals having no feelings, if not directly stated, is directly 
implicit in it. For our part we hold him largely responsible 
for the insensibility towards the ill-treatment of dumb creatures 
which still widely pervades French society, and which to our 
mind’ is very largely perpetuated by the influence of the 
Cartesian doctrines which has not yet worked itself out. 


“The Old Senate and the New Monarchy.” Historical Latin 
Readers. By F. M. Ormiston. London: Black. 1902. 2s. 
We have no objection to historical readers provided that the 
selected passages are sufficiently long to give a real con- 
spectus of the event they describe, but we cannot commend 
the patchwork of snippets by which Mr. or Miss or Mrs. F. M. 
Ormiston attempts to piece together the story of the Old Senate 
and the New Monarchy, eked out as it is by the synopsis 
prefixed at the head of each tit-bit. The book might be of 
some possible use if read in conjunction with a regular history, 
but the jumble of styles produced by extracts from authors as 
unlike as Cicero and Suetonius, however toned down by the 
editor, cannot fail to have a bad effect on the young scholar’s 
Latinity. The best feature of the book is the collection of 
historical parallels. The notes are often far too condensed and 
their English faulty. 


“The Self-Educator in English Composition.” By G. H-: 
Thornton. Edited by John Adams. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 19gol. 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Adams has the root of the matter in him. Unlike the 
majority of writers on the art of composition he does not waste 
the pupil’s time or his own by elaborate rules on grammatical 
minutiz or disquisitions on the flowers of rhetoric. He goes 
straight to the point and keeps to it throughout. “The only 
Satisfactory way to learn composition is to compose.” The 
book abounds in practical hints. Not only the “ self-educator” 
but many teachers may profit by reading it. In its clear 
representation of the real difficulties and desiderata of ordinary 
composition the book is one of the best we have ever seen. 


“A. Treatise on Elementary Statics.” By J. W. B. Dobbs. 
London: Black. 1901. 7s: 6d. iF 


This is a book for beginners on coplanar forces without th 
use of the calculus. The leading feature of the bookwork is 





the constant use of an auxiliary force diagram. This certainly 
tends to clearness, and clearness is half the battle with the 
beginner. The author starts well by working out his illustra- 
tive examples both geometrically and analytically. Later on 
he wearies of well doing and, as a rule, gives only analytical 
solutions. Those who desire further light inva geometrical 
sense are referred to another book of his on the same subject. 
Such methods are not likely to further the sale of the work he 
refers to, and will certainly hinder that of the present volume, 
which in other respects has much to commend it. 


“ Descriptive Geography from Original Sources: Central and 
South America with the West Indies.” By E. D. and 
A. J. Herbertson. London: Black. 1902. 2s. 

This is another book of the reader type. It contains a 
serviceable introduction which should be read not only when 
the book is begun but also when it is finished in order to give 
the pupil a bird’s-eye view of the whole. The extracts are 
sufficiently long to produce a general sense of the local colour 
and atmosphere of the central and southern parts of the 
Western hemisphere. They should, however, be always studied 
in conjunction with an atlas. 


‘“‘ Practical Exercises in Magnetism and Electricity.” By H. E. 
Hadley. London: Macmillan. 1902. 2s. 6d. 

This is a compilation of experiments by a practical teacher 
who not only knows the requirements of his subject but also 
the needs of his pupils. Thus where the theory on which an 
experiment is based presents certain difficulties it is given in 
a preamble to the experiment itself. Another good point in 
the book is the utilisation whenever practicable of every-day 
objects as apparatus instead of pandering to the weakness of 
some teachers of science to-day who demand the most 
elaborate and delicate instruments for performing the most 
humdrum experiments. 


The Organised Science Series. First stage. 
struction.” By Brysson Cunningham. 
1901. 25: 

Although this is avowedly an examination book, its clearness 
of arrangement and practical treatment of the subjects render 
it a desirable acquisition not only for those who wish to pass 
the Board of Education Examination, but also for those who 
dabble in or have to do with bricks and mortar. Many a land 
agent who has to supervise building might with advantage add 
this book to his library. A careful perusal of its pages would 
put him on his guard against some of the wiles of the unprin- 
cipled jerry-builder. 

“¢The University Tutorial Series’: Tacitus Histories III.” 
Edited by W. H. Balgarnie. London: Clive. 1902. 
38. 6d. 

This edition though not likely to set the Thames on fire is 
conceived on sound lines and is provided with a serviceable 
introduction. 


“ Building Con- 
London: Clive. 


THES JULY: REVIEWS: 


Captain Mahan’s article in the “ National” on “ Considera- 
tions Governing the Disposition of Navies” is that to which 
most people will probably turn first in the July reviews. It is 
disappointing. Captain Mahan writes as Sir Oracle and 
advances views that will strike the reader either as obvious or 
as covering some meaning too subtle for ordinary intellects. 
The upshot of a long, ponderously phrased paper is that navies 
are to be disposed in accordance with the direction and possi- 
bilities of commerce. All he says is absolutely true, but he 
seems to take the serious readers of the big monthlies for a set 
of students who have yet to grasp first principles. His appeal 
to localities to regard general interests rather than particular is 
not unnecessary, and the best sentence in the article is, we 
think, this: “What Australia needs is not a petty fraction of 
the Imperial navy, a squadron assigned to her in perpetual 
presence, but an organisation of naval force which constitutes 
a firm grasp of the universal naval situation.” Mr. W. J. 
Courthope in the same review is much more suggestive and 
readable in his views concerning “The Society of the British 
Empire”. He combats the view that material profit and 
advantages should be the paramount end of Imperial 


federation. To Mr. Courthope it “appears that the moral and 
social element in the question enormously predominates”. The 
Free-trader again fares badly this month. In the “ Fort- 


nightly ” Dr. Beattie Crozier in his leisurely philosophical way 
shows us how to ruin a free-trade nation. He is not prepared 
to sit still “and see our commerce captured by preconcerted 
design and our industries one by one given over to the spoiler 
like sheep on an open plain, because the ghost of a dead and 
superannuated political economy has forbidden the erection of 
defences against the wolves”. To much the same effect writes 
the Editor of the “Monthly Review”. At present he says, 
“the popular acceptance of Free Trade seems to have nothing 
stronger behind it than the habits and traditions of the past 
half-century ; considerable forces no doubt but hardly capable 
of sustaining any very severe practical test”. M. Yves Guyot 
in the “ Contemporary” is alone in attempting to defend one- 
sided Free Trade for England, and he is a foreigner. We 
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respect M. Guyot’s economic attainments, and usually are able 
to follow his reasoning. We are, however, at.a loss to under- 
stand his contention that a Customs Union which would turn 
the commerce of the Colonies with the foreigner to the ports of 
Great Britain would result only in organised contraband. His 
own wisdom culminates in the suggestion that what England 
needs is still greater freedom: “ Free Trade should be followed 
by Free Labour.” Mr. Frank Hatheway’s “Appeal from 
Canada”, which also appears in the “Contemporary”, is 
evidence that M. Guyot’s theories of the best economic policy 
for the Empire find no favour in the colonies. “A higher tariff 
against the United States and preferential trade within the 
British Empire” is the Canadian view. Appeals of another 
sort come from South Africa. The Hon. Alex. Wilmet and 
the Rev. Dr. Wirgman in the “ Nineteenth Century ” both 
advance weighty arguments in favour of the suspension of the 
Cape Constitution in order that political and race rancour may 
not be allowed to prejudice the future of the country. 

The Lessons of the War, the Shipping Trust, and the Report 
of the Committee on the Education of Officers, form a not 
very encouraging collection of subjects on which the reviews 
descant at some length and with much variety of sentiment. 
The “ Fortnightly ” sums up on all three questions in an article 
on “England After War”. The army, we are assured, has 
escaped indelible disgrace by achieving in three years what it 
should have done in three months. The report on officers’ edu- 
cation is “a damning commentary” on our “ mental sloth” and 
“social triviality” while the jealousies and supineness of the 
shipping companies are “ probably as serious a form of national 
inefficiency as anything of which we could accuse the War 
Office”. Apart from Mr. Chamberlain, the “Fortnightly” is 
sure the country would see the Government disappear without 
regret. Thatis not “ Blackwood’s” opinion. ‘ Blackwood” is 
in a peculiarly optimistic frame of mind this month. Referring 
to the peace, it says:—‘“Our three greatest generals must 
divide the honours of success: Lord Wolseley, with his con- 
tinuous stream of reinforcements and supplies ; Lord Roberts, 
with his brilliant strategy ; Lord Kitchener, with his untiring 
patience and far-seeing organisation. We owe to Lord 
Salisbury’s Ministry every gratitude and consideration 
for the anxieties which they must have endured and 
the brilliant successes which they have won.” Appar- 
ently “Blackwood” accepts as a brilliant triumph anything 
that saves us from Gladstonian disaster and magnanimity. 
We are frankly astonished to find in Maga’s pages an article 
making specious defence of the Morgan Trust :—“ Granted that 
the ships are American owned to this extent, that the profits 
(or losses) go into (or come out of) American pockets, still they 
were built by British workmen, out of British material, are 
commanded by British officers, are on the British Register, fly 
the British flag, and stand in the same position as other British 
ships as to employment in war.” Mr. Benjamin Taylor in the 
“ Nineteenth Century ” whilst deprecating the “lurid pictures ” 
of British distress drawn by “hysterical newspapers” is con- 
scious of the serious nature of the attacks made on British 
shipping interests by American capital, but assures us that we 
have the game in our own hands if any attempt is made to 
appropriate our greatest industry. ‘The resources of com- 
mercial warfare, happily, are not the monopoly of American 
syndicates.” That is all very epigrammatic and true, but what 
is wanted is evidence that the Government and the nation are 
prepared to utilise “the resources of commercial warfare” 
which they command.  Lieutenant-Colonel F. N. Maude in 
the “Contemporary” exposes in caustic terms the defects of 
British army education. Major-General Frank Russell in the 
“ Nineteenth Century” examines the recent report in a spirit 
more sober though not less earnest. The defects of the army 
are patent: what of the navy? Herr Ernst Teja Meyer in 
the “Contemporary” gives “A German View of the British 
Navy”: it is a very unfriendly view, and is intended to prove 
that Great Britain has an army, Indian and Colonial forces 
included, which a couple of French army corps could in Herr 
Meyer’s elegant phrase “drive to the devil”, that the navy is 
obsolete and inefficient and the crews are mutinous. On the 
other hand the German navy is perfect. This excited diatribe 
is much less disturbing than Mr. Archibald Hurd’s rational 
article in the ‘‘ Nineteenth” in which he says ‘that the British 
fleet, with all its virtues, is not organised with ““ the serious study 
of the necessities of war that distinguishes the German fleet”. 

Some of the miscellaneous articles in the reviews and 
magazines are excellent reading. Professor Dowden in the 
“National” writing on “Shakespeare as a Man of Science ”, 
demolishes both the higher criticism and the Baconian theory, 
and Mr.- W. H. Mallock in the “ Nineteenth Century” has 
some “ last words” on “ Mrs, Gallup’s Alleged Cypher”. Mr. 
Mallock’s patience and ingenuity might surely be better em- 
ployed than in attempting to out-Gallup Gallup. He is con- 
fident that there is more to be said for Mrs. Gallup than 
Mrs. Gallup herself realises, and defines the opposition of 
her critics as the “mere idle and petulant vapourings of 
Shakespearian orthodoxy”. In the “ Nineteenth” also Mr. W. 
Sichel shows how the prophecies of Disraeli came true: an 
absurd misprint makes Disraeli alive in 1897. “ Lord Howe’s 
Victory” and “On the Heels of De Wet” in “ Blackwood” 











are both admirable papers. In the “ Monthly” Mr. Basil 
Worsfold completes his careful analysis of the Spion Kop affair 
and Mr. Arthur Morrison begins what promises to be a remark- 
able series of papers on the Painters of Japan, accompanied by 
black and white reproductions of their work from the writer’s 
own collection. The “Empire Review ” devotes three articles to 
the Colonial Conference ; the first by the Editor notes the points 
for discussion, the second by Lieut.-Col. J. Sanderson Lyster 
advances a plea for consolidation and the third by C. de Thierry 
deals with the defence question. Canon Henson has a 
valuable paper in the “ Cornhill” on “ Westminster Abbey : the 
Centre of the Empire”, Mr. Julian Ralph makes a study of 
Lord Salisbury in the “ Century ”, Mrs. Tremayne, a Canadian, 
in “ Crampton’s” charges the French Canadians with disloyalty 
and with openly celebrating Boer victories,—a curious com- 
mentary on the devotion of the French Canadian in the field— 
and Mr. David Hannay in “Macmillan’s” writes a delightful 
critical appreciation of Sir William Napier, as historian and 
stylist. 


LITERATURE. 


Dante. By Karl Federn. Verlag von E. A. Seemann. 
Leipzig, Berlin und Wien. 1899. M. 4. 

This important work should have been reviewed long ago in 
our columns. Condensed, though itis, it is written by a master: 
of his theme and of the medizeval history which preceded and 
attended it. Dr. Federn has well-nigh exhausted the sources 
of information in these regards, and it is to be hoped that his 
commendable terseness in this volume will one day yield to a. 
freer and more expansive treatment. 

In discussing the various problems of Dante’s career, he pro- 
tests with justice that all great “ subjective” poets have drawn 
their own portraits in their works. Such is eminently the case 
with Dante ; and the wonderful vision—at once transcendental 
in its sublimity and precise in its symbolical symmetry—is in 
truth the history of his own soul. We discern through its. 
gigantic perspective a spirit, intense yet self-contained, that 
suffered in silence and fed upon itself. 

“ His soul was like a star, and dwelt apart.” 


Dr. Federn shows from many passages what must have hap- 
pened in the development of the knightly and sensitive organi- 
sation that emerged after the internal and external upheavals. 
of 1300, above the world that misconstrued him, a spirit 
imperious and austere—“ The man who had seen Heaven and 
Hell”, ‘“ Passing through nature to eternity”. 

Everything about Dante is fraught with mystery. His family 
was noble yet half unknown, and it is interesting to learn that 
the name Alighieri is of Teuton origin. His mother died before 
he could have known her. Of his father he makes no mention, 
although a remote kinsman figures in his song. Perhaps his 
early meeting with Beatrice Portinari—that earthly love which 
he idealised into the love of heaven, and eventually into divine 
aspiration itself—is the sole firm figure of his boyhood, though 
commentators have sought to see even in her the symbol 
of an allegory. Dr. Federn’s notes on the “Vita Nuova ” 
are admirable and luminous. Dante and Byron—oppo- 
site in most elements—resembled each other in this, that their 
boyish love—before passion could be intermingled—was so 
fierce that it made them swoon. Perhaps Dante, like Byron, 
had epileptic tendencies. Of Dante’s gentle youth, Bruno, its 
probable instructor, and Guido, its proved companion, are the 
main certainties, and both these characters are admirably 
outlined. The new poesy of the Troubadours, and the old 
studies of theology and philosophy were Dante’s earliest in- 
fluencers. The first fascinated him apparently up to Beatrice’s. 
death. After it he betook himself to the latter as a haven of 
consolation from the storms which beset his manhood. Out 
of these studies the patriotic fervour of action seems to have 
roused him. He was of course a Ghibelline, and was 
mixed up in the factious rages of “ The Blacks” and “The 
Whites”. Florence had become a democratic republic. 
Dante fought for her, became ambassador at Rome where he 
beheld and loathed the marvellous Boniface VIII. Hence- 
forward his ideals for Church and State were bound up with 
the Emperor. He became “prior” of the city council. He 
fell through the fears and intrigues of the pro-French-Papal 
party. He was exiled apparently alone, though two 
of his sons afterwards joined him. Of his wife, Gemma 
Donati, next to nothing is ascertained. The tradition of her 
shrewishness seems a myth. But under the stress of 
misfortune what could she have in common with this weird, 
haunted, seer of visions, and dreamer of dreams? and what 
passions must have indeed tortured the bard who could portray 
the Francesca episode—passions purified in him through piety 
and creative of pity. From State to State he wandered, teaching, 
thinking, brooding. Padua, Bologna, Verona all harboured 
him, but only for a season. He even sought Paris. But he 
never desisted from striving to regain the city which was his 
country, and from which, as was said, he went to heaven. 
At one supreme moment Henry VII.—that idealist emperor, 
who inspired the poet’s “ De Monarchia ”—almost gave him the 
opportunity. But alas! he died before his high mission could 

(Continued o1 page 24.) 
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What does it mean ? 


ONE HUNDRED BRITISH POLICYHOLDERS IN THE 
MUTUAL LIFE are insured for £1,801,702, an AVERAGE 
for each of £18,017. One of these insured last year 
for £50,000. Another has increased from £53,000 
to £80,000, while a third has raised his holding 
from £50,000 to £126,000. In each case the insured 
draws an immediate income at the rate of 3 per 
cent. per annum on the large premiums payable. 





*© A Policy in the MUTUAL LIFE not only protects the Family, but is 
equally valuable as an OLD AGE PROVISION for the Insured.” 


TO SECURE THE BEST VALUE FOR MONEY, APPLY TO 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CONPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


ALL POLICIES now issued by THE MUTUAL LIFE embody conditions 
of guarantee. 


AUTOMATIC PAID UP INSURANCE; EXTENDED INSURANCE 
(Free of further Charge); LOANS; LIBERAL CASH SURRENDER 
PAYMENTS. 


Established 1848. 





Funds, Nearly £72,000,000. 





Head Office for the United Kingdom: 
16, 17, & 18, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, Genzeral Manager. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(FouNDED 1806.) 


50 REGENT ST., W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON.. 








Invested Funds 
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Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 
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CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


NO COMMISSION. NO SHAREHOLDERS. 








ABSOLUTE SECURITY—LARCE BONUSES—LOW PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,217,388. Annual Income, £409,135. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


Offices: 2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 





Total Funds exceed £4,993,482. 


Last Valuation of Scottish Union and National Policies by H™, Table, 
with 3 per Cent. Interest. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


Almost all descriptions of Property insured on the most favourable 
terms. 





EDINBURGH: 35 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
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JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretary and Manager. 


NORWICH UNION 
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‘be realised. Dante was born, according to earthly horoscopes, 
under an evil star. But he died—a pilgrim at Ravenna— 
leaving an immortal legacy to the world, an imperishable debt 
to his ungrateful home. With pen in hand he died; and, as 
the story runs, the last cantos of the “ Paradiso” were only 
-discovered through a dream of his son. 

Dante’s “ Divine Reconciliation” (for such is the meaning of 
the label, “ Comedy ”, attached by his successors) was not only 
the sum of his own soul, it was also the sum of con- 
temporary life and thought. The author has well com- 
pared its vastness to some huge and majestic cathedral. 
‘Over it shines the mediazval moonlight—half-pagan, half- 
‘Gothic in romantic association. Among its tortuous buttresses 
and spirals, under its fretted vaults, and over the motley wor- 
shippers and recreants, peals the stately music of Gregorian 
anthem, twitter the birds of troubadour minstrelsy. But 
the fane itself is reared on the foundations of faith, and 
points aspiring to that divine service which is perfect 
freedom. Faithand freedom are its emblems. Of ecclesiastical 
and scholastic theology Dr. Federn has given us a reduced 
panorama; of the Troubadours, from Bertrand de Born to 
Peire Cardinal, of the Emperors from Barbarossa to Henry 
VII., of the social and industrial life around Dante and behind 
him, he gives us graphic and enlightening glimpses. Hehas also 
treated of the “Convito” and of that great treatise “On 
Monarchy ” with which Henry as Patriot Emperor inspired the 
poet. Dante’s ideal was a Theocracy which should also be a 
State. But the Church (as Theocracy) is a Semitic idea: the 
organic State, an Aryan conception ; and in the West the first 
will always dominate the last. Of the revolution which Dante 
inaugurated by choosing the Tuscan tongue, instead of the 
Latin or Provengal, of the daring and self-confidence which 
such a choice then involved, Dr. Federn has also much to tell. 
Nor are his opening comments on classical influence less 
interesting.. How few of us realise that of the masterpieces of 
Hellenism which founded and- revived culture only seven 
of Sophocles’ hundred dramas remain, only seven also of 
fEschylus’ seventy; while of Rome, two thousand palaces, 
four hundred and twenty-three temples, and eight hundred 
and sixty-three public baths vanished before the Barbarian. 
There is one characteristic of the great theological epic, which, 
despite Dante’s deep sympathy with error and suffering, should 
not be neglected. There are marked traces of revenge in the 
poem, and there must have been a spice of the devil in Dante. 
What would now be said if one who should include many 
recently dead, some contemporaries and one surviving in a 
delineation of infernal torments, who should transport himself 
to such frenzies as, for instance, are shown in his plucking the 
hair from the head of one of the damned. But perhaps Dr. 
Federn has supplemented his pending English edition with 
some such considerations? The work is lavishly and eruditely 
illustrated, and it appends a facsimile of the decree which lost 
Florence a great citizen, and gave the world a supr2me poet. 


Zettgenosstsche Franzosen-Litteraturgeschichtliche Essays. Von 
Max Nordau. Berlin: Ernst Hofmann und Co. Igot. 
M. 5.60. 

These critical essays on French authors and playwrights are 
eminently piquant and suggestive. Occasionally they surprise ; 
but, on reflection Nordau does not often appear so original as 
he seems; nor is there, to our mind, a firm consistency of 
outlook. For instance he observes very truly of Michelet that 
history is best served by men who vivify research by imagina- 
‘tion, who project themselves—even if it be mainly themselves— 
into the past. But, when he criticises Balzac and denies his 
right to be called a physiologist of the life around him, a 
realiser of the souls of his contemporaries, he does this on the 
ground that Balzac was the creator of his own imaginary world, 
and did not depict the beings who actually paced the boule- 
vards, but analysed types outside any particular generation. 
Does not Nordau perceive that if every great creative artist — 
whatever his métier—of necessity depicts himself in the trans- 
formation of his material, this applies even more to the novelist 
than to the historian, and further that Balzac was a psycholo- 
gist, far more thana “physiologue”? Far finer criticism is dis- 
played in his treatment of Guy de-Maupassant, whom he regards, 
nN opposition to the overpraise by Zola and others, as the mere 
impressionist of the sentimental coquette pluming her gauzy 
wings in her artificial boudoir—the dreamer, as Byron phrased it 
‘long ago, of “adulteration”. The paper on Dumas, and the 
‘effect of his own birth on his anti-conventional attitude, is 
most interesting : so too are the author’s comments on many 
plays which he handles as only a keen mind versed in nuances 
of genre, and widely cultivated, can, or is entitled to, deal with 
‘such themes. It makes us regret that our own dramatic 
criticism is so little of an art. Especially enlightening is the 
critique of “ Cyrano” which is “ romantic” in the true sense of 
the term. There is a striking essay too on the passion of 
jealousy as treated by dramatists. _ Nordau denies that 
Shakespeare has achieved any fine analysis of this distemper 
‘in “Othello”. He thinks that Shakespeare has only described 
‘the rage of a despoiled proprietor, and not the subtler agony of 
the constant man who cannot bear that she whom he adores 
and who adores him should pollute her own affection. All the 
same, we side with Shakespeare. Nordau’s refinements are 


too exceptional to prove, so it seems to us, a normal case. The 
whole volume, however, is refreshing when German literature 
seems fast becoming an interminable avenue of short stories. 


Kiinstler-Novellen. Von Arthur Dresler. Leipzig: Verlag von 
B. Elischer Nachfolger. 1902. M. 2.50. 

The cry is still they come. Of many, we singled out these, 
hoping that their scope and theme would redeem them from 
insignificance. A series of short stories dealing with historical 
romances connected with the microcosm of the stage, embody- 
ing, too, such names as those of Schréder and Fleck in the 
eighteenth century, and Devrient in the‘nineteenth, would, we 
thought have furnished something of a literary feast—even if it 
proved a table d’héte at small tables. We cannot conceal our 
disappointment at the result. The idea is original and might 
well suggest some imitation among ourselves. Booth; Betterton, 
Oldfield, Mrs. Bracegirdle, Mrs. Jordan, Mrs. Siddons Garrick 
and Kean would surely prove admirable material for ‘historic 
fancies”. But our author seems to us to have missed a great 
opportunity. When isa short story long? The answer surely 
should be, When its interest is dwarfed by its treatment. An 
ideal short story, like an ideal miniature, ought to be a big 
thing in little; these however are little things writ large. 
Each of the stories is based on an episode which promises 
much ; each contains some interesting matter. But none of 
them is a rounded whole. They expand where they should 
contract, and contract where they should expand. They lack 
dramatic point or intensity. In the first for example which tells 
how the director seeks to utilise his daughter’s affection for 
the great Devrient so as to rivet him to his theatre, the action 
seems swallowed up in commonplace descriptions ; while that 
entitled ‘“‘ Die Diva”, descriptive of a young prima donna’s rise 
to eminence and the self-effacement of her humble fiancé, the 
climax of her faithfulness and his reappearance, is so tediously 
delayed as to fall completely flat. 

The Deutsche Rundschau for June concludes the Droysen 
reminiscences of Mendelssohn... The letters about Mendelssohn 
after his death repeat the affectionate admiration of his nobility 
of character, intellect, and aspiration. There is the pathetic 
sense. in them of an irreparable void. Herr G. Egelhaaf 
finishes his studies of “ Gustavus Adolphus in the German 
Cities”. There is a “Harz fairy tale” by Hans Hoffmann. 
There are also some recently found “ poems” by Frederick the 
Great. The musical article includes a review of Biilow’s letters. 
There is an excellent paper on the Cretan discoveries by 
Arthur Milchhoefer. Eva Bers’ letter-novelends. Altogether, 
a good all-round number. 


For This Week’s Books see page 26. 
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The pastime 


of cycling 


owes its popularity to the introduction of 


The first pneumatic tyre invented. 
Oft imitated, never equalled. 


55s. per pair; guaranteed. With wired or beaded edges. 
ask to see the trade mark (Dunlop’s head) on cover and tube. 


For Cycles, 
Motors, 
Carriages. 


DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., 
Limited, 


Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham. Trade Mark. 





‘ ESTABLISHED !85l., 
BIRKBECK BANK, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
Oo CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
D vA on the minimum monthly balances, when not 
Oo drawn below £100. 
1 Ov DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 
3 /o on Deposits, repayable on demand. 
STOCKS, AND: SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, JZexager. 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 
INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
(NEARLY OpposITE Bonp STREE?). 
INVENTORS OF THE 
5 33 
‘ Sans-Plis ” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 

The ‘‘Sans-Piis” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian 
and Colonial wear. Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, 
much stronger, and will bear the Indian mode of washing better 
than any Shirt in-use. 

A single Shirt, or other article, made to szeasure, and accurate 
patterns preserved to ensure correctness in the execution of future 
orders. 
Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
“BREECHES cu.” 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


BPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


Breakfast and 
Supper. 


Boiling Water 
or Milk. 





R. ANDERSON AND CO. © 


BRITISH, INDIAN. AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for oneny and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 





JOHN 


BRINSMEAD 
& SONS, Ltd., 
18, 20, and 22, 
Wigmore St., 
LONDON, W. 


BURROW’S MALVERN WATERS 
PROMOTE HEALTH AND PREVENT DISEASE. 
THE “ALPHA BRAND” NATURAL WATER. 

From the Historic MALVERN Sprinc (Still and Aérated). 
THE UNEQUALLED BRAND OF SODA WATER. 
Lithia, Potass, and Seltzer Waters. 

Pr ces and Particulars on application to 
W. and J. SURROW, The Springs, MALVERN. 










7 ING’S LYNN, NORFOLK.—The DUKE’S HEAD 

d HOTEL. Situated in the centre of the town, and within easy driving 

distance of Sandringham. Hotel ’bus meets all trains. Good partridge shooting 
may be had in September by the day. For terms apply to THE PRopRIETOR. 





INTAGEL.—North Coast of Cornwall (five minutes’ 


walk from King Arthur’s Castle).—To be LET for July, August, and 
September (or by arrangement), a Well-furnished HOUSE, standing in its own 
meadows. Three sitting-rooms, five bed-rooms, dressing-room, and usual offices ; 
a pretty tennis lawn (uniquely situated), golf Jinks, &c.—Apply to T. CHAMBERLAIN, 
8x Great Portland Street, W. 


ORIENT-PAGIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR: 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & CO. 
Managers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & co. } 


For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 





Head Offices : 
Fenchurch Avenue, London. 





DELICIOUS 


” WHITE 
COFFEE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 


RED 
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Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 


The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. 

COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTEPAPER BASKET. ; : 

Correspondents are assured that their names will not be given up when letters are 
marked ‘ Private,” but they are requested to supply full particulars respecting 
dates, places, names and conduct, and to post their Jetters or call at this office 


tly. 
— JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
tos Jermyn Street, St. James’s, London. 


THE EMERGENCY BOOK. 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
THE ST. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION, 


For Instantaneous Reference 
In all Cases of Sudden Illness, Accident, or Emergency. 








Vanity Fair, of September 26th, says of the ‘‘ Emergency Book” :— 
 Byery house certainly ought to possess one of these ‘First Aids, which are 
constructed to hang on the wall in some prominent and accessible situation. By 
the intelligent use of this ‘Emergency Book’ much suffering and anxiety, and 
even irreparable loss, may be avoided in place of fruitless lamentation, while 
the wheels of the far-off doctor’s chariot seem to tarry endlessly in their coming. 





There is no house, factory, or shop in the United Kingdom that can 
afford to be without a copy of the ‘¢ Emergency Book.” 





‘*Emergency Book” is Three Shillings, boxed 


The iee of the 
. ee and delivered free. 





diva). d bet 
Publishing Offices: 83 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Cheap Popular Novels. 


“Handy Volumes, printed sin clear, bold type, on 
good paper, 
Each Work Complete in One Volume. 








BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


Fep. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


With Edged Tools. From one Generation to 
The Slave of the Lamp. Another. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOLLY BAWN.” 


Fcp. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each, 


Molly Bawn. |-Green Pleasure and Grey 
Phyllis. | Grief. 

Mrs. Geoffrey. | Faith and Unfaith. 

Airy Fairy Lilian. Lady Branksmere. 


Rossmoyne. | Loys, Lord Berresford, and 
Doris. other Tales. 
Portia. | Undercurrents. 


Beauty’s Daughters. 


BY HOLME LEE. 


or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Country Stories. 

Katherine’s Trial. 

Mr. Wynyard’s Ward. 

The Beautiful Miss Barring- 
ton. 

Ben Milner’s Wooing. 


Fcp. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. ; 


Against Wind and Tide. 
Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. | 
Kathie Brande. 

Annis Warleigh’s Fortunes. 
The Wortiebank Diary. 
Maude Talbot. 


BY GEORGE GISSING. 


Fep. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Demos: a Story of Socialist Life in Thyrza. 
England. The Nether World. 
A Life’s Morning. New Grub Street. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “MEHALAH.” 


or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
John Herring: a West of England 


Romance. 
Richard Cable, the Light- 


shipman. 


BY W. E. NORRIS. 


or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Mademoiselle de Mersac. 
Adrian Vidal. 


Fep. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. ; 


Mehalah: a Story of the Salt 
Marshes. 

Court Royal. 

The Gaverocks. 





Fcp. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, as. ; 


Heaps of Money. 
Matrimony. 
No New Thing. 


BY HAMILTON AIDE. 


Fcp. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Penruddocke. Mr. and Mrs. Faulcon- 
Morals and Mysteries. bridge. 


BY THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


Fcp. 8vo. limp green cloth ; or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 


Jane Eyre. Wuthering Heights, and 


Shirley. Agnes Grey. 
The Professor, and Poems. The Tenant of Wildfell 
cht Aa Hall. 


* Also the “HAWORTH” EDITION, in 7 volumes, large crown 8vo. hand- 
somely bound in cloth, price 6s. each. And the POCKET EDITION, with 
Frontispiece to each Volume, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. €d. each ; for 
the Set of 7 volumes in gold- lettered cloth case, 12s, “6d. 


BY MRS. GASKELL. 


Fcp. 8vo. limp green cloth ; or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 
Wives and Daughters. Mary Barton, and other Tales. 
North and South. Ruth, and other Tales, 

Sylvia’s Lovers. Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales. 

Cranford, and other Tales. Life of Charlotte Bronte. 

%.%* Also the POCKET EDITION, in 8 volumes, small fep. 8vo. bound in cloth, 
with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per volume, or the set of 8 volumes in gold-lettered cloth 
case, 14s. ean the ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 7 volumes, crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. each. 


é BY LEICH HUNT. 


Fcp. 8vo. limp green cloth : or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 


Imagination and Fancy. Men, Women, and Books, 
The Town. Illustrated. A Jar of Honey from Mount 
Wit and Humour. Hybla. 
Autobiography Table Talk. 

Hunt. 


ALSO, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, A LARGE NUMBER OF NOVELS 
BY POPULAR WRITERS. 
FULL LIST ON APPLICATION. 


of Leigh | 
\ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S. We 
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THIS 'WEEK’S BOOKS. 


FICTION. 
Dwellers by the River (Mrs. Campbell Praed). Long. 6s. 
The Curate in Charge (Mrs. Oliphant). Macmillan. 2s. 
The White Witch of Mayfair (George Griffith), White. 6s. 
My Lady Peggy goes to Town (Frances A. Mathews). 
Richards. 6s. 
Holy Matrimony (Dorothea Gerard), 
Shannon), 3s. 6d. Methuen. 


Grant 


6s.; Jim Twelves (W. F. 


HISTORY. A 
The Naval Miscellany (Edited by John Knox Laughton. Vol. I.); 
The Blockade of Brest (Edited by John Leyland. Vol. II.). 
Printed for the Navy Records Society. 
The Making of the Empire (Arthur Temple). Melrose. | 5s. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SCIENCE, 


Religio Medici, Religio Scientiz, Religio Vitee. 
and Co, 
Types of British Plants (C. S. Colman), 


Charles Good 
Sands. 


ScHOOL BOooKs, 


6s. 


A Primer of Greek Constitutional History (A. H. Walker). Oxford : 
Blackwell. 3s. 6d. net. 
VERSE. 
Poems (Charles H. Pritchard). Sonnenschein. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Anglo-Jewish Calendar for Every Day in the Gospels (Matthew Power). 


Sands. 2s. 6d. ‘ 
Celtic Twilight, The (W. B. Yeats). A. H. Bullen. 
Paton’s List of Schools and Tutors (Fifth Edition). 


6s. 
J. and J. Paton. 


IS. 
Unspeakable Scot, The (T. W. H. Crosland). Grant Richards. 5s. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JULY:—The National Review, 
2s. 6d.; The Nineteenth Century, 2s. 6¢.; The Fortnightly 
Review, 2s. 6d.; The Contemporary Review, 2s. .6d. ; Black- 
wood’s Magazine, 2s. 6d.; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3f.; La 
Revue (ancienne Revue des Revues), 1f. 30 ; Harper’s Magazine, 
Is. ; The Century Illustrated, 1s. 4d.; Mercure de France, 
2f. 25; Deutsche Rundschau; The New Liberal Review, Is. ; 
Travel, 3¢@.; The Strand Magazine, 6¢.; The Windsor Maga- 
zine, 6d.; The English Illustrated Magazine, 6@. ; Lippincott’s, 
25c.; The Connoisseur, 1s.; The House, 6d. 


— 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum, 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 








SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 


Sent gratis and post free to any address 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 





30-34 NEW. OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


5 July, 1902 


The Saturday Review. 








DIGBY, LONG & GO.’S NEW LIST. 


LAST WORDS. By STEPHEN CRANE, 


Author of ‘‘ The Red Badge of Courage,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 
Daily News.—‘‘ We have read with considerable interest most of the short stories 
and sketches collected under the title of ‘ Last Words,’ and which completes the 
tale of work of the brilliant young writer who died a short time ago. None of 


them are without a touch of genius.” . , ' J 
Atheneum says :—‘‘ Marked by the extraordinary vigour which made the writer 


famous.” 

World.—“ In these stories we have Mr. Crane at his strongest.” 

Birmingham Gazette.—‘‘ ‘ Last Words’ of Stephen Crane are among the very 
best he ever wrote.” 


MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS’IFASCINATING ROMANCE. 
A BID FOR EMPIRE. . 


By the Author of ‘‘ A Girl of Grit,” ‘‘ A Set of Flats,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 
[Second Edition. 





World.—‘‘ An ingenious and exciting romance.” 
Daily News.— A spirited tale.” 
Literary World.—“ A brisk, exciting story.” 


FLORENCE WARDEN’S CHARMING NOVEL. 
LADY JOAN’S COMPANION. 


By the Author of ‘‘The House on the Marsh,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 
[Third Edition. 
Standard,—‘ It is the best of Miss Florence Warden’s recent productions.” 


Bookman.—‘' A striking and moving romance. Admirers of ‘The House on the 


Marsh’ have pleasure before them here.” 


MARY E. MANN’S NEW BOOK. 
THE FIELDS OF DULDITCH. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Among the Syringas,” ‘* The Mating of a Dove.” Cloth, 6s, 
[Second Edition. 


Pall Mail Gazette.—‘* Miss Mann always gives us work of sterling merit.” 
Tinzes.—‘‘ Miss Mann is one of the novelists whose books are waited for with 
pleasurable anticipation, and they do not disappoint us when they come.” 


POPULAR SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE PAGAN’S CUP. By FERGUS HUME. 
ATONEMENT BY PROXY. By SARAH TYTLER. 

A NEW MESSIAH. By ROBERT CROMIE, 
SCOUNDREL OR SAINT. By GERTRUDE WARDEN. 
IN DEEP WATERS. By Mrs. BAGOT-HARTE. 
A FATAL PAST. By DORA RUSSELL. 

A SON OF MISCHIEF. By REGINALD E. SALWEY. 
VENUS VICTRIX. By HELEN MATHERS. 
BONDS OF STEEL. By J. S. FLETCHER. 
CLARE NUGENT. By E. O CONNOR MORRIS. 
FALLEN FROM FAVOUR. By JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 

A DEAL WITH THE KING. By J. T. FINDLAY. 

THE RECTOR’S TEMPTATION. By Mrs. E. LODGE. 
THROUGH PERIL FOR A WIFE. By L. T. MEADE. 


London: DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18 Bouverie St., E.C. 








NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
JULY, 1902. 2s. 6d. net. 


CONTENTS. 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES— 
TRADE AND THE NEW WORLD. 
THE ONE AND THE MANY. 
ON THE LINE. 


NEW ZEALAND AND THE EMPIRE—A. R. ATKINSON (Member of the New 
Zealand House of Representatives). 


THE TRUE STORY OF SPION KOP (With Maf)—W. BASIL WORSFOLD. 


PEACE IN SOUTH AFRICA—J7. 7. FARRELLY, LL.D. (Formerly Legal 
Adviser to the Transvaal Government). 


OUR ANTI-NATIONAL PARTY IN THE GREAT WAR—/. HOLLAWD ROSE. 
THE PAINTERS OF JAPAN—!. (J/lustrated..\—ARTHUR MORRISON. 

S$! JEUNESSE VOULAIT—J77s. HUGH BELL. 

THE CASE FOR NATIONAL THEATRES—IVIZZ7AM ARCHER. 

BAILE AND AILLINN—//. 2. VEATS. 

DANNY: XXX.-XXXVIH.—AZLFRED OLLIVANT. 


No. 22. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 


JULY, 1902. 
ENGLAND AFTER WAR. 
THE EMPIRE AND THE CORONATION. By Sicma. 
HOW TO RUIN A FREE-TRADE NATION. By Dr. Beatriz Crozier, 
ALFRED MILNER. By Wa trer Leonarp. 
DUMAS THE ELDER. By Francis GRIBBLE. 
MAGERSFONTEIN. By Percevat LANDON. 
THE SITUATION IN TURKEY. By A. Rustem Bey pe BILinsk1. 
ANTON TCHEKHOFF. By R. E. C. Lona. 
TWO SIDES OF CRICKET. By A Cotontat CricKETER. 
ADMINISTRATION OF LOCAL JUSTICE IN THE TRANSVAAL. By 

AFRICANUS, 

SCIENCE AND RELIGION.—IV. By W. H. Mattock. 
MONNA.VANNA. By Laurence Atma Tapema. 
THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS. By Cuartes Marriott. 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Ltp.), London, 








CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER 


FOR JULY 1902. 





THE SUSPENSION OF THE CAPE CONSTITUTION: 
(x) By the Hon. ALex. Witmor (Member Legislative Council, Cape Colony). 
(2) By the Rev. Dr. WirGMAN (Canon of Grahamstown Cathedral). 


HOW TO PUT DOWN ‘“HOOLIGANISM.” By Sir Roserr ANDERSON, 
K.C.B. (late Assistant Conimissioner of Police of the Metropolis), 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN SHIPPING. By BENJAMIN TayLor. 
THE KAISER'S FLEET. By Arcuisatp S. Hurp. 


ASIA AND AUSTRALASIA. By the Hon. Joun Dovcras, C.M.G. (Govern 
nent Resident, Thursday Island). 


LAST WORDS ON MRS. GALLUP’S ALLEGED CYPHER. By W. H. 
MALLock, 


ee READER OF PLAYS TO THE RESCUE. By Watrter FREWEN 
ORD. 


ABOUT PLAYGOERS, By Mrs. Arta. 


OUR UNEDUCATED OFFICERS—A TRENCHANT REPORT. By 
Major-GENERAL Frank S. RussEtt, C.M.G. 


THE PORT OF LONDON. By the Right Hon. Ear: Ecerton or TaTTon 
THE PROPHECIES OF DISRAELI. 


THE ISLAMIC LIBRARIES. 
fyderabad). " 


A FORERUNNER OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 
TROUTBECK, 


LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemyss REID. 
A MORNING’S WORK. By Greratp MaxweELt. 


By WALTER SICHEL. 
By Kuupa Buxusu (late Chief Justice, 


By Miss G. E. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


Contents for JULY. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


CONSIDERATIONS GOVERNING THE DISPOSITION OF NAVIES. 
By Captain A. T. Manan. 


THE FOOD OF THE LOWER DECK AND A MESSAGE FROM KIEL. 
By ARNOLD WHITE. 


A GLORIOUS PEACE. By H. W. Witson. 

THE SOCIETY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By W. J. Courtuorg, C.B. 

MERCANTILE CRUISERS AND COMMERCE PROTECTION. By 
Admiral the Hon. Sir EomunD FREMANTLE, G.C.B. 

SOME LONDON GARDENS. By C. A. Wuitmore, M.P. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

THROUGH BALOOCHISTAN AND EASTERN PERSIA (With a Map). 
By the Earl of RonaLpsHay. 

SHAKESPEARE AS A MAN OF SCIENCE—A STUDY IN HIGHER 
CRITICISM. By Professor Epwarp DowDeEn. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST—EARLY DAYS IN VIENNA: 
By the Right Hon. Sir Horace RumBOLD, Bt., G.C.B. 

A POSTSCRIPT ON THE EDUCATION BILL. By,the Duke of Nortuum: 
BERLAND, K.G,. 

GREATER BRITAIN. 





Price 2s. 6d. net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, London. 





THE IMPERIAL 


AND 


ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 


AND 
ORIENTAL AND COLONIAL RECORD. 


5s. net. JULY, 1902. 32 pages. 
CONTENTS. 
ASIA. 
R. E. Forrest: ‘‘ The Famine Commissions.” 


General J. F. Fiscuer, R.E.: “ Value of Water in India.” _ ; 
C. W. Wuisu: ‘‘ Agricultural Banks, or Co-operative Credit in India.” 
S. S. THorBuRN : ‘f Education by Newspaper.” 


Sir Joun Jarpine, K.C.I.E.: “‘Gauriashankar of Bhavnagar: an Indian 
Minister.” 
A. Micuir: “ Pacific Pictures and Problems.” 
COLONIES. ia 
R. G. Corset: ‘‘ The British Colonies : the Sugar Question. 
ORIENTALIA. “3 
Professor Dr. E. Monter: “Quarterly Report on Semitic Studies and 


Orientalism.” 
R. G. Corser: ‘ Buddhism and Art.” 


GENERAL: " 
“An AnGto-InpDIAN”: ‘‘Sir Richard Temple : a Personal Sketch. 


E. H. Parker: ‘The Ephthalite Turks.” 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION, 

CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES AND NEWS: ‘ : 
Famine in India: its Causes and Effects—The Income and Expenditure’ of 
India—The Principle of Apportionment of Indian Revenue—An Extension of 
Tenure of Lord Curzon’s Administration of India—Blue-Book and Digby’s 
“ Condition of the People of India”—The Prosperity of Egypt—South Africa ; 
the Terms of Peace—The New Boundary of Natal. 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES: 4 ; 
A. Ride in Morocco among Believers and Traders—With the Of/zr round the 
Empire—With the Tibetans in Tent and Temple—Japan : our New Ally—The 
Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions in British India—Siam in 
the Twentieth Century—A Son of Mischief, &c. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS IN ASIA, AFRICA AND THE COLONIES. 


Publishers: ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, WOKING. 
a7 
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A Portion of the valuable Library of:Sir.-Daniel Cooper, Bart., Warren Tower, 
Newmarket. 


\ J ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, the rth of July, at x oclock precisely, a 
SELECTED PORTION of the Valuable LIBRARY of Sir Daniel Cooper, 
Bart., Warren Tower, Newmarket, comprising a choice Collection of valuable 
Sporting Books, with coloured plates, in remarkably fine condition, rare botanical 
books, prints and drawings of golfing and cricketing subjects, and publications of 
the Kelmscott Vale and Doves Presses, including the Kelmscott Chaucer. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


HODGSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS. OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate 
or other purposes. 


AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809. 








H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BookMEN, Lonpon. Codes: UnicopE andA BC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourab'e 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 
NOW 


reapy. THE SS. PRIZE BIBLE. 


With 59 full-paged, beautifully coloured Views and Pictures from the Old Masters. 
Clear type, references, Scripture Index, Chronology, Harmony of Gospels, 
Gazetteer, and 17 Coloured Maps. Handsomely bound in crimson cloth, 2/3; 
Syrian Morocco, 3/- 3; purple morocco, with flaps, 3/9, post free. All have round 
corners and red under gold edges. Lists sent post free. 

Our Lord’s Words.—-THE RED LETTER NEW TESTAMENT, with 
“Our Saviour’s Words, in red crimson cloth, 1/- 3 crimson morocco, 1/6, post free ; 
or 13 copies at the price of 12. 

The London Bible Warehouse, 53 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








O BOOK-BUYERS AND LIBRARIANS OF 


FREE LIBRARIES.—The January Catalogue,of Valuable Second-hand 
Works and New Remainders offered at Prices greatly reduced is now ready, and 
will be sent post free upon application to W. H. Smitu & Son, Library Depart- 
ment, 186 Strand, London, W.C 





GOVERNMENT LIBRARY, PRETORIA. 
PPLICATIONS are Invited for the post of 


LIBRARIAN to the Pretoria Library (Government Library), Pretoria, 
Transvaal. Salary, £600 per annum. Candidates must have had training as 
Librarians, and must have a knowledge of modern languages. Further particulars 
‘may be obtained from the Drrecror and Principat LipraRiAN, British Museum, 
‘London, W.C., to whom applications must be sent not later than the 3rst July, 
1902. Communications by letter only. Testimonials to be accompanied by 
type-written or printed copies. 


FLOWER DECORATIONS.—TABLE OR WINDOW. 


Orders by post promptly executed. : 
‘MATHER’S FLORAL ACENCY, 50 Strand (Ceorge Court), W.C. 


Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ CLovVEworT, LONDON.” 





EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND CORONATION BALLET, “OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES, 
the Box-office from 11 tills. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 





LEICESTER SQUARE. 





< 





ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
KUBELIK. 


(Under the Sole Management of Mr. Huco GORLITz.) 
HIS LAST APPEARANCE BUT ONE THIS SEASON. 
fis TO-DAY, at 3 p.m. 
(His First Concert this Season Without Orchestra.) 
Dorotuy Maccs, Pianiste. 
Rud. Ibach Sohn’s Grand Pianoforte. 


Tickets, 21s., 10s. 6d., 5S., 2s. 6d., 2s., at Whitehead St. 4 : 
Agents, and Hugo Gorlitz, 119 New Bond Street, W. : ieubiaolel ea 
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CAS HOSPITAL.—Entrance Scholarships to be 


competed for in September, 1902.—-Two Open Scholarships in Arts, one of 
the value of 41co open to candidates under 20 years of age, and one of £50 open to 
candidates under 25 years of age. Two Open Scholarships in Science, one of the 
value of £150 and another of 460, open to candidates under 25 years of age. One 
Open Scholarship for University Students who have completed their study of 
anatomy and physiology of the value of 4s0.—Full particulars may be obtained on 


application to the Dean, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 

NM ALVERN COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIP 
iN EXAMINATION, JULY 1s, 16, 17, One or Two of £87 (£99 for the 
first year), Three or Four of £50, Six or more of £30 per annum. Council 
Nominations of £12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to 
obtain a Scholarship. For particulars apply to the HEAD MasTeER or SECRETARY. 








ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, WEST KENSINCTON. 
N EXAMINATION will be held at the above 


School on Tuesday,» September the 16th, 1962, and the following days, 
for filling up Twenty or more Vacancies on the Foundation.—Full particulars can 
be obtained on application to the Bursar. 





NOW .READY. Pp. 220. 433. 6d. 


ELIGIO MEDICI, RELIGIO SCIENTILA, 
RELIGIO VIT-Z.—C. Goov & Co., 11 Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 





JG LIZABETHAN STAGE SOCIETY.—Under the 


direction of Mr. Wm. Port and Mr. BEN GREET. Revival of Ben 
Jonson’s celebrated comedy “‘THE ALCHEMIST,” for two nights only, 
July rth and rath, at 8.45 o'clock. IMPERIAL THEATRE, Westminster. 


Box Office now open. 


The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 














The largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital in 
England. 


13,364 In-patients last year. 


The passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury, com- 
bined with Poverty. 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 





It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those 
who read this would help. 

SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 





LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES 
for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 
Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone 4,466, Avenue. 


The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 
between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 











NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
4-8 d. Pee arik 
One Year ... WeMAA IEG 02.) sce Aerie jeep 2 
Half Year... eeMeONd4 '71.* 3.5. s-ACORLG A 2 
Quarter Year cocy |p Oy Ait Raa An. (Yes 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 


Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 


Strand, London, W.C. 


In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 


| JSormed immediately. 


5 July, 1902 





The Saturday Review. 








NOW READY. 





Cloth gilt, 5s. net. Special Edition, limited to 
50 copies, 7s. 6d. net. 


REGREATIONS 


AND 


REFLECTIONS 


A COLLECTION OF 


“SATURDAY REVIEW” ESSAYS. 








CONTENTS. x 
The Acting of “Tristan 


and Isolda’”’ 
Where Wild Orchids Grow 
The Shadows of Summer 
Veterans of the Church: 


I. Th i 
Chopin and the Sick Men — LNAI 
‘ | Il. The Churchwarden 
Ruskin 


+ III. The Sexton 
Cornish Sketches : | 
Two Reformers: 
I. At Fowey 4 


AI. The ‘Cornish Sea: | 
Boscastle | 

The Pains of Rhyme | 
“Les Boéres’’: 


I. With the Jeunesse 
II. The Bourgeoisie in 


1901 

Victoria 

Buta 

Illusions of Idleness | 
Daffodillia 





I. Savonarola 
Il. Zwinglius 
In a Northern Bay 
London Souvenirs 
The Dr. Johnson of our 
Days 
A Visit to Rodin 
| A Triptych: 
I. My Relative 
II. A Veteran 
III. The Admiral 
The Glory of July 
Of Conversation 


Council 
Hl. Le Dum-Dum 
The Goodly Company of 
Duffers 
London’s Quiet Night 
The Marvel of -Guipuzcoa | 
A Trilogy: | 
I. A Puzzle in Lite- 
rary Drama 
Il. Hellas via Brad- 
field | 
Ill. “A Midsummer’s | 
Night’s Dream”’ 
in Oxford 


The Importance of Good 





Diane de Poitiers 

Fashions in the Virtues 

By the Canal 

An Autumn Tour 

Sind Unsung: an Antique 
Land 

The Heart of France 

Chips of the Back Blocks 


The Happy Hunter 
Manners 


The Average Man 
In Honour of Chaucer 


Of the Chrysanthemum 

Quotability 

Snipe Shooting 

The Wintry Test 

The Chiming and the 
Rhyming of the Bells 

J. M. DENT & Cc., Bedford Street, London; W.C. 


. 





William Cowper 
The Ethics of Seclusion 
The City of Swords 








RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


For the Three Years ending 31st December, 1901. 


To be submitted at the Seventh Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders.. 
convened for Wednesday, the 23rd April, 1902, at 11 A.M., in the Board Room 
of Exploration Buildings, Johannesburg. 

To the Shareholders, 

GENTLEMEN,—Your Directors have pleasure in submitting ‘herewith their Seventh 
Report together with Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account duly audited, for 
the three years ending 31st December, 1901, and would advise that during this 
period two Interim Reports have been issued to Shareholders, viz., for the 
12 months ending 31st December, 18:9, and 31st December, 1900 

The outbreak of hostilities between Great Britain and the South African 
Republic prevented the convening of the usual Annual General Meetings for the 
years 1899 and 1900, but the Interim Reports referred to have kept Shareholders 
advised of the Company’s operations during those periods. 

VeNvorR's INTEREST.—The Vendor's Interest in the Company has been acquired 
for 110,903 Shares cf £1 each, in accordance with the Resolution passed at the 
Special General Meeting of Shareholders held on 17th August, 1899. 

SuBDIVISION OF SHARES.—It was decided on 24th August, 1899, at a Special, 
General Meeting of Shareholders to subdivide the Company's then existing £1 
Shares into 4 Shares of Five Shillings each. The registration of the necessary 
alteration in the Company’s Articles of Association providing for this subdivision 
was effected on 23rd October, 1901, upon which date the conversion of the Shares 
was commenced. Nearly three-fourths of the Company’s £1 Shares had been con- 
verted at 31st December, igor. 

CaprIraL AND RESERVE SHARES.—During the period under review the Capital 
of the Company was increased, in accordance with the Resolution passed at a 
Special General Meeting of Shareholders held on 17th August, 1899, by the 
creation of 90,000 new Shares of £1 each, which brings the Nominal Capital up to. 
%490,000. The Shares issued during the period amount to 111,853 Shares of £1 
each, viz., 110,903 Shares issued to the Vendor in exchange for the Vendor’s. 
Interest, and g50 Shares issued at £35 each to acquire property. The Issued 
Capital now stands at £448,989 in 1,298,084 Shares of 5s. each, and 124,468 
Shares of £1 each. The Reserve Capital stands at £41,011 in 164,044 Shares of 

s. each. 

: DEsBENTURE IssuE.—The first drawing of Debentures took place on 3rd Decem- 

ber, 1900, when £83,350 Debentures were drawn for payment on rst January, 1901, 

at 103 per cent. ‘The Debenture Issue now stands at 916,650, and during Decem- 

ber, 1901, the second Annual Drawing of 483,350 Debentures took place which are 

payable on 1st January, 1902. 

Accounts.—The Accounts now submitted show a profit of £969,362 13s. 8d. 
Full details of this profit will be found in the Profit and Loss Account for the 

eriod. 

; The above profit, together with the balance of £1,903,093 16s. 8d. brought for- 

ward from the period ending 31st December, 18y8, nas been credited to the Appro- 

priation Account and dealt with as follows :— 

Dividend No. 2—75 percent .. be ce ac At 

Paid on account of Vendor’s Lien (prior to acquisition of Vendor’s 

Interest) ss . ae te ae ae we 





£253,564 10 0 
84,521 10 © 


Nominal Value of Shares issued to Vendor on acquisition of his 
Interest written off .. ale oe ee Bc 


a II0,903 0 © 
Balance of Profit carried forward .. 


2,423,467 10 4 





42,872,456 10 4 
— SS 
The Balance of Profit carzied forward is accounted for thus :— 
Investments :— 


Claims, Water Rights, Farms, Real Estate, 

tures, &c., as per Balance Sheet.. AG 

Cash and Cash Assets :— ti 

Cash in hand, Amounts owing by Subsidiary and other’Com- 

panies, &c., and Machinery and Stores on hand, as per 
Balance Sheet .. 60 ae AG a6 eo 


Shares and Deben- 


-» 43,136,081 9 4 


1,308,055 17 7 


44)444,137 © 11 





Less :— 
Liabilities as per Balance Sheet, including 
Debenture Issue a5 ae e 
Capital raised by Issues of Shares from date of 
formation of Coupany,, including Pre- 
miums .. He ae ac 


1,400,903 16 7 


619,766 o o 





2,020,669 16 7- 














42,423,467 10 4 


It will be seen that the Balance of Profit carried forward is now available for 
distribution. A Dividend (No. 2) of 75 per cet. was declared and paid for the 
half-year ending 30th June, 1899, ana in connection therewith a payment of 
£84,521 ros. was made to the Vendor in terms of the Agreement entered into on the 
formation of the Company ; as the Vendor's Interest has now been acquired by the 
Company, no further payments will be made thereon. Your Directors decided to 
charge the nominal value of the Shares issued to the Vendor on acquisition of the 
Vendor’s Interest in the Company, viz., £110,903, to the Appropriation Account, as. 
the amount does not represent any realisable Asset. 4 

The following Statement shows the present holdings as compared with the Shares 
held at 31st December, 1898, and also the percentage ot the Company’s holding to 
the Issued Capital of the various Companies :— 


Rand Mines, Ltd. Rand Mines, Ltd... 
Holding ofshares. percentage of pre- 





Subsidiary Companies. Shares. Issued 31st Dec. 31st Dec. sent holding to 
Capital. 1898. 1gor. Issued Capital. 
Zs as 
Glen Deep, Ltd. .. I 6c0,000 277,720 257,520 42.920 
Rose Deep, Ltd... 30 I 425,0CcO 154,232 154,232 36.289 
.Geldenhuis Deep Ltd. .. I 300,000 122,558 122,558 40.852 
Jumpers Deep, Ltd. % 523,805 266,741 307,980 58.786 
Nourse Deep, Ltd. 1 450,000 318,513 298,413 66.314 
South Nourse, Ltd. ae I 523,908 — 204,330 39-002. 
Ferreira Deep, Ltd. I 910,600 478,903 464,633 51.058 
Crown Deep Ltd. at I 500,000 252,860 232,800 77.620 
Langlaagte Deep, Ltd... I 650,900 629,990 603,500 92.815 
Durban Roodepoor 
Deep, Ltd. .. SE I 3.¢0,025 59,cco 59,000 19.665 
Other-Companies. 
South Rand G.M. Co., 

Ltds me 40 I 3C0,000 215,509 189,150 €0.050 
Simmer and Jack West, 

Ltda est Ae I 3c0,0c0 $5771 9,771 3:257 
Wolbuter G.M., Ltd. 4 . 60,000 40,330 40,330 18.755 
Wolhuter Deep, Ltd. I 392,5c0 _ 189,109 48.180 
City Deep, Ltd. .. re I 450,000 _ 30,229 “717 
Village Main Reef G. M. 

Co., Ltd. Ser Gr. I 400,000 50,192 52,199 13-049 
Village Deep, Ltd. rig I 377,542 54,713 54,713 14.491 
Robinson Central Deep, 

Ltd. aa be ab I 400,c0o 63,164 63,164 15,791 
Paarl Central G.M. & F. 

Co., Ltd. oe a I 400,000. =: 189.753 189,763 47-440 
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The Company’s holding of Debentures has been reduced to one £100 Chamber of 
Mines Debenture. 


The Dividends received from the Company’s holdings of Shares and Debentures 
total £307,802 14s. od. 


Reservoirs, Pumping Plant, &c. .. ac 59 ae ara -- £164,624 19 10 


As before reported, this Asset represents the Company’s outlay on Reservoirs, 
Piping and Pumping Plant for the supply of water to Subsidiary Companies. 


Cash and Cash Assets 45 5d 46 ae 44 Ac 41,308,055. 17 7 
This amount is made up as follows :— 
Advances to Subsidiary and other Companies .. es §©4904,471 15 3 
Sundry Debtors ae ae te oe ae oe 7,500 13 3 
Cash in hand and on Call .. “| ae Se ot 146,873 8 2 
Machinery and Stores in Transit and in Stock for 
account of Subsidiary Companies Se oe 56 159,210 oO IL 








41,308,055 17 7 
In regard to the Company’s Liabilities your Directors beg to report as follows :— 
5 per cent. Debentures ah rs ; 25 ae ae, £916,650 0 o 


The second Annual repayment of one-twelfth of the issue (£83,350) falls due on 
ast January, 1902. 


Sundry Shares Subscribed for .. « we ae Be es $298,179 18 9 
The payment of this amount will extend over a considerable period, as the Calls 

on the Shares subscribed for are only made by the Companies as they require 

Working Capital. 

‘Other Liabilities .. Bo op xe ee 30 a6 20 
This sum represents the Company’s current Liabilities due on 3rst December, 


zgo1. The total Liabilities are thus seen to amount to 41,400,903 16s. 7d., includ- 
ing Debentvre Issue. 


£186,073 17 10 


SUBSIDIARY AND OTHER ComMPANIES. 


During the period under review a new Subsidiary Company—the South Nourse, 
Limited—has been formed on Claims put in by the Rand Mines, Limited, the Con- 
solidated Gold Fields, Limited, and Nourse Deep, Limited. The capital is 
4582,120 in £1 Shares, of which 349,272 Shares were issued for 290.699 Claims 
acquired ; 174,636 Shares were subscribed for by the Vendors at 43 per Share and 
58,212 Shares are held in reserve. The General Manager’s Report attached 
hereto, gives full particulars to date of all the Subsidiary Companies, and your 
Directors beg to report as follows on the other Companies in which the Company 
is interested :— 


SoutH Ranp G.M. Co., Lrp.—This Company’s Issued and Nominal Capital 
remains as last reported, viz., £300,000 in £1 Shares, and its Claim holding con- 
sists of 151.7735 Mining Claims im three blocks situate to the South of and adjoin- 
ing the Crown Deep, Limited, and Langlaagte Deep, Limited. No work has yet 
been done on the property, but it is anticipated that the exploitation of the Claims 
will be commenced shortly after the cessation of hostilities. At 3rst December, 
igor, this Company had about 410,800 of its original Working Capital in hand. 


SIMMER AND JACK West, Limirep.—The Howard Shaft is now sunk to a depth 
of 3,408 feet, which is deeper than was originally estimated would be necessary to 
reach the Reefs, but they may bz expected to be encountered at any time after the 
restarting of work. The Claim area of this Company has been reduced to 200.076 
Claims, owing to the transfer of 25.4 Claims to the Rand Mines Deep, Limited. 
The issued Capital remains as last reported, viz., £300,000. 


WotuuterR Gotp Mines, Lrp,—Milling was continued by this Company until 
the closing of the Mine in consequence of the war. No Dividend has been 
declared for the period under review. This Company has disposed of about 
8 Claims to the Meyer and Charlton G.M. Co., Ltd., for £105,000 cash. The 
Issued Capital remains as last reported, viz., £860,000.. This Company has not yet 
been able to resume Milling operations. 


WoLHuTER Deep, LimirEp.—This Company has been formed during the 
period under review with a Nominal Capital of 4520,000 in £1 Shares ; 300,000 
Shares were paid to the Vendors for Claims acquired ; 92,500 Shares were sub- 
scribed for at £2 ros. per share as Working Capital; and 127,500 Shares remain 
in reserve. The Company’s Claims are situate to the South of and adjoining the 
Wolhbuter Gold Mines, Ltd., and the New George Goch Gold Mines, Ltd., and 
consist of 150.382 Mining Claims. No work has yet been done on the property. 
The Reef serics will probably be met with at a vertical depth of about 2,000 feet on 
the Northern Boundary, » ‘ 


City Deep, Limirep.—This Company was also formed during the period under 
review with a Nominal Capital of £600,000 in £1 Shares: 380,000 Shares were 
paid to the Vendors for Claims acquired, 70,000 Shares were subscribed for 
at £3 per Share as Working Capital; and 150,000 Shares remain in reserve, 
The Company’s Claims are situate to the South of and adjoining the City and 
Suburban G.M. and Est. Co., Ltd., and the Wolhuter Gold Mines, Ltd., and 
‘consist of 190.058 Mining Claims. No work has yet been done on the property. 
The reef series will probably be met with at a vertical depth of about 2,000 feet on 
the Northern boundary. 


VILLAGE Main ReeEr G.M. Co., Lrp.—This Company’s Issued Capital has been 
increased to £400,0co by the issue of 33,184 Reserve Shares. The Claim property 
remains as last reported, viz., 140.1 Mining Claims. A Dividend of 40 per cent. 
was paid for the half-year ending June 30th, 1899. This Company expects to 
recommence Milling at an early date. 


ViLtLAGE Derr, Lrp.—This Company’s Nominal Capital is now 447%,927 in £1 

Shares ; 283,157 Shares were paid to the Vendors for Claims acquired ; 94,385 
Shares were subscribed for at £2 per Share as Working Capital ; and 94,385 Shares 
remain in reserve, but are under option to the Vendors at a price of £5 per Share. 
The Companys Claim area, which ‘is situate to the South of and adjoining the 
Willage Main Reef G.M.Co., Ltd., has been increased to a total of 186.2208 
Mining Claims. . The sinking of the two vertical shafts has been continued during 
the period under review, and they have now obtained depths of 1,301 feet and 
708 feet respectively, and the Reefs will probably be cut at a depth ot about 2,250 
feet. The Equipment of the Mine is being made on a 200-Stamp basis. 
_ Ropinson Centra Deep, Limirep. — This Companys Nominal Capital 
is now 4500,000 in £1 Shares; 300,000 Shares were paid to the Vendors for 
‘Claims acquired; 10,0 0 Shares were subscribed for at 42 per Share as 
Working Capital; and 100,000 Shares remain in reserve. The Company’s Claim 
area remains as last reported, and consists of 45.6 Mining Claims, situate to the 
South of and adjoining the Robinson G.M. Co., Ltd. The sinking of the 
Vertical Shaft has been continued, and it has now reached a depth of 525 feet ; it 
is expected that the South Reef will be intersected by this Shaft at a depth of 
-between 1,500 and 1,600 feet. The Equipment of the Mine is being made ona 
too Stamp basis. 


Paart Centrat G.M. ann Exproration Co., Lrp.—Milling operations 
were continued by this Company at the outbreak of war, but the profits earned 
‘were small, The resumption of Milling operations has not yet been possible. 


GENERAL. 


The Company’s Articles of Association have been remodelled in accordance with 
Resolutions passed at the Special General Meeting of Shareholders held on 
24th August,1899, and the alterations were duly registered on 23rd October, 1go1. 
A copy of the existing Articles ot Association was forwarded to shareholders as at 
that date. The Company’s Title Deeds, &c., which were removed from the 
South African Republic prior to the outbreak of war, have now been brought back.’ 

At the outbreak of war your Directors decided to make no distribution: to 
Shareholders from the large amount of available’ cash then in hand and this policy 
has enabled the Company to finance its Subsidiary Companies during the long: 
period which has ensued since the stoppage of their Milling operations. As soon as 
the Subsidiary Companies are again at work the 
Company wiil be rapidly liquidated with the exception of the Langlaagte Deep 
Company, whose Capital expenditure has so largely exceeded the original Working: 
Capital provided. In tie case of this latter Company it is probable that some ar- 
rangement will be proposed by it under which its Reserve Shares will be issued 
towards reducing its liability. 


30" 


advances made to them by this) 


-_— 


It is with sincere regret that your Directors have to report the death of the 
Company’s Mechanical Engineer, the late Mr. L. I. Seymour, to whose brilliant 
ability this Company and its Subsidiaries owe much of their success. The late 
Major Seymour was killed in action at Zand River, Orange River Colony, on 
14th June, 1900. Your Directors recommend that £1.000 be donated to the widow 
of the late Mr. F. G. Gale, Manager of the Glen Deep, Ltd., who was killed in 
action at Roodeval, Orange River Colony, in June, 1g00. Your Directors take 
this opportunity of testifying to the very efficient services rendered by Mr. G. A. 
Goodwin in his capacity as Acting General Manager of the Company during the 
absence of the General Manager on leave in 1899. 


DIRECTORS. 


On the resignation of Mr. H. Duval your Directors appointed Mr. Francis 
Drake to be a Director of the Company, and you are now requested to confirm 
their action herein. In terms of the Company’s Articles of Association, two of your 
Directors, Messrs. J. C. Wernher and A, Beit, retire from Office, but are eligible 
and offer themselves for re-election. 


AUDITORS. 


Your Directors appointed Mr. Howard Pim, C.A., to fill the vacancy in the Office 
of Auditor caused by the resignation of Mr. J. G. Currey. Messrs. C. L. Andersson 
and Howard Pim now retire from office and you are requested to fix their remunera- 
tion for the past Audit. 


G. ROULIOT, Acting Chairman. ° 
J. G. HAMILTON, 

R. W. SCHUMACHER, 
H. A. ROGERS, 

H. W. GLENNY, 
FRANCIS DRAKE, 

H. A. READ, Secretary. 


j Directors. 


Johannesburg, 31st December, rgor. 


BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1901. 
CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 


























Dr. L Suds. 9G S. td. Lb So te 
To Capital Account— 
Registered Capital— 
1,960,000 Shares of 5s. each (£490,000 0 o 
Less 164,044 Shares of 5s. each . 
in Reserve ne 41,0II 0 0 
1,795,950 Shares 4. .«. £448,989 0 0 
Made up as follows— 
As per Balance Sheet, 
31st December, 1898, 
337,136 41 Shares we 13975136) 01 0 
Issued to Vendor under 
Resolution of General 
Meeting held 17th Aug., 
1899, 110,903 41 Shares 110,903 0 o 
Issued during 1899, to 
acquire property 950 £1 
Sharesman een be «0 950 0 9 
£448,989 0 0 
Issued Capital— 
1,268,084 Shares of 5s, each £$324,52E 0 0 
124,468 Shares of £1 (Not 
yet converted) .. ae 124,468 0 oO 





4448,989 © o 
Share Premium Account— 
As per Balance Sheet, 
31st Uecember, 1898 
Premiums received on 950 
Reserve Shares issued 
during 1899 bo Ac 


138,477 0 0 


2,300 0 O 


U2 





179;777 9 90 

5 per cent. Debentures— 
Authorised Issue .. mre 
Less In Reserve .. 36 


I,250,000 0 oO 
250,000 0 O 








1,000,000 0 0 
Less Redeemed ist Janu- : 


ary, I90r .. e ee 83,350 0 0 





916,650 0 o 
Norte.—A further £83,350 
Debentures were drawn 
on the 3rd December, 
tgo1,: for payment on 
ist January, 1902. 
Sundry Shares Subscribed for— 
South Nourse, Ltd., 68,112 
Shares, 50s. per Share 
uncalled .. oe ay 
Wolhuter Deep, Limited, 
44,567 Shares, 48s. per 
Share uncalled .. Sc 
City Deep, Limited, 4,702 
Shares, 58s. per share un- 
called ae ee 2 
Robinson Central Deep, 
Ltd., 15,79t Shares, 
gs. 3d. per share, un- 
called 56 “e ee 


£70,280 0 Oo 
106,960 16 o 


13,635 16 o 


71303 6 9 





298,179 18 9 
Debenture Interest— 
Coupons outstanding, 
Coupon No. ro, half-year 
ending 31st December, 
IQOL 38 


Ac a8 22,916 5 0 
Coupons outstanding 


21815 0 








° 


23,135 0 
To Sundry Holders of Redeemed Debentures— 
Redeemed Debentures out- 
standing .. a eee ee 
Unclaimed Dividends Account— 
For unpresented Dividend 
Warrants. Dividends 
Nos. I. and II. .. os 
For unpresented Bearer 
Share Warrant Coupons, 
Dividends Nos. I. and II. 


206 0 oO 


PBont pa 3s) 


Nationale Bank, Johannes- 
burg— 
Overdraft .. 53 ne 
Sundry Creditors— 
On Account of Sundries, 
Loans, &c. he ae 


2,509 6 5 


Se) 





160,05> 4 : 

———_ 1£6,074 7 10 
Profit and Loss Account— atone 

Balance x a = 2,423,467:10 4° 








44,444,137 16 14 
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PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 
Cr. v gE -OEGE ssi de 
‘By Claims and Water Rights— 

105°3481 Mining Claims and Water Rights 
Farm Mooifontein=- 
Freehold, in extent 611 morgen 228 roods 
Farm Langlaagte— 

Freehold rights on 306 Claims es) Ques 


423,810 7 Ix 


12,550 0.10 


13,457 13 3 








General Manager’s House Sa Be »» £8,633 Ir rr 
Jeppestown House Property .. OE oe 2440 NE 7, 
Live Stock and Vehicles ne 56 oe 210 9 5 
Office Furniture .. Sr oie 56 os 1,389 8 3 
New Bearer Share Warrants .. 46 oa 1,140 1r 8 
13,815 2 I0 

Shares and Debentures at cost* ae e+ 2,907,723 4 8 

x Chamber of Mines Debenture .. at IGo 9 0 





“ 5 ——————_ 2;007,023 4 8 

Reservoirs and Pumping Plants, etc. — 

Natal Spruit Reservoir and 
Pumping Plant .. us 


fs 1133327 5 5 
Booysen’s Spruit Reservoir 


and Pumping Plant .. 50,297 14 5 
Traction Engine and ‘ 
Wagons .. ae os I,000 0 0 








164,624 19 Io 
Sundry Debtors— c 


Glen Deep, Ltd. .. ee £68,100 0 oO 

Rose Deep, Ltd. .. ste 8,300 0 o 
empers Deep, Ltd. of Be 94,400 0 0 
ourse Deep, Ltd. ws as 67,450 0 oO 
Crown Deep, Ltd. AD oc 65,000 0 o 
Langlaagte Deep, Ltd. .. +. 624,600 0 © 
_ Paarl Central G.M.&E. Co., Ltd. 43,092 19 II 





, 0,942 I9 II 

Amounts owing by Subsidiary ie 7 
Companies on Current Ac- 
counts .. a0 ae ae 
‘Sundry Persons .. ce a5 


23,528 15 
7,500 13 


(oo 


86 








T,001,972 
De Nationale Bank, Divi- 

dend Account an ne i Gp Xe 
Union Bank of London, Ltd., 























f Current Account .. s 540; 8 3 
Union Bank of London, Ltd., 
Dividend Account.. a Io9 16 8 
Cash in Hand.. ae ce 79 9 
Deposits on Call oe ve) 146,338) 20) 2 
i = 146,873 18 2 
Machinery, Plant and Stores— 
In Stock .. ne Sts 7,609 5 9 
In Transit .. ce ne I51,600 15 2 
159,210 O IT 
306,083 19 I 
44,444,137 16 11 
H. A. READ, Secretary. G, ROULIOT, Acting Chairnan. 


J. G. HAMILTON, Director. 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet, Profit and Loss Account, and 
Appropriation Account, with the Books, Accounts, Vouchers, and Securities relating 
thereto, and certify that, in our opinion, it is a full and fair Balance Sheet, con- 
taining the particulars required by the Articles of Association of the Company, 
cand properly drawn up, so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the whole of the 
Company’s affairs. 


C. L. ANDERSSON, Incorporated eae Mae dit 
HOWARD PIM, Chartered Accountant, TGS: 


Johannesburg, 26th March, rgo02. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THREE YEARS ENDING 


3ist DECEMBER, 1901. 
Dr. 
‘To Administration Expenses, &c.— 
Directors’, Auditors’, and 


Debenture Trustees’ Fees 44,170 0 0 


London and Paris Offices 1,638 14 8 
Stationery, Printing, Ad- 

vertising, Postages, and 

Telegrams 50 ae 55595 19 
Legal Kxpenses .. 674) TOs eT 
Fiscal Taxes a he 9578 9 6 
Conversion of Shares into 

denominations of 5s. 2,455 2 4 
Sundry General Expenses 2,606 1r 8 


426,715 16 10 








Depreciation Account— 
Written off Live Stock and 
Vehicles, Office Furni- 
ture, end General Mana- 
ger’s House Accounts .. 
Premium on Redeemed Debentures— 
3 per cent. on £83.350 
Debentures redeemed ist 
January, tg0r ... a0 


1,452 19 6 


2,509 10 O 








£30,669 6 4 
Balance Tou 
Profit. for three years 
carried to Appropriation 


Account .. a ae 969,362 13 8 








%,000,032 0 0 





Cr. 
| By Claim Realisation Account— 
Profit on Claims sold vs 
Seen ealieatioe eee Te 
Profit on Shares so bs 248,345 
Dividends on Shareholdiigs— Rr ae 
‘ Glen Deep, Ltd., 10 per 
cent. for period ending 
31st July, 1899 é 
Rose Deep, Ltd., 40 per 
cent. for six months end- 


4292,344 8 8 


425,752 0 0 


61,692 16 o 


ing 3oth June, 1899__—- 
Geldenhuis Deep, Ltd., 
40 per cent., for six 
months ending 3oth June, 
1899 bs. an a 40,023 4 0 





* For details see Directors’ Report. 





4 ss d. Pe Le 4 

Jumpers Deep, Ltd., 20 per 
cent. for period ending 
30th September, 1899 .. 

Nourse Deep, Ltd., 10 per 
cent. for period ending 
31st July, 1899 .. art 

Village Main Reef G. M. 
Co., Ltd., Balance of 
dividend declared in De- 
cember,1898, being 40 per 
cent. on 2,007 shares of 
New Issue nt oe 

Village Main Reef G. M. 
Co., Ltd., 40 per cent. 
for six months ending 
3oth June, 1899 .. we 

Crown Deep, Ltd., 25 per 
cent. for six months end- 
ing 30th June, 1899 


61,596 0 o 


29,84 6 o 


802 16 o 


20,879 12 oO 


58,215. 0 0 
————___ 307,802, 14 0 
Natal and Booysen’s Spruit 

Reservoirs— 

Net Revenue ot: 
Interest, Exchange, 
Commission— 

Net Revenue 60 aa 
Sundry Revenue— .. ne 


ate 10,469 6 6 
and 
31,693 9 7 
9376 13 8 








1,000,032 0 0 





£1,000,032 0 0 





APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. 


Dr. S$ Saas b Sate 
To Dividend Account— 

Interim Dividend No. 2 of 75 per cent., de- 

clared 27th June, 1899 as we : 
Vendor’s Lien Account — 

Amount paid to Vendor in terms of Agree- 
ment of 17th February, 1893, being one- 
fourth of amount for distribution in con- 
nection with Dividend No. 2 Je we 


253,594 10 O 


84,52T 10 O 








338,086 0 oa 
Vendor’s Interest— 

Nominal value of 110,903 41 Shares paid 
to Vendor on acquisition of Vendor’s In- 
terest under agreement of 17th February, 
1893, and in accordance with resolution of 
Shareholders of 17th August, 189) ac 

Balance ae a ae a0 5c ale 


II0,903 0 Oo 
2,423,467 10 4 





42,872,456 10 4 





Cr, 

By Balance Brought Forward as per Balance Sheet 31st December, 
BeOS! se 5 Bis Bc oe ad aa 3 -. $1,903,093 16 8 
Balance Profit and Loss Account for 3 years ending 31st De- 


cember, 190L .. Be BS ° So én ye 13098 


969,352 








42,872,456 Io 4 





G. ROULIOT, Acting Chairman. 
J. G. HAMILTON, Director. 


} Auditors. 


H. A. READ, Secretary. 


Cc. L. ANDERSSON, Incorporated Accountant, 
HOWARD PIM, Chartered Accountant, 





ROBINSON GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND No. 20. 


An Interim Dividend of 7} per cent. has been declared by the Board for the half- 
year ending 30th June, rgo2, being at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum. This 
Dividend will be payable to shareholders registered in the books of the Company at 
the close of business at 4 P.M. on Tuesday, 15th July, 1902, and to holders of 
Coupons No. 15 attached to Share Warrants to Bearer. 

Dividend Warrants will be despatched to registered European Shareholders from 
the London Office, and should be in their hands about roth August. 

The Transfer Registers will be closed from the 16th July to 22nd July, t902, both 
days inclusive. 

By Order, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 

London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 

25th June, 1902. 





RAND MINES, LIMITED. 
DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND No. 3. 


An interim dividend of 80 per cent. or 4s. per 5s. share has been declared by the 
Board, payable to all shareholders registered in the books of the Company at the 
close of business at 4 P.M. on Tuesday, 15th July, 1902, and to holders of Coupon 
No. 3 attached to warrants to bearer of 5s, shares. 

The trans'er books will be closed from 16th July to 22nd July, 1902, both days 
inclusive. 

The dividend will be payable to South African shareholders from the Head Office, 
Johannesburg, and to European shareholders from the London Office, 120 Bishops- 
gate Street Within, E.C., on or about 26th of August. : ’ 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer are informed that they will receive payment 
of the Dividend on presentation of Coupon No. 3. , 

Coupons must be left four clear days for examination and will be payable at any 
time on or after 26th of AUGUST. 

Coupons and Dividend Warrants paid by the London Office to Shareholders 
resident in the United Kingdom will be subject to deduction of the English Income 
Lax 
Coupons presented at the Paris Office, or London Office for account of holders 
resident in France, will be subject to deduction of the French Income Tax ot 4 per 
cents : F 
Special attention is invited to the fact that-this dividend will not be paid against 
Coupon No. 3 attached to such of the: Bearer Warrants of 41 shares as have not 
yet been sent in to be exchanged. Holders should send these Warrants to the 
Company’s London Office immediately for Conversion into 5s. shares. 

After the closing ef the books for this Dividend the option given to shareholders 
under the Splitting scheme of taking Bearer Warrants in exchange for Registered 
Shares, or vice versa, will expire, and thereafter holders of Bearer Warrants of Lt 
shares will be required to accept four’:new Warrants of 5s. shares for each. old 
Warrant of £1 shares; similarly holders of certificates will be required to accept 
certificates o1 5s. shares. ~ 
’ By Order of the Board, 
: A. MOIR, London Secretary. 
120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
3eth June, 1902. 


London Office : 
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Wallace Collection 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & 60.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Z7ZMES says: “It is difficult to avoid the use of 
superlatives in writing of this superb work.” 


“THE BOOK OF THE YEAR.” 
Third Thousand. 


SIR HARRY JOHNSTON’S GREAT WORK, 


THE UGANDA PROTECTORATE. 


In Two Large Vols., 1.053 pages, handsomely bound 
in cloth gilt, 42s. net. With 506 Illustrations, 48 Full- 
Page Coloured Plates, and Nine Maps specially drawn 
for the work. 


SOME EXCEPTIONALLY FAVOURABLE REVIEWS. 


“‘This masterpiece—by far the best book of its kind dealing with 
any part of the great African Continent.”—Dazly Telegraph. 

“‘A magnificent work.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

<A book which at once takes rank as the standard authority on its 
subject.” —Dazly Chronicle. 

‘© A work as fascinating in style as it is various in matter. 
coloured plates are extremely beautiful.’—Dazly Mews. 

‘« The value cannot be easily exaggerated.” —Manchester Guardian. 

“¢ Exceeds the high expectations formed of a work by so fascinating a 
writer upon so interesting a subject. Alike in value and in beauty, it 
takes an easy front rank in the literature of African travel.” 

Scotsman. 


The 





A CHAMPION ON HIS SPORT. 
THE LATEST BOOK ON THE GAME. 


TAYLOR ON GOLF. 


Impressions, Hints, and Instructions on the Game. 


By J. H. TAYLOR, 
Three Times Open Champion. 
In large crown 8vo. handsome cloth gilt, 6s. net. With 48 Illustrations 
reproduced from Photographs mostly taken specially for the Work. 


‘*A notable addition to the literature of Golf. The volume is one that should 
find a place on the bookshelves of every golfer.” —Scotsan, 


THE SPORT OF KINGS. 


A Fine Presentation Work, dedicated by permission to his Grace the 
Duke of Portland. 


THE HISTORY OF 


THE ST. LEGER STAKES. 


1776-1901. 
By J. S. FLETCHER, 
Author of ‘* Picturesque Yorkshire.” 
With Four Coloured Plates and 32 other Illustrations. 
In Demy 8vo. cloth gilt and gilt top, 21s. net. 
‘“ Written in an easy and graceful style.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ Certain to be widely read.”—JZorning Post. 


““ One of the brightest and best compiled racing volumes ever issued.” 
Manchester Courier. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK. 
THE GUARDIAN OF MARIE 
ANTOINETTE. 


The Seeret Correspondence of Marie Thérése and 
the Comte d’Argenteau. 


By LILLIAN C. SMYTHE. 
In Two Vols. Handsome cloth gilt, 24s. net. 
With 32 Illustrations and Photogravures. 


** Miss Smythe has written a book of great interest, and has succeeded in painting 
a life-like portrait of the Queen more convincing than any we have met with. Such 
a book is a real contribution to history.”"—.Specta‘or. 


By FRANCIS GERARD. 


A GRAND DUCHESS AND HER 
COURT. 


The Life of Anna Amalia, Duchess of Saxe-Weimar 
and Eisenach. 
By the Author of ‘*The Romance of Ludwig II. of Bavaria.” 
In Two Volumes, demy 8vo, with 32 Illustrations. 24s. net. 
‘A fascinating book.” —Darly Mail. 
‘A capital, able, and attractive study of a noble woman. The work is also 


valuable as throwing considerable light upon a great period and upon such great 
men as Herder, Schiller, Richter, Wieland, and, above all, Goethe.” 


Manchester Courier. 


London: HUTCHINSON, & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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PAINTINGS. 


e 

Messrs. GoupiL & Co. have now, in course of 
preparation, a series of reproductions of the principal 
works in the collection. 


The ILLUSTRATIONS will include pictures by 
Boucher, Fragonard, Greuze, Lancret, Nattier, Pater, 
Watteau and De Troy, representing French Art of 
the Eighteenth Century; by Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Hoppner and Lawrence for English Art of 
the same period. Couture, Ziem, Delacroix, Dela- 
roche, Isabey, Corot and Meissonier will represent 
French Art of the Nineteenth Century, and works of 
later English painters—Stanfield,; Bonington, Wilkie, 
and Morland—will also be reproduced; while a very 
important display of Dutch Art will be found in the 
works of Hobbema, Cuyp, Franz Hals, Rembrandt, 
Metsu, and Van de Velde, and of Flemish Art in 
those of Van Dyck and Rubens. An _ important 
section will be devoted to the Italian and Spanish 
Schools. 


THE WALLACE COLLECTION (PaintiNc) will be 
quarto size, 15 inches by 12 inches, and will be 
printed on fine paper. 


THE TEXT, which is being prepared by Mr. 
A. G. Tempe, Director of the Guildhall Gallery, 
will consist of the following divisions :— 

1. A general Introduction, giving a résumé 
of the history of the formation of the 
Wallace Collection. 

2. A Review of each School of Painting 
represented in the Collection. 
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of the works of art reproduced.’ 


4. A complete List of the Pictures in ~ the 
Collection. 


The ILLUSTRATIONS will consist of two sets of 
ONE HUNDRED FULL-PAGE PLATES IN PHOTO- 
GRAVURE, viz.: Ten full-page plates in the colours 
of the originals, and Ninety in a uniform tint 
throughout, all printed on Japanese paper, suitably 
mounted, ‘and: accompanied by a full 
note; and One hundred prints on India paper, in 
different tints. 

The work will be issued in TEN PARTS, each 
part containing nine plates in the same tint, one 
plate in colours, ten plates of the duplicate set on 
India paper, and a portion of the text. TWO 


PORTFOLIOS will be issued, each capable of con- 


taining the text and plates of five parts. 
The Edition will be limited to 250 NUMBERED 
COPIES, including those for presentation. 
Subscriptions will be received only for the entire 
work. 


Price £4O net. 


GOUPIL & CO., Fine Art Publishers. 


MANZI[, JOYANT & CO., SucceEssoks, Fine Art Publishers 
to the King. 


LONDON: 25 BEDFORD’ STREET. | 








REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietcrs by Srortiswoopr & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by FREDERICK WILLIAM WYLyY, at the Office, 
Street, Strand, in tle Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 5 July, 1902. 
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NOTES: OFv-LHE WEEK, 

On Saturday, the day on’ which the King’s dinners 
were being held in many parts of London, the doctors 
in attendance on the King announced that he was con- 
sidered ‘‘ out of immediate danger”; and the Prince of 
Wales was able to make the announcement to the 
people who were assembled in Bishop’s Park. Bulletins 
from the Palace are no longer issued in the evening and 
every morning the account of the King’s general 
health shows unbroken progress. The unusual size 
of the wound must make recovery slow, but the success 
with which the King has stood the shock and subse- 
quent pain is proof of great constitutional strength. 
The King of course does no work; but he has been 
able to send some messages ; one to the poor whom he 
was entertaining; one to the German Emperor, a 
personal telegram thanking him for the courage of the 
crew of the sunk torpedo vessel who gave orders that 
the English passengers were to be first saved. Such a 
deed deserved recognition from the King as well as 
gratitude from the people; and it was well that the 
King from his bed was able to add his personal thanks 
to the acknowledgment of the Government. 


Lord Kitchener reaches London to-day. The latter 
part of his journey from Paddington to S. James’ 
Palace, where he is to be received by the Prince and 
Princess, is so arranged as to pass the stands on 
Constitution Hill and along the Mall which were put up 
for the Coronation that is not yet. When Lord 
Kitchener reached Victoria on his return from Egypt 
the affection of the populace was so aggressive that 
they burst the barriers, destroyed the official function 
of welcome and put Lord Kitchener into danger com- 
parable to that which he faced at Omdurman. For his 
Egyptian work, thorough as it was, he received perhaps 
even more honour than the accomplishment warranted. 
There were big battles in Egypt; in Africa there were 
none ; but the workin Africa needed a man of exceptional 
will and a soldier of exceptional genius. The people have 
to welcome in Lord Kitchener a general who has proved 
himself not only great but fearless of social and military 
precedent. He will be accompanied by General French 
who from his first battle at Elandslaagte to his event- 
less work in Cape Colony has met with uniform success. 








By a stroke of accidental irony Lord Roberts was 
given a complimentary dinner in the same week that he 
insisted on the rustication of the twenty-nine Sandhurst 
cadets. The main facts of the case have been brought 
to the notice of the public by the very explicit letters 
of Lord Hugh Cecil and also Mr. Winston Churchill ; 
and Lord Rosebery’s questions on Thursday night 
extracted from the Government its apologia. The 
principle exposed is that official trick of attempting to 
cloak incompetence by injustice. But the act of 
injustice is the clearest proof of the incompetence. 
The twenty-nine cadets selected for punishment 
are certainly more anxious than anyone else can 
be to discover the madman who has burnt their 
rooms and effects. If the offender, which is un- 
likely, is among them, his mania is not likely to be 
cured by next term. The official theory is that there is 
a dangerous spirit of insubordination. There is no 
proof of this. If it is not so, and if as one of the 
officers in touch with them said, ‘‘the cadets were as 
tame as usual ”’, the Sandhurst authorities, Mr. Brodrick 
and Lord Roberts, are guilty of the unjust folly of 
pleasing a pyromaniac by punishing his victims. The 
scandal apparently is not the fires but the attempt to 
put them out. It is worth notice that one of the rusti- 
cated cadets would have been able to prove an alibi if 
he had not hurried to help quench the fire ; and another 
if he had not been reading for his examination. 


The spectacle in the Lords of the entire Ministry 
sheltering itself behind the Commander-in-Chief was 
not at all edifying. It was also a very maladroit move 
on the part of the Government : for Lord Roberts made 
a particularly ineffective speech. Its tone was in some 
ways quite pitiable : it suggested in fact some unfortu- 
nate schoolmistress, checkmated by a lot of unruly 
girls, wringing her hands and crying ‘‘ What shall I 
do? What shall I do?” It is plain from Lord 
Roberts’ own words that his sentence of general rustica- 
tion was a desperate resource, a step which did 
not really commend itself even to his own judgment. 
‘“‘ What was to be done? We tried everything.” Well, 
the one thing they actually did was about the worst 
they could have done. It would have struck less 
brilliant men that if a cadet did commit the incendiarism, 
the last thing he would do would be to remain near his 
scene of action. He would promptly have left the 
building. We do not believe there is any mutinous 
spirit in the R.M.C.; but if there were, really could 
anyone be surprised, seeing what manner of men are the 
Sandhurst authorities? Vide Report of Committee on 
Military Education. 
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Under pressure the Government and the War Office 
have permitted the publication of General Buller’s helio- 
gram to Sir George White. It was extraordinarily 
honest, even for so honest a man as General Buller, to 
desire the public to know what he then decided. He 
yielded to sudden despair of the task he was set to do. 
To say he threw up the sponge is hardly a metaphor. 
Can you last a month? he asked, or how many days 
can you give me in which to take up defensive 
position ? ‘‘after which I suggest you firing away as 
much ammunition as you can and making best terms 
youcan”. The telegram to the War Office was no 
better. Happily Sir George White was of firmer tissue 
and whatever the mistakes he made his reply has an 
admirable ring of cheery pluck. One would like to 
remember it without remembering the advice which it 
rejected; but now that the whole truth is known, the 
sooner Colenso and the rest are forgotten the better. 
General Hunter is the one man, as the public ought to 
remember but do not, who proved his worth during this 
crisis. It is perhaps widely forgotten that he afterwards 


won the biggest, if not the greatest, success of the 
whole war. 


Mr. Chamberlain has refused to accept the responsi- 
bility of granting the petition in favour of the suspension 
of the Cape Constitution, but he may find that he has 
incurred a still graver responsibility in rejecting it. His 
decision is all the more surprising because it shows 
that on one vital question affecting the future of South 
Africa he is opposed to Lord Milner. The circumstance 
will hardly lighten the High Commissioner’s task. Mr. 
Chamberlain says that the suspension would be a pro- 
ceeding for which no precedent exists. His diffidence 
in that respect is a little unusual. He will not be con- 
vinced that the continuance of the present Constitution 
is a danger to the Empire until it has been proved so 
by the malcontents in Cape Colony. When they have 
been given a free rein to do their worst, and have done 
it, then he will be prepared to consider the question of 
suspension. Experience of the harm Cape politicians 
can do has not been wanting, and Sir Gordon Sprigg’s 
confidence in the ability of his Government to direct 
parliamentary forces along the lines desired by the 
Imperial Government is a particularly bad sign. If 
the Cape Parliament should fail in what the Colonial 
Secretary calls ‘‘its evident duty”, the measures neces- 
sary will be more drastic and disturbing than the sus- 
pension of the Constitution now. 


That the preliminaries of re-settlement in the territory 
of the two new colonies should be attended by some 
difficulty was perhaps inevitable, but it would be a 
grave pity if the Boers were to start as British sub- 
jects with the impression that they were the victims 
of a breach of faith. They understood that the grant 
of £3,000,000, allocated for the re-stocking and rebuild- 
ing of farms, was to be a gift. They have now got 
the impression that the money will be made a charge on 
the revenues of the country, and suggest that this would 
come very near toan infringement of the peace condi- 
tions. Great Britain has gone out of her way to give 
generous terms to a beaten enemy; it would be un- 
fortunate if any semblance of an attempt to go back 
upon those terms should undo the good secured by 
the tact and foresight of Lord Kitchener and Lord 
Milner. Either the £3,000,000 was to be a free 
gift or it was not; there should be no difficulty in 
making clear precisely what was intended. Some 
colour may be imparted to the fears of the Boers 
by the action of the military authorities who are 
re-selling for £30 and £40 each horses commandeered 
from farmers and others at £12 ahead. Many excellent 
schemes are in contemplation for the improvement and 
opening up of the new colonies—eight millions will be 
borrowed immediately for this purpose—but the settlers 
will thank the Government for little if they think they 
are to be asked to pay back with one hand what they 
receive with the other. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s accident, which was rather more 
serious than was generally thought, occurred at a 
peculiarly unfortunate time. He is particularly busy 
with South African business, and thethree meetings of the 














Colonial Conference arranged for Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Friday had necessarily to be postponed. He has . 
already been moved from the Hospital to his'home and 
he will certainly be at work again next week ; but the cut 
on the forehead was severe and he was probably saved 
from more lasting effects of the blow by the free bleeding. 
The Canadian arch in Whitehall is said to have been 
the cause of the horse’s shying, and this is not the 
first accident that has occurred in the neighbour- 
hood. It was close to the same spot that the late Father 
of the House met with his fatal accident. The next 
meeting of the Colonial Conference, which it is intended 
to hold if Mr. Chamberlain is well enough on Tuesday, 
is to deal with the commercial relations of England and. 
the Colonies: Mr. Chamberlain is likely to need all his 
vigour, if only to counteract the effect of Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach’s indiscretions. 


Quite heroic is the fortitude with which the Colonial 
Premiers continue to face the flood of hospitality that 
was the inevitable accompaniment of their visit to the 
Metropolis. Mr. Seddon is the practical man on this 
occasion, and in Lancashire as in London he has put the 
case for areconsideration of the trade relations of the 
Empire with rough eloquence. Sir Wilfrid Laurier is 
disappointing. His comparison of the British and 
Roman empires at the expense of the latter was cheap 
and ignorant. He should read some primer of 
Roman‘ history written within the last thirty years. 
Sir Edmund Barton at the Savage Club said we 
must not expect too much from the Colonial Con- 
ference, but on the other hand we need not expect 
too little Nor would it be reasonable, in his 
view, to regard what is committed to paper, in the 
shape of an official record of the Conference, as cover- 
ing the whole of the results achieved. If the Confer- 
ence ends in disappointment, the fault will not be with 
Colonial Ministers. As Sir John Forrest said at the 
Fishmongers’ Hall, the conditions are changing so 
rapidly that arrangements which may be sufficient for 
to-day will be inadequate to-morrow. 


The brilliancy as a pageant of the India Office Recep- 
tion, and its great Imperial and indeed ethnological 
interest, has been insisted on so much, though not one 
whit too much, that there is no need for us to take up 
the story now. But there is one feature of the great 
function to which we should like to call attention, for 
it does not challenge notice. Seldom, if ever, have 
carefully planned arrangements for preserving order at 
a gathering of this kind been so exactly carried out. 
On that hung the entire success of the function. 
We all know the ways of the society lady in a 
smart crowd; it is easier to keep a barrier against 
a Strand rough than against her. And yet none, or 
almost none, passed, though some of the highest and 
smartest in the land would much have liked to break 
through, and certainly tried hard. This is a real 
triumph for the India Office. One cannot help rather 
regretting that India should pay for the entertainment 
of her own princes. 


The navy debates in the two Houses on Tuesday at 
any rate drew from Lord Selborne and Mr. Arnold 
Forster the pledge that the Government was busily 
concerned with the present position of British shipping 
‘Cas a whole” and that their conclusions when reached 
would be frankly published. In the course of the de- 
bates it was incidentally acknowledged that the Ameri- 
can shipping combination was looked upon with sufh- 
cient distrust to make this general revision necessary ; 
and Mr. Forster corroborated the rumour that Mr. 
Morgan had made some definite proposal to the 
Government by which the British ships in the combina- 
tion should still remain in the Naval Reserve. This offer 
too is being considered as part of the whole question ; 
and though the professions of the Admiralty are incon- 
clusive and Mr. Morgan’s offer as empty as Mr. Pirrie’s 
disingenuous defence, it is something to know that all 
the members of the Government have not Mr. Balfour’s 
defect of philosophic tolerance. Lord Brassey’s com- 
parative figures of our position in regard to vessels of 
exceptional speed were startling. The question of 
subsidies, not as a widely extended principle on the 
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French and German models but as applied to certain 
definite ends, will have to be faced. Everyone knows 
that after a certain point of speed ships cannot be made 
to pay ; but if they are a source of strength we must 
have them, precedents and theories notwithstanding. 


The House will adjourn about 9 August and there 
will be an autumn session which is not expected 
to conclude till December. There are few years in 
which Parliament has done so many days’ work 
and so little business, and the fault is more the 
timidity of the Government than the tactics of the 
Opposition. It is reasonable that an Opposition should 
take as much as it can get and accept each surrender 
as a stimulus rather than a sop. Mr. Balfour is no 
doubt determined to carry through the Education Bill, 
and eventually in some truncated form or another it 
will become law. The Irish Land Bill has been finally 
_ dropped. Mr. Wyndham has given us the excuse that 
some of the Irish members would criticise it. But if 
the Irish members are not to discuss it with a view to 
amending it, what is the function of a member at all ? 
In bringing it forward Mr. Wyndham said that post- 
poned justice was injustice. Does not the Government 
now make him convict himself and it of disingenuous- 
ness by withholding the promise ? This sensitiveness to 
criticism is a new thing for Governments with big 
majorities. It can only argue cowardice. Even Mr. 
Chamberlain, the man of brass, has apparently caught 
the panic in the matter of the Cape Constitution. 


Of all the foolish monstrosities in this country, the 
Cowper-Temple clause is among the worst. It implies 
a system of training the young irreconcilable either with 
true religion or sound learning. It is distressing to 
find among its champions a member for the University 
of Oxford, and that member Sir William Anson. We 
have no desire toturn M.P.s into delegates ; but really 
we do wish that some five dozen of Sir William’s clerical 
électors would remind him that the tradition of Oxford 
is Catholic and cavalier and not Dissenting or Philistine. 
Lord Hugh Cecil and Earl Percy in their stand against 
this piece of tyranny know that all churchmen who 
understand the subject are with them. The average 
Conservative M.P. is on this point hopelessly muddle- 
headed and will remain so, until his constituents in- 
struct him. Meanwhile the optional aspect of Part III. 
of the Bill, dealing with elementary education, has gone 
out. That is some little consolation for a distinctly bad 
week educationally. 


The decline of the business of the country as shown 
by the Board of Trade Returns for the past month will 
need more ingenuity to explain away than the average 
Free-trader commands. In June 1902 we sold less by 
a million than in 1go1 and less by 43,600,000 than in 
1900, whilst on the six months the decline amounts to 
5 millions and 9g millions respectively. Imports de- 
creased on the month by more than a million, but on 
the six months there was a slight increase over I901 
and a large increase over 1900. When exports are 
stationary and imports increase we are assured that 
the movement of trade is evidence of the country’s pro- 
sperity. But what is to be said when both exports 
and imports are on the decline? It can only mean 
that, as trade with the foreigner dwindles, less raw 
material with which to create future business is being 
brought into the country. Hence it is not unreasonable 
to anticipate that the present depression will continue. 
No comfort is to be derived from an examination of 
the details of the returns. If we could believe that the 
decline in imports meant that we were doing more of 
‘our own business than hitherto, the prospect would be 
less discouraging, but the only moral we can extract 
from the returns is that business is bad and is likely 
to be worse. Our foreign trade is slipping away 
and still we hesitate to take steps which might com- 
pensate us by better business within the Empire. 


A reform which amounts to a revolution in the 
theory of punishment is at last being carried out in 
English prisons. In 1895 the Prisons Committee brought 
out from their statistics the vital fact that a large 
percentage of criminals committed their first crime 
between the ages of 16 and 21. In face of this it was 





beyond dispute absurd, even criminous, to limit the age 
for admission to reformatories to 16: in the United 
States men may be admitted even as late as 35. The 
committee accordingly among other recommendations 
suggested in their report that the age of admission 
should be raised to 18 and of detention to 21. But 
with admirable initiative the Prisons Commissions did 
not want the delay of translating these recommenda- 
tions into law. As the result of an experiment at 
Bedford Prison the new system is to have a definite 
trial at Borstal Prison which Mr. Weston has been just 
chosen to direct. The principle, which shouldbe atruism, 
is to make every prison less punitive than formative. 
The prisoners are not to be lumped together, but 
grouped according to character and antecedents. They 
are all to be divided into three groups, distinct in 
uniform and privileges ; and promotion to the superior 
groups will depend on good conduct. The prisoners 
are to be taught useful trades and industries, they are 
to be educated intellectually and morally and their self- 
respect further developed by physical training. The 
excellent results of such a system have already been 
proved in a small way at Bedford. There can be no 
question as to the value of its general adoption. After 
all opportunity, which is an accident, and personal 
courage, which is a virtue, cause a large number of 
first offences. Corruptio optimi pessima. 


The exhibition of antiquities at University College 
in connexion with the Egypt Exploration Fund shows 
that Professor Petrie’s finds at Abydos are neither 
so fine nor so sensational as they sometimes have 
been; but they are more than worth the work. 
They include a large number of worked flints which 
are drawn with marvellous fidelity, knives with 
and without handles, hoes, scrapers, flames, saws, 
crescents, combs, and animal figures. These are earlier 
or not later than the first dynasty ; each flint is dated 
by its level, and some patterns are peculiar to certain 
periods. The comb-flints are a new type. It must be 
admitted that it needs a little imagination to discern 
the crocodile; one might take him for a knife: but 
grant him a crocodile, and he is the largest flint animal 
known. Some interesting copper tools come from the 
first dynasty ; and from the same period, some palettes 
of stone. In the temple of Osiris, foundation deposits 
came to light which included a number of tiny bulls’ 
heads glazed, with haunches of meat, flowers, and 
grains of corn. As regards the tombs, two are repro- 
duced with the finds in position: in each case the 
skeleton is hunched up on its left side, knees bent and 
hands stretched out above the head. One tomb, of the 
twelfth dynasty, contained a silver pilgrim-bottle with 
hinged lid, gold ring with a frog set in it, and other 
unusual things. 


Among the smaller objects, most of which we must 
pass by, were two pairs of children’s shoes from the 
eighteenth dynasty. There is little statuary at the 
exhibition ; but two pieces are of remarkable interest. 
One is the statuette of a new king, Jakeloth, with 
throne-name User-maa-ra, of the twenty-second dynasty. 
The other is the head of an unknown king in red 
granite, whose strongly marked features and expression 
of stern dignity are very lifelike. The plan of the 
temple, as restored by Mr. Petrie, shows that the end 
chambers were originally meant to stand at the end of 
the temple, not as they were actually built on one 
side. The other room is less important archeologically, 
but more interesting to those with less technical know- 
ledge from the extraordinary modern look of the finds. 
The bags and boxes, baskets and muzzles, felt cap and 
Panama hat might have been made yesterday. There 
are also sandals, paint-boxes and paint-brushes, rattles, 
needles, thread, and other such articles. There area 
few papyri, one a letter declaring that the writer has 
just sent to the recipient ‘‘ three fox-geese ” (xnvadorné). 


After all Cambridge won the ’Varsity match by five 
wickets and with credit. Anything over 250 is a big 
total to get, even nowadays, and in the ’Varsity match 
such a task has scarcely ever been accomplished ina 
fourth innings. Nevertheless it was on the moral 
factor more than anything else that the partisans of 
Oxford relied on Saturday morning. Though after 
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the last Oxford wickets had fallen all Cambridge had to 
do on such an excellent wicket was to take things 
easily and play sound cricket. The Oxford bowling 
was mostly good, Kelly appearing the steadiest and 
the most difficult. Bonham-Carter had no luck; the 
batsmen were constantly lunging out vaguely and just 
failing to touch him. Dillon bowled well after, Evans 
fairly before, lunch ; Ernsthausen was too much on the 
leg side. But the long stand before lunch and the 
nerve of Day and Gilman at the close settled the 
matter. Speaking generally Cambridge deserved their 
win, but Oxford played far below their proper form. 
Of the England and Australia at Sheffield we prefer 
at present to say little. The English team’s failure 
is as usual provoking a flood of comment and conjec- 
ture, for the most part worthless. Probably we had, if 
anything, rather the worst of the luck and the worst of 
the ground, but this in no way detracts from the batting 
triumphs of Trumper and Hill and the.fine bowling of 
Noble and Trumble. In these four our opponents 
possess players equal to any in the world. Nor ought 
we to forget our own bowlers Barnes and Rhodes, or 
the gallant efforts of Maclaren, Jackson and Jessop in 
the last innings. The fact that the first two batsmen 
took thirty minutes to get ten runs should give pause 
to those critics who accuse the home side of panic, 
depreciate the Australian bowling and seem to delight 
in ridiculing and belittling one team at the expense of 
the other. 


The verdict of last University boat race was repeated 
at Henley when Third Trinity, with almost a University 
crew, defeated Leander, a crew of Oxford blues, 
in the final heat of the Grand. The victory was the 
more remarkable as Third Trinity lost their stroke and 
Gibbon, who took the place at a moment’s notice, so 
strained himself in the race with the Canadians that he 
had to be strapped up for the final and to row witha 
narrow blade. The Canadians were one of the best 
crews that have come over and their previous times, 
specially in Toronto, would argue them :to be a better 
crew than they seemed in the race. They were unlucky 
to meet an eight of at least equal calibre to the better 
inter-university crews. It is a happy accident, that 
seldom occurs at Oxford but not infrequently at Cam- 
bridge, for one college to monopolise the boating 
strength. The solitary Oxford successes:were in the 
Diamonds and the Ladies’ Plate. 


The Bank returns of Thursday exhibited big move- 
ments in several items, the principal being the de- 
crease of nearly £ 10,000,000 in other securities and 
45,000,000 in other deposits, both closely connected 
with the repayment of market indebtedness to the 
Bank. The payment of dividends has reduced the 
Government balance by £1,000,000 and the tem- 
porary loan of £3,700,000 on deficiency bills is 
shown in the increase in Government securities. 
Both gold and notes have returned from internal circu- 
lation and the resultant of the various changes is 
an increase in the total reserve of £433,000 to 
425,457,000 with the proportion also higher by 5°72 
per cent. at 48°69 per cent. 


The stock markets have been poorly attended during 
the past week and the course of prices with but 
few exceptions has been consistently downward. It is 
understood that the Continental houses have sold 
Consols to provide for other immediate wants and this 
coupled with the uneasy feeling regarding the native 
population in South Africa is doubtless responsible for 
the drop in the premier security. Little or nothing has 
been doing in Home railways but there has been an 
increase of interest in American rails with a disposition 
to buy options chiefly in the Southern lines. The South 
African mining market has had an unhappy week: the 
settlement now in progress brought rumours of diffi- 
culty which have at the time of writing fortunately not 
been fulfilled and the reports of labour troubles, 
although exaggerated, induced selling from all quarters 
with the result that quotations have seriously declined 
all round. The remaining markets have shown no 
feature of interest and the close is dull without excep- 
ioe Consols 96. . Bank rate 3 per cent. (6 February, 
1902). 
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‘©A PLAIN BLUNT MAN,” 


han FEW years ago an authority on the Argentine 

Republic called on Lord—then Colonel—Kitchener 
and gave him a good account of the horses of that 
country, which, he declared, could be turned to very 
great service by Great Britain in case of a war. ‘‘ Why 
don’t we buy up the lot?” was the remark of the 
soldier upon hearing how much better these animals 
would be for hard campaigning than any chosen by the 
War Office at the time. The incident seems worth 
mention, because the query it drew forth is, we should 
say, typical enough of the large and elemental man 
who is welcomed home in London to-day. It is the 
sort of query which no person with the least instinct of 
red tape in him could possibly make. It bespeaks a 
certain simplicity often found in the bigger men of 
action whose straightness of aim must always be 
impatient of the nice balancing habits, of the difficulties 
in the way of this or that reform that constitute part of 
the stock-in-trade of official mediocrity. In fact we 
have ‘‘the plain blunt man”, for Antony’s descrip- 
tion of himself might apply more faithfully to Lord 
Kitchener, the man who has not the power of speech 
to stir men’s blood, but only speaks right out. We 
discussed Lord Kitchener’s military achievement a 
week or two ago, of his soldierly quality, of the great 
system of drives and blockhouses by which he ended 
the war. But we believe that to-day the thoughts of 
people are fixed on Lord Kitchener the mana good deal 
more than on Lord Kitchener the strategist or the 
tactician. Among successful men of action there is not 
the faintest doubt that he dominates the scene to-day ; 
and, setting politicians aside—though we do not 
imagine that the strongest of these could be held 
successfully to match him—no one seems likely to take 
his place to-morrow as a world figure, save possibly the 
German Emperor. We are conscious of no hero- 
worship or hyperbole in saying this. Of course if you 
turn to think in suns and zons, it does all seem humi- 
liatingly like ‘‘a murmur of gnats in the gloom, or a 
moment’s anger of bees-in their hive”; and your 
difficulty is to find any diminutive diminutive enough 
to apply to the central figure in to-day’s demon- 
stration, or to the others who go with him — for 
they will then appear all of a size and significance, as 
like one another as so many peas. The insect-of-an- 
hour point of view is sometimes well as a corrective, 
and in theory, at any rate, may ce comforting at times 
when things go wrong, but it can only be resorted 
to with safety now and again. Judged from the 
ordinary human standpoint Lord Kitchener is big, the 
work he has carried through of world-wide import. 
The nation’s sense of proportion has in several glaring 
instances during the last three years or so been lack- 
ing markedly. The absurdity of C.I.V. day and the 
orgies at the time of the relief of Mafeking are cases in 
point. But in Lord Kitchener and in his return people 
really have a man and an event-fit to celebrate; only 
the obvious crank and the personal enemy—it would be 
idle to affect to believe he has made no enemies—are 
likely to stand coldly aloof to-day. 

In some ways Lord Kitchener’s career is more deeply 
interesting, fuller of the romance of reality, than that of 
any big man of our time. He is of course a self-made 
man. Self-made men, however, are almost painfully 
numerous to-day. In commerce at any rate you cannot 
escape from them. Whether they have pushed their 
way by groceries, drink, or second-hand wearing 
apparel, it is nearly always the same—one and all they 
seem to have begun on a shilling or two, and themselves 
to have served behind the counter in a dingy street. It 
is not so much the fact that Lord Kitchener started 
from nothing which is so interesting ; rather the way 
in which he climbed to a high success. It is clear that 
he never got anybody in what is called smart society to 
push him, that it was never part of his policy to climb 
up by backstairs influence. The stories about his being 
a woman-hater and so forth and therefore not qualified 
to do well in society are of the imagination. He simply 
did not try to work the society oracle because he had 
made up his mind to win position by other manlier means. 
By an entire devotion to his profession, a perfect steadi- 
ness of aim, an energy and belief in his work which 
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have never slackened, he stands to-day the first | 


soldier of his time. Nor must we leave brain out of 
the reckoning. Organisation, generally understood 
to be Lord Kitchener’s strongest point, we do not 
necessarily associate with brilliant intellectual gifts, but 
Lord Kitchener, it must be granted, has carried out his 
schemes on a scale that does imply a brain greatly 
above the average. Vitality too and a frame of iron 
have told: their absence would have told the other 
way: and, it may be, the fortune of opportunity— 
though we do not attach the importance to this that 
some do—has on the whole been kind. However it is 
not mainly thanks to these, or to a splendour of intellect, 
such as makes a Condé or a Marlborough, that Lord 
Kitchener has won. His in the main looks entirely like 
a success of character. If we are right in this, there is 
little cause to fear that he may now, from a smart 
society point of view, become civilised, or that the 
great popularity, which is sure to be his, is likely to 
spoil him. They who were with him at the time of 
his return from the Soudan will remember that a certain 
amused acquiescence was what he plainly showed when 
the crowd was wild with enthusiasm over him and his 
exploits. We do not imagine that mob favour or dis- 
favour, society homage or hatred, will move him a 
hair’s-breadth from the course he intends to steer. 
Sensible people pay little attention to the hundred 
and one stories that float about, illustrative ~* the 
general’s hardness of heart, of his ‘‘ awfully _evere 
way with those who want a little leave and of‘uow he 
sent back to England Lieutenant So-and-so who went 
to a theatre or a dance: and they are inclined to take 
the view that if he is a beast, he is, as the Rugby 
schoolboy is said to have declared of his headmaster, 
a just beast. It is true one could not contemplate with 
equanimity a nation of men like Lord Kitchener— 
though even that might be far preferable to a 
nation, say, of Trust millionaires — for then the 
hand of the Philistine might be rather too heavy to 
please even—what we hear so much of to-day—‘‘a 
business nation”. Yet it is certain that we could 


' do with a great deal more ‘of the Kitchener element 


in our public life, in our Army, Navy, State De- 
partments and House of Commons. We shall not 
claim for Lord Kitchener that he has saved the 
Empire—it has been claimed for over many people of 
late. But he did come upon the scene at a time when 
the Empire was in urgent need—how urgent can never 
be precisely known perhaps—of just such service as he 
was perfectly qualified to render. It suggests the 
thought, do such men come upon the scene at 
crises and carry out the enormously important work 
put upon them, merely through some fortuitous con- 
catenation of things? Or is there behind the veil a 
divinity shaping their ends, equipping them for the 
work they are to carry out? If we are to regard the 
latter as being out of the question because we cannot 
prove it in one particular case, have not indeed a 
particle of evidence in its favour such as the scientific 
mind will allow to be worth considering, then how can 
we regard their coming but as a fluke? And how 
can we regard the fate of empires as depending on 
aught else than flukes? Supposing that the young 
soldier five-and-twenty years ago had been rejected 
by the officer testing candidates for the Egyptian 
Cavalry—as he was very near being through indifferent 
horsemanship—would he have been the man chosen to 
beat the Boers, would there in his absence have been 
another man fit for the work? No doubt there are 
plenty ready with the names of a dozen of their own 
particular friends quite as fit: but we have not proved 
them. As it happened the young officer scraped 
through the examination by as we might say the 
merest chance, the officer testing not being very exact- 
ing—so these other dozen have not been required. The 
honey-bees, we read in Huber, have a method by 
which, with the aid of a peculiar kind of royal jelly, 
they can in times of dire need swiftly turn what would 
be ordinary workers into completely efficient rulers. 
If by some cunning system of applied evolution we 
could rear and have at our disposal kings and states- 
men and captains-at-arms ready against emergency, 
empire building and upholding might become delight- 
fully scientific. Meanwhile, if we are to turn a deaf 














ear to the voice that tells nations as individuals that 
much in their lives is settled by a power beyond their 
ken, how can we do otherwise than regard the fate 
even of great empires as depending sometimes on the 
merest trifles ? Who is satisfied with such a view ? 


EDUCATIONAL BACKSLIDING. 


HE absurdity of introducing into an educational 

system a local option which must necessarily 
have brought down the entire scheme by knocking out 
the principle on which the whole hung, that of one local 
authority for all educational purposes, is so great that 
it has been summarily removed even by an assembly 
faithfully reflecting a people, of all in the world the 
most apathetic as to education and the least in- 
formed. Once more the man in the street has known 
what Mr. Balfour’sintellect was unable to perceive. That, 
of course, is not possible. Mr. Balfour knew, but 
in common with others had not the courage of 
his knowledge. For the appearance of conciliation, 
for the offchance of lessening immediate resistance even 
a very little, the Government were willing to sacrifice 
the effectiveness of their Bill. The whole story of the 
optional clause is characteristic of this Ministry. They 
propose something as their plan; they find that the 
only people who approve of this proposal are those 
who desire to defeat the whole scheme of which 
it is a part. They make no effort to support 
what they had proposed; yet they do not give it up. 
They abdicate their lead, and leave the matter to the 
House. But while they formally stand aside, their 
spokesman makes a speech which as plainly makes the 
removal of the option a point of Government policy as 
though the Government had never put the clause into 
their Bill. In short they so act as to perform 
the really difficult feat of depriving themselves of any 
credit whether for firmness, for conciliation, or for 
ingenuousness. It is an amazing performance ; but it 
is not government in any sense of the term. Of course 
in common with all who think that the Education Bill 
still contains valuable proposals (maimed and belittled 
though it is by Parliament with the consent of the 
Government) we are heartily glad to be free of this 
optional clause. However the Bill emerges, we shall 
now at any rate know where we are, and there will at 
least be the possibility of a new start throughout the 
country. 

But the vision of a great, comprehensive, and approxi- 
mately final educational code is rapidly fading. It is 
impossible seriously to pretend that the principle of 
one authority still holds. The powers allowed to 
boroughs and urban districts within the county are far 
too large for there to be any reality in the supposed 
authority of the county. Those who know the sort of 
people that serve on urban district councils can hardly 
look for any educational advance in the numerous areas 
in England where they will become an educational 
authority. We are reduced to saying that the earlier 
hope that this Bill would be final is now replaced 
by the consolation that it can only be temporary. The 
principle of one authority will have to be established 
and realised in the end; and before Jong we shall 
certainly see measures brought in to extinguish the 
small boroughs ard councils as educational authori- 
ties, aS we now see the school-boards extinguished. 
These small authorities will prove themselves in- 
efficient educationally as have the school-boards. In 
the meantime so much educational energy will be lost ; 
so many children will have missed the best they might 
have had. 

Nor has finality, or approximate finality, been attained 
in the matter of religious teaching. In the Bill there is 
not so much as an attempt to settle this difficulty for 
elementary schools; in secondary education the difficulty 
has been aggravated. The meanest capacity can see, and 
but for party and personal bias would recognise, that 
the only solution of the question is to provide absolute 
religious equality by giving every denomination the 
teaching it believes to be right. Then every group has 
what it wants; and the only ground of complaint that 
could be left would be that some denomination was not 
treated better than another ; a complaint neither State 
nor Church need trouble itself about. There are two ways 
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of obtaining this result ; you may have schools on frankly 
denominational lines, when there is no room for friction, 
since all the pupils belong to the same church and the 
religious teaching is a necessary and vital element in the 
school: or you may have children of various denomina- 
tions in one school and give separate instruction to them 
each according to his parents’ church. That is more 
difficult in practice, but it can be worked effectually, as 
experience has proved, and it meets the religious difh- 
culty. Towards neither of these methods of settlement 
is any advance made in the present Bill. Strangely 
enough the Government, after manfully resisting the 
attempt to force a conscience clause on existing denomi- 
national colleges, accepted an amendment by Sir 
William Anson imposing a Cowper-Temple clause on 
all secondary schools or colleges provided by the local 
authority. That means that undenominationalism, a 
spiritual fraud, an intellectual lie, and a permanent 
cause of discord is to be foisted on the creations of this 
great new educational departure. Perhaps Sir William 
Anson can hardly be expected to see beyond the 
immediate effect of his amendment in shortening a dis- 
cussion in the House. He is an intellectual man, a 
refined scholar, and doubtless the speeches of average 
members of Parliament on education are to him exces- 
sively irritating and wearying. It was natural he should 
take the first means to hand to abate the talk. To Sir 
William Anson the religious aspect of the matter does 
not appeal strongly, stillless the Church’s view. Were 
he a mere Liberal-Unionist item, we should have 
nothing to say in deprecation of his action; but Sir 
William Anson is more than that. By the courtesy of 
Conservatives, and only by their courtesy, he is allowed 
to represent Oxford University, where by tradition and 
in truth the Anglican Church is a great factor. Had 
Sir William’s constituents known he would thus flout their 
most cherished convictions, he would not now be repre- 
senting (we use the word for courtesy’ sake) Oxford 
University. It must be remembered that Sir William 
Anson represents not a teaching coterie who happen 
to reside in Oxford, but the great body of Oxford 
men throughout the country, of whom a very large 
number are clergymen; and the great majority of 
Oxford men are Conservatives and Anglicans. We 
pointed out at the time of his election that Oxford 
should be represented by a Tory and not by a Whig 
or a Liberal-Unionist. We prophesied better than we 
knew. 

But at least the Warden of All Souls did not 
give himself away by carefully expounding the follies 
of the course he advised. Mr. Balfour, on the 
other hand, proclaimed his disbelief in the Cowper- 
Temple clause, showed that as a protection against 
sectarian teaching it is absolutely useless, in fact 
ridiculed it mercilessly and—accepted it on behalf 
of the Government. Had an Irish member done 
this, Unionist members would have found it very 
difficult to describe his conduct in parliamentary lan- 
guage. Mr. Balfour has so often sacrificed the most 
serious considerations for the sake of momentary peace 
—peace which means less labour to himself in the 
guidance of the House—that we carnot pretend to be 
at all surprised at his doing so again. He, or any 
other politician, and his part in the matter are a small 
thing, but the effect on education and on religion is not 
a small thing. No honest person who has seen any- 
thing of the life of a college—especially a training 
college for teachers—can help admitting that a reli- 
gious basis of college life is essential if the training is 
to have real effect in the formation of character. There 
cannot be the same oneness in the life of a college where 
every variety of church and chapel is mixed together 
as where the whole body of students belong to the 
same church and are thus amenable to a common 
religious discipline. It is at the college that teachers 
are made, precisely because the life of the college— 
the instruction is a small: matter—necessarily shapes 
their character ; and none but pronounced secularists 
will question the influence of religion in such a life. 
Sir William Anson’s amendment has prevented the 
authorities from creating a single college resting on 
a religious basis: any college they may found can now 
have no religious life. If the condition imposed is 
respected, a religious service becomes impossible in 








the college ; for there is not a prayer nor a hymn that 
does not involve some religious formula. 

Another consequence of this amendment will be to 
keep open in an aggravated form the religious question. 
Sir William Anson knows so little of the mind of the great 
body of Churchmen he represents that he very likely 
thinks they will consent quietly to this set-back to 
religion. He will find otherwise. Neither the laity 
who care for these things nor the clergy will rest until 
the ‘‘moral monster ”, undenominational religion, that 
bargaining of one faith against another, is killed. The 
Church may not be strong enough to put a Unionist 
Government in, but at a general election it is always 
strong enough to keep one out. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN WAVERS. 


pa last the weakness that has palsied the hand of 
this Government in so many things has touched 
their South African policy. . Mr. Chamberlain has 
shrunk from suspending the Cape Constitution, and 
it is announced that the Cape Parliament will meet on 
20 August. In a despatch of 2 July Mr. Chamberlain 
has set out the reasons which have led the Govern- 
ment to this decision. They are arguments of straw. 
The formal suspension of the Cape Constitution would 
be ‘‘ unprecedented ”. Possibly; but how does such 
a step differ in this respect from the proclamation of 
martial law? Why do not the words with which 
Lord Salisbury justified the Government’s action last 
year apply to-day? ‘‘ There has been no previous 
occasion like this. We are thrown back upon the 
rights which every Government has to defend its own 
existence, and it is to these rights that now and in the 
future we shall confidently appeal.’’ The ‘‘ incontro- 
vertible proof ” of the danger of a Bond-ridden Parlia- 
ment for which Mr. Chamberlain asks cannot be set 
down in a despatch. But it exists nevertheless. It is 
to be found in the pages of the Cape Hansard, in the 
files of the Cape press, in the social atmosphere which 
made Mr. Seddon remark that the English inhabitants 
of the Cape Colony seemed to have lost heart. In a 
society where no man knows whether his neighbour is 
loyal or disloyal it is not surprising that men should 
avoid the open expression of their hopes and fears. 
Mr. Chamberlain cannot be expected to have the 
knowledge necessary to discern the ‘‘ incontrovertible 
proof” which is thus disclosed. When he became 
Colonial Secretary in 1895 he was a neophyte in the 
study of South African conditions. Compared with 
Lord Milner he is aneophyte now. But there are other 
tests which Mr. Chamberlain could have applied—tests 
which do not require this special knowledge of South 
Africa. It is because he has failed to apply those tests 
that he is now confronted with the evidence of his fault. 
Six months ago Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
declared that the recall of Lord Milner and the retire- 
ment of Mr. Chamberlain from the Colonial Office were 
preliminaries essential for the conclusion of the war. 
Sir Henry now expresses his complete satisfaction at 
Mr. Chamberlain’s decision. There is scarcely a single 
step in the South African policy of the Government 
which the ‘‘ Daily News” has not condemned in the 
strongest possible language. Now the chief pro-Boer 
paper regards Mr. Chamberlain’s action as a vindica- 
tion of its own principles, and sings a pzan of 
triumph over the rebuff which has been administered to 
Lord Milner. Continental journalists did not praise 
Mr. Chamberlain when he stood for England. Now 
they welcome his refusal to suspend the Cape Constitu- 
tion as the first step in his conversion to political sanity. 
‘“‘Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes”. The satisfaction 
expressed in these quarters may not be incontrovertible 
proof, but it is at least a shrewd indication that Mr. 
Chamberlain has made a false step. 

But there is another argument upon which Mr. 
Chamberlain relied. It is unjustifiable to assume before- 
hand that the Cape Parliament will refuse to pass the Act 
of Indemnity and the other measures necessary for the 
continued existence of the present Constitution. To 
understand this argument we must compare Mr. 
Chamberlain’s statement with Sir Gordon Sprigg’s 
interpretation of it. ‘‘I am satisfied not only with 
the decision arrived at, but also with the reasons 
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set forth by the Secretary of State for refusing to agree 
to the prayer of the petitioners. Where I specially 
think the Home Government has done right is in listen- 
ing to the advice of the government of Cape Colony. 
Lord Milner has no jurisdiction whatever in the Cape. 
He is High Commissioner, and his duties are entirely 
outside the Cape Colony. The governor of the colony 
represents the Crown, and the governor is no more the 
government than King Edward VII. is the government 
here. The government is the ministry, and the 
ministry is entirely with me—solid as one man on the 
subject.” That is to say, the Cape Ministry claim 
their right to represent the Colony as being ministers 
‘responsible ” to the Cape Parliament, and not to the 
Crown or its representative. That, of course, is the 
essence of responsible government. But it follows 
equally that responsible government is only possible so 
long as the legislature in question consists of loyal 
representatives of a loyal community. When once 
the Parliament or people cease to be loyal there 
is an end of responsible government under the British 
Crown. This condition of affairs has been reached 
in the Cape Colony. Before the war Mr. Philip 
Schreiner declared that he would do his best to keep 
the colony ‘‘neutral”. If the Imperial Government had 
taken the advice of Mr. Schreiner’s Ministry, instead 
of Lord Milner’s advice, no British troops would have 
been landed at Cape Town. The fact is that Sir Gordon 
Sprigg and his colleagues have no title to represent 
themselves as Ministers responsible to the Cape Parlia- 
ment. How could they be responsible to a Parliament 
which they dare not convene? ‘‘ The Constitution ”’, 
Mr. Chamberlain admits, ‘“‘ has already been violated in 
three important particulars—firstly in February, 1901, 
by the omission of biennial registration, secondly, in 
July, 1901, and subsequently by the issue of Treasury 
warrants by the Governor without Parliamentary 
authority, and thirdly, in October, 1901, by the proro- 
gation of Parliament beyond the 12th of that month, 
the latest day according to the law on _ which 
Parliament should have met.” Not only so, but 
' responsible”? ministers must possess the  confi- 
dence of Parliament. In other words they must 
command a majority of the members of the Re- 
presentative Chamber. Now three-fourths of Sir 
Gordon Sprigg’s supporters have petitioned for suspen- 
sion. The majority, therefore, on which he relies is 
made up of members outside the ranks of the Pro- 
gressives: and the party in virtue of whose confidence 
he comes here to give advice as the ‘‘ Government ”’ of 
the Cape Colony is in fact the Bond. If the Act of 
Indemnity is passed, it will be because the Bond for 
‘ its own purposes has determined to eat the words 
which its leaders spoke at the Worcester Conference 
and which Mr. Merriman and Mr. Sauer repeated on 
its behalf during their visit to England. Through the 
agency of Sir Gordon Sprigg, who is naturally anxious 
to keep his place, Mr. Chamberlain has played the 
Bond game. A Ministry responsible to a Bond Parlia- 
ment has given advice to the Imperial Government ; and 
Mr. Chamberlain has followed that advice in preference 
to the judgment of Lord Milner. 

The constitutional position which Mr. Chamberlain 
has taken up is as false as Sir Gordon Sprigg’s 
claim to be the ‘‘Government” of the Cape Colony. 
On constitutional grounds Mr. Chamberlain refuses 
‘formally ” to suspend the constitution which has been 
suspended in practice for more than a year past. Yet 
he does not scruple to dictate a programme to the 
Cape Parliament which must be executed on pain of 
suspension. In order to carry out this programme of 
legislation all of those members of the Cape Parlia- 
ment who have condemned the proclamation of martial 
law and the other measures which have been taken 
during the last three years to preserve the Colony for 
the British Crown must either degrade themselves by 
an open admission of their past insincerity, or conceal 
their genuine opinions under a pretence of submis- 
sion. That is an ordeal which the Dutch Africanders 
might well have been spared. He has also placed 
the majority of the Progressive members in a 
position of great embarrassment. If they remain 
true to their principles, they must oppose Sir 
Gordon Sprigg who is charged with the execution 








of Mr. Chamberlain’s legislative programme. If they 
support the Ministry, they must ally themselves with 
the party of the Bond. Such is the position which has 
been brought about by Mr. Chamberlain’s moral 
cowardice. These are words which we have applied 
to Mr. Chamberlain on no former occasion. We 
do so now advisedly. We do not forget the splendid 
resolution and the uninterrupted effort of the last three 
years. It is the promise of future service to the Empire 
that this record contained that makes us the more 
keenly alive to his present deficiency. He seems to 
have dropped back from the pitch of high statesman- 
ship to the thraldom of Liberal orthodoxy. He sees 
in the formal suspension of the Cape Constitution a step 
of ‘‘ extreme gravity’. He succumbs to the terror of the 
fetish of constitutionalism. He is apparently convinced 
with Sir Gordon Sprigg that Lord Milner ‘‘has no 
jurisdiction whatever in the Cape”. If we are not 
greatly mistaken, the country will regard his present 
action in disregarding Lord Milner’s judgment as one 
of extreme gravity also. We cannot afford to have 
the tragedy of the abandonment and betrayal of Sir 
Bartle Frere re-enacted in the person of Lord Milner. 


THE TUBE RAILWAY PROBLEM IN LONDON. 


qmet problem of the underground transport of London 

is one with the housing question, and with the 
general well being of the crowded parts of London ; 
and it is chiefly for this reason that we regret, 
almost as a national disaster, that the solution is likely 
to be left not merely to financiers but to American 
financiers. We have heard one of his fellow-citizens 
describe Mr. Yerkes as ‘‘the brainiest man in Chicago ” ; 
but the comely epithet does not imply consideration 
for the welfare of the working classes. Besides, the 
chief ally of Mr. Yerkes is Mr. Perks. Of Mr. Morgan, 
the present rival of Mr. Yerkes, we know this much 
that he withdrew incontinently from the one adequate 
scheme which had been designed for the benefit of the 
East of London. } 

The whole question of the internal communication of 
London is immense and even for specialists complicated ; 
and a remote posterity is concerned not less than the 
present population. Yet already it would have been 
settled perfunctorily and without thought but for the 
timely obstruction of Mr. Claude Hay; and there is 
danger that on Wednesday next and the days following 
it may be settled for all time by a House which knows 
nothing of the problem and cares little, to the benefit of 
foreign millionaires and to the prejudice of our own poor. 
The completeness with which the underground trans- 
port of London would come under Mr. Yerkes and Mr. 
Morgan has not been understood by the public or by 
those in authority. For example, it would not be simply 
co-extensive with the new lines suggested. It has been 
urged on behalf of one of Mr. Yerkes’ plans that it 
would relieve from its state of suspended insolvency 
the Metropolitan District Railway ; but this railway is 
already, so far as voting power goes, under Mr. 
Yerkes; and his influence is also preponderating on 
the Baker Street and Waterloo, the Great Northern 
and Strand, the Charing Cross, Euston and Hampstead, 
the Brompton and Piccadilly lines, all of which are 
already either building or authorised. The existence 
of these lines of course complicates the problem, but 
there is at this season an opportunity rare in this 
country, with its haphazard growth and generations of 
vested interests, of consolidating all in a single system. 

The intention of underground transport was admir- 
ably summarised by the Joint Committee of the Lords 
and Commons last year. They showed their sense of the 
weightiness of the question by emphasising the demand 
that ‘‘these Bills should not be considered and dealt 
with as by ordinary private bill committees”. They 
reasserted the truism, already half forgetten, that the 
best sort of line is that which can be most easily 
extended into the country. It should not be necessary 
to repeat their finding that the prime object in any 
scheme of this nature should be to relieve the congested 
places. Yet the relief of the largest and most con- 
gested district is not contemplated in the new proposals 
and none of the lines is designed for extension into the 
country. Of the two and three-quarter million people 
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who live north of the Thames no less than 820,000 
are found east of Bishopsgate. The Great Eastern 
Railway does its best: it carries out as many as 10,000 
every morning. In one eastern district the population 
has increased since ’87 from 10,000 people to 105,000. 
And yet the transport service remains unaltered. The 
insufficient service, involving the packing of girls, boys 
and sensitive people alongside of men coming from 
unsavoury occupations, has induced all who could 
to leave the neighbourhood. No one is more con- 
scious of this than the authorities of the existing 
railways. Three years ago Lord Claud J. Hamilton 
foretold that in a few years the existing means of 
transference would be hopelessly overdone and on 
behalf of the Great Eastern Railway welcomed the 
idea of any additional line, which would be regarded 
as no rival but a best friend. The general manager 
of the Midland Railway said as long ago as 1894 
—and the population has more than doubled since 
—that even then another railway would be regarded 
‘almost as a national benefit”. In the twenty years 
since the Queen opened Epping Forest the number of 
visitors has only increased by 10 per cent., a rate of 
increase which bears pitiable evidence to the inability 
of poorer London to profit by the pure air at its doors. 

To provide for the needs of these congested districts 
the scheme of the City and North-Eastern Suburban 
Railway from the Mansion House to Walthamstow 
was ideal. Its completion would have been quite a 
“national benefit”. It would have started from a 
centre where men and women live 300 to the square 
acre; it would have ended, not at a great distance, 
where there is one person to two acres. Because the 
Lords Committee raised objections—perhaps on good 
grounds—to the western end of this line, the little piece 
from Whitechapel to the Mansion House, the whole 
Bill was withdrawn and efforts to reintroduce it were 
burked. Mr. Morgan withdrew his support and Mr. 
Perks urged Mr. Yerkes not to admit the City and North- 
Eastern suggestions into his’ scheme. This deliberate 
rejection of the better part, the refusal for personal 
reasons to give to poorer London the relief for which it 
is crying and would pay the full price, is a sheer 
confession of the ‘‘lie in the soul”. It gives merited 
ground of prejudice against any protestations which 
Mr. Perks and his American friends may make at any 
stage of this, or any other, public business. Mr. Perks’ 
Imperial Radicalism stops short of benefiting the 
working classes. 

Mr. Morgan and Mr. Yerkes, who is perhaps proving 
himself the ‘‘ brainier’’’ man, are of course rivals. It 
is not necessary to go into details of their respective 
proposals. Three of Mr. Yerkes’ proposed lines form 
a through route from Brompton to Finsbury Park ; 
the rest are separate lines. The three Morgan lines 
form two through routes: the one from Hammersmith 
to Palmer’s Green, the second from Clapham Junction 
to the Marble Arch. The vital point is that neither 
system passes east of Bishopsgate. Both men have 
selected, not without credit to their intelligence, the 
ideal spots in the world—from their own point of 
view—for underground transport. But in neither case 
is the system either complete or adaptable; it is not 
designed with a view to the growth of London or of its 
present welfare. The lines do not help to transfer a 
population from a crowded to an empty spot; and they 
will acquire their traffic chiefly by ousting established 
lines, tramways, and omnibuses. If a hurried surrender 
is made to either or both proposals, there are a host of 
dangers to the public. One may presume with certainty, 
warranted by acquaintance with American railway 
methods elsewhere, that the present rivals would 
amalgamate when once the Parliamentary verdict 
was given. There would be a monopoly. In that 
case it is not improbable that the fares at present 
suggested=-and some of them are impossibly low— 
would not enable the company to pay dividends, 
the railways would relapse into a state of halting 
inefficiency and would go to Parliament for leave 
to raise fares incontinently. We should have under- 
ground a repetition of what has followed railway amalga- 
mation above ground in the South of London. The extent 
of the monopoly might even persuade the companies to 
discontinue some lines as Mr. Hills has done with the 








service of steamboats; and the analogy is suggested 
by the noticeable fact that in the Morgan group Mr. 
Hills is the only English name. It is entirely false to 
argue that the desire of the financiers to earn dividends 
must keep them true to the interests of the public. A 
manager, issuing his orders probably from the midst of 
business in New York, would be liable at any time to 
throw a whole quarter of London into a state of dis- 
organisation by some capricious decision. 

It is absolutely necessary that these railways should 
be put under proper supervision. According to the 
finding of the Joint Committee of the Lords and 
Commons, direct control is essential, either under 
some public department, or some joint committee 
or some body like the Light Railways Commission. 
Of the people who are to settle this vital question, 
some are financially interested, some are supine, and 
almost all are ignorant. The decision has been 
momentarily postponed. Only a much longer delay can 
bring safety. It will be argued that the districts are in 
immediate need of relief, but a well-considered logical 
scheme begun a year hence would be finished long 
before a random disconnected system which was 
authorised at once. Nor have we any reason to believe 
that authorised lines would be begun soon or finished 
first in the places where the need was greatest. Even 
in this short interval the gross over-capitalisation has 
been cut down. Ina year it is possible that even Mr. 
Morgan, who knows nothing of underground trans- 
port, might pick up some valuable knowledge, might 
reduce his. capital expenditure, and might see the 
wisdom if not the morality of providing for the wants 
of the more congested quarters. But first and above all 
things the welfare of London demands a rapid escape 
towards Epping Forest. There is no crying necessity 
to benefit capitalists with American manners or foreign 
names, nor to save cab fares for the well-to-do people 
in the West End. 


THE BREATH OF ENGLISH SUMMER. 


| REPRESS only those who live mainly out of doors, 

and are moreover something of connoisseurs in 
climate, fully realise how few are the hours of an 
English year when the open air is so tempered of hot 
and cold and moist and dry as to be purely pleasurable 
to the bodily senses in a state of repose. Atmospheric 
conditions exciting to displays of energy are common 
enough, and perhaps the pleasure of vigorous exertion 
in sunny frost or of battling against wind and rain is 
greater than that which any dolce far niente can offer. 
And of course on the moral side, everything is to be 
said in favour of the sterner skies ; an habitual necessity 
of doing something to keep warm helps to breed an 
active race; we have all learned the debt we owe to 
the brave North-Easter. Yet to be able to sit still and 
merely enjoy the ambient air, to lie for an hour on the 
grass without a suggestion either of rheumatism or 
sunstroke, knowing that the skiey influences have for 
the time made truce with man, and feeling that the 
elements are so nicely tempered that no excess or defect 
will fret the fine edge of our sensoria, is a harmless 
luxury enough ; and is moreover too rare, in the seasons 
we know, seriously to lower the severer standard. 

The best chance of finding an hour when the open 
air relaxes its moral function of bracing chill or refining 
fire, and allows us a holiday of mere enjoyment, a gift 
that needs no winning beyond the exercise of a ‘‘ wise 
passiveness”’, lies between sunshine and dark in fine 
weather at the height of summer. There are other 
times, earlier and later, of spring’s fickle or autumn’s 
faded kindness, made out by help of sunny corners ; 
and there are hours nearer noon ‘‘immantled in 
ambrosial dark ” of broad trees, which are not far from 
the desired mean; but for unqualified influences under 
the open eye of heaven, early twilights of July have no 
peer. When the conditions are right, they suggest 
vacation in the fullest sense. It is a neutral hour; 
there is very little colour, though the light is broad and 
equal yet, either in the clear spaces of sky or in the 
trees, motionless shapes of darkness, that hang against 
it. Over all is a stillness which, like some other of 
nature’s moods, produces an impression of purpose ; it is 
a keeping silence. No perceptible wind stirs, but only 
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those wandering tides of air which come and go, laden 
with the scents of the dusk. And whatsoever minor 
perfume from garden or hedgerow drifts and passes— 
from honeysuckle or rose or the dusty lane drinking the 
dew—it is all merged in the universal atmosphere of 
the hay that lies, in swathe or line or half-built rick, 
from one end of the country to the other, and makes 
perhaps the largest part in the peculiar influence of the 
time. The smell of it is the very breath of English 
summer, and represents with particular fitness a main 
quality of the rural reign, in that it is less the work of 
nature’s hand than man’s. To anyone who knows the 
country as he ought, the breath of mown grass, 
either the fine aroma of the fading swathes or the 
rich reek of the stackyard, is a charm.more potent 
and comprehensive than any other in the round of 
the season. It is now almost all that is left by 
way of reminder to the man who keeps the recollec- 
tion of old hay-times among his treasures. Rough 
economies of time and human skill have replaced 
the ancient ritual of the making. Who hears nowadays 
of foot-cocks and wind-rows? And will not Milton’s 
“‘tann’d haycock” before long need an explanatory 
footnote as much as the harvesters’ technicalities in 
Theocritus ? The rude generalising of the mowing- 
machine with its day-long drone and of the clashing 
horse-rake have ousted the individuality and the silent 
adaptableness of the immemorial tools. Rarely now 
does one see the sunburned mowers swinging in line 
through the surf of the meadows, or halted for those 
interludes when the jug is fetched from its lair, deep in 
the cool of the ferny ditch; more rarely still are seen 
the girls raking after the waggon. The two careless 
men and the plodding horses that drag their engine 
round the solitary fields, the wholesale methods of 
making, at once hasty and indolent, these represent the 
loss of an annual festival, of work that was half play, 
of endless opportunity for sunburnt mirth, for rustic 
humour and the beginnings of rustic romance. But 
when the last machine has clacked and rattled home 
along the white lanes, the dew on the fields brings out 
_the old smell, and one recovers the haymakings of the 
old order, which, to a man whose part in them is 
sufficiently remote, can afford as much reflective senti- 
ment as is probably good for him. The soft hour 
which lulls every physical sense leaves a special leisure 
for such meditations; some subaltern faculty of the 
mind deals with particular phenomena that from time 
to time mix themselves with the pervading atmosphere 
of rest and silence and the smell of the hay. The 
chill of the dew, if one chance to lay one’s hand 
on the grass, is a luxury which enhances the 
bland warmth of the dusk. The nightjar that begins 
‘his burr from the wood beyond the meadows does 
not in the least vex the stillness; and yet when 
he suddenly breaks off, the hush seems twice as deep. 
His steady monotone seems to imitate with a mocking 
intent the machines that sounded all day about the 
valley, as though he would show how their restless 
noise might be softened into a lullaby. 

And sooner or later there comes across the atmo- 
sphere of hay a scent entirely characteristic and distinct, 
that was needed to make the picture complete and true 
to the pattern of memory. It is a scent that seems 
compounded of contradictories, luscious and yet austere, 
harsh but honeyed ; a rough, dusty smell (there is no 
other word for it); sickly, some would call it, and some 
rank, that do not know the power of association. No 
one who really understands the country will want 
telling what is this inseparable complement of the hay ; 
others may learn that it comes from the elder bushes 
which hang their creamy corymbs all along the hedges. 
It seems to be a law of nature that wheresoever grass 
grows up for the scythe the elder grows, and when the 
grass is ready for cutting, the elder blossoms. To the 
countryman whose habit of thought is of an ordinarily 
associative cast the two are hardly divisible; and if 
he has not somehow missed the common birthright of 
first impressions, their yearly conjunction in the natural 
calendar will mark one of the white days of his own. 
And even if by mischance his memories are not good, 
and in the midsummer. concert the elder, coming across 
the rich air with its harsh spice, stands for amari 
aliquid, yet it is not beyond the power of twilight 








ruminations at the right season so to conjure with its 
mingled breath that the honey prevails, and what 
remains of bitter only serves to give a last touch of 
vividness to the whole. 


UNPOPULAR ASTRONOMY. 


(5 two points which occur to us with regard to 

astronomy it cannot we think be a waste of time 
to insist at all events upon the first—the astounding 
ignorance which prevails of its most elementary facts. 
We appeal to any reader whether the next time he 
dines out he is not quite likely to find himself sitting 
next to somebody who does not know the difference 
between a planet and a star or the relationship to the 
stars of our sun and, what is really staggering, does 
not care. There is a point at which an entire absence 
of intellectual curiosity becomes animal, and almost 
repulsive. For consider what this particular form of 
indifferentism means. Most men seem to be vaguely 
aware that they are walking about a sort of ball 
suspended in space nor should we think for a 
moment of asking them to deal in subtleties or re~ 
member, much less realise, which is difficult for 
all of us, that the feet of Cousin Katie in Australia 
or of Cousin Jack at the Cape are nearer to us 
than their heads. But we do think that a grown-up 
man who finds himself perambulating ‘‘ The Ball”, as 
eighteenth-century poets called it, and does not care 
any more than the monkeys at the Zoo whether there 
are any similar balls in existence may fairly be ranked 
with the creatures who are content if their hutches can 
be made to rustle with sufficient straw. We do not 
think we underrate the general indifference and ignor- 
ance—though perhaps the ‘‘ Message from Mars” and 
other recent ‘‘ Martian” sensations may have caused 
much curious astronomic lore to be handed about in 
drawing-rooms—but let our readers try it for them- 
selves. The best way to try it is to find out—it can be 
done without his knowing it—whether your interlocutor 
knows the relationship of the sun to the stars—you 
must be careful of course not to say ‘‘ the other stars”’. 
If he is sound on this point, he probably knows as much 
as can reasonably be expected of him. 

Heaven forbid that we should counsel people to go 
about making bores and prigs of themselves about the 
stars or anything else—but such topics do occasionally 
crop up of themselves and there is moreover a very 
definite and exceptional reason why the average man 
ought to be less ignorant of astronomy than of any other 
science. The usual pleas of ‘‘ can’t know everything 
and “‘ too busy ” are not available here. It is not too 
much to say that an intelligent man could acquire the 
sort of information we are thinking of in a single wet 
Sunday—in fact he ought to be able to read Macmillan’s 
shilling primer on the subject in less than that time. 
It is indeed a case of ‘‘ what sages would have died to 
learn Now taught by cottage dames” except that the 
chair of the cottage dame is occupied by Sir Robert 
Ball or Sir Norman Lockyer. Itis in this that astronomy 
stands alone. Those of us who may have attempted in 
later life to get some decent grasp of such subjects say 
as physiology or architecture find ourselves continually 
regretting that we did not spend one little year in a 
physiological laboratory or a builder's office. Besides 
it really does require some kind of energy to start to 
dissect a rabbit or analyse a moulding. But put 
our novice in front of his primer and he has it 
all plain sailing before him like the first proposi- 
tion in Euclid. He may perhaps ask (we have 
heard him ask) whether it is certain that the in- 
formation he is to find is true? He must of course 
be asked in turn how much of his own or anybody 
else’s knowledge can really be at first hand ?—how it 
is that no astronomer with an eye to his own immortality 
and emolument attempts to upset our modern astro- 
nomy ?—and he must finally be confronted with an 
almanac. A successful prophecy appeals to the average 
man much more than a successful experiment and if 
he can be induced to read far enough to find out what 
it implies to predict an eclipse or the return of a comet, 
he will be found admitting that there ‘‘must be some- 
thing in it” and will embark upon a book which he can 
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surely not find dull. To get to know for the first time 
what so many greater than himself have not known, 
the causes of the seasons or the equinoxes, and that 
the sun and moon are not as Lucretius queerly sur- 
mised ‘‘ exactly of the size that they appear to us to 
be ””—to get in fact some faint glimmering of the scale 
upon which the universe is built—surely these are 
things of interest not only in themselves but as 
throwing light upon man’s place and importance in 
the scheme of things. The man who walks this 
planet rejoicing in his ‘‘ don’t-know-where-he-are ”’ 
attitude is, we repeat, to our thinking no better than 
Pope’s pampered goose. If in addition to this general 
knowledge he give himself the trouble to know the 
constellations by sight, he will find it pleasurable in the 
same way as it is to know the wild flowers in the 
hedges. It will of course take him longer just as it 
would take a boy longer to know something of the 
botany of the Bath Road than to have a very good 
useful idea of the road as a whole by traversing it on a 
bicycle. 

We are afraid we have gone too fast, for although 
there is nothing but pleasure in knowing the outward 
aspect of flowers or constellations we wish we could 
assure our imaginary novice that what he finds in his 
primer is warranted to leave his serenity undisturbed. 
In fact if after reflection he avows himself to be one of 
those, and there are not a few, who prefer deliberately 
to shut their eyes to the facts of the universe—to hide 
their head in some kind of sand—or use it perhaps, as 
in ‘‘Candide”, for the contented potting of eternal 
bulbs—why in that case we must take our leave of 
him with our best apologies for having likened him to 
various animals. In the meantime it would seem in- 
evitable that European man in general, ‘‘sanctius his 
animal mentisque capacius altae”’, should continue to 
lift up his countenance to the stars 


‘* Cold fires, yet with power to burn and brand 
His nothingness into man”. 


We hope, by the way, that the folks who discoursed so 
much about Tennyson’s pilot will not write to point 
out that he has here made another error because the 
stars are presumably extremely hot. But in all serious- 
ness and in despite of Young’s saying about the undevout 
astronomer let Tennyson’s later utterance, ‘“‘ Vastness”, 
bear testimony that for some, perhaps many, never has 
religious faith had a heavier burden to bear than this of 
astronomy. As Mr. Mallock has elaborately pointed 
out, the ancient world looking upon the earth as some- 
thing flatly extended like an ceuf sur le plat with inde- 
terminate margins had delightful possibilities of fancy 
and hope. They could sow a circumambient ocean 
with Islands of the Blest or even in Hellas the hub of 
their universe ‘‘ have sight of Proteus rising from the 
sea”. Mr. Leslie Stephen has said that Wordsworth 
ought not to have yearned to be a pagan—for had he 
not got the sea itself of which Proteus was only a 
personification? We hope that there are many who 
can find in some such line of thought as this a happy 
issue out of all their difficulties. 

Passing on to the second of the two things which we 
started to say, we cannot better introduce it than by 
referring to one of those delightful bits of solemn 
humour which Johnson left buried in the unread pages 
of the “Idler”. ‘There are men yet more profound 
who have heard that two colourless liquors may produce 
a colour by union and that two cold bodies will grow 
hot if they are mingled ; they mingle them, and produce 
the effect expected; say it is strange and mingle them 
again.” If Johnson meant this in any way asa side 
attack upon the serious chemists of his age he did them 
of course a gross injustice but we are inclined to think 
that the cap may fit a certain type of mere star-gazer 
who ‘‘says it is fine and looks at it again”. Saturn 
with his ring is indeed a lovely telescopic object—‘‘in 
size no bigger than an agate-stone on the forefinger 
of an alderman ”—but surely there ought to come a 
time when the star-gazer wishes to get ‘‘ forrarder”’, 
and this, if he is only an amateur, he is not very likely 
to do. He has neither the instrumental nor the mathe- 
matical equipment. Sir Robert Ball’s fascinating book 
upon ‘‘The Cause of an Ice Age” for example is not 
intended for astronomers alone, but the grateful lay- 
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reader is in the unfortunate position . of finding 
that the whole argument really turns upon a mathe- 
matical problem which is relegated to a note and 
with which he is extremely unlikely to be able to 
grapple. The unprogressive character of amateur 
astronomy might surely induce its votaries to turn 
their attention to other branches of science. A Scotch 
stonemason or cobbler may do fine original work in 
geology or natural history, nor are the heavenly bodies 
the only things which can be looked at through lenses. 
It is said that a lucky Continental naturalist once 
watched through a telescope a cuckoo lay an egg and 
carry it into a nest: or if indoor work be preferred 
there is no doubt any amount to be accomplished with 
a microscope. Meteorology again is a subject which 
amateur astronomers in a favourable situation might 
make peculiarly their own. We may seem to be blow- 
ing hot and cold—to be deprecating with one breath 
the general ignorance of the results of astronomic 
research and decrying that research with the next—but 
the research that we decry is only that of the ill- 
equipped and ill-qualified amateur, whose industry and 
devotion might be enriching other fields of science and 
such a view is not inconsistent with a deprecation of 
the general ignorance of facts so easy to be known. 
It is not that we have any particular wish to believe in 
these facts. By all means let all the worlds shrivel like 
garments— 


‘Ye Gods ! Annihilate both Space and Time 
And make two lovers happy!” 


but in the meantime to those who desire to be delivered 
from the body of this death the mere dzopia of Mr. 
Balfour that one belief is just as likely to be true as 
another is hardly likely to be more helpful than the 
robust optimism of Mr. Leslie Stephen. 


“KISSING. “GELS VER WaeBiU 1) Sino 


‘¢Tt’s nice to see Rhona on a summer mornin’, kissin’ the may buds. 
for ‘luck 0’ love,’ as us Romanies say.”—SINFI LOVELL. 


[Rhona, half-hidden by ‘the branches of the haw- 
thorn tree,” zs stretching up to kiss the white and 
green may buds overhanging the bridal tent. 


PERCY AYLWIN 
[Standing at the tent’s mouth and looking at her. 
CAN this be she, who, on that fateful day 
When Romany knives leapt out at me like 
stings 
Hurled back the men, who shrank like stricken 
things 
From Rhona’s eyes, whose lightnings seemed to slay? 
Can this be she, half-hidden in the may, 
Kissing the buds for “luck o’ love” it brings, 
While from the dingle-grass the skylark springs 
And merle and mavis answer finch and jay? 
[He goes up to the hawthorn, pulls the branches 
apart and clasps her in his arms. 
Can she here covering with her childish kisses 
These pearly buds—can she so soft, so tender, . 
So shaped for clasping—dowered of all love-blisses— 
Be my fierce girl whose love for me would send 
her, 
An angel storming hell, through death’s abysses, 
Where never a sight could fright or power could 
bend her ? 
THEODORE WATTS DUNTON. 





* This is one of the sonnets mentioned in the introduction to ‘* The 
Coming of Love” as having been mislaid and lost when that poem 
went to press. It comes in, of course, after No. XI. 
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“HAMLET” AND ‘THE HEDONISTS”. 


\iee once again we are in the Castle of Elsinore! 
Heigh-ho! What, I wonder, should we think of 
the dear old place if we were visiting it for the first 
time—watching for the very first time in our lives the 
doings of its dear old denizens? I suppose we should 
be breathless, knowing, indeed, what was going to 
happen next, but never having seen that next thing 
happen. I suppose, in other words, that the play would 
give us the illusion of drama. I, for my part, was 
illuded at first sight of it; but that was long before I 
came to years of discretion. I should like to see it in 
company with some uninitiated adult, and to watch its 
effect on him. But where-is such an one to be found? 
If there be a recent convert from the straitest sect of the 
Nonconformists, let him communicate with me. I will 
pay gladly for both tickets. I fancy that even for him, 
though he might receive the play itself as a play, the 
words spoken by the characters would be a grave obstacle 
to illusion. For is not every passage compact of phrases 
which have passed into current speech—phrases which 
are quoted every day without consciousness of their 
source, and in senses utterly different from Shake- 
speare’s? In ‘‘ Hamlet” a character can hardly make 
the most trivial remark, without switching our minds 
on to some quite irrelevant matter in modern life. His 
meaning may be no more than that he is going out on 
the battlements ; but his actual words—have we not just 
been reading an article in which they were applied, in 
quite another sense, to Mr. Arthur Balfour, or to the 
problem of alien immigration, or to Henley Regatta? 
Another obstacle to illusion—I speak now not for my 
Nonconformist convert, but for those who, like myself, 
are more or less connected with the theatre—is that in 
‘‘ Hamlet ” every scene reminds us of at least 
one amusing (or not amusing) story told about this 
or that blunder made by this or that mime. On 
rushes Laertes, sword in hand, and forthwith we re- 
member that the late John Blank, who was playing 
the part in Manchester, many years ago, somehow 
lost his footing, &c. &c. Queen Gertrude snatches 
the goblet, and up rises the ghost of the late Miss Clara 
Dash, who, at Sadler’s Wells, one night, somehow 
managed to &c. &c. No, assuredly, we must not 
dream of going to ‘‘ Hamlet” for dramatic illusion. 
Why then do we go to it always so eagerly? Just 
because we have gone so often before. We go to be 
fascinated by its familiarity, its intimate renewal of past 
The more often we go to it, the more 
irresistible does it become. But, ostensibly, we go to 
study the interpretation of the title-part. Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, who is now appearing as the Prince, for a 
limited number of afternoons, at the Lyric Theatre, is 
not anew interpreter. But I have had no previous 
opportunity of praising him. Bear with me, therefore, 
even though I do but repeat praises bestowed by 
others. 

‘‘The air bites shrewdly; it is very cold.” Thus 
speaks Hamlet, emerging upon the platform of the 
castle, to await the ghost of his father. Itis not a pro- 
found remark, but the tradition is to speak it in a hollow 
voice, mysteriously, ruminantly, in order that our 
nerves may be strung up to concert-pitch for the things 
impending. Not so does Mr. Forbes Robertson speak 
it, but briskly, with a peevish emphasis on the “‘ very”. 
One feels that Hamlet expected the weather to be cold, 
but that so low a temperature as this seems to him 
really excessive, considering the time of year. Also, 
one feels that he is not really vexed—rather, that he 
wishes to make conversation for the benefit of Marcellus 
and Horatio, and so employs the method which we our- 
selves employ, in similar cases, every day of our lives. 
We feel that the remark is a real remark made bya real 
man. (For sake of convenience, I speak as though 
dramatic illusion were possible.) The keynote thus 
struck is the keynote of Mr. Robertson’s performance 
from first to last. In the difference between his manner 
and the manner of all other Hamlets in commenting on 
the weather, you have the whole essential difference 
between his Hamlet and the Hamlet of anyone else. 
Every other Hamlet has been a mysterious and abstract 
figure—not a man, but an incarnation (successful or 
otherwise) of a human soul, or of all human souls. 











Mr. Robertson, realistically, shows us a man—a 
pleasant, high-souled young man, placed in distress- 
ing circumstances, and behaving just as one would 
expect such a person in such case to behave. He 
shows us, for the first time, Hamlet as a quite 
definite and intelligible being. I do not profess to 
say whether this be really the right reading of the 
part or not. JI am inclined to think that Shakespeare 
himself would have preferred the ordinary classico- 
romantic performance. Shakespeare lingered so long 
over the creation of Hamlet, putting into him so 
prodigally much of poetry and of passion, together 
with so many philosophic irrelevancies, that Hamlet 
may have seemed to him, as he has seemed to us, 
less a single man than a conglomeration of men 
innumerable, a vast and shadowy symbol of all the 
mysteries of life itself. Mr. Robertson’s quick and 
slick simplification of the whole matter is, certainly, a 
shock for us. We cannot help resenting it, just at first. 
But soon, despite ourselves, we are forgiving it and 
admiring it. Mr. Robertson may not be giving us 
the ideal Hamlet of Shakespeare; but he is giving 
usa Hamlet which is quite perfect on its own plane, 
whereas, on that other plane, who of us has seena 
Hamlet that came anywhere near perfection? In face, 
and in voice, and in manner, Mr. Robertson is a 
heaven-born Hamlet. And even though there be in the 
soul of the part a something which evades and defies 
the keen intelligence he has brought to bear on it, we 
cannot be too cordially grateful to him. Mr. Ian 
Robertson, as the King, has the advantage of family 
likeness to Hamlet. But he is too wilfully agreeable to 
be impressive in so sinister a part. On the other hand, 
Miss Gertrude Elliott’s agreeableness in the part of 
Ophelia is a great relief from the ugly and inappropriate 
antics and noises to which most leading ladies treat us. 

Adrian Harley was said by his creator to be ‘‘an 
Epicurean whom Epicurus would have scourged out of 
his garden”. I have always doubted the justice of this 
criticism. The bent of Adrian, after all, was ever to 
those negative and tranquil pleasures which in the 
garden of Epicurus were esteemed so highly. His 
fleshliness was swayed by a fastidious intellect. There 
was nothing gross in him. Finding him, at length, 
incapable of setting comradeship above self, Epicurus 
might have asked ‘‘the wise youth” to leave the 
garden. But he would have opened the gate regret- 
fully, and might even have called the disciple back. 
On the other hand, there can be no doubt that 
Mr. Rosenstein, the chief character in Mrs. Ashton 
Jonson’s play ‘‘The Hedonists”, would have been 
scourged out of the garden in less than notime. He 
would even have been scourged from Cyrene by 
Aristippus, so conspicuously is he lacking in that 
intellectual culture and that moral self-control! which 
even Aristippus deemed necessary—culture, to enable 
a man to select the right pleasures ;_ self-con- 
trol, to prevent him from selecting too many of 
them. Mr. Rosenstein talks a great deal about 
hedonism, and seems to regard himself (and 
to be regarded by his creator) as an authentic 
type of the school. But examine his credentials. He 
is a stock-broker, living in Park Lane. Well! there is 
no inherent reason why a stock-broker, living in Park 
Lane, should not be a hedonist, though the chances 
are a hundred to one that he will be something very 
different. Apart from his profession and his residence, 
what sort of person is Mr. Rosenstein? What does 
he do? He sends the true lover of a poor but virtuous 
young lady to South Africa, and then cuts in with an 
offer of guilty splendour. The young lady has an 
invalid father, and she wavers. She attends an evening 
party in Park Lane. Mr. Rosenstein is furiously angry 
with a medical practitioner who follows her with the 
news that the invalid father is dying. He thinks 
it disgraceful that enjoyment should be spoilt for 
so trifling a cause. Next day, he visits the 
young lady, is repulsed by her, threatens her 
with legal proceedings (for that a sixpenny-stamp 
makes a telegraphed promise a legal contract), insults 
her in the presence of the true lover, is knocked 
down by the true lover, and exit, mumbling 
vengeance. In fact, our dear old friend the villain 
across the bridges! He is all very well in his way, 
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but why, why drag in hedonism? Hooliganism were 
quite as appropriate a term. When next Mrs. Ashton 
Jonson devotes her quite remarkable instinct for stage- 
tricks, and her quite remarkable ignorance of human 
life and human nature, to the service of British drama, 
let her not, I beseech, try to mystify us by another pre- 
tentious title. The throwing of such dust in our eyes 
merely sets up irritation : it does not blind us into an 
illusion that there is some important thing on view. 
Max. 





FIRE INSURANCE LAST YEAR. 


yee reports of the principal fire offices for the year 
1901 have now been published, and it is possible 
to form a reliable opinion upon the prosperity or depres- 
sion of the business. The many amalgamations or 
absorptions that have taken place show that several 
offices found themselves unable to succeed, and there 
are other companies still maintaining a separate ex- 
istence which show results scarcely any better than 
some of the companies which considered that it was 
best, in the interests of their shareholders, to give up 
the struggle. 

Out of thirty-nine British offices no less than eight 
report that the losses and commission and expenses 
exceeded the premium income. The companies show- 
ing the worst results are the Manchester with a trading 
loss of 29 per cent. of the premium income; the 
Patriotic with a loss of 34 per cent. ; and the National 
of Ireland with a loss of 24 per cent. The losses and 
expenses of the Union exceeded the premiums by 
Ig per cent., and even the Norwich Union Fire showed 
a loss of 7 per cent. of the premiums received. 

In striking contrast with these figures we have a 
profit of 35 per cent. made by the Law Fire, and of 20 
per cent. earned by the County and the Hand-in-Hand ; 
while certain smaller companies such as the Ecclesi- 
astical, doing a ‘‘class”, as distinct from a general 
business, show rates of profit which are even greater 
than these. Such instances, however, are exceptional 
and afford no indication of the general state of the 
business. 

There is no doubt that for some time past the fire 
companies as a whole have fared badly. The explana- 
tion of this state of things is toa large extent to be 
found in the premium rates and the conditions which 
exist in the United States. Out of twenty-one British 
offices transacting fire insurance in the States only 
five companies made a profit in the course of last year ; 
the remaining. sixteen experienced losses which were in 
some cases considerable. The Norwich Union Fire 
were $300,000 out of pocket; the Caledonian lost 
$287,000, and the claims and expenses of the Man- 
chester exceeded the premium receipts by $229,000. 

In Canada, owing to the smaller magnitude of the 
business, the losses were less, but even there ten out of 
the twenty-one British offices show a balance on the 
wrong side. In these circumstances it is not surprising 
that the Americans are glad to have among them 
institutions possessed of the wealth of British fire 
offices, and ready to earn money at home to be lost 
abroad. It is of course a very serious matter to with- 
draw from a country where a large business has been 
established, but the losses in America are so persistent, 
and frequently so heavy, that it is not surprising to find 
many offices making attempts to reduce the volume of 
their American business. 

The tendency of the large offices to grow larger 
shows out very clearly when the accounts are examined 
as a whole. No less than eight companies have a 
premium income exceeding one million sterling, among 
these being the Royal with premium receipts of 
more than two and a half millions, and the Com- 
mercial, Union, Liverpool, London and Globe, and 
North British and Mercantile each with an income of 
more than one and a half million. 

One somewhat prominent result of the adverse 
experience of recent years is the great decrease in the 
proportion of funds to premium income which many 
companies exhibit. This is largely due to reluctance 
on the part of managers in bad years to reduce the 
dividends paid in prosperous times. Success and 
failure come in cycles, and it is doubtless hoped that 


future prosperity will again build up the reserves 
which are depleted when losses are high and dividends 
are maintained at their previous rates. The fire funds 
of the Law Union, excluding capital, were about 250 per 
cent. of the premiums five years ago, and are at present 
only 140 per cent.; the reserves of the Union have 
decreased in five years from 185 per cent. of the pre- 
miums to 72 per cent. ; the Liverpool and London have 
decreased to the extent of 20 per cent. of the premiums ; 
the North British, Northern, Norwich Union Fire, and 
Sun each shows a decrease in the fire reserves to the 
extent of about 20 per cent. of the premium income, and 
many other names might be added to the list. 

In the great majority of cases the stability of the 
companies is entirely beyond question, but if the reserves 
are decreased less income is derived from the accumu- 
lated funds, and, if the dividends are maintained, 
larger profits are needed in order to provide them. 
Unless, therefore, prosperous years come in the near 
future the shareholders in many companies will have to 
be content with smaller dividends, and if a reduction in 
dividend were once made, the wiser policy would be to 
adhere for some years to the smaller return upon capital, 
and once more build up the reserves to the higher pro- 
portions which formerly prevailed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SIGNOR MARCONI’S DENIALS. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


London: 9g July, 1902. 


S1r,—On 10 May I pointed out in your columns that 
a telephonic system of reception had been used by 
Signor Marconi in February 1902, in his Newfoundland 
experiments, in place of the éelegraphic system of 
automatic tappers and telegraphic relays described in 
his fundamental patent. My words were, p. 599, 
col. 2: ‘‘ the great trans-Atlantic success was attained, 
not by any use whatever of the basic patent of 2 June 
1896” (Signor Marconi’s patent), ‘‘but by a new and 
totally different system, invented by one whose name 
has not been given to the public”. Whereupon, on 
24 May, Signor Marconi, on p. 667, col. 1, replied 
with an accusation of ‘‘ absolute and gratuitous 
untruth ”. 

On Friday, 13 June, Signor Marconi, lecturing at the 
Royal Institution, stated that this new system of 
telephonic reception without automatic tappers or tele- 
graphic relays was used in Newfoundland when the 
first signals were received from across the Atlantic (vide 
‘‘The Electrician,” p. 347, 20 June, 1902). And on 
3 July, 1902, Lieut. Solari, of the Royal Italian Navy, 
announced in ‘‘ The Times” that he himself was the 
inventor of this appliance, that it had not been patented 
either by himself or by Signor Marconi, and that he 
personally gave Signor Marconi the apparatus used in 
Newfoundland. 

I therefore call upon Signor Marconi to admit :-— 
(1) That this system of telephonic reception was in 
fact used in Newfoundland when the first signals were 
received from across the Atlantic, and is different from 
the telegraphic system described in his patent of 2 June, 
1896; (2) That the name of the inventor had not in fact 
been made public prior to 10 May, 1902 ; and at the 
same time that he makes this admission I shall expect 
from him, as a gentleman, that he will withdraw the 
charge of absolute and gratuitous untruth which on 
24 May he made in your columns. 

Awaiting Signor Marconi’s answer, 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
SILvVANuUS P,. THOMPSON. 


CRAMMERS AND THE ARMY. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—The recent disturbances at Sandhurst show 
that there is something wrong with the methods of 
controlling and training the cadets who are being 
educated there. Many events of the past war show 
that our methods of military training are wholly 
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inadequate. But reform is needed not only at Sand- | Tom Brown was not only a bully, but a cad; and we 


hurst, but in the training which future officers receive 
before they go there. Army officers should be drawn 
from an altogether better class of boy. Then we might 
get officers whose hearts are in their profession and 
who do not look upon it as a toy for the amusement of 
their idle moments. Crammers boast that a very large 
percentage of the officers of the British army are 
obtained from their establishments. It is in this fact 
that the root of the evil lies. Crammers fill their 
establishments mainly from the scum of the public 
schools, for competition negatives a too close in: 
spection of a newcomer’s credentials. The other 
students are the intellectual failures of public schools, 
a few foreigners of doubtful morals, and some delicate 
boys who are preparing for the Universities. No student 
is refused admission it he possesses the golden key. Of 
course there is no discipline ; so long as open scandals 
do not occur, offences are winked at by the authorities. 
The students are coaxed to work, and those who 
eventually find their way into the army are the products 
of a highly artificial system of education. Tested on 
the battlefield they are miserable failures, placed under 
discipline they revolt. For heaven’s sake, Sir, let us 
have the sons of farmers, artisans, or promotion from 
the ranks in the place of these neurotic and useless 
scions of society. Let us train our future officers 
carefully for some years before they enter His Majesty’s 
army. Then we might have officers who are worthy of 
the Empire which they may be called upon to defend. 
L I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
R. W. Cote. 


PIERO DI COSIMO AND THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REVIEW. 
London, 8 July, 1902. 

Sir,—I see that last week you published two 
letters advocating the purchase by the nation of the 
Piero di Cosimo now on view at Messrs. Carfax’s. 

Perhaps you will kindly allow me also to express the 
hope that this unique and interesting picture may find 
a home in the National Gallery. 

It would be a thousand pities if such a treasure were 
to cross the Atlantic, or if the price were allowed to in- 
crease, as it has already done and will probably con- 
tinue to do, sothat at last the nation might come to 
pay heavily for what can now be had at a very mode- 
rate figure. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
T. SturGE Moore. 


AUBREY BEARDSLEY’S WORK. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Mohonk, New York, U.S.A., 30 June, 1902. 


Sir,—The undersigned is preparing for almost 
immediate publication an eikonography of the work of 
the late Aubrey Beardsley. Should the owners of any 
unpublished and unrecorded drawings by Beardsley 
see this note, will they kindly communicate with me? 

I am sending no other notice regarding this publica- 
tion to the English press, and should be greatly 
obliged to any paper for copying it. Communications 
should be addressed to me at Gramercy Park, New 
York City. 

I am, Sir, &c. 
ALBERT E, GALLATIN. 


“TOM BROWN.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Cambrian Hotel, Aberystwyth, 8 July, 1902. 

Sir,—A propos of a letter published in the SATURDAY 
REviEw last month about this writer, I may be perhaps 
allowed to repeat what a friend’ of mine who lives at 
Rugby told me had been said by an old gentleman 
named Venn who died there a few years back. 

“Yes, I remember Tom Brown and his. brother 
George, too George was the less bully of the two. 


hated him’”’! 

Nevertheless he has written a book about his school 
which paid him well. 

Yours truly, Mary Hay. 

[Perhaps Tom Hughes had found it necessary to 
apply to Master Venn a little of that ‘‘ muscular 
Christianity ” which we once described as a charac- 
teristic of his friend Charles Kingsley; hinc ille 
lacrimze.— Eb. S. R.] 


THE NIGHTINGALE’S SONG. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
Sutton Rectory, Potton, Bedfordshire, 
25 June, 1902. 
Sir,—In your article ‘‘ Birds and the Man” you said 
that the 18th of June was the latest date for the 
nightingale’s song. It was at its best in my garden on 
the 22nd June. I have not heard it since. 
Yours faithfully, 
E. W. WATSON. 


[We said that we had not ourselves heard the 
nightingale singing after 18 June. In the same article 
Wwe mentioned that one was singing near Micheldever 
on 19g June. The nightingale has sung unusually late 
this season though many young were hatched out early 
in June. The cuckoo also was very much heard and in 
very good voice all through June. On the last day of 
the month he was constantly shouting till late in the 
evening.—Ep. S. R.| 


STREET MUSIC. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REvIEw. 
South London, 5 July, 1902. 
Sir,—Everyone who has the fortune to live in a 
street where flats or lodging-houses prevail has noticed 
the alarming growth of street music. It is not so much 
the barrel-organ that has increased as its accompani- 
ments. A French piano on wheels is not considered 
sufficient attraction unless it is accompanied by either 
singers or dancers. Some pretend to enjoy it but the 
dweller in a flat who has either work to do or possesses 
an ear for music is made to suffer refined torture. 
Would you not raise your voice against this growing 
nuisance? The present law is useless for the defence 
of a man who has to run down eight flights of stairs 
before he can ‘‘ give his reasons” for objection and is 
likely to be again disturbed in a few minutes. 
I am yours, &c. W. BAcu. 


SCOTCHMAN OR SCOTSMAN? 
To the Editor of the SATuRDAY REVIEW. 
Leeds, 8 July, 1902. 

Sir,—-Why is it that a Scotchman is ashamed of 
being called a Scotchman and insists on Scotsman or 
Scot or Caledonian? The extreme sensitiveness of the 
Scottish nation, and the Scottish nation’s chief news- 
paper the ‘‘Scotsman” on this point has always 
appeared to me only a trifle less absurd than the 
pedantic demand that we should speak always of the 
‘‘ British” nation, and not the English nation. This 
refusal to accept the word ‘‘ Scotchman” is now almost 
general with members of that race, and yet it has no 
dictionary warrant, and probably not one Caledonian 
in a thousand could furnish you with a satisfactory 
reason why the distinction should be made. — Occa- 
sionally they themselves use both words indiscriminately. 
Even so good a Scotchman as Lord Rosebery, address- 
ing a gathering of University students a year or two 
ago, called Burns a Scotchman. ‘‘ Scot, sir!” cried a 
fierce young patriot, and the ex-Prime Minister stood 
corrected. The mention of Lord Rosebery’s name 
reminds us of another example of the same lack of uni- 
formity. In ‘‘ Lord Rosebery : his Life and Speeches cf 
the authorised biography by a Scotchman, we find in 
the index the entry ‘‘ Address to Scotch Liberals” ; 
and in the body of the book the statement that on 
18 October, 1878, his lordship addressed a large meet- 
ing of ‘‘Scottish” Liberals. If the contention is that 
Scotsman is more euphonious than Scotchman and. 
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Scot than Scotch, then when it comes to wanting an 
adjective we prefer ‘‘ Scotch” whisky, holding as against 


the Scotsman that ‘‘ Scots’” whisky is unrecognisable | 


and absurd. In poetry, we are ever in favour of the 


shorter word. 


‘* Scotch wha hae with Wallace bled 
Scotch wham Bruce has often led.” 


Shakespeare uses both versions, but the reason for 
the preference for Scot in the following line from 
‘Henry IV.” is obvious :— 


‘‘ That hot termagant Scot had paid me scot and lot too.” 


It is remarkable to encounter a peculiarity of the 
Scottish nation which has not at some time or other 
supplied the literary scoffer from Dr. Johnson to Mr. 
Henley downwards with material for an article. This 
national insistence on the use of Scot for Scotchman is 
we believe a solitary example of an excellent opportunity 
lost. No one, so far as we can ascertain by a diligent 
reference to all the leading authorities, has ever set 
himself to decide the matter finally, to dive into the 
history of the two words and make it clear that not 
only a respectful admiration for the Scottish nation, 
but the cause of truth and right demand that we should 
not speak of a Scotchman although we may refer to the 
Scotch express. The great dictionaries, with an irritat- 
ing impartiality, continue to give us both words and 
you can choose which you like; occasionally they 
assist you by friendly warning notes. As for instance: 
‘‘Scotch—same as Scottish. The form Scotch, usual 
in England and the United States, is little used in 
Scotland where either Scottish or Scots prevails, and 
where the preference of Scotsman for Scotchman is 
still more decided.” The ‘‘Standard Dictionary” 
evidently regards the words as interchangeable, for 
under the heading of ‘‘Scot” we find the remark: 
‘Scot (slang) passion, temper; in allusion to the 
Scotchman’s supposed fiery temper as you should have 
seen the Scot he was in”. 

Excepting the poets, who, when their vehicle is rhyme, 
can have no hesitation which of the two words to 
adopt, Scottish writers as a rule neglect to observe any 
set rules. The following are titles of some of the books 
which occur to us, all or nearly all, by Scotchmen :— 
‘‘ Scotch in America”; Andrew Lang’s ‘‘Scotch and 
English Fairy Tales”, ‘‘Religiosity of the Scotch 
People”; ‘‘ The Scotchman as a Householder”, ‘“‘A 
Scotchman’s Adventures Abroad” and a series of 
biographies entitled ‘‘ Modern Scotchmen”. Against 
the last one may set ‘‘ The Famous Scots Series”. 

The average Scotchman, having had it once borne in 
on him that it is the privilege of his Highland blood to 
be addressed as Scotsman, will, we suppose, continue 
to insist on this form at all Burns dinners and other 
equally grand occasions. One may perhaps be pardoned 
for speculating on what would have been the reply of Dr. 
Johnson to Boswell had the latter, possessed by this latest 
affectation, observed to the great man: ‘‘ Sir, you should 
say Scotsman and not Scotchman.” There would have 
been some rather straight talking. If there was one 
thing that stirred the bile in Johnson, unreasonable 
though it may seem, it was any vain show of patriotism 
or admiration of his country on the part of a Scotchman. 
Everyone may not remember Johnson’s encounter with 
Mr. Strahan a somewhat blatant Scot after the former’s 
return from his trip to the Hebrides. He asked the 
Doctor with great pride what he thought of Scotland. 
‘* That it is a very vile country to be sure, sir,” returned 
Johnson. ‘‘Well, sir’? replied the other mortified : 
“‘God made it”. ‘‘ Certainly he did” answered Dr. 
Johnson again ‘‘but we must always remember that 
he made it for Scotchmen and comparisons are odious”. 
Mr. Strahan: ‘‘ But God made Hell”! That is a 
bludgeon-like stroke, cruel and scarcely warranted by 
the provocation the poor gentleman offered; but as an 
example of smart and clever repartee probably never 
surpassed by Dr. Johnson. And we are constrained 
again to ask what would he have had to say to these 
Scotchmen who make such a fuss over a single letter? 


Yours truly, 


ALFRED. TURNER. 











REVIEWS. 
HAZLITT THE BABBLER. 


‘William Hazlitt.” 
Macmillan. 


By Augustine Birrell. London: 


1902. 25. 


\ X J] E have all heard of the poet’s poet, the musician’s 

musician, the painter’s painter; but so far no 
journalist has been so glorified and none probably has 
desired to be. Let us make a start. The ordinary 
journalist is not a very noble creature. If ever a man 
added dignity to the trade it was William Hazlitt ; and 
if he is not, he ought certainly to be, the journalist’s 
journalist. He is at once an example and a warning. 
He commonly showed what could be done at once 
rapidly and fairly well, he showed at times how 
a thing might be done swiftly and _ superbly ; 
and he also managed to show that even a 
man of the most consummate, ability could write 
too much, too fluently, too loosely. He is the most 
brilliant improviser England has produced. Often his 
stuff turned out to be real literature—a thing hard to 
find in the journals of to-day—oftener it was journalism 
done on an extraordinarily high level, sometimes it 
was scribble that, no matter what happened to it at 
the time, did not deserve reprinting for later genera- 
tions. Hazlitt is well worthy of his place in Messrs. 
Macmillans’ ‘‘ English Men of Letters” series. It doesnot 
matter how much journalism a man has turned out : if he 
has created ever so small an amount of real literature 
one cannot deny him the title of literary man—that title 
so lightly assumed by many enterprising hacks at the 
present day. It is as a literary man that Mr. Birrell 
chooses to regard him in the book now before us, 
though he does not forget to let us know that Hazlitt 
was also, and primarily, a journalist. We have not 
much criticism to offer on this Life. We may say that 
it is adequately done in Mr. Birrell’s characteristic 
manner. It gives us no complete picture of the man ; 
the narrative is broken, scrappy; Mr. Birrell himself, 
in his capacity of enfant terrible, is everlastingly in- 
truding with his Birrellisms; some essential parts of a 
true portrait are inconsiderately omitted. Yet by dint 
of ample quotations and a sufficiency of original text to 
connect them we do get at any rate a notion of the 
man; while as to the character and value of the man’s 
achievement nothing is left to be desired. One might 
wish for,a glimpse of Hazlitt in his later days, rising at 
two of the afternoon, drinking black tea until it was 
time to go to the theatre, going there, and afterwards 
in mad haste throwing off copy that might or might 
not—as the gods willed—be immortal. But Mr. Birrell 
has chosen to devote his space to the copy rather than 
to the manner of producing it; and we must be 
thankful for what he gives us. 

Hazlitt himself is a baffling character. One cannot 
easily understand how a man of such stupendous 
mental energy could so tranquilly have passed through 
his earlier life. Ferocious, uncontrollable wild animal 
as he became later, for some years of his youth he lived 
quietly in his father’s parsonage—and a Unitarian 
parsonage—occupied with a little painting, some 
books, and, we suppose, a good deal of Unitarian 
talk and pseudo-metaphysics. He, who as he grew 
older, could sit for six hours over a pot of black-strong 
tea, was thena great lover of the open air, the fields and 
rivers and trees; he was a mighty walker. He himself 
says he could not write at that time: he laboured in 
vain to learn to write; but he thought nothing of 
walking a matter of thirty miles if only to hear a 
sermon. A visit from Coleridge, and a return visit 
to Coleridge, were the two tremendous events of this 
period of his life. 

His was an extraordinary mind, a mind as extra- 
ordinary in its limitations as in its range. He took 
the literature and the facts of life that he found nearest 
to him, assimilated them, and out of them shaped a 
world that he lived in. He may have been, probably 
was, as Mr. Birrell calls him, an incorrigible senti- 
mentalist ; he certainly was very little of a poet. He 
loved to handle solid facts; no matter how flowery his 
style became at times, he loved not mysticistn in any 
shape: he thought his thought through relentlessly 
until it was sharp, clear-cut, strongly outlined in his 
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head and then—when he had learned to write—he 
put it on paper in the plainest words he could find. 
Any of his essays prove not only that he was 
trained by his father but that he was a Unitarian 
parson’s son. He had no patience with Shelley; 
Coleridge’s moonshine moved him to anger or to 
mirth ; the gentle vapourings of Leigh Hunt hardly 
ever provoked his ridicule. He always needed some- 
thing to break his mind on. The odd thing—the thing 
that made him the master of journalism he became— 
was the great interest he took in small matters, so 
long as they were solid, concrete—odd, we say, because 
he always wanted to be a metaphysician, to deal with 
abstract matters. If he had had his own way he would 
have gone on to the end of his days working at illusory 
problems, trying to solve questions which have long 
ceased to have any existence; and the revelations of 
modern science, mere modern observation, would 
have left him amongst the mighty unremembered 
whose thoughts and theories have absolutely no value 
to-day. Even from his own point of view he did 
nothing in abstract thought. His mind was not made 
for it. He could not write interestingly on, for 
example, a general question like Shakespeare’s attitude 
to life ; but his intellect, imagination, heart, at once 
went to work with devouring energy and dazzling 
results when he took in hand the characters of Shake- 
speare’s plays. He could not generalise; he could not 
understand that there are domains of human thought 
in which the multiplication table does not hold good. 
He could say what he thought of any of Shakespeare’s 
characters: what he thought of Shakespeare he 
probably never himself knew. There is something 
prosaic, even rather comically prosaic, in the matter-of- 
fact way in which he takes up Shakespeare’s men and 
women, each in his or her turn, discusses the matter 
and proceeds to the next. 

In literature, as in actual life, virility, sheer strength, 
redeems much. We read Hazlitt to-day because 
of his virility and sheer strength. In his life there 
‘was much that was distinctly unpleasant and more 
than a little that was positively disgusting. His 
strength, courage, hearty enjoyment of things en- 
abled him to pass through all his various experi- 
ences and escapades with hardly any loss of dignity. 
And so in his writings he manages to communicate to 
us his immense joy in living, compels us to delight in 
the things that delighted him. He talked out of the 
fulness of his heart: painting, drama, the conversation 
of his friends, the writings of his enemies—nothing 
came amiss to him so long as it was solid and he could 
take hold of it. By all accounts he was a great talker ; 
and much of his writing might have been taken 
down by a short-hand writer on one of those 
nights at Lamb’s about which he was so enthusiastic. 
He could keep no thought nor feeling to himself: 
cost what it might, all had to be given to the 
world through his tongue or his pen. He wrote and 
spoke handsomely of the men who pleased him; but— 
especially after he had ruined his digestion by drinking 
strong tea—he did not spare his most intimate friends 
when they did not please him. Being an inveterate 
babbler it might have fared better with him had he 
possessed a kinder heart. But it is much too late now 
to wish him altered: perhaps, with all his narrow- 
ness, his black tempers, his touchiness and un- 
reasonable rancours, one does not wish him altered. 
These things went to make up Hazlitt. Without 
Coleridge’s splendid intuition, Lamb’s lovable fun 
and fancy, Wordsworth’s immense sympathy with 
humanity and nature, he draws us magnetically by 
virtue of the torrent of life that flowed in that brain. 
There were giants in the land in those days, and the 
giants took themselves with the greatest seriousness ; 
and to say that Hazlitt by reason of his fine qualities 
as well as of his bad points stands out in the crowd as 
a distinct figure is to concede him his place not only as 
the most astonishing journalist England has produced, 
but as one of the most remarkable amongst our men of 
letters. 











FIGMENTS AND FACTS ABOUT NAPOLEON. 


‘*Napoleon. A Sketch of his Life Character and 
Achievements.” By Thomas E. Watson. London 
and New York : Macmillan and Co. 1902. ros. net. 

“‘ Napoleon’s Campaign in Poland, 1806-7.” By F. 
Loraine Petrie. London: Sampson Low. 1goz. 
Ios. 6d. net. 


Vay on opening Mr. Watson’s preface, we saw 

that he began by disclaiming any intention of 
‘‘rummaging archives or discovering new sources of 
information” but proposed to “ give the great Corsican 
his proper position, his true rating as man and ruler”, 
we had some suspicion of what was to follow. It is 
unfortunately a fact that, as Mr. Hurree Bungsho 
Jaberjee put it, ‘‘ we cannot be great impromptu”. No 
one who has not made a serious attempt to grapple 
with original authorities ought to presume to deal with 
a subject so difficult and complicated as Napoleon’s 
character. To attack it after reading no more than 
what Mr. Watson calls ‘“‘the books accessible to any 
diligent student” leads to disaster—e.g. to the quota- 
tion of Marbot’s mendacities as to what he saw at 
Bayonne, or to the reproduction of time-honoured in- 
accuracies as to Nelson and Prince Caracciolo refuted 
long ago by Captain Mahan. 

Mr. Watson’s competence to deal with military 
technicalities may be gauged from his reference (p. 630) 
to ‘‘a battalion of 6,000 men”. His knowledge of the 
political condition of Europe during his period may be 
guessed from his statement that in 1814 the Napoleonic 
kingdom of Westphalia was restored to the rule of 
clericalism, ‘‘ while the torture chamber rang with the 
shrieks of victims to emphasise the desperate efforts 
nobles and priests were making to stem the torrent of 
modern liberalism”. Clearly Hesse, Brunswick, and 
Hanover, the regions which made up the kingdom of 
Westphalia at the moment of its fall, are supposed by 
Mr. Watson to be Roman Catholic! Equal knowledge 
of Germany is betrayed by the ‘‘ King of Baden”, 
who appears on page 457. For his style the follow- 
ing quotation may serve—it is a description of the 
evils that are to follow the Emperor’s fall. ‘* The 
promises that kings have made to the people will 
be broken: the hope of the patriot will be dashed 
to the ground. The noble will again put on his boots 
and spurs: the peasant will once more dread the frown 
of his lord. The King will follow no law but his own 
pleasure: the priest will again avow that Jehovah 
is a Tory and a Jesuit. The prisons will be gorged 
with Liberals: on a hundred gibbets democrats 
will rot. The Inquisition will come again, and the 
shrieks of the heretic will soothe the troubled con- 
science of the orthodox. Medizvalism will return: 
statues of the Virgin will weep or wink or sweat, 
and miracles will refresh the faith of the righteous, 
bringing death to the scoffer who too boldly doubts. 
The press will be gagged, free speech denied, public 
assemblies made penal,” &c. 

From the trend of these lines the reader will easily 
gather the purpose of Mr. Watson’s book—it is a 
glorification of Napoleon as man and ruler, interspersed 
with sneers at every writer who has criticised his hero 
from Alison and Lanfrey to ‘‘the eminent J. H. Rose, 
Master of Arts” (as he chooses to call the Emperor’s 
last competent biographer). It is many years since we 
have met such an enthusiastic panegyric of the 
Corsican, or discovered so many of the old Imperial 
myths tricked out again for the admiration of the 
public. We must do Mr. Watson the justice to say 
that he does not endeavour to palliate the more start- 
ling of Napoleon’s crimes. He makes no attempt, for 
example, to lay the blame of the Duc d’Enghien’s death 
on any of the minor personages about Bonaparte, as 
has often been done. He merely calls it ‘‘a harsh act 
of retaliation ” against the Bourbons—calmly refraining 
from calling attention to the main feature of the 
business, that the First Consul sent French troops into 
neutral territory to surround and kidnap his victim, an 
act unparalleled (as far as we know) in modern history. 
Similarly in reference to the luring of the Spanish royal 
family to Bayonne in 1808 for the purpose of compelling 
them to surrender their dynastic rights, he merely 
remarks that ‘‘ he had not used them more perfidiously 
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than England dealt with India, or Prussia with Silesia”. 
Did any English Viceroy in India ever send friendly 
messages to an allied prince to induce him to enter 
British territory, and then threaten him with instant 
murder (‘‘ Prince, il faut opter entre la cession et la 
mort”, said Napoleon to Ferdinand) unless he resigned his 
dominions to his host? Did Frederic II. introduce his 
troops into the Silesian fortresses by an elaborate pretence 
that they were about to aid the Austrians in a campaign 
against a common enemy, and then suddenly evict his 
allies from their strongholds by elaborate frauds like 
that by which D’Armagnac seized Pampeluna, or 
Duhesme Barcelona? Unscrupulous and cynical as he 
was, the Prussian King did not rise to Napoleon’s 
heights of infamy. But Mr. Watson will have it that 
‘‘England’s empire is built on force and fraud: Prussia’s 
greatness rests on Frederic’s crime against Silesia. 
France under Napoleon merely conformed to the well- 
known precedents. Ambitious and despotic he made 
war upon the weak. This was bad enough but we 
have lived to see things that were worse. . . . We have 
lived to see a Dutch republic trampled out of existence 
because it would not allow English gold-miners to 
rule it”’. 

But we must leave Mr. Watson to his views and his 
astounding final quotation to the effect that the 
Emperor will live for ever, the ornament of his history, 
the star of civilised nations—‘‘a proud boast, and 
proudly has time made it good”. 

With considerable relief we turn to Mr. Petrie’s study 
of the campaigns of Eylau and Friedland. This is a 
most excellent military monograph, constructed after 
deep researches into the archives of the French War 
Office. There is nothing in any European language 
that surpasses it as a careful narrative of the Polish 
campaigns : there are facts in it which are not to be 
found even in Lethro-Vorbeck’s careful and methodical 
“Krieg von 1806-7”. Mr. Petrie has many curious 
notes to give of small points discovered among 
despatches and minutes which had apparently remained 
untouched since they were first laid up in the great 
repository at Paris. We must especially commend 
the discoveries as to the exact position of the French 
and Russian lines on the night after Eylau, which must 
cause us to alter in some degree the generally accepted 
map of that bloody fight. Another good side of the 
book is the careful revision of the estimates of the 
numbers engaged during the various parts of the cam- 
paign. Instead of copying contemporary statements 
(which often turn out to be rough guesses made with a 
strong parti pris) Mr. Petrie has done his best to put 
together the usually imperfect official returns, with 
interesting results in many cases—e.g. the French 
losses at Eylau seem to come out at about 28,000 
instead of at the 7,600 which Napoleon published in his 
bulletin or the 18,000 admitted in the ordinary French 
histories. Our only complaint against this excellent 
book is that the battle-plans are too crowded, and not 
quite clear, for want of distinct colouring for the two 
armies. It requires careful examination in the maps of 
Golynim and Heilsberg to find where the French 
begin and the Russians end. 


THE FALL OF THE GALLICAN CHURCH. 


‘The French Revolution and Religious Reform.” By 
William Milligan Sloane. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1902. 7s. 6d. 

HE author of this interesting and_ instructive 
volume approaches the religious side of the 

French Revolution from the ecclesiastical position, 

dominant to-day in our colonies and the United 

States. He is an enthusiast for the ‘voluntary 

system”; and dislikes both Ultramontanism and 

Erastianism. He struggles however to be fair to all 

sides, and we wish him many readers especially among 

our Evangelical clergy and Protestant laity. These he 
should teach something of the danger of constraining 
religious opinion by secular legislation, the rock upon 
which the constitutional revolution which the National 

Assembly sought to effect was wrecked. ‘‘ Your detest- 

able Constitution of the Clergy” as Mirabeau with 

statesmanlike instinct observed to the dreamer Camus 





‘‘will ruin the one we are making for ourselves”. 
But for that civil constitution, it is possible that 
the French Revolution might have left no darker 
memories behind it than the day of the Bastille, the 
burning of some country chateaux, and a somewhat 
harsh measure of religious disendowment. It was the 
assault upon the Roman Catholic dogmatic position 
involved in the abrogation of the Papal right of institu- 
tion into bishoprics, that arrayed the religicus feeling of 
the half of France against the Assembly. The riots and 
bloodshed in the South were the outward and visible 
signs that the Revolution had at last aroused against it a 
fanaticism as stern as was its own, and the nation was 
as a consequence hurled down the terrible precipice of 
the 93. Yet when one reads through the civil consti- 
tution (save the portion providing for the election of 
Catholic bishops and priests by electoral assemblies con- 
taining amongst others Jews, infidels and heretics) one 
is impressed by the honest desire of its authors 
to restore the discipline of the Primitive Church 
and recognises that in this zealthey were far more honest 
than were our Elizabethan reformers, whose enthu- 
siasm for antiquity was largely feigned. One must 
also in fairness remember that Camus and_ his 
friends, who stood for the Jansenist tradition had 
received terrible provocation in the cruel persecu- 
tion that destroyed Port Royal. Nevertheless for 
Catholics who merely desired to reduce the Papal 
power in France to link themselves with philosophers, 
who sought to decatholicise and radicals who sought 
to dechristianise the land, was to commit an unfor- 
givable sin. They -paid the penalty inasmuch as the 
result of their labours was to root out not Ultramon- 
tanism, but Jansenism from the French Church. To 
the author’s general sketch of his subject from the 
meeting of the National Assembly to the promulga- 
tion of the Concordat little exception can be taken. 
A few of his remarks however call for comment. 
Recent investigation has shown that Voltaire’s 
remains were not permanently removed from the 
Pantheon, as he states p. 176. Again knowing what 
we do of the unscrupulousness of the ‘‘ constitutional- 
ists”” we see no reason to doubt the truth of the Bishop 
of Clermont’s statement (see p. 107) that though he 
was chairman of the Ecclesiastical Committee, the first 
report of that body was concealed from him, until it 
was produced in the Assembly. A priori it is improbable 
that the Bishop should have advised the abolition of 
religious vows, and it does not appear that the accuracy 
of his statement was ever questioned at the time. Nor 
is Mr. Sloane’s account of the alteration of the form of 
the Concordat (pp. 271, 272) on the eve of its signature 
by Consalvi quite satisfactory. He seems to have for- 
gotten that Bernier admitted that Napoleon altered 
the document at the last moment with the excuse 
‘one has always the right to make alterations, 
so long as one has not signed”. From his stand- 
point he naturally disapproves of the Concordat 
and fancies that a free Church might have then been a 
possibility in France. But the last man to tolerate 
such a solution of the question was Napoleon, and 
it is significant that even the reactionary chambers 
of the restored Bourbon monarchy refused seriously to 
interfere with the religious settlement of the Consulate. 

The weak point in the book is the author’s failure 
to explain the internal constitution of the Gallican 
Church before the Revolution. His constant use of 
the word ultramontane almost blinds his reader to the 
fact that the feudal Church which fell in 1789 wasa 
very different body from the half bureaucratic half ultra- 
montane organisation that replaced it under the Con- 
sulate. In some aspects that Church was (in spite of 
its connexion with the Papacy and its religious dogmas) 
a close counterpart of contemporary Anglicanism. Its 
parochial clergy were an heterogeneous body, largely 
owing their cures to private patronage, attached to the 
soil and separated by a deep gulf from their episcopal 
superiors. As in England the Churches’ property 
was divided with scandalous inequality, only in France 
the abuses were far more scandalous, the curé taking 
a mere fraction of the tithe. Both Churches again 
were under the heel of the civil power, which in 
France meant not only the King, but also the Courts. 
of Law or the Parliaments, the strongholds of the 
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Jansenist party. The decree of the Parliament of | the East” has to content himself with artificially 


Paris in 1752 compelling the clergy to administer 
the last sacraments to persons denying the validity 
of the Bull Unigenitus may appear to us just and 
charitable. For a similar instance of high-handed 
Erastianism, the records even of the Court established 
under our Public Worship Regulation Act will be 
searched in vain. On the other hand the external 
aspects of the Gallican Church in relation to the 


national life wherein it differed toto ccelo from 
the contemporary English Church are excellently 
sketched in the earlier chapters here. As_ the 


sole eleemosynary institution in the country, it 
was peculiarly open to attack. The monasteries 
which were in theory the hospitals and asylums 
of the land were paralysed by the atrocious jobbery 
of the ‘‘In Commendam”. Thereby the King 
Was empowered to grant the greater abbeys to 
abbés commendataires, that is absentee abbots of the 
M. de Talleyrand stamp, who lived in the world and 
governed monks whom they never saw by deputies. 
Monastic administration of charities was thus a 
scandal. There was no poor law nor were there 
even charitable doles at the chateau of the absentee 
seigneur. The burden of charitable relief and Church 
expenses fell in the main on the meagre stipends of the 
curés. Mr. Sloane averages these stipends at one 
hundred and fifty dollars a year. This sum however 
represents only the curé’s share in the parochial tithe. 
It should be remembered that he had in addition a house 
, garden and glebeland as well as an income from fees. 
- Nor again is Mr. Sloane altogether correct in his view 
that the person or corporation who took the bulk of the 
tithe was always exempt from parochial burdens. In 
some cases he or it (as an Anglican lay rector) was 
under an obligation to keep the chancel in repair. The 
greatest difference between Anglicanism and Gallicanism 
however lay in the fact that Gallicanism tolerated no 
dissent. It was the French Church and State united in 
one persecuting entity that Voltaire denounced as 
L’Infame. As it stood the Gallican Church was inde- 
fensible. Yet a reform on moderate and national lines 
would not have been impossible, had not Camus and his 
followers in the National Assembly been even as our 
Church Associationists. 


THE STORY OF CAIRO. 


“The Story of Cairo.” By Stanley Lane-Poole. 
London: Dent. 1902. 45. 6d. 


ROFESSOR STANLEY LANE-POOLE isa master 
not only of Arabic literature but also of English, 
and the city of the Arabian Nights is made to live 
again in his pages. ‘‘ The Story of Cairo” forms part 
of the series of ‘*‘ Medizval Towns” whose history is 
being published for us by Messrs. Dent, and the 
volumes are brought out with the dainty care for 
both artist and reader that we have a right to expect 
from the Aldine House. The illustrations are good 
and numerous, and the needs of the student have been 
consulted in the plays and map. The only criticism we 
have to pass is that the margin of the pages is not 
quite wide enough for the artistic character of the little 
volume. ; 

It need not be said that Professor Stanley Lane- 
Poole has done his work well. He is the representative 
of a family of Arabic scholars, and he possesses a gift 
not usually granted to Orientalists, the pen of a ready 
writer and charm of style. Cairo, moreover, is a city 
which is peculiarly his by right of inheritance; his 
uncle photographed the life and thoughts of its inhabi- 
tants at the moment when the invasion of Western 
civilisation was about to transform them, and he has 
himself visited and described the city and taken a 
sympathetic interest in the preservation of its art. 
Of all the cities of the world there is none whose 
history is so full of romance. It was the supreme 
creation of Moslem culture, the medieval successor of 
Alexandria as the meeting-place of East and West. 
With the decline and disappearance of Moslem culture 
medizval Cairo too has passed away: the Cairo of to- 
day is essentially a European and not an Eastern city, 
and the tourist who comes there to observe ‘‘ the life of 








preserved or artificially manufactured reproductions of 
the past. But the glamour of an Oriental atmosphere 
still hangs over the narrow streets of the old town; 
the mosques have been repaired by the European 
stranger and the tombs of its ancient rulers are under 
the protection of a Committee of ‘‘ Arab Art”. 

Cairo owes its origin to the Mohammedan conquest 
of Egypt. Here, in what was subsequently known as 
Fostat, the ‘‘ Tent”, ‘Amr the Arab conqueror 
pitched his camp and the first Arab capital of the 
country grew up. It was the outward sign and token 
that the Roman Empire had passed from the banks of 
the Nile, and that an alien race and an alien religion 
had taken possession of them. The old capital, 
Memphis, founded at the beginning of history by the 
first of the Pharaohs, was deserted, and its temples 
and churches were despoiled for the sake of the 
new city. The Crescent had triumphed, and the 
history of Cairo is a record of Mohammedan supre- 
macy through the long centuries of its rise and decay. 
But the triumph was not achieved without a struggle. 
Time after time the Christian Egyptian rose against 
his Arab conqueror, and even when all outward 
resistance had been suppressed the Copt with his 
superior intelligence and education made himself so 
indispensable to his Mohammedan masters as to control 
their administration and manage their finance. The 
fact is the more remarkable in view of the fierce 
persecutions to which he was subjected. The Coptic 
Church had to face twelve centuries of persecution, 
and in spite of all the oppressions and barbarities that 
religious hatred could inspire it still numbered its 
thousands in the villages and towns of Upper Egypt 
and even in Cairo itself when the consolidation of 
Mohammed Ali’s power brought religious intolerance 
to an end. It says much for Professor Lane-Poole’s his- 
toric impartiality that he can write as sympathetically 
of the Copts as he does of their religious foes. And he 
rightly draws attention to the fact that the so-called 
Arab art of Cairo is really in large measure of Coptic 
origin. The artists and craftsmen were Copts, and 
‘‘that Arab architecture owes to them much of its 
decorative charm is among the commonplaces of the 
history of art”. We wish that he would follow up 
his story of Mohammedan Cairo by the story of Coptic 
Babylon, the stronghold of Egyptian Christianity. 

Cairo is the Arabic el-Kahira ‘‘the martial”, the name 
given to the city founded by the first of the Fatimite 
conquerors of Egypt in 969. _ It lay to the north of the 
older towns of Fostat and Misr which along with it 
form the Cairo of European writers. But after the 
building of el-Kahira the older Cairo became a com- 
mercial capital while the more modern city was the 
site of the palace and above all of el-Azhar the lead- 
ing university of the Mohammedan world. The older 
Cairo never recovered from the great fire of 1168 when 
it was burnt that it might be saved from the Latin king of 
Jerusalem. The fire, we are told, lasted for fifty-four 
days, and the smoke rolled in black clouds to the sky 
like the smoke of a volcano, compelling the invaders 
to encamp at a considerable distance from the devoted 
town. Some of the rubbish mounds which still exist 
on the south side of Cairo are the remains of the con- 
flagration; a century ago, before modern improve- 
ments had cleared most of them away, they were a 
striking feature in the landscape. A ; 

Professor Lane-Poole has divided his subject into a 
series of chapters, in which a successive series of 
pictures of Cairene life and history are presented 
to the reader. In one of them the story of ‘‘ the 
Faubourgs” is told, and how narrowly the fashion- 
able modern watering-place of Helwan escaped 
becoming the capital of Mohammedan Egypt instead 
of Cairo. In another the luxury and wealth of the 
Shi‘ite heretics, the Fatimite founders of el-Kahira, 
are described, and we hear of the mad caliph Hakim 
who started a new religion and ascended to heaven 
like Elijah in the neighbourhood of Helwan. The sixth 
chapter is entitled ‘‘ Saladin’s Castle ”’, that famous 
citadel of Cairo, so changed beyond recognition by 
Mohammed Ali and so indispensable to the picturesque 
aspect of the city. Then we read of the Mamluks, 
that strange historic phenomenon when for some 
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centuries. the government of Egypt was confined by 
law and custom to the hands of slaves, of ‘‘ the City of 
the Arabian Nights” with its art and literature, and 
lastly of the Cairo which was nominally under the rule 
of a Turkish Pasha but in reality under that of turbulent 
and semi-barbarous European slaves. This was the 
Cairo which surrendered to Napoleon and from which 
the French were expelled by English interference ; this 
too was the Cairo to which Mohammed Ali finally put 
anend. With the French conquest the story of the 
medizval city is finished; the spirit of Western 
Christendom succeeded at last in forcing its gates, and 
though it has taken a hundred years for the leaven of 
Western civilisation to work, the changes effected have 
been none the less lasting and profound. 

In his preface, indeed, Professor Lane-Poole says he 
is convinced that his ‘‘ Cairo friend will keep his old 
unregenerate medizeval heart in spite of us all”. But 
if so, it must be a friend who is getting very old. The 
modern Cairene may be unregenerate, but he is medi- 
zval no longer. Government schools and Arabic 
newspapers have banished medizvalism. It is true 
that he remains a Moslem, probably a more fanaticai 
one than his forefathers and with a bitter hatred in his 
heart of the English ‘‘ unbeliever”” who now governs 
him, but the fanaticism and hatred are of a modern 
type. Like the mushrabiya windows of his alleys, the 
“‘ medieval heart ” of the inhabitant of Cairo is difficult 
to find. 


“MORE DIRTY LINEN. 


“€ Sir Charles Warren and Spion Kop.” By ‘‘ Defender.” 
London: Smith, Elder. 1902. 6s. 
N OT Sir Redvers alone is apparently determined that 
we shall not forget things which all sensible men 
would wish forgotten. ‘‘ Defenders” would be much 
kinder to their clients if they kept their cases out of 
court instead of insisting on pleading them over and 
over again. Part of this book is extremely able, 
and it puts forward a temperately worded and care- 
fully considered defence of an unfortunate com- 
mander with such skill and with such an air of 
sincerity that it will arouse considerable sympathy. 
Yet the line of defence adopted savours a little of 
those attempts to confuse issues which are reprobated 
when a bad name is made justification to hang a dog, 
and unconvincingly received when a previous good 
character is brought forward to make present delin- 
quencies impossible. Sir Charles Warren is a very clever 
man in many respects, and his case will undoubtedly 
provoke sympathy. Yet the biography which precedes 
the story will not influence any sensible person in form- 
ing an opinion on Sir Charles’ conduct of the operations 
at Spion Kop. Because he was an excellent admini- 
strator, an energetic explorer, and an agreeable writer, 
it does not follow that he had the qualities of a great 
general. Because he may have done good work with 
comparatively small expeditions, or in excavating the 
Temple of Jerusalem, it was not necessarily to be 
expected that he would skilfully handle large bodies of 
troops, or show the ready instinct of a Napoleon. 
In fact his biography will serve chiefly to illustrate 
the arguments of those who contend that our methods 
of selecting generals in the field have hitherto been all 
wrong ; who do not admit that because a man can lead 
five hundred orathousand horsemen inirregular or savage 
warfare he is capable of handling a division or army 
corps ; who plead for a scientific training for war through 
which all senior officers should be compelled to pass 
before they are entrusted with the lives and fortunes of 
soldiers on active service. We therefore think the 
biographical portion of these pages a great mistake, 
and the preliminary biography no more convinces us as 
to Sir Charles’ military ability as a general than it 
makes us forget that the leader whose errors are also 
here exposed has likewise done good service in 
capacities which did not include the command of an 
army in the field. Sir Charles Warren’s biography has 
in fact nothing to do with Spion Kop ; so let us quickly 
pass from it to the consideration of the operations 
which centred round that fatal hill. 
Certainly what is here set down is very pertinent to 
the controversies that have arisen and are likely to 





be waged concerning those disastrous experiences. 
Everyone who is interested in the discussion should 
read them, for in truth they are of surpassing 
interest ; and not only to those who assail or defend the 
reputations of two distinguished generals but also to 
those who have the good of the army at heart, who 
would increase its efficiency, and desire to derive 
salutary lessons from the war now happily over. We 
think ‘‘ Defender” has done much to prove that Sir 
Charles was hampered by his superior officer, that the 
instructions given him were unduly vague, that he 
might have been given long-range guns, and we are 
prepared to believe that if left to himself throughout he 
would have been more successful, even completely suc- 
cessful. There is no shadow of doubt now that while 
we were retiring down one side of the hill we had 
fought so hard for, the Boers were demoralised and 
beaten, and were leaving the other. It is evident that 
had not the ‘‘ fighting man”, selected by Sir Redvers 
Buller, insisted on evacuating the position he was sent 
to hold, we should have been in undisturbed possession 
of it the next morning. It is to the everlasting credit 
of General Talbot Coke’s staff officer, Captain Phillips, 
that he, knowing General Coke’s views, protested 
against a retirement, and that he did all in his power 
by personal exertion and remonstrance on the spot to 
prevent it. Colonel Thorneycroft’s decision, which 
Sir Redvers approved, was the unwilling resolve 
of a brave man who felt he had done his best in 
vain. Nevertheless the event proved that he showed a 
lack of judgment and experience, and he undoubtedly 
made one of the most fatal mistakes our military history 
can show. Thus it came about that the unfortunate 
garrison of Ladysmith saw the Boers running away in 
one direction and their comrades fleeing in the other. 
It is a painful episode, but what makes it additionally 
painful is the revelation of the muddle that brought it 
about. It cannot be judicious to hoist a junior officer 
suddenly over the heads of his seniors in the middle of 
an action simply because he was thought to be a fighting 
man. No lack of fighting qualities was exhibited by 
the many officers superseded, while the confusion en- 
gendered by the sudden change in command and the 
ignorance of what had taken place are patent. For 
this book shows that when water was thought to be 
wanted an ample supply was there; that when 
ammunition was supposed to be running short, whole 
boxes of it untouched were carried away; that one 
set of officers were labouring to bring guns up the steep 
slopes, and working parties were hurrying onward to 
dig entrenchments. only to meet a counter current of 
men ordered to evacuate a position in the dark when 
firing was over, which they had held successfully 
when exposed to the enemy’s rifles and artillery 
during broad daylight. An insane and obstinate 
resolve to fly without the possibility of improving 
the position or of bringing up fresh troops being 
considered dominated the officer who had _ been 
specially selected to lead. Well may Sir Charles’ 
friends be anxious to show that he at least was in no 
wise responsible for the decision. But what should 
concern the public most of all is why such things could 
occur in our army at all. Cana system of conducting 
operations such as is here revealed be the outcome 
of judicious training? It cannot. Undoubtedly bad 
training, bad staff work, bad methods were responsible 
for this hideous catastrophe. It is as an object lesson 
in the results which follow such deficiencies that the 
present book should be read and remembered. It 
should be studied not so much to explain what has 
occurred, as to ensure that such scenes shall not be 
likely to occur again. For this reason this book may 
be condoned, but we strongly deprecate the practice 
which seems coming into vogue of officers and their 
friends washing dirty linen in public. Even the most 
irresponsible must lately have felt that the custom of 
observing reticence with reference to unsatisfactory 
incidents in a campaign was not without advantage. 
In all armies and in all wars huge mistakes have been 
made. They have not always been shown up because 
the benefit which might accrue to individuals by publica- 
tion was as nothing compared with the benefit which the 
reputation of the army as a whole derived from non- 
publication. . 
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PLAYING STRAIGHT. 


**The Summer Playground.” By C. Spencer Hayward. 
London: Allen. The Young England Library. 
1g02. 6s. 

$ IRST of all, if you mean to be an archer, you 

must take the game:very seriously.” The words 
are Mr. Hayward’s but on internal evidence Roger 

Ascham might have so said the thing in ‘‘ Toxophilus ” ; 

and if we want to know what was thought of the 

wisdom of such a sentiment in those days it may be 
worth remembering that the author was given for his 
ood sense a yearly grant of #10 by that excellent 
hammer-thrower, King Henry VIII. It may be cause 
of ridicule to the nation now, as when Froissart wrote 
it, that the English ‘‘s’amusent tristement ”, but if you 
think of it, as a philosopher might, the amount of the 
‘seriousness is the measure of the delight. A man or 
boy could never win that abiding pleasure in a long 
innings—and a timely century will be pleasant recollec- 
tion for a lifetime—unless he had hammered at the 
game and come to view the keeping of a straight bat 
as a duty, comparable in its sphere to upright conduct. 
It was because she loved ‘‘the rigour of the game” 
that Mrs. Battle got amusement out of whist which is 
scarcely to be understood by those who ‘‘do not mind 
taking a hand”. The old lady would probably have 
thought well of the Persians with their insistence on 
the triple duty of riding, shooting and speaking the 
truth. <A straight rider, a straight shot must find 
speaking the truth an easier thing; and many 
innings where no trick can evade one single mistake 
or escape from the plain decision, ‘‘ out”’, is an effective 
lesson in the folly of evasive dealing and self-deceit. 
There is something of Mrs. Battle in Mr. Hayward. 

Here and there we thought he had outbattled Battle 

and that less emphasis on the rigour of games and 

of their moral effects would have helped the book. 

But above this or that detail of criticism is the savour 

of the whole. The book like others of the series leaves 

a clean and wholesome taste and gives a pleasure even 

out of proportion to the subject matter, which is largely 

definite instruction in how to play a great number of 
games. It is safe, going back on one’s tracks, to infer 
that the effect of the spirit of the book ona boy, to 
whom the instruction would be new, would be much 
greater. No one is so susceptible as a boy to the 
force of a genuine enthusiasm or so appreciative of the 
playing instinct in an instructor: and both are very 
highly developed in the two writers of this book. 
It is not very easy in print so to tell a boy how to play 
as to make him adopt the written suggestion. But 
how many schoolmasters, even professional cricketers, 
has one seen at a net utterly failing, even with the help 
of voice and example, rightly to help a small beginner 
to meet the ball. The more instructions are shouted at 
him, the more he deserves the description of the boy 
Who never hit a crooked ball 
And never stopped a straight one. 


To this boy, this master and this professional a book 
such as this would be invaluable. Mr. Hayward, like 
the author of ‘‘ The Golden Age”, seems to have kept 
quite vivid the difficulties and pleasures of his early boy- 
hood. It is such a gift of memory which makes the 
real schoolmaster and above all the real coach. We 
remember as vividly as any early incident at school 
being taken up into an empty form room by a great 
cricketer, one of the masters, and made to practise for 
half an hour the true method of playing a short ball off 
the legs. That master had such a gift; and his leg 
stroke has remained, like some of his more properly 
scholastic instruction, where years of instruction by less 
imaginative masters have been forgotten. 

We are tempted to join issue with Mr. Hayward on 
several minor points. The position he advises in 
driving a golf ball is no doubt a ‘‘ stance” that good 
players have tried, but more good players, Taylor for 
instance, have rejected it for a position more nearly 
resembling stances for other shots. In the chapters 
on Jawn tennis, though most of what is said would 
help young players, there are great faults of omission. 
Instruction is given in the underhand volley, but the 
secret of all volleying, of low balls as well 2s high, is 
to keep the head of the racket above the wrist. We 











| have seen a player improve himself by a class in a 


few weeks simply by observing this rule. Again even 
to the smallest boy it is bad policy to give the advice 
not to volley a lob. This essential stroke cannot be 
begun too soon. But after all what does lawn tennis 
matter where cricket is? It is included as a holiday 
game. For small boys at other times we should speak 
of it as Mr. Hayward speaks of ‘‘ bumble-puppy” or 
‘‘spirapole”. But even with this verdict not all would 
agree. In Yorkshire, the keenest of cricket counties, 
this ball on a pole came to be regarded with not a 
little genuine admiration and respect when it was 
known that Rhodes, than who none other bowls a more 
deadly length, used bumble-puppy to keep himself fit 
and his eye quick through the winter months. Perhaps 
Mr. Hayward will be relieved to know that the only 
game of which he has no pleasant thing to say has 
ine productive of good. His horizon will now be 
clear. 


NOVELS. 


‘The Shadowy Third: a Study of a Temperament.” 
By Horace Annesley Vachell. London: Murray. 
1902. 6s. 

It is difficult for a novelist to make a jealous woman 
appeal to the sympathies. Vulgar jealousy, of course, 
has certain crude dramatic qualities that lend them- - 
selves to effect, but the more subtle feeling which may 
mar the happiness of a second wife, even if she be 
confident of her husband’s entire allegiance, demands 
very fine treatment. Such feelings are common enough, 
and grave enough to cause distress in a good many 
lives, but he who would describe and analyse them 
walks near the edge of triviality or even absurdity. 
In Mr. Vachell’s novel the first wife had been divorced, 
and reappears as a notorious cantatrice about whom all 
Paris raves. The husband is a somewhat conventional 
English country gentleman, a daring explorer in youth, 
a somewhat soured invalid in middle age. The second 
wife is childless: the first wife has a daughter, whom 
she had educated at a convent, whom finally she 
hands over to the father. The characters are very 
carefully and skilfully worked out: the girl, believing 
her mother an injured innocent hates her father and 
gets on excellently with the secretly jealous stepmother. 
Suddenly everybody finds out the entire truth about 
everyone else, and the story stops abruptly. Nothing 
is really settled: Mr. Vachell has carefully stated his 
problem and shirks its solution. The book is a series 
of scenes well executed that lead to nothing. 


‘‘My Island.” By Eilian Hughes. With illustrations 
by Lady Stanley. London: Dent. 1902. 


‘“My Island” is Anglesea, and the author presents us 
with some charming prose idylls of its life. The 
best are those that deal with Welsh children, as 
‘““The Lime Pit” and ‘‘The Lost Galosh”. A keen 
appreciation of Welsh religion past and present is 
shown; and the English reader may learn from these 
pages how Calvinistic Nonconformity which spells 
hard-headed prose in England has been softened by the 
Keltic genius in Wales into poetry. As a storyteller 
the writer is fascinating ; but the introductory essay (Le 
Salut) though containing’ charming passages strikes us 
as affected and obscure. L’envoi is better: but it is 
odd that in discourse concerning the ‘‘ white” saint 
and the ‘‘ tawny” saint of Mona’s isle Matthew Arnold’s 
poetical tribute to their memory should be ignored. 
The illustrations by Lady Stanley add a further grace 
to the book. 


‘*Breachley Black Sheep.” 
Unwin. 1902. 6s. 

This book is concerned with Mr. Becke’s favourite 
topics, beachcombers, villainies and adventures at the 
Antipodes. From time to time it promises to become 
interesting, but the promise is continually falsified. A 
few of the character sketches are fairly well done and 
there is a certain autobiographical fidelity about un- 
necessary details. We fear that few people who 
commence this book will have the necessary persever- 
ance to take them to the end, but we are willing to 
confess that we have read many stories. more disagree- 
able, more tedious and even more unnecessary. 


By Louis Becke. London: 
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‘Elma Trevor.” By Florence Darnley and Randolph 
LI. Hodgson. London: Constable. 1902. 6s. 


It is difficult to find words for criticism about a work 
which offends nowhere, which is tidily written, which 
displays good feeling and unimpeachable morals, and 
which, nevertheless, from end to end, carries a dead 
level of commonplace. No one but a conscientious 
reviewer would have the patience to discover that the 
state of the last page was duller than that of the first. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


* Records of the Borough of Leicester 1327-1509.” 
Mary Bateson. Vol. II. London: Clay. 

Miss Bateson’s second volume on the Leicester records is a 
distinct improvement on the first in point of literary arrange- 
ment : the subject-matter is of equal, if not greater, antiquarian 
interest, and her introductory essay traces clearly the develop- 
ment of the Borough government during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. As time goes on we gradually hear less 
and less of the Portmanmoot and the Morningspeech ; the 
former had indeed, to some extent, been superseded by the 
Merchant gild, but civic authority in the fifteenth century 
became almost exclusively vested in the Mayor and the four 
and twenty brethren of the Bench, while the hall of the gild 
of the Merchants became finally the Common Hall. In 
1489, however, Henry VII. and his Parliament ordered the 
burgesses to hand over the whole of the powers and privi- 
leges, which they had up to that time exercised, to forty-eight 
of their number “oonly xlviii of the most wise and sad 
comyners andno mo”. Nor was it to be in the power of the 
burgesses to fill vacancies in the forty-eight. That again was 
the function of the Mayor and the four and_ twenty. 
From this time onwards, although still unincorporated 
by royal authority, Leicester became one of the closest 
of corporations. The government was in fact an oligarchy 
of seventy-two persons with whom rested, among other matters, 
the election of members of Parliament. The four and twenty 
still elected the four Justices of the Peace who, with the mayor, 
had power to inflict even the capital penalty. The growth of 
the town at the close of the fifteenth century necessitated its 
division into twelve wards, each presided over by an alderman ; 
only those who were already on the bench being eligible for the 
office. The energies of the alderman were chiefly directed 
against disturbers of the peace, and householders who failed to 
repair and keep clean the roadway in front of their houses: if 
his orders were disregarded he named the offender to the 
Mayor to be dealt with summarily. Henry VII.’s wise and 
sad commoners speedily justified their selection by re-enacting 
the borough ordinance of 1467 against popular forms of amuse- 
ment: “That no man of the town nor of the cuntray play 
withinne the fraunchys of this town for sylver at no vnlawfull 
gamons that been defended by the statute and law and by the 
parlement, that is for to sey at dyce, cardyng, haserdyng, tenes, 
bowlys, pykkyng with arowes, (sc: blowing arrows through a 
trunk at certain numbers by way of lottery,) coytyng with 
horsshou, penypryk, (sc: throwing pieces of iron at a stick on 


which a penny was placed,) foteball, ne cheker in the myre, 
in pain of imprisonment.” 


Edited by 


“Commonwealth or Empire.” By Goldwin Smith. 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1902. 15s. 6d. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith on his title-page describes himself as a 
bystander. It seems to us that he makes a greater to-do than 
many of the chief actors ; but a good deal of his sound and 
fury signifies little.» This kind of thing, for instance, is distinctly 
cheap: “Man, it seems, after all must have a_ religion. 
Belief in Christianity and even ina God growing faint, he is 
taking to worshipping the Flag”; and the following—with the 
exception of the middle sentence—reads exactly like one of Mr. 
Labouchere’s own paragraphs in “Truth” :. “The Imperialist 
of to-day, when he attacks the weak, burns their homes, takes 
possession of their land, and if they ‘rebel, sends ‘ punitive 
expeditions against them’, laps himself in the delusion that he 
is the elect instrument of destiny, or if he is pious, of God. 
What. is his ‘destiny ’ or his ‘God’ but the shadow of his 
own rapacity projected on the clouds? What had destiny or 
God or anything but human greed to do with the atrocities 
perpetrated in China?” We have no fault to find with what 
Mr. Goldwin Smith has to say about the mushroom growth of 
Imperialism inthe United States, but does he really suppose 
that it is the same thing as the sense of Empire which is so 
strongly felt by great masses of people in this country who, 
in desiring to see England and the Colonies knit; more closely 
together have no selfish thought of personal gain? If he does 
not know that such is the case, we fear he is hopelessly unin- 
formed as to public opinion in this country and as to the 
larger hopes of English people. With not a little of what 
Mr. Goldwin Smith has to say of the vulgarity of hastily 
acquired wealth and of the way in which it is amassed to-day 


we are in. accord: and it is not to’ be denied that he is a 
brilliant pamphleteer. 


New 


| 
“Cycle Rides Round London.” 








By Charles G. Harper. 
London : Chapman and Hall. 1902. 6s. 


Mr. Harper is an expert on the highways of England ; his 
many books on the subject have secured a measure of popu- 
larity which is a tribute to their utility and interest. Heis not 
the only cyclist who finds spots of exceeding attraction round 
London, but there are few who know those spots so well as he 
and fewer who are capable of writing about them and illustrating 
them. He does not take us along the track which cycling has. 
made beaten for most people. He turns aside for the pictur- 
esque, the quaint and the historic. He likes to visit “the 
Jordans where the early Quakers worshipped, and are laid to 
rest” ; to see with his own eyes “ Penshurst, the home of the 
Sidneys, and Chenies, the resting pace of the Russells”; to 
meditate beneath “the yew tree’s” shade at Stoke Poges, and 
do a hundred other things which intelligence dictates and the 
wheel renders possible. 


“The Last Will and Testament of Cecil J. Rhodes.” With 
Elucidatory Notes. Edited by W. T. Stead. London : 
“ Review of Reviews” Office. 1902. 25. 6d. 

Cecil Rhodes’ will is a personal document of such remarkable 
imperial interest that its reprint with full notes and many illus- 
trations will no doubt be welcomed. Mr. Stead indulges in a 
variety of types which are a little confusing to the eye, but 
adopts the original expedient of printing quotations from 
Rhodes’ speeches and writings in larger type than his own 
connecting pages. It need not be said that there is a good 
deal of Mr. Stead as well as of Rhodes in the volume. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Le Réglement Admintstratif~, Par Félix Moreau. 
Fontemoing. 1902. 

M. Moreau, who is professor of law in the University of 
Marseilles, has performed in this work a labour of immense 
magnitude with admirable talent. He has succeeded in 
reducing to something like a code, including a commentary 
and historical treatise, all that is to be known about “ obligatory 
rules (in France) imposed by any public authority other than 
Parliament”. A moment’s reflexion will demonstrate the scope 
and complexity of such a task. M. Moreau, however, gifted 
apparently with a double portion of French lucidity and power 
of generalisation, has evolved with great skill some sort of order 
out of chaos. This book will prove a source of most valuable 
information to students of French administrative institution s. 
The author has also by no means neglected to observe the 
regulations existing in foreign States, and his comparisons 
add considerably to the value of an extremely able and careful 
study in the field of public law. 


Exégese des Lieux Communs. Par Léon Bloy. Paris: Société 
du Mercure de France. 1902. 3fr. 5oc. 

Certainly, M. Léon Bloy’s book is out of the way and M. 
Léon Bloy himself must be remarkable. Here, we have no less 
than 183 paragraphs—mere paragraphs about anyone, any- 
thing, but full of satire, humour, philosophy. No doubt M. 
Léon Bloy is bitter over the bourgeo?s, whose mediocrities. 
and vulgarities he exposes in merciless fashion. But then most 
intellectual men cannot get over their contempt for , the 
bourgeois pur et simple ; even the good Dumas pére despised 
him ; how savage with him were Flaubert, Maupassant, the 
de Goncourts, Daudet. Keenly, then, does M. Léon Bloy 
show up the bourgeois; attacking his literary tastes (it is 
enough that the bourgeois admires Ohnet), quoting his 
appalling platitudes, viewing with veritable disgust his way of 
life. Here is an example: “ Dans la rhétorique du Bourgeois, 
tuer le temps, ai-je besoin de le dire? signifie tout simplement 
s’amuser. Quand le Bourgeois sembéte, le temps 727, on 


Paris : 


ressuscite. Quand le Bourgeois s’amuse, on entre dans 
l éternité. Les amusements du Bourgeois sont comme la 
mort.” M. Leon Bloy invariably spells. bourgéois with a 


capital. We could quote fifty other similar paragraphs, and 
regret that we have not the space to give two or three of the 
most striking. However, the bourgeoisie does not alone con- 
cern M. Léon Bloy. Now and then come reflections and 
epigrams ; and occasionally, like Charles Lamb, our author 
turns his attention to “ popular fallacies”. We have thoroughly 
enjoyed M. Léon Bloy’s: brilliant‘book ; and wish that others. 
half as remarkable often came our way. 


Les Doctrines de Haine : VAntisémitisme, 2 Antiprotestan- 
tisme, Ll Anticléricalisme. Par Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu: 
Paris : Calmann Lévy. 1902. 3f. 5oc. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu might have called his book “ The Three 
Dangers”. Indeed, he himself recognises at the outset that the 
present religious struggle in France must be regarded as 
ominous and disturbing so. long as the Government is not 
competent enough to cope with it. Exhaustively does 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu examine the sources, the spread of anti- 
semitism, and the theories and practices of the anti-clericals ; 
and he remains dismayed before the fact that freedom in 
thought and religion is no longer allowed to reign in France. 
He.is for liberty in all things, and eloquently upholds that 
doctrine. And an idea of the spirit of his book may be: 
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gathered from the closing passage: ‘Ma conclusion, elle | 


ressort de tous ces entretiens, elle tient en ces trois mots: 
Liberté, Tolérance, Paix ;—-liberté pour tous, tolérance mutu- 
elle, paix religieuse. L’ennemi de Vheure présente, l’ennemi 
de la France contemporaine, le plus dangereux peut-étre pour la 
République, savez-vous qui il est? Ce n’est ni le juif, ni le 
protestant, ni le clérical : c’est l’esprit de haine et d’intolérance. 
Voila Pennemi contre lequel je vous engage a vous liguer ; 
Yennemi national que nous devons tous combattre, de toutes 
nos forces.” 


Victoria: sa Vie, son Réle, son Regne. 
“Paris: Delagrave. 1901. ~ 3f. 5oc. 
We could not have had a juster, a more sympathetic 
biographer than the author of this remarkable book. M. 
Albert Chevally’s study of Victoria has already made him 
famous ; indeed, no work has attracted more attention since 
the appearance of ‘“‘ The Cause of the Superiority of the Anglo- 
Saxons”. Ina limited space M. Chevally manages to record 
every important event, every political and social movement 
in the Queen’s reign; and, at the same time, he gives us 
intimate glimpses of life at Court and capital sketches of dis- 
tinguished statesmen. Naturally, he finds’ fault at times ; but 
his adverse criticism is invariably thoughtful and dignified, the 
criticism of a student. An admirable index is attached to the 
volume, and, here and there, we get little portraits. In short, 
we have heartily to congratulate M. Chevally on a work which 
will serve the excellent end of inspiring Frenchmen with 
admiration for a great, a noble reign. 


Princesses @Ivotre et @Tvresse. 

Ollendorff. 1902. 3f. 5o0c. 

One of the first stylists in France is M. Jean Lorrain ; but, 

of all writers, he is the most bizarre, the most eerie. He has 
(Continued on page 54.) 
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FULL PARTICULARS as to RATES and the SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES offered by this OLD-ESTABLISHED OFFICE 
may be obtained on application to 


STENTON T. COVINGTON, Secretary. 


HAND-IN-HAND 
INSURANGE 
SOGIETY. 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


The Liverpool & London & Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 





Instituted 1696. 


The Oldest Insurance Office. 


LARGE BONUSES. 


Annual Income = = £457,689 
Accumulated Funds - £2,965,499 





Invested Funds - - 


£9,835,193. 


FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Expenses and Premiums moderate. 
Annual Premiums, will participate for 


TWO FULL YEARS’ BONUS 
at the Division of Profits for the Quinquennium ending next year. 


H ead Offices: 1 DALE STREET LIVERPOOL ; 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN . BARS, LONDON, E.G 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £43,000,000. 


Bonuses large. Policies effected in 1902, at 














INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1720. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. 
BURGLARY. 


@ 











EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY. 


Apply for further information to 
W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 





HEAD OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
WEST END BRANCH: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 








THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Home business only, 
no foreign risks being undertaken. 


THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES exceed £5,000,000. 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 


Damage by 
FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 


offered by the County may be obtained on application. 
B. E. RATLIFFE, Secretary. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH & GLASGOW 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Established 1881. 








PREMIUM INCOME, 1901 £434,810. 





See Prospectus recently issued of Old Age Pension, Endowment 
and Life Assurance combined. 


THOS. NEILL, General Manager. 
Insurance Buildings, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


ATLAS ASSURANGE CO., Limitep. 





FIRE. (ESTABLISHED 1808.) LIFE. 
Incomes. 560 tas £700,134 
Funds (not including Capital) £2,237,081 


In addition the Company has a Subscribed Capital of 
ONE MILLION TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS. 


Affording a TOTAL SECURITY of £3,437,081 
It has paid in Claims upwards of £15,000,000 


APPLICATIONS FoR AGENCIES INVITED. 


Head Office : 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 4 PALL MALL EAST, S.W 








YY A INSURANCE 
R oO COMPANY. 
FIRE. LIFE. 





North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
HEAD OFFICES {38 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


£2,950,899 
£9,885,403 





Income for 1900 - © - = = - 
Invested Funds at 31st December, 1900 - - 





The Businesses of the LANCASHIRE Insurance Company and the KENT 


Fire and Life Offices are now merged in the Royal. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM. 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS. 





K, M . F. J. KINGSLEY, Sub-Manager. 
TO SEs ache SS TGHN fi. CROFT, Secretary in London. 
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genius—often, however, that genius is turned to unworthy 
account. He appals; and, with his odd ambiguities, he sets 
one wondering. But if one do not understand, it is just 
as well; perhaps so much the better. There were many 
fine things in ‘‘ Poussiéres de Paris” (a fine title !), and more 
fine things in “ Histoires de Masques,” a series of strange short 
stories. But we prefer this most recent volume of sketches— 
“Les Princesses d’Ivoire et d’Ivresse”—with its surprising 
cover of nude ladies and the sinister elf who is seen spinning a 
top ; with its equally surprising stories of love, mystery, peculiar 
passions, of which M. Lorrain is so fond. The book should 
not be displayed on a drawing-room table, nor should it be lent 
to anyone who occupies a villa in Suburbia. In parts, it 
is repellent ; but it is also remarkable for its strength, its really 
superb descriptive passages. Then, the style is wonderful ; 
not a doubt of it, M. Jean Lorrain in his own way has genius. 


La Faute Amoureuse. Par Maxime Formont. Paris: Lemerre. 
1902. 3f. 50Cc. 

The author of “ Voluptés ”, “ Courtisane ”, “‘ Perversités ”, and 
other successful novels is a specialist on the subject of 
“PAmour”. “L’Amour”, that ever-recurring word with many 
meanings, that most popular word in the French vocabulary. 
No writer can sketch the emotional Parisienne more skilfully, 
more delicately than M. Maxime Formont. He revels in that 
particular “department”. His heroines usually err, but ever 
manage (with the exception of the lady in “ Courtisane”) to 
preserve one’s sympathy. The men are typical worldly 
Parisians, and are also capital creations. A fault, an intrigue, 
a climax (usually unexpected), all these we look forward to from 
M. Formont. And we read him with pleasure—for he can be 
satirical as well as witty, and invariably writes well. 


Mes Souvenirs: La Guerre de Crimée et la Cour de Napoléon 
ITI, Par le Comte de Reisset. Paris: Plon. 1902. 
7f. 50C. 

This is the second volume of Comte de Reisset’s memoirs, 
and we may unhesitatingly say that it is as entertaining as the 
first. Here, however, it is quite impossible to devote space 
enough to the innumerable volumes of memoirs that reach 
us ; it is sufficient to say that Comte de Reisset has many 
anecdotes of the Empress Eugénie to relate, that he describes 
the Court life in S. Petersburg and Paris in a picturesque 
style, and that he parades before us generals, statesmen, and 
all kinds of distinguished personages. 


Le Marquis de Priola. Piece, en trois actes, en prose. 
Henri Loredan. Paris: Flammarion. 1902. 3f. 5oc. 
This brilliant play was produced at the Comédie Francaise 
as recently as February last, and so it is unnecessary to say 
more than that it is deemed M. Loredan’s chef-d’ceuvre. One 
cannot compare M. Loredan, so far as dialogue goes, with those 
extraordinary playwrights, Meilhac and Halévy; but he is 
always amusing, always “smart”. The volume contains 
portraits of the author, of the exquisite Le Bargy, and of the 
charming Madame Wand de Boncza. 


Par Marcel Prévost. 


Par 


Lettres a Francotse. Paris : Lemerre. 
3f, SOc: 

M. Marcel as a moralist and an adviser is exasperating. 
We have had him supporting the “ woman’s question”, and 
now he writes a number of vapid sentimental letters to young 
girls. And this from the author of “ Les Demi-Vierges” ! For 
some time past we have found M. Frévost quite intolerable, 
and we think even less of him at the presentmoment. He has 
little to say; so he “pads”. He has no style, no humour ; in 
fact he is a very bad author. 


For This Week’s Books see page 56. 


‘*The standard of highest purity.’’—Tue Lancer, 


Cadburys 


Absolutely PURE—therefore BEST. 


Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


”_ 





THE MEDICAL MAGAZINE says: ‘‘ CADBURY’s is, with- 
out question, the favourite Cocoa of the day. For 
Strength, for Purity, and for Nourishment, there is 
nothing superior to be found.” 





CADBURY'S COCOA is a ‘‘ Perfect Food.” 








**T can heartily recommend Mr. Bult’s material, 


fit, style and workmanship.” 
The ‘‘ Mayor” in Zo-Day. 


from 4 gs. 
3 gS, 
60s, 
0s, 
BOs. 


EVENING DRESS SUIT . 
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JOHN J. M. BULT, 


140 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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The first pneumatic tyre invented. 
Oft imitated, never equalled. 


55s. per pair; guaranteed. With wired or beaded edges. 
ask to see the trade mark (Dunlop’s head) on cover and tube. 


For Cycles, 
Motors, 
Carriages. 








DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., 
Limited, 
Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham. 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


Breakfast and 
Supper. 


Boiling Water 
or Milk. 





KEAL HAMBURG GROUND 









NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
Blaek Handle .. e- 5/6; Pr. Ivory Handles in 

Ivory Handle .. -- 7/6| Russia Leather Case 21/= 
Kropp DUPLEX STROP 7/6 | Kropp Strop Paste .. 6d. 
Wholesale; Osporne, GARRETT & Co., Lonpon, W. 
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& SONS, Ltd., 
18, 20, and 22, 
Wigmore St., 
LONDON, W. 


D'J.M.BARRIE says:- “WHAT | 
CALL THE ARCADIA IN a 
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AND NO OTHER? 


J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour Street, London, W. 


Or any Tobacconist. 
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ESTABLISHED IS85I, 
IRKBECK BANK, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 

o CURRENT ACCOUNTS. ce) 
Ye on the minimum monthly balances, when not Ie 
drawn below £100. o 
95 YA DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 107 
a/0 on Deposits, repayable on demand, 3 Ah, \ 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACEK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCR Mi : 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn. Mae ‘nie 
Telegraphic Address: ‘* BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 
ORIENT-PAGIFIG LINE 
TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA, 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. : 
F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } MencletcutAvence, Landon. 
For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 
Pp & COMPANY’S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
s Of « SERVICES. 


P.&0O FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
‘s » MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


Pp & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
5 s TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices,122 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


BURROW’S MALVERN WATERS 


PROMOTE HEALTH AND PREVENT DISEASE. 
THE “ALPHA BRAND” NATURAL WATER. 











From the Historic MALVERN SpRING (Still and Aérated). 
THE UNEQUALLED BRAND OF SODA WATER. 
_Lithia, Potass, and Seltzer Waters. 

Prices and Particulars on application to 
W. and J. SURROW, The Springs, MALVERN. 





7 ING’S LYNN, NORFOLK.—The DUKE’S HEAD 


i HOTEL. Situated in the centre of the town, and within easy driving 
distance of Sandringham, Hotel ’bus meets all trains. Good partridge shooting 
may be had in September by the day. For terms apply to THE PRopRIETOR. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, ‘OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


EVERY EVENINGat 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 





LEICESTER SQUARE. 














By Royal Warrant to 
His Majesty The KING, 


“WHITE 
LABEL.” 


The Whisky of Great Age. 


The LIBRARY of the late Captain ARTHUR PRIME, of Walberton Park, 


Sussex. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 14, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the property of ROBERT 
C. GIBBS, Esq., including books with coloured illustrations, sporting books, the 
writings of Ainsworth, Dickens, Scott, Surtees, &c., works on costume, books of 
prints, &c. ; the property of the Rev. C. Firth, of Houghton Rectory, Stockbridge, 
including first editions of the works of Matthew Arnold, Robert and Mrs. Browning, 
S. T. Coleridge, Lamb’s Elia, first edition, and other contemporary authors; the 
Library of the late Captain Arthur Prime, of Walberton Park, Sussex, comprising 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, first edition, Voltaire’s works, 36 vols., presentation copy, 
with inscription in verse from David Garrick to Kitty Clive, Mrs. Anne Killigrew’s 
poems, first edition, Dallaway and Cartwright’s Sussex, Boydell’s River Thames, 
Ben Jonson’s Comical Satyre of Every Man out of his Humor, and other early 
plays, Manning and Bray’s Surrey, Whitaker’s Richmondshire, naval and martial 
achievements of Great Britain, Malone’s Shakespeare, Bacon’s Essayes, 1625, 
R. Ascham’s Toxophilus, 1571, works on natural history and botany, early 
Bibles, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


HODGSON & CO,, 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate 
or other purposes. 


AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UnicopE and A BC, 


440 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 
entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. All the New and Standard 
Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Post 
orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 











ey 


eae | AND ALTAR. 
POCKET DAILY SERVICES, PRAYER BOOKS, 


WITH OR WITHOUT HYMNS. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ EDITIONS. 


London Bible Warehouse, 53 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, WEST KENSINCTON. 
N EXAMINATION will be held at the above 


School on Tuesday, September the 16th, 1902, and the following days, 
for filling up Twenty or more Vacancies on the Foundation.—Full particulars can 
be obtained on application to the Bursar. 











cra 


FLOWER DECORATIONS.—TABLE OR WINDOW. 


Orders by post promptly executed. 
MATHER’S FLORAL ACENCY, 50 Strand (George Court), W.C. 


Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ CLOVEWORT, Lonpon.” 


O BOOK-BUYERS AND LIBRARIANS OF 


FREE LIBRARIES.—The July Catalogue of Valuable Second-hand: 
Works and New Remainders offered at Prices greatly reduced is now ready, andi 
will be sent post free upon application to W. H. SMITH & Son, Library Depart- 


ment, 186 Strand, London, W.C. ; 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’s LIST. 


MEMOIRS OF 
SIR EDWARD BLOUNT, 


K.C.B. &e. 


Edited by STUART J. REID, 
Author of ‘* The Life and Times of Sydney Smith,” &c. 


With 3 Photogravure Plates, 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


* * Sir Edward Blount’s reminiscences open with the return of 
Lord Anglesey, after the Battle of Waterloo, and practically end with 
the death of Queen Victoria. He describes his life as a schoolboy at St. 
Mary's College, Oscott, under Dr. Walsh and Monsignor Weedall, hes 
life as a Foreign Office clerk, andas an attaché in Rome and Paris in 
the reigns of George LV. and William LV., and his subsequent career 
in the French capitalasan English banker, and as a pioneer of railways 
in France. The book throws vivid sidelights on the reign of Louis 

Philippe and the Revolution of 1848, the early days of the Second 
. Empire, the Mexican War, and the Siege of Paris. The book also 
contains many interesting details about political and soctal celebritzes, 
meee ‘i Sha tn France, Club eee Se, 





NEW NOVEL ky Mr. HORACE HUTCHINSON. 


A FRIEND OF NELSON. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 
Author of ‘‘ Peter Steele, the Cricketer,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“The wholestory, which is a finely conceived romance, is related in the tone of 
the period without affectation, and gives a vivid and convincing portrait of ‘ the 
greatest of great admirals.’ Nelson playsa secondary part in the life record of the 
gallant autobiographer, but animates the whole story.” — World. 


THE VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS 


EXPERIENCE : 


A Study in Human Nature. 


Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion delivered 
at Edinburgh in 1901-1902. 


By WILLIAM JAMES, LL.D., &c. 
Author of **The Will to Believe,” &c. 8vo. 12s. net. 


‘‘ What religion meant to philosophers like Augustine and Kant and Lessing and 
Fiegel, to mystics like Boehme and Molinos, to religious geniuses like Bunyan and 
Colonel Gardiner, to pietists, to sceptics, literary men, scientists, saints—Catholic 
and Protestant—martyrs, faith-healers, Spiritualists, is here exhibited ‘largely by 
quotation from an extraordinary wide field of inquiry, and a serious effort is made 
to extract some common element from all these religious varieties.” 

Glasgow Herald. 





THE STEAM TURBINE. By Roserr M. 


NEILson, Whitworth Exhibitioner, Lecturer on Steam and the Steam Engine 
at the Heginbottom Technical School, Ashton-under-Lyne. With 145 Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS FOR STU- 
DENTS OF CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. With Special Reference to 
Practical Work. By J. W. MELwLor, D.Sc., late Senior Scholar and 1851 Ex 
hibition Scholar, New Zealand University; Honorary Research Fellow, the 
Owens College, Manchester. With 142 Diagrams. 8vo. res. 6d. net. 


RACHEL WULFSTAN, and other Stories. 
By W. STERBING, Author of ‘‘ Probable Tales.” Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


“It is some time since we met with a collection of short stories so entirely satis- 
factory. The author has an undoubted gift of story-telling in some of the best 
senses of the word.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 401. JULY 1902, 8vo. price 6s. 


[Ox Tuesday next. 
VI. SOME RACIAL CONTRASTS 





I. THE DECLINE AND FALL , 





OF THESECOND FRENCH | IN FICTION. 
EMPIRE. | VII RE OVAL PALACES OF 

PPR Se HOAN DOR OUERY: | VIII. VICTOR HUGO 

II, THE ALBANIAN QUES- | 1X. MODERN ENGLISH AND 
TION. FRENCH DRAMA. 

IV. THE LAST “VOYAGE OF | X. THE MASTERY. OF THE 
ULYSSES. PACIFIC, 

V. THE CAUSES OF ENGLISH | XI. THE EDUCATION BILL. 
SCENER | XII. PEACE IN SOUTH AFRICA, 





THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
No. 67. JULY 1902. Royal 8vo. Price 5s. 


[Ox Tuesday next. 
a.—ARTICLES.« 


HIERONYMUS BALBUS IN PARIS. By P. S. Aten. 
CROMWELL AND THE CROWN. By C. H. Firtrn, LL.D. 


THE BALTIC EXPEDITION AND NORTHERN TREATIES OF 
1715. By J. Fe CHANCE. 


THE RAISING OF THE HIGHLAND REGIMENTS IN 1757. By 
Lieut.-Colonel E. M. Lioyp, R.E. 


2.—NOTES AND DOCUMENTS. 3-—-KREVIEWS OF BOOKS: 
4.—NOTICES OF PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 





THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Memoirs of Sir Edward Blount, K.C.B., &c. (Edited by Stuart J. 
Reid). Longmans. 10s. 6d. net. 
Lord Strathcona: the Story of his Life (Beckles Willson). Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 


Frédéric Nietzsche : contribution 4 I’ Histoire des Idées Philosophiques 
et’ Sociales 4 la Fin du XIX® Siécle (Par Eugene de Roberty). 
Paris: Félix Alcan. 2f.50. 

Doubly in Crown Service: the Life Story of Colin Watson (K. Y. 
Watson). Stock. 595. 


FICTION. 


An English Girl in Paris. John Lane. 6s. 

Through Storm and Stress (By Mardale). 
Company. 

A Strange Elopement (W. Clark Russell. 
millan. 2s. 

Splendid Mourning (Granstoun Metcalfe), 35. 6d. ; A Life at Stake 

(Percy Andreae), 6s. Ward, Lock. 

Novels of William MHarrison Ainsworth (Windsor Edition. 

Vol. X.: Star Chamber). Gibbings. 2s. 6a. net. 

The Ball (Arthur S. Baxendale). Heinemann. 25. 6d. net. 


Walter Scott Publishing 


New Edition). Mac- 


The 


LAw. 


Key to the Rules of the Stock Exchange (Francis Chiswell). 


Effingham 
Wilson. 75. 6d. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Chaldean Astrology (George Wilde). E. Marsh-Stiles. 75. 6d. 
Personal Idealism: Philosophical Essays by Eight Members of the 


University of Oxford (Edited by Henry Sturt). Macmillan. 
Ios, net. 

The Strategy of Nature (Marshall Bruce Williams). Brimley Johnson. 
55. net. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Story of the Mormons (William Alexander Linn). 
The Macmillan Company ; London: Macmillan. 

My Search for Truth and what I Found (J. Horton). 
Norgate. 25. 6d. 


New York: 
L7semet. 
Williams and 


VERSE. 


Songs of the Press and Other Adventures in Verse (Bailey Millard). 
San Francisco: Elder and Shepard. 

Creeds Crosses and Credenda (Ernest Western). 
net. 


Burleigh, 2s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Advertisers’ Guardian, The (Thomas Dixon). Dixon. 
Ancestor, The (No. II. July 1902). Constable. 
Cassell’s Pictorial Guide to the Clyde. Cassell. 
Eighth Annual Extract of Labour Statistics of the United Kingdom, 
1900-1901. Board of Trade, Labour Department. 113d. 

Encyclopedia Britannica (Volume 27: Chi.-Eld.). ‘* Times” Office. 

Greek Votive Offerings: an Essay in the History of Greek Religion 
(W. H. D. Rouse). Cambridge: at the University Press. 
15s. net. 

Information as to Mining in Rhodesia Supplied to the British 
South Africa Company. 1902. 

Journal of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland (Second Year. No. 4: June 1902). Dublin: 
Thom and Co. 6d. 

Last Will and Testament, The, of Cecil J. Rhodes (Edited by W. T. 
Stead). ‘‘ Review of Reviews” Office. 

List of Europeans and Others in the English Factories in Bengal at 
the Time of the Siege of Calcutta in the Year 1756 (S. Charles 


2s. 6a. 
5s. net. 


Hill). Calcutta. 35. 

Marina: being the Shakespearian Portion of the Tragedy of 
‘© Pericles” (Edited by S. Wellwood). Grant Richards. 3s. 
net. 

Sladen’s London and its Leaders (Douglas Sladen). Sands. 2s. 6a. 
net. 


Submarine Warfare, Past, Present and Future (Herbert. C. Fyfe). 
Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 

Transactions of the Yorkshire Dialect Society (Part IV.). 
Byles and Sons. 


Bradford : 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JuULY:—The Antiquary, 64. ; 
The Genealogical Magazine, 1s. ; The Country, 6d. ; The County 
Monthly, 4d@.; International Journal of Ethics, 2s. 6¢.; The 
Geographical Journal, 2s. ; The Artist, Is. 











NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription tothe SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
PER tel ‘4 Saad: 
One Year ... heey Ae Ree ey, we TwTOmed 
Hlalf Year... Sy ONTAROT = 24 «9s CORT Sama 
Quartier Year pee ORe 7 tle ive wea: )) JOGS7EEY, 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton 
Strand, London, W.C. 


In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 


Street, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. | formed immediately. 
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DIGBY, LONG & GO.’S NEW LIST. 


— 


LAST WORDS. By STEPHEN CRANE, 


Author of ‘f The Red Badge of Courage,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 
Daily News.—‘ We have read with considerable interest most of the short stories 
and sketches collected under the title of ‘ Last Words,’ and which completes the 
tale of work of the brilliant young writer who died a short time ago. None of 


them are without a touch of genius.’ 
A theneum says :—‘‘ Marked by the extraordinary vigour which made the writer 


famous.” ; 
World.—‘ In these stories we have Mr. Crane at his strongest.” 


Birmingham Gazette.—‘‘ ‘ Last Words’ of Stephen Crane are among the very 
best he ever wrote.” 


MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS’ FASCINATING ROMANCE. 
A BID FOR EMPIRE. 





By the Author of ‘‘ A Girl of Grit,” ‘‘ A Set of ee &c. Cloth, 6s. 
[Second Edition: 
World.—‘* Ani ingenious and exciting romance.” 
Daily News.—“‘ A spirited tale.” 


Literary World.— A brisk, exciting story.” 


FLORENCE WARDEN’S CHARMING NOVEL. 
LADY JOAN’S COMPANION. 


By the Author of ‘‘The House on the Marsh,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 
[Third Edition, 
Standard.—‘ It is the best of Miss Florence Warden's recent productions.” 
Bookman.—‘ A striking and moving romance, Admirers of ‘The House on the 


Marsh’ have pleasure be fore them here.” 


MARY E. MANN’S NEW BOOK. 
THE FIELDS OF DULDITCH. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Among the Syringas,” ‘‘ The Mating of a Dove.” Cloth, 6s. 
[Second Baier. 


Pali Mail Gazette.—‘* Miss Mann always gives us work of sterling merit.’ 
Times.—‘‘ Miss Mann is one of the novelists whose books are waited for with 
pleasurable anticipation, and they do not disappoint us when they come.’ 


POPULAR SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE PAGAN’S CUP. By FERGUS HUME. 
ATONEMENT BY PROXY. By SARAH TYTLER. 

A NEW MESSIAH. By ROBERT CROMIE 
SCOUNDREL OR SAINT. By GERTRUDE WARDEN. 
IN DEEP WATERS. By Mrs. BAGOT-HARTE. 
A FATAL PAST. By DORA RUSSELL. 

A SON OF MISCHIEF. By REGINALD E. SALWEY. 
VENUS VICTRIX. By HELEN MATHERS. 
BONDS OF STEEL. J. S. FLETCHER. 
CLARE NUGENT. By E. O°;CONNOR MORRIS. 
FALLEN FROM FAVOUR. By JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
A DEAL WITH THE KING. By J. T. FINDLAY. 

THE RECTOR’S TEMPTATION. By Mrs. E. LODGE. 
THROUGH PERIL FOR A WIFE. By L. T. MEADE. 


London: DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18 Bouverie St., E.C. 


From Williams & Norgate’s List. 


SPENCER’S NEW WORK. 
Now Reavy. 3rd Thousand. Demy 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


FACTS AND COMMENTS. 


By HERBERT SPENCER. 











Just READY. Crown 8vo. cloth, with 24 Page Illustrations, 6s. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 


A Record of the Women’s Suffrage Movement in the British Isles. 
with Biographical Sketches of Miss Becker, 
by HELEN BLACKBURN. 


READY To-DAyY.. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MY SEARCH FOR TRUTH AND WHAT I FOUND. 


By J. HORTON. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and 7 Broad Street, Oxford. 





NOW READY. 





Cloth gilt, 5s. net. Special Edition, limited to 
50 copies, 7s. 6d. net. 


REGREATIONS 


AND 


REFLECTIONS 


A COLLECTION OF 


“SATURDAY REVIEW” ESSAYS. 
J. M. DENT & CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 











BERNARD QUARITCH 


15 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 





SHAKESPEAR. 


t vol, demy 8vo. pp. xxxii and 288. 
net. 1902. 


By. W. Carew Hazrirt. 


With 6 Facsimiles. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


The present volume is probably entitled, whatever its individual merits and value 
may be considered to be, to the credit of being wholly 9n new and independent 
lines ; and after all the researches and conclusions of the editors and critics, it aims 
at placing in a fresh and very different light many of the most important features in 
the biography and literary history of the poet. 


ANCIENT FURNITURE AND 


OTHER WORKS OF ART, illustrative of a Collection formed by VINCENT 
J. Rosrnson, C.1.E., of Parnham House, Dorset. 1 vol. royal 4to. pp. vi and 
84, with Frontispiece, Vignette, and 74 fine Photographic Plates. Prices : 
Half-vellum, £4 ros. net ; cloth, 44 4s. net. 1902. 


ConTEnts : Introduction— Preface—Tables—Cupboards or Armoires—Marquetry 
—Boulle Furniture—Chippendale—Chairs or Seats—Bedsteads—Chests or Coffers 
—Metal Work—Pottery—Glass—Misccllaneous. 


FINIGUERRA. Florentine Picture 


Chronicle. Text by SipNEyY Corvin. Royal folio, with 99 Full-Size Repro- 
ductions of the Original Drawings in the British Museum, Ze/zf. 1460, and 
many Cuts and Vignettes in the Text, cloth, price £10 ros. net. 1898. 


Prefatory Matter, 8 pages ; Introduction, 44 pages; Interleaves, 153 pages ; total, 
210 pages. These are bound up with one photogravure title-page and the ninety~ 
nine collotype facsimile prints of the original drawings in the British Museum. 


“ The thanks of all students of Florentine art are due to Mr. Colvin for having 
once and for all defined, not only the real nature of these drawings and engravings, 
but also the character of Finiguerra as an artist, about whom has grown up so vast 
a mass of obsolete and erroneous literature. Not lessadmirable are the facsimiles of 
the ‘Chronicle,’ than which nothing could be better done. Now charming, now 
naive, decorative or amusing, thes: drawings illustrate i in a hundred different ways 
the popular mind and the historical notions of the ‘ Mercato’ of Florence during 
the middle of the fifteenth Se an ees Review. 


BUDDHIST ART IN INDIA. Trans- 


lated from the ‘“‘ Handbuch” of Prof. ALBERT GRUNWEDEL by AGNEs C. 


Gipson. Revised and Enlarged by Jas. Burcess, C.I.E., LL.D., &c. 1 vol. 
royal 8vo. viii. and 228 pp. with 154 Illustrations, cloth, price 12s. 6d. net, 
Tgol. 


This is an excellent version into English of a German handbook of. Buddhist art 
which enjoys a-foremost place in the estimation of specialists, and ranks as a book 
of the highest value for students who have to refer to the too scanty and too frag- 
mentary remains of early Indian sculpture that are to be found in the museums. 


THE ART OF THE PRECURSORS: 


a Study in the History of Early Italian Majolica. With Illustrations. By 
Henry WALLIS. Small 4to. printed on O.W. Paper, with 94 Illustrations in 
Tint and Colours, cloth, price 18s. net. Igor. 


THE ORIENTAL INFLUENCE OF 


THE CERAMIC ART OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. With 
Illustrations. By Henry WALLIs. 1 vol. small 4to. printed on O.W. Paper, 
with 55 Illustrations, white buckram, price 12s. 6d. net. goo. 


WALLIS (HENRY) PERSIAN 


LUSTRE VASES. Folio, 18 pp. of Text, in which there are 25 Engravings 
of Vases and 4 Full-Size Coloured Plates of Persian Vases of the Thirteenth 
Century, boards, price 16s. net. 1299. 

200 Copies were printed for private circulation. 





TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF THE 


ART OF THE EGYPTIAN POTTER. Portrayed in Colour Plates, with 
Text Illustrations, drawn and described by HENRY WALLIs. r vol. 4to. printed 
on O.W, Paper, 12 Coloured Plates, and 45 Illustrations in the Text, cloth, 


price £2 2s. net. 1900. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THE EGGS OF 
BRITISH BIRDS. 


COLOURED FIGURES OF THE 


EGGS OF BRITISH BIRDS. With Descriptive Notices. By HENRY 
SeEpoum, Author of ‘Siberia in Europe,” “ Siberia in Asia,” ‘‘ A History of 
British Birds,” ‘‘Catalogue of the Birds in the British Museum” (vol. v.), 
‘‘The Birds of the Japanese Empire,” &c. Edited by R. BowDLeR SHARPE, 
LL.D. Published at £3 3s. net; now offered at £1 16s. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
with Portraits and 60 Coloured Plates, containing many hundred Figures. 


THE LAMENT OF BABA TAHIR: 


being the Ruba’iyat of Baba Tahir, Hamadani (Uryan). The Persian Text, 
Edited, Annotated, and Translated by Eowarp HeRoN-ALLEN, and Seaaered, 
into:English Verse by EvizaAbETH CuRTIS BRENTON. Small 4to, pp. xxiii. 


and 86, boards, price 6s. net. 1902. 
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A Good Dictionary is a Reference 
Library in Itself. 





A £4 Work for a Preliminary 5s. 


The best and cheapest complete English Dictionary 
in the market is the IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 
Edited by Dr. AnnanpaLe. It is fully Illustrated, 
and contains 233,000 References. 


to the 
Pages 


Order a copy on the Form below or send 
Office of the SATURDAY REVIEW for Specimen 
and further particulars. 


ORDER FORM. 


To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘*‘THE 
IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which I enclose initial 
payment of §5s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months. 


I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are com- 
plete. 


Signa turer.sran snletesceeics a dgisewitadestetiale eset eee sapenien coats 
PN CLATESS Peek elsacanee ste siacecnen Beeenre tees Sti tvcedenes 
Profession ....... Siojwhelnia-sipaiclen Oeiveionieiesie sae isisonieaeprs.st omeisers 

Date iret vdianasnmtend siaeese on cr caeeenecuen aks 








The Bijou Biographies. 


MEN OF THE MOMENT. 
No. 1. The Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. By 


ARTHUR WALLACE. Price 6d. 


The Sunday Sun commends it ‘‘to the Anglophobe at home and 
abroad.” 


No. 2. Lord Kitchener. 
Price 6d. 
‘© A bright, lively book,” says Lloya’s. 


No. 3. Lord Roberts. By Ernest Russe.v. Price 6d. 


‘* Deserves to be called brilliant,” according to the Glasgow Daily 
Mail. 


By W. Francis AITKEN. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 





LA REWVUE 
(Ancienne REYUE DES REVUES). 


Un Numéro spécimen 
SUR DEMANDE. 


24 Numéros par an. 
Richement illustrés. 


XIIe ANNEE, 








Peu de mots, beaucoup didées. Directeur: JEAN Finot. 





Au prix de 20 fr. en France et de 24 fr. 4 1’étranger (ou en envoyant par la 


oste 9 roubles, 20 marks ou 24 lires) on a un abonnement d’u” an pour LA 
EVUE, RICHEMENT ILLUSTREE. 


La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie de, & gros 


volumes, ornés d’environ 1500 gravures et contenant plus de 400 articles, études, 
nouvelles, romans, etc. 


** Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALEx. Dumas Fits), car ** LA REVUE 
est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus intéressantes, les 
plus passionnantes” (FRANCISQUE SaRcEy); “‘rien n’est plus utile que ce résumé 
de l’esprit humain” (E. Zora); ‘‘elle a conquis une situation brillante et pré- 
pondérante parmi les grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres” (Les Débats); 

*LA REVUE publie des études magistrales” (Figaro); etc. 


_ La Revue parait Z rer et de 15 de chaque mois et ne publie que des articles 
inédits signés par les plus grands noms francais et étrangers. 


La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus dans les 
périodiques Gu monde entier, caricatures politiques, des romans et 
mouvelles, derniéres inventions et découvertes, etc. etc. 


con er regoivent de nombreuses primes de valeur. (Demander nos Pro- 
SZectus. 


On s'abonne sans frais dans tous les bureaux de poste dela France et de |’étrangers 
chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans les bureaux de La Revue. 


het ae et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 
5 








OYAL SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of 
CRUELTY to ANIMALS. 


MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS (not including those obtained 
by the police or kindred societies) obtained during the month ending June 20, 
1902 :— 

Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state ......+.+-- 
Travelling horses (unharnessed), cattle, &c., when lame . 





soevee 204 





7) 28 
Beating, &c., horses, cattle, dogs, cats, &c. ......++. aie + 150 
Starving horses and cattle by withholding food....... Scion: 
Overloading and overdriving horses..........« ott Guage Badod Sa 
Wounding donkey by setting dogs to worry ......-+- Soon MaLyOC 2 
Overcrowding rabbits in hamper during transit by rail .......... I 
Wild birds—offences during close season......2++eeeceeeerereecs 20 
Owners causing in above ......... siereierofeletiraleloreisie/ole%s maieterelstalciereae 188 
Laying poisoned grain onvand meets ne slate sisideiciee sss o's os ciee 2 
*701 


During 1902 up to last return Shlains ee oe 35140 


se eeeeeee 


Total for the present year diviwisto'w’eiei'e siete’s e1s'e ere 3.0.3)040) 


* Thirty-three offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid by the Society), 
668 offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties not received by the Society). The 
above return is irrespective of the assistance rendered to the police in cases not 
requiring the personal attendance of our officers. 

8,033 total convictions during 1901. 


The above return is published (x) To inform the public of the nature and extent 
of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the Society in England and Wales ; 
(2) to show the Society’s efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory law ; (3) to 
prompt the police and constabulary to apply the statutes in similar offences ; and 
(4) to make the law known and respected, and to warn cruelly disposed persons 
against breaking it. Officers are not permitted to lay information except as directed 
by the Secretary on written evidence. 

THE COMMITTEE INVITE THE CO-OPERATION AND SUPPORT 
ge THE PUBLIC. Besides day duty, relays of officers watch all-night traffic of 

ondon. 

ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS ARE NOT ACTED ON, BUT ARE 
PUT INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. Correspondents are assured 
that their names will not be given up when letters are marked ‘‘ Private,” but they 
are requested to supply full particulars respecting dates, places, names, and con- 
duct, and to post their letters or call at the office promptly. 

Cheques and post orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom all 
letters should be addressed. The Society is greatly in NEED OF FUNDS. 

ros Jermyn Street, London. JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


P.S.—Owing to the Society’s operations the statutes made for the protection of 
animals have been enacted and enforced. It is an educational and punitive agency. 
It disseminates in schools and among persons having the care of dumb animals 
upwards of one hundred different kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, and small 
books, all of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of domestic animals 
and the duty and profitableness of kindness to them. By its officers, who are 
engaged in all parts of England, it cautions or punishes persons guilty of offences. 
Thus, while its primary object is the protection of creatures which minister to man’s 
wants, in no small degree it seeks to elevate human nature. 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars, showing the 
persuasive and educational measures or punitive proceedings taken by the Society to 
prevent cruelty to animals, should apply to the Secretary, or to all booksellers, for 
its monthly illustrated journals, ‘“‘ The Animal World,” price 2d., and ‘‘ The Band 
of Mercy,” price 4d. ; also to the Secretary for its annual report, price 1s. for non- 
members ; also for books, pamphlets, leaflets, and other literature published by the 
Society, a catalogue of which may be had gratis ; also for copies of its monthly return 
of convictions, or also its cautionary placards, which will be sent gratis to applicants 
who offer to distribute them usefully. 


The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 








The largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital in 
England. 


13,364 In-patients last year. 


The passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury, com- 
bined with Poverty. 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those 
who read this would help. 

SYDNEY HOLLAND, 


Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES 
for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 
Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone 4,466, Avenue. 


The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 
between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.S STANDARD WORKS. 





THE EWERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


Works. 


First Series. 
Second Series. 


Matthew Arnold’s 
Poems. 3 vols. 
Essays in Criticism. 
Essays in Criticism. 
American Discourses. 
Letters, Ue salto 

RussELi. In 2 vols. 

The Eversley Bible. Arranged in paragraphs, with an 

Introduction by J. W. Macxait, M.A. In 8 vols. 

Vol. I. Genesis—Numbers. Vol. II. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 
Vol. III. 1 Kings—Esther. Vol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon. 
Vol. V. Isaiah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. 
Vol. VII. Matthew—John. Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 

*.* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Essays by George Brimley. Third Edition. 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. 


PoLLaRD. 2 vols. 
Dean Church’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 


Edition. 9 vols. 
Miscellaneous Essays. 
Dante, and other Essays. 
St. Anselm. | 
The Oxford Movement. 
The Beginning of the Middle Ages. 


permission of Messrs. Longmans & Co.) 
Occasional Papers. Selected Pee The Guardian, The Times, 
and The Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 
Edited by his 


Life and Letters of Dean Church. 


Daughter, Mary C. CHURCH. 


Lectures and Essays by the late William Kingdon 


Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. 


Bacon. | Spenser. 
Twelve Years, 1833-1845. 
(Included in this Series by 


Clifford, F.R.S. Edited by Sir Leste STEPHEN and Sir FREDERICK 
Pottock. Third Edition. In 2 vols. 
Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. With Introduc- 
tion by Joun Mor .ey. 
Miscellanies. | Essays. | Poems. 


English Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 

Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. 


WRIGHT. 2vols. New Edition. 


Letters of Edward Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble, 


1871-1883. Edited by W. A. Wricurt. 
More Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. 


ALDIS WRIGHT. 


Edited by W. Atp1s 


Edited by W. 


Pausanias _ and other Creek Sketches. By J. G. 
Coethe’s Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with 


Introductions, by T. Bat1LEyY SAUNDERS. 
*,% The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leighton respectively. 


Thomas Cray’s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Epmunpb GossE. 4 vols. 


Poems, Journals, and Essays. 
Letters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Plato. 


Creen’s History of the English People. 8 vols. 
The Making of England. By J. R. Green, M.A., 


LL.D. With Maps. In 2 vols. 


The Conquest of England. 


LL.D. With Maps. In 2 vols. 


By J. R. Green, M.A., 


Oxford Studies. By Joun RicHARD GREEN. Edited by 
Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss K. NorGaTE. 

Stray Studies from England and Italy. By Joun 
RicHARD GREEN. 

Guesses at Truth. By Two Brotuers. 

Earthwork out of Tuscany. Being Impressions 


and Translations of Maurice HEwLettT, Author of “The Forest Lovers.” 
Third Edition, revised, 


R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 
Literary Essays. 
Essays on some of the Modern Cuides of English Thought in 
Matters of Faith. 
Theological Essays. 
Criticisms on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 2 vols. 
Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought. Edited by his 


Niece, Ev1zaseTH M. ROSCOE, 





MACMILLAN & CO., 








Poems of Thomas Hood. 


Memoir, by Canon A1inceErR. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Serious Poems. 
Vol. II. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 

Thomas Henry Huxley’s Collected Works. 
Method and Results. | Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 

Science and Hebrew Tradition. 
Science and Christian Tradition. 
Hume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 
Man’s Place in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. 
Discourses: Biological and Geological. 
Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 
The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. 


Modern Creece. Two Lectures delivered before the 
Philosophical Ronen of Edinburgh, with Papers on ‘‘ The Progress of 
Greece” and ‘‘ Byron in Greece,” By Sir RicuHarp C. Jess, Litt.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D. Second Edition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 
Edited by SipNEY CoLvin. 


Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 


Edited, with Prefatory 


Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. 1 vol. 
Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago, 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 


Hereward the Wake. 2 vols. 


Charles Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. Canon A1nGER, M.A. 6 vols. 
The Essays of Elia. 
Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 
Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 
Tales from Shakespeare. By CHARLES and MAry Lams. 
The Letters of Charles Lamb. 2 vols. 


Life of Charles Lamb. By Canon Aincer, M.A. 


Historical Essays. By the late J. B. Licutroot, 
DD D.C rie. 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, with 
Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 
John Morley’s Collected Works. 11 vols. 
Voltaire. 1 vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 
Diderot and the Encyclopzedists. 2 vols. 
On Compromise. 1 vol. Miscellanies. 3 vols. 
Burke. 1 vol. Studies in Literature. 


Science and a Future Life, and other Essays. By 
F. W. H. Myers, M.A. 


Classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Modern Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D., K.€.M.C. 
The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. 
Lectures and Essays. 
Ecce Homo. j 
Introduction to Political Science. 


The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction 
and Footnotes by Professor C. H. HErForD. In 10 vols. 
%.* The Plays may also be had in separate volumes, cloth, 1s, each ; roan, gilt 
tops, 2s. each, 


Works by James Smetham. 


I vol. 


Natural Religion. 
Two Series of Lectures. 


Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. Edited. by SARAH 
SMETHAM and WiLL1am Davigs. With a Portrait. 
Literary Works. Edited by WiLLIam DAVIEs. 

Life of Swift. By Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B. 2 vols. 
New Edition. 


Selections from the Writings of Thoreau. 
Essays in the History of Religious Thought in the 


West. By Brooxe Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of 
Durham. 

The Works of Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. Knicut. 
In 12 vols. Each volume contains’ a Portrait and Vignette etched by 
H. Manesse. 

Poetical Works. 8 vols. 
Prose Works. 2 vols. 


Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, 2 vols. 
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BONANZA, LIMITED. 


MANACGER’S REPORT for MAY, 1902. 








MINE.—Ore and waste mined .. oe e. 10,113 tons 
Ore taken from Surface Dump oe oe ee 200 4, 
IO;313 053 
Less waste sorted out (=21°39 per cent.) Be 25200, wes 
Balance sent to mill : AG ee ss: 45 bis e+ 8,107 tons. 
Percentage of South Reef ininied ais 40 30 ee 50 46 per cent. 
Main Reef Leader mined .. ac os 60 54 
MILL.— —Stamps BG ste 50 ac we sc 50 55 
Running time... ae Ac 80 0 a0 a0 +. 29°632 days. 
Tons milled a6 fs 36 ou 50 ae -. 8,107 tons. 
Tons per stamp per day” oe oe «is ac oc 407.0 as 
Yield in bullion .. : sc a6 ae 55 «» 5,784°158 ozs. 
Equivalent in fine go ld. : ac ac OF ac) 4,82E-198 55 
CYANIDE WORKS. Yield in bullion 5b 0 Er ss 2,020°720 ,, 
Equivalent in fine gold .. as s» 12,308°705 4, 
TOTAL YIELD.—YVield in fine ai from all sources 7,189'963 4, 


per ton milled 17°737 dwts. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
On a basis of 8,107 Tons Milled. 
Cost. Cost per Ton. 
d 











Lives: Swen 
To Mining .. 55 a Ap 50 Tees, 025 0G ms C) wie) SHoliys ps 
‘Crushing and Sorting ae 3 she 58 33 705 0 6 o 1 8872 
Milling 2° 58 rs 55 Newel 527. 04 210 © 3 9'212 
Cyaniding Sands ne Sc ee a velnts20r 240 Oo 3 1352 
Slim 50 AS ie 3 567 16 1 © I 4°809 
Sund ry Head Office Expenses ee oc so Bee) ep © 0 7°093 
k 9,927 7 2 1 4 5°889 
Development Redemption .. 40 50 * 81914 “0 0.92 01000 














105738. 1 pe, tT 6 5°889 
Profit ae 50 ate 55 “1 20009 4 6 29 4°354 








£30,741 747 5 8 £3 15 10'243 








Value. Value per Ton. 

By core hm ea Nae % os: nd. Steid 
Mill G ae a5 4 50 ws) 920,423 F167) OlTO eA OxO 
ae “Cola oe oe o. on ae oe 10,0200r7 9) a4 1S:S04 














30,452 5 8 315 1510 
Interest Account eg oe ee 56 ee 295 © 0 o oOo 8'733 





430,747 5 8 £43 15 107243 
et = es 





CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
Expenditure under this head for the month amounts to 41,817 19s. 1d. 


FRANCIS SPENCER, Manager. 
Johannesburg (14th June, 1902). R. E. GRIGGS, Secretary. 
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Cavendish 


000 OOO - 
OOOODDODOODOODODDDODOOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOO0O000O0O0 F 
0000000000090000060000000000000000000 F 


Manufactured at the 
International Bonded Tobacco Works, Liverpool. 9 
00000000000000000000000000000000000000 


ROBINSON GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


JOHANNESBURG, TRANSVAAL. 


The following is taken from the Directors’ Report 
for May, 1902 :— 
BULLION ge A 














BULLIO FINE GOLD. 
FROM Total. Per Be Mile Total. Per ton Milled. 
Ozs. Dw Ozs. Dwts. 
Mill .. As ce «.  6,076°83 15 Hi 15,238°544 13°242 
Tailings 45 es 17047709 4°671 1,528°010 3°862 
Own Concentrates. Ans 761°00 I°923 750°792 1°898 
Slimes 6 c re — — — _ 
Total from own Ore - 8,685°52 21°955 7,517°346 I9"002 
Purchased Concentrates . — — — —— 
8,685 °52 7517°346 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


69 Stamps Crushed 7,912 tons. 



































5 Cost per ton 

EXPENDITURE. Milled. 

esa. ee Se Ce 
Mining Account (including Maintenance) 56 fee 53703) 4 15 © 14 7°730 
Milling Account (including Maintenance) nity tees tees Oo 4 4°884 
Vanning Account (including Maintenance) _.. 384 9 10 °o o 11°663 

Cyaniding and Chlorination Accounts (including Main- 

tenance) °° . eez;007 103) FOS is7634 
General Maintenance Account .. on dis emeTE7eISert, © 10.0 937579 
General Charges ' ne oe oe dc em ES574 0 4 © 3 11°759 
Gold Realisation Account .. 50 ee ae ee 2809101 | FO) 10Nld;403 
II,99I 3 12 IIo 3°736 
Development Account (including Main Shafts)... se 950911 0 © & 53277 
. 12,560 14 I III g‘or3 
Profit on Working .. bo 50 40 Se +. 20,018 5 1 210 7°228 
32,579 0 O 4 2 4°24r 
REVENUE Value per ton 

; Milled. 

Gold Accounts— 4 ace. soy te 
From Mill a8 ne ac Rye a +s 22,251 38 OFF 9276 12'902 
, ‘Tailings .. ie ae 4 «<<, 6,490) 10 eaOnZON 4003 
Own pe re ac =" te a. 3,280 1/338 a One 170°739 











31,931 12 6 4 0 8°604 
Sundry Revenue— 
Rents, and estimate of Interest on Cash at call .. 647 7 6 o 1 + 7°637 


32,579.09 0 4 2 4°24 
a 





The value of the Gold produced is shown at 44° 247727 per ie vine Gold, 
and the cost of realisation appears under the Readily of “ Expenditur 
Ps SCHMIDT, Baas. 
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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
ee 


The List of Applications will Open on Thursday, the 17th of July, 1902, and Close on or before Friday, the 18th 
of July, for London, and Saturday, the 19th of July, for the Country. 


FURNESS, WITHY & COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


(INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1862 TO 1890) 


SHARE CAPITAL - 





DIVIDED INTO 
1,200,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH 


(of which 700,000 have been issued) 
AND 


30,000 FIVE PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES OF £10 EACH 
(all of which have been issued), making the Issued Capital £1,000,000. ; 





The remaining 500,000 ORDINARY SHARES of £1 each 


Are now to be offered for Public Subscription at a Premium of tos. per Share, 


PAYABLE } 
Ss. 

ON viele a LlON - . - - - - 5 O 

ON ALLOTMENT (including the Premium of tos.) - 15 0 

ONE-MONTH AFTER ALLOTMENT - - - 10 O 

£1 10 O 


The Minimum Subscription on which the Directors will proceed to Allotment 1s the whole amount 
offered, viz. 500,000 Shares. 





Directors : 
SIR CHRISTOPHER FURNESS, M.P., 23 Upper Brook Street, London, W., Chairman. 
HENRY WITHY, J.P., Brantford House, West Hartlepool. 
RICHARD W. VICK, J.P., Strathmore House, West Hartlepool. 
STEPHEN WILSON FURNESS, J.P., Tunstall Grange, West Hartlepool. 
FREDERICK WILLIAM LEWIS, 4 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C. 


} Bankers: 
BARCLAY & CO., LIMITED, Lombard Street, London, and Branches. 
YORK CITY AND COUNTY BANKING CO., LIMITED, West Hartlepool, and Branches 3, 


And their London Agents: LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, Lombard Street, E.C. 
NORTH-EASTERN BANKING CO., LIMITED, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and Branches ; 


And their London Agents: GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., Lombard Street, E.C. 


Solicitors: 
Messrs. WILLIAM A. CRUMP & SON, 17 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 
Messrs. TURNBULL & TILLY, West Hartlepool. 


Brokers: 
Messrs. BUCKLER, NORMAN & CRISP, 11 Angel Court, London, E.C. 
Messrs. F. W. BENTLEY & CO., Estate Buildings, Huddersfield. 


Auditors: 
Messrs. MONKHOUSE, GODDARD & CO., West Hartlepool. 


Secretary .. J. J. C. WARWICK. 
Registered Office: 


London Office: 
BALTIC CHAMBERS, West HARTLEPOOL. 


4 FeNcHURCH AVENUE, E.C. 











Prospectus and Forms of Application can be obtained at the Offices of the Company ; of their Solicitors 
and Bankers ; of Messrs. BUCKLER, NorMAN & Crisp, 11 Angel Court, London, E.C. 


; and of Messrs. F, W. 
BENTLEY & Co., Estate Buildings, Huddersfield, and Yorkshire Post Chambers, Leeds. 
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7) Sa Be aT 


NEW AFRICAN COMPANY, 


Ty aS sh ye ie 8 Sa Be 
REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS, 


To be submitted to the EIGHTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING (0 be 
held on the 16th day of July, 1902. 


Your Directors have the pleasure to place before you the Balance Sheet and Profit 
and Loss Account for the financial year ended December 31st, 1901. They also, as 
on a previous occasion, append for the information of Shareholders similar state- 
ments made up to June 30th of this year. It will be seen from these documents 
that the position of the Company continues to be strong and satisfactory, and out 
of the profits shown your Directors propose now to distribute a dividend of 20 per 
cent. In the Transvaal, the value of the Company’s interests has substantially 
appreciated during the period under review, and although the conditions lately 
prevailing in South Africa have not been calculated to stimulate much business 
activity, fresh ventures have been entered into which are, in the opinion of your 
Board, calculated to produce a satisfactory return. Profitable realisations have, 
moreover, been carried out, and your Directors anticipate that, with the gradual 
re-establishment of the mining industry, there will be remunerative employment 
for the Company’s capital in conjunction with the group of Companies with which 
the New African Company is working in South Africa. 

The Directors have been strenuously and continuously engaged during the past 
e'ghteen months in watching over and developing the interests of the New African 
Company in the Ethiopian Railway, which interests, including those that had been 
acquired in the same enterprise by the Oceana Consolidated Company, the New 
Egyptian Company, and the other members of the English and French groups, 
have, as stated in last year’s Report, been consolidated in a Company formed 
specially for this purpose, and termed “ The International Ethiopian Railway 
Trust and Construction Company, Limited.” As a final result of the complex 
negotiations which have been in progress during the year, and which are too 
lengthy to be described in detail, it may now be stated that the French Govern- 
ment has granted to the Ethiopian Railway for certain specific purposes, a subsidy 
of 5c0,000 Francs per annum for fifty years. The proceeds of the capitalisation of 
this subvention, which it is estimated will reach over eleven millions of francs, 
have been allocated, firstly, to the repayment of the loans made by the various 
English groups stated above, and, secondly, to the completion of the construction 
of the line from the French port of Djibouti to Addis Harrar. 


The Trust Company representing the groups in question, whilst retaining its 
large share interest inthe Railway Company, agreed to cede, in return for adequate 
compensation, certain financial and construction rights that had been acquired, and 
these arrangements have largely enhanced the value of the Trust Company’s assets. 
The ultimate outcome, however, must, toa large extent, depend upon the manage- 
ment of the Ethiopian Railway Company’s business ; the French Government have 
placed a represeniative on the Board, and it is our duty, as also our interest, to 
loyally support that Government in assuring efficient and proper conduct of the 
business and operations of the Railway Company. Your Directors whilst continu- 
ing to assist the French Company in the establishment ofa through line of com- 
munication from the Red Sea to Abyssinia, will always keep before them their 
desire to harmonise British and French commercial interests in Abyssinia, which 
they still consider desirable for all concerned. Appended will be found a print of 
the Subvention Decree of the French Government before mentioned. 

During the period under review, the Working Capital of our Company was, 
mainly for the purpose of the business above detailed, increased by the issue of 
38,000 shares #70 vata to the Shareholders; as the Company could not, owing to 
the provisions of the recent Companies Act, arrange terms for the guarantee of this 
issue the Directors availed themselves of an offer made to subscribe for £60,000 of 
5 per cent. Debentures, exchangeable for shares at 43 per share, and received a 
deposit thereon of 25 per cent. These financial arrangements, with those of the 
other co-operating Companies, thus provided for the further ample financing of 
the Ethiopian Railway, in the event of that Company continuing solely to rely 
upon our group’s support in this respect; such support having now become 
less necessary it may not be expedient to further avail ourselves of this 
debenture loan. 24,000 New African Shares were also issued as fully paid to 
purchase 60,000 Shares of the International Ethiopian Railway Trust and Con- 
struction Company belonging to the French group. The total holding of the New 
African Company in the Trust was thus brought up to 201,000 Shares of 41 each, 
and £91,000 of 5 per cent. Debentures, the greater amount of which should shortly 
become repayable. 

The Board desire to inform the Shareholders that, owing to the Directors of the 
New African and Trust Companies having been, at the time when the various 
contracts between the two concerns had to be carried out, of necessity almost 
identical, there could not naturally be absolute technical independence in the 
execution of the agreements. In Egypt, the business of the New Egyptian Com- 
pany, in which the New African Company is largely interested, is being steadily 
developed. The Reclamation works on the Nile, which are being conducted by 
Mr. Dempster, in co-operation with Mr, J. S. Beresford, M.Inst.C.E., are making 
good progress, and the care which is being given to their execution should, in due 
course, lead to remunerative results. Some important arrangements calculated 
to strengthen and enlarge the operations of the Company are under consideration. 
In the Soudan, the Soudan Development Company, in which we have an im- 
portant interest, is now placing upon the Nile at Khartoum a service of steamers 
and barges, which, under guarantee from the Soudan Government, are to trade on 
the Blue and White Niles ; these boats have been constructed in Scotland. With 
regard to West Africa, your Directors regret the state of the market, which has for 
the time affected unfavourably the value of their share holdings in the Taquah and 
Abosso Mining Companies. They are, however, assured that there is nothing 
whatever in the news received from these mines which could be regarded as afford- 
ing foundation for the present state of depression. The work of development is 
progressing steadily and well, and nothing of an unsatisfactory character has come 
to notice. 

As you are aware, the New African Company has taken a considerable interest 
in the establishment of wireless telegraphic communication throughout the world 
by the Marconi system, and the progress made during the year under review has 
been of the most satisfactory nature, both from the technical and commercial points 
of view. Following the successful results of Mr. Marconi’s experiments, installa- 
tions are being erected which, it is believed, will result in practical wireless com- 
munication between England and the seaboard of North America and Canada, 
available for the use cf the public, whilst the chief transat!antic liners are now in 
regular touch with the coastal stations of the Marconi Company in Great Britain 
and the United States of America. The other interests of the Company call for no 
special comment, but the investments in French concerns are being carefully 
supervised from our office in Paris, where Mr. John A. White has been formally 
appointed Administrateur Délégué. An agreement has been entered into with 
Messrs. Ochs Brothers, whose services and connection have all along been of so 
much value to the Company, by which their position has been defined and their 
services secured by their appointment as Managers of the Company in London and 
Paris. According to the Articles of Association of the Company, Col. Sir Charles 
B. Euan-Smith retires from the office of Director, but, being eligible, offers himself 
for re-election. ‘Messrs. Cooper Brothers & Co,, the Auditors, who also. retire, offer 


themselves for re-election. 
By Order of the Board, 
; THOMAS DAY, Acting Secretary. 
London, 8th July, 1902. 
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BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1901. 
Dr. 5 Sods L s. de 
To-Capital Account— 
Authorised : 








400,000 Shares of £1 each ve . 69 400; C00 RS 
Issued : 
304,000 Shares of £1 each Ss 38 +. 304,000 0 O 
Less :—Calls outstanding.. Sic ad 27) ez nO 
== - 303,972 17 6 
Premium Account .. 56 56 af an 48,747 4 3 
Bills Payable .. AC ste ae ot we 15,000 0 Oo 
Sundry Creditors .. ae ie <o ne 5,003 14 Q 
Unclaimed Dividends ne ale ae aie 1,172 7 0 
Reserve against Eventual Liability— 
Re Douglas Colliery .. a0 ee 50 55725 0 0 
Profit and Loss Account— 
Balance as per Account 31st December, 1900 82,991 II I 
Balance at 31st December, 1901 on MeELOLA42 (0 LO 





184,433 II II 
Deduct : 


Dividend of 20 % paid July roth, on £304,000 60,800 0 o 





: ~- 123,633 tL £2 
Contingent Liability on Securities held .. ++ 93,377 9 © 


——— 

















503,254 15 5 
Cr. rE 155 fol GS 
By Cash— 
At Bankers and in hand: 
London oe 2 30 an Semi 5407 ed nO 
Parishes ag eS 4 a5 oe 331 I4 7 
Johannesburg ae a0 os 50 117 18 4 
eed 17,936 17 8 
Debentures, Shares and Loans— 
Debentures, Bank, Railway and _ other 
Shares Be 30 be GA +. 247,630 303 
Short Loans on Stock Exchange Securities 13,653 8 9 
Sundry Loans .. a0 oe «0 eel ES 2sO20) 59) 55 
293,309 I 
Sundry Debtors 4c A oe RAS 2 


Mining and Land Shares and Participations— 


Copper Shares .. ae 46 80 <1) LO, ST arOeLO 
Marketable Gold and Land Shares .. es 128,374 2 5 
Syndicate Participations re ae ss 2,07Ft0lzo 
Miscellaneous Shares and Participations .. 29,931 12.6 








186,664 14 15 
3,000 a oO 
3 ea) 


Johannesburg Dwelling House .. di: ite 
Office Furniture Account .. 50 a0 fe 





£503,254 155 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
3ist DECEMBER, 1901. 


®, 
To Salaries, Office, and other Expenses— 








Semmes bw wSierde 

London 40 oe ne ie a6 ne 1,861 11 7 

Paris 35 .- ate or os a 957 90 2 

Johannesburg as at Bo a8 aa 1,643 18 1x 
<a Tae 4,462 9 10 

Cablegrams, Travelling Expenses, Law Ex- 

~penses, Advertising, and Sundries .. oe 905 19 I 
Income Tax .. EG AG ate op ere 3,633 8 2 
Directors’ Fees Ae 56 55 48 an 2,200 0 O 
Balance carried to Balance Sheet.. me ate I0I,442 0 10 
112,643 17 11 
Cr. Ris asad 
By Interest and Dividends 49 te aie an oe a O44 tad, 
Realised Profiton Shares Sold... a6 a 5c fie 12,970 7 9 
Sundries. . ar x5 ne 56 es ee 5 re 47 9 9 
Appreciation on Shares and Participations 36 ae so 93,212 8 x 





4112,643 17 15 








Cc. B. EUAN-SMITH, | Di 
CHESTERFIELD, ARIE IO IS: 
THOMAS DAY, Acting Secretary. 


In accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1900, we certify that all 
our requirements as Auditors have been complied with, and we report to the Share- 
holders that we have audited the above Balance Sheet with the Books of the 
Company in London and the Accounts from Paris and Johannesburg. The 
Debentures and Shares which have a published price are taken at this price, the 
remainder, and the Syndicate and other participations, about three-fourths of the 
whole, are taken at the Directors’ valuation. The balance of the Profit and Loss 
Account carried to the Balance Sheet includes £93,212 8s. 1d. for appreciation on 
Shares and participations. In our opinion, such Balance Sheet is properly drawn 
up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs as 
shown by the books of the Company. 

COOPER BROTHERS & CO., La & 
Chartered Accountants, OES: 


Lonbon, 8th July, 1902. 


BALANCE SHEET, 30th JUNE, 1902. 





Dr. 
To Capital Account— ff GE pee Ay (eh, 
Authorised : 
400,000 Shares of £1 each oe 3 +» 400,000 0 0 
Issued : 


328,000 Shares of £1 each fully paid .. * 
38,000 Shares of £1 each fully paid 
issued fro vata at a premium 

of 418, all of which has been 

called up ‘a nS 30 es 


328,000 0 Oo 


366,000 
eee 
5 per Cent. Debenture Account— 
Authorised : 
6:0 £1co 5 percent. Debentures .. 





38,000 0 Oo 





366,000 0 o 


460,000 0 o 


Issued : 
600 4100 5 per cent. Debentures upon 


which 25 per cent. has been called up .. I5,000 0 0 
Premium Account .. *s 8 55 on 109,930 13 6 
Sundry Creditors .. <j 55 An wa 7,5099-3 45 
Unclaimed Dividends .. ere 58 56 I,o20 I oO 
Reserve against Eventual Liability— 

Re Douglas Colliery .. 63 a Px 5,725 0 0 


Profit and Loss Account— 
Balance as per Account 31st December, 





IgoL ald Be os as oe ae, 1i23, 02300 vers 
Balance at 30th June, 1902. ey ee heey oir. 

. Hee ay Sap Pt e4O 15. 3 
Contingent Liability on Securities held +. £90,011 14 0 





£740,515 13 2 
ES EERE S 


‘ 


12 July, 1902 














Cr. 
By Cash— : 4 Suma: b s. 
At Bankers and in hand: 
London a 6 ae Fe ee 40,435 I oO 
Paris we ag ni ae we ws 482 16 2 
Johannesburg .. ea as ee ve nat A pass wl 
Debentures, Shares and Loans— 
Consols, Debentures, Bank, Railway and 
other Shares .. se es a os §©64324,032 I 5 
Short Loans on Stock Exchange Securities 86,862 10 o 
Sundry Loans .. sic Rc 3¢ “® 8,366 2 0 
420,160 13 5 
Sundry Debtors .- Ac a oe: hf 66,538 16 2 
Mining and Land Shares and Participations— 
Copper Shares .. Re ap ae so 15,88r 5 0 
Marketable Gold and Land Shares .. ee 123,052 4 9 
Syndicate Participations 56 a He 14,873 IL 9 
Miscellaneous Shares and Participations .. 54,970 6 7 
— 208,777 8 I 
Johannesburg Dwelling House .. oe He 3,000 0 O 
Office Furniture Account.. ws Se 3 0 0 





« ~ £740,515,13 2 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the SIX MONTHS ending 


30th JUNE, 1902. 
Dr. if Sura: b Sens 
To Salaries, Office and other Expenses— 




















London .. dg AG Ag 773 12 I 
Paris ate ore 40 Oe a3 548 xr 8 
1,32t 13 9 
Directors’ Fees— 
For Six Months.. : 36 of be: I,I00 0 0 
Cablegrams, Travelling, Advertising, and 
Sundries as ae Oe ac Be 407 6 7 
Balance carried to Balance Sheet 117,007' 3 4 
120,526 3 8 
Cr. SEA ER ale 
By Interest received .. ie ae ans ap O6 5 4,036 14 5 
Realised Profit on Shares Sold.. ate oA ad e- 68,289 3 7 
Profit on Sale of Paris Office Furniture . 316 o 
Appreciation on Shares and Participations .. a oe 48,196 9 8 
4120,526 3 8 





Cc. B. EUAN-SMITH, 
CHESTERFIELD, 


THOMAS DAY, Acting Secretary. 


In accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1900, we certify that all 
our requirements as Auditors have been complied with, and we report to the 
Shareholders that we have audited the above Balance Sheet with the books of the 
Company in London, and the accounts from Paris. No accounts from Johannes- 
burg have been received later than the 31st December, t901. The Debentures and 
Shares which have a published price are taken at this price, the remainder and the 
Syndicate and other participations, about two-thirds of the whole, are taken at the 
Directors’ valuation. The balance of the Profit and Loss Account carried to the 
Balance Sheet includes £48,196 gs. 8d. for appreciation on Shares and Participa- 
tions in addition to the appreciation included in the Balance of the Profit and Loss 
Account at the 31st December, 1901. The item ‘‘ Realised Profit on Shares Sold 
468,289 3s. 7d,” credited to the Profit and Loss Account includes £18,135 18s. 2d. 
in respect of shares sold for Mid-July Account and £28,444 17s. 2d. in respect of 
shares which the Managers of a Syndicate have advised as having been sold. In 
our opinion such Ralance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs as shown by the Books of the 
Company. 


} Directors. 


COOPER BROTHERS & CO., ¢ 
Chartered Accountants, \ Auditors. 


Lonpovn, 8th July, rg02. 





SOUTH METROPOLITAN CAS COMPANY. 


SALE by TENDER of £80,000 THREE PER CENT. PERPETUAL 
DEBENTURE STOCK. Minimum Price, £91 per cent. 


OTICE is hereby given, that it is the intention 

of the Directors of this Company to SELL by TENDER £80,000 

THREE PER CENT. PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK, in accordance 
with the provisions of the South Metropolitan Gas Acts, 1882 and 1896. 

Particulars of same, with form of tender, can be obtained at this office, on 
application to the undersigned, and tenders must be sent in on or before Tuesday, 
the sth day of August next. 

The Stock will be allotted to the highest bidders, but no tender will be accepted 
at a lower price than at the rate of 491 money for each 4100 Debenture Stock. 


By order, 
FRANK BUSH, Secretary. 





Offices, 709 Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 
‘ roth July, rgo2. 


GOLDEN ARROW MINE. 


Te first ordinary general (statutory) meeting of 

the shareholders of the Golden Arrow Mine, Limited, was held on Monday, 
at the Cannon Street Hotel, under the presidency of Mr. C. E. Hogg (Chairman of 
the Company). 

The Secretary (Mr. Fred. Moore) read the formal notice. 

The Chairman said that this statutory meeting practically closed the reconstruc- 
tion of the old Company and started the new one. He was glad to be able to tell 
them that during the present week the cyanide plant will leave England, and he had 
reason to believe that within three months they would be carrying on cyanidation. 
This had become more important than when he addressed them last, as a change 
had to some extent taken place in the character of the gold—at any rate, at the parts 
it has become of a finer nature, and-the contents of the tailings have increased 
lately to something like 44 dwt. to the ton. As soon as the cyanide plant was 
erected two services would be rendered’: the capacity of the ba'tery would be 
increased very materially, and the tailings would be treated, instead of being left, 
as they were at present, for future reatment. He had been to some extent criticised 
for not more patiently using the moneys won from the mine, and with them 
purchasing cyanide plant and also a winding plant for the second shaft; but if he 
ever had the slightest doubt at previous meetings as to the wisdom of the 
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policy adopted, he had none whatever now. They were able to-day—as 
they had been for some little time, and should continue to be so long as the 
mine maintains its present promise—to put by month by month moneys for 
the dividend that they hope to pay them in January next. He was able to state 
now, absolutely, that the mine, although it has not yet received the benefit of the 
new capital in additional machinery, was already maintaining an output that will 
enable them to declare a dividend. He had been associated with mining for 
twenty-five years, and had seldom seen a reef which was so difficult to get up to its 
present stage of production, owing to its peculiar variability at different levels. At 
one part it is 6 inches wide: 50 feet below it is 8 feet wide; and so on. They had 
the consolation of knowing that those are the characteristics of a true reef—of a 
reef that means to live down ; but it had made it in the past extremely difficult for 
the manager and the directors to foretell with confidence what would occur. Their 
developments, however, have now reached a stage—for they were now working at 
the 700-feet level on the western reef—that enabled them with some confidence to 
predict the future. The board has authorised the manager to put down a diamond 
drill, and in a country like that they had with proved reefs, it would not bea very 
great surprise if they found something of which to-day they had no suspicion, 
The board, and certainly he as chairman for some years, could not help feeling 
gratified that they were at last able to show that they had reached the stage that 
all mining directors desire some day to reach—that of being associated with a 
dividend-paying concern. At the time of reconstruction he gave a pledge that 
the whole of the directors would resign at the first statutory meeting, 
and place themselves in the shareholders’ hands. He was there to carry out 
that pledge. Though they had borne the heat and burden of the day, they 
had no wish contrary to the wishes of the shareholders. He trusted that if the 
meeting desired to retain his services and those of his colleagues, they would 
re-elect the directors en bloc. With regard to directors’ fees—that pleasant subject 
that comes up from time to time—in the old company the directors were entitled to 
draw 41,700 per annum. In conformity with the strong views expressed at a pre- 
vious meeting, with which he heartily concurred, that amount has now been reduced 
to £800. He felt that in doing so they have carried out the express wishes of the 
shareholders, 

Mr. F. Gartside proposed the re-election of the board, remarking that they had 
brought the affairs of the Company to a successful issue, and that not to re-elect 
them would be a very great mistake. 

Mr. Rushford seconded the resolution, and it was carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman concluded the proceedings. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


“Sie Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to 
2) thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 


pe “‘ Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Weekly. _ 
rH ‘¢ Far superior to ordinary guides.”—London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Illustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
ROSS, MONMOUTH, TINTERN, 
THE SEVERN VALLEY, 








1s. each. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. 
BRECON AND ITS BEACONS. 
BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. THE WYE VALLEY 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, AND ST. LEONARDS. 
ABERYSTWITH, TOWYN, ABERDOVEY, AND MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, AND GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, AND WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH, HARLECH, PORTMADOC, CRICCIETH, PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, TREFRIW, BETTWS-Y-COED, FESTINIOG. 


© A brilliant book.” —The Times. ‘€ Particularly good.”—A cademy. 
“© The best Handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverfool Datly Post. 
“Most emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 


Enlarged edition, 5S. 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENWIRONS. 
By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


1s. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the leading Hotels 
throughout the world. 


Llangollen : Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ld. 
Paris and New York: Brentano’s. 


The Railway Bookstalls and ali Booksellers. 


THE EMERGENCY BOOK. 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 


THE ST. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION 


For Instantaneous Reference 
In all Cases of Sudden Illness, Accident, or Emergency. 








Vanity Fair, of September 26th, says of the ‘‘ Emergency Book” = 
“Every house certainly ought to possess one of these ‘First Aids,’ which are 
constructed to hang on the wall in some prominent and accessible situation. By 
the intelligent use of this ‘Emergency Book’ much: suffering and anxiety, and 
even irreparable loss, may be avoided in place of fruitless lamentation, while 
the wheels of the far-off doctor’s chariot seem to tarry endlessly in their coming. 


There is no house, factory, or shop in the United Kingdom that can 
afford to be without a copy of the ‘‘ Emergency Book.” 





The price of the ‘‘Emergeney Book” is Three Shillings, boxed 
and delivered free. 





Publishing Offices: 83 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Messrs. Methuen beg to announce that they will publish on August 28th the eagerly awaited new 
Romance by Miss MARIE CORELLI entithkd TEMPORAL POWER: a Study in 
Supremacy. Cvown 8vo. 6s. The demand for this novel is so enormous that the publishers wall 
be obliged to print a first edition of 120,000 copies, thus surpassing the record of “ The Master-Christian,” 
of which 100,000 copies were printed as a first edition. Orders for this remarkable book should be placed 
at once, in order that disappointment may be avorded. 

Messrs. Methuen have just published the Life of one of our great Empire-builders. This book, entitled 
LORD STRATHCONA: The Story of his Life, 2 4/7. BECKLES WILLSON, 
contains Prefaces by the Duke of Argyll and the Earl of Aberdeen, both ex-Governor-Generals of Canada. 
This book contains the story of the life of one of the noblest citizens of the Empire, and the history of a career 
of successful perseverance and energy. This hiography contains Eight Illustrations, and ts published at 7s. 6d. 

Messrs. Methuen beg to call attention to the publication of Miss DOROTHEA GERARD ’S new 
Novel, HOLY MATRIMONY, and to the tssue of a most lively and true story of nautical life, 
entitled JIM TWELVES, by W. F. SHANNON. Crown 8vo. 35.. 6d. 

The same publishers have just issued a Little Guide to NORFOLK, 2 JV. 4. DUTT, with 
charming Illustrations by B. C. Boulter, pott 8vo. cloth, 35., leather, 3s. 6d. net; and will bring out very shortly 
a Little Gude to BRITTANY, 2 S. 2ARING-GOULD, dlusirated by J. A. Wylie. Both these 
books are equipped with excellent Maps. 

Messrs. Methuen have published this week a Novel entitled PAPA, 4y Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON, 
Author of “ The Adventure of Princess Sylvia.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 

They will publish on July 15th a new volume of fiction by the late Sir WALTER BESANT, 
A FIVE YEARS’ TRYST. Cvown 8v0. 6s. 


Messrs. Methuen are publishing numerous admirable Novels both copyright and non-copyright at 6d., and 
they will be glad if the public will ask for their 6d. books at the booksellers and bookst alts. 








Messrs. Methuen beg to call the attention of the reading public to the following list of Novels which will 
be published during the next three months. The approximate date of the publication of each book ts given :— 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH 


HOLY MATRIMONY. Dororuea GERarp ... pe os. es a5 Ready 
PAPA. Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON _... if, sae is ant ask 43 im ay ne Ready 
A FIVE YEARS’ TRYST. Sir Watrer Besant ... July 1s 
MRS. CLYDE. JvuLien Gornon ... July 17 
JAIR THE APOSTATE. A. G. Hates ‘ July 24 
THE BRANDED PRINCE. WeaTHERBy Cuesney July 24 
BARBARA’S MONEY. ADELINE SERGEANT ... July 24 
MISS QUILLET. S. Barinc-GouLD _... andes July 24 
A PRINCESS OF THE HILLS. Mrs. Peron annisox ~ July 31 
WASTED FIRES. Home Nisser ae iA : July 31 
A ROMAN MYSTERY. RicHarp BAcot ne Ns ste se ae ie nae July 31 
THE SEA LADY. H.G. WELLs a ee aes ba Ve ee Je veces k HAUS USE-Z 
THE PUPPET CROWN. Harotp MacGratu aie ne ie Ln sp ie ... ,-. August 7 
THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. Ricnarp Marsh _e.. aah aN fe oa .. August Tg 
CHILOREN OF THE BUSH. H. Lawson ag 7 sem Ke oe Wee! er. WA onstleg 
THE RIVER. Even Pavports ... : A 5 ee on Os Bes - .. August 21 
TEMPORAL POWER. Marie Contry ay a ie nae a i ies ... August 28 
OLIVIA’S SUMMER. Mrs. M. E. Mann se sth i ee ak a: bye vee Sept. 4 
A VOLUME OF STORIES. ‘“Q” ... os oe at ve ase se Sept. 4 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Arruur Morrison F. rs wa} se oe ae Sept. 4 
HONEY. Heten MarTue_rs .... Ae Ps on $33 <, ae as he Sept. 4 
THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. JANE BARLOW... as bee s, ie a Sept. 4. 
THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. W. E. Norris a ai es ia we Sept. 11 
THE FATE OF VALSEC. J. BLouNDELLE BuRTON ... im oe oo HS, Pp Sept. 11 
THE ADVENTURES OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. Harotp BEcsIE “ aise Sept. 18. 
FELIX. Rosert HICHENS _.... ee os ose Sept. 25, 
THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 
JIM TWELVES. W. F. SHannon - i ne a bes Ready 
A BAYARD FROM BENGAL, F. Anstey oi wie Eds tl; “dt a .. August 33 
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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 


rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 


ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


PNO EES OFs hh Ro WEEK, 


The King, thanks in the opinion of his doctors to the 
great strength of his constitution, has recovered so 
rapidly that the Earl Marshal on Saturday was able 
to suggest a date for the Coronation ceremony. It 
has since been more definitely fixed for 9 August. 
As the first stage in his convalescence the King was 
moved on Tuesday to Cowes and made the journey 
without any ill effect. He will spend the greater 
part of the interval on board the Royal yacht in the 
Solent. Before he left London he found energy for 
two interviews: one with Lord Salisbury, with whom 
he arranged the succession to the unrecognised post of 
Prime Minister; the other with Lord Kitchener, to 
whom he handed the new Order of Merit. It has been 
said that the King’s determination not to disappoint the 
people put his safety to the hazard at the first. It 
is satisfactory to know that his refusal to put off these 
affairs of State has had no bad effect on his health. It 
is three and a half weeks since the operation. In another 
three and a half weeks we may expect the Coronation 
to be completed. The King has even expressed his 
intention, in answer to a rather ill-mannered request 
from the authorities in Southwark, of driving through 
South and East London some time in the autumn. 











Lord Salisbury’s resignation came as no surprise ; 
but it will be a long time before we shall become used 
to his absence. Perhaps we may hope to be reminded 
of him as statesman from time to time by some caustic 
epigram dated from Hatfield or an occasional apothegm 
in the House of Lords. Lord Salisbury’s place cannot 
be filled because by personality and by position he was 
apart from the rest. In Europe he is looked upon and 
spoken of as the last of the old school of statesmen: 
Beaconsfield, Bismarck, Gortschakoff, and the asso- 
ciation of long service gave him as it were a momentum 
impossible to younger mén. He has served for nearly 
fifty years and for fourteen has had no rival in England. 
By nature as well as descent he represented in its best 
sense the meaning of aristocracy in politics. He held 
himself aloof; and if it was his weakness to contemn 
as parochial much useful legislation his very disinterest 
in smaller things, people and cliques helped to add to 


his authority. The late Bishop of Oxford had in his 








sphere a power derived from much the same source. 
Lord Salisbury never catered for other people’s tastes, 
if he sometimes gave way to their importunity ; and no 
one ever associated him with any of the meanness of 
motive which sticks to the competitive politician. He 
was in the eyes of all an aristocrat: the best man in 
the highest position. 


It is true he has been twitted with nepotism, and 
his nephew succeeds him; but there has seldom been 
in history an appointment to the premiership which 
has met with such universal agreement; and _ this 
though some other politicians have—on paper—claims 
not less great than Mr. Balfour’s. Perhaps not the 
least part of the wisdom of the appointment lies in 
Mr. Balfour’s reputation on the Continent. He is ltked 
everywhere. The changes extend further than to the 
members of the Cabinet. In spite of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s courteous welcome some of the 
Opposition have spoken as if their chance had now 
come; and to some extent it is true in these matters 
that change breeds change. Some of the older men 
will no doubt drop off and Lord Cadogan’s example 
be followed; and if the new appointments are 
not likely in any way to strain the constitution of the 
party there are many men, long used to take Lord 
Salisbury’s utterances on authority, who will allow their 
critical faculties to re-eemerge now a younger man is at 
the head; and the psychological moment for criticism 
has come. As to the Opposition Lord Salisbury’s dis- 
appearance will give Lord Rosebery a new opportunity 
in the Lords. 


Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s threat, or offer, to resign, 
as soon as his loyalty to the new leader has been 
proved, has set all the prophets prophesying. The 
number of supposed candidates for his place goes to 
prove the complete ignorance as to the Government’s 
selection. Mr. Hanbury, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Mr. 
Lowther, Lord George Hamilton, Mr. Ritchie have 
all their supporters, and of them the man best fitted for 
the place is thought to be the least likely to get it. If 
there is any likelihood of the appointment of four-fifths 
of those suggested, we could even wish that Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach would retain the position. It is 
natural. that the position of Mr. Chamberlain should 
be much discussed. He has certainly shown himself 
loyal to the party and he had perhaps. sufficient excuse 
to regard himself as rival to Mr. Balfour. But Mr. 
Chamberlain has done his finest work in relation to 
the Colonies and thanks to the times and his own 
efforts the Secretary to the Colonies has become pretty 
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well the most important mamin the Government. Mr. 
Chamberlain need not trouble about bettering himself. 


By the way on Tuesday morning Lord Rosebery must 
have taken up the ‘‘ Times ” with some uneasiness, but, 
after glancing at his speech in the Parliamentary re- 
ports, have laid it down with a feeling of relief. In the 
‘“‘Times” he was merely reported as saying in his 
remarks on Lord Salisbury’s resignation: ‘‘May I 
express momentary surprise at the stress which the 
noble duke (the Duke of Devonshire) laid on the line 
which seems yet to divide the two wings of the Unionist 
party?” Asa fact he did not say ‘‘ Unionist” at first 
but ‘‘ Liberal”, and the ripple of laughter which the 
lapsus caused so disconcerted him as to produce the 
maladroit correction—‘‘ Conservative.” With the sense 
of history—no part of the equipment of politicians as a 
rule—-that informs so many of his speeches Lord 
Rosebery made just the right reference to the 
Elizabethan Cecil. We remember that Mr. Gladstone 
once dilated with something like pride on the fact that 
England had a great Cecil in the Elizabethan age and 
another in the Victorian. He thought it could only be 
to the good of the country. 


Brasidas on returning from a successful campaign 
was greeted according to Thucydides ‘‘ almost as an 
athlete”. Lord Kitchener’s reception in London was 
not less real, but one may hope after a better standard 
of comparison. At any rate the garden party at Lord’s 
was almost entirely emptied on account of his arrival, 
and avenues of people extended for his welcome from 
Paddington to S. James’ Palace. He drove through 
quickly and few had more than a glimpse of him and 
of the generals who accompanied him. Though the 
want of a good sight does not affect the exuberance of 
the applause on these occasions, there is something to 
be said for the suggestion that a welcomed soldier 
should ride rather than drive. Lord Kitchener will 
probably remain in London for a little but he is not 
likely to prolong his holiday beyond the end of autumn. 
His desire to go to India is insistent and of old standing. 


We may presuppose that Sir Edward Grey was dic- 
tated by motives of good sportsmanship when he 
re-exhumed the case of Sir Redvers Buller. But 
seldom was sentiment less justified, and for those who 
regarded the occasion as meet for a party move seldom 
was a worse point of attack selected. Mr. Brodrick, 
once a great personal friend of Sir Redvers Buller, 
spoke with bitterness, and, as on every occasion on 
which this pitiable discussion has been opened, the 
justice of the Government’s action has been corrobo- 
rated. Since we now know that Mr. Brodrick warned 
Sir Redvers Buller that public speaking could not be 
suffered, the last shred of Sir Redvers Buller’s case 
vanishes. His friends would do him best service and 
the Opposition least damage by holding their tongues. 
The one tenable charge against the Government is their 
allowing General Buller to retain the Aldershot com- 
mand. Onthat head Mr. Brodrick’s case was defective. 
The debate has also shown that the ‘‘ Times History ” 
cannot be depended on for strict accuracy. 


A letter from Sir Albert Hime, which we print in the 
correspondence column, exposes one of the worst cases 
of journalistic misrepresentation that has been brought 
to our notice. A daily paper published an extract from 
the ‘‘Times of Natal” in which an interview of Sir 
Albert Hime, Premier of Natal, was shown as 
‘“‘Censored at 1.20 p.m.”, while an interview of Mr. 
Liege Hulett, Speaker of the Natal Assembly, was 
published. This extract was accompanied by the com- 
ment that ‘‘ Sir Alfred [sic] Hime, we need hardly say, 
declared against the suspension of the Cape Consti- 
tution; Mr. Hulett declared for it”. Sir Albert Hime 
now writés that the statement that his interview was 
censoted because he declared against the suspension of 
the Cape Constitution is ‘‘ absolutely untrue”. That 
subject was not discussed. 


It would be as foolish to credit all the supposed signs 
of trouble in the settling down of South Africa as to 
suppose that the speeches of the leaders, which we may 
accept as without equivoque, would be universally 


effective. Private letters more than telegraphed news, 


_and little facts rather than sudden generalisations,.go to 
' prove that the ignorance which still prevails with large 


bodies of the Boers is scarcely less than it was. What 
is ‘‘this realm, this England” they have no notion. 
They do not know whether Mr. Kruger is coming back 
to his tame despotism or not; and a large number 
rather think that they will be able to live in affluence 
for the rest of their life on the £3,000,000. The 
women, we know, are still bitter; and it is among the 
women that the ignorance is deepest and most perverse. 
Perhaps this ignorance, even reckoned beside the 
jealousies and love of intrigue of which we are warned, 
is Lord Milner’s chief enemy. The schools will be his 
chief help. Now the Cape is to have its Constitution 
immediately restored, he will want all the local help he 
can get. The appointment of Sir Arthur Lawley as 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Transvaal is a good one. 
His former experience in Matabeleland and Rhodesia 
should be of great value to him and to Lord Milner. 


There is a curious contrast between the immigration 
question in South Africa and in Canada. It did not 
need Lord Onslow’s statement of Government intentions 
to bring out the truth that the Government owns less 
land in the Transvaal and Orange River colonies than 
is in demand. A great number of those who have 
fought, especially of the colonials, have convinced 
themselves, against the opinion of some specialists, of 
the excellence of the agricultural prospects; and the 
land is already of value. Among these are even some 
Canadians ; and yet the Government of Canada, as Sir 
Wilfred Laurier pointed out in his speech, has immense 
tracts of land in its possession and the great immigra- 
tion of Americans that has now begun is in itself proof, 
even if we had not the statistics of railway develop- 
ment, of the great future for agriculture in the North- 
West Territories. But it remains that South Africa for 
speculators as well as settlers has some charm of attrac- 
tion, which is outside the strict calculation of profit and 
loss. The charm hitherto has not existed for women 
as for men; and Lord Rosebery did well to ask his 
question, what are you doing for women immigrants ? 
So far as it went the answer was satisfactory: if 
sufficient women immigrants can be attracted half the 
difficuities of the future are already prevented. 


The speeches of the Colonial Premiers when delivered 
at the same function present an excellent study in com- 
parative economics. The Premiers were very much on 
their guard at both the National Liberal Club and 
Lloyds’ Register on Monday. Sir Wilfrid Laurier is 
anxious to do nothing that might prejudice his precious 
free-trade theories ; Sir Edmund Barton would not find 
his objections to a modification of fiscal policy insuper- 
able whenever the advantage of a change is shown or 
the occasion proves ripe; Mr. Seddon is frankly keen 
to take measures calculated to protect British trade 
from the encroachments of the foreigner. The Colonial 
Conferences have had a disturbing effect on the views 
with which the Premiers came to London, and Sir 
Edmund Barton has become a sort of barometer point- 
ing to the likelihood of little or nothing resulting from 
them. He said at the Lloyds’ Register luncheon that 
no one should be called upon to sacrifice a principle 
for the sake of the Empire. Sir William Harcourt’s 
conviction that nothing will come of the Colonial Con- 
ference may have accounted, for his unusually genial 
and non-controversial speech at the National Liberal 
Club. 


Lord Curzon’s reforms have now brought him to 
what is from some points of view the greatest and 
most difficult of all—the reform of the Indian police 
system. It would be difficult to name any country 
where the police are at once efficient and popular. 
Functions of restraint and repression however salu- 
tary are rarely welcomed by any class and in India 
the doings or misdoings of the police have un- 
doubtedly traditions of the worst sort to overcome. 
To the Indian villager the ‘‘chankidar” and the 
‘‘ darogha ” are the embodiment of Government and its 
powers. To him it is more important that he should 
have a good policeman effectively controlled than a 
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brilliant viceroy with a council of all the talents. As a 
matter of fact the present police administration with all 
its faults is immeasurably superior to the old native 
methods which it superseded. But the growth of 
education among the people and of purity among the 
officials has been so much more rapid than the improve- 
ments in the police system that a state of things which 
would once have been thought ideal has become 
intolerable and the grievance of corrupt and inefficient 
police stands in the forefront of the administrative evils 
which demand immediate redress. The strong and 
thoroughly representative commission which Lord 
‘Curzon has now appointed may be trusted to do what- 
ever is possible to bring the Indian police up to the 
standard already reached in other departments. It is 
largely a matter of money. The service is distasteful 
‘to natives of'the better class and high pay is required 
to attract good men. The proportion of Europeans in 
the department is and must continue to be very small. 


The progress of the monsoon rains in the affected 
parts of India continues to be a cause of anxiety. Any- 
thing like a general failure throughout the country is 
not now to'be anticipated. But in those western and 
central districts where the need is greatest and the 
calamities of recent years have fallen heaviest the 
supply of rain necessary to ensure a harvest is still in- 
sufficient and precarious. The season for securing the 
autumn crops is now reaching its limits, in some cases 
it has been exceeded, and unless the monsoon deve- 
flopes in strength, the spring sowings may be gravely 
affected. The rainfall hitherto in these unfortunate 
tracts has apparently been only sufficient to stave off 
actual disaster and to provide some fodder for the 
‘cattle. There are instances where the monsoon deve- 
loping even at this late period has provided a sufficient 
rainfall but the official forecasts are not hopeful and the 
outlook is an anxious one. Prices however are keeping 
steady and there is no large accession to the numbers 
in receipt of State relief. 


The King of Italy has visited the Tsar. They have 
exchanged compliments, a review has been held and the 
Tsar has given with some emphasis what he wishes to 
be considered the motive of the visit. The press of 
furope is necessarily busying itself with the political 
meaning behind the meeting of two men who have 
strong personal bonds. No change in the equilibrium 
of Europe is menaced, but it would be a mistake to deny 
any significance to a visit made when the King of Italy 
has just signed the articles of the Triple Alliance and 
the friendship of Russia and France is as great as ever. 
ftaly gets the least good out of the Triple Alliance and 
if this visit means nothing else it is a sign that one 
member of the Triple Alliance regards the compact as 
rather negative than, what it was years ago, a great 
positive force. English statesmen may look on the 
visit with equanimity unless they feel conscious that the 
accession of friendship to Russia represents the deduc- 
tion from friendship for England; and there is real 
danger that we are muddling away the good will of a 
valuable friend in the Mediterranean. 


If there were no more ground for the complaints as to 
the British Consular Service than there was for the 
attack on Lord Currie made by Mr. Gibson Bowles in 
the course of Tuesday’s discussion, the Consular Service 
might be taken as in a reasonably satisfactory state. 
Lord Cranborne had no difficulty in showing that if 
Lord Currie’s relations with the Italian Government 
have not always been cordial, the fault was not neces- 
sarily his. It was unfortunate that this personal 
question should have been trailed across a debate which 
in its main issue was commercial. In recent years 
some advance has been made in the quantity and quality 
of the work done by British Consuls in furtherance of 
British trade, but we are still far behind France, 
Germany and the United States. Nor apparently does 
any other country employ so large an element of 
foreigners in the promotion of vital national interests. 
Lord Cranborne attributes the inadequacy of the Con- 
sular Service to the parsimony of the Treasury. The 
explanation is not entirely convincing. What steps do 
the Government take to assure themselves that money 











— 


| now spent on the Consular Service is spent economically 


and to the best advantage? On the other hand it is 
not by any means clear that all the trouble arises from 
Consular deficiencies. British traders are notoriously 
superior in their methods and Lord Cranborne says they 
often meet offers of assistance with the assurance that 
they know their own business better than twenty 
consuls. 


The Education Bill is dragging its slow length along. 
The clause abolishing School Boards has _ passed 
through Committee—that is something done at any 
rate. Much time was wasted in verbal amendments 
adding absolutely superfluous words proposed to 
intensify ‘‘control” and define ‘‘secular”. Many 
members of the House plainly have not an ele- 
mentary acquaintance with the meaning of their 
own language. Their ignorance is astounding. And 
these are the gentlemen who make the education bills! 
An attempt to give the education authority absolute 
control over the religious education in denominational 
schools was resisted by the Government. It is sur- 
prising they did not accept it with alacrity. Mr. Balfour 
proposes to alter arrangements as to the management 
of denominational schools by substituting one-half for 
one-third as the proportion of outside representation, 
not more than four to represent the trustees, not more 
than two the Town Council where it is the authority, 
and one the County Council, where that is the authority, 
and one the District or Parish Council, the last being 
a parent of some scholar in the school. 


All the underground railway bills in spite of the 
well-grounded protest of Mr. Hay and others passed 
the second reading in the Commons by large majorities 
and are left to the consideration Of a select committee. 
The understanding on which they were passed was 
frankly acknowledged : nobody knew anything about 
them except the small minority and a Mr. Perks or 
two. Members of Parliament follow one another like 
sheep. It is true enough that the north and south of 
London ought to be joined, and if taken by themselves 
there is no objection to a line from Waterloo to Baker 
Street or one joining King’s Cross with the Strand 
and the Strand with Hammersmith. But this congeries 
of proposals from Mr. Yerkes, Mr. Perks and Mr. 
Morgan covers no connected system, and omits the 
crying need of London, a line out from East London to 
the free country by Epping Forest. One may hope that 
the select committee will at least reject one line where 
it interferes with another: Piccadilly is the chief 
battlefield: and insist on such restriction as shall 
protect the working men and women for whom the 
lines ought chiefly to be built. 


The craze for flags becomes a crime when decorations 
are hung in the streets so carelessly as to endanger 
life. On the occasion of the Queen’s visit to the bazaar 
at Regent’s Park a rope hung with flags was stretched 
across the road at Langham Place and fastened to some 
ornamental work on All Souls’ Church. It gave way 
after a while, carrying with it a shower of debris. 
Several people standing beneath the church were struck 
and gravely injured, and a young girl, a Canadian, 
was killed. It is to be hoped that the people responsible 
for this shocking accident will be punished with the 
law’s utmost rigour. What is being done in the 
matter ? 


Signor Marconi’s success in receiving in the Baltic 
signals and messages sent from his station at Poldhu 
in Cornwall is a matter for sincere congratulation ; the 
more so because it appears from the reports that the 
instruments employed were the new magnetic appliances 
of his own recent devising. To reach Cronstadt the 
aerial or ethereal waves must have passed over England, 
Denmark, and a portion of Sweden, as well as over the 
North Sea and a good stretch of the Baltic. Techni- 
cally this is an achievement considerably in advance of 
the successes of last spring in communicating with 
Newfoundland and with the ‘‘ Philadelphia” 1,500 miles 
away in mid-Atlantic. There should now be no doubt 
that wireless telegraphy to the most distant part of the 
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globe is within the limits of possibility. The cable 
companies will unquestionably have to wake up. 


The world is, by how great a fraction, meaner! The 
campanile of S. Mark’s, great in its end, as in its 
design and duration, has fallen in its place, sparing 
all but the building immediately beneath it. There 
has been an outburst of rage against its guardians ; 
but it is doubtful, yet, how far they were to blame, and 
it is a miracle that on such foundations the tower should 
have stood so long. In any case, remembering the fate 
of so many cathedral towers in our own country, we 
must not be too eager to cast stones. There will be 
much discussion also, no doubt, of the project for 
rebuilding. Rebuilt it must be; landmark and 
seamark and centre of Venice; and if an imitation 
must miss the warm associations of the ancient monu- 
ment, and inevitably something in subtle proportion 
and the sweetening of age, it ought to be possible to 
reproduce so simple and bare, and a duty to perpetuate 
so perfect, a design in something near facsimile of the 
original.. A serious question remains ; is the fall of the 
Campanile a threat to the whole of Venice? The 
rotting of piles, the sucking away of foundations by 
steamers, the dredging for big ships, all these pro- 
cesses are dangers to the precarious beauty that is left 
in Venice; and it is a charge on Italy and the world 
that what can be done to arrest or retard decay be 
attempted. 


The letters that have appeared in cur columns urging 
the purchase for the National Gallery of Piero di Cosimo’s 
picture of the Battle of the Centaurs and Lapithe, 
represent, we are convinced, a very general desire 
among connoisseurs of Italian painting. So far as we 
are aware, there is no dissentient voice among those 
qualified to judge, and it will be very disappointing, 
and indeed will condemn further the whole system 
under which purchases are made, if the Committee of 
Trustees cannot come to an agreement in this case. 
If the money is lacking, let them take the public into 
their confidence and surely a sufficient number of 
‘Amis du National Gallery ” will be constituted ad hoc. 
England being a poor country, her national collections 
as well as her hospitals may have to be kept up by the 
weariful machinery of begging. At least we ought to 
know if it is for want of begging that such a picture 
may be lost; or is the picture, like another, considered 
*‘ not pretty enough” ? 


The Bank return of Thursday exhibited the main- 
tenance of a strong position, the principal changes being 
reflected in the increase in the public deposit of 
#940,000 and a decrease of £1,974,400 in other 
deposits, both movements connected with the pay- 
ment of the instalment on the new Consol loan of 
about £4,000,c00. Gold has flowed in and the active 
note circulation has contracted, the resultant of the 
various changes in the figures being an increase 
in the total reserve of £644,700 at £26,102,100, 
with the proportion at 2°21 per cent. higher at 50°90 
per cent. The stock markets have not been very 
active during the past week, with the exception of the 
American Rails section, which has been extremely 
buoyant, the whole list marking substantial advances, 
more, particularly in those lines influenced by the coal 
industry of the United States ; if this department con- 
tinues to broaden on the lines of the past few days 
there would appear to be every probability of a repetition 
of the boom of last year. Consols have fallen away 
from lack of business and Home railway stocks have 
also sagged. Foreign obligations have been a good 
market, and there has been rather more doing in 
Industrial stocks. The mining market, and by that 
term the South African section is alone indicated, as 
there has been nothing of interest outside, has been 
steadily drooping throughout the week in spite of the 
measure of support given at the opening; until the 
economic conditions of the Transvaal have resolved 
themselves more clearly it appears quite unlikely that 
any marked improvement in prices can result, although 
experienced judges consider that a steady appreciation 
will take place spread over a long period. Consols 
951¢- Bank rate 3 per cent. (6 February, 1902). 














LORD SALISBURY AND HIS SUCCESSOR. 


a[PHE declaration of peace and the illness of the King 

seem to have exhausted the nation’s capacity for 
emotion. Nothing else can explain the indifference 
with which the momentous ministerial changes of the 
past week have been received by the public. Now that 
the war is over, and the Coronation has not come off, 
what can it matter who is Prime Minister or who is 
Chancellor of the Exchequer? This is apparently the 
people’s mood, childish enough, no doubt, and particu- 
larly conspicuous amongst the business section of the 
community. The news that the King had undergone 
an operation sent the Funds down } per cent. The 
announcement that Lord Salisbury had retired and that 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach would do so in a few weeks 
was actually followed by a rise in the commercial 
barometer, as if some incubus had been removed. Yet of 
course the Sovereign has nothing to do with the Govern- 
ment, while the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer fill the two most important posts in the 
Ministry. The nation is not really indifferent to Lord 
Salisbury or his successor : but the Premier’s retirement 
had been discounted beforehand, (like everything 
else in these days), and the event arrived in 
a moment of public lassitude and disappointment. 
When a great statesman retires from office and from 
public life, it is difficult to avoid writing an obituary 
notice, which indeed is what the newspapers have done 
in this instance. Lord Brougham was so curious to 
know what his contemporaries thought of him that he 
pulled down the blinds of his house, and sent word ta 
the ‘‘Times” that he was dead. Without resorting 
to a trick of this kind, Lord Salisbury has had the 
opportunity during the last few days of learning what 
his countrymen, of all political parties and schools of 
thought, think of his character and career. Were we 
not sure that Lord Salisbury had not availed himself 
of the opportunity, we should say that his reading 
must have been very pleasant, for the chorus of com- 
mendation is unbroken, so far as we know, by a single 
discordant note. This unanimity of respect and the 
fact that Lord Salisbury has been Prime Minister for 
fourteen years shake the common notion that to 
rule a democracy aman must be an orator, or a flatterer, 
or an organiser. Lord Salisbury was none of these 
things. An orator he certainly was not. Public speak- 
ing, whether on the platform or in the House of Lords, 
was always an obvious difficulty to him ; and though 
his speeches were relieved by flashes of sarcasm 
and humour and abounded in the polished phrases 
natural to a Fellow of All Souls and a Saturday 
Reviewer, they are not to be compared to the 
orations of Peel, Gladstone, and Disraeli. So far 
from being a flatterer of the mob, Lord Salisbury 
was at all times the caustic corrector of its follies, 
and even ventured to the verge of brutality in the 
exposition of its darling delusions. Still less can it 
be said that the ex-Prime Minister was a great party 
organiser. He had a lofty contempt for the arts of 
party management, which he left to his wire-pullers, 
and it is notorious that he knew very few of his sup- 
porters by sight. 

At the India Office and the Foreign Office Lord 
Salisbury never had the chance of showing whether 
he was a great administrator. For the business of 
the Secretary of State for India is to keep the peace 
between the Viceroy’s Council in India and his own 
Council in London; while the Foreign Secretary’s duty 
of course is anything but administrative. Howcame it, 
then, that with all these apparent defects for the part of 
a democratic statesman, Lord Salisbury claimed and 
kept an ascendency over the British nation equalled 
by few of his predecessors, perhaps only by the 
younger Pitt, by Palmerston, and by Gladstone? 
It was a wonderful triumph of mere mind and 
character over the fickle passions of the popu- 
lace. Lord Salisbury had exactly the qualities for 
guidance which the average voter lacks, and knows 
that he lacks, information and constancy. Un- 
doubtedly his hereditary position as a great noble 
helped Lord Salisbury much, as it must and always 
will help every competitor for the public confidence. 
But wealth and rank, without brains and industry and 
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patience, will only carry a statesman a certain length, 
even in this country. A Devonshire or a Lansdowne 
may always if he likes get into the Cabinet: but that 
is not quite the same thing as being Prime Minister. 
The secret of Lord Salisbury’s power over his country- 
men lay in their knowledge of his deep and un- 
quenchable belief in the power and destiny of the 
British Empire, of his untiring industry, and of his 
infinite patience. The masses are always impressed 
by the spectacle of a great peer slaving for twelve 
hours out of the twenty-four at their business—at the 
business of the nation. In short, Lord Salisbury 
typified for the average Briton the old wise man, who 
understood what he did not, and upon whom he could 
rely to pull him through his worst difficulties. Home 
Rule, Venezuela, Fashoda, and the East, these, if we 
mistake not, are the four chapters of our history 
in which Lord Salisbury’s name will be found by 
posterity to be written large. It is too soon yet to 
appraise the ex-Premier’s share in these mighty trans- 
actions. About Home Rule for Ireland Lord Salisbury 
was unquestionably right. In the Venezuelan affair he 
averted a quarrel with the United States by patience, 
amounting in the opinion of some, of whom are we, to 
meekness. Who shall say, at this hour, whether it 
would not have been well for us to crush the Americans 
for half a century, as we could easily have done? In 
the Fashoda business Lord Salisbury saved us from a 
war with France by the opposite quality of firmness. 
In the Far East Lord Salisbury’s title to fame will rest 
upon the treaty with Japan, whose results no man can 
foresee. From the beginning to the end of the South 
African war Lord Salisbury’s speeches were dis- 
appointing, and never rose to the level of the occasion. 
Whether from design, or because he was growing old, 
Lord Salisbury always spoke of the Boer war in a 
languid, contemptuous tone, as if it were a twopenny- 
halfpenny affair, about which we need not worry. 
One can imagine how Lord Beaconsfield would have 
animated the nation after Colenso! 

We turn from the last of the great Victorian states- 
men to his nephew, practically the first Prime Minister 
of King Edward’s reign. Had we unlimited space, we 
should not see any need to say much of Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, who is a familiar friend to the House of 
Commons, as he said in his speech at the Foreign 
Office ; while to the country he is a household word. 
His succession was a matter of course, unless he had 
renounced a plain duty, which is not the way of his 
family. There were only two other possible Prime 
Ministers—the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chamber- 
lain. The former is only a year or two younger than 
Lord Salisbury: the latter, with all his ability, could 
not have led the House of Commons through a session : 
neither belongs to the predominant: party in the State. 
Mr. Balfour has one great qualification for leadership : 
he is personally popular with both sides of the House 
of Commons. He is, as has been said, generous to his 
opponents, and chivalrous to his friends. But for a 
philosopher he seems to us to be strangely intolerant of 
criticism from. his own side. Mr. Balfour would do 
well to correct this little foible, and to endeavour to 
suffer the Bowleses and the Howorths of this world a 
little more gladly, if (as we must suppose he does) he 
wishes to be really great. His behaviour after the 
battle of Colenso, when that astonishing general, Sir 
Redvers Buller, wanted to throw up the sponge, dis- 
covered in Mr. Balfour the stern stuff out of which empire- 
leaders are made, and we need not fear that in an 
emergency he would lose head or heart. In wishing 
him success we can only hope that he may not be 
found wanting in that inferior but rare courage, which 
intimates to colleagues that they have had a long 
innings, and must give younger men a chance. — 


RECONSTRUCTION. 


VEN if Mr. Balfour had not in his speech to the 
party foretold changes in the Government, it would 

have been perfectly evident that the Ministry as con- 
stituted at this moment is a mere stopgap arrangement. 
With the retirement of the sun, the planets can hardly 
preserve their orbit undisturbed. . There are some 
human planets who will revolve merrily round any sun 














who will take them, but there are others to whom the 
familiar orbit has made any other impossible; and there 
are yet others who might indeed put up with any 
sun but with whom not every sun will put up. So in 
every way, as Mr. Balfour prophesied, there must be 
changes ; and Mr. Balfour is in this very strong position 
for a prophet that he is able to execute his own pre- 
dictions. 

Whatever the personal changes may be, it can be 
taken as certain that the dominating move in the 
reconstruction of the Ministry will be the reduction of 
the Cabinet. A Cabinet of, accretions is excusable so 
long as the foundation rock, on which the barnacles 
have grown remains, but when the rock disappears, 
there can surely be no object in preserving the barnacles. 
Indeed it would not be at all fair, for the new rock 
would then have no chance of growing barnacles of 
its own. No, a clean surface and a fair start is 
necessary. The Cabinet, as we all know, is a com- 
mittee, and big committees never work well, not 
to speak of their never working expeditiouslv. One 
sees it in the history of Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet ; 
we refer not to its record, but to the fact that in 
order to make it work at all there had to be a Cabinet 
within the Cabinet, and it was this sub-committee which 
all the time was the real Cabinet. There would be no 
rashness in assuming that at least one half of the 
late Cabinet have never exercised sensible influence on 
any branch of public policy. That this was entirely to 
the advantage of public policy we are not reluctant to 
admit, but we do not see what national object was served 
by the Cabinet including this ineffective contingent at 
all. Then there were several offices represented in 
the Cabinet which do not in any way require repre- 
sentation there. There is no need to include the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, for instance, nor the 
First Commissioner of Works. We hope, as we fully 
believe, that Mr. Balfour will rigorously cut down his 
Cabinet, excluding all but those who exercise a real in- 
fluence on Ministerial policy, andare capable of initiative. 
A seat in the Cabinet must not be allowed to sink to the 
position of an honour, to be granted as reward for past 
services, irrespectively of the honoured person’s fitness 
for Cabinet work, or as a convenient means of silencing 
the importunate. There is naturally a great cemptation 
to appease one whom on grounds of friendship you do 
not want to hurt, but yet dare not entrust with any 
position of responsibility, by including him in a 
council carrying with it the highest political distinc- 
tion, then, once he is inside, reducing him to safe and 
silent impotence. It is an easy way out of an un- 
pleasant situation, but it may at any time result in 
actual mischief, and must always tend to destroy the 
machine thus handled in a way to which itis entirely un- 
suited. Ofall parts of the machinery of government 
the Cabinet is the least formal, the least meant for 
show. It arose out of business necessity and for real 
business alone it ought to exist. 

The next consideration that must enter into recon- 
struction is the balance of Lords and Commons. As 
to this there seems to be considerable misconception 
owing to inability to recognise changes in the distribu- 
tion of power. The Duke of Devonshire, for instance, 
talks of the necessity of the Prime Minister being in the 
Lower House on the assumption that the House of 
Commons is the centre of political power and influence. 
In the Duke’s case this is of course the survival of a 
past conception. There was a time when the House 
did dominate the country; that was the time when 
everybody worshipped representative government as an 
idea] in itself ; it was the reign of the Liberal saints. 
But that is no longer the case. No one so regards the 
House of Commons now save a certain number of its 
own members. The Government and the public are 
the forces that now reign. It makes very litile differ- 
ence for anything more serious than the technique of 
legislation which House a minister sits in. The 
country is now able to influence the Government 
directly without any recourse to the House, and 
is getting to exercise this direct influence more 
and more. The House, on the other hand, has no 
power at all apart from the country, and never acts 
independently. The Lords sometimes do; conse- 
quently with the growth of outside influence the 
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Upper House has gained not lost in comparison with the 
Lower. This may sound paradoxical to those whose 
political notions are made up of ancient platitudes about 
the House of Commons governing the country, but 
no close observer of the actual trend of political 
influence will think of questioning it. We believe it is 
better that the Prime Minister should be in the House 
of Lords. His work is to look after the Government, 
to view it as a whole, and control it; it is not his 
work to manage a deliberative assembly. If he has 
to trouble himself with the thousand and one petty 
points that are always cropping up to claim the 
attention of the Leader of the House, it is very diff- 
cult for him to preserve the detachment of mind, the 
comprehension of view necessary to the Head of the 
Government. We all know how in a big business, in a 
great school, it is fatal for the Head to be immersed in 
details. The House of Lords preserves exactly the right 
atmosphere for the First Minister, for it gives him the 
opportunity he may require to communicate with Parlia- 
ment, while its proceedings are not calculated to deflect 
his attention from main issues. We do not pretend to 
know anything as'to Mr. Balfour’s intentions, but we 
do say emphatically that there is nothing absurd in the 
idea that when existing necessities of legislation have 
been met, he will go tothe Upper House. Inthe interests 
of thought and its right expression it is eminently de- 
sirable that he should. Anything more exquisite intel- 
lectually, and we may say esthetically, than the play 
Mr. Balfour and Lord Rosebery would afford, when con- 
fronted at last in the same chamber, we at any rate can- 
not imagine. The quality would be higher than if the 
venue were the House of Commons, for the largeness 
and leisure of the Lords make it possible to give a finish 
to the work which the bustle of the Commons abso- 
lutely precludes. Moreover, Mr. Balfour’s ascension 
would restore a proper balance, for with the removal 
of Lord Salisbury it is obvious that as a speaker Lord 
Rosebery is left without an equal or a second in the 
Lords. 

The third vital point in reconstruction is the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer. Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach is going, not only from office but also from 
the House, and his going will remove obstacles in 
the way of fiscal reform. We have no doubt that 
Mr. Chamberlain is revolving, and evolving, a scherne 
of Imperial preferential tariffs. Undoubtedly he would 
make a good Chancellor of the Exchequer, but he has 
still much to do at the Colonial Office. Moreover, 
tariff reform is really as much a matter for the Colonial 
Office as for the Treasury. Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s 
name has been mentioned for the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer. He is young for so great a post, but if he 
is able, that is no objection. And the arrangement 
might work conveniently. 


LORD ROBERTS AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
PRACTICE. 


ifcee ROBERTS has made two speeches in the 

House of Lords within the last few months, one 
on the capture of Lord Methuen, and the other on the 
rustication of the Sandhurst cadets. With the matter 
of these speeches we have nothing to do in this article. 
It is the constitutional propriety of the Commander-in- 
Chief speaking in Parliament at all that we emphati- 
cally question. The constitutional position we take 
to be this. The Sovereign is still the head of the Army, 
though the office of Commander-in-Chief has been 
granted away, and its powers and duties defined by 
orders in council. The Secretary of State for War is 
the adviser of the Sovereign, and the Commander-in- 
Chief is the principal technical adviser of the Secretary 
of State. If there is one principle more clearly laid 
down by the custom of our Constitution than another 
it is this: that the Sovereign’s adviser is responsible 
to Parliament for the acts of the department of which 
he is the head, and that he alone is its spokesman in 
whichever branch of the Legislature he happens to 
sit. For the due transaction of business it has 
become customary for the Minister or Secretary of 
State to appoint a deputy or Under-Secretary to repre- 
sent him in the House of Parliament to which he 


does not belong. To this clear constitutional practice 
it is an obvious corollary that the advisers of the Crown’s 
adviser ought not to speak in Parliament, if they happen 
to sit there. The reasons are plain and cogent. The- 
advice tendered to the Minister by his technical advisers 
is confidential, and is sometimes not acted upon. The 
technical adviser is not responsible except to the 
Minister, upon whom the whole brunt of responsibility 
for acting or not acting must fall. How is the govern- 
ment of the country to be carried on, if the confidential, 
irresponsible technical adviser is to speak in Parliament 
in the presence of his responsible chief, or his deputy ?' 
The Commander-in-Chief and the Secretary for War 
may differ: Lord Lansdowne and Lord Wolseley did 
unfortunately so differ, rather violently. But it was not 
until he was unmuzzled by the termination of his 
appointment that Lord Wolseley explained his views to 
the House of Lords. We commend the reticence 
and self-restraint of Lord Wolseley to the imitation 
of Lord Roberts. Take the case of the Navy. 
The First Sea Lord might very easily be a peer. 
Seeing that the Navy is the senior and more 
important service, we do not know why the Com- 
mander-in-Chief is always made a peer, whilst the First 
Sea Lord is not. But the First Sea Lord, though he: 
could hardly be elected to the House of Commons, 
might very well be a peer by birth or by creation. 
What would be thought if the First Sea Lord were to 
appear in the House of Lords and make a speech in 
the House of Lords on the Navy in the presence of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty? The position of the 
Commander-in-Chief, though not for life but for a term 
of years, is very analogous to that of the permanent 
heads of the Government offices. The permanent: 
Secretary or Under-Secretary of a department is the 
technical adviser of its parliamentary chief. It is per- 
fectly understood that the functions of the permanent 
official begin and end with the management of his. 
office and his communications with his chief. The 
luxury of a public expression of his views, whether by 
speech or writing, is denied him, except when the 
Minister requests him to give evidence before a com- 
mittee, or to record his opinions in a memorandum 
for publication. We cannot see why this rule, 
so strictly applied to the other departments of 
State, should not operate upon the executive branch: 
of the War Office. Our great civil servants see 
nothing derogatory in this limitation, which they 
gladly accept and faithfully observe. Being sensible 
men they prefer the substance to the shadow of 
power: and he must be of a vain or irritable tem- 
perament who would not rather manage than talk. If 
it were necessary to make any statements to Parliament 
and the country about Lord Methuen or Sandhurst, 
the proper person to make them was Mr. Brodrick or 
Lord Raglan. Of course if the Secretary of State ex- 
pressly instructed Lord Roberts to speak, it is another 
matter, though we cannot think that Mr. Brodrick: 
acted constitutionally in so doing. But if he spoke 
without orders then Lord Roberts has in our judgment 
broken a wholesome canon of public administration. 
Why should such a restriction chafe Lord Roberts, 
when its convenience is so patent? It may be a 
mistake to have a civilian Minister at the head of the 
Army and the Navy—that is a very old question, which: 
we will not reopen. But the responsible Minister of the 
Crown must be the spokesman of his department in 
Parliament, and his technical advisers must be silent 
outside the office. That is a rule of our public service: 
consecrated by custom and dictated by the necessity of 
orderly and efficient administration. 


CHINA: PLUS CA CHANGE— 


S° many months have passed since the signature of 

the Protocol and the return of the Imperial Court 
to Peking, that one is tempted to take stock of the 
situation and to ask what has been the result, so far, 
of the Boxer outbreak and of the effort made for its. 
repression. The cup of reactionary iniquity was, we 
were assured, at last really full; and united Europe: 
would surely see to it that a progressive Government 
should emerge from the chaos. The fiscal system. 
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should be reformed : the judicial system renovated and 
adapted to the requirements of modern civilisation : 
commercial intercourse should be freed from the 
restrictions which hampered it; railways should be 
really begun; the conservation of waterways under- 
taken and communications generally improved. Public 
opinion was believed to be ripe for these changes 
among the best and most enlightened men in the 
provinces. But a condition precedent must obviously 
be the extrusion from power of the clique who had 
crushed out the Emperor’s first tentative efforts at 
reform. Is it necessary to remark that, China being 
in case, things have turned out oppositely? The 
Protocol of Peace was the first disappointment : 
the return of the Empress Dowager in triumph, 
and more atop than ever, was the second. Excuse 
must of course be made for an instrument which 
was obviously little better than a cloak for with- 
drawal from a situation containing risks of serious 
international dispute. Still it would have seemed 
possible to express provisions that were intended, 
apparently, to be definite in language whose meaning 
should be lessobscure. It would have seemed possible, 
for instance, to phrase Art. 6 in terms sufficiently 
precise to exclude possibility of question whether 
*€ 450,000,000 millions of Haikwan taels” meant 
450,000,000 of Haikwan taels or 465,000,000 sterling. 
Yet we find the European Powers upholding one con- 
tention and China, with the support of the United 
States, another. It might surely have been possible to 
arrange for the improvement of the Shanghai river 
without irritating the great viceroy who was chiefly 
instrumental in saving the Lower Yangtze from the 
outbreak and massacre designed by the Court. Or is 
there no hope to convince Western statesmen that we 
have to deal in China not with an Imperial authority 
supreme and centralised like a European Power but with 
a congeries of satrapies possessing, each, a large 
degree of fiscal and administrative independence? 
Waterways are the affair of the Provincial Govern- 
-ments. What more natural than that Liu Kun-yi 
should feel aggrieved at having imposed on him by 
negotiation at Peking terms which should have been 
settled at Nanking? It was from eagerness, doubt- 
less, to terminate an embarrassing situation that the 
consent of the Chinese Government to negotiate amend- 
ments to the Treaties of Commerce was stated, in 
Art. II, as an abstract proposition; but it would 
have been wise to employ some other formula if there 
were any intention of implying cogency. For, though 
the Chinese have a saying that ‘‘there is no feast 
in the world which must not break up at last”, 
they have none, that we are aware of, implying 
necessity of bringing inconvenient negotiations to a 
point. 

Commenting, some time ago, on the frequent failure 
of the Imperial Government to carry out promises to 
which it had set its seal, a well-known writer on China 
asked—‘‘ What are you to do with a people who lay it 
down as an axiom that we should never refuse a 
request abruptly, but should grant it im form although 
with no intention to do so in substance, saying ‘put 
him off till to-morrow and then until another to- 
morrow ; thus you comfort his heart’?” It has been 
a recurring misfortune of our ‘‘ high” diplomacy to 
ignore this peculiarity in treating with China. The 
consequences have been likewise recurrent, and appear 
to be making themselves felt, to some extent, afresh. 
A mandarin’s ideas of political economy are crude, at 
the best; and when you want to bring him to a point 
which he wishes to evade, his crudity becomes a fine 
art. The way in which he will talk all round a subject 
but never of the subject itself; the way in which he will 
smilingly agree with you in theory but deny all possi- 
bility of practice would evoke Latin expressions from 
an army of saints. ‘‘ Anyone” (wrote Sir Michael 
Seymour, in 1858) ‘‘who has been long in China will 
bear me out in the assertion that nothing but the 
conclusive evidence of irresistible force will ever fully 
satisfy the Chinese Government”; and nothing, it may 
be affirmed, but conclusive evidence of irresistible 
purpose will bring Imperial Commissioners to acquiesce 
in terms which involve the conflicting interests of 
Peking and the Provinces. Fiscal reform is difficult 














enough in China, anyhow. We make it gratuitously 
more difficult when we attempt to buy off Provincial 
taxes by the offer of enhanced Customs dues which will 
be collected by an Imperial service and which the 
Imperial Government will assuredly do its best to 
handle for the benefit of Peking. It would be beyond 
the scope of this article to review the proceedings of 
the Commission which was constituted last year, under 
Sir James Mackay, for the purpose of carrying Art. 11 
into effect ; but it may be permissible to trace a single 
phase of the lekin question, in order to illustrate our 
point—the term ‘‘lekin” having come, it may be 
remarked, to signify in common parlance all kinds of 
inland taxation. With the object of freeing commerce 
from these harassing exactions Lord Elgin stipulated 
(in 1858) that goods which had paid 5 per cent. import 
duty and 25 per cent. transit duty should be free to 
travel inland without further payment, ‘‘no matter how 
distant the place of their destination”. That engage- 
ment having been so far disregarded that goods which 
had paid these dues were being surtaxed not only in 
transit but at the very port where they had been landed, 
Sir Thomas Wade agreed, in 1876, ‘‘to move his 
Government to allow the Foreign Settlements at the 
different ports to be regarded as the area of exemption 
from lekin” ; but foreign merchants objected that this 
was practically to abandon Lord Elgin’s charter, by 
tacitly admitting a right to levy lekin outside. So 
the fight went on till, in 1888, the Foreign Ministers 
addressed a collective note to the Tsung-li Yamen, saying 
that the ports and adjacent cities and the roads and 
waterways connecting them must be regarded as lekin- 
free areas. Nevertheless, when Sir Claude MacDonald 
reached China, in 1896, he found the stipulations of 
1858, 1876 and 1888 as dead a letter still, in the Canton 
Viceroyalty at any rate, as though they had never been 
penned ; and, though his vigorous protests produced 
some amendment for a time, the Viceroy is now again 
denying the existence of any lekin-free area, and in- 
sisting on his right to surtax merchandise even at the 
port ! 

What is the use of attempting to ‘‘negotiate”, in 
such circumstances, on the old and futile lines ? Either 
some understanding must be reached by negotiation— 
not with Peking placemen or nominees, but with men 
representing the provinces, by men who understand 
the Chinese character and the Chinese administrative 
system; or we must frame an arrangement which we 
think fair, and insist on its observance with what 
success we may. The advice tendered by the China 
Association in 1go1 was to ‘‘ bring pressure to bear on 
China to provide for the service of the indemnity from 
existing sources of native revenue which, if honestly 
collected, were known to be capable of adequate ex- 
pansion”. But that was at a time when it was 
thought those chiefly responsible for the massacres 
would be punished, the chief reactionaries ex- 
cluded from power, and a Reform Government under 
a reforming Emperor constituted at Peking. The 
return of the Empress Dowager with her chief 
eunuch, and the resumption of tea parties, and the 
reappearance in high place of men like Li Chuan-lin, 
who nearly laid the Boxer train along the Lower 
Yangtze during the absence of Liu Kun-yi, were 
not then apprehended as conceivable issues. The 
actual result has been the aggravation of existing taxes 
instead of their reform, increased opportunities for 
peculation by officials, and increased opportunities for 
exciting anti-foreign feeling by representing that the 
increased taxation is necessary to satisfy the rapacity 
of foreigners who show no discrimination between the 
loyal and disloyal—between the Provinces which were 
tranquil and those which uprose. So little real pro- 
gress has indeed been made that one might be tempted 
almost, from one point of view, to acquiesce in the dis- 
abilities imposed on the Chinese at Tientsin. Art. 9 
says nothing about excluding Chinese troops from a 
radius of twenty, or even twelve, miles round Tientsin 
—still less of maintaining a (foreign) provisional 
government exercising judicial functions and granting 
concessions intended, presumably, to endure. The 
cessation of these conditions was a logical consequence 
of the conclusion of peace and a fitting concession to 
the Viceroy, Yuan Shih-kai, who played an important 
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rdle during the crisis. . Yet it might have been useful 
to persist, if only for the purpose of saying ‘‘ we will 
withdraw when a satisfactory treaty has been signed”’. 


AT. CADIZ. 


JES the spring of 1899 I spent five days at Cadiz. I 
was waiting for a summons to cross over to 
Tangier, a summons which, as it happened, never came, 
or was never obeyed. But that expectation gave me, 
all the time I was there, a peculiar sensation, a rest- 
lessness, an unsettled feeling, as of one pausing by the 
way. I was alone, unoccupied, I had one of those 
dark, windowless rooms at my hotel, opening inwards, 
which Spaniards seem to find quite natural, but which 
it is not easy for a stranger to feel comfortable in. I 
walked about the streets all day, and along the Muelle 
looking down on the harbour, and along the Alameda 
and the Parque Genoves looking down on the sea, and 
along the rough, unpaved Recinto del Sur, against 
which the sea is always tossing. If I walked long 
enough in any direction I came out upon a great white 
wall and the sea. I felt as if I were on a narrow island, 
waiting for a ship to deliver me. 

All Cadiz is tall and white, built high, because there 
is only a neck of land to build on, and the breath of 
the sea is in every street. Walking, even in the centre 
of the town, one is conscious of the neighbourhood of 
another, an uncertain and shifting, element. The 
people who passed me seemed as conscious as I of this 
restless friend or enemy at their doors. Some of them 
had but just landed from the ships in the harbour, 
others were just going out to sea in them. Every day 
there were different people in the streets; I had not 
time to get accustomed to seeing them before they 
were gone. No one seemed to be expected to stay 
there long. I felt almost ashamed, as day followed 
day, and I was still there; I felt as if people were 
wondering why I, too, did not go on. 

Every town, I suppose, in every country, has its 
Sunday evening walk, along acertain route; and the 
Sunday evening walk at Cadiz is downward from the 
Plaza de la Constitucion, through the Calle del Duque 
de Tetuan and aseries of narrow, twisting streets to the 
Plaza de Isabel II., or to the Cathedral, or to the slant- 
ing, queerly shaped market-place, where the sea-wind, 
which you have been leaving behind as you go further 
from the bay, meets you again, blowing up from the 
open sea. This walk through streets reminded me of 
the winding promenade of. the Venetians, from the 
Piazza di San Marco along the Merceria to the Rialto. 
Cadiz, too, like Venice, an‘{‘‘all-but-island”, comes 
naturally to adopt the same way of pacing to and fro 
within its narrow limits. Many of the people go on 
walking until ten; some drop off into theatres or 
cafés. A circus, when I was there, had taken one of 
the theatres ; I stood by the entrance to the ring among 
the jockeys, and heard them talking English; the 
sight of the horses put all thought of the sea out of 
my mind. 

On Sunday afternoon everyone walked in the park ; 
the women wore their best clothes; and I watched 
them pass and re-pass, with a feeling which I was not 
used to feel in Spain. There was something modern, 
fashionable, Parisian, in these toilettes, an aim at 
Parisian taste, a little extravagantly followed, it must 
be admitted. And these women had a look (what shall 
I say ?) more French than the women I had seen any- 
where else in Spain. They had, indeed, the perfect 
Spanish calmness, but with it a slight self-conscious- 
ness, almost coquetry, with less of the sleepy animal. 
Is it merely fancy, or the unconscious prejudice of a 
Latin tradition, which makes me think that the 
Gaditane are really, in some sense, ‘‘ improbe”, more 
than other Andalusian women? Perhaps it is only that 
they are less absorbed in themselves, more attentive to 
those who look at them, winningly aware of their sex, 


as their eyes show. They are taller, slighter, and 


fairer than the women of Seville, their faces are more 
neatly finished, the nose more delicately curved, the 
eyelids very arched, the eyes wide open, and very active. 
Here, not only the women of the upper and lower classes, 
but of the middle classes as well, have more than the 











usual Spanish piquancy in their smooth oval faces. Is - 
there something in the sea itself, or is it only the 
natural hazards of that mixture of races which a posi- 
tion by the sea brings about ? Certainly the women of 
Cadiz are not like other Spanish women. 

There is nothing to see in Cadiz, only the white 
houses, and the ships in the harbour, and the water 
surging and swinging against the walls. At night I 
used to wander on the desolate stretch of ground behind 
the Cathedral, pushing my way against the wind until 
I leaned over the wall, and could watch the -grey 
waves heaving up and down with the long roll of the 
Atlantic. They were white at the edge, where they 
pushed hard at the wall, and sank back, and pushed 
hard at it again. A chill wind blew across them, 
with a dreary and melancholy sound. I listened 
anxiously ; for once, the sea gave me no pleasure. I 
wanted to be on the other side of it, under the African 
sun, with the friend from whom I was waiting to hear. 
I was impatient at being still in Europe. 


ARTHUR SYMONS. 


THE CRISIS FOR TADPOLE AND TAPER. 


\\/ HEN the news of Lord Salisbury’s resignation 
reached Birmingham, an interviewer, it is re- 
ported, ‘‘ waited on ” the member for Bordesley and 
asked him for any views he might have on the subject. 
Mr. Jesse Collings, according to the interviewer, was 
not taken aback. He was quite collected : he said that 
nothing in politics surprised him, and added that 
to-morrow he would be going up to London. It is all 
very fine for gentlemen, who, like Mr. Collings, move 
with serenity in the upper air of politics, to cultivate 
detachment in such affairs, to be as cool over Lord 
Salisbury’s withdrawal as the cucumber to which 
Mr. Chamberlain likened himself during a stormy 
scene in the House, caused by some words of his own: 
the fact remains that every Tadpole and Taper of 
political life is being consumed by excitement, and is 
burning to know above all things when the executions 
are going to begin. On one occasion Lord Salisbury 
had to tell Lord Randolph Churchill plainly, 
when a Tory administration was in the making, 
that he could not assent to any more executions. 
Then however Lord Salisbury was in _ office : 
it would not be very cynical to suggest that 
in the present circumstances he at any rate would not 
feel called upon to stop the guillotine, set going 
automatically by his withdrawal, no matter how con- 
siderable the number of its victims. It must be not the 
least ‘‘ blessing of the loss of power”, as an English 
Prime Minister put it, that it is no longer your solemn 
duty at once to find places for some supporters who 
have none and to succour others who have but are in 
imminent danger of parting from them. 
The week that has passed since Lord Salisbury’s 
resignation was announced has been crowded with 
glorious life for the gobemouche and the place pursuer 
of party politics. As for ‘‘ the other side ”’, it may affect 
to view the business languidly as a mere spectator; yet 
probably in point of fact the side out is only less keenly 
interested than the side in: it knows very well what its 
own feelings would be ina case like this, what they have 
been many a time, and—for a disinterested spectator— 
it seems to enter with a good deal of zest into the 
spirit of the thing. It threshes out the chances of this 
member and that member, in the House of Commons 
Lobby and in the club smoking-room. Has it not 
furnished, in its town and country press, lists, varying 
from day to day, of those who, according to the very 
latest rumour, will have to go, and of those who are 
likely to take their places? And how wonderful some 
of these lists have been and still are! These are days - 
indeed when not even the most inveterate of free lances 
can feel secure from Cabinet honours being thrust upon - 
him; and on the other hand days when not,even the 
octogenarian can feel sure that whatever happens to 
younger heads his at any rate will be spared. The 
postman’s knock may cause even the stout heart to 
falter a little at such crises. But perhaps one may be 
told that these things are not looked for through such 
a vulgar channel as that: one forgets exactly how it 
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occurred, but, roughly, did not Mr. Gladstone send, 
instead of a letter, his chief Whip to Mr. Labouchere 
with the curious message that he did not see his way to 
offer Mr. Labouchere office, but would wish to consult 
with him as occasion arose? On the other hand the 
papers said that in 1895 Lord Salisbury’s cryptic 
message, intended as an emollient, about the unusual 
circumstances, which made it impossible for him to 
offer office to Mr. Christopher Trout Bartley, did come 
through the post. 

That black care sits behind some of the more ancient 
counsellors when the time comes to make changes in an 
Administration, who can doubt? One need not look 
so very far back to recall painful exhibitions of 
protest by veterans who somehow cannot see them- 
selves as others see them—superfluous laggers on the 
stage. Those who care for their dignity must always 
strive if not to anticipate the summons at least to go 
very quietly when it comes. If they think of it, they 
ought to see too, that ‘‘to wail the dimming of their 
shining star” will scarcely get them public sym- 
pathy. Who, for instance, can whip up much sympathy 
for a Cabinet Minister called on, after, say, twenty 
years’ enjoyment of the insubstantial glories of office, 
to retire to the solid comforts otf his fireside— 
taking with him, if he cares to, twelve hundred a 
year for the rest of his life? How many are there 
amongst us who work hard in our various vocations 
but would be freshened up upon learning that such an 
end would presently be ours? It may be held by 
his following, and even believed by himself, that the 
Cabinet Minister is one apart from the herd, of the 
pick of the intellect and capacity of the land; that no 
mere pension can be in proportion to his services to 
the State. But the theory to say the least is disputed. 
Probably the tendency to-day is more and more to put 
the Cabinet Minister into the crucible, with the heads of 
the great State departments and the public officials 
generally. If efficiency is to be efficient, it may be 
argued, you must apply the test remorselessly to one 
and all. . 

But after all the burning question with Tadpole and 
Taper is not so much who is to drop out. as who is 
to squeeze in.. How well Thackeray could have 
described the rivalries, the fears and, hopes, now one 
now another predominating, that, when new adminis- 
trations are being formed, have possession of the small 
fry in search of office, in search of the crumbs. which 
may fall from the tables of their friends if these latter 
should get anything in the scramble! A. passage 
from Sydney Smith is to the point: ‘‘A. panting to 
burn B., B. fuming to roast C.; CC. miserable 
that he. can’t reduce D. to. ashes; and D. con- 
signing to eternal perdition the first three letters 
of the alphabet.” What weight, what arguments 
in favour of Brown’s claim as against Smith’s or 
Smith’s against Brown’s, are brought to bear upon the 
powers that be—this is part of the unwritten history of 
party politics. But other methods of pushing a friend, 
or of getting pushed yourself, are clear enough. It is 
time to have done with Crummle’s silly query as to 
how these things get into print. Everybody by now 
knows perfectly well how they get there. ‘‘ Our Lobby 
Representative”, ‘‘Our London Correspondent”, ‘A 
Well-Informed Correspondent writes”, it is through 


these and similar channels that you must remind Prime, 


Ministers—if you cannot stalk them personally or 
through a go-between—and the public that you are 
eligible. Those who control such channels can paragraph 
aman, and—as some before now have learnt to their 
cost—they can unparagraph him. 

It is not to be doubted that though the posts are few 
the applicants are many, and that a great. many others 
besides the actual competitors are heart and soul in the 
business. Yet when you come to consider it, the 
excitement, the incessant talk about this person getting 
a junior lordship and that person being appointed Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty—a post hard to dissociate some- 
how from Mr. Jennings’ wicked taunt about somebody. 
being put there with a thousand a year to keep his 
mouth shut in the House and open in the country—are 
out of all proportion to the real importance cf the 
business. Put the names of all the new men for the 
minor posts into a bag, shake them up, and choose, 
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_ object of their existence. 








to the number required, the first ones that come out, 
and it is quite likely that you will do as well by that 
method of selection as by any other. The history of 
England will not be appreciably affected whichever way 
you do it. Only, if the quicker pupils are not chosen 
by Prime Ministers to fill the vacant places, the per- 
manent heads have a little more labour in giving them 
their daily lessons. When any administration is being 
recast, to hear some of the interested parties, and those 
who imagine they are interested, talk, and to see the 
blank dismay on their faces when they discover the 
latest rumour against their chances, one might suppose 
that a nation’s fate was in the balance. Whereas the 
crisis is merely the crisis for Tadpole and Taper. 
THE VINDICATION OF AMATEUR SCULLING. 
A YEAR ago we supported the action of one of the 
stewards of Henley Regatta who proposed to 
exclude foreigners from the Regatta. The stewards 
by a large majority decided to let matters remain as 
they were, and although they published no reason for 
this decision it was generally known that they con- 
sidered that as they had admitted foreigners for 
sO many years and as several countries had formed 
associations and taken endless pains to raise their 
amateur status to our level, it would not be altogether 
fair to exclude them from further competition at 
Henley Regatta. The real danger of admitting 
foreigners to Henley was pointed out by Dr. Warre 
and others in the columns of the ‘‘ Times”, namely 
that the invaders, although they strictly complied with 
the letter of our amateur definition, adopted methods 
which tended to professionalise rowing. They were 
men who for a year or more had made rowing the one 
It was to them no pastime 
to be enjoyed in hours of leisure from business or study, 
but an occupation to which their whole time was 
devoted while their expenses were paid by the club 
which they represented. It was predicted that in order 
to compete with crews who had these physical advantages 
we should have to allow our clubs to be represented by 
men who devoted the same time to training and that 
in the future the amateur oarsman would be no more 
an amateur than the amateur cricketer who lives upon 
gate money somewhat thinly disguised as assistant- 
secretary’s salary. 

While it was pointed out that the true amateur status 
in ‘rowing ” was in these respects endangered, it was 
generally conceded that ‘‘sculling ” had become profes- 
sionalised in the last few years to a degree that was past 
saving. No sculler, it was thought, could hope to 
win the Diamond Sculls at Henley unless he spent 
months and months in learning to sit his sculling boat 
in all weathers, unless he had his boat rigged (the exact 
position of outriggers, seat, &c., settled) by a pro- 
fessional, unless he hired a professional to teach him, to 
scull with him, to train him, to rub him down and 
generally to look after him during his training. In 
short the amateur sculler who taught himself, and who 
merely practised after working hours as other rowing 
men without having learnt the tricks of the trade from 
the professional fraternity was thought to be out of the 
hunt. All this was deplored by rowing men but it was 
none the less believed to be true. It was therefore 
with the liveliest satisfaction that all rowing men hailed 
the victory of Mr. F. S. Kelly in the Diamonds at 
Henley last week. It was an amateur victory in every 
sense of the word. Mr. Kelly rowed in the Eton Eight 
three years ago, and was the spare man of the Oxford 
crew at Putney last spring. His boat was rigged upon 
principles that enabled him to scull in good form, and 
in direct opposition to the theory of our professional 
scullers who so set the work that a man can- 
not lay out his full strength without copying 
their cramped slide-shuffling style. He taught him- 
self from first to last modelling his body form and 
sliding upon the generally accepted theories in rowing, 
and in the result travelled faster than any sculler who 
has been seen on the Thames for ten years or more. 
On every occasion upon which a foreign or colonial , 
crew has entered for the Grand Challenge Cup, it has , 
suffered: defeat, and. its defeat has been rightly 
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attributed to the superiority of the English style; a | and the hope of a small remnant of things worth seeing ? 


superiority which consists, shortly, in the fact that our 
oarsmen make use of their weight as well as their 
strength. They lift the weight of the body on 
to the oar at the beginning of the stroke and 
keep the weight as it were suspended between the 
handle of the oar and the stretcher to the finish of the 
stroke, while the Canadian and foreign crews appear to 
leave their weights on the seats and to rely entirely on 
the muscles of the legs and arms. For the last few 
years we have had no sculler, professional or amateur, 
who has made full use of his weight, and it is difficult 
to say whether they have rigged their boats to suit 
their style, or adapted their style to suit theirrig. Mr. 
Kelly made excellent use of his weight, and it is to be 
hoped that his magnificent performance from the 
bad station in the final of the Diamonds will inspire 
the rising generation of scullers to make the best of 
their strength by sculling in correct form and without 
the assistance of professionals. 

The Diamonds was not the only race at Henley in 
which correct rowing as opposed to strength was 
vindicated. The rowing of the Third Trinity crew, 
which won the Grand Challenge Cup, and that of Mr. 
Dudley Ward in particular, was admirable; they used 
their weights well and their sliding was correct, in con- 
trast to that of some of the Leander crew, who allowed 
the slides to shoot away in the middle of the stroke 
with the inevitable result that the finish of their stroke 
was short and cramped without support from the 
stretcher. Perhaps the best instance of the advantage 
of correct sliding over incorrect was the way in which 
the Eton boys, who used their weights well but were 
not good in other respects, made an excellent race with 
University College, Oxford who were immensely power- 
ful, but had not mastered the art of making full use 
of their slides. 


THE WOLVERHAMPTON EXHIBITION, 


[Ff the rules that hold in other papers were applied 

in this, about what, and at what length should 
I be writing to-day? A king falls ill, a general 
comes home, a_ statesman goes out of office, 
another cuts his head, a volcano growls, shifts its 
cinder-heap bed and vomits mud on thousands of black 
insect men, and the scribes of these things are bidden 
to measure the impact and volume of the event by the 
quantity of their commentary and description. Merci- 
fully Iam not bidden. The Tower of S. Mark’s has 
fallen, greatest of the family of holy towers, the thou- 
sand years of it. Weare the last of the ephemerals to 
have eaten ices under the authentic shadow of an 
imagination whose mixture we cannot recover; that 
hundred yards of rose-flushed brick, staunch for a 
millennium, watch tower and bell tower, the pyramid of 
green marble, the flaming angel are down, crumbled in 
aminute. When the mastodon went out, none reported 
or wrote appreciative notices. It is better to return, 
with what appetite one may, to the tickets for the 
season’s exhibitions. 


But I shall leave London for the provinces this time. 
{In the general nakedness of exhibitions there is a 
welcome sign of change from a dingy enough quarter, the 
town of Wolverhampton. The Fine Art section of the 
Exhibition there is not arranged after the customary 
cynical fashion. At the recent Academy banquet the 
President gave his guests to understand that the 
Academy Exhibition and its school included all the 
talent of the country that need be considered. So far 
is this from being true that it would be difficult to 
point to any considerable artist who has made his first 
appearance in the Academy exhibitions of the last ten 
years, or come from its schools. This decade indeed 
has been ‘remarkable for an ignoring of the Academy 
by artists of promise, a treatment it has richly 
merited, and for a reversal among critics as well of 
the old obsequious attitude. It would probably be 
true to say that at no time in its history has the 
Academy been so low in authority and general 
esteem. Take Mr. Sargent away and a handful of 
other artists, and what would remain to tempt anyone 
hesitating between the boredom of a huge exhibition 


And now that London is becoming weary of this ill- 
managed picture-bazaar, the provinces also begin to 
revolt. In the Exhibition at Glasgow last summer the 
break had not yet come; the ‘‘ pictures of the year’” 
were there on sufferance, wedged among the makings 
of a fine historical collection of the century, particularly 
of that French school that is still jealously excluded 
from our National Gailery. At Wolverhampton, 
for the first time in such exhibitions, a definite 
taste has prevailed; the committee has had the 
courage of its adviser’s convictions; popular names 
have been of no account, youth and outsidership have 
been no hindrance to presence and good places; and 
the result is a limited, well arranged, and deeply in-: 
teresting collection. I do not pretend that Mr. Hodson’s 
taste is absolute (it is no secret that he has been the 
chief organiser) that all his inclusions and exclusions, or 
his estimate of the value of what is shown are beyond 
discussion; but there is evidence of an intelligible 
choice in the given space, of conviction and study, and’ 
there is probably very little there for any other reason’ 
than liking or admiration. . 

That surely is something gained, something better than 
a flaccid catering for hypothetical tastes by the com- 
mittee-mind ; and the sooner other centres follow this 
lead, not only in big efforts, but in annual exhibitions and 
the management of permanent collections, the better for 
their health. Mr. Hodson tells me that at Wolverhampton 
a reform has been adopted in the permanent collection 
whose necessity I have often urged. That is to stow 
away in racks, where they can be consulted on occasion, 
or whence they can be brought out and rehung if it is 
desired, those pictures that accumulate by gift or hasty 
purchase, so that the walls are stodged up, dulled or 
vulgarised, and better work excluded. No such retire- 
ment need be irrevocable ; there will always be a margin 
of disputable work; certain pictures condemned by one 
generation will amuse or interest another; but the 
gallery of the future, in self-defence, must have some 
power of shelving, literally, a part of its stores. Look 
at the ignominious state of the Tate Gallery. More 
than half its contents ought to be shelved for occa- 
sional reference by curious students of the maladies. 
of sentiment and execution ; the choice and certain part 
only ought to have the seal of exhibition in a national 
gallery. The ideal is that arrived at in the Print 
Room : stores for the student ; a choice exhibition for 
the public. Pictures would require more storage space 
than drawings or prints; but wall space is the least 
economical way of storing, and the most damaging to 
the standard of a public collection. 

Another excellent feature of the collection is the 
importance given to drawings and prints. The ground 
floor is given up to these, with some additions of choice 
manuscripts, printed pages and bindings. The etchings 
are particularly well treated, so that the pedigree of 
the art is made clear to the visitor, and he sees how 
the serious effort of our own time in Méryon, Whistler, 
Haden, Legros, Strang and others, goes back to: 
roots in Rembrandt and Direr. Mr. Hodson is 
an admirer, above all, of Mr. Legros and Mr. Strang, 
and the latter has a space given to him which he well! 
deserves. Besides etchings and drawings, including 
some of those recent heads of children in which he has 
modified the manner of Holbein, by use of line and slight 
modelling in watercolour with lights rubbed out, there 
is a series of paintings executed for Mr. Hodson’s. 
library, the ‘‘ Life and Death of Adam”. The 
admirable studies for these are also shown; the most 
beautiful, perhaps, is the figure of Eve for the expulsion. 
Here again I wish to praise the tendency rather than 
to examine the result in detail. If a school of big 
figure-painting is to become valid in England, it must 
be by the action of private patrons and of public bodies. 
having the courage, lately shown by Liverpool in the 
case of Mr. Furse, or by Mr. Hodson here in the case 
of Mr. Strang, to choose their man and give him space: 
and opportunity. It is astonishing how few individuals 
or public bodies have had this courage. What a 
beggarly story is that of the last century; Etty, 
Stevens, Watts all eager to work, and hardly a patron 
to say, Here is a blank space in my house or hall or 
church; will you fill it with such and such a sub’ect ! 
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Upstairs the galleries are arranged after this fashion. 
There is a small gathering of English painters of 
the eighteenth century, necessarily rather accidental. 
Among them are two splendid Wilsons, one belonging 
to Lord Yarborough, an earlier to Mr. Stopford Brooke. 
There is a fine Gainsborough, a portrait of Sir 
Uvedale Price, that shows how readily he adopted 
any technical means that would give him his effect. 
He wished to represent two of his own drawings in the 
picture; he has simply drawn them in crayon and 
glazed them over. Another gallery holds various 
English and French painters of the nineteenth century, 
Stevens, Watts, Whistler, Legros, Millais, French land- 
scape, Ricard, Couture, and others. Among pictures 
by M. Legros is a finely modelled group-of ecclesiastics 
from Mr. Stopford Brooke’s collection, a version (from 
Liverpool) of the subject at the Tate, but including an 
old woman with a wonderful pair of hands ; a ‘‘ Psyche” 
that illustrates curiously the dilettante, classical side of 
the Frenchman’s art, and a portrait of Sir E. Burne- 
Jones that is like a visit to one part of Mr. Watts’ 
territory. A painter who will have his niche some 
day when the Tate Gallery is reasonably arranged is 
represented here by three pieces, namely Frank Potter. 
Potter, I suppose, came out of the Frederick Walker 
group, the Millais-inspired illustrators. But he 
wrought to a point in painting that the others never 
reached. He has all their simplicity and intimacy of 
the home subject, but he had left the sticky mesquinerie 
of the watercolour and wood-engraving for a painter- 
like sense of light upon surfaces, mystery in shadows. 
It is enough to point to the reflection of lamplight on 
the lower edge of a picture frame over a piano in one 
of these pieces to bring out the difference. What a 
curious, affecting importance this warm band of gold 
takes in the family of warm tones, in the design of 
spaces! Potter’s skill and certainty were not those of 
the Dutch interior painters ; but by the spirit in which 
the material is treated this little picture touches a deep 
note. Potter exhibited at one of the Grosvenor 
galleries, and died on the day that a gleam of success 
came upon his struggles. 

Another gallery holds a collection of the Pre- 
raphaelites, and among them a curious picture belong- 
ing to Mr. Arthur Kay, attributed, says the catalogue, 
by Sir J. E. Millais to Madox Brown. If this is Madox 
Brown’s and as early as the style of it suggests, it is 
the original of the material, if not the sentiment, of the 
more famous ‘‘ Autumn Leaves ” by Millais. Its leaves 
and toadstools, again, compare with those in Mr. 
Holman Hunt’s ‘‘Two Gentlemen of Verona”. The 
picture is not mentioned in the life or journals of 
Madox Brown ; it would be interesting to have its date 
and history established. 

Last of all is a gallery containing the work of living 
painters. Sir George Reid, Messrs. Peppercorn, Clausen, 
John Reid, Napier Hemy, Nicholson, Charles Shannon, 
Ricketts are here, and of the New English Art Club 
group Messrs. Steer, Conder, Rothenstein, Tonks and 
others. In this general collection Mr. Steer takes his 
place royally. His ‘‘ Hydrangea” shines out, brilliant, 
in its own way, beyond anything in the galleries, 
taking the sun fearlessly and giving it, a splendid 
tribute of our century to its most ardent love. 


De o2 M- 

STRAUSS, HUNEKER AND OTHERS. 
(js picking up a copy of the New York ‘‘ Musical 

_ Courier” of 2 July I found myself to have been 
publicly assassinated, cut up in pieces and eaten. 
This ruthless work was done by my friend Mr. James 
Huneker. Exactly why it was done must remain for 
ever something of a mystery, though I suspect the 
main cause to be that I had said I did not like the 
music of Richard Strauss. Anyhow, there I am, killed, 
chopped up and devoured; and I can do no more than 
struggle with unkind fate by pretending to be alive. 
The pretence will be feeble enough, I dare say: it 
is not easy for a dead man to slay his murderer; but 
I must do my best in the circumstances. I seize the 


opportunity of defending myself this week, as my next 
article must be devoted to one very silly opera, ‘‘ La 








Princesse Osra”, and one which may prove good or 
bad, ‘‘ Der Wald ”’. 

Mr. Huneker, then, objects to the following sentence, 
which appeared in these columns rather more than a 
month ago, ‘‘ A little while ago Strauss was the mode 
in certain parts of Germany, and now that he is out- 
moded, as completely outmoded as the writers of the 
Beardsley-Yellow-Book period, he is beginning to find 
a few admirers in New York and London”. Mr. 
Huneker retorts ‘‘ Richard Strauss is not ‘ outmoded’ 
in Germany or anywhere else, because he has never 
been the mode”. Then I want to know what a mode 
is. If there was a Yellow-book mode, if there have 
been various fashions in painting, music, literature, 
then there certainly was a Strauss mode. That 
is not to say Strauss is necessarily a worthless 
composer. Good men and bad men are alike 
the victims of the mode: often a bad man gets 
shoved into a position he does not deserve and the 
good man is kept out; but sometimes the good man 
gets there also. The main thing is that there are 
always emptyheads on the look out for a man to 
glorify, emptyheads who form themselves into groups 
and consider themselves advanced and daring spirits, 
and get a sort of reflected distinction from the man 
they set up as a demi-god. Richard Strauss was for 
some years the victim of the emptyheads of Berlin. 
Mr. Huneker does not seem to be aware of it, but 
there actually were numbers of German musicians—I 
have met them and spoken to them—who took upon 
themselves to rearrange the order of the great com- 
posers ; and while excluding Mozart, Bach, Wagner 
from their list they took Beethoven, Liszt and Richard 
Strauss as the most gigantic musical geniuses the 
world had seen. Mr. Delius told me last year, on his 
return to France after a long stay in Berlin, that the 
same thing was going on amongst the younger students. 
That is what I call a mode, and in that sense, in spite 
of Mr. Huneker’s denials, I say Richard Strauss was a 
mode. Very well, then, he was a mode; and he has 
ceased to be a mode; and now only very young students 
and elderly musical critics think he stands where he did. 
The men who formerly adored him have probably 
transferred their affections and allegiance elsewhere ; 
for it is characteristic of the people who create these 
modes that they rarely stick long to one idol. They 
make their victim think himself secure of fame and 
name, and then they leave him. They are the curse of 
all art; but wherever there is art you find them. 

What I wish to prove is that Richard Strauss has 
never had any serious reputation amongst serious and 
reputable musicians as a great composer—that is why 
I harp on the word ‘‘ mode” so long. Not so long ago 
Mr. le Gallienne was a mode in a small way: he had 
his admirers and his books sold. Where is Mr. le 
Gallienne now? Perosi was a mode—and where is he 
now ? Wecannot have a man foisted on us as a great 
original composer merely because a few students 
chattered a great deal about him some time ago. We 
must listen to his music as if we had never heard of 
him before. That is what I have done with the music 
of Strauss of recent years, and that is what appears to 
annoy Mr. Huneker. Mr. Huneker tells me that little of 
the music has been played in London and that I am 
judging it ‘‘ after two hearings of the new music, after 
some tentative experiments with the ‘ Heldenleben’ 
on the piano”. Well, I wrote my article on Strauss 
very carefully, and I expected it to be read care- 
fully. It is true I have heard comparatively little of 
the “‘new music” in London, but then I live com- 
paratively little in London. I have heard it, often under 
Strauss’ direction, in various Continental towns during 
my expeditions in search of music that was really “new ©. 
Such as I have been able to hear or get hold of I have 
studied with the greatest care; and I don’t like it--I 
cannot like it. There is nothing in it that frightens 
me: there is not a chord or a progression that might 
not be so used as to be beautiful ; what I complain of 
is that beauty is the last thing Strauss thinks of. Or 
rather, his music is not beautiful because he has no 
beautiful, sincere emotion to express. No composer 
ever paid more attention to precise expression than 
Wagner did; and hampered as he was by the necessity 
of keeping close up to the meaning of the words—ham- 
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pered by the words themselvesand the necessity of setting 
down ugly German gutturals to be poured out from 
German throats—he yet managed to make all his phrases 
beautiful. Examinethe Wanderer’s music in ‘‘Siegfried”’, 
Brangaene’s in ‘‘ Tristan” and you find a whole world 
of beauty in every bar. Strauss, writing simply for 
the orchestra, not bothered by words or voices, is 
never other than common. Mr. Huneker finds revealed 
in his music a ‘‘ new, individual soul, a soul of sublime 
imagination and emotional intensity’. That is exactly 
what I have looked for and what I have never been able 
to find. 

My mind is, as I said in my former article, quite 
open. At any moment all the wonder and the glory 
may be revealed to me. ‘‘You may drag John 
Runciman to Strauss, but you can’t unseal his ears”’ 
says Mr. Huneker. My ears have never been sealed, 
and they open their widest at a hint of human emotion, 
of loveliness of melody or harmony. Yet I own to no 
great anxiety to hear what Strauss has to tell me about 
Till Eulenspiegel or Zarathustra. One is inevitably pre- 
judiced against a man who thinks such subjects very fine. 
A man who deliberately selects so poor a poem as 
‘Enoch Arden ” for musical illustration cannot claim to 
be considered intellectual. And yet it is as, above all, an 
intellectual musician that most is claimed for Strauss. 
Really big painters, novelists, musicians, do not take 
such subjects. If they have a great deal to tell us they 
take great subjects. Mr. Huneker insists that Strauss 
has a great deal to tell us and that is why 
his music is valuable; then he proceeds to say that 
what Strauss has to tell us does not in the least matter 
and he (Strauss) *‘ presents no programs, and only clues 
in his titles, being content that the world should enjoy 
or despise his music as absolute music, no more”. 
Neither as absolute music nor as music with a mighty 
content—music with such a content as that of the 
Ninth symphony—can I enjoy Strauss. He simply 
bores and annoys me. 

The concert season is nearly at an end. There is 
no particular moral to be gathered, save, perhaps, 
that people should not give concerts; and on this 
I have sufficiently insisted in this Review. I have 
attended more concerts this season than I had done 
for some years, and I find things neither better nor 
worse than they used to be. Everyone plays the 
piano well nowadays, but the really great players 
are as rare as ever. Bauer is by very far the 
best of the year and he has not played nearly 
enough. On the other hand many that we need 
not hear at all have played too much: thus is the 
balance of things kept true. I dropped into the London 
Organ School—one of the best of our teaching institu- 
tions—the other day primarily to have a look at the fine 
organ Mr. Casson putin there ; and I found in full swing 
a concert given by the pupils of Mr. and Madame 
Fischer-Sobell. 1 stayed to hear some fantasias of Rabl 
for piano, violin and cello ; charmingly played by 
Mme. Fischer-Sobell, Miss Ethel Rooke and Miss 
Evans, they turned out to be a series of most delicate, 
pretty trifles. A whole concert on a hot Saturday after- 
noon was more than mortal flesh could stand, but I 
heard some excellent piano-playing by Miss Stedman 
and Miss Lebrun, and Miss Rayner sang well. 


Jape Re 





‘SLA: MEINE,” 


UCK—a hateful thing, is it not? As moralists, 
you hate it. As rationalists, you hate it. How- 

ever inexemplary your own conduct, you wish, as you 
watch the struggle of life, bad people to go under, and 
good people to come up smiling to the top. Yet are 
you often forced to own that the old comparison 
between the unrighteous and the green bay tree still 
holds good. And alas! not only the clever unrighteous, 
but also the stupid unrighteous, often flourisheth before 
your eyes. ‘‘ Why”, you ask, ‘‘has So-and-So got on 
so well? He is not brilliant. In fact, his brain is 
rather below the average. Yet....” Your rational 
sense insisting on some sort of explanation of So-and- 
So’s success, you murmur something about “force 
of character”. But, as often as not, So-and-So 


happens to have a receding chin and a wandering 
eye. You find yourselves brought up—bump !— 
against the dead wall of Luck. M. Maeterlinck has 
lately scaled this wall, and peered over it, and assured 
you, for your comfort, that there is something on the 
other side of it—something really rational. A lucky 
man, according to M. Maeterlinck, is one who, in a 
previous incarnation, was a sage. In him, hidden deep 
down in his soul, the old wisdom and foresight linger 
unsuspected, prompting him to do or not to do this 
thing or that; and he, unconsciously, obeys these 
promptings, and so, mysteriously, prospers. This is a 
pretty explanation, and one is eager to accept it. I 
fancy that M. Capus, however, would laugh it to scorn. 
It is quite impossible that Julien Bréard, the hero of 
‘‘La Veine”, was ever a sage, even in the remotest 
incarnation, so grossly sensual and earthy a creature 
is he now. And yet, through no quality except luck, 
he rises triumphantly from point to point, and is still 
rising when the final curtain hides him from us. M. 
Capus evidently regards the incidence of Luck asa pure 
fluke. ‘‘ Je crois”, says Bréard (and the speech is one 
of those in which the author, rather than the character, 
seems to be speaking), ‘‘je crois que tout homme pas 
trop sot, pas trop timide, a dans la vie son heure de 
veine, un moment ot les autres hommes semblent 
travailler pour lui, ott les fruits viennent se mettre a 
portée de sa main... Cette heure-la, c’est triste a 
dire, mais ce n’est ni le travail, ni le courage, ni la 
patience qui nous la donne. Elle sonne a une horloge 
qu’on ne voit pas, et tant qu’elle n’a pas sonné pour 
nous, nous avons beau déployer tous les talents et 
toutes les vertus, il n’y a rien 4 faire, nous sommes des 
fétus de paille”. There you have the whole philosophy 
of the play. ‘‘ Comme c’est faux, ce que vous dites la, 
et surtout décourageant!” cries the woman to whom 
Bréard has expounded it. Nevertheless, it turns out to 
be not at all false in Bréard’s case. The hour of luck 
strikes presently for him, and he, though he is weak 
and lazy and of no more than average intelligence, 
becomes a rich and famous man, apparently self-made, 
with a brilliant future in the Chamber of Deputies. 
Naturally, this demonstration by M. Capus has made 
most of the dramatic critics very angry. Like Charlotte 
Lanier, they declare it to be false and discouraging. 
Discouraging it may be. But that it is not wholly 
false is testified for any one of us by a score of in- 
stances in life. It is, at any rate, much less false and 
frivolous than that notion which the average critic 
accepts so respectfully from the average dramatist—the 
notion of vir ue triumphant in the end. 

M. Capus has been chidden also for the low moral 
tone revealed by every character in his play. ‘‘ They 
have’’, writes one shocked critic, ‘‘no more morals 
than have monkeys”. Precisely. And that is the 
very reason why it is absurd for anyone to be shocked. 
You are not shocked by the thought of what goes on in 
the branches of a primeval forest, for there, as you know, 
there is no consciousness of moral law. Monkeys are 
not wicked, because they are not consciously wicked. 
If we sent into their midst missionaries who could 
learn their language and teach them clearly the 
differences (as determined by us) between right and 
wrong, and if, thereafter, the monkeys still persisted in 
their traditional license, we should have the right to 
regard them as wicked, and to be shocked by them. 
Turn, now, to the characters in this play. The first 
scene is the interior of a Parisian flower-shop. Three 
girls, wiring flowers, discuss the comparative 
advantages of being and not being ‘‘ honnéte ”. 
Two of them think that a girl who is so has 
the better chance of being happy and _ success- 
ful in the long run. A third inclines strongly 
to the opposite view. She does her duty in her present 
state of life, but her ideal is to be the mistress of a 
millionaire. Enter the ‘‘patronne” of the shop, an 
amiable, respectable, hard-working woman. The ques- 
tion is referred to her. She replies ‘‘ Si c’est un conseil 
que vous me demandez, je vous dirai de rester honnétes 
le plus longtemps que vous pourrez; d’abord vous ne 
risquez rien. Mais le jour ot Je hasard vous fera 
rencontrer un homme qui vous aimera et que vous 
aimerez aussi, tachez de ne plus le quitter” etc. etc. 
Later, enters a gentleman to buy a button-hole. A 
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millionaire, he offers leisure and luxury to the girl who 
has been dreaming of him. When he has gone, the 
girl reports to the patronne the offer and its accept- 
ance. ‘‘Vous ne me gardez rancune?” she asks. 
““Moi?” laughs the patronne. ‘‘Je te souhaite 
qu’une chose, c’est d’étre parfaitement heureuse. Tu 
vas mener la vie que tu désirais. Tache de ne pas 
perdre la téte.” Try not to lose your head: that 
is the one golden rule of sexual conduct known 
to the characters throughout the play. Conventional 
morality in sex is not flouted by them: it does not 
exist for them. They are, for the most part, honest, 
industrious, kindly, unselfish folk; but the notion of 
chastity or continence as a good thing, and of un- 
chastity or incontinence as a bad thing, in itself, is a 
notion of which no glimmer is revealed to them. Con- 
sequently, they are blameless, one and all, for their 
wrong-doing. To be shocked by them argues a 
hopeless confusion of mind. Let our dramatic critics 
reserve their indignation for those other plays, in 
which the characters are self-conscious winkers and 
gigglers over their own misconduct, taking us into 
their confidence, and inviting us to wink and giggle 
with them. Such plays are not at all uncommon 
on our virtuous native stage, and no man need be 
ashamed of being shocked by them. 

Perhaps the play’s wholly non-moral atmosphere 
detracts somewhat from the value of it as a picture 
of life. In life such an atmosphere is found only in 
places where there is wealth and leisure. The characters 
in ‘‘ La Veine” belong mostly to the poor and hard- 
working class. In France—as will be granted by any- 
one whose knowledge of France is not based wholly on 
hearsay—this class is even more strongly under the 
influence of morality than it is in England. And thus, 
M. Capus . . . But here have I been solemnly weighing 
the play as a philosophy of life, and as a representa- 
tion of life, when all the while I ought to have been 
writing of it as what it so pre-eminently is: a little 
_ comedy shimmering all through with a humour that 
is not quite like any other. I shall return to it next 
week. 

Two performances of ‘‘ The Alchemist” have been 
given by the Elizabethan Stage Society. It was 
inevitable that Shakespeare, who treated the world as 
a lover, should outlast Ben Jonson, who treated it as 
a schoolmaster ; for love is always loved—loved in pro- 
poftion to its ardour, whilst pedagogy is always hated— 
hated in proportion to its soundness ; and Ben Jonson was 
as sound a pedagogue as was Shakespeare an ardent 
lover. Accordingly, it is inevitable that almost any 
play of Shakespeare commends itself to the theatrical 
manager at a loss for a novelty, whilst the notion that 
a brass. farthing might be made out of Ben Jonson 
would be scouted—rightly, no doubt—as a madman’s 
dream. I regret this .state of things. For in 
such a play as ‘The Alchemist” there is for 
me (and must be for anyone else who is capable 
of judging a work of art on its own merits, 
apart from the glamour of its writer’s name) much 
more entertainment than there is in certain inferior 
comedies of Shakespeare, familiar to us all. Though 
I, too, love lovers, and dislike schoolmasters, I prefer 
Ben at his best to Will at his worst. When Will 
makes love feebly, in a perfunctory way, then give me 
Ben, in his lustiest mood, driving home his soundest 
lesson. The lesson of ‘‘The Alchemist” is as fresh 
even now, and as salutary, as when this silly town 
was agog for the philosopher’s stone ; and the humour 
with which it is set forth has lost nothing of its depth 
and richness. Yet, whilst ‘‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor” is to jig triumphantly along ‘‘till the corona- 
tion”, for all the world to see, ‘‘ The Alchemist ”’, after 
two esoteric performances in London, is to be per- 
formed before the University Extension Students at 


Cambridge. Such are the respective fates of the 
schoolmaster and the lover. Assuredly an unjust 
world. Max. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 


He ora proof of the pudding is in the eating”, and 

the test of the validity of generalisations in 
regard to such matters as insurance is to be found in 
concrete examples. 

We have frequently expressed the opinion that in- 
surance offices which have been long in existence are 
likely to present superior attractions to policy-holders. 
The Royal Exchange office was incorporated in 1720; 
its merits are well known and unquestionable, and they 
form a concrete example of the benefits of a long exis- 
tence from an insurance point of view. 

Another point that we have had occasion to emphasise 
is that relatively small offices are apt to show better 
results than very large companies. In all branches of 
the insurance business the Royal Exchange is small 
rather than large, and in each department good results 
are exhibited. 

The accounts for the year 1901 supply {the proof of 
these statements. In the Life department new policies 
were issued, assuring £608,000. With the exception 
of the preceding four years this amount is considerably 
larger than the office has usually reported; but the 
new business is sufficient to produce a_ substantial 
increase in the premium income after deducting 
cessations from. all causes, and, as we have often 
remarked, a small but steady increase in premium 
income is likely to be more advantageous to existing 
policy-holders than rapid development which is, 
usually, abnormally expensive. The life assurance 
fund increased during the year by about £40,000, 
and yielded interest at rather more than 33 per cent. 
As the liabilities are valued on a 3 per cent. basis 
the contribution to surplus from this source is about 
16s. per cent. per annum of the funds. The ex- 
penditure, including the cost of the quinquennial 
valuation, was 15 per cent. of the premium income, 
showing a further contribution to surplus of about 
3 per cent. of the premiums received. The claims 
arising from death were less than the amount expected 
and provided for, so that the third principal source of 
profit also proved favourable. 

The results to participating policy-holders in the 
Royal Exchange have long been excellent, but at future 
distributions of surplus the participating policy-holders 
will receive a larger, and the shareholders a smaller, 
proportion of the profits than was formerly the case. 
The consequence of this new arrangement should be 
directly beneficial to the policy-holders, and, indirectly, 
should prove of advantage to the shareholders, since it 
will tend to make a popular office still more popular. 
The shareholders will receive a smaller proportion of a 
larger business, which before long ought to yield a 
better return than a larger share of a smaller profit. 

The Fire department is also well managed and lucra- 
tive. In many years during which the profits of other 
fire insurance companies have been small or negative, 
the Royal Exchange has managed to conduct its fire 
business at a prefit; even last year when many bad 
results were reported the claims and expenses together 
only absorbed 94°7 per cent. of the premium, leaving a 
trading profit of more than 5 per cent., which, in a 
notoriously bad year, must be considered satisfactory. 

The Marine branch, as is the way of these depart- 
ments, has not always been lucrative for the share- 
holders, but in igor the premiums amounted to 
£160,000, and the losses and expenses to £125,000, 
showing a profit of nearly £35,000, in addition to 
interest on the marine funds amounting to £8,000. _ 

The recently established Accident department is also 
proving a source of profit, since out of a premium 
income of £48,000 less than £36,000 had to be paid 
away for claims and expenses; the sum of £2,500 was 
transferred from this department to profit and loss and 
the Accident fund was increased by £10,600. 

It is particularly satisfactory to be able to show that 
one of the oldest insurance offices in the kingdom, 
working on steady and conservative lines, is exhibiting 
marked prosperity in every branch of the business. Its 
financial position, and the policies which it offers, are 
eminently attractive to policy-holders, and at the same 
time the successful management of the office gives a 
good return to those who are fortunate enough to be 
shareholders in the corporation. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
PRO-BOER METHODS AND SIR ALBERT 
HIME. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 

2 Pump Court, Temple, E.C., 17 July, 1902. 
Sir,—Will you permit me to draw your attention to 
a leading article which appeared in the ‘‘ Daily News” 
of 12 July last? I enclose a copy of it, together with a 
letter from Sir Albert Hime. The article states that a 
report of an interview in which Sir Albert Hime ‘‘de- 
clared against the suspension of the Cape Constitution” 
was censored in Natal, while Mr. Hulett’s interview in 
which a view favourable to suspension was expressed, 
was permitted to appear in the ‘‘ Times of Natal”. Sir 

Albert Hime’s letter speaks for itself. 
I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 
W. Basi, WorsFOLD. 


Hotel Cecil, 17 July, 1902. 

Dear Mr. WorsFo.Lp,—I have read the article in the 
“Daily News” of 12 July, 1902, entitled ‘‘ The 
Censored Premier”, and the accompanying statement 
published under the heading ‘‘Greater Britain” which 
you have forwarded to me. The assertion that my 
interview was censored in Natal because I expressed 
an opinion unfavourable to the movement for the sus- 
pension of the Cape Constitution, and therefore the 
whole fabric of the ‘‘ Daily News” argument built upon 
it, are absolutely untrue. In the first place such a 
statement would not have correctly represented my 
views on the suspension question, and in the second, I 
expressed no opinion at all on that question. What I 
did discuss was the terms of peace, and the reason why 
the Censor thought it expedient to excise the report of 
my interview, was, I fancy, my remark that I thought 
it was a mistake to allow the Boers to possess modern 
arms of precision and to allow equality of languages in 
the Courts. 

You have my permission to publish this reply. 

I am, faithfully yours, 
A. H. HIME. 


THE CHURCH AND THE EDUCATION BILL. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
16 July, 1902. 

Sir,—The mass of Church people are assuredly 
unaware of the aspect which the education question is 
rapidly assuming. They have had a general notion 
that the Government means io treat the Church schools 
with something approaching to justice, while protecting 
the interests of non-Churchmen. The debates in Parlia- 
ment are not reported in the most widely read of the 
daily papers, several of which, moreover, are under 
Dissenting influences. Even the fullest Parliamentary 
reports are not very illuminative to people unfamiliar 
with the purport of ‘‘clause 4” or ‘‘clause 8”. How 
many ordinary Church people could describe correctly 
the drift of ‘‘ the Cowper-Temple clause ”’ ? 

It is therefore not superfluous to offer a brief state- 
ment of the present position. 

1. In any of the secondary schools hereafter to be 
provided by the new educational authority no religious 
teaching save ‘‘ undenominational” will be permitted. 
In other words the religious teaching which satisfies 
Dissenters but which Churchmen regard as maimed, 
incomplete, defective, and therefore false, is to be once 
more endowed from funds of which the major part 
comes out of Churchmen’s pockets, while the Church’s 
own Catechism is to be cast out as an unclean thing. 

2. ‘*Undenominationalism ” being thus vested with 
a monopoly in the State’s secondary schools, there now 
evaporates all hope that the Government intends to do 
the Church the common justice of allowing her teachers 
to instruct her children in the State’s primary schools. 
Yet this concession was the bare minimum of what 
Churchmen had a right to demand. The banishment 
of distinctive Church teaching under the Cowper- 
Temple clause has been the source and origin of untold 
mischief; and this so far from being ended is ap- 
parently to be perpetuated. 

_ 3- Even in the Church’s own schools dissenting 
intolerance seeks to hamper the freedom of Church 


teaching by insisting that on the board of managers 
the Church’s representatives are to be in a majority. 
There is reason to fear that the Government will give 
way on this point. 

4. To sum up :—(a) The situation is that the Church, 
both in her own schools and in the purely State schools, 
is menaced with the final deprivation of her right to 
teach religion to her own children. (4) The remedy is 
that Churchmen, pursuing the successful tactics of the 
Dissenters, should in each constituency let their 
Parliamentary representative understand plainly that at 
the next election they will actively resent any betrayal 
of the Church’s just rights and liberties. 

Yours obediently, 
Aymez LoyAvULte. 


CRAMMERS AND THE EDUCATION OF 


ARMY OFFICERS. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
72 Comeragh Road, W., 15 July, 1902. 

Sir,—I have been ‘‘cramming ” for the public 
schools since 1872. I have been ‘‘cramming” for 
Oxford and Cambridge since 1875. I have been 
“cramming” for the army and the higher Civil Service 
since 1877. I am ashamed neither of the work nor of 
the word. To fit myself for this special work, I studied 
hard at the British Museum for seven years. Nota 
scrap of printed matter bearing upon the higher educa- 
tion that I could get hold of did I neglect. One of the 
most gratifying compliments I was ever paid was a 
casual remark made by Dr. Garnett of the British 
Museum to an inquirer who puzzled him, ‘‘ Oh, here’s 
a gentleman who will tell us all about examinations, he 
is sure to know”. Those who are acquainted with 
Dr. Garnett will understand what such a remark meant 
from him. Nor am I ashamed of the word (as I cheer- 
fully explained to the late Mr. Wren, and the editor of 
the ‘‘ New English Dictionary” some years ago); for 
whatever else it may connote, it always implies hard 
work on the part of both teacher and taught. Nor am 
I ashamed to add that papers on English literature set 
by such men as Matthew Arnold and Sir George Dasent 
have taught me not only what, but often how, to read. 
Again: to study closely examination papers on logic 
and science (or what the Scotch call moral philosophy), 
set at one time, say, by Mark Pattison, at another by a 
Scotch professor, often throws more light upon the 
essential difference between the methods of the higher 
education in England and Scotland than would yards 
of dreary twaddle from ‘‘ Professors of Education”. 
It is, however, the following sweeping and monstrous 
charge made by a correspondent in your current issue 
that has impelled me to write this letter. 

He says: (1) ‘‘Crammers fill their establishments 
mainly from the scum of the public schools, for com- 
petition negatives a too close inspection of a new- 
comer’s antecedents. The other students are the 
intellectual failures of public schools, a few foreigners 
of doubtful morals, and some delicate boys who are 
preparing for the Universities.” (2) ‘‘No student is 
refused admission if he produces the golden key.” 

As to the insinuation implied in (2), negatur. There 
are gentlemen now employed in His Majesty’s Services, 
whom I have not only taught personally without pay- 
ment, but whose other preparation I have paid for out 
of my own slenderly lined pocket. They may or may 
not be able eventually to recoup me; I shall never ask 
them to do so. 

As to (1): most of my pupils have been the sons of 
personal acquaintances, or sons of ¢hezr acquaintances. 
None of them would have insulted me by asking me to 
take charge of the ‘‘scum” that your imaginative 
correspondent pictures to himself. Whenever I have 
had any suspicion, I have acted in the way the following 
letter from an eminent scientific authority indicates :-— 

‘His mother is quite of opinion that, if I approve, 
yours is the place for him to enter. But with the con- 
viction of a proud parent, she fails to understand your 
request for extraneous testimony as to morals, and only 
replies, her son is a very innocent and pure-minded boy, 
and as he has only had 6d. a week pocket-money, he 
cannot have contracted any bad habits, and that he 
never has smoked or drunk anything stronger than 
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milk. All this is highly satisfactory, but it proves 
nothing. However I have asked for all particulars 
about his school, and masters, and when I have got 
them, I can write and ask all about the boy’s antece- 
dents of the head-master, and so satisfy you on that 
score. Mothers are, as the Scotch say, ‘kittle cattle’ 
to drive or lead.” ; 

I can assert without fear of contradiction that there 
are ‘‘crammers” who are both gentlemen and scholars, 
and who are as conscientious in, and as proud of, their 
work as your correspondent can be of his, be he who or 
what he may. 

Just a word in conclusion. I foresee a brisk attack 
on the public-school system in the near future. The 
very best private pupils within my experience have 
been public-school boys, notably Etonians. On saying 
this some time ago to the most eminent of living head- 
masters, he cordially agreed with me, and added that 
when he was a ‘‘private coach” at the University, the 
most delightful of his pupils, the most eager to get on, 
and the most grateful for help were the Etonians. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. P. Owen. 


| We are not on the side of the crammer, but the fact 
of our giving space to this letter, which seems wholly to 
be occupied with our correspondent’s own private 
affairs, will show that we are willing to hear what the 
other side has to say.—Ep. S. R.] 


SCOTCHMAN OR SCOTSMAN ? 
To the Editor of the SAaturDAyY REVIEW. 
Partickhill, Glasgow, 15 July, 1902. 

Sir,—In your issue of 12th inst. Mr. Turner has 
ignored, or is not aware of, the fact that many natives 
of Scotland prefer to describe themselves as ‘‘ Scottish- 
men”. They urge the use of this form because it is 
etymologically correct and is more euphonious. 

One reason, among others, why educated Scottish- 
men object to the use of the word ‘‘ Scotch” as applied 
to persons, is on account of it being a contraction of 
** Scottish”; and why, Mr. Editor, shouid they be 
charged with being ‘‘ashamed”’, and with showing 
“¢ extreme sensitiveness”’, because they think that some 
distinction should be made in the use of the adjective 
when describing their ‘‘ noble selves’, as against such 
gross and material things as ‘‘ whisky ”’, ‘‘ brose” and 
‘“‘haggis”? The contracted form ‘‘Scotch” is quite 
good enough for the latter. Further, Sir Walter Scott 
. almost invariably used ‘‘ Scottish”, and one need not 
look for a better authority or guide. The instances 
which Mr. Hunter gives of Scottishmen using the terms 
“‘Scotchmen” and ‘‘ Scotch” as applied to persons, 
prove nothing but the fact that even Scottishmen are 
liable to make slips occasionally. 

The same objection, though in a much lesser degree, 
applies to the adjective ‘‘Scots”, as it also is a con- 
traction of the correct form ‘‘ Scottish ”’. 

Banigoir, 
AN ORDINARY SCOTTISHMAN, 


PIERO DI COSIMO AND THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 
To the Editor of the SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 
17 Hanover Terrace, N.W., 15 July, 1902. 

Sir,—The power of the press is believed to be 
declining, yet the letters in the SATURDAY REVIEW have 
been strong enough to drive me, as no doubt many 
other indolent persons, to look at the great Piero di 
Cosimo in the Carfax Galleries. Perhaps you will let 
me say how much I hope that I may have the entertain- 
ment of seeing it again without being obliged to cross 
the Atlantic Ocean for that purpose ? 

Far be it that I should presume to hold an opinion of 
my own when the experts have spoken so clearly, and, 
for once, so unanimously. But an outsider may be 
allowed to express his pleasure in finding that a work 
to which such high technical values are awarded, has 
also qualities which appeal to the vulgar; is so curious, 
so multiform and so amusing. What an essay Hazlitt 
would have composed about this picture! Keats might 
hhave woven its episodes into a whole canto of ‘“‘ Endy- 





mion”. This ‘is exactly what parts of ‘‘The Faéry 
Queen ” would look like if Time with his dingy finger 
could obscure the varnish of verse. 

Is it not rather a serious matter that, with all our 
wealth, invaluable objects of this kind are permitted to 
pass from us? For the last fifteen years Great Britain 
has been bleeding at every pore,—a hemorrhage of art. 
Can we not occasionally staunch the flow? Nothing 
exactly like this Piero di Cosimo will ever be seen 
again; in its oddity and variety, in its perverse and 
comic beauty, it was rare when it was painted, and 
now it is unique. It should be put on a wall in the 
National Gallery for generations of nursery-maids to 
gape at with a “‘ Law! ain’t that funny?” and for 
successions of budding poets to gaze on till the metre 
bubbles in their throats. 

Please redouble your admirable efforts, and let the 
SATURDAY REVIEW be applauded for having kept one 
great Italian picture in England. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
EDMUND GOSSE. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD AND THE KELTIC 


LEGEND. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
14 July, 1902. 

Sir,—There is a point in Matthew Arnold’s poem 
mentioned by the reviewer of ‘‘ My Island” in your 
pages last week which may be worth mentioning as 
matter of interest to others than your reviewer. It 
is that the poet has read or heard the legend, and con- 
sequently expounded it, with an interesting inaccuracy ; 
he has mistaken the relative positions of saints and 
sun—a little blunder as to the very axis of the legend 
which has led him to lose perhaps none of its poetry but 
a certain subtle something in its point which it is a pity 
to have lost. 

As a matter of fact—or tradition—saints would 
appear to have been early risers and these two, accus- 
tomed to meet by mid-day in mid Anglesey, seem to 
claim no exception. Hence we have it that the saint 
from the east travelled with the sun at his back (either 
going or returning since the sun did not return but 
went on), he from the west with the sun before his face. 
Seiriol the White was the first, Cybi the Tawny was the 
last. Seiriol was white from not facing the burning 
rays, Cybi tawny from the fact that he faced them. But 
the poet has written the reverse, forgetting perhaps 
that saints rose betimes and that effect is sometimes 
opposite to cause and thus getting quit ofa certain com- 
plexity in the symbolism of the story. 

In my own allusion to the saints, it may be that I 
was too modest to fall foul of an eminent poet who had 
misread a little Keltic legend—it may be ‘I did not 
think it worth while though, since the book’s publica- 
tion, your reviewer and others seem to have made it so. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
EILIAN HUGHES. 


THE NIGHTINGALE’S SONG. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Plaistow Vicarage, Bromley, Kent, 15 July, 1902. 
Sir,—A propos of the nightingale singing late this 
year I may say that—though not generally known— 
this bird sings frequently after the young are hatched 
though certainly in a somewhat broken strain. The 
one heard however by your correspondent Mr. Watson 
on 22 June was probably the father of an unusually 
late brood and probably the eggs were not hatched 
then, as though single brooded the nightingale, like 
most other birds, will endeavour to bring off a clutch of 
eggs in safety, should any mischance befall the first or 
second attempt. Damp spoilt many egg's this year and 
mice at times work great havoc amongst our smaller 
birds’ eggs, especially those whose nests are on or near 
the ground. As to the cuckoo, I heard one in fairly 

good fettle on 2 July. This was in Wales. 
I remain, yours faithfully, 
J. WaLpoLe Bonp. 


[We agree with our correspondent; the nightingale 
does, occasionallytat any rate, sing a few notes after the 
yeung are hatched.—Ep. S. R.] 
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REVIEWS. 


GREATER ROME AND GREATER BRITAIN. 


“‘ Tiberius the Tyrant.” By J. C. Tarver. 
Constable. 1902. 155. net. 


Ae is question whether even to-day we have satis- 

factorily explained the origin and the duration of 
the Roman Empire—surely, from its personal interest 
and its results, the most striking incident as well as 
the most abiding influence in European politics. One 
reason certainly is that only now are emerging some- 
what similar circumstances. A- centrifugal reaction 
against any wide and all-embracing unity either pro- 
duced or followed the Reformation. Small notions, 
tightly shut up in narrow prejudices and increasing 
scantiness of communication, were parted off jealously 
in the West. No great ideal united Christendom 
whether ideal and pacific order of the Holy Roman 
Empire, or the welcome alternative of aggressive 
Crusades. Individualism was at the root of the 
Renaissance, of the ecclesiastical movement towards 
reform, and (odd though it may seem) of the universal 
tendency towards a strong and therefore a monarchic 
constitution. Lofty and impracticable ideals might thrive 
among scholastic dreamers, turbulent barons (to whom 
a profession of faith in church and empire made no 
demands on actual life) and a peasantry sunk in 
serfdom and ignorance. But there arises another 
factor, the burgher and the merchant; and a fresh 
expansion takes place, the colonial empires of England 
and Spain, and the strengthening and centralising, just 
within the limits of the nation, of the powers of govern- 
ment. For the commercial world is always in favour 
of autocratic government, “law and order”, until it 
has made its fortune ; then, if it knocks in vain at the 
doors of privilege, it becomes discontented; and we 
now know in its true significance the real incentive of 
the so-called democratic movement of our own time, 
the envious attacks of the middle class upon a privi- 
leged order, sometimes indeed justified, but by no 
means disinterested. 

The great merit of Mr. Tarver’s somewhat unequal 
work is the new light thrown on the enigmatic be- 
ginnings of the Roman Empire by the problems of 
Greater Britain to-day. Nothing could be more fresh 
and original and clearly put than the introduction, 
in which are exposed all the old prejudices of the 
nineteenth century, against slavery, for instance, and in 
favour of representative institutions. The keynote of the 
whole is struck in the early pages, where the economic 
basis is shown for this new reading of history. For 
Mommsen has shaken our faith in the credibility of 
historians, and has brushed aside the prejudice of 
doctrinaires ; in a humbler and more detailed sphere 
Seeley and Baring-Gould have laboured to make the 
personalities of the Caesars and their success more 
intelligible, and redeem them from undeserved disgrace. 
But even those well acquainted with the sympathetic 
treatment of the Roman Empire by these writers will 
learn much from Mr. Tarver’s introduction. It is 
entirely popular in tone; there are no foot-notes or 
references ; no quotation or balance of authorities; no 
signs of careful individual research; there is only 
strong common sense and clear judgment coming to 
bring order out of chaos, and show us why, in the 
opinion of a student of politics, at the dawn of this 
twentieth century, the civilised and competent society 
of Rome fell under a despotic Government, centred in 
a single magistrate. The answer was the new economic 
condition which substituted the Knights for the Senate, 
in the administration of an empire which had now 
reached its limit; the claims of Greater Rome; the 
downfall of the narrow Legitimist party, which desired 
to possess and enjoy the provinces as conquered 
territory ; the change from the empty forms of popular 
government in the capital to a regimen, founded upon 
the free choice and adherence of the most distant 
provinces, and which under the semblance of monarchy 
was truly democratic. The permanent Civil Service, 
on whom, and not on an elective assembly, depends a 
country’s welfare, were the Knights. The commercial 
interest welcomes the Principate, just as the wealthy 
traders united with the men of genius to salute the 
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Italian tyrant, as saving them from greater evils; 
just as to-day in Greater Britain, the centre of gravity 
for our Empire shifts from the debating hall of 
six hundred worthy representatives to the person of the 
monarch and the inner council of his advisers. Cicero, 
Cato, Dolabella, Brutus are ‘‘ Little Englanders”, a 
‘blind posterity of politicians, who waste their 
energies in spoiling the work of men of greater 
enlightenment”. For monarchy does not imply 
personal caprice, but rather the preservation of 
tradition and prestige, a guarantee of social equity and 
order, the office of the tactful peacemaker and con- 
ciliator. 

Now of the first three Caesars, the work of the third 
is by far the least striking and the most substantial. 
To Tiberius belongs the honour (or the demerit) of 
consolidating the Imperial Constitution and rendering 
it indispensable to civilisation and to ‘‘ Greater Rome”. 
Julius, with whom Mommsen in a foolish fit of paradox 
concludes his history, created nothing, rebuilt nothing, 
and left everything to be done again and by different 
methods. Doubtless, he had schemes of far-reaching 
organisation, but the actual effect of his brief rule was 
no better and no worse than that of thousands of other 
military ‘‘pronunciamentos”’, in which a capable soldier 
is seated in the palace to succeed futile talkers or a worn- 
out dynasty. Augustus, for whose character and success 
every liberal student of history must entertain a profound 
veneration, while contradicting in every detail the 
policy of Julius, produced no lasting system, and rather 
gloried in the temporary expedient, the makeshift 
pretence, the disguise of power and responsibility, 
which rendered his successor’s task so unfairly hard. 
On Tiberius fell the entire work of reconstruction. 
He had to reconstitute upon the firm impersonal lines 
(‘‘ principes mortales, rempublicam zternam esse”, he 
reminds us) of a permanent State a hasty and 
hypocritical compromise which under Augustus had 
depended mainly on personal charm. He placed it 
beyond the reach of caprice, beyond the hurt of way- 
wardness, madness, or cruelty of succeeding princes. 
The great machine moved on with justice and precision, 
in spite of Caius and Nero. Tiberius is hated with a 
worse hatred by the philosophic historians and gossiping. 
memoir-writers of a later age—just because he made 
and showed the Empire indispensable, and put an end 
for ever to the hopes of the narrow Legitimist party, 
the ‘Little Englanders” of Lesser Rome. «The 
Empire was the triumph of the Provincials, of the 
Knights, of Imperial Federation. It was a deathblow 
to the City State. 

To such a character as Tiberius we can do justice 
more readily to-day. All our modern ideals are 
imperial or social. The actual system, nominally in 
operation in England, satisfies neither. The House of 
Commons is far too narrow, insular, and senatorial for 
Imperial matters; far too large and unwieldy for 
municipal improvements, too centralised to understand 
the ‘‘nuances” of local needs and requirements. 
Insensibly, its prestige and its usefulness must pass, in 
the one case, to local assemblies, elective or ‘‘ex 
officio”, in the other to some body as yet unformed, in 
which we may certainly say the direct elective power of 
the people will be superseded by royal nomination, not 
in order to coerce but to enforce popular liberties. This 
wider parliament Rome never knew. Local autonomy 
was too wisely liberal to make it necessary; foreign 
relations too unimportant and simple to render needful 
a consultative policy of Imperial and national defence. 
Tiberius honestly tried to make the Dyarchy a success. 
He represented, it must be remembered, a naturally 
republican house, with traditions of equality, at least 
within the magic circle of senatorial families. His 
autocracy was forced upon him, first for his own 
security, secondly, by the pressing needs of public peace 
and order. He failed to make the Senate interested 
either in this great ideal of pacification and orderly 
government ; just as for some time the beneficent and 
far-reaching designs of Victoria in the matter of colonial 
expansion were in real danger from want of sym- 
pathy in her Ministers. Nor did it ever become a useful 
municipal assembly ; from the first, the care of the city 
of Rome, its police, its corn, were under immediate 
control of Imperial nominees. The substitution for this 
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curiously anomalous and incompetent body of an inner 
cabinet of consultation, aided by an unobtrusive but 
efficient Civil Service of freedmen or knights, was the 
lasting work of Tiberius and his enduring legacy. The 
Empire took final form in all essentials under him ; but 
it was by no means according to his first intentions, 
and the failure of his honest attempt to realise the 
Dyarchy was as great a disappointment to him as it 
was ari unquestioned blessing to posterity. 

Now as to his private character, into which Baring- 
Gould in his eloquent ‘‘ Tragedy of the Czsars ”’, and 
Mr. Tarver in this present volume, have so sympatheti- 
cally inquired ?. Let us grant at once that after the fall 
of Seianus, the old recluse, solitary and disappointed, 
may have unjustly condemned the members of German- 
ius’ family. Even here the evidence is ludicrously in- 
adequate for a verdict. The visible embodiment of the 
State must regard his personal safety as of paramount 
importance; and the penalty of execution for high 
treason has not yet disappeared from the statute-books 
of civilised nations. But apart from this, it is difficult 
to gain any impression from the facts of Tacitus, Dio, 
Suetonius than that of a silent, reserved, conscientious, 
painstaking, somewhat diffdent nature,—who in a 
position of supreme difficulty set an example of duty, 
clemericy, and patience, which few of his successors, 
certainly few of later Christian rulers, have surpassed 
or even equalled. Tacitus, whose aim is to prove that 
Nerva and Trajan were the first emperors of merit, 
has more than a spice of malice mingled with his 
servility to individuals and his reactionary hatred 
of the whole system. Like Penelope, by his nocturnal 
art he undoes in his subtle innuendo the plain obvious 
interpretation of his facts. He has imposed on succes- 
sive generations of doctrinaire historians and secluded 
students, whose ideal is a freedom which they cannot de- 
fine. Julius passes like Napoleon rapidly and brilliantly 
across the page of history; but he leaves nothing but 
confusion behind: whatever his intentions, he is a 
_ knight-errant in his actual service to civilisation. And 
while Augustus with incomparable tact and the glamour 
of a great name held together a make-believe of a 
constitution, he advanced nothing towards a final 
settlement. This was the work of Tiberius, the shy 
unattractive unpopular ruler, who has been pursued by 
the relentless malevolence of later ages. 


CROMWELL’S NEW MODEL. 


. **Cromwell’s Army: a History of the English Soldier 
during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth and 
the;|Protectorate:.) & ByeC. Hee Firth; — London: 
Methuens 1002. 1 752 6d. 


A? a time when the imperative necessity of our pos- 

sessing an effective army has, we trust, been 
brought home to the nation, Mr. Firth’s book on the 
evolution of Cromwell’s army from the rabble of armed 
men who fought against and for the king in the early 
days of the great rebellion possesses considerable 
interest. The book is unquestionably stiff reading, the 
subject is not one that lends itself to light treatment 
and it requires no little application as well as deter- 
mination to follow up closely the gradual development 
of the numerous complex factors which resulted in the 
creation of that marvellous fighting machine, the New 
Model. That history, especially military history, repeats 
itself is a well-worn truism and Cromwell’s famous 
declaration of g December 1644 that ‘‘It was more 
needful to put the army into a new method than to 
examine the faults of its generals” is painfully sugges- 
tive of our blunderings in South Africa and the public 
criticisms thereon, some two and a half centuries later. 
Then as now, defective training of the men and want 
of education of the officers, due to the absence of 
proper peace training, were not to be overcome by 
mere abuse of the commanders in the field. 

We read how ‘‘some nepotism undoubtedly there 
was and, then as now, it was an advantage to be the 
nephew or cousin or son-in-law of somebody in place”. 
This, be it understood, referred merely to the officering 
of the New Model in 1645 and not to the selection of 
Cabinet Ministers or) to appointments on the Head- 
quarters Staff of our army in the twentieth century. In 








view of the occurrence of ‘‘regrettable incidents ” and 
the lack of intelligence at the Cape, it is not a little 
humiliating to learn that Cromwell instituted ‘‘a scout- 
master general, to whom the Intelligence Department 
of the army was entrusted” and who, with the assist- 
ance of a carefully selected staff, appears to have 
rendered excellent services. The story of the gradual 
evolution of modern infantry from a force of pikemen, 
of which only a small fraction carried firearms, and 
how this change came about in Continental armies and 
how ‘‘ England followed their example but more slowly” 
is most instructive. It should be at least comforting for 
our authorities to feel that in the tardiness of their adop- 
tion of magazine rifles and quick-firing field guns they 
were acting strictly in accordance with ancient precedent. 
Our Volunteers should be encouraged by learning 
how the English infantry evinced peculiar skill in hedge- 
fighting at Worcester and how it was found that 
practice in this kind of fighting gave our soldiers great 
confidence in themselves when they came to be matched 
against Continental troops not accustomed to fight in 
the enclosures with which Englishmen were familiar. 
To the military student perhaps the most interesting 
points in the book are the allusions to customs prevail- 
ing to a great extent in our service to this day. The 
shout of the soldiery upon seeing their enemy at the 
battle of Dunkirk and General Morgan’s explanation 
that ‘‘it was the usual custom of the red-coats when 
they saw the enemy to rejoice” will recall to some who 
have been privileged to hear it the spontaneous cheer 
with which our soldiers to this day greet the approach- 
ing enemy. The expression ‘‘ forlorn hope” or ‘‘ the 
forlorn”, a peculiarity in English tactics, is a good 
example of the conservatism of military phraseology, 
albeit the exact signification of the term gradually be- 
came modified. 

The broad result of Cromwell’s training combined 
with the improvement in firearms was’to change the 
whole spirit of our infantry. Hitherto they had mostly 
acted on the defensive, clad in armour to protect them 
from sword-blows and had relied on their long pikes to 
keep off the enemy, whilst only a small proportion 
wielded the cumbrous and uncertain matchlock-musket. 
Cromwell left them a body of musketeers supplemented 
by pikemen and trained to act on the offensive with 
vastly increased mobility due to their having discarded 
armour. The number of ranks was reduced from ten 
to six and on occasions even less, and this enabled the 
same numbers to occupy a much wider front and vastly 
to develop the amount of their fire. Mr. Firth truly 
remarks that nothing was wanted to convert them into 
the infantry of Marlborough and Wellington but the 
substitution of the flintlock for the matchlock and the 
bayonet for the pike. Although in England battles 
such as Marston Moor were largely decided by cavalry 
used properly as such, in Ireland topographical condi- 
tions and the desultory nature of the warfare resulted, 
as has recently been the case in South Africa, in 
their employment as mounted infantry; hence, as 
in the case of the infantry, armour fell into disuse. 
The weight of the artillery projectiles employed in 
those days will come as a surprise to not a few; the 
light field artillery were armed with guns throwing a 
ball of from three to six pounds, the medium fired nine 
to twelve-pound shot, while the heavy batteries con- 
sisted of sixteen to twenty pounders. For sieges 
cannon throwing shot of forty to forty-eight pounds 
were used, and brass mortars of ten cwt., firing twelve- 
inch shells, formed part of the artillery siege train of 
the New Model. At the siege of Dundee Monck utilised 
the services of ten heavy naval guns, showing that even 
in those days the army was glad of the aid of the 
‘* handy man”. 

As regards uniform, red as a national colour for 
our army was definitely adopted in the New Model, 
the old iron helmet was replaced by a broad-brimmed 
hat, which after sundry modifications due to various 
methods of ‘‘ cocking” or bending up the brim, deve- 
loped into the cocked hat of the eighteenth century. 
It is amusing to note that after over a century of shakos 
copied from the French and of hideous helmets adopted 
from the Germans this broad-brimmed hat of the New 
Model has recently been reintroduced into our army in 
the shape of the Dopper Boers’ wideawake. 
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In an army in which religion was at any rate assumed 
to play such an important part, cursing and blasphemy 
were very properly punished by boring the tongue with a 
red-hot iron! We commend this practice to admirers of 
Mr. Kipling’s military poetry. The Articles of War of 
the New Model, given at the end of the book, are 
of peculiar interest, seeing how largely they still find 
place unchanged in the sections of our Army Act dealing 
with ‘‘crimes and punishments ”. 

Readers of this book must not expect to learn any- 
thing of Cromwell's strategical operations or even of 
‘his tactical movements. It deals, as its title implies, 
solely with the evolution of the British soldier as we 
know him from the horde of trained bands who fought 
under the Tudors and the first Stuarts. The strong 
brain and iron determination of the Protector can be 
traced throughout the creation of the New Model. But 
it would be as unfair to attribute all the improvements 
to Cromwell alone as it is to credit Napoleon with the 
inception of what used to be styled Napoleonic tactics. 
In both cases alike strong and masterful men, who 
united the rare functions of despotic ruler with those 
of Commander-in-Chief, found the armed forces at 
their disposal in a condition of disorganisation at a 
time when military art was advancing with unusual 
rapidity. Both men instantly seized upon what was 
obviously the best thing at the moment to increase the 
mobility, develop the fire-power both of the artillery 
and infantry, and generally to reorganise the forces 
under their control. 


MAX MULLER’S LAST ESSAYS. 
‘‘ Last Essays.” By the Right Hon. Professor F. Max 


Miller. Second series. London: Longmans. 
TOOT. 75s 

‘“‘Essays on the Science of Religion.” London: 
Longmans. Igo1. 5s. 


Ee is sad to think that the eighteenth volume of the 

collected works is the last we shall have from the 
unwearied and always delightful pen of Max Miller, 
though we may expect some charming extracts from his 
letters in the biography which his widow is preparing. 
The farewell volume includes a number of interesting 
essays on religion; some unpublished, such as the 
‘study of ‘‘ Ancient Prayers ” and that entitled ‘‘ Is Man 
Immortal ?” or at least unpublished in England; and 
others reprinted, chiefly from the ‘‘ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury”. In all we find the well-known qualities of the 
accomplished writer; the copious learning, the mar- 
vellous lucidity, the enthusiasm that age never staled, 
the unruffled urbanity, and the dialectic readiness. It 
is still the old ‘‘ Max” whom we knew at Oxford, un- 
disturbed by criticism and unconverted by anthro- 
pology. The very first essay, inspired by the com- 
pletion of the first series of his ‘‘Sacred Books of the 
East’, is a vigorous defence of the Historic Method of 
which he was a champion through all his indefatigable 
life. It is full of pleasant little quips directed at the 
anthropological school—as when he says ‘‘A savage, 
in fact, is made to do everything that an anthro- 
pologist wishes him ‘to do; but even then, the 
question of all questions, why he does what he 
is supposed to do, is never asked. . . . We are in- 
formed that animism, personification, and anthropo- 
morphism are the three well-known agencies which 
fully account for the fact that the ancient inhabi- 
tants of India, Greece, and Italy believed that there 
was life in the rivers, the mountains, and the sky. . . . 
‘We might as well be told that all animals are hungry 
‘because they have an appetite”. The old professor 
sticks to his guns, and is as full of fight as ever in these 
his latest utterances ; but he fights like a gentleman. 
No two men attacked each other more pertinaciously 
than Max Miller and Andrew Lang, but when we saw 
them chatting together in the friendliest manner some 
‘years ago in the Bodleian it was no surprise to hear 
that Mr. Lang was the professor’s guest. There is high 
breeding and breadth of mind in every page of these 
essays. Perhaps some will deny this breadth of view 
to the famous controversy with Mr. Sinnett on Esoteric 
Buddhism here reprinted for the benefit of those who 
missed its first appearance. But it will be admitted 
that there was excuse for a scholar, versed in the sacred 





texts of India, to express himself strongly on the 
travesty promulgated under the name of Buddhism. 
Mr. Sinnett’s reply is also printed in this volume with a 
frankness that does credit to the editor, Mr. W. G. Max 
Miller, for it is not a good-natured article, and contains 
some disagreeable home-thrusts. The truth is that the 
two disputants were arguing on distinct planes. Max 
Miller found no trace of esoteric doctrine in the 
Buddhist scriptures, and hence denied its existence. 
Mr. Sinnett replied that, being esoteric, of course it did 
not exist in the public texts, and then proceeded to give 
an outline of the doctrine, without citing his authority. 
Max Miller declined to accept a religion on no authority ; 
Mr. Sinnett held that all textual authority was crude and 
incomplete. There was no common ground of debate. 
Max Miiller was perhaps a little too contemptuous of 
the extravagances of the ultra-theosophists—indeed his 
attitude towards Yogi ‘“‘miracles” in his Life of 
Ramakrishna suggests that he was open to evidence 
on this obscure subject, and does not harmonise with 
the tone of these articles—but he kept his temper 
beautifully, and we do not think that Mr. Sinnett lost 
any opening for ‘‘ drawing” him. The whole question 
remains where it was. There is no documentary or 
historic ‘‘ esoteric Budddism”, as Max Miller proved 
clearly enough; nevertheless theosophy exists in many 
lands, and some people regard it as the solution of the 
mystery of life. 

What chiefly strikes one in turning over these 
miscellaneous writings, whether they deal with the 
Kutho-Daw or the Parliament of Religions at Chicago, 
whether they expose M. Jacolliot’s ‘‘ Bible dans I’Inde” 
or M. Notovitch’s alleged discovery of a ‘* Life of 
Christ” in Tibet, whether they treat of the religions of 
China or the creed of Mohammed, is the wide grasp, 
the humane culture, and the wise tolerance of the writer. 
The amount of curious learning, the evidences of unflag- 
ging mental alertness, of interest in all that was going 
on, of sympathy for all manner of thought and belief, 
are astonishing. Very few men of Max Miiller’s age 
retain their ideals, their enthusiasms, their keen 
interests to the last, or combine, with their augmented 
learning and experience, an increase of sympathy and 
toleration for the present as well as the past. Always 
gentle and loving—who has not delighted in ‘‘ Deutsche 
Liebe ”—the aged professor took to him fresh founts of 
tenderness as life drew towards its close, and it is 
fitting that his last message to the world he strove so 
long to teach and improve should close with these 
touching words :— 

‘IT cannot help thinking that the souls towards 
whom we feel drawn in this life are the very souls 
whom we knew and loved in a former life, and that the 
souls who repel us here, we do not know why, are the 
souls that earned our disapproval, the souls from whom 
we kept aloof in a former life. But let that pass as 
what others have a perfect right to call it—a mere 
fancy. Only let us remember that if our love is the 
love of what is merely phenomenal, the love of the 
body, the kindness of the heart, the vigour and 
wisdom of the intellect, our love is the love of changing 
and perishable things, and our soul may have to grope 
in vain among the shadows of the dead. But if our 
love, under all its earthly aspects, was the love of the 
true soul, of what is immortal and divine in every man 
and woman, that love cannot die, but will find once 
more what seems beautiful, true, and lovable in worlds 
to come as in worlds that have passed. This is very 
old wisdom, but we have forgotten it. Thousands of 
years ago an Indian sage, when parting from his wife, 
told her in plain words: ‘ We do not love the husband 
in the husband, nor the wife in the wife, nor the 
children in the children. What we love in them, what 
we truly love in everything, is the eternal Atman, the 
immortal self’, and, as we should add, the immortal 
God, for the immortal self and the immortal God must 
be one.” 


A PATH TO ROME. 
“‘The Path to Rome.” By Hilaire Belloc. 
Allen. 1902. 
N EVER was a clever book so marred by perversity. 
The author has got hold of as fine a subject as 
any traveller has lighted upon in recent years: a solitary 
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pilgrimage in a straight line from Toul in Lorraine to 
‘the Eternal City. Moreover he has all the qualifications 
for an adventurous journey, such as a merry heart, 
‘buoyant spirits, ready wit, endurance, adaptability ; 
-and all the talents for telling the story of such ajourney, 
style, observation, wit, characterisation, and a most 
loving comprehension of nature’s every aspect. The 
pilgrimage itself, we are sure, must have been a huge 
personal success and satisfaction ; the chronicle of it, 
we fear, is not likely to please many, and we doubt 
whether the author cares for it himself. A puzzling, 
elusive, uncanny something-or-other is the matter with 
it. Some critics are likely to charge the author with 
*¢ side”, with ‘‘ fancying himself”, with being ‘“‘smart”, 
with ‘‘ affectation” : no doubt he has exposed himself 
to all these charges, but there are excellencies, nay 
profundities, in the book which of themselves refute 
such shallow accusations. For ourselves, and as a 
solution of the whole matter, we prefer to believe in the 
objective existence of evil genii, and the worst charge 
that can be brought against our author is that he has 
too easily succumbed to his evil genius whose name is 
Perversity. 

We wish that Mr. Belloc had never read Rabelais or 
Sterne, or that he had shaken off their influence entirely 
when writing the chronicle of this delightful pilgrimage. 
“* Ask my pen; it governs me; I govern not it”, says 
Sterne, but even the superlative genius of Sterne was 
not sufficient to keep us in patience with all his tricks 
and antics, and we must confess that our patience 
‘at times explodes when Mr. Belloc’s evil genius 
‘seizes hold of his pen and governs it through one 
irritating page after another. ‘‘ Believe me”, he says, 
-of some unnecessary facts, ‘‘I write them down for my 
own gratification, not yours”. Neither Mr. Belloc, 
mor any other modern, is big enough, or enter- 
taining enough, to carry on in that fashion with his 
reader. 

But what charming episodes there are in the book to 
‘be sure, and at times how charmingly told! Mr. Belloc 
is most at home in France, French being to him as 
English, and is to our mind less entertaining there. 
We like him best over the border, in Italy, where he 
‘knows not the language and gives us some droll 
examples of a lingua franca of his own compounding. 
Here, too, his really fine powers of observation 
‘come out into finer relief, and it is easy to see 
that the Italians all along the road gave a warm 
welcome to this unconventional, quick-witted, simpatico 
pilgrim. 

Of course our Autolycus ruminates and moralises and 
philosophises—perhaps overmuch —as he jogs along the 
solitary footpath way. Heis a Roman Catholic, and it 
is:‘in his ruminations upon religion that he is at his, best 
and his very worst. There is towards the end of the book 
a dialogue between God and S. Michael which should 
mever have been set down. In spite of the complete 
dominion which his evil genius must have got over him 
there, Mr. Belloc is so far conscious of the offence in it, 
as to avoid the word God altogether and take refuge in 
the’ Italian ‘‘Padre Eterno”. And yet, on the other 
‘hand, hear these words of wisdom, and note their depth 
and penetration: ‘‘ Have you ever noticed that all the 
Catholic Church does is thought beautiful and lovable 
until she comes out into the open, and then suddenly 
‘she is found by her enemies . . . to be hateful and 
grinding? So it is ; and it is the fine irony of her pre- 
sent renovation that those who were forever belauding 
her pictures, and her saints, and her architecture, as we 
praise things dead, they are the most angered by her 
appearance on this modern field all armed, just as she 
was, with works and art and songs, sometimes superla- 
tive, often vulgar. Note you, she is still careless of art 
or songs, as she has always been. She lays her foun- 
dation in something other, which something our moderns 
hhate. Yet out of that something other came the art 
and song of the Middle Ages. . . . She is Europe and 
all our past. She is returning.” 

We are free to confess, as a personal matter, that 
we have read the book, on the whole, with pleasure and 
profit, but candour constrains us to add that he who 
should find it irritating and wearisome will have much 
to say for his contention. 


ECCLESIASTICAL SEALS. 


‘Monastic Seals of the Thirteenth Century.” By Gale 


Pedrick. London: De la More Press. 1902. 

25s. net. 

R. GALE PEDRICK’S work on Monastic Seals 
i is, in respect of its form, pleasant to contem- 
plate. As an interesting book on an _ interesting 


subject, itis a suitable gift and an ornament to the 
library. Its precise value as a contribution to anti- 
quarian knowledge is not however equally obvious. 
The large number of subscribers, a list of whom is 
printed on the opening pages, must indicate confidence 
in the author, for neither publisher nor author can have 
incurred any extravagant expense. Unfortunately Mr. 
Pedrick, relying on the reputation thus exemplified, has 
felt justified in omitting all reference to authority for 
his opinions. His introduction is learned, and his obser- 
vations upon the fine arts are evidently derived from care- 
ful study, but when the origin of seals is being explained 
as of the remotest antiquity, the reader desires to be 
informed whether the facts alleged are also alleged by 
any ancient writer. We are told for example that to 
evidence contracts by seals was the practice in the 
Kingdom of Babylonia, and the ordinary inquirer into 
a subject, probably new to him, would certainly, 
in the absence of a note, like to know whether there 
exists a Babylonian deed sealed, and if so where it may 
be seen. The pedigree of the art is traced through 
Greece and Rome to the Anglo-Saxon period, when a 
number of charters are mentioned with approximate 
dates, and not only are the seals mentioned but the 
material of which they were made, and the symbols 
engraved are often.given. Surely the author might have 
also stated where the charters are, for, as those familiar 
with the subject know, the greater number of them have 
been printed. Mr. Pedrick’s suggestion that the develop- 
ment of ecclesiastical seals is connected with that of 
Gothic architecture is excellent, and his references to the 
beliefs and legends of medizval Christianity are in 
perfect taste. To us the most startling of his opinions 
is that seal engraving attained in England the highest 
superiority—that England directed the Continental styles 
—and that ‘‘ viewed from the loftiest standard” seal 
engraving ‘‘ may well be regarded as a national art”. 
Mr. Pedrick selects the thirteenth century as that to be 
illustrated and he offers descriptions of the seals of every 
important abbey or priory in England, with plates at the 
end of the book. The seal impressions selected are 
beautifully photographed and printed. The text is 
pleasantly written, and a great many legends are re- 
corded toexplain the seals. So far as we have observed 
all the seals given in Mr. Pedrick’s work, with the ex- 
ception of S. Werburgh, are described in the Catalogue of 
Seals in the British Museum, compiled by Mr. Birch and 
published with the authority of Sir E. Maunde Thompson 
1887-94. There may possibly be other exceptions, but, 
speaking generally, the seals appear in both works. 
Mr. Birch does not give illustrations of so many 
monastic seals as does Mr. Pedrick, but, as we need 
hardly remind the reader, the blazoning or description 
of the seals is the real work of the expert. We have 
compared a number of Mr. Pedrick’s blazons with those 
of Mr. Birch and our impression is that the former, not 
in all but in many instances, adopted and slightly altered 
the blazons of the latter; the alterations being in our 
judgment for the worse. Now in the British Museum 
Catalogue we have the seals of the monasteries 
in other centuries as well as in the thirteenth, and in each 
case we are told to what document the seal is at- 


tached, and where that document is. No such 
information is given by Mr. Pedrick. We cannot 
verify his seals, nor his legends, nor his _his- 


torical references by any means provided by himself. 
In conclusion we must notice a curious point connected 
with the Seal of S. Osyth (Chich.) Priory. In this seal, 
blazoned in forty-three words by Mr. Birch and in 
seventy-one by Mr. Pedrick, the key of S. Peter is 
alleged to be on the dexter side of the saint and the 
sword of S. Paulonthe left. But Mr. Pedrick’s picture 
gives the key on the left and the sword on the right. 
We draw the inference that either the symbols are mis- 
interpreted by both authors, or that the illustration is 
wrong, the latter alternative being the more probable 
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and the less satisfactory. Upon the whole therefore, 
we are unable, while favourably disposed to this work, 
to regard it as an important contribution to antiquarian 
knowledge. 





NOVELS. 


‘*The Poet and Penelope.” By L. Parry Truscott. 
London: Unwin. 1902. 6s. 

The Poet was, we are inclined to suspect, partly a 
bore and partly a duffer, yet he succeeded in winning 
the ardent affection of the country beauty Penelope. 
He loved, but postponed for reasons of prudence the 
daring to put it to the touch; she loved, but thought 
herself unworthy of sharing a poet’s career, fearing that 
her ‘‘commonplace” self would hinder his art and so, 
when the crucial moment came, she dubbed herself flirt 
and refused him. He looked at the matter from the 
opposite point of view,—she was his inspirer without 
whose companionship he would be songless, &c. Of 
course the opposing views are reconciled in the end. 
Then there is'a bronze vase—or, rather, thanks to the 
cupidity of a Bond Street dealer and the stupidity of 
one of his customers, there are two bronze vases which 
play a part in mystifying society and estranging two 
society ladies after the original vase has provided 
Penelope with some much-needed pocket-money. In the 
end, too, thanks to a secret bottom and a hidden will, 
it provides Penelope with a fortune. If, as we imagine, 
it be a first essay in fiction ‘‘The Poet and Penelope” 
is not without promise of better to come. As it is, the 
story is one of those which can be laid down at any point 
without the reader having any special desire to take it up 
again; it has’some characters promisingly sketched in, 
but the method of presentation as a whole is somewhat 
hazy making us wonder whether the author did not at 
first intend writing a skit rather than a serious novel. 


“Marta.” By Paul Gwynne. Constable. 
FO02%) POs. 

‘‘Marta” suffers from the great disadvantage that 
besets a romantic English novel in autobiographic 
form. Pierre Loti may repeat his flirtations without 
offence, but somehow the Englishman who kisses and 
tells cuts a very poor figure. Mr. Paul Gwynne writes so 
vividly that we feel this objection the more keenly, and 
wish he had chosen the impersonal style. For the 
merits of the novel are considerable. Its construction 
is a little wild, but it gives such a representation of 
Spanish life as we have never before met in fiction. 
The sympathy, the picturesqueness, the sincerity, are 
remarkable. Many diverse types of Spanish character 
are described, but all repay acquaintance. It is 
rare to meetia novel which, without a suspicion of 
Se Ged eS: transports its readers to the life of the 

outh. , 


‘At Sunwich Port.” By W. W. Jacobs. 
Newnes. 1902. 6s. 


Mr. Jacobs should consider the danger of expanding 
into volumes the materials for single short stories. 
**At Sunwich Port” would. have made an episode 
which might creditably appear beside those of ‘* Many 
Cargoes”’, but there is hardly enough stuff in it for 
separate—and lengthier—existence. A feud between 
two sea-captains, a love affair between their children, a 
few amusing rascals hanging about a sleepy little port 
—our author’s many admirers can fairly forecast the 
result. Heis in places as amusing as ever, but this 
slight yet vivid style of work will not bear padding. 
Weare quite aware that more people will buy a second- 
rate novel than a first-rate book of short stories. But, 


if he cares for his reputation, Mr. Jacobs should forget 
this. 


‘*The One Before.” By Barry Pain. 
Richards. 1902. 35. 6d. 

Mr. Pain has conceived a most promising idea, of the 
kind that Mr. Anstey utilises so skilfully, but spends 
over two hundred pages in disappointing the reader. 
He is occasionally humorous, but is evidently not at 
home in the peculiar species of fiction in which a 
coherent story is with mock-seriousness constructed on 
an absurd foundation. He forgets that mere buffoonery 
is in such cases quite fatal. The notion of a ring which 
confers on its present wearer the character and idiosyn- 
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crasies of the last wearer—‘‘ the one before ”’—offers so 
many possibilities that we feel resentful when a meek 
wife assumes the temper of a lion-tamer, dominates her 
silly husband in domestic management—and nothing 
more happens. There are heaps of other characters, 
but they hardly count. Some of Mr. Tom Brown's 
illustrations, however, are really amusing. 


‘An Inland Ferry.” By Susan Christian. » London : 
Smith, Bilder. 10o2h 6s. 

To wade through a book like this is not an easy 
task. To take one sentence at random—“‘‘ The iridescent 
look is caused by little things darting in and out and 
round the edge of the soul; called the tendrils of 
sympathy. They are made, not of the soul substance, 
but of a sort of iridescent vapour, and are I believe 
only to be found in exquisitely pure and sympathetic 
souls.” What does it all mean ? 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Sacred Beetle: a Popular Treatise on Egyptian Scarabs 
in Art and History.” By John Ward. London: Murray. 
TOOZ. mn 1OSa0ds Nets 

“The Sacred Beetle” is in the first instance a catalogue of 

Mr. Ward’s valuable collection of Egyptian scarabs. The 
scarabs are beautifully reproduced by means of photography, 
and are very fully described in the accompanying letterpress. 
But the book is a good deal more than a mere catalogue of 
scarabs. The scarabs are arranged chronologically, and short 
accounts are given of the royal personages whose names appear 
upon them, illustrated with photographs of Egyptian monu- 
ments and scenery. A pleasantly written introduction tells us 
what scarabs are, how and when they were made, and for what 
purposes they were designed. At first mere amulets believed 
to have the power of charming back vitality to the heart of the 
dead Egyptian they finally became seals and ornaments inscribed 
with the name of the reigning sovereign or of the private 
possessor. There were fashions, too, in scarabs as in other 
things, and it is now possible to determine the age ofany one of 
them from its decoration, form and material. They have even 
proved of service in restoring the lost history of Egypt ; 
there are Pharaohs who are known to us only from the 
scarabs on which their names are found, and it is from them 
that a good part of our still scanty knowledge of the Hyksos 
princes is derived. The scarab, however, did not com¢, into 
general use until the period when the seal-cylinder was ceasing 
to be employed—towards the close of the sixth dynasty ; but 
with the rise of the Theban dynasties it began to be very 
common. Some of the amethystine and hard stone scarabs 
of the twelfth and eighteenth dynasties are among the finest 
specimens of the Egyptian stonecutters’ art. All scarab 
lovers—and their name is legion in these days of Egyptian 
travel—should possess themselves of Mr. Ward’s book which 
appeals not only to specialists but to all who take an interest in 
ancient art. It is beautifully illustrated. 


“ Hore Solitaria.” By Edward Thomas. London: Duckworth. 
1O02-mrzswodonet, 

Never less alone than when alone is the thought that may 
strike one upon reading a few of Mr. Thomas’ leisurely and 
delicately written essays some of the best of which are 
reprinted from the “Speaker”. Talk of old books and rambles 
through the countryside and quiet thoughts that were worth 
the thinking here make up a little volume high above the 
average of such collections. We have dipped into it with 
pleasure and would wish to take it up again one day. 


“Lord Strathcona: the Story of his Life.” By Beckles 
Willson. London: Methuen. 1902. 75..6d. 

The life of a man who has had so strenuous and successful a 
career as Lord Strathcona, resulting in fortune and honours for 
himself and advantage to a great imperial dependency must be 
worth the telling. Lord Strathcona went to Canada at a most 
critical time in her relations with Great Britain more than 
sixty years since and has witnessed her development from 
the days of Lord Durham down to those of Lord Minto. He 
has played a not unimportant part in her commercial and 
political progress, and we are glad to have a record of his 
work and adventures. At the same time we feel that a briefer 
volume, until the date arrives when Lord Strathcona’s papers 
are available, would have been more useful for the purposes of 
the moment. Mr. Willson is too diffuse and many who would 
be the better for knowing more of Lord Strathcona will not 
care to wade through this volume of nearly 300 pages. Even 
the “forewords”—mere puffs preliminary—-by the Duke of 
Argyll and Lord Aberdeen will not convince the average 
reader that the book is indispensable. Mr. Willson writes 
with knowledge but carelessly. 


“ A Ramblers Note-book at the English Lakes.” 
Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. Glasgow : MacLehose. 
55. net. 
In these leaves from his Note-book, as Canon Rawnsley calls 
a collection of various articles written at various times, there is 
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the readiness and felicity one always expects from him and the 
same affectionate interest. 
the dales, summer and winter alike; he paints with a full 
brush and all the brightest colours ; if the language is florid it 
is poet’s prose. He is fond of a “crack” with the good folk of 
the farms: perhaps a purist in dialect might amend a phrase or 
two, but could not give a more genial report of wayside talks. 
He knows the gossip of Wordsworth’s little world as though he 
had lived sixty years since, and peoples his landscape with 
celebrities. He loves the stir of an otter hunt, all the more 
because everybody is so anxious for the otter to get off ; and he 
tells the story of John Peel’s poet with a kindliness which half 
veils the soul’s tragedy it contains. Antiquaries will quarrel 
with his allusions to Picts and Vikings, and his fancies about 
place-names and the Portinscale celts; but this is not an 
archeological treatise. It is a rambler’s note-book, and 
rambling at the Lakes with Canon Rawnsley is a real holiday. 


“A Treatise on the Birds of Gloucestershire.” By W. L. 


Mellersh. Gloucester: Bellows. 1902. 

This strikes us as a good piece of work of its kind. It is the 
result of a great many years of patient and accurate observa- 
tion and inquiry as to the birds of Gloucestershire, and has 
touches which are of interest to other bird lovers besides those 
of the county treated. Mr. Edward Neale’s illustrations are 
admirable. In one he shows the sheld-drake carrying in its bill 
its young by the scuff of the neck down to the seashore. The 
sheld-drake, however, has at least one other method of carrying 
her young, which she sometimes resorts to. We particularly 
like Mr. Neale’s picture of the stone-curlews on the upper 
wolds. This species has been diminishing greatly in numbersi n 
the Cotswolds of late years, which is happily not the case in all 
districts fitted to its habits. In certain parts of Suffolk and 
Berkshire it is still almost abundant in some seasons. The 
hobby still visits some of the wooded places in the Cotswolds, 
though Mr. Mellersh wisely refrains from giving the names of 
these. Does it nest to-day, we wonder, in Witham Wood by 
Oxford as it certainly did in the eighties? We have heard 
lately that some of the summer birds, notably the reed warbler, 
are not so numerous about Godstowe and Witham as they 
were twelve or fifteen years ago. 


“The Cromwellian Union, 1651-1652.” 
Edinburgh: Constable. 1902. 

Colligité fragmenta ne pereant. All honour to those who 
work in the vineyard. Most of the papers contained herein are 
drawn from the Portland MSS., and it is always satisfactory 
to have printed copies of such documents, if only to save the 
later comers from the labour of exploration. In this particular 
case one cannot but sympathise with the weary investigator to 
whose diligence this collection is due. He must have had 
excessive patience to wade through declarations, assents, &c. 
of the different shires and burghs—indeed it takes Scottish 
patience and perseverance to glance through them in printed 
form. The period they cover is an uninteresting one ; it left 
hardly any mark on history. The negotiations proved abortive, 
and the papers themselves cannot be said to throw fresh light 
on the time in which they were written. The introduction is 
rather stodgy, and the appendix which includes a transcript of 
the original MSS. in the possession of All Souls, Oxford, 
which relate to the Union negotiations of 1670, and which also 
came to naught on account of the Scottish Commissioners’ 
refusal to consider a diminished representation under the 
proposed scheme, is on the whole the most readable part of 
the book. 


“The Naval Annual, 1902.” 
mouth: Griffin. § 1902. 
The “Naval Annual” thinks the Government programme 
will suffice, “if the United States be struck off the list of our 
possible enemies”. It is this ‘¢if” which should cause uneasiness, 
when, “the most noteworthy fact in recent naval progress is 
the evident determination of the United States as well as of 
Germany to take front rank as a naval power”. If the English 
people will indulge foolish sentiment, English policy will soon 
depend upon the goodwill of the United States. Mr. Thursfield 
criticises the conduct of the late manceuvres somewhat severely, 
but not without reason. He seeks a precedent for it and finds 
it in Tweedledum v. Tweedledee —“‘ Let’s fight till six, and 
then have dinner’. ‘ Very well’, the other said rather sadly ; 
‘and she can watch us—only you’d better not come very close’, 
he added: ‘I generally hit everything I can see’”. This is 
good. Part I. is considerably shorter than it was last year, and 
this is to be regretted, for whilst the latter parts of the book, 
interesting though they are, appeal principally to naval men, 
Part I. possesses an educational value of its own. 


By C. Sanford Terry. 


Edited by T. A. Brassey. Ports- 


“Pleas of the Crown Taken at Bristol, A.D. 1221.” By Edward 
James Watson. Bristol: W. Crofton Hemmons. 1902. 


This record of the pleas for the hundred of Swineshead and 
the township of Bristol taken at Bristol before Simon Abbot of 
Reading, Randolf Abbot of Evesham, Martin Pateshull, John 
of Monmouth, Ralph Hareng, and Robert Lexington, justices 
itinerant in the fifth year of King Henry III., though small, 
is a useful contribution to the constantly growing store of 
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evidence which has accumulated rapidly of late years, and has 
helped more than anything else towards a better understanding 
of the gradual evolution of our judicial system. Words, abbre- 
viated in the original are here written out in full, and an English 
translation is given, which, with the accompanying glossary, 
should make reading easy to many who might otherwise be 
deterred from taking up a book of this sort. ‘ Placita Corone”, 
included all such business as might be considered of concern to 
the Crown, for the distinction between the doing of penal 
justice and the collection of the King’s revenue had not yet 
been made, and it is easy to gather from the contents of this 
record that proceedings afforded interest to the justices in 
proportion to the opportunities they offered for amercements. 


“Spanish Life in Town and Country.” By L. Higgin. With 
Chapters on Portuguese Life by Eugéne E. Street. 
London: Newnes. 35. 6d. net. 

Mr. Higgin has written a charming, if not very striking, 
account of Spanish life, as he knows it ; that he has made an 
intimate study of it is we think evident on every page of this 
little book. As the number of visitors to Spain increases, the 
ignorance of the average European concerning everything 
Spanish becomes more apparent. After a few days, or at most 
weeks, he thinks he has discovered Spain and delivers judg- 
ment with the audacity which comes of want of knowledge. 
Historically and actually Spain is interesting the more it 
is understood, and there is so wide a range in its ethnical 
variety that it is absurd for any man who has visited 
one part to think he knows another. For some _present- 
day misapprehensions with regard to Spain, Mr. Higgin 
says Ford’s “incomparable Guide Book” is’ responsible. 
** Much that may have been true in the long ago has now passed 
away with the all-conquering years ; but still all that he ever 
said is repeated in each new book with unfailing certainty.” 
Mr. Higgin at least is up-to-date and self-reliant. 


“Social England.” Edited by H. D. Traill and F.S. Mann. 
London: Cassell. 1902. 

This is the second of the six volumes that are to complete 
the “Illustrated Edition” of Social England, carrying us from 
1274 to 1509. The contributors include Mr. A. L. Smith, Mr. 
Arthur Hassall, Mr.C. W.C. Oman and Mr.C. Raymond Beazley, 
Mr. D. J. Medley, the Rev. W. H. Hutton and Mr. Reginald 
Poole—a strong list in itself of scholars and writers. The 
illustrations coloured and uncoloured have been drawn to a 
large extent from illuminated MSS. and antiquities in the pos- 
session of the British Museum and the Bodleian and are quite 
authentic. Mr. Mann supplies an interesting prefatory note 
showing how as English civilisation has gone forward the 
sources available for its illustration have increased. Early 
miniatures, monumental brasses, architecture, corporation and 
college plate amongst various other things help materially in 
such a work. 


“The Mabinogion.” (Translated from the Red Book of Hengest 
by Lady Charlotte Guest.) Vol. I. The Welsh Library 
Series. Edited by Owen M. Edwards. London: Unwin. 
TOO2L25. 

Almost simultaneously with Mr. Alfred Nutt’s version of Lady 
Charlotte Guest’s “Mabinogion” appears another popular 
edition of part thereof in the first volume of the ‘“ Welsh 
Library” by Mr. Owen Edwards. This contains only three of 
the old Keltic tales, the ‘‘ Lady of the Fountain”, “ Peredur ” 
and the “ Dream of Rhonabwy”. Lady Charlotte’s translation 
is here given unaltered, though alternative renderings for 
certain passages are suggested in the footnotes. The book is 
well printed and prettily illustrated. 


“Sketches of some Booksellers of the Time of Dr. Johnson.” 
By E. Marston. London: Sampson Low. 1902. 5s. 
This pretty volume is a supplement to the author’s previous 
book on the “ Booksellers of Other Days”—no mere paste and 
scissors work but scholarly collectanea with portraits &c. con- 
cerning Michael Johnson and others. It is a book which will 
delight all who take an interest in eighteenth-century literature. 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 
M. Gorky’'s Works. Vol. V. Edited by “ Znanie.” S. Peters- 
burg. 1901. 1 rouble. 


Maxime Gorky continues to be the man of the day in Russia. 
The latest volume of his collected works met with high 
approval. It contains “Three Men” a pathetic tale of a 
gloomy world—of things going on in a big house inhabited 
by miserable working people, wretched drunken women, 
the only prosperous man being the owner of a public 
house, a vulgar heartless cheat. The story 1s very 
pessimistic, showing life as it is with all its misery and 
ugliness, but there is a strong undercurrent of idealism in 
Gorky’s heroes with their passionate longing for moral 
improvement. The “three men” in the tale have never seen 
around them anything but misery, filthiness, common cheating 
and wickedness, but they stand above their milieu, being more 
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sensitive : they want to achieve something in life and to enjoy 
life ina dignified way. Each has a marked individuality, each 
aspires to a remote ideal of a useful and pure life, and each is 
miserable in his own way. The chief hero, Elias, is a sort of 
“ Uebermensch” in the Nietzsche sense, with a proud and con- 
quering soul in spite of his want of intellectual superiority. 
Gorky is fond of representing large-hearted noble and voluntary 
lower-class characters opposing them to the “ rotten intellectual 
class”. Elias’ life is a continual attempt “to prove his indivi- 
duality”. He wants to have his part of life’s blessings, but life 
is against him, and he turns into a resolute rebel against life’s 
hideousness, into a moral anarchist who acts against the laws 
of society out of contempt for them, his sole relief being to 
throw into people’s faces the truth, however ugly it may be. 
He suffered half his youth because of his desire to be 
genuine and honest. But is driven to kill a man and, 
not being found out, prospers with the money he robbed. 
This only increases his inner revolt. He does not repent, 
considering his crime to be but the outcome of the 
general wickedness. But he is disgusted with the 
hypocrisy prevailing in life, and in a sort of fit, just for the 
pleasure of denouncing people’s hideous secrets, he confesses 
his crime and makes revelations concerning some other 
criminals whose lives seem to be as honourable and regular as 
his own. On the way to the prison Elias. kills himself: he 
cannot bear the idea of being tried and sentenced by the 
society he abhors. The two other men are equally victims of 
circumstances. The one—the son of the public-house pro- 
prietor—has a mystic, religious mind, dreams of monastic 
life, ponders over theological questions—but unable to sustain 
the struggle against his. fathers will, he takes to drink 
and ends as help and partner in his father’s business. The 
other, half a poet and halfa workman, is ruined by his hereditary 
violent temperament and ends as a totally degraded creature. 
Thus life breaks the three individualities and ruins all their 
projects of leading a better life than their fellow-men. Gorky 
thoroughly knows the inner life of the unruly uninstructed 
Russian populace and shows what a noble and free soul many 
of them possess, however degraded and miserable their existence 
may be. The character of the Russian va-nu-pieds, the 
“ Bossiak”, is Gorky’s most powerful creation which puts him 
into the rank of the foremost Russian novelists of the young 
generation. 


A Drama by Maxime Gorky. Edited by 


S. Petersburg. 1902. 60 kop. 


Another impressive work of Gorky is his new drama “The 
Lower Middle Class” (Meshtziane) that proved a considerable 
success on the stage and appeared lately in print. It deals 
with domestic troubles arising from the utter want of compre- 
hension between parents and children in a certain class. Gorky 
shows the rather inactive younger generation of intellectual 
people in Russia in contrast to the high-spirited, strong working 
class to which, as he wants to persuade us, belongs the future. 
Gorky is very pessimistic in his pictures of the representatives 
of the intellectual class. The young student and his sister, a 
schoolmistress, are unable to do any real work; unhappy 
creatures, suffering from the pettiness and the moral narrow- 
ness of their surroundings, leading a dull war with their 
parents, but lacking a strong will that would help them toa 
cheerful and independent life. The young man has been turned 
out of the university because he took part in some disorders. 
He lives in the house of his parents—quarrels with them be- 
cause of their narrowness, but does not teach them how tolivea 
better and more dignified life. Hestands midway between the old- 
fashioned bourgeois ideal he abhors and a new conception of 
life he is not strong enough to realise. His sister is very 
much like him: she hates the dull work in her school, being 
obliged to keep to an old-fashioned educational system : she 
feels very uncomfortable at home with her parents, and takes 
the part of her brother in the discussions that arise 
every moment; but she has not an aspiring creative mind, 
has no power. to change things, to realise a new ideal. 
She only laments and feels wretched. Both the student and 
his sister are meant by the author to represent the helplessness 
of the intellectual class which, too prone to abstract theories, 
has lost all energy, has become pessimistic, suffers from 
the unsatisfactory conditions of life, but is not fit either 
for action, or for enjoying life as it is. The old-fashioned 
bourgeois type is represented by the parents of the young 
people. They are stronger than their children because they 
stick to the principles of a standard moral and are not 
paralysed by an over-sensitive conscience, by scruples and 
hesitations, ‘They would be happy in their way but for the 
dissensions with their children. Gorky does not in the least 
take their part ; he shows clearly enough of what convention- 
alities and petty lies their life is made up: and yet there is 
some power in the old man with his energetic struggle against 
the “ new ideas” which bring nothing but misery to his family. 
His wife is quite of his mind, but being a loving mother, she 
would gladly give up all her convictions for the sake of her 
children whose wretchedness she intensely feels. The sympa- 
thies of Gorky are neither on the side of the bourgeois parents 
nor on that of the intellectual young generation. He intro- 
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duces into his play another character, representing the sane 
and progressive element in the social life of contemporary 
Russia. It is Nil the Socialist, the working-man of a superior 
kind. He is a mechanic; he loves his work and does not 
submit to the will of the old bourgeois in whose house he has 
been brought up. Nil pretends that “he who works is. the 
owner of what his work produces”, he leads a happy life of his 
own, enjoys his busy existence, marries the girl he likes—a 
simple but strong creature. His superiority to the other 
characters in the play consists in his energetic conception 
of life, strong will, aptitude for work, above ‘all in the 
pleasure he takes to live. The continual moral dejection of 
the student and his sister being a sign of weakness, of unfit- 
ness for social work, the exultant joy of Nil’s feelings shows his 
moral power: he is the man of the future. 

There is a love story in the play, which shows all these 
characters inaction. Tania, the schoolmistress, is in love with 
Nil. His energy attracts her despondent soul. She hides her 
feelings, and when she hears’ of Nil’s going to marry another 
girl she cannot bear it and tries to commit suicide by taking 
ammonia. Half mad with pain, she calls for help. Her life is 
saved, but her heart is broken. Her parents are quite dis- 
tressed with the shame her desperate deed has brought on them. 
Their son leaves the house to follow a young widow who, out 
of pity for the helpless young man, persuades him to get loose 
from the depressing atmosphere of his home. She is sure he 
will live a free and useful life, if once away from his family. 
She is a cheerful active young woman, very much like Nil, and 
her influence is just what the student wants for his moral 
resurrection. Nil also leaves the house to be married. The 
play ends symbolically: Tania, who remains alone on the 
stage, goes by slow steps from her couch to the piano at the 
other end of the room and, lost as she is in her sad thoughts, 
lets her hands fall on the open piano producing a harsh jarring 
sound which is meant to express the keynote of the family life 
in the “lower middle-class”. The Russian word “meshtziane ”’ 
is taken not exclusively in its direct sense, as the denomination 
of a certain class of society, but also in its moral meaning, 
signifying the inferiority of [people who have no power to: 
do away with the bourgeois traditions, although in principle 
they aspire to freedom and to a _ superior moral ideal. 
Gorky’s aim is to show that the intellectual people as well as the 
less educated middle-class are typical bourgeois, “‘meshtziane”, 
unfit for useful progressive work, and that the rotten modern: 
society is to be saved by the advent of'a new power— 
the educated working-men, who begin to comprehend their 
rights and their social duties. These are Gorky’s views con- 
cerning the social life in contemporary Russia. There is 
certainly a good deal of exaggeration in his depreciation of the- 
intellectual class. We do not think his despondent young student 
and the broken-hearted schoolmistress are typical representa- 
tives of intellectual society in Russia : in fact the progressive 
movement in Russian life has been up to our days the work of 
the intellectual class. But Gorky’s merit in this play is that he 
has created a new type—the rising working-man. His Nil is 
certainly an attractive and well-conceived character, true to 
life and very powerful. 


Second edition. 
1902., 80 cop. 


Zales: By Leonidas Andreeff. Edited by 


‘“7nanie.’ S. Petersburg, 


Another author who attracts the general attention is Leonidas 
Andreeff, a young writer influenced by Gorky. His first book 
of novels, dedicated to his friend Gorky, has been warmly 
welcomed by all the leading critics and the author is spoken of 
as a new star. There is a strongly pronounced national colour- 
ing in Andreeff’s tales. His heroes belong as a rule not to the 
rather cosmopolitan intellectual class, but to the half-uncultured: 
mass which preserves the pure national type with all its 
peculiarities. Russian priests—so very unlike in their ways to 
the Protestant or the Catholic clergymen—merchants who so: 
oddly combine debauchery with sudden penitence, officials. 
with their very Russian capacity of understanding the mean- 
ness and degrading flatness of their life, yet unable to throw 
off what they know to be ugly, and doomed to die as undignified! 
a death as their life has been grey, useless and lacking all inner 
sense—such are the people we meet with in the book: and if 
the author now and then represents highly intellectual cha- 
racters, they also are such as are to be met with only in 
Russia, students absorbed by _ philosophic speculations,. 
utterly incapable of enjoying life in an easy healthy way, as. 
young men do in other countries, dreamy, unhappy creatures 
who begin to meditate much too early, which makes them 
unfit for life and action. 

But notwithstanding the national stamp of the life and 
people Andreeff is talking of, his tales are likely to please the: 
foreign readers; his ideas have a general scope, his art of 
writing has much in common with the modern tendencies in. 
literature. He has Edgar Poe’s impressive art of storytelling,. 
of shaking the reader’s nerves, of causing a sort of horror by 
unfolding step by step some inner tragedy and but dimly 
suggesting the facts to which the tragedy is due. A fair 
specimen of this manner is the story called “Silence” which 
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describes with fine art the agony of a solitary soul. The hero 
is a very Russian type and the atmosphere round him is of a 
specific Russian dulness, but his feelings and his troubles are 
human in the widest meaning of the term. Very little happens 
in the rather short story. A young girl commits suicide. Her 
father, a priest, astern man, reputed to be proud and to have 
an unbending will, could not help her killing herself, because 
she refused to tell anything about her troubles to her parents. 
But after her death begins the tragedy of her father. He 
cannot recover from his loss and the question why_his daughter 
killed herself becomes his exclusive, all-absorbing and torturing 
thought. His trouble increases because of the morose silence 
he gets in return to his questions and inquiries.. He searches 
the room of the young girl, touches one by one all the things 
she used to handle, but everything is silent : nothing reveals the 
dead yirl’s secret. The wife of the priest is also compelled to 
keep silence: she has been stricken with palsy the very day of 
her daughter’s death. But her husband talks to her for hours 
about their child’s hidden grief, and seems to read her answers 
in her silent horrified eyes. The mystery he vainly endeavours 
to solve becomes more and more appalling as he continues 
to soliloquise amidst the deep silence. Then he goes to the 
churchyard, visits the tomb of his daughter, and the silence 
there appears to him full of voices, which far from discovering 
the hidden truthssound like a threatening provocation to the 
tortured man,.who in the end goes mad. The reason of death is 
for. ever concealed, and he who does not accept the fatal 
mystery as such, but listens to the silence and tries to 
penetrate its meaning, to hear its voice, goes to his own ruin. 
Such is the idea of the tale which somehow reminds of 
Dostojevsky in the analysis of mysterious things goingjon in 
a distressed mind. As to the impression of mystery artfully 
increased by significant details, it is produced in a way much 
like the manner of Edgar Poe. 

The leading idea of the other tales in the book is to show 
what a harsh dissonance—tragical and gloomy at times, cruelly 
ironical at others—death makes in the life of men who are not 
prepared to meet death as it ought to be met. Several tales in 
the book deal with the contrasts of life and death. There is 
much pessimism in nearly all the tales of Andreeff, but as he 
often describes people with a pure and serene soul, he is far 
from depressing the readers of his book. His suggestive way 
of story-telling and his very true pictures of Russian life, as 
well as the original ideas he conveys in his novels, show his 
book to be the outcome of a genuine refined artistic power. 
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are readily mastered by anyone in 
a few minutes from perusal of the 


hand book of simple instructions. 


Kodaks from 5s. to £7 7s. Od. 
Of all leading photographic dealers or of— 


KODAK, Limited, 
43 CLERKENWELL RD., E.C. 


and Reduced, 


Branches— 
IMPORTANT. 

Beware of imita- 
tions of our Kodak 
Cameras, and of 
our Kodak Roll 
Films. None are 
genuine unless 
bearing our regis- 
tered name Kodak. 


96 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
72-74 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 
59 Brompton Road, S.W. 

60 Cheapside, E.C. 

115 Oxford Street, W. 
171-173 Regent Street, W. 
40 Strand, W.C. 
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The pastime 
of cycling 


owes its popularity to the introduction of 


DUNIOP TYRES ° 


The first pneumatic tyre invented. 
Oft imitated, never equalled. 


GUARANTEED. With wired or beaded edges. 
Ask to see the trade mark (Dunlop’s head) on cover and tube. 


For Cycles, 
Motors, 
Carriages. 





DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., 
Limited, 
Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham. 


Trade Mark. 








ESTABLISHED !85I. 
BIRKBECK BANK, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 

Oo CURRENT ACCOUNTS. (e) 
vA on the minimum monthly balances, when not Ye, 
Oo drawn below £100. oO 
1 vA DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
2/0 on Deposits, repayable on demand, 3 vA 
. STOCKS AND SHARES, 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, 2Zazager. 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 
Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ BiRKBECK, LONDON.” 
ORIENT-PAGIFIC LINE 
TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 
[FAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOM BO. ; 
GREEN & CO. id Offices : 
BE AnaeE rs { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. hireschurch Avemucateeaon 


For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. w: 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFU L-com FORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


Breakfast and 
Supper. 


Boiling Water 
or Milk. 





ATURE STUDY EXHIBITION, Botanic Gardens, 

Regent’s Park, N.W.—JULY 23rd to AUGUST sth inclusive. Open 

daily from 10 A.M. to 7 P.M. Conferences on July 24th, 25th, 29th, 31st, and 

August rst. pdmaston Is., except on Wednesdays, 2s. 6d. up to 5 p.M. Season 
Tickets, ss. 


7 ING'S LYNN, NORFOLK.—The DUKE’S HEAD 


HOTEL. Simaced' ‘in the centre‘of the town, and withid easy driving 
distance of Sandringham. Hotel ’bus meets all trains. , Good partridge shooting 
may be had‘in September by the day. © For terms apply to {HE PRopRIETOR. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. | 
INDIAN.’ AND’ COLONIAL ADVERTISEMEN 
* ‘CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and scuera: Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
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Quite the Fashion! 


LADIES’ CHATELAINE 


“SWAN” 


Pens. 


Useful, as well 
























as, Ornamental. 2 
PRICES :— eo ~ 
oO 
21/- to 50/- ES 
And upwards ¥ PA / ms 
> 
Catalogue £ j 
oe 
& SOLD BY 
STATIONERS & 
JEWELLERS, 


May be hung. . 
from Waist Belt 


or Breast Pin. . 
oh Roger ee 
J Mabie, Todd & Lard, 93, Cheapside, E.C. ; 
95a. Regent St., W.;3, Exchange St., ¢ 
Manchester ; and 37, Ave. de l’Opera, Paris. 











BURROW’S MALVERN WATERS 


PROMOTE HEALTH AND PREVENT DISEASE. 
THE “ALPHA BRAND” NATURAL WATER. 
From the Historic MALVERN SPRING (Still and Aérated). 

THE UNEQUALLED BRAND OF SODA WATER. 
Lithia, Potass, and Seltzer Waters. 

’ Prices and Particulars on application to 
W. and J. BURROW, The Springs, MALVERN. 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the profession to be the 


most wonderful and valuable remedy 
ever discovered. 








CHLORODYNE sos, *oosacndotinr” Sronchtts 
Ss . 


effectually checks and arrests those too 
often fatal diseases ; Diphtheria, Fever, 
Croup, Ague. 

acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is 
the only specific in Cholera and Dysen- 
tery, effectually cuts short all attacks of 
Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and 
Spasms. 

is the only palliative in Neuralgia, 


2c CHLORODYN 
= CHLORODYNE Seuraticm, ‘Gove, cancer, Toot 


CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 

CauTion.—‘‘ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Coxtis 
BRowNnE was undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been ~ 
sworn to.”—See Times, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s, r$d., 2s. od., 4s. 6d., and rzs. each. None is geiuine 
without the words ‘Dr. J. Cottis BRowNE’s CHLORODYNE” on the Government | 
stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 

SoLt—E MANUFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street. Bloomsbury, London. 


Broadwood 


CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 





@aLY oss UINR 











33 Great 
Pulteney St., 
near 
Piccadilly 
Circus. 








Pianofortes. 





H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL -AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONUON. Codes: Unicope and A BC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 
A NEW 


tance tyre VARIORUM TEACHER’S BIBLE, 


Strongly and handsomely bound in superior flexible Levant grained Morocco, with 
overlapping edges, leather lined, silk sewn. Size, 74 by 54 by ri inches. 
; Price 21/-, and offered at 10/6 Post Free, abroad od. extra. 

This New Edition of the Variorum ‘leacher’s Bible is not only a Reference Bible 
with the New Illustrated Teacher’s ‘* Aids,” but contains on the same page as the 
Text, in foot-notes, a complete digest of the Various Renderings and Read- 
ings of the Original text from the very best Authorities, including the 
Revised Version. Specimen page post free. 


The London Bible Warehouse, 53 Paternoster Row. 








A Portion of the LIBRARY of COLONEL CRANMER BYNG, and Selections 
from Other Libraries. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 21, 1902, and Four Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising a Selection from the Library 
of Colonel Cranmer: Byng, including :—Neale’s Views, 11 vols.—Whitney’s Choice 
of Emblems, 1586—Buck’s Views, Old bibles, &c.; a Portion of the Collection of 
the late Dr. Joly, of Dublin, comprising :—Scott’s Waverley, Guy Mannering, and 
other First Editions of his Novels in the original boards, uncut—Works relating to 
Scotland—lIllustrated Books and Engravings, chiefly relating to Sir Walter Scott 
and his Writings; other Properties, including :—E. B. Browning's Prometheus 
Bound, First Edition—Lamb’s Elia, 2 vols., First Edition, uncut—Dictionary of 
National Biography, 66 vols.—The Works of Dickens and. Thackeray, Editions de 
Luxe—The Houghton Gallery—Poems by J. R., 1850—The Alpine Journal, a Set 
—Lordige’s Botanical Cabinet, and Lilford’s Birds—Blake’s Songs of Innocence, 
First Edition—Propert’s Miniature Art—Whistler’s Etchings and Dry Points— 
Haden Etudes a |’Eau- Forte—Boydell’s Thames—Ackermann’s Oxford, and Pyne’s 
Royal Residences—French Illustrated Books—Stevenson’s Works, Edinburgh 
Edition, 31 vols.—Iliuminated Hore, &c. 

May be viewed. 


HODGSON & CO,, 


AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate 
or other purposes. 


AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, ‘OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


Catalogues may be had. 








LEICESTER SQUARE. 








ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
KUBELIK. KUBELIK. 


(Under the Management of Mr. Huco Gor ITz.) 


THIS AFTERNOON at 3. 
Vocalists, Miss Aurelle Revy. 
ocastS | Mr. John Harrison. 
Solo Pianoforte— Miss Katharine Goodson. 
Accompanist—Herr Ludwig Schwab. 


Tickets, 21s., ros. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d., 2s., of Whitehead, St. James’s Hall; 
Chappell and Co., Ltd. ; usual Agents; and Hugo Gérlitz, r19 New Bond 
Street, W. 


THE EMERGENCY BOOK. 


: PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
THE ST. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCTA TION. 
For Instantaneous Reference 
In all Cases of Sudden Illness, Accident, or Emergency. 








Vanity Fair, of September 26th, says of the ‘‘ Emergency Book”’ :— 


‘‘ Every house certainly ought to possess one of these ‘ First Aids,’ which are 
constructed to hang.on the wall in some prominent and accessible situation. By 
the intelligent use of this ‘Emergency Book’ much suffering and anxiety, and 
even irreparable loss, may be avoided in place of fruitless lamentation, while 
the wheels of the far-off doctor’s chariot seem to tarry endlessly in their coming.” 


There is no house, factory, or shop in the United Kingdom that can 
afford to be without a copy of the ‘‘ Emergency Book.” 


The price of the ‘‘Emergency Book” is Three Shillings, boxed 
and delivered free. 


Publishing Offices: 83 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 
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FOR HOLIDAY READING. 





THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


SUMMER (AUGUST) NUMBER. 


Now Ready. Price One Shilling. 


MOUNTAINEERING IN BRITAIN. Fully Illustrated. 


CORNET STRONG. 
With Illustrations by Mr. M. Greiffen- 


Further Instalment of a Stirring 
Serial. 
hagen. 


THE KING’S ILLNESS. By Lady Jeune. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF PARLIAMENT. By the new 
Member for Bury. 


STORIES by Sir Gilbert Parker, Joseph Conrad, 
&c. &c. 
VISCOUNT KITCHENER: Caricature Portrait by 


“GR. HH.” 


Copiously and Finely Illustrated. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 








STEVENS & SONS’ NEW LAW WORKS. 


Now Ready. No. 71 (July). Price 5s. 
Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 6d. 
THE 


LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


EDITED BY SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, Barrt., D.C.L., LL.D. 


Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. 


CONTENTS. 


NOTES :—Estoppel by certification of transfer of shares; Cases on conflict of” 


laws ; Jurisdiction of Chancellor of Diocese ; The Clifford’s Inn case; Rescis- 

sion of contract to take shares—Position of subscriber of Memorandum of 

Association ; Donatio mortis causa of cheque; Effect of change of religion 

by testamentary guardian, &c. 

COUNTY COURT JUDGES AND THEIR JURISDICTION. By Ernest 
BowEn-ROwLANDS. 

COUNCIL AND STAR CHAMBER. ByA. T. Carrer. 

THE ENGLISH LAW OF DEFAMATION: with especial reference to’ the 
distinction between Libel and Slander. By Frank Carr. ‘ 

ee DIFFERENTIATION OF CAPITAL AND INCOME. By W. 

TRACHAN. 

ON THE HISTORY OF PATENT LAW IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. By E. Wynpuam Hume. 

INSURANCES OF ENEMIES’ PROPERTY. By D. F. Pennant. 

IS OUTLAWRY OBSOLETE? By H. Erie Ricwarps. 

THE EXCHEQUER OF THE JEWS. By H. D. Hazetrine. 

BOOK REVIEWS. 


Just Published, Tenth Edition, super royal 8vo. cloth, 38s. 

WHARTON’S LAW LEXICON. Forming an Epitome 
of the Law of England, and containing full explanations of the Technical 
Terms and Phrases, both Ancient and Modern, and Commercial, and Selected 
Titles from the Civil, Scots, and Indian Law. Tenth Edition. With a new 

Treatment of the Maxims. By J. M. Lery, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 1902. 
‘‘ This new edition seems to us to be very complete and perfect ; anda copy of 

it should be procured by every practising solicitor without delay.” 
Law Notes, June, 1902. 
Just Published. Royal 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


FARRER’S PRECEDENTS OF CONDITIONS OF 


SALE OF REAL ESTATE, REVERSIONS, POLICIES, &c. With 


Exhaustive Footnotes, Introductory Chapters, and Appendices. By FREDERICK 
E. Farrer, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 1902. 


°° Mr. Farrer has written a rare thing—a new book which will be of real value in 
a conveyancer's library..,... We venture to predict that this book will be popular.” 


Law Journal, June 7, 1902. 
Just published, Seventh Edition, demy 8vo. cloth, 28s. 


POLLOCK’S PRINCIPLES OF CONTRACT. A 


Treatise on the General Principles concerning the Validity of Agreements in 
the Law of England. By Sir FREDERICK PoLtock, Bart., Barrister-at-Law. 


: e. 1902, 
Sixth Edition, demy 8vo. cloth, 25s. 3 


POLLOCK’S LAW OF TORTS. A Treatise on the 


Principles of Obligations arising from Civil Wrongs in the Common Law. 
By Sir FrepERIcK PoLLock, Bart., Barrister-at-Law. Igo. 


STEVENS & SONS, Ld., 119 & 120, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A. (Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling). Walter;Scott 
Publishing Co. 35. 6d. net. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Antonio Stradivari, his Life and Work (1644-1737. W. Henry Hill, 
Arthur F. Hill, and Alfred E. Hill). W. E. Hill and Sons. 


FICTION. 
Papa (C. N. Williamson). Methuen. 65: 
The Conquest of Charlotte (David S. Meldrum), 
Oldfield (Nancy Huston Banks). New York: 
pany; London: Macmillan. 6s. 
McGlusky (A. G. Hales). Treherne. 6s. 
Her Memory (Maarten Maartens), 3s. 6a.; The Herons (Helen 
Shipton), 2s, Macmillan. 
Jim Blackwood, Jockey (Par Valentin Mandelstamm). 
Juven. 3f.50. 
A Wilful Woman (G. B. Burgin); The Mill of Silence (Bernard | 
Capes), Long. 6s. each. 
Love with Honour (Charles Marriott). 


Blackwood. 6s. 
The Macmillan Com- 


Paris: Félix 


Lane, .6s. 


HISTORY. 
Colonial Government (Paul S. Reinsch), 
Company ; London: Macmillan. 


New York : The Macmillan 
5s. net. 


‘¢ Medizeval Towns” :—The Story of Prague (Count Lutzow). Dent. 
35. 6d. net. 

History of Wicken (M. Knowles). Stock. 5s. net. 

A Short History of Rome (W. S. Robinson). Rivingtons. 35. 6d. 


Medizeval and Modern History: - Part I.: The Middle Ages (Philip 
Van Ness Myers). Boston and London: Ginn and Co. 5s. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT. 


‘¢ The American Sportsman’s Library”: The Deer Family (Theodore 
Roosevelt, T. S. Van Dyke, D. G. Elliot and A. J. Stone) ; 
Salmon and Trout (Dean Sage, C. H. Townsend, H. M. Smith 
and William C. Harris). New York: The Macmillan Company ; 
London: Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net each. 

Roses for English Gardens (Gertrude Jekyll and E. Mawley). 
‘Country Life’ Library.” Newnes. 125. 6d. net. 
Birds in the Garden : Studies with a Camera (Granville Sharp). Dent. 

7S. 20d sme hs 


“The 


ScHOOL Books. 


Czesar’s Gallic War. Book I. (Edited by A. S. Wilkins). Dent. 
Is. net. 

Modern Book-keeping and Accounts. Part II.: Intermediate 
(William Adgie). Macmillan. 2s. 

A First German Grammar (W. Scholle and G. Smith). Blackie. 
Is. 6a. 

S. Mark in Greek (Sir A. F. Hort). Cambridge: At the University 
Press. 2s. 6d. net. 


In the World of Books, 1s. 6d. ; In Realms of Gold, Is. 3d. (English 
Reading Books) ; Elementary Geometry (W. C. Fletcher), 1s. 6.5 
Vergil’s Aineid, Book III. (M. T. Tatham), 1s. 6¢@. Arnold. 

Select Orations and Letters of Cicero (Allen and Greenough’s Edition, 
Revised by J. B. Greenough and G. L. Kittredge). Boston and 
London: Ginn and Co. 6s. 


THEOLOGY. 


An Eirenicon for Chucchmen (W. B! Bradstock). Stock. 25. net. 


TRAVEL. 
Norfolk (W. A. Dutt), Methuen. 35. 
Evesham and the Neighbourhood. ‘Evesham: W. and H. Smith. 
Is. 6d. net. 
VERSE. 


Rainbows (Olive Custance). Lane. 35. 6a. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Art of Extempore Speaking, The (Harold Ford. Third Edition), 
Stock. 25. 6d. net. 
New Shakespeareana (Vol. I., No. 2, January-April, 1902). 
speare Press. 4s. net. 
Views of Cambridge University. Gale and Polden. 


Shake- 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JULY :—The Quarterly Review, 6s. ; 
The Edinburgh Review, 6s. ; The Church Quarterly, 6s.; The 
Law Quarterly Review, 5s. ; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3f.; The 
Open Court, Ioc.; The Monist, 50c.; La Revue (Ancienne 
Revue des Revues), 1f.30; The Forum, 50c.; The English 
Historical Review, 5s. ; The Library, 3s. ; The North American 
Review, 25. 6d. ; The Atlantic Monthly, Is. 





NOTICES. 
The Terns of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
Z, 8. a. £98... ds 
One Year ... ete tO. . 2 okey Lee gud SIOMd. 
Half Year... ie OW4. I Sie SceO RL 5 ae 
Quarter Year Meee W7-) Tie aiane idee Lown, (7 


Chegues and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Sireet, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
formed immediately. 


19 July, 1902 
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R. A. EVERETT & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ACCOUTRED, LONDON.’’ 





FIRST EDITION SOLD OUT ON DAY OF PUBLICATION. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
Demy 8vo, 400 pp., with 120 Illustrations, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


BROADLAND SPORT. 


Written and Illustrated by NICHOLAS EVERITT, Author of 
‘* Shots from a Lawyer’s Gun.” 

Pike Fishing—Eel Bobbing and Spearing—Snipe Shooting—Decoys, 
how to Make Use of Them—Tubbing—‘‘ Wakes ”—Flighting— 
Shooting Decoy Flighting Ponds—Punt Gunning—Curres and their 
Habits—Long-winged Fowl and their Habits—Stalking Horses, Real 
and Artificial—Shore Shooting—Wildfowling—Equipments for Wild 
Fowling — Marshland Shooting—Sandhill Shooting—Swamp Shooting 
—Rough Shooting—Pheasants, from Shell to Shot—Otter Hunting— 
Yachting: Ancient Yachts and Ancient Customs; Yachting in the 
Forties, Fifties, Sixties, Seventies, Eighties, and Nineties; The First 
Yacht Club ; Yachts and Yacht Racing from 1880 to 1900, &c. 

Also an EDITION DE LUXE, printed on special paper, with 
numerous Full-Page Plates in Photogravure, limited to 100 Copies, 
each numbered and signed by the Author, price £2 2s. net. 

Illustrated Prospectus post free. 


“Many books have been written concerning the Broads, but ample room has 
been left for Mr. Nicholas Everitt’s ‘ Broadland Sport,’ a work which deals exhaus- 
tively with this charming district as a sportsman’s paradise. Mr. Everitt does not 
aim so much at guide-book detail or fine descriptive writing as to give his readers 
practical advice. A fisherman can learn all that is necessary about the fish of the 
Broads, their chief haunts, and how to catch them, both in a legitimate manner 
and—sign of a deep insight into Broadland life—by the methods of the poacher. 
If one is in doubt as to whether it is worth while taking a gun when exploring the 
Broads Mr. Everitt will be found thoroughly convincing on the point, and he will 
explain all about the numerous wild birds of the district, and give many a useful 
hint as to the methods practised by the wily local sportman...... The work is 
capitally illustrated throughout, and will prove of great value both to those who 
are familiar with the Broads, and to those who are going there for the first time.”’ 

The World, 

‘* His account of the various yacht clubs, races, and regattas for the past hundred 
years is excellent, as are the photographs with which they are illustrated ; and the 
same may be said of his other chapters, which are full of interest both tu sportsman 
and naturalist. Mr. Everitt has known the Broads for many years, and has written 
of them in a vein which well expresses the charm that they never fail to convey to 
those who ontce visit them.” —Dazly News. 


SHOTS FROM A LAWYER’S GUN—An 


Amusing Book on Sporting Law. By NICHOLAS EVERITT. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 


‘“We have read this book from beginning to end with great pleasure. A book for 
every sportsman to buy and read.”—F7eld. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
THE WIKING STRAIN. A Powerful and 


Realistic Novel. By A. G. HALES, War Correspondent. Illustrated by 
STANLEY L. Woop. 352 pp. 6s. 
““€ The Viking Strain’ is a good story. Mr. Hales will gain popularity and 
applause not only from the public, but from the critics.’—Dazly Mews. 
** A novel of life and action.” —/7ish Times. 
“* \ spirited and entertaining piece of work.” —Daily Chronicle. 


A SPORTSWOMAN’S LOVE LETTERS. By 


FOX RUSSELL, Author of ‘‘ Outridden,” ‘‘Col. Botcherby, M.F.H.,” 
' “The Haughtyshire Hunt,” &c. Crown 8vo. Third Edition, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. net. 

**T soon took an interest in Lady Kate and her letters to her utterly impossible 
lover. She is healthy minded and speaks home truths. I can recommend any of 
my friends who have an hour to spare to read ‘ A Sportswoman’s Love Letters,’ the 
hour will not be a dull one.’”—W. S. D1xon in the Sforting Tinzes. 


A BEE AMONG THE BANKERS; or, How 
to Increase Your Deposit Rate and Reduce Your Banker’s Charges. By 
HENRY WARREN, Author of ‘‘How to Deal with Your Banker,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

** The book contains much judicious observation that is worth the attention of 
the Scottish reader, widely as the Scottish banking practice differs from the English 
in some important respects.”—A berdeen Free Press. 


. **Should prove profitable reading to persons who have money to invest.” 
Scotsman. 


WAR HORSES, PAST, PRESENT, AND 
FUTURE; or, Life among the Remounts in South Africa. By SYDNEY 
GALVAYNE. Honorary Lieutenant Remount Corps, Author of ‘‘ The Horse,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d- net. [Just out. 

‘* Although a great deal has already been spoken and written on the remount 
subject yet its proper ventilation is of such vital national importance that the views 
of such an expert as Mr. Galvayne and one so well qualified from his employment in 
South Africa, to judge the merits of the case, are to be welcomed.” — Feld. 


THE ONLY UP-TO-DATE WORK PUBLISHED. 


THE VETERINARY MANUAL (for Horse 
Owners). By FRANK T. BARTON, M.R.C.V.S. About 600 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated. SECOND EDITION. Revised. Cloth, ros. 6d. net. 


‘* The teaching of this book is up-to-date in its character, and it will certainly 
prove a boon to the farmer or owner when he happens to reside far from veterinary 
advice, and may require to act in an emergency.” —Glasgow Herald. 


THE GROOM’S GUIDE: his Duties and How 
to Perform Them. By F.T,. BARTON, Cloth, 2s. net. 


‘* The information contained in the book could not well be over-rated, and the 
publication should be in the hands not only of grooms, but all gentlemen who have 
grooms in their employ.”—County Gentleman. 


HOW TO CHOOSE A HORSE; or, Selection 


before Purchase. Cloth, 2s, net. 

‘* However good a knowledge of horses one may possess, one’s judgment is still 
apt sometimes to go astray, and as it is impossible to know too much about the 
subject, this little book, elementary though it may be, will repay perusal.” 

Agricultural World, 


24 pp. Catalogue of Books on application. 


London: R. A. EVERETT & CO., 42 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 





Messrs. CONSTABLE & Co.’s List. 


MOTOR VEHICLES AND MOTORS. By 


Worsy Beaumont. A New and Revised Edition, fully Illustrated, 42s. net. 
‘*Mr. Beaumont’s handsome volume is the standard work on the subject, well 
printed, and splendidly illustrated.” —Fiedd. 
“* Everyone who owns a motor car and does not wish to leave its comprehension 
solely to his ‘ motor man,’ will find this volume well worth reading.” —Spectator. 


TIBERIUS THE TYRANT. By J. C. Tarver, 


Author of ** Gustave Flaubert,” &c. With a Portrait, rss. net. 


MAXIMILIAN 1. HOLY ROMAN EM- 


PEROR. By R. W. SeETon Watson. Illustrated, 5s. net. 
Edited by 


FIVE STUART PRINCESSES. 


Robert S. Rarr. Fully Illustrated. res. 6d. net. 


PETER Ill. EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. The 


Story of a Crisis and a Crime. By R. Nisper Barn. Illustrated. os. 6d. net. 


THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR NORTH 


AMERICA. By A. G. Brapiey. New Illustrated Edition. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


THE MAKING OF A COUNTRY HOME. 


By J. P. Mowsray. Illustrated. 6s. net. 
By J. P. Mow- 


A JOURNEY TO NATURE. 
BRAY. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

MEDALS AND DECORATIONS OF THE. 
BRITISH ARMY AND NAVY. By Joun Horstey Mayo. Many Full- 
page Coloured Illustrations and Plates. 2vols. 43 3s. net. 


FRENCH ART. Classic and Contemporary Paint- 
ing and Sculpture. By M. C. BrowneLt, Author of ‘‘ Victorian Prose 
Masters.” With 48 Illustrations. Imp. 8vo. 21s. net. 

By Dr. 


BURMA UNDER BRITISH RULE. 


Joun Niszset. Two vols. 32s. net. 
INVENTORIES OF CHRIST CHURCH, 


CANTERBURY. Edited by J. WickHam Lecce, F.S.A., and W.-H. 
St. JouHn Hope, M.A. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


ASIA AND EUROPE. By MerepityH TownseEnD. 


Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
By 


TRAVELS ROUND OUR VILLAGE. 
ELeanor G. Haypen. A Berkshire Book. Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF PASTEUR. By Rene VALLERY 


Rapotr. Demy 8vo. With Photogravure Portrait. Two vols. 32s. 


WOMEN AND MEN OF THE FRENCH 


RENAISSANCE. By Epiru SicuHet. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


THE TEACHINGS OF DANTE. By Cuar.es 


A. Dinsmore. Witha Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


DANTE AND GIOVANNI DEL VIRGILIO... 


By Puitie H. WicksTEED and Epmunp G. GaRDNER. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


THE COMMONWEALTH AS PUBLICAN. 


An Examination of the Gothenburg System. By JoHN WaLkeEr, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


POULTRY MANAGEMENT ON A FARM. 


By WALTER Parmer, M.P. Illustrated. xs. Second Edition. 


CONSTABLE’S TIME TABLE of MODERN 


HISTORY, A.D. 400—1870. Compiled and Arranged by M. Morison, 
Oblong 4to. ras, 6d. net. 


THE NOVELS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Pocket Edition now Complete in 15 Volumes. Cloth 2s, 6d. net each; leather 


3s. 6d, net each. 
THE PASTON LETTERS, 1422-1509. 


Edited by James GarRDNER, of the Public Record Office. 
4 vols. Photogravure Frontispiece to each vol. 21s. net. 


FIVE NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
MARTA. By Pau Gwynne. 


‘* Certain to take a high place in the season’s fiction.” —Daily Chronicle. 
‘A remarkable book.”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘©The book as a whole is extremely interesting. ’—Pzdlishers’ Circular. 

‘¢ The author treats us to a wholly new plot.” —Bvitish Weekly. 

‘© The plot is well conceived and its interest sustained.” —Pad/ Mall Gazette. 
‘¢ A novel of quite unusual vigour and fascination.” —Dazly Express. 


THE BATTLEGROUND. By ELLEN GLascow. 
“A FINE NOVEL. This is no ordinary novel...... but a book full of beauty,. 
tenderness, pathos, and humour.”’—Sritish Weekly. 


‘‘ Stirring in every sense of the word, and likely to be popular.” 
Illustrated London News. 


‘© Excellent character-drawing, plenty of genuine human feeling, and a really fine 
description of a battle.” —Academzy. 

“' Full of charm, romance, and incident.”—Literary World. . 

‘‘ The story is packed with incident, will raise both smiles and tears, and is 
thoroughly interesting.” -Suuday Times. 


THE BLAZED TRAIL. 


Whites, Author of ‘‘ The Westerners.” ay. : % 
“* Repeats his triumph of ‘ The Westerners,’ and makes a distinct advance. — 
Country Life. 
‘€ An exceptionally strong and capable study.” —Lady’s Pictorial. 
‘A distinctly clever and well-written book.”—Birmingham Post, 
“* A book to read and—to remember.’ —Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘* Worthy of a high and popular appreciation.” —Sunday Times. 


A BOOK OF STORIES. By G. S. STREET. 


‘Mr. Street's work ought to be popular. It combines something of the deftness 
and subtlety of Mr. Henry James, with high spirits and many of those qualities 
which go to make a book interesting.” —A ¢thena@um. 


THE FORERUNNER. 


By MEREJOWSKI, Author of “‘The Death of the Gods,” 


Which the Pall Mall Gazette said ‘‘Is in all respects a book of most enthralling 
interest,” and of which the Daily Chronicle said: Wi We are ready to admit 
another to the select circle of great historical novels. 
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LA REWVUE 
(Ancienne REWUE DES REWUES). 


Un Numéro spécimen 
SUR DEMANDE. 


24 Numéros par an. 


XITe ANNEE. Richement illustrés. 








Peu de mots, beaucoup didées. Directeur: JEAN FINOT. 


Au prix de 20 fr. en France et de 24 fr. Al’étranger (ou en envoyant par la 
3 roubles, 20 marks ou 24 livres) on a un abonnement d’%”z az pour LA 
EVUE, RICHEMENT ILLUSTREE. 


La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie de gros 


volumes, ornés d’environ 1500 gravures et contenant plus de 400 articles, études, 
nouvelles, romans, etc. 


“* Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALEx. Dumas Fizs), car ** LA REVUE 
est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus intéressantes, les 
plus passionnantes” (FRANCISQUE SARCEY); “‘rien n’est plus utile que ce résumé 
de l'esprit humain”, (E.-Zora); ‘‘elle a conquis une situation brillante et pré- 
pondérante parmi les grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres” (Les Débats); 

LA REVUE publie des études mapistrales” (Figaro); etc. 


_ La Revue parait Ze rer e¢ Ze 15 de chaque mois et ne publie que des articles 
inédits signés par les plus grands noms francais et étrangers. 


La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus dans les 
périodiques du monde entier, caricatures politiques, des romans et 
nouvelles, derniéres inventions et découvertes, etc. etc. 


=. ope regoivent de nombreuses primes de valeur. (Dewtander nos Pro- 
spectus. 


On s'abonne sans frais dans tous les bureaux de poste dela France et de l’étrangers 
chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans les bureaux de La Revue. 


Rédaction et Administration: i2 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 





UY’S-HOSPITAL PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC (M.B. 


_ Lonpon).—The next Course of Lectures and Practical Classes for this 
Examination will begin on October 1st. Candidates entering for this Course can 
register as Medical Students. 


Full particulars may be obtained on application to 
The DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


Lee 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, WEST KENSINCTON. 
N EXAMINATION will be held at the above 


kh. School on Tuesday, September the 16th, 1902, and the following days, 
for filling up Twenty or more Vacancies on the Foundation.—Full particulars can 
be obtained on application to the Bursar. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER! 


A 4-Guinea Work 
for 9/- down 


AND BALANCE IN MONTHLY INSTALMENTS. 


The most Popular Work on Horticulture ever published is un- 
doubtedly THE DICTIONARY OF GARDENING, and thousands 
of volumes have been sold here and in America. 


The reason of the remarkable success that has attended this Work is 
not far to seek—it is very full, very accurate, superbly illustrated, and 
edited by one of the soundest of living authorities. Jt has been justly 
said of the Editor, Mr. George Nicholson, Curator of the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, that he is almost a unique example of a scientific 
botanist and a practical horticulturist under one hat. 

The result is that the work issued under his care is a model of 
accuracy and completeness, both as regards its Cultural Directions and 
its Botanical Information. Added to this is the fact that the Editor 
has been assisted in particular sections—such as Orchids, Palms, 
Cacti, Ferns, Fruit, Insects, Plant Diseases, &c.—by Distinguished 
Specialists, ches assuring, in the treatment of every subject, an excellence 
that has never before been approached. 


More than 3,850 Genera and 20,400 Species of Garden 
Plants are described, with all necessary Instructions as to Cultivation 
and Propagation; Injurious Insects and Plant Diseases and their 
Treatment are also fully dealt with; over 3,150 charming 
Ilustrations are given, together with Full Indices to Plants for 
Special Purposes and Positions ; for Colours, Height, &c., as a Guide 
to Planting ; a Pronouncing Dictionary of Plant Names, a Dictionary 
of Common Names; and other features of the utmost practical value 
to all gardeners. 


The opinions of the Press in this country, the United States, the 
Colonies, and the Continent are alike unanimous in commendation of 
this Great and Universal Work. 

No working gardener who takes the least pride in his profession, or 
who is ambitious of succeeding in it, can afford to be without 
THE DICTIONARY OF GARDENING; and to any Amateur with a 
garden beyond the smallest (if he takes any personal interest what- 
ever in it), THE DICTIONARY OF GARDENING is absolutely indis- 
pensable. 

THE DICTIONARY OF GARDENING is published for this Special 
Offer in 

5 handsome large 
post quarto vols., 
in half Persian, 


cloth sides, marble edges, at Four Guineas, and the ‘‘ Special Offer ” 
is to supply this Edition, Carriage Paid and Complete, 


For 9/- 


down, the balance being payable in Monthly Instalments of 4/6 
each. This edition includes the Century Supplement, which con- 
tains particulars of Recent Floral Introductions and Discoveries in 
Horticultural Science, thus bringing the entire work right up-to-date 
in a most thorough manner. 





Form of 
SPECIAL ORDER (No. 1) 





To Mr. L. Urcotr GItL1, 
170 STRAND, Lonpon, W.C. 
Please send me, carriage paid, the Special Offer Edition of 
© Nicholson’s Dictionary of Gardening,” in § vols., half bound in 
Persian, published at £4 4s. Od., for which I enclose gs. I under- 
take to pay the balance in Monthly Instalments, of 4s. 6d. each, and 
not to dispose of the said books until all the instalments are paid. 
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POPULAR 6/- NOVELS. 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
ELEANOR. FirtyH Impression. With Illustrations 


by ALBERT STERNER. 

London Quarterly Review.—‘‘ A real love story, ie Pe in Italian sunshine and 
rich in glimpses of Italian life and character....... Mrs. has never given us a 
book that finds its way to one’s heart so eopletstey aad gives such unmixed 
pleasure as this.” 


HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. Sixtu Epition. 


Times.—‘' A book which will. take rank with Mrs. Humphry Ward’s best work. 
howe The story is a story of a great passion worthily told.” 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. Fourth Epition. 


Standard.—‘‘ An Ss eae able book. We doubt if any other living woman 
could have written it.,.....Jt is a work which does her heart and imagination infinite 


credit.” 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
COUNT HANNIBAL. Fourtn Impression. 


Sectator.—‘ Genuinely exciting up to che last page.” 


THE CASTLE INN. With a _ Frontispiece. 


Firtu EDITION. 

Times.—‘‘ A story which the reader follows with excited curiosity...... The open- 
ing scene is of the essence of romance, and worthy of Dumas...... In brief, author 
and readers are to be congratulated, and, as the Toad in the Hole says, ‘ This is 
what you can recommend to a friend.’ 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
THE VELVET GLOVE. Tuirp Impression. 


A theneum.— A good story, told in the author’s best manner..... We have no- 
thing but praise for te skilfully interwoven plot and the artistic ‘development of 
character. * The Velvet Glove’ is among the author's best novels, and will add 
to his reputation.’ 


THE ISLE OF UNREST. With Illustrations. 


FirTH IMPRESSION. 
Morning Post.—‘ A really admirable novel...... The sort of tale for which the 
reader neglects everything until he has finished it.” 


RODEN’S CORNER. Tuirp Epition. 


Punch.— For dramatic situation, intensity, and simplicity of narrative it is 
marvellous...... The plot is ingenious and new. 


IN KEDAR’S TENTS. Eicurtu Epition. 


Guardian.— Mr. Merriman is at his best. It is full of adventure, of humour, 


and of vigour.” 
THE GREY LADY. New Epition. With 12 


Full-page Illustrations. 
Globe.—'‘ A story of striking merit throughout.” 


THE SOWERS. Twenty-seconp EDITION. 


Graphic.—‘ Will be found very difficult indeed to lay down until its last page 


has been turned.” 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE KOROSKO. With 


40 Full- -page Illustrations. 
Speaker.—‘* It is dangerous to describe any work of fiction in these days of a 
prolific press as a masterpiece, yet there cannot be any doubt that the word is 
strictly applicable to Mr. Conan Doyle’s ‘ Tragedy of the Korosko.’’ 


UNCLE BERNAC. With 12 Full-page IIlustra- 
tions. SECOND EDITION. 

Daily Chronicle.—“‘‘ Uncle Bernac’ is for a truth Dr. Doyle’s Napoleon. 
Viewed as a picture of the little man in the grey coat, it must take rank before 
anything he has written. The fascination of it is extraordinary. It reaches every- 
where a high literary level.” 


THE GREEN FLAG, and other Tales of War 


and Sport. With a Frontispiece. 
Times.—“ Vhese stories stir the blood and make the heart beat faster, and any 
Englishman who Goes not enjoy them must have something wrong with his nature. 


By F. ANSTEY. 
THE BRASS BOTTLE. Tutrp Impression. 


Manchester Guardian.—‘ A pure farce from beginning to end, and, we think, 
the best thing he has done since he cracked our sides with ‘ Vice Versa.’ 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 
THE SILVER SKULL. With 12 Full-page 


Illustrations. SECOND IMPRESSION. 
British Weekly.—‘‘ A work of real genius, full of glorious adventures, stirring 
with the romance of hot and passionate hearts.” 


LITTLE ANNA MARK. With a Frontispiece. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. : 
Daily Telegraph.—" A rattling, rousing story of adventure and misadventure.” 


THE BLACK DOUGLAS. With 8 Full-page 





Illustrations. THrrD IMPRESSION. 
Speaker. —‘ A book which grips the imagination in a thoroughly satisfactory 
fashion.” 


THE RED AXE. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
THIRD IMPRESSION. 
Weekly Sun.—* A powerful story, which he tells in his own masterful style.” 


CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CITY. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 
Spectator.—* The story teems with incidents of all sorts, and it carries the reader 
along, keenly interested and full of sympathy, from the first page to the last.” 


By MRS. HODGSON BUENETT. 
THE MAKING OF A MARCHIONESS. 


SECOND I PRESSION. 
Scotsman.—‘‘ Mrs. Burnett’s imagination and literary faculty retain the freshness 
that long ago celighted the public....... A fine, brisk, humorous, and healthy story.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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A Good Dictionary is a Reference 
Library in Itself. 





A £4 Work for a Preliminary 5s. 


The best and cheapest complete English Dictionary 
in the market is the IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 
Edited by Dr. ANNANDALE. 


It is fully Illustrated with beautiful Plates, and 


contains 233,000 References. 


Order a copy on the Form below or send to the 
Office of the SaruRDAY REVIEW for Specimen Pages 


and further particulars. 


ORDER FORM. 
To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘*THE 
IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which I enclose initial 
payment of 5s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months, 


I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are com- 
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MR. HENRY J. DRANE’S LIST. 


PPAANAAAMNAS. 
MISS MARIE CORELLI. By KenrCarr. An 


Edition-de-luxe, printed on crown 8vo. superior antique wove 
paper, to range in size with the Works of this Popular Writer. 
Illustrated with large specially-taken pictures. _ Price 4s. net. 
Edition limited to 500 copies—each copy being numbered. 


THE ROMANCE OF AN EMERGENCY. 
By Mrs. G. S. REANEY. Price 6s. 


‘* The whole book is admirably written, and is, indeed, one of the 
‘best we have come across for a very long time.”—Zhe Rock. 





The Bijou Biographies. 





MEN OF THE MOMENT. 


‘No. 1. The Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. By 


ARTHUR WALLACE. Price 6d. 
The Sanday Sun commends it ‘to the Anglophobe at home and 
-abroad.” 
noe den Kitchener. By W. Francis AITKEN. 
rice 6d. 


‘*A bright, lively book,” says Zoya’s. 


No. 3. Lord Roberts. By Ernest Russet. Price 6d. 


Mane to be called brilliant,” Se ee to the Glasgow Daily 


No. 5. Lord Salisbury. By Epwarp Satmon. Price 6d. 





HENRY J.-DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, 
; Fleet Street, E.C. 
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| tions across all oceans. 


THE NEW AFRICAN COMPANY. 


**Strong and Satisfactory Position.” 
e[RBE Eighth Annual General Meeting of the New 


African Company, Limited, was held on Wednesday, at the Cannon. Street 
Hotel, E.C., under the presidency of Sir Charles Euan-Smith, K.C.B., C.S.1. 

Mr. Thomas Day (secretary pro tem.) having read the notice convening the meet- 
ing and the Auditors’ report, 

The Chairman in proposing the adoption of the report and balance-sheet said all 
would concur with the statement made in the report, that the position of the 
Company continues to be strong and satisfactory, notwithstanding the events of 
the past eighteen months, which have, of course, not been favourable to any great 
development of business in the Transvaal and in South Africa, where their main 
field of enterprise must and will always be sought for. Such transactions as they 
have entered into during the course of the eighteen months under review have been 
successful, and profitable realisations have been effected. It must necessarily take 
time before South Africa could again enjoy its normal prosperity. As the incidence 
of improved administration, of wider communication, and, above all, of political 
security and certainty, made itself felt, a large field would gradually open out for 
the employment of capital and energies. As far as could safely be done now, 
the board had made arrangements to meet and deal with any opportunities that 
might arise for the profitable employment of capital. He continued :—‘‘ As you 
will have gathered from the report, our work on your behalf, since we last met you, 
has been, in consequence greatly of the stagnation in South Africa, to a large 
extent concentrated upon the development of our interest in the Ethiopian 
Railway Company, as to which we have from time to time given you 
full information. You are aware of the strong position we took up in this 
railway company, both as a pure matter of business, and also with a wish to 
reconcile as far as possible English and French commercial enterprise in 
Abyssinia. In the end, we considered it wise, in your interests, to support the 
agreement which the railway company entered into with the French Government 
for the subvention of the line, by which the railway has now, to all intents and 
purposes, become~for the present, at least—a Franco-Abyssinian State enterprise. 
The French Government have granted to the railway company 500,coo francs per 
annum for fifty ) ears, in return for certain rights which the Government now enjoy 
with respect to its management and the control of its business. We, for our part, 
shall loyally support the French Government in all the measures we hope they 
will initiate towards bringing the management of the railway company into 
an efficient and satisfactory state. The line has now reached about kilometre 
243, and it is contemplated shortly to push on towards Addis Abeba, the 
capital of the Emperor Menelik’s dominion. It would undoubtedly have 
been to the advantage of British commercial interests if arrangements could 
have been made for linking on the line to a port in British Somaliland 
in the same way as it is now linked tothe port of Djibouti in French Somaliland ; 
this plan, however, which we are sure is the best for all concerned, has not yet met 
with support either on one side or the other of the Channel. We hope that wiser 
counsels will eventually prevail, and we see no reason why either country should 
object to such mutual activity in that part of Africa. With good management we 
have great confidence in the line becoming one of the most prosperous of the various 
lines now tapping all parts of A‘rica from the coast. Our interests in this business 
are, as you will also have gathered from the report, with those of the Oceana and 
New Egyptian Companies, consolidated in the international Ethiopian Railway 
Trust and Construction Company, in which, through our recent further acquisition of 
shares, we now hold the controlling voice. Our last acquisition just referred to was that 
of 60,000 trust shares, which raised our total holding to 20t,000 shares, out of a capital 
issued of 300,0co shares. Tor this block of 60,000 shares we issued as fully paid 
24,000 New African shares to the Société Industrielle d’Orient, to whom we had 
previously paid 4,000 shares for the abandonment of our option over their remaining 
interests in the railway, which, however, after the granting of the subvention, when 
the prospects of the railway ccmpany were materially improved, we thought it 
policy tosecure. We have also dwelt in the report on the other issue of share 
capital, which we made during the course of these negotiations with the Ethiopian 
Railway Company, previous to the granting of the subvention. At one time we had 
made up our minds with the Oceana Company to largely support the rail- 
way company, and in a manner which would have placed the future in our 
hands. The issue of your shares which we made would, in conjunction with the 
financial support which the Oceana Company were prepared to afford, have 
placed us ina position to do all that was necessary in this respect. However, as 
we have told you, the French Government’s action rendered ovr further financial 
support unnecessary for the present at least. In Egypt, where, as you are aware, 


' we have, through our holding in the New Egyptian Company, a considerable 


interest, I am glad to state that the reclamation works upon the Nil-+, which 
are now under the superintendenc: of Mr. J. S. Beresford, M.Inst.C.E., and 
Mr. Dempster, are progressing satisfactorily. After this year’s flood it should be 
possible to estimate the value of the lands recovered by the works that have already 
been sanctioned and carried out, and it is, as we are informed, the intention of the 
New Egyptian Company to proceed further in the coming year with the reclamation 
of other tracts of land. In the Soudan the fleet of service steamers and steam barges 
which, under guarantee of the Soudan Government, are to trade on the Blue and 
White Niles, will, we hope, shortly be put upon the river, and commence operations. 
The Soudan Company has engaged as their agent in Khartoum Mr. Harold F, 
Hall, who has previously had much experience in work of a similar nature in other 
parts of Africa. As to the other interests, there is little that I can tell you at the 
present time with regard to the Company’s holdings in West Africa in the Taquah 
and Abosso Mines, where work is progressing steadily towards bringing these pro- 
perties into a stage of production. With regard to the Marconi Wireless Company, 
I can add little, except to say that Mr. Marconi’s constant progress and improve- 
ments on his marvellous apparatus should shortly result in the establishment of 
regular communication across the Atlantic, to be followed by similar communica- 
We had yesterday news that Mr. Marconi had received, 
on board the Italian warship ‘‘Carlo Alberto” at Cronstadt, signals from the 
Marconi station at Poldhu, in Cornwall, ronghly a distance of 1,600 miles across sea 
and continent. The only other matter to which I have to allude is that relating 
to the Bou Jaber Mine in Tunis, of which I have made mention to you in my 
speech of the last two years. This affair has, since our last meeting, assumed a 
different aspect. An action, which was brought against the Bou Jaber Company 
in connection therewith, and which they defended, was unanimously decided in 
their favour by a full bench of Judges in Paris, and since then the Procureur- 


| General of the French Republic has directed a criminal inquiry into the circum- 


| stances under which the Bou Jaber Mine was sold under false pretences, 


This 
inquiry being now in full operation, it is not possible for me to say more 
upon this subject at the present moment. In all these matters the co- 
operation of Messrs. Ochs Brothers has been active throughout, and of late 
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especially im connection with the railway business in Paris. It is, as we have 
stated in the report, to define and secure their services that we have entered into the 
arrangement with Messrs. Ochs Brothers, whereby they formally act as managers 
-of the Company, which they have indeed virtually been doing for many years. It 

» is proposed that Messrs. Ochs Brothers’ remuneration shall depend entirely upon the 
profits earned by the Company, of which they will receive the same proportion as 
the individual directors. Before moving the adoption of the report and balance- 
sheet, I would ask you to approve the distribution of a dividend which we have pro- 
posed to fix at 20 per cent., free of tax. I shall be glad to answer any question 
which any of the shareholders present may wish to put to me with regard to the 
report and balance-sheet. 

The Earl of Chesterfield, P.C., seconded the motion. 

Mr. C. H. Dewey said he would like to express what he knew were the senti- 
‘ments of the shareholders in congratulating the board on the very excellent results 
of their year’s working. His object in rising was merely, on behalf of the share- 
holders, tot ender to the directors the hearty thanks of the shareholders for the 
splerdid way in which they had conducted the company’s affairs. 

The motion for the adoption of the report and accounts and declaration of a 
‘dividend of 20 per cent. was then unanimously agreed to. 

Lord Chesterfield proposed the re-election of the retiring director (Sir Charles 
Euan-Smith), .., . 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Bull and unanimously carried. 

The Chairman having expressed the board’s sense of appreciation of the kindness 
with which the meeting had received the remarks made by Mr. Dewey as to the 
continuance of the dividends which it had been their good fortune and pleasure to 
be able to distribute among the shareholders every year, the proceedings 
terminated, 





HANNAN’S BROWNHILL. 


Amalgamation with Hannan’s Oroya Company 
Approved. 


4 eta seventh ordinary general meeting of the 

Hannan’s Brownhill Gold Mining Company, Limited, was held on Tues- 
-day, at Salisbury House, London Wall, E.C., Mr. W. F. Turner presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. D. G. Lumsden) having read the notice convening the 
‘meeting and the Auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said that the result of the year’s operations was a gross profit of 
4119,832, which had been mainly obtained for the treatment of sulphide ores. A 
large amount of prospecting work had been carried on by means of bore holes, and 
‘the result afforded proof of the value of parts of their property which 
during the last eighteen months had added nothing to the ore reserves 
of the Company. During the current year there had been an increase in 
‘the amount of ore obtained per ton to 2} oz. The mine and its equipment 
stood in the books of the Company at a figure far below its value, which was 
‘a position that could be regarded as quite unique. The Company held at the 
-present time about £113,000 incash, bullion, &c., and against that they had 
current liabilities of only about £13,000. Referring to the proposed amalgamation 
of this Company with their neighbour, the Hannan’s Oroya Company, he said that 
prolonged negotiations had resulted in a scheme under which the Brownhill Com- 
pany should increase its authorised capital to such an extent as to enable it to 
‘issue 295,000 shares for the purchase of the Hannan’s Oroya Company’s entire 
‘amdertaking. Their share capital then would be £450,002. This would be repre- 
sented by three properties—namely, the present mining leases, extending to 
57 acres, the Hannan’s Oroya north block of 24 acres, and their southern block 
-of 12 acres, making a total of about 93 acres, together with the mining equipment 
and general assets of the two Companies. When this amalgamation has been 


effected they will have liquid assets to the amount of between £140,000 and 
_4150,000. It is manifest that the amalgamated Company will enjoy great advan- 
tages over both the existing Brownhill Company and the existing Oroya Company. 

The motion for the adoption of the report and accounts was seconded by 
“Mr. Davis. 

In answer to Mr. Casley the Chairman further stated that at the end of December 
the Company was not in a position to pay a dividend, and they had not thought it 

_desirable to pay one since, having regard to the pending amalgamation. It was 
difficult to say what ore was in sight in any field except the Rand, and the board 
did not pretend to be able to say what it was. 

Mr. Wheeler said that, in his opinion, the shareholders should have the benefit 
of the £100,000 in hand. The Chairman said that the amount must go into the pot 
of the new Company. : 

Mr. Moreing spoke in favour of the scheme, and said the board had had the 
‘amalgamation in their minds for years, and the proprietors could rest assured that 
what was being done was in the best interests of the Company. Thev had tried to 
‘uy the property before, but were unsuccessful. They then tried to get it for 
°30,000 or 40,000 shares, but since then great discoveries had been made, and now it 
was quite likely that the Oroya shareholders would decline the amalgamation. 
‘There was no ore in the original Brownhill property, and they would have no mine 
at all at the present time if ichad not been for the other properties he had bought 
for them. One was the Cygnet Lease, for which he. paid £100, and some hundreds 
of thousands had been taken out of it. He thought. therefore that the share- 
holders could trust the board and management to act in their interests. 

The motion was then put and carried with one dissentient. 


RAPHAEL TUCK AND SONS. 


Greater Profits and Steady Business. 








ties first annual ordinary general meeting of Raphael 
Tuck and Sons, Limited, was held on Thursday, at Salisbury House, Fins- 
bury Circus, E.C., under the presidency of Mr. Ado'ph Tuck (chairman of the 
Company). 
The Secretary (Mr. J. W. Bretherton) having read the notice calling the meeting 
The Chairman said that the business during the past year might be said to have 
‘pursued the even tenor of its way, almost undisturbed and unaffected by its forma- 
‘tion, within that period, intoa public company. To the directors perhaps, even 
‘more than to the shareholders, this fact was a matter for especial congratulation. 
He thought the sound basis of the Company was well evidenced when, not- 
withstanding the changes, the smooth progress of the business was in no 
way interfered with. After providing for bad and doubtful debts and deprecia- 
tion of stocks, the net profit for the twelve months’ trading amounted to £47,197, 
which was more than £1,509 in excess of the highest sum earned in any 
previous year. The healthiness of affairs was further emphasised by the fact 
that the profit was contributed by each of the seven departments, the extra 
earnings being mainly due to the latest additions to the card department—namely, 
“picture ‘postcards, a new branch of their trade which, he believed, would have a 
great future. Within 48 hours of the announcement of peace. having been signed, 
upwards of 100,000 specially prepared. postcards, all bearing Lord Kitchener’s cabled 
message, were being sold by the company’s customers in every part of the United 
Kingdom, and repeat orders flowed in by every mail for a week afterwards. The 
“company’s Coronation postcards had also met with a gratifying reception thrcugh- 
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out the country. The bulk of the sales of these souvenir cards belonged, however, 
to the Company's second financial year, which commenced on Mayr last. The 
parent branch of the card department, Christmas cards, still occupied premier rank- 
Last season’s sales beat all their previous records, and a large amount of orders for 
next season’s cards were already in hand. In this department a Royal Christmas 


card again headed their collection. The book department, and the vigorous 
calendar department, also promised to render an equally good account of them- 
selves, while the steadily expanding departments of photogravures and engravings, 
and the various branches coming under the heading of the ‘‘ art studies’ department. 
continued to do more than hold their own. The art novelty department and 
the showcard and advertising goods department exhibited no less gratifying 
results. The great value of the Company's business lay in the wide scope of its 
seven distinct departments, all intimately connected with art. Embracing as these 
departments did, within their respective spheres, practically every form of art 
publishing, for every section of society, the business was singularly free from 
such risks as might be supposed to be engendered by the periodical fluctuations of 
taste on the part of the public. He afterwards referred to the efforts which had 
been made by the board to identify the business with the nation’s celebration of 
the Coronation. He congratulated Sir A. Conan Doyle (one of the directors) 
on the honour recently conterred on him by the King, and the chairman mentioned 
that the balance of the profit, 41,000, which remained after providing the expenses 
connected with the printing, translating, and distcibution of Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle’s pamphlet on the war had been handed over by that gentleman to Edin- 
burgh University, for founding a scholarship for South African students—open 
alike to Briton and Boer. In conclusion he moved the adoption of the report and 
the payment of the dividends recommended on the preference and ordinary shares 
at the rate of 5} per cent. and 8 per cent. respectively. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle seconded the motion. He said that it was pleasant to be 
able to stand before the shareholders with the prospectus on one side and the report 
on the other, and to be able to assert that there was no statement in the one which 
was not justified by the other. The success of the Company was an excellent 
example of the wisdom of retaining those men in a business whose energy and skill 
had built it up. It was an open secret that, so far during the current year, the 
Company had done better than ever, and there was no cloud in the sky. Still, a 
change might come in the course of time, and therefore he was in favour of not 
paying away the whole of the profit in dividends, but of strengthening the reserves. 
He concluded by expressing regret at the absence, owing to an accident, of Mr. 
Gustave Tuck (the Vice-Chairman). The motion was carried unanimously. 


LANGLAAGTE DEEP, LIMITED. 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 
SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING of Shareholders in the 


above-named Company will be held in the Board Room, Exploration 
Buildings, Johannesburg, on Tuesday, 2nd September, 1902, for the following 
business :—To alter the Articles of Association by the addition of a Clause author- 
ising the Board of Directors to increase the Capital of the Company from £750,000 
to £800,009 by the creation of 50,000 new Shares, to be issued as they may decide. 
The Transfer Books will be closed from the 2nd to the 8th September, 1992, both 
days inclusive. 
Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer wishing to be represented at the Meeting 
must deposit their Share Warrants at the places and within the times following :— 
(a) At the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg at least 24 hours before 
the time appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 
(b) At the London Office of the Company, 120 Bishopsgaté Street Within, E.C., 
at least 30 days before the date appointed for the ho!ding of the Meeting. 
(c) At the Compagnie Francaise de Mines d’Or et de |’Afrique du Sud, 20 Rue 
Taitbout, Paris, at least 30 days before the date appointed for the holding of 
the Meeting. 





3y Order, 
A. MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office : 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
4th July, rgo2. 


LANGLAAGTE DEEP, LIMITED. 


Issue of 100,009 Reserve Shares. 





Gi Puts Directors, pursuant to the powers granted by 

the Articles of Association, invite Applications for the 100,000 Reserve 
Shares of the nominal value of £1 each, thus increasing the issued capital from 
4650,co0 to £750,000. Every person who is a registered shareholder at the close 
of business on the 8th August, 1902, will have the right to apply in the proportion 
of one Reserve Share for every six and a-half shares then held, but applications in 
respect of fractional parts of six and a-half shares cannot be entertained. 

The issue has been decided upon in order to liquidate part of the Company’s 
liabilities incurred on capital account. 

The purchase price of the r00,0co Reserve Shares has been fixed at £4 per Share, 
payable on application, and the whole issue has been guaranteed by the Rand 
Mines, Limited, at that price. Shareholders entitled to apply will be those 
registered in the Company’s books on the 8th day of August, 1902, and holders 
of Bearer Share Warrants who shall have deposited their warrants by that date 
at one of the Company’s offices, and applications will be received at the Johannes- 
burg and London Offices on or before the r5th day of August, 1902. Failing the 
receipt of such applications by that date shareholders will be deemed to have 
declined the offer. 

Applications should be made on the Company’s forms and must be accompanied 
by cheque (payable to ‘‘Langlaagte Deep, Limited, or Bearer,” and crossed 
“*& Co.”) for the full amount of the number of Shares applied for at 44 per Share. 
Holders of Bearer Shares must deposit their Warrants either at the Head Office or 
the London Office of the Company, or at the Compagnie Frangaise de Mines d’Or 
et de l'Afrique du Sud, 20 Rue Taitbout, Paris. The Warrants must remain so 
deposited until after the closing of the application list on 15th August, 1902 ; 
receipts being issued against their deposit. 

Applications which do not comply with the aforementioned requirements will not 
be considered in the allotment. Certificates for the new shares regularly applie dfor 
and ultimately allotted, will be issued in exchange for the cashireceipts and allotment 
letters, as soon as possible after the allotment list shall have been completed. 

The Transfer register will be closed frem 9th August to r5th August, 1902, both 
days inclusive. Forms of Application may be obtained at this Office. 

By order, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 

London Office: 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 

4th July, 1902. 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


SALE by TENDER of £80,000 THREE PER CENT. PERPETUAL 
DEBENTURE STOCK. Minimum Price, £91 per cent. 


OTICE is hereby given, that it is the intention 

of the Directors of this Company to SELL by TENDER £80,000 

THREE PER CENT. PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK, in accordance 
with the provisions of the South Metropolitan Gas Acts, 1882 and 1896. 

Particulars of same, with form of tender, can be obtained at this office, on 
application to the undersigned, and tenders must be sent in on or before Tuesday, 
the 5th day of August next. = A 

The Stock will be allotted to the highest bidders, but no tender will be accepted 
at a lower price than at the rate of £91 money for each £109 Debenture Stock. 


By order, r 
FRANK ‘BUSH, Secretary. 
Offices, 703 Old. Kent Road, London, S.E. 
zoth July, 1902. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & C0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
The 77MES says: “It is difficult to avoid the use of 
superlatives in writing of this superb work.” 


“THE BOOK OF THE YEAR.” 
Third Thousand. 


SIR HARRY JOHNSTON'S GREAT WORK, 


THE UGANDA PROTECTORATE. 


In Two Large Vols., 1,053 pages, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 


42s. net. With 506 Illustrations, 48 Full-page Coloured Plates, and 


9 Maps specially drawn for the work. 
SOME EXCEPTIONALLY FAVOURABLE REVIEWS. 

‘‘This masterpiece—by far the best book of its kind dealing with 
any part of the great African Continent.”—Dazly Telegraph. 

<¢ A magnificent work.” —/all Mall Gazette. 

«‘ A book which at once takes rank as the standard authority on its 
subject.” —Dazly Chronicle. 

‘¢A work as fascinating in style as it is various in matter. 
coloured plates are extremely beautiful.” —Dazly News. 

<¢ The value cannot be easily exaggerated.” —Manchester Guardian. 

<¢ Exceeds the high expectations formed of a work by so fascinating a 
writer upon so interesting a subject. Alike in value and in beauty, it 
takes an easy front rank in the literature of African travel.” —Scotsman. 

‘<Sir Harry Johnston has accomplished a great task with perfect 
success.” — World. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK. 
THE GUARDIAN OF MARIE 
ANTOINETTE. 


The Secret Correspondence of Marie Thérése and 
the Comte d’Argenteau. 


By LILLIAN C. SMYTHE. 
In Two Vols. Handsome cloth gilt, 24s. net. 
With 32 Illustrations and Photogravures. 

‘* Miss Smythe has written a book of great interest, and has succeeded in painting 
a life-like portrait of the Queen more convincing than any we have met with. Such 
a book is a real contribution to history.” — Spectator. 

‘Miss Smythe deserves the gratitude of the English public.”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘¢‘ The illustrations are beautifnl from the artistic, valuable from the historic 
point of view. ‘The charming portrait of Marie Antoinette must really be a joy for 
ever. — St. James's Gazette, 


By FRANCIS GERARD. 


A GRAND DUCHESS AND HER 
COURT. 


The Life of Anna Amalia, Duchess of Saxe-Weimar 
and Eisenach. 
By the Author of ‘*The Romance of Ludwig II. of Bavaria.” 
In Two Volumes, demy 8vo. with 32 Illustrations. 24s. net. 
‘* A fascinating book.” —Daily Mait. 
‘‘A capital, able, and attractive study of a noble woman. The work is also 
valuable as throwing considerable light upon a great period and upon such great 


men as Herder, Schiller, Richter, Wieland, and, above all, Goethe.” 
Manchester Courier. 


A CHAMPION ON HIS SPORT. 
THE LATEST BOOK ON THE GAME. 


TAYLOR ON GOLF. 


Impressions, Hints, and Instructions on the Game. 


By J. H. TAYLOR, 
Three Times Open Champion. 


In large crown 8vo. handsome cloth gilt, 6s. net. With 48 Illustrations 
reproduced from Photographs mostly taken specially for the Work. 


‘A notable addition’ to the literature of Golf. The volume is one that should 
find a place on the bookshelves of every golfer.” —Scotsman. 


A FINE WORK AT A POPULAR PRICE. 
THE LIVING ANIMALS OF THE 


WORLD. Edited by C. J. Cornisu, M.A. F.Z.S., assisted by the following 
eminent specialists: R. BOWOLER SHARPE, LL.D.; Sir HARRY 
JOHNSTON. G.C.M.G , K.C.B.; W. F. KIRBY, F.L.S.; F. C. SELOUS ; 
Sir HERKERT MAXWELL, F.R.S. ; H. A. BRYDEN ; F. G. AFLALO, 
biases ace He LANE. HZ. Wer SAVILLE AICEN Dy FYZ.S.5 Wee 
PYCRAFT, ¥.Z.S., A.L.S.; THEODORE WOOD, and others. With 
1,185 Beautiful Illustrations from Photographs, and 25 Wine Coloured Plates. 
The Work throughout is printed on the Finest English Art Paper. Com- 
plete in 2 Large Hanadsomely Bound Volumes. ~Handsome cloth, gilt and 
gilt edges, 21s.; half green French morocco, and gilt edges, 23s. ; half rich 
red Persian morocco, gilt and gilt edges, 25s. ; Full rich red Persian morocco, 
gilt and gilt edges, 30s. ; 


The 


~ THE GREAT NATIONAL WORK. 
PARLIAMENT: Past and Present. 


By ARNOLD WriGcHT and Puitie Smirx. Printed throughout on English 
art paper. Vol. I. Containing 337 Illustrations g Coloured Plates, and a 
‘Photogravure. In handsome cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 
The work to be.completed in 18 Fortnightly Parts at 7d. each: With 600 
Illustrations, including 18 beautiful Coloured Piates. [Next week. 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternoster Row. 











MR. JOHN LONG’S 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


POSOSSS SOS OS SS OOOOOS: 


THE; KING'S RACEHORSES. 


A History of the Connection of His Majesty King 
Edward the Seventh with the National Sport. 
By EDWARD SPENCER. 
With Additional Notes by Lord Marcus BERESFORD, Equerry 
to His Majesty. 
IN TWO LIMITED EDITIONS. 


I. Edition de Luxe, printed on Hand-made paper, with twenty 
Plates in Photograyure, limited to 300 copies, Royal 4to. 





UNDER price £3 3s. net. 
OFFICIAL II. Edition Royale, printed on Japanese Vellum, limited to 50 
SANCTION. copies, the Photogravure Plates on India*Paper, one hand- 


1 coloured, with a duplicate set of Plates in handsome Portfolio 
yes Each copy numbered and signed by the Author. Imperial 4to. 
iS. net. 


*.% A four-page imperial 4to. Prospectus, giving a full description of the Work, 
post free. 


THE OPINION OF THE “‘ TIMES ” ON THIS MAGNIFICENT WORK. 


“No more appropriate time could have been selected for the publication of a 
book such as this, which relates with much wealth of detail.and in a very spirited 
style the history of the King’s connection with the Turf. Mr. Spencer is fully 
justified in his claim that this volume will be ‘a record for all time of the important 
part which His Majesty has taken in racing affairs.’ The volume has been most 
sumptuously got up, being illustrated with twenty plates in photogravure from 
photographs by Mr. Clarence Hailey, of Newmarket, who has the sole right of 
photographing the King’s horses—these plates, with a special one of His Majesty 
as a frontispiece, presenting the King’s principal racehorses, his two trainers (first 
John Porter and subsequently Richard Marsh), and his jockeys. Yet all the 
money lavished upon the exterior of this fine book would be thrown away were the 


contents deficient in interest or lacking in accuracy ; but the text is by no means 


the least attractive part of the volume, while the author appears to have thoroughly 
mastered his subject.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
DWELLERS BY THE RIVER. By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRaAEp. 


Ready. 
THE MILL OF SILENCE. By Bernarp Capes. oe 
IN SUMMER SHADE. By Mary E. Mann, [Ready. 
A WILFUL WOMAN. ByG. B. Burcin, [Ready. 
HIS ITALIAN WIFE. By Lucas CLEEVE. [Ready. 
THE DIAMOND OF EVIL. By Frep. WHIsHAw. [Ready. 


THE COURTSHIP OF SARAH. By Saran TYTLER. [uly 30. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A COURT MILLINER. By. Teal. 
EADE. [August. 
GEORGE AND SON. By Epwarp H. Cooper. ioe. 
THE TURNPIKE HOUSE, By Fercus HuME. (August. 


MIDSUMMER MADNESS. By Mrs. Loverr CAMERON. 


[Auegust. 
THE FOOLING OF DON JAIME. By Wmuam TERRELL 
GARNETT. [August. 


AN OUTSIDER’S YEAR. By FLORENCE WARDEN. 
CRIMSON LILIES. By May CromMELIN. 

THE SCARLEL SEAL. By Dick Donovan. 

A WOMAN’S CHECKMATE. By J. E. Muppock. 


MISTLETOE MANOR. By Hume Niszser. (Fully Illustrated by 
the Author). 


BY THAMES AND TIBER. By Mrs. AYLMER GOWING. 

AN UNWISE VIRGIN. By Mrs. CouLson KERNAHAN. 

THE CAR OF PHBUS. By Ropert JAMEs LEES. 
ZEALANDIA’S GUERDON. By WILLIAM S. WALKER (‘‘ Coo-ee ”’). 
THE LAST FORAY. By R. H. Forster. 

THE PURPLE OF THE ORIENT. By Lucas CLEEVE. 

THE FUTURE OF PHYLLIS. By ADELINE SERGEANT. 

THE SHUTTERS OF SILENCE. By G. B. Burcin. 


‘THE WORLD MASTERS, By GeEorGeE GRIFFITH. 


THE ARCADIANS. By J. S. FLETCHER. (Illustrated). 


FUGITIVE ANNIE. By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. [A new long 
Novel now “rst published. | 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
DEAD CERTAINSIES. By NarsanieEL Gussins, Author of 
“© Pick-Me-Ups,” &c. 
TRANSPLANTED. By NicHotas P. Murpuy, Author of ‘*A 


Corner in Ballybeg,” &c. With numerous Illustrations. [A Book of Humour.] 


UP TO-MORROW. By W. Carrer Pratts, Author of ‘ Papa 
Limited,” &c. With about 60 Illustrations by the Author, [A Book of 


Humour. ] 
CENERAL LITERATURE. . 
SIDELIGHTS ON CONVICT LIFE. By GerorGeE GRIFFITHs, 


Author of ‘¢ In an Unknown Prison Land,” &c. With numerous Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


ETIQUETTE AND ENTERTAINING. By Mrs. L. HEATON 


ARMSTRONG, Author of ‘S Etiquette for Girls,” ‘‘ Good Form,” ‘‘ Letters.to a 
Bride,” &c. Long 12mo. rounded edges, cloth, 1s. 


LONC’S SIXPENNY LIBRARY OF COPYRICHT NOVELS. 
New Volumes. 


THE SILENT HOUSE IN PIMLICO. By Fercus Hume. [Ready. 
OUR WIDOW. _ By FLorENcE WaRDEN. [Ready. 
A TRAITOR’IN LONDUN. By Fercus Hume. [Ready. 
MRS. MUSGRAVE AND HER HUSBAND. By RicHarp Marsn. (Ready. 
THE S!IN OF JASPER STANDISH. By Rita. Just out. 
A CABINET SECRET. By Guy Boorney. [Just out... 
ROBERT ORANGE. By Joun Otiver Hoses. [Next week. 
A MAN OF TO-DAY. By HELEN Matuers. [July 25. 
BITTER FRUiT. By Mrs. Loverr Cameron. ’ ; (August. 
THE PROGRESS OF PAULINE KESSLER. By FrReDERIC CARED ‘ 
ugust, 
THE THREE DAYS’ TERROR. By ).S. Fretcuer. (August. 


KQS™ Other Novels by the most popular Authors of the day will be added to the 
Series in due course. Complete List of the Series post free. 


MR. LONG’S COMPLETE CATALOGUE IS NOW READY. 
London: JOHN LONG, 6 Chandos Street, Strand. 
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NO© RES 10 be E EE WEEK 


It is as though the past preparations and the dis- 
appointment of the Coronation that was lost had 
exhausted all power of realising the Coronation that is 
to be. We are now within a fortnight of the date. On 
the Solent, that seems as remote as Avilion, the King is 
healing him of his grievous wound. He has not yet 
left his couch, but we know from the later bulletins that 
his condition is every way satisfactory. Here in 
London are few of the signs of preparation and the 
subject is not frequently in the mouths of the people. 
As to the holidays Mr. Balfour has come to the languid 
conclusion that he rather thinks public opinion tends to 
the wish for a bank holiday on the goth, and there 
is no doubt that he will issue the order. It is 
perhaps inevitable that the day should be a general 
holiday. But as the previous Monday is Bank Holiday, 
and the period of recovery is always slow, trade is likely 
to suffer a great deal from this second disturbance. 
The Naval Review will take place on the following 
Saturday. 


Mr. Balfour was in a mood of self-satisfied optimism 
at Fulham on Saturday when he delivered his first 
public speech as Premier. Lord Salisbury only retired 
after he had straightened out the tangle of foreign 
affairs, Mr. Chamberlain has breathed a new spirit into 
the Colonial Office, and, if parties continue to wrangle 
over domestic politics, their disputes are the natural 
outcome of an organisation ‘‘ arranged so that we may 
quarrel”. Nor would Mr. Balfour have it otherwise. 
Domestic peace would rob the politician of all incentive 
to energy and repartee. If for instance the House were 
agreed as to the education proposals of the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Balfour would not have been able to assure 
his audience that ‘‘certain gentlemen are anxious to 
deprive London of water lest the country should have 
education”. An epigram of this sort, whether true or 
false, is perfectly safe when dealing with domestic 
affairs. The Prime Minister ventured no witticism 
when surveying the Continental situation. Peace in 
South Africa has brought something like a revulsion of 
feeling abroad towards Great Britain, and Mr. Balfour 
looks forward to increasingly good relations with 
foreign Powers. His invitation to London to rise to 





the level of its opportunities as the centre of the Empire 
was suggestive, but London’s only way of showing 
itself an imperial city apparently is to assist in main- 
taining in power the party of which Mr. Balfour is 


leader. 


How it is that information as to the proceedings of 
the Colonial Conference gets about is not easy to 
understand, but it appears to be known that nothing 
revolutionary will come of them. As we anticipated 
would be the case both Mr. Chamberlain and the 
Premiers have been hampered by preliminary declara- 
tions. The Imperial Government can do little if Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach is not to be made to look ridicu- 
lous, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier has by his Free-trade 
admissions weakened the hands of the Premiers. 
However, the Conference met for business, and some 
step forward, if not a very big one, will be made. The 
colonies as a whole will probably do more in the future 
than they have done to secure advantages for British 
trade in colonial markets ; whether this advantage will 
assume the form of a preferential tariff or of subsidies 
to British shipping or of rebates on British goods carried 
in British bottoms depends upon local conditions. 
These favours Great Britain is afraid at present to 
reciprocate. Colonial goods are to enjoy the privileges 
in British ports which the foreigner enjoys. Small 
mercy, surely! The British attitude would seem to be 
that these poor devils of colonials ought to be very 
thankful they are not treated worse than foreigners. 
In face of this attitude can we expect the colonies to 
make any larger contribution to Imperial defence ? 


Simultaneously with the report that a hitch has 
occurred in completing the arrangements for trans- 
ferring a large part of the British North Atlantic 
shipping business to the Morgan syndicate appears the 
announcement that the Canadian Pacific Railway 
has undertaken the establishment of a fast service 
of steamers between Canada and England. It 
would be well if there were more tangible ground for 
believing the second report than there is for crediting 
the first. Four 20-knot passenger steamers and 
ten freight steamers plying between Quebec and 
Liverpool in summer, and Halifax and Liverpool in 
winter, would effect a considerable modification in the 
present North Atlantic situation. The Canadian Pacific 
Company would naturally require an Imperial guarantee, 
and this there should be no difficulty in securing. At 
a time when on the one hand British interests are 
menaced by the Morgan Combine and on the other it 
is sought to tighten the relations between Great Britain 
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and her colonies, such an arrangement would be 
charged with immense possibilities. That the Morgan 
Trust will fail to compete with the British lines here 
is noreason to believe, but it would be an excellent 
stroke of irony if it did fail and at the same time was 
responsible for the creation of an improved British 
Canadian service. 


There is still a partial curtailment of detailed news 
from South Africa; but if there are many vexatious 
incidents, such as the ill feeling aroused by the increase 
of Natal’s territory, and Dutch intrigues to keep up 
national rivalry in the schools, the settlement progresses. 
The generals are still energetic in the cause of peace. 
Generals Botha and Delarey immediately on their 
arrival at Cape Town impressed on the Afrikanders the 
necessity of ‘‘working hand in hand, as South Africa 
was the only country they could call home”. A yet 
better if negative preliminary of peace is Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s assurance, made with special reference to that 
able wirepuller, Dr. Leyds, that ‘‘ persons who have 
fought against the British and are not of African birth 
will not be allowed to return to South Africa ”.. Many of 
the Continental papers continue to offer veiled apologies 
for past excesses. The ‘‘ Kreuz Zeitung ” for example 
confesses to a feeling of shame at looking over the back 
numbers of the German comic papers. The re-emer- 
gence of gentlemanlike feeling coincides with the 
admirable reference to foreign excesses in Mr. Balfour’s 
speech at Fulham. 


It is not difficult to understand the irritable feelings 
of some of the surrendered burghers towards ‘‘ the 
joiners”, the Boers who joined the National Scouts 
before the end of the war. These otherwise sensible 
men seem to have rejoiced in saying ‘I told 
you so”; and the boast is as irritating as it 
is irrefutable. This is one of the many difficulties 
of the situation ; but it has partly been overcome by 
the inclusion of a large number, 300 or more, of 
“‘joiners” and surrendered burghers in the South 
African Constabulary. In selecting the men the Boer 
generals have been consulted. General de Wet, a 
Happy Warrior whose ‘‘ master bias” now seems to 
lean to peace, is not coming to Europe with Generals 
Botha and Delarey. It is supposed that the troubled 
state of affairs has kept him back; but it is possible 
that he has remained in order to wait for the selection 
of the advisory committee which is presently to be 
appointed. The names of the members are ex- 
pected to be published soon; and it will be wise 
to include at least one prominent Boer. They know 
their countrymen as we do not and they have a real 
claim under the terms of peace to be concerned in the 
management of the colonies. To neglect to cultivate the 
taller poppies is as foolish as to cut them off is 
truculent. 


The appointment of a Royal Commission to examine 
and report on the sentences passed by the military 
courts under martial law was a necessary step in the 
settlement of South Africa. The commissioners are the 
Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Bigham and Sir John 
Ardagh. The scope of the commission is wide and a 
little vague. They are to consider all sentences, of 
penal servitude and fine, which are still uncompleted 
and ‘‘ having regard to all the circumstances” to con- 
sider the equity of revising the verdicts. They will 
have a difficult task because every man with his term 
still unserved will demand revision, just as every 
foreigner with or without a case tried to bully the 
committee appointed to sift the claims of those who had 
suffered from the war. But the act of clemency was 
necessary ; both for the sake of assuring the peace and 
because here and there the military courts in the hurly 
burly of the operations of war must have made 
mistakes. It will be a mistake if the subtler points of 
law are insisted on. The military courts gave rough 
justice, leaning, if they were wise, to the side of 
severity. The commission will give rough justice, 
leaning now the war is over to judicious extenuation. 


The returns of Indian trade for 1901-2 are satisfactory 
enough from the Indian point of view but must be poor 
ceading for the English manufacturer and merchant. 











The figures show a marked revival of trade following 
the recovery of the country from ‘the effects of famine 
and plague. Total exports have increased by eleven 
millions sterling and imports by five while owing to lower 
prices the volume of trade has been greater than the 
values indicate. The stability of the currency has 
contributed to the result. The important jute, cotton 
and coal industries mark an advance and a very large 
business was done in oil seeds. Tea is unprogressive 
and indigo has suffered and is further threatened by the 
competition of the synthetic dye from German labora- 
tories. Countervailing duties while yielding a large 
revenue have not checked the import of bounty-fed 
and beet sugar. These duties have since been raised 
to countervail the advantage given by the surtax and 
cartel system to Continental sugar. In the case of 
imports foreign competition has gone far to annex the 
trade in dye stuffs, certain branches of hardware, glass 
and paper and is seriously threatening British pre-- 
dominance in metals, coloured cottons, woollen piece 
goods, apparel and other manufactures. This success 
is ascribed to the superior business methods and greater 
enterprise of the German, Belgian, American and 
other importers who spread their travellers over the 
country, get in direct contact with customers, and 
consult their wants and wishes while escaping agents’ 
charges. 


- 


An Anglo-Indian of some fame once said that the 
Strand was bigger than all India. There was perhaps 
in his phrase the small particle of truth that epigrams 
are apt to conceal; but in London the Coronation will 
have no scene to compare in grandeur with the Durbar 
that is to be held at Delhi on 1+ January. We do not 
possess in the West the light and colour or the sense of 
symbolism which go to complete an Eastern pageant. 
The outline of the arrangements has been published 
by the India Office. The Durbar will be held in a 
great horseshoe amphitheatre which will contain about 
1,200 people. The Viceroy, in the full derivative sense 
of the title, will occupy a dais in the inner recess and 
the inner tiers of seats will be filled with the repre- 
sentative princes of all India. When the Royal 
Proclamation has been read and the salute fired, the 
Viceroy will make his speech and the ruling chiefs 
be presented. At the same time 40,000 troops will be 
drawn up in the surrounding plain. Many people from 
all the world over are already making preparations to 
journey to India to see the pageant. It is a fortunate 
accident that on an occasion which will mean so much 
to native India we have a Viceroy who may be said, 
even now when his work is but half finished, to be among 
the great Indian rulers. 


One project not included in the official programme 
should command public support. It is proposed to take 
the opportunity of erecting a statue to General John 
Nicholson, the foremost hero of the Mutiny, who won his 
highest renown at Delhi where he fell in the very 
moment of victory. To European and native alike no 
man’s name is so prominently associated with the 
memorable siege and the operations which preceded it 
and none is held in as high veneration. A tombstone 
and a tablet are all that exist to-day at the scene of his 
triumph and death. The man who saved the Punjab 
and captured Delhi deserves something better. The 
project for a bronze statue has the support of Lord 
Roberts and the Viceroy. Subscriptions can be sent to 
the Deputy Commissioner of Delhi or to Colonel B. 
Duff at Simla. 


Lord Cranborne informed his critics the other day 
that the abolition of likin stations in China was an 
impossibility. Now we are assured that the Chinese 
Government has agreed to the abolition of likin on all 
merchandise, native and foreign, through the Empire. 
Nevertheless it may not be altogether safe to infer that 
Lord Cranborne did not deviate into sense. If the 
Imperial Government of China is on the point of 
embodying this decree ina commercial treaty to be made 
with Great Britain, English and Chinese trade should 
provisionally rejoice at one of the most thoroughgoing 
reforms made in China within memory. But in the 
first place China is to receive in compensation an 
undefined increase in the duties on foreign trade; and 
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in the second there is no ground of confidence that the 
royal sanction of the reform will be more operative in 
this case than in the concessions of the treaty of 
Tien-tsin. One may give full credit to the skill of 
diplomatists without presupposing that a paper victory 
carries its full face value. 


In France the selection of Quibéron for the posthumous 
glorification of Hoche is a gross outrage on taste and 
feeling. For that lonely fishing town on the Druid- 
haunted Breton peninsula witnessed one of the most 
terrible tragedies of the Revolution, when those ill- 
starred émigrés were pressed by Hoche’s pitiless 
bayonets down the narrow tongue of land into the 
waves of the ‘‘savage sea”. More awful yet was 
the scene that followed—when the luckless priests 
(including the Bishop of Dol) and gentlemen, who 
surrendered, as they always insisted, on a promise of 
quarter were shot down in batches by order of Tallien 
and certain other Republican ruffians in the field by 
Auray. This tragedy, that touches even the most 
casual of English tourists, apparently excites a savage 
exultation in the heart of the French Minister of 
Marine. Speaking last Sunday at the unveiling of the 
Hoche Memorial in a land where many a family gave a 
victim to the Auray martyrs that person denounced 
the monument of the victims and justified the crime of 
Tallien. His truculent periods throw an interesting 
light on the Liberalism that suppressed the religious 
orders and that is closing the congregational schools. 


The indignation provoked in the French provinces by 
M. Combes’ abrupt and impetuous enforcement of the 
Associations Bill has now spread to Paris. The scenes 
_ in the streets and before the schools from which the 
Sisters have been expelled remind one of the Dreyfus 
days—only, this time, the cries have been ‘‘ Vive la 
Liberté” «and “‘ Vive les Sceurs”. On Tuesday, M. 
Francois Coppée, a deputy, and some hundred sym- 
pathisers of the Sisters were arrested, and the first two 
will be proceeded against for ‘‘a breach of the peace”. 
Meetings in defence of the religious schools in Paris 
fhave been held in all quarters, while the anti-clerical 
party has agitated on its own account. The police 
have occupied several streets. the Garde Républicaine 
has been in waiting—and scuffle upon scuffle has taken 
place. The closing of the schools in Paris has resulted 
in thousands of parents having their children sent 
home, and the poorer parents find themselves in great 
difficulties. Then, the populace, always chivalrous 
when women are concerned, have plainly displayed 
their sympathy for those Sisters who have had to 
undergo the indignity of being expelled from their 
homes at a few hours’ notice. Inthe distance, enjoying 
himself, yet watchful, is M. Waldeck-Rousseau. No 
‘doubt remains that he has encouraged M. Combes to 
act in this merciless and most unstatesmanlike manner. 
In October, the present Premier will have to answer a 
dozen strong interpellations. Will he answer them to 
the satisfaction of the Chamber? It is doubtful—and 
then will come another Ministerial crisis, with M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau, urbane, imperturbable, in the back- 
ground, awaiting M. Loubet’s summons to the Elysée. 


More notable than anything in the debates on the 
Education Bill this week is Mr. Balfour’s declaration at 
Fulham that the London education bill, to be intro- 
duced next session, is to be governed by the principles 
of the present Bill. This can hardly mean other than 
that the London School Board will be replaced by 
some non-elective authority. This is entirely satis- 
factory. In the House the management question has 
been to the front. It was expected in many quarters 
to prove perilous to the Government. So far nothing 
could be smoother than the passage of these particular 
clauses. A proposal to convert Church schools in areas 
where there was no choice of schools into ‘‘ provided”, 
in other words, undenominational schools, was defeated 
‘by a majority of 119, without any assistance from the 
Irish. Churchmen, especially Evangelical Churchmen, 
‘should note Mr. Tritton’s speech, which in effect 
amounted to desertion to the other side. Evangelicals 
would do well in their own and in the Church’s interest 
generally to repudiate Mr. Tritton. 





There is more than he meant to convey in Mr. T. W. 
Russell’s plaintive lament in the Irish debates that 
“they were all orators, even himself”. Two finer 
duellists than Mr. Redmond and Mr. Wyndham seldom 
face each other in debate, and the dominant feeling 
among those that heard and read the passages was of 
admiration for the speaking. But Ireland suffers from 
this Irish eloquence. Speeches more than facts have 
turned citizens into conspirators and generations of 
Irish orators have spent on words the energy which 
English and Scotch people put into the work of 
citizenship. At the moment this Jamentable affair of 
Sheridan is exhausting the time and attention that should 
be given to amending the sorry state of Ireland itself. 
The Secretaries of Ireland have generally been well 
picked and Mr. Wyndham has not been a bad 
successor to Mr. Balfour. But he has pleased neither 
Irish party, a proof of his own equity. It is pity 
that even the suggested measures of land reform which 
the Irish members themselves approve are hindered by 
nothing more than this reluctance to repress oratorical 
genius. 


Politicians should take note of the last census of 
Ireland. It makes pathetic reading. In every other 
quarter of the Empire the population is increasing 
and has been increasing. From Ireland the Irish 
people are steadily disappearing and though the 
immigration of English and Scotch is large the 
total population has gone down by 54 per cent. 
in ten years, until now there are fewer people in 
Ireland than in Scotland. Most of the Irish, men and 
women, go to the United States. One of the Cunard 
vessels lately carried between two and three hundred 
maidservants and you can scarcely find a wealthy 
citizen of New York who does not claim that his 
‘‘help” is Irish and that no other help is half so good. 
The same is true of the men. They are the finest in 
physique, the first in energy and incomparably the first 
in genius as soon as they are expatriated. In their 
own country, the finest grazing country in the world, 
they are apt to be fractious yet without care, and their 
birthright goes to others not under the spell of the 
place. 


The inquest on the victims of the fire in Queen 
Victoria Street has been in fact an inquiry into the 
local and general efficiency of the London Fire Brigade. 
The evidence has deeply interested the public. By 
general confession the lives were lost because the 
ladder at Watling Street was not long enough. The 
reason given is that the accommodation at Watling 
Street is not adequate, and the suggestions frequently 
made that a more efficient building shall be provided 
have been delayed owing to the immense cost of a site 
in the heart of the City. Judged by the needs of the 
district the Watling Street offices should be the best 
equipped in London;.and Commander Wells, who showed 
needless indignation at the questions put to him, con- 
fessed that since the inquiry a longer ladder, with a 
sliding top, had been provided there. The verdict will 
be given next week : but even before the inquiry began 
Captain Wells was put on his trial and condemned on 
their own evidence by many prejudiced critics. Ofthis 
unsportsmanlike practice there have been many examples 
lately and the occasion of the inquiry in this case 
makes the attack on him the more outrageous. 


A startling dénouement has followed upon the cor- 
respondence in our columns between Professor Silvanus 
Thompson and Mr. Marconi. It will be remembered 
that in May last Professor Thompson stated, with some 
show of circumstance, that the feat achieved by Mr. 
Marconi in detecting telephonically in Newfoundland 
signals sent out from Cornwall had been accomplished 
not by any devices invented by Mr. Marconi but bya 
different invention from that described in the patent for 
his system, and in fact invented by some person whose 
name had been withheld from the public. Mr. Marconi 
replied at the time with an assertion that the Professor 
had been led into absolute and gratuitous untruth. 
There has since been a good deal published in the 
‘‘Times ”, as well as in the technical press, concerning 
a dispute between two officers of the Royal Italian 
Navy named Castelli and Solari as to which of them 
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was the real inventor of this admirable appliance. 
Certain it is that Solari a year ago brought personally 
to Marconi the particular apparatus used by Marconi 
in Newfoundland, and then returned to Italy. 


The Official Journal of the Patent Office of 16 July con- 
tains a brief notice of a very unusual character, which 
throws light on the proceedings that followed. It 
announces that Guglielmo Marconi, who on 10 Sep- 
tember, 1901, had filed a patent in his own name for 
this invention, now seeks leave to amend his applica- 
tion ‘‘ by converting it into an application for a patent 
for an invention communicated to him from abroad by 
the Marquis Lingi Solari, of Italy”. So it appears 
that Professor Thompson’s statement now receives 
official confirmation on both heads; since the invention 
is a different one, requiring a new patent: and the 
names of Solari and Castelli had certainly been sup- 
pressed until Professor Thompson’s revelation. But 
what are we to think of Mr. Marconi’s denials? What 
has he to say for himself ? 


The International Regatta at Cork has justified the 
seriousness of the preparations. Lord O’Brien from 
the Bench lately made an urgent request that employers 
should give their workmen a holiday, and the regatta 
has been solemnly heralded by many as the dawn of 
better things for Ireland. Of the ultimate success of 
the event there is no question. One estimate of the 
number of people, who saw the final heat, was 30,000 ; 
and the presence of the Berlin crew gave the additional 
excitement of international rivalry. The race was a 
good one. The Berlin crew rowing the short quick 
stroke, typical of all foreign crews, went away at the 
beginning and maintained their lead for a mile. Then 
Leander got the lead and the race was never in 
doubt, Leander winning by two lengths. If this regatta 
were to become, as it well may, a regular international 
competition the last objection would vanish to the 
passing of a regulation keeping Henley true to its 
original object, the encouragement of British rowing. 


Lord Stanley of Alderley has been very busy lately in 
his capacity of interrogator-general to the House of 
Lords. The Under-Secretary for India is his favourite 
catechumen, but on Tuesday he ‘‘ took on” the Duke 
of Devonshire. The Duke evidently did not appreciate 
the attention, for under its effects his manners entirely 
deserted him. We can believe that Lord Stanley of 
Alderley is somewhat trying, but really it was too rude 
on the Duke’s part to tell him that when he was asking 
a solemn question on a matter of public import that he 
thought he was reciting a piece of poetry. It was not 
a funny remark and really the least significant of peers 
would deserve more courtesy from the Government 
spokesman in the Lords. It would have been better 
had the Duke even turned a deaf ear to poor Lord 
Stanley of Alderley. 


The Bank statement of Thursday disclosed no very 
important movements. The market has reduced its 
obligations by £298,660 represented by the reduction 
in other securities and reflected in the lowering of other 
deposits by £215,120. The public deposits show an 
increase and with the return of coin and the contraction 
in the active note circulation the total reserve is 
£302,060 higher at 426,404,110 whilst the proportion 
is also slightly stronger at 51°50 per cent. The Funds 
have been drooping throughout the week, due prin- 
cipally to lack of business and aided by the statement 
that speculators in mining shares have had to realise 
their gilt-edged securities to provide for differences 
in the South African mining section. Home rails have 
been adversely affected by the dividend announcements 
and a decline has taken place in most stocks. American 
rails have continued to be active and sharp advances 
have taken place chiefly in those lines which tap the 
maize country. The South African mining market 
has, with a very shortlived exception, marked prices 
down day by day and the settlement which is now in 
progress will it is feared disclose difficulties of a serious 
nature. The feeling of holiday time is pervading the 
Exchange and no resumption of activity is probable 
until the autumn session. Consols 954. Bank rate 
3 per cent. (6 February, 1902). 








ENGLAND AND CONTINENTAL OPINION. 


PPARENTLY with the end of the war has also come 
the end of the continental pen and tongue cam- 
paign against this country. In Germany, where abuse 
has been most plentiful and hostility most genuine, it 
would appear that a reaction has set in; and we are 
particularly glad to see that Professor Mommsen is in 
the van of this reaction. There is not merely a dis- 
position to refrain from insult but a tendency to try to 
repair as far as possible the effects of the anti-British 
campaign. All this is to the good, as the Prime 
Minister very properly pointed out in his speech last 
Saturday. But we very much doubt whether the 
impression made on the British mind is likely to be 
so deep as it justifiably might be. Even in the verbal 
controversy we have ‘‘ scored” so completely that the 
impertinences of the past are hardly destined to become 
dangers for the future. The British character is not 
rancorous and is highly practical and, having secured 
everything we wanted it is unlikely that we shall brood 
over insulting remarks made by people who desired 
our discomfiture and have been disappointed. Even if 
resentment had remained in our minds, we must be 
rapidly losing it in the compliments showered upon the 
peace terms by continental critics. The temperament 
with which we are often reproached, of indifference to 
foreign criticism, while it has its bad side has also its 
good for it saves us from the lacerated heart with 
which other nations receive our lampoons. Insularity, 
therefore, has its blessing as well as its bane and 
the attempt to make us, believe that the contem- 
porary criticism of foreigners is the same thing as 
the matured judgment of posterity has never had 
any success among us, in the first place because 
mankind cares very little about the views of posterity 
anda good deal about those of the present generation 
and in the second place because we observe that dis- 
tinguished foreigners, even when professors of history, 
are often ill-informed, unfair and ridiculously prejudiced. 
Therefore our self-conceit, which may be due to some 
extent to our insular position, protects us from much 
rasping and burning, as the human hand may be in 
certain conditions plunged with safety into molten 
liquid. 

It would indeed not be very reasonable to resent over- 
much the view which the foreigner has taken of the 
war and the direction in which he has turned 
his sympathies. The mere fact that it was a war 
in which a small people was struggling against a 
great Empire was enough to enlist feeling against 
us. Our own Government also showed itself too 
indifferent to foreign opinion and made no effort 
to explain the true position of affairs to foreign 
nations or to ventilate our own case. We have never 
felt any surprise that the foreign observer with the 
exploits of Dr. Jameson and his friends in mind was. 
inclined to believe that the British nation was engaged 
in a raid on a large scale. These being the particular 
circumstances of the case, we have to add to them the 
general conditions which have always to be taken into 
account when we consider ourselves in relation to the 
continent. We are in the first place free from some 
unpleasant burdens under which the rest of Europe 
labours. Our boundaries are not as those of rivals 
who may at any moment become enemies. This alone 
is enough to excite jealousy for it has eliminated from 
our midst the continuous pressure of compulsory 
military service, which though an excellent thing is not. 
loved by the peasantry and middle classes. The mere 
fact therefore that Nature has made us an island is a 
predisposing cause to general unpopularity. In addi- 
tion to the unpopularity which springs from causes. 
over which we have no control there is also that which 
we manufacture for ourselves by our own conduct when 
we come into contact with our neighbours. We need 
not dwell upon a matter which is constantly the subject 
of comment but no Briton can feign surprise that 
the foreigner resents the strange and uncouth con- 
duct of our tourists. The eccentricities of the ‘‘ Milor” 
of a century back have given place to the antics and 
rudeness of the ‘‘ Cookiste” and we as a nation suffer 
for the absurdities and grossness of a few. It may 
seem a far cry from the ‘‘bounder” to high politics 
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but his existence cannot be altogether ignored when we 
consider continental opinion. The Belgians may have 
shown gross ingratitude towards a nation which has 
twice at least saved their independence but the streets 
of Brussels in the holiday season are a warning against 
indiscriminate adulation of the British name. 

French antipathy towards us is traditional but has 
little solid foundation to-day. Even when the war was 
raging, outside of a very few large towns and some 
districts frequented by the English, there was no real 
interest taken in the matter. The grievances which 
Frenchmen think they have against us are purely 
sentimental and would not stand for a moment against 
the real practical grudge they bear to Germany. The 
most articulate expression of opinion to-day on the 
part of the most warlike sections of the nation is that 
even by the side of Russia they will not fight for Man- 
churia and during the last few months ‘la revanche ” 
has undoubtedly come again as a possibility before the 
minds of Frenchmen. In Russia, where the ruling 
class alone counts, Englishmen are not unpopular but 
quite the reverse. It is true that Russian newspapers 
abused us roundly during the war, but then nobody 
who matters in that country cares what newspapers 
say and Russian journalists may say and do say what 
they like about foreign affairs. England is disliked in 
Russia as a political entity but not Englishmen, whereas 
the individual German is intensely unpopular. Russia 
of course does not object to see the political movements 
of England hampered but we doubt if, except in Ger- 
many, we are anywhere the best hated rival. 

With regard to Germany the matter stands on a 
different footing from that in every other country. If 
we endeavour to look at the whole case impartially, 
we shall find that after all there is a good deal 
to excuse German Anglophobia. The growth of the 
German Empire has been phenomenal in wealth and 
prosperity but the population is always pressing hard 
upon the: means of subsistence, the tide of emigra- 
tion in consequence is always flowing strongly and 
owing to the force of circumstances it sets away from 
German lands, for outside of her own boundaries 
Germany possesses no territories to which reasonable 
men desire to betake themselves, and English colonies 
are full of Germans who rapidly become assimilated 
to their surroundings and ere long cease to be 
German in the sense that German political aspirations 
can make no use of them. It is not hard to under- 
stand that a young, ambitious pushing State, earnestly 
‘desiring extended empire across the seas and finding 
England in occupation of the most desirable localities 
where white men can prosper, angrily resents our too 
early expansion. South Africa had for long been 
regarded by the Colonial party in Germany as the 
most promising field for their enterprise. For at least 
twenty-five years some far-seeing Germans have had 
their eyes fixed on the Transvaal and its neighbouring 
territories as likely to prove the nucleus of a greater 
Germany which should oust the too prevalent English- 
man from those regions. The famous telegram of 
the Kaiser to President Kruger was hailed as an earnest 
of German interference. Hence the complete and final 
domination of England in South Africa not only dissi- 
pates a dream but indirectly humiliates Germany who 
had only a few years ago distinctly urged on the Boers 
to try a fall with her successful rival. Add to this that 
the German Chancellor has had to confess that Germany 
only abandoned the scheme because she would not face 
England alone and could not find any other European 
Power to stand at her side. Germany thus sees England 
stronger than ever and South Africa for ever closed 
against herself for any purpose save colonisation under 
the British flag. The real wonder is, not that we are un- 
popular in Germany but that the German Government, 
with all its temptations to do otherwise, has managed 
to maintain so correct an attitude as it has done. We 
cannot afford to forget that the course of events may 
force Germany to stand against the same foes as our- 
selves. If expansion she must have it will be either 
eastwards in Asia Minor, which will embroil her with 
Russia, or westwards in South America where she will 
find herself confronted by the United States. As to 
other European Powers, we may usefully remember 
that if none of them, save Austria and Italy, have any 








very friendly feeling for us there is always some other 
State they hate more. This may not soothe our pride 
but it certainly should allay anxiety. 


IRISH UNREST. 


EER in one of his essays says that he hates to 

be defended in a newspaper. So long as all that 
is said is said against him, he is assured of success. 
When honeyed words of praise are spoken for him on 
the other hand, he feels as one naked to his enemies. 
If Mr. Wyndham shares Emerson’s feelings in this 
he must for a considerable time have been uneasy about 
his position, and we hope well on his guard, as 
Rochefoucault warns us to be when all men speak well 
of us. The debate on the motion to reduce the Chief 
Secretary’s salary has cleared the horizon for Mr. 
Wyndham. He has been furiously bludgeoned by 
Mr. T. W. Russell; we see signs that Mr. Macartney 
does not consider that he pays enough attention to 
Mr. Macartney; Mr. John Redmond calls him a 
colossal failure as an Irish administrator. Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s friends need be no longer solicitous on his 
account. 

We are not surprised to find Mr. Haldane—in one 
of those intellectual speeches which with Mr. Morley’s 
on Friday can make even Parliamentary reports good 
reading—urging Mr. Wyndham ‘‘to indicate a bolder 
course of administration, a course marked by some 
clear outlook”’; or the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette” sug- 
gesting that it is time for both sides to ‘‘recon- 
sider their position”, and try, presumably, to hit 
upon some happy way of solving the Irish question. 
Liberals who, having learnt a bitter lesson, are drop- 
ping Home Rule with what grace they may; very 
naturally desire to throw out all the vague, pleasant 
generalities they can. Such things might—though we 
question whether they will—be taken as signs of good 
will by the Irish, and in any case are in the nature of 
salves for the conscience. Moreover—an important 
thing always to bear in mind in party politics—they 
may chance to embarrass the other side. But in the 
sight of the bird the net is spread in vain even by such 
alluring fowlers as Mr. Haldane and the most important 
organ of Liberalism in London. We concur entirely 
with Mr. Wyndham that this is not an occasion for 
laying down a constructive policy for Ireland. 
Assuming that Mr. John Redmond’s speech represents 
the case for a change in the present policy of the 
Government in Ireland, it would be fatal weakness to 
map out any new course at the present time. If Mr. 
Redmond has the sense of proportion, and we fancy it 
is a sense he prides himself upon, the case of the dis- 
missed police officer Sheridan is the question of the 
moment in Ireland. Practically one half of his set 
speech referred to this case, though towards the end he 
did favour the House with a slight change by going 
back to the case of head-constable Whelelan and 
Cullinan and the Clare moonlighters. Imagine a 
government being so crazy as to alter its entire policy 
of administration because of the discovery—by itself— 
that a single member of so splendid a body as the 
Royal Irish Constabulary was a scoundrel, and that 
two or three other members of the force had abetted 
him. It would have been as reasonable to take such a 
course at the time of the wretched business of Miss 
Cass as it is to think of such a thing at the present 
time because of Sheridan’s crimes. But, of course we 
know that the Sheridan affair is not inflaming all Ireland 
as Mr. John Redmond would have us believe. All who 
know Ireland at all intimately are aware that the people 
on the whole, far from detesting the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, take a pride in it, just as they do in the Irish 
regiments who fought so brilliantly throughout the war 
in South Africa. Mr. Wyndham was not using high- 
flown language when he described the Constabulary as 
the flower of the Irish; and it may be noticed that no 
sign of dissent came from the Nationalist benches when 
he made that point. The Sheridan affair was a very 
ugly one and the Irish members were fully justified 
in raising it. But there is no more ground for 
saying the crimes of Sheridan are typical of the 
Constabulary than there would have been for saying 
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that the policeman who blundered over Miss Cass wasa 
characteristic member of his force. One may only wonder 
indeed that so few bad cases are scented out by the 
ever-vigilant Nationalists. The Cullinan affair, to 
which Mr. Redmond was reduced, is fifteen years old ! 
He had evidently primed himself with the facts of that 
case carefully. We admire Mr. Redmond in respects. 
He is an crator, a gentleman. We are glad there- 
fore that he did not fall into any such fatal mistake 
as that once made by Mr. Dillon, over Mitchels- 
town. Was it not Mr. T. W. Russell by the way 
who hastened to the library and brought back the date 
of Mitchelstown by which Mr. Chamberlain was able to 
expose Mr. Dillon? We think he would not care 
to fetch and carry such things for Mr. Chamberlain 
to-day. 

We have said that the Sheridan affair is an ugly one. 
Coming to light, as it has, at a time when the United 
Irish League is sure to make great capital out of any- 
thing of the sort, it is particularly unfortunate for the 
Government; yet, to our mind, they come out of the 
incident distinctly well. It was in their power to 
suppress the facts altogether, instead of which by 
their action they suffered the case to become public. 
The ‘‘Times”, we notice, urges that Mr. Wyndham 
ought to have dealt less leniently with all three accom- 
plices of Sheridan, that it was unfortunate he allowed 
himself to be bound by the pledge given in the matter 
by certain of his subordinates. That paper thinks 
that such a pledge was ‘‘ surely beyond the competence 
of subordinates to give”. We prefer not to advise 
Mr. Wyndham in this delicate matter. His judgment 
here is rather safer perhaps than that of an outsider. 
It would be a dangerous theory to advance that a 
Minister should, when party policy demanded, ride 
rough shod over any of the arrangements of his ‘‘ sub- 
ordinates”. It would scarcely tend to diffuse the 
sense of responsibility in administration. 

Mr. T. W. Russell, even in his Unionist days, was 
never any but an awkward friend: he is probably less 
inconvenient in his present rdle of open enemy. Sucha 
parade of vitriolic earnestness as his of Wednesday we 
have never before had even from Tyrone. But we are 
bound to say that Mr. Russell’s wild talk is more 
excusable than the attitude of some of the Ulster party 
with whom he is not now closely associated. Of all 
people in the world Colonel Saunderson, Mr. Moore, 
Mr. Macartney and the Ulster representatives generally 
ought to refrain from word and action likely to keep 
the Irish sore running. They professed that Home 
Rule would ruin them utterly. They were saved from 
ruin by England. Now they show a lively sense of 
gratitude by working up ridiculous grievances about 
their Orange processions at Rostrevor and elsewhere 
being prevented by the orders of the Government ; and 
by increasing the difficulties of Government generally. 
Mr. Wyndham was at pains to explain why he had 
forbidden this Orange demonstration. His reasons are 
absolutely convincing, but we doubt whether he was 
really called upon to set them out. The Rostrevor 
programme was obviously a counter-move to the United 
Irish League. Its only result would have been to 
aggravate the difficulties of Government in Ireland. 
We hope that Mr. Wyndham’s declaration of war, as 
Mr. Dillon calls it, against the social proscription of 
the League will apply equally to the Orange belligerents 
and their plan of campaign. B 

Mr. Wyndham has been criticised for not coming to 
grips with the agitation in Ireland before now. It is 
said that he has not hitherto been thoroughly awake 
to the danger, that the Government have dallied too 
long over their policy of killing Home Rule by kind- 
ness. It is debateable whether or not it would have 
been better to check the growth of the United Irish 
League at an early stage. But we have no sympathy 
at all with the mere punitive policy, which unhappily 
has so many loud and strenuous supporters among 
Unionists. You cannot treat that country like a naughty 
child, whip it and send it to bed with bread and water 
as the meal of punishment. The talk about ‘killing 
Home Rule by kindness” is scandalous in a Unionist. 
The ameliorative policy, which Mr. Wyndham and 
Mr. Plunkett—out of whose new and exhaustive report 
on Irish industries we look for far more light and lead- 


ing than wrangles in Parliament can afford—have at 
heart, is not to ‘‘kill Home Rule by kindness” but 
to develop Ireland. Does not Mr. Haldane take any 
interest in the fine work in this direction that is now 
being steadily pursued? Perhaps he was thinking of 
it when he spoke of that ‘‘ tendency towards something 
better’ which he had noticed with hope. But if so he 
deals out rather a stinted dole of approval. 


THE EDUCATION BILL AND RELIGION. 


ae policy of the Education Bill as to religion has 

got into a terrible tangle, not hopeless but cer- 
tainly terrible. The secondary scheme of the Bill was 
to leave existing schools as they were, and as to those 
started subsequently to the passing of the Bill to place 
the question of denominational or undenominational 
teaching outside the purview of the authority. The 
outcome would have been that secondary schools would 
have such religious instruction as was favoured by the 
denomination really preponderant in the locality : a very 
good arrangement. Unfortunately Sir William Anson 
spoilt this plan by intruding the Cowper-Temple 
clause. For elementary schools the Bill provided no 
religious settlement whatever. It left undenominational 
and denominational schools in the same position from 
a religious point of view as before with one new pro- 
vision for the future, that subject to the decision of the 
Board of Education new schools might be provided by 
the local authority or others, regard being had ‘‘ to the 
wishes of the parents as to their children’s education”. 
This was meant to meet the situation where there was 
an immense nonconformist majority in areas containing 
but one elementary school and that a Church school. 
The Bill did not re-enact clause 27 of the Bill of 1896, 
facilitating denominational teaching in all schools 
according to the wishes of the parents. This omission 
was a very great disappointment to Churchmen and 
nemesis is following hard upon it. The debates this 
week have shown the Government, what it did not 
require conspicuous intelligence to foresee, that the 
nonconformists do not regard the new powers as to the 
provision of additional schools as a satisfactory remedy 
for their pet grievance. Nonconformists have never 
been prone to put their hands in their pockets to found 
or to maintain religious schools on nonconformist lines. 
They are shrewd business men: why should they pay 
for schools when the State will provide schools for 
them giving religious instruction practically on their 
own lines, at any raie quite near enough to make any 
pecuniary sacrifice on their part entirely a supererogatory 
work ? New schools was not at all their idea; their 
plan was to un-Church Church schools, as Mr. McKenna 
proposed on Tuesday. The Prime Minister stoutly 
resisted this flagrantly unjust proposal, but, perceiving 
that the plan of the Bill did not meet the nonconformist 
conception of their grievance, held out hopes, by way 
of further concession, of re-enacting the 1896 clause 
granting facilities for separate denominational teaching. 
This, of course, is the plan we have always advocated. 
Lord Hugh Cecil in arguing in its favour drew from 
Mr. Lloyd George an astounding promise of support ; 
while Sir Michael Foster, who has unlimited faith in 
the Cowper-Temple clause because it has no logic (here 
we see the scientific mind at work) is also, it appears, 
in favour of the denominational plan. What a splendid 
tangle we have here. The rigid undenominationalist 
supports a plan which is the contradictory, if Sir Michael 
Foster will pardon us the use of a logical term, of his 
own position; while the Prime Minister proposes to 
engraft on the Bill denominational provisions incom- 
patible with a very stringent clause it impliedly incor- 
porates, without a suggestion as to repeal. The Cowper- 
Temple clause (section 14 (2) of the Education Act 1870) 
runs thus: ‘‘ Noreligious catechism or religious formu- 
lary which is distinctive of any particular denomination 
shall be taught in the school”: that is a school under 
a school-board. By the present Bill the new education 
authority is the heir of the school-board, or its executor. 
The schedule of enactments repealed does not include 
the Cowper-Temple clause: therefore it is binding on the 
board-schools taken over and on schools provided by the 
new authority. That evidently is Mr. Balfour’s view, for 
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his argument, a very strong one, against Mr. McKenna’s 
amendment was that it would wholly ‘ undenomina- 
tionalise” the schools to which it would apply by 
treating them as ‘‘ provided ” by the authority. If the 
Cowper-Temple clause does not apply to such schools, 
Mr. McKenna’s amendment need have no undenomi- 
nationalising effect, for without it the managers might 
teach any religion they liked, so that they respected the 
conscience clause. Itis true that the prohibition might 
be evaded by allowing different denominational teachers 
to inculcate their respective faiths without the use of 
the forbidden catechisms or formularies—not at all a 
difficult task—but such a device would be nothing short 
of contemptible dishonesty. The object of the clause 
was simply to exclude denominational teaching, the 
words ‘‘catechism” and ‘‘ formulary” being used 
merely for the sake of precise definition. The Govern- 
ment must face the situation. Either they must leave 
things as they are or they must repeal the Cowper- 
Temple clause, as every thoughtful person who cares 
for religious teaching must wish them to do. Their 
acceptance, at Sir William Anson’s bidding, of this 
mischievous clause in the case of secondary schools 
certainly does not make it easy for them to repeal it as 
applied to elementary schools. It will require much 
courage to be inconsistent. But the course of the 
debate has made courage easy. Let the Government 
now choose the better part and manfully settle the 
quarrel which is sapping educational reform by getting 
rid of the barren negation of the 1870 compromise— 
faith does not admit. of bargaining—and establish 
equal justice by allowing every denomination alike 
to teach its own children according to its own views. 
That was their plan of 1896. They need not be ashamed 
of it. Let them take heart from a Radical meeting held 
at Hoddesdon to protest against the Education Bill, 
where the unhappy man sent down from the Eighty 
Club found himself in direct collision with his chair- 
man, who thought the Bill ‘‘ would do something 
towards bringing them nearer those great ideals they 
wished to attain ”’. 


THE SUMMER TRAIN SERVICES. 


“UN present year has produced a number of most 

welcome improvements in the passenger services 
given by the principal English railways, the Great 
Western taking the first place. Since the summer 
of 1888 when the first race to the North suddenly 
brought into prominence the question of high speed 
some curious changes have taken place in the 
relative positions of our leading companies. In those 
exciting times the various services to Scotland were 
infinitely better and more important than any others; 
the Great Northern was the smartest line in the world ; 
and the Great Western and North-Eastern were sunk 
in a lethargy from which it seemed hardly possible they 
would ever shake themselves free. To-day no one 
looks for exciting developments in the Scotch services ; 
the Great Northern is understood to regard acceleration 
as something almost morally wrong; and by way of 
contrast the two great monopolist companies are con- 
stantly adding trains of the highest quality. 

Dealing with the principal lines in detail, the South- 
Eastern and Chatham has at length admitted third-class 
passengers into the Boulogne day express, and by the 
afternoon train the French capital is now within seven 
hours of London. It is, unfortunately, unnecessary to 
add that all the recent quickenings of the Continental 
services by the short sea routes have been effected in 
France, the trains on this side of the Channel remaining 
slow, uncomfortable, and expensive as before. The 
local time-tables of the South-Eastern and Chatham 
offer nothing which calls for mention; and the 
Brighton Company’s services are, as in previous years, 
consistently inferior. 

On the London and South-Western a half-hearted 
attempt is being made to fight the Great Western for 
the West of England traffic. At certain hours of the 
day the Waterloo authorities have a slight advantage 
to Exeter, and they have very wisely provided dining 
cars for all classes of passengers both on the morning 
and evening trains. On the other hand they have no 
night expresses, so that on the whole the Great Western 





service is the more convenient ; and of course owing to 
the fact that the Bristol route is 22 miles the longer the 
Great Western trains are run very much more smartly 
than their rivals. To Bournemouth, Southampton, and 
Weymouth the South-Western is not good and shows 
a tendency to fall off rather than to improve; while to 
Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight the service remains 
disgracefully inefficient. 

The Great Western beg ~ its improvements in May 
by accelerating the early morning train and the evening 
traintothe West. In July besides putting on a number 
of seaside and tourist expresses (which though good 
do not call for special mention) the company divided 
the well-known ‘‘ Zulu” to the west, sending the first 
part through to Exeter without a stop, enabling 
passengers by it to reach Penzance only ten minutes 
later than last year when the departure from London 
was at 1.10 instead of at 2.55 as now: and, more 
important still, made further advances in its already 
excellent work on the Birmingham line. The time 
taken to Birmingham by the best trains has again been 
reduced and is now only 140 minutes for the 129 miles. 
An entirely new express has been added leaving 
Paddington at 11.25 and a corresponding train runs 
up to London in the afternoon. The energy displayed 
by this company in the Midlands is doubly welcome, 
for the rival North-Western has at last been compelled 
to begin an improvement on its much shorter line 
from Euston. To the passenger the advantages of the 
two routes are under present conditions very evenly 
balanced; the North-Western having less distance to 
go occupies less time on the journey ; on the other hand 
the Paddington terminus is much more conveniently 
situated for residential London; and but for the inex- 
plicable aversion of the Great Western management from 
dining-cars the old broad-gauge route would certainly 
in many cases have the preference. An express connexion 
is made between Swindon and Oxford via the Didcot 
curve ; and the through services from the Great Central 
line via Banbury have been largely added to; one 
very important new train, with a _ breakfast-car 
attached, now leaves Newcastle at 7.5 in the morning, 
calls at Sunderland, and runs south via the Great 
Central line, Oxford, and Basingstoke, to Bourne- 
mouth without change of carriage. The return train 
arrives at Newcastle at 10.10 P.M. South of Oxford 
the speed of these trains is exceedingly poor but even 
with this disadvantage they constitute a very acceptable 
innovation. Numerous other changes have taken place 
on the Great Western system, but amongst so much 
that is good the Weymouth branch is still neglected 
and the company’s dining-car arrangements are every- 
where inadequate. 

The London and North-Western has as usual put on 
several fairly good trains to Scotland and the seaside. 
But these are quite overshadowed by the new business 
services which were started in June to and from Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool, and Manchester. By one train 
the time to Birmingham is now only 125 minutes for the 
113 miles ; half an hour has been taken off the standard 
time to Manchester ; and Liverpool is 20 minutes nearer 
London than it was before. The Manchester service, 
which except for one small improvement had remained 
stationary for eighteen years, had been allowed to fall 
very much behind the times. The distance between 
that town and the metropolis by the shortest route is 
rather less than that between Paris and Calais or King’s 
Cross and Leeds ; and, though indeed it seems hopeless 
to expect any English line to emulate the perform- 
ances of the Chemin de Fer du Nord, it must be 
remembered that the Great Northern Leeds expresses 
were doing the journey as long ago as 1880 in the time 
now allowed to the new Manchester trains, so that the 
latter are by no means remarkable. Nevertheless these 
alterations in the trains serving the great business 
centres are all of the utmost value, and they are 
certainly the most important that have been made on 
British railways for several years. On the North- 
Western as on other lines the number of long runs 
without a stop is steadily increasing, and could the 
present tendency have been foreseen twenty years ago, 
the very large and expensive station at Rugby would 
perhaps have never been built 

On the Midland line the reorganised Scotch services 
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which were put into operation last year have been 
reproduced in a somewhat inferior form. Throughout 
the winter the company kept on the very convenient 
express from S. Pancras at 11.30 in the morning, an 
hour at which the rival east and west coast routes 
offer no facilities except in the tourist season. Advan- 
tage is at last being taken of the descent down the 
Eden valley to make some fast runs into Carlisle, but 
in view of the difficulty which the 9.30 morning express 
had in keeping time the insertion of the Appleby stop 
seems a bold experiment. The early evening service 
leaves S. Pancras at 7.15 this year, and again takes a 
dining-car which is isolated from the rest of the train. 
The Midland have this month opened their new route 
into Manchester and have in consequence reduced the 
time allowed to that point by 25 minutes. 

The Great Northern programme is unsensational. 
The principal novelties are the dividing of the late 
evening express to Scotland and the running of the 
supplemental morning train to Edinburgh first to 
Doncaster without a stop, and then via Wetherby to 
Harrogate, whence it joins the North-Eastern main 
line at Northallerton. By this arrangement the con- 
gestion at York is avoided and at the cost of an extra 
five minutes Harrogate is placed on the direct route 
between London and Scotland. Now that the company 
has at length ventured on a run of over 150 miles with- 
out a stop it is to be hoped that further steps in this 
direction will soon follow. There is great need of one 
or two really fast trains between York and London 
at convenient business hours for the benefit of the 
North-Eastern district. At present the large popula- 
tion of Northumberland, Durham, and Cleveland is 
dependent for the journey south of York upon the 
through expresses from Scotland which are often 
uncomfortably crowded with long-distance through 
passengers and which may be indefinitely unpunctual. 

The North-Eastern has been running its fast summer 
expresses between the West Riding and Scarborough 
and Bridlington since the middle of May. Space does 
not permit of dealing with this company’s progress at 
length but attention must be called to the fact that in 
the 1.5 express from Darlington to York it possesses 
the fastest train in England, the only one in the whole 
country which is timed from start to stop at a speed 
exceeding 60 miles an hour. 

The alterations in the time-tables of the remaining 
English companies are in no way striking. In Scotland 
there is nothing noteworthy to be recorded, the 
wonderful performance credited by Bradshaw to the 
11 o’clock Midland route up express between Glasgow 
and Kilmarnock being merely the result of a misprint. 
In Ireland the services as a whole are below the level ot 
those in force last year. 





BOOKS OR BROOKS? 


{iss originator of the Nature-study Exhibition in 

Regent’s Park found his primary inspiration in 
Holland. If in its progress this new zeal for teach- 
ing natural science, in the proper sense of the term, 
to children is going to make English gardeners under- 
stand the culture of bulbs, as the Dutch understand 
it, or give young artists some of the sympathy of the 
Dutch painters, it will be worthy of its source, even 
of the claims of its supporters. But the mistake of 
Dutch education is the confusion of ‘‘ technical” with 
“natural”, a word which has already been at the root 
of more popular fallacies than Charles Lamb dissipated. 
If nature-study heips children to think and observe, it 
is good; if not, though their bulbs sell at half a 
crown a piece, it is bad. An American professor who 
has said many good things on this subject has spoilt a 
very pleasant theory by insisting that the teacher 
should continually appeal to the utilitarian sense. It 
seems that in the United States if you tell a boy—or 
girl—of six that a fortune may be acquired by the 
discovery of what ladybird will devour which particular 
sort of blight, the boy—or girl—will at once become a 
nature-study ‘‘ hustler” or ‘‘rustler”, to use the now 
popular superlative. It did not occur to the professor 
that love of nature-study, so inspired, was no degree 
better than the philosophy of Tom Tulliver who was 


‘‘ very fond of animals, that is of throwing stones at 
them”. Love of live things for their own beauty, the 
zest of personal observation, the exaltation of the born 
hunter after knowledge—these make the study of 
nature good. The acquisitive greed for more and 
more specimens, the love of Nature for what you can 
get out of her, the taste for predigested formulas—these 
are the destruction of the true nature spirit. 

Though Cabinet Ministers have blessed the exhibi- 
tion from their ready stores of platitude it is the issue 
of amateur effort and is in no way the starting point of 
a new theory of education. But in the past five or six 
years, partly on some Government suggestions sent out 
in 1900, the board and elementary schools, voluntary 
schools, girls’ schools, and even public schools have 
given more attention to nature-study. The results 
have been good or bad in the several cases according to 
the genius of the individual teacher. But the move- 
ment synchronises with a more fully organised effort in 
the United States; and the liberality of Sir William 
Macdonald has called attention to the subject in 
Canada. Thus the idea has grown, asif by some spon- 
taneous agency of nature, that a new interpretation of 
education is come to the test. 

In the past ‘‘original research” has been looked 
upon as the heaven of freer air, which none may enter 
save only the choicer spirits who have passed their 
period of probation in bookish learning. It is now 
a question whether all educational effort should not be 
research. The young should not learn names but pro- 
cesses; and should only be taught how to find out; 
the younger a child is, the more true it is of him that 
he comes “‘ trailing clouds of glory”, the more apt is his 
intellect to search Nature for her secrets. At no age is 
a child more original than at the earliest, and while 
here and there a genius is found whose original force is 
so great that in later life he can recover his freshness 
of gaze, his primal wonder, and with the instruments 
of an older knowledge give form to the dreams of the 
golden age, there are hundreds of men and women 
whose native grasp of the world about them has been 
loosened and undone by an artificial learning that has 
spoilt together life’s usefulness and pleasure. They 
have learned much, as the world says, ‘‘by heart”. In 
fact they have got nothing by heart, but so much by 
brain that the heart is atrophied. What fresh bright 
lives teachers would lead and prepare if they could make, 
as it were, a little child lead them; and teachers and 
taught might help each other along in the searching 
after Nature’s secrets. 

Such is the ideal. It is a long drop from Olympus, 
the mount of theories, to Primrose Hill and practice. 
The Nature-study Exhibition unpacked itself in the rain. 
A lady with a little aquarium was lamenting that a 
scorpion had eaten the water beetles. A brimstone 
butterfly lost one wing in the draught ; some specimen 
pictures of botanical growths had been unintentionally 
run through with French nails. Exhibits from agricul- 
tural colleges, public schools, girls’ schools, elementary 
schools were all cheek by jowl, comparable only in the 
more or less accidental fact that all were loosely con- 
nected with the vague thing we know as Nature. At 
the first sight of this medley one might pardonably 
agree that a text-book and a ‘‘hide-bound gerund- 
grinder” of the old school, imparting unassimilated 
knowledge through the ‘‘ muscular integument”, were 
better than this playing with Nature, this lusus nature 
posing as a developed exhibition under the patronage of 
ponderous cabinet ministers. Indeed they and their 
dressy sentiments formed a laughable contrast to the 
little bits of worsted sticking from the Sicilian volcanoes 
in the masterpiece of a child of eight. Nevertheless the 
exhibition is of good omen for education. There is 
proof in it that the barrier between school and home— 
as if the life at each were lived by a different being—is 
being partly broken down. The ‘‘ open-air boy” and 
girl exist. The girls in a Clapham school have their 
own gardens, even make their own frames; Liverpool 
board school children have carried on in the fields during 
holidays the work suggested inthe form room. In one 
schoolboy from a Leeds elementary school has been 
developed a real artistic sense of design from natural 
objects. The collecting mania has not been over- 
developed for spectacular purposes; and though the 
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ypublic schools mostly sent up quite valueless museum 
work, S. Paul’s showed some excellent results of holiday 
expeditions. It is satisfactory that this exception 
-among the secondary schools was found in London. 
No one loves the country more than the immured 
Londoner; and though all education must in some way 
or another aim at helping man to fit his environment, 
for urban children nature-study is a unique solatium. 
To observe how closely a privet hawk-moth caterpillar 
fits the green of the leaf is a sight good for all seeing 
eyes; and gives no one more valuable instruction in 
the art of fitting himself to surroundings than the man 
who is in danger of suiting his aspirations to his office 
stool. Even the suburban villas have privet hedges, 
and the window boxes in S. George’s-in-the-East may 
be the homes of flowers uncut. 


THE DOUBLE AXE AND THE LABYRINTH. 


Ay FEW months ago, I raised a voice in the wilderness 
to point out that the identification of Cnossos 
with the Labyrinth had been got by an eclectic method 
of dealing with the evidence. On glancing at the new 
“Annual of the British School at Athens” I see that 
Mr. Evans’ heart is hardened in Crete, as his neigh- 
bour Pharaoh’s once was in Egypt. He repeats his 
statements without meeting the evidence which I tried 
to bring to his notice. Meanwhile, the pretty myth has 
been spreading fast. It is just the kind of thing the 
editor of school books seizes on to show himself up to 
date; but when a mature scholar like Professor Bury 
swallows it whole, it is time to speak plainly. The 
-grounds of identification are as follow (references to 
““Mycenzan Tree and Pillar Cult”). The italics are 
mine. 

{. ‘* The chief corner-stones and door-jambs, made of 
-huge gypsum blocks, are incised with the double-axe 
sign, zmplying consecration to the Cretan Zeus. More 
than this, in the centre of the building are two small 
contiguous chambers, in the middle of each of which 
-rises a square column, formed of a series of blocks, on 
every side of which in the one case and on three sides 
of the other is engraved a double axe. There can, I 
venture to think, be little doubt that these chambers 
are shrines, probably belonging to the oldest part of 
the building, and the pillars thus marked with ¢he sign 
.of the God are in fact his aniconic images ” (p. 12). 

II. In the Dictzean cave were found ‘‘hundreds of 
votive bronzes, and among them a quantity of double 
axes declaring the special dedication to the Cretan 
EZCUS (D743) 

III. The nante Labyrinth is derived from AdfBpus, 
which was the Carian word for zédexus according to 
.Plutarch.. In the Carian city of Labraunda was a 
figure of Zeus holding a AdBpvs in his hand 

Let me call attention in passing to the truly Tacitean 
‘ingenuity with which Mr. Evans, in the italicised 
._phrases, begs the question he is required to prove. 

I. The first statement is inaccurate. The chief 
corner-stones and door-jambs of Cnossos are not in- 
scribed with this sign. Most of them have no sign at 
all; whereas Mr. Evans’ words imply that this is the 
rule. There are signs inscribed on many of the blocks, 
but (1) not regularly, (2) not always in prominent 
positions, (3) not in such a way as to suggest they 
were meant to be prominent. (4) This sign is not 
-always among them ; and others are usually found with 
it. (5) This sign occurs only seven times in the corridor 
and store chambers adjoining the pillars, other signs 
twenty-nine times. The signs are arranged in groups, 
precisely as literary symbols would be; and nearly all 
‘have been found already on gems, where Mr. Evans 
-himself has explained them (including the double axe) 
as literary signs. The sanctity of the sign, therefore, 
rests only on the fact that it occurs alone, and repeated, 
on two pillars, which may be sacred. Mr. Evans now 
admits, by the way, that these pillars supported the 
-corridor above; but he still calls them sacred. But 
-here it cannot be explained without reference to the 
groups; if it is a literary sign in the one, in default of 
direct evidence it must be held to be literary in the other. 
.Mr. Evans is beginning to see this difficulty, and in 











the last ‘‘ Annual” he says (p. 22'): ‘‘Several among 
these signs, such as the star, the trident, the cross, and 
the sistrum (?), are also traditionally associated with 
various divinities.” I shall return to this point later ; 
but observe that there are at least eleven signs near the 
pillars, six being still unaccounted for by Mr. Evans. 
I hold him to the point. Either the signs are alike 
literary, or they are alike sacred symbols representing 
deities (not the names of deities). If sacred symbols 
we have here a monstrous pantheon of Zeus, Poseidon, 
the Dioscuri, Isis, together with others whose symbols 
resemble a cross, an old Greek Thedza, a flag, a fir-tree, a 
cupboard door, the letter H turned sideways, and a grid- 
iron. What becomes of the ‘‘Cretan Zeus” amidst 
this Comus rout ? No wonder he died and got himself 
buried in Crete. On the other hand, if these groups of 
signs are religious invocations, as Mr. Evans suggests 
for the seal legends, still not accounting for the stones, 
the shapes of the signs are no proof of the shapes of 
the deities. 

Similar groups of signs are found in the similar 
palace at Phaistos. JI asked whether Mr. Evans sees a 
labyrinth here also; to which he boldly replies ‘‘ The 
‘Houses of the Double Axe’ were probably many, and 
the name of Labyrinth may itself have recurred—in 
fact, Gortyna as well as Cnossos claimed one”. Yes, 
but Phaistos did not; and both Cnossos and Gortyna 
actually possess a rock-cave of the catacomb type. It 
may be interesting to add a fact which may have 
escaped Mr. Evans’ notice. Amongst the mason’s 
marks of the old Edinburgh school called Heriot’s 
Hospital are some which resemble letters, together 
with the star, the trident, and several ‘‘ double axes” 
of the Cnossian shape. Here is another Labyrinth 
where no one would expect it, and a convincing proof 
of the sea-power of Minos. 

II. The finds in the Dictzean cave prove nothing to 
the purpose. To begin with, they are something like 
six hundred years later than the date assigned by Mr. 
Evans to the palace. Secondly, here as before the axes 
are only a part of the find. Thirdly, objects consecrated 
are no guide to the deity to whom they are consecrated. 
These same axes are consecrated to Artemis and 
Apollo; they were also found at Mycenz, which 
perhaps Mr. Evans will add to his Labyrinths. The 
reason which will explain the dedication of axes to Zeus 


-should explain their dedication to Artemis and Apollo. 


Mr. Evans assumes that the axes were dedicated to 
Zeus as his symbol or attribute; but unfortunately for 
this theory, the Greeks never did such a thing before 
the fourth century.* For proof of this statement I 
must refer to my book on Greek votive offerings. 

III. The name. Zabrys may be connected with 
Labraunda, but to connect it with Zabyrinthos involves 
a metathesis of «z which is unexampled. I do not feel 
impressed at being told that the derivation is ‘‘ widely 
accepted among scholars”. What scholars? I do 
not know any competent etymologist who accepts it. 
I do not find the theory accepted by Brugmann, or 
Schmidt, or Giles. Zabrys means an axe and labyrinthos 
a maze; Cnossos is no more like a maze than Bucking- 
ham Palace; and Minos must have been barren of 
invention if he named his palace after the scratches 
on the walls, which were perhaps all covered up with 
plaster and invisible (p. 13, ‘‘the painted coating of 
plaster so generally employed in Mycenzan Cnossos ”’). 

It remains to point out that the whole evidence for a 
Zeus holding an axe comes from Caria, and rests on 
Plutarch’s account of him. There was no other such 
Zeus known. There is no evidence for an axe-holding 
Zeus in Crete at any date. Mr. Evans has found not a 
trace of any deity in Cnossos but a female. As to the 
“‘new evidence”, it consists of two items. First a 
piece of pottery bearing a ‘‘ decorative rendering of a 
double axe, with a diagonal transverse band on each 
of its wings” (p. 52), which ‘‘suggests a dedicatory 
intention”. Why? because Mr. Evans has assumed a 
sacred meaning for the axe. This piece of pottery was 





* Tt is necessary to point out that my quarrel with the theory had 
nothing to do with the worship of aniconic deities, which Mr, Evans 
imagines to be shocking to my propriety (‘‘ Annual” 54'). I deny that 
given a deity in character costume, e.g. Zeus with an axe, the Greeks 
ever isolated the properties (as the axe) and treated them as the deity 
himself. 
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not found in a shrine, and is no more and no less 
dedicated than the jars of cereals which were found in 
the palace. Mr. Evans, finding the diagonal line on 
axes from the Dictezean cave, and others engraved on 
gems, ‘‘of which an example was found in the votive 
deposit of the same cave.sanctuary ”, infers, ‘‘ there is 
therefore reason to believe that the diagonal and other 
markings reproduced in a decorative form on the double 
axe of the vase had a special religious association ”. 
That is to say, he finds a decorative mark on an object 
dedicated in a.shrine,.and the same on one which is not 
dedicated in a shrine; and concludes that the marks 
have a special religious association. He finds various 
potsherds together, and following his eclectic principle, 
picks out those which have certain marks as sacred, 
leaving the rest out in the cold. Are we to do the 
same with the conventionalised cuttlefish and chess- 
board ornament also found on objects dedicated in the 
cave (‘‘Annual”, vi. 103)? No, says our authority, 
because they are not sacred. Only the axe and the 
bar sinister are sacred; chessboard and cuttlefish 
continue to be profane. 

The second piece of ‘‘ new evidence” is a great hall, 
on the walls of which the axe-sign is carved, for which 
reason Mr. Evans calls it the Hall of the Double Axes. 
This has been excavated since I visited Crete, and I 
therefore speak with all reservation. If there were 
axes everywhere and only axes, I should still argue on 
the same line as I have taken above, that there is no 
proof of any connexion of these signs with Zeus, and 
that they should be explained along with the others. 
But when Mr. Evans says, ‘‘the blocks were incised 
with the double-axe sign which constantly recurs at the 
most important parts of the building, but is most in 
evidence in this great hall”, it is necessary to ask 
whether any other signs occur in this great hall? I 
have already pointed out in the other places, with the 
sole exception of one pillar, many other signs occur 
along with the axes; if Mr. Evans is blind to their 
importance in the other places, the same may be the 
case here. Further, there are remains of stucco on the 
walls of this great hall. 

And thus, on the strength of a resemblance in the 
names dabyrinthos and labrys, of certain signs elsewhere 
admitted to be literary which are selected arbitrarily 
from a number of others, of certain dedications also 
arbitrarily selected and explained on a principle which 
is false, of a figure of Zeus known late in Caria and 
having no demonstrable connexion with Crete, Mr. 
Evans has built up his palace of cards. Time and 
place are as nothing in this theory. Mr. Evans 
‘‘purposely reserves a fuller discussion of the signs 
on the Cnossian blocks till the evidence is complete”. 
This is just what he should have done; but he has 
thrown out his guess beforehand, and fallen so deep in 
love with it that he sees everything double-axes. 

W. H. D. Rouse. 





THE STARLING AND THE WOODPECKER. 


cla starling used in old times to be thought an 

interesting bird, but he is now so sunk in public 
esteem as to be dependent, almost for very mention, 
upon the woodpecker. One thing only is known about 
him, which is that he will appropriate the woodpecker’s 
nest and lay his own eggs in it. The compassionate 


zoologist—who may have found them there—remembers. 


this fact and deplores it, whenever he treats of either 
of the two birds. He cannot overlook it. The wood- 
pecker is being wronged—by the starling. It will be 
exterminated—by the starling. To console himself 
he looks through his fine collection, which con- 
tains not only woodpeckers’ eggs—say a room-full—but 
woodpeckers themselves—in the fluff. It is something 
—balm in Gilead—yet had it not been for the starling 
there might have been more. Personally I do not 
share in the panic and if the Great Green Woodpecker— 
for that is the more persecuted species—should dis- 
appear from this island I do not think the starling will 
have had much to do with it. The result, I believe, 
of the present friction between the two ‘birds -will 
be of a more interesting and a less painful character. 
For say that a woodpecker be deprived of its 
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first nest, or tunnel, it will, it may ‘be assumed, 
excavate another. Not however, immediately: it ‘is 
likely, I think that there would be an interval of some 
days—perhaps a week or longer—and by this ‘time a 
vast number of starlings would have built and begun'to 
lay their eggs. Consequently ‘the dispossessed wood- 
pecker would have a far*better chance of hatching out 
his eggs this second time, and a better one still, were 
he forced to make a third attempt. Thus owing''to the 
starling I believe that the Great Green Woodpecker is 
likely to become a later-building bird, nor can I see why 
this should seriously injure him. No doubt, a starling 
wishing to lay again would be glad of another domicile, 
but the woodpecker would be now established, either 


with eggs or young. The starling, therefore, would 


suit itself elsewhere and would be sitting or rearing its 
second brood when the woodpecker, in its turn, was 
free of its first. Thus after the first retardation in the 
laying of the one species, consequent upon the action 
of the other, the two might never afterwards come 
into collision. In any case, as long as there are a 
sufficient number of rotten trees for both starlings 
and woodpeckers, I do not think the woodpecker will 
seriously suffer, and even if a time came when this 
ceased to be the case I can see no reason why he 
should not still farther modify his nesting habits even 
to the extent, if necessary, of laying in a rabbit-hole. 
Love, I feel confident, would ‘‘ find out a way”. 

But another ‘possibility, besides those which I have 
imagined, may lurk in the situation. May we not see 
in the woodpecker, thus harassed by the starling, a 
cuckoo in posse? If one waits and watches one may 
see first one bird and then the other enter the hole in 
each other’s absence, and it is only when the wood- 
pecker finds the starling in possession—and this, I am 
inclined to think, more than once—that he desists and 
retires. Now the woodpecker, having made its nest, 
is, we may suppose, ready to lay and if it were to do 
SO, it is at least possible that the starling might in some 
cases hatch the egg. True the latter would still have 
his nest, or a part of it, to make, but it is of loose 
materials and the Cow-bird of America has, I believe, 
been sometimes brought into existence in similar 
circumstances. Some woodpeckers, too, might be 
sufficiently persistent to lay an egg in the completed 
nest of the starling. In this latter case, at any 
rate, it seems more than likely that the original parasite 
would become the dupe of his ousted victim, ‘‘and 
thus the whirligig of time would bring about its 
revenges””. Whether in speculating upon the various 
possible origins of the parasitic instinct, as exhibited 
by the cuckoo, this one has ever been considered 
I do not know, but it does not appear to me to be 
in itself improbable. It is not difficult to understand 
a bird seizing another one’s nest, first as a mere site 
for and then, gradually perhaps, as its own. That the 
dispossessed bird should still strive to lay in its appro- 
priated nest and often succeed in doing so is also easy 
to imagine, and if this should be its only or most usual 
solution of the difficulty, it would lose through disuse 
the instinet of incubation, and become a cuckoo malgré 
lui. All feeling of property would by this time be gone, 
the parasitic instinct would be strongly developed and 
that it should now be indulged at the expense of several 
species instead of only one—once the robber whose 
original theft would be no longer traceable—is a sequel 
that one might expect. Let me add to my speculations 
on this subject one curious fact which extremely close 
observation has enabled me to elicit. I have noticed 
that a woodpecker which has abandoned its hole always 
Jays claim to magnanimity as the motive for such aban- 
donment, whereas the starling, as invariably, attributes 
it to weakness. I have not yet decided which is right. 
But the starling may be regarded in a nobler light 
than that of an appropriator, or even a finder. He is 
also—and that to a very considerable extent—a builder. 
I have some reason to think that he is occasionally, 
so to speak, his own woodpecker, for I have seen him 
bringing through an extremely rough and irregular 
aperture in a quite decayed tree, one little beakful of 
chips after another, whilst his mate sat singing on the 
stump just above. The chips thus brought were 
dropped on the ground and had all the appearance of 
having been picked and pulled out of the mass of the 
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tree. Possibly, therefore, the aperture had been made 
in the same way. It is in gravel or sand-pits, however, 
that the greatest architectural triumphs are achieved. 
Starlings often form colonies here, together with sand- 
martins, and the holes, or rather caverns, which they 
make are so large.as'to excite wonder. A rabbit—nay 
two—might often sit in them, and the stock-dove will 
sometimes nest in one, as she does in the rabbit’s 
burrow. I have marked their size increasing under 
the starling’s efforts from day to day and the fact that, 
even when only shallow alcoves in the face of the 
cliff, they did not intersect the deep, narrow tunnel 
of a sand-martin seemed to show that the latter 
bird had had little, if anything, to do with them. 
There were-other reasons for concluding this, nor is 
it easy to see why a bird that does so much for itself 
should be dependent on another for work of exactly the 
same kind. There isa mystery about these catacombs. 
Inside they are rounded and wonderfully smooth, not 
exhibiting, except at the entrance, very noticeable marks 
either of claw or beak. They have a rubbed or swept 
appearance, almost as though they had been scoured 
with sandpaper. Now a starling will often appear 
at the entrance of its cave moving its wings most 
vigorously and it has sometimes struck me that the 
birds may use their wings in this way, architecturally— 
so as to fret the sand by their strong and rapid vibration. 
It does not seem likely, but the sandstone is very 
friable, and I think it possible. The wings so used 
would act as a stiff brush and as their sweeps would be 
in curves this might help to explain the domed and 
rounded shape of these bird cave dwellings. However 
made they are both curious and interesting and for my 
part I shall always praise the starling as an architect 
and leave it to others to reproach him about the wood- 
pecker. 

When the rock-carving has been completed the nests 
have still to be built and then the fact that the starlings 
enter and plunder each other’s domiciles is open and 
apparent. They seem to chance the rightful owner 
being at home or in the neighbourhood. There is no 
stealth, no guilty, shame-faced approach. Boldly and 
joyously they fly up, and if unopposed, so—if not, a 
quick wheel and gay retreat with a song sung 
as soon as made good. Such happy high-handed- 
ness, careless guilt! A bird, issuing from a cave 
that is not his own, is flown at and pecked, just 
as he disappears into one that is. The thief soon 
appears at the door of his premises and sings — 
or talks—a song, and the robbed bird by this time 
is sing-talking too. Both are happy—immer munter! 
' Another, returning with plunder, finds the absent 
proprietor in his own home. Each scolds, each 
recognises that he has received ‘‘ the dor”, but neither 
blushes, neither is a bit ashamed. Happy birds! They 
fly about, sinning and not caring, persist in ill courses, 
and how they enjoy themselves! There is no trouble 
of conscience, no remorse. It is a kind of right 
wrongdoing and things go on capitally. 

EDMUND SELOUS. 


COVENT GARDEN’S ENGLISH OPERAS. 


(anh GARDEN announced the production of two 

English operas. As a matter of fact it has pro- 
duced a French opera and a German. Perhaps its 
excuse is that they are ‘‘only little ones”. Little they 
certainly are in every sense of the word : the two can 
be, and were, played in an evening; but they are no 
more English than Massenet’s music on the one hand 
or the music of Brahms on the other. Also, so far as 
the bulk of one of them, ‘‘ La Princesse Osra’’, is con- 
cerned, it is not opera at all, but what we call here 
musical comedy or burlesque—the sort of thing that 
Mr. Lionel Monckton does a thousand times better. 
Thus does the Syndicate justify its existence. It gets 
possession of the only house in London where opera is 
possible ; it opens its doors three months of the year 
and lets the premises during a great part of nine 
months for fancy dress balls; it secures a foreign 
director and as large a percentage as possible of 
mediocre foreign singers (to mention only a few 
of the fine ones it has lost, there are Jean de 




















Reszke, Brother Edouard and Ternina); it “boasts 
of its willingness to produce English operas; and 
the end of it all is that we get ‘‘La Princesse 
Osra”—a drab of a ballet-girl masquerading as a 
princess—and ‘‘Der Wald”, which is better, but is 
thoroughly German. A Syndicate need only be muddle- 
headed enough and it will do anything without per- 
ceiving how it is stultifying itself. 

Let us have a look at this pseudo-Princess. She 
comes out of a book by Mr. Anthony Hope, where she 
might easily have been left for the amusement of the 
suburban souls who don’t know the difference between 
flat, pointless, styleless English and good writing. 
She has been dragged to France, there decked in the 
latest Paris modes, and then she has been left to dree her 
doom amidst the worn-out scenic arrangements, the 
stale situations, the wooden choruses of peasants 
and courtiers, all out of the oldest of old-fashioned 


Italian operas. There is nothing in Donizetti 
more utterly conventional than ‘‘ La _ Princesse 
Osra”. Although it would seem that the libretto- 


maker had endeavoured in a very feeble way to carry 
on such action as there is with a sweep, the composer 
has been too much for him; for he cuts up the music 
first into four-bar measures that become appallingly 
monotonous; then into regularly set songs—when 
there ought to be no time for songs; and duets of 
a frozen-outline type—when the greatest freedom ‘of 
dramatic utterance is wanted; and choruses—when 
no choruses are needed at all. I cannot really take 
the trouble to detail the story here: it has been told 
twenty times already in the daily press; and those 
who are not satisfied by the daily press will find no 
law to prevent them investing their money in the 
original novel (I suppose I must call it that, though 
it is rather disgusting to have to call anything by 
Mr. Hope original). Let it be sufficient to say 
that a princess and a silversmith are in love with 
one another, or seem to be so; and that in 
consequence the smith gets into trouble and dies. 
Nothing good could be made out of so poor a yarn 
with its calm assumption that in the eternal order of 
things a cat may not look at a king, an assumption 
belied by the mere fact that many cats have looked at 
kings, have become greater than kings, and sometimes 
chopped off the heads of kings. Yet something better 
might have been made of it. A Verdi might have done 
something with it. Buta gentleman with so little in- 
vention, with so much of the monkey-gift of imitation, 
with so little virility, as Mr. Percy Bunning (who, I 
ought to have mentioned, is the composer of ‘‘La 
Princesse Osra”’) was left in a hopeless plight by the 
very nature of the subject of his choice. Throughout 
the whole work there is but one real. theme; and Mr. 
Bunning has not known what to do with it. Hehasno 
power whatever for developing, reshaping, transform- 
ing a theme. Not that he lacks what is called 
technique—of a sort. He makes no howlers. On 
the contrary, his writing is always smooth enough, and 
what he has meant to do he has done. Let no one 
be so foolish as to accuse me of inconsistency here. I 
said in a recent article that an artist’s technique was all 
right when the artist could do the thing he intended to 
do ; and then I proceeded to say that although Richard 
Strauss could do what he intended to do his technique 
was not a great one because (and this word is all- 
important) the thing intended was not great. The 
same is even truer of Mr. Bunning. Strauss may 
mistakenly think that the thing he sets out to do is 
great; but Mr. Bunning cannot have made any mistake 
of the kind. He has a sufficient technique to do a 
trifling thing (which ought never to be done nowadays) 
and he does it. He takes what the poverty of the 
language compels one to call themes—though in truth 
they are simply faked substitutes for themes—and he 
plays with them in the approved manner of his 
models Massenet, Saint-Saéns and—dare I say ?— 
Messager. In this sense his technique is equal to 
that of any French student. There is nothing French 
students do that he cannot do; but unluckily there is 
nothing he does that they can’t, won’t and don’t do. He 
uses up all the desired effects: the only one I missed, 
to be strictly accurate, was that of an organ playing 
inside a church while someone dies in the nearest 
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cemetery. But there are bells, a chorus of flower-girls, 
and a celeste, and doubtless if Mr. Bunning perseveres 
he will arrive at the organ some day. Then his work 
will be more acceptable than ever to the Syndicate. 
That it will be more acceptable to the public or the 
critics who really know is more than I venture to say. 
But if Mr. Bunning will take a hint from me, there is 
one thing he might try to try to do and do better, and 
more than one he might leave alone. If he could do 
such a scene as the last with finer material one might 
listen to his music with patience. If he would omit 
such antiquated, fatuous stuff as that interminable 
laughing chorus, his music would be listened to with a 
little less impatience. And if he would get clean away 
from those drawling, would-be sugary, snarling and 
sneezing Frenchified tunes, he would do best of all. 

How long, I wonder, is every English composer who 
tries his hand at opera to resort for subjects to tenth- 
rate novels or the masterpieces of great artists long in 
their graves? When will they begin to think and feel 
for themselves? Is not life wonderful, splendid; are 
there not a thousand matters to be shaped into, de- 
manding expression in, dramatic form? Yet within the 
last few years we have seen poor old Tom Moore drawn 
on for one libretto, Dickens for another, Shakespeare 
for yet one more, and at last we have come down to 
Mr. Anthony Hope! It is very artful to argue that 
many composers have used such subjects ; but it must 
be remembered that opera stands no longer where it 
did. These subjects demand a certain mode of treat- 
ment, and the mode has been used so often that it has 
been long out-moded. Wagner took ‘‘ Rienzi”; but 
Wagner never took any sort of ‘‘ Rienzi” tale after 
he had passed ‘‘ Lohengrin”. Bizet took ‘‘ Carmen” ; 
but out of Mérimée’s heroine he made a new 
woman altogether. Gounod took ‘‘ Faust”; and 
he succeeded by leaving out everything of any import- 
ance in the original and devoting himself to a wonderful 
expression in dramatic shape of the delicately sensual 
side of a woman’s nature. What is there left? Verdi 
failed with Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Othello” and “ Falstaff”, 
and just as completely did Stanford fail with ‘* Much 
Ado about Nothing”. Mackenzie’s ‘‘Cricket on the 
Hearth”, judging from the score, is as dull a bit of 
work as even our celebrated Scotch composer has given 
to the world. Now Mr. Bunning comes along with a 
work that is far beneath Stanford’s or Mackenzie’s as 
the author of his subject is beneath Dickens or 
Shakespeare—it does not matter which: you can com- 
pare a spark froma match just as well with the moon as 
with the sun. Those who wish to do fine operatic 
work must leave alone the masterpieces of the elder 
times or the present times, and above all leave alone 
the mediocre works of the present times. 

Miss Smyth has at any rate looked into herself for 
her drama and she has been rewarded by finding some- 
thing quite remarkable. It is true the broad conception 
of ‘‘Der Wald” is better than the working out of the 
details; but one would rather have a good broad 
scheme with imperfect detail than a lot of niggled 
detail and no scheme. The opening scene shows us 
the wood in the dark with spirits offering sacrifices to 
Pan and declaring that whatever happens to mortals 
they go on for ever. Then there is a transformation : 
a hut has sprung up, and near it is enacted an ordinary 
tragic opera plot, with lovers and love-songs, peasants, 
pediars, naughty lords and wicked women. After the 
harmless necessary murder there comes another trans- 
formation: again we have the wood.as it was ages 
before and the same spirits singing the same ancient 
and everlasting song. It is the whole idea that is new, 
the idea of showing human life as a mere breath while 
the eternal forces of nature seem to continue, the idea 
also of showing the coming and going of human life 
amidst the mystery of a primeval forest. It is 
fine. The middle portion is not so fine: it 
should have dealt with elemental men and women, 
gone back to primitive indispensable things. Miss 
Smyth’s village-operetta is as artificial as the story 
of ‘‘ Figaro” and more so than that of ‘* Don 
Giovanni”. Whether the whole thing is inherently 
dramatic is another matter to be questioned. I don’t 
think it is: there is no growth in it : it consists of three 
distinct pictures. However, it has afforded Miss 
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Smyth the opportunity of writing some effective forest- 
music which I am diffident about criticising to-day. For 
I have only heard it once and then, it must be owned, 
not quite all. Covent Garden, with that discourtesy 
which is becoming as marked a characteristic of the 
management as its incompetence, gave me no notice 
of the rehearsal. I shall take the first opportunity of 
hearing it again and then write more about it. 

I suppose a few words must be said about the 
singers. Well, in ‘‘La Princesse Osra” Miss Mary 
Garden and Messrs. Plancon and Gilibert chiefly dis- 
tinguished themselves ; and Mr. Marechal was a good 
enough Stéphane. The opera was tamely conducted 
by Mr. Messager, who would have done better to sit 
in the stalls, letting the band do what it pleased. In 
‘*Der Wald” Mr. Bispham and Mrs. Lohse came off 
best. And that is all I have to say. It is idle to 
pretend to judge singers fairly when they are singing 
for the first time music that is quite unknown to the 
critics. {aa 


COMEDY IN FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


ERTAINLY, in my province, the prime event of 
this season has been the introduction of M. 
Capus. ‘‘La Veine”, and now ‘‘Les Deux Ecoles” 
—how fresh, tart, bubblesome a beverage, briskly re- 
freshing our palates and dispelling the taste of so 
much foregoing stodge! Last week, foolishly, I did 
not just quaff ‘‘La Veine”, but gravely sipped it, 
rolled it over my tongue, held it up to the light, dis- 
cussing it as though it had been some full-bodied and 
blood-making wine that must have a full and solemn 
justice done to it. True, there was more body in 
‘‘La Veine” than there is in a dozen of our 
usual headache-giving native comedies. Through- 
out it was a philosophic idea, cunningly treated, 
and a central figure who was a_ general type 
delineated with acutest fidelity; and all the other 
figures in it were credible human beings behaving in 
accord to their several natures. But, for all that, the 
play’s point, its pre-eminent merit, was in the exquisite 
fun and lightness of its dialogue. In a criticism of 
“Les Deux Ecoles’”’ ponderousness were even more 
amiss. This play, even more than the other, depends 
for its triumph on its dialogue. It is not, like the other, 
a philosophic comedy, but a philosophic farce. © It is 
permeated by quitea good comedic idea ; to wit, that a 
woman must choose between two kinds of husband— 
the solid, upright man who will be faithful to her, 
boring her all the while, and the high-spirited man 
against whose delightful presence must be set by 
her his frequent absence. But the idea is treated 
in the convention of farce. There is the young wife 
divorcing her light husband, and subsequently betrothed 
to ‘‘der solide mensch”. (Why does this German 
phrase seem more expressive than ‘‘)’homme sérieux’’? 
The type indicated is really quite as common in France 
asin Germany. The only difference is that, whereas 
in Germany it is extolled, in France it is laughed 
at.) And there is’the husband lightly turning to a 
cocotte. And then there is a quadrille. The ‘‘solide 
mensch” wearies his betrothed, who forgives and 
remarries her divorced husband, while the cocotte is 
fascinated by the ‘‘solide mensch”, and he in his turn 
is fascinated by her. The whole action of the play is 
wrought thus in a prescribed pattern. The characters 
are not left, as in ‘‘ La Veine”, to do what they like. 
Realistic enough on the surface, they are but conventional 
puppets, manipulated for no purpose but that of laughter. 
The play, in fact, is a farce. As such, rightly, it is per- 
formed by the company. One member of the cast is 
somewhat too farcically farcical. M. Guy, as Le 
Hautois, has not the right kind of solidity. He does 
not preserve the proper surface of realism. A Sir 
Willoughby Patterne was evidently the intention of 
M. Capus; but M. Guy appears as a Chadband. No 
woman in the world could respect such a creature, 
could deem him not altogether ludicrous and impossible 
from the outset. And thus is queered the necessary 
balance between him and the divorced husband. 
Moreover the fun of his ultimate downfall thus loses all 
its edge. The part of Le Hautois is a good instance 
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of the much-broken law that in farce the characters 
must not necessarily be made ridiculous by their 
interpreters. In farce, very often, the fun of a cha- 
racter is proportionate to the seriousness with which 
its interpreter takes it, or to the charm with which he 
invests it, or to... But again I wax ponderous— 
ponderous though M. Capus’ dialogue is still ringing 
so lightly and brightly in my ears. How shall I 
describe to you that delicious sound? What is the 
peculiar quality of it? I might quote for you instances 
of M. Capus’ wit, as when one of his characters 
remarks ‘‘ La foule est aussi une solitude. Qui a dit 
cela?” and another replies ‘‘C’est un homme qui n’est 
jamais allé 4 un rendez-vous”. Or I might quote for 
you instances of the humour—that soft, irresponsible 
humour, so much more Irish than French—pervading 
and illumining every scene in either play. But of what 
avail is it to snap-shot summer-lightning ? The virtue 
of M. Capus’ humour, as of all good dramatic humour, 
is in its context. You cannot separate it, cut it out, 
transfer it. Besides, it is a humour made to be spoken, 
not written. A delicate Irish humour, expressed in the 
French language, spoken by French voices—that is 
the nearest expression I can find for the secret of the 
delight offered to us at the Garrick Theatre. 

What a perennial delight there is in hearing the 
French language spoken! A year or two ago I evoked 
in these columns, unwittingly, a long and ardent discus- 
sion by saying that the Frenchlanguage seemed to me an 
unsatisfactory vehicle for the higher kinds of poetry, 
for that it was too clear, too neat, too keen—incapable 
of leaving anything to the imagination. And that 
opinion is still fixed in my insular mind. But, though 
I thus depreciate the French language in its appeal to 
the soul, I yield to none in my admiration of it as a 
supreme means to slighter ends. For languages, as 
for animals, there are, it seems to me, two sexes. 
There are masculine languages and feminine languages. 
Of those of which I can speak with any familiarity, 
ancient Greek is the only one that seems to me 
hermaphroditic, combining fully in itself masculine 
strength and feminine grace. Latin, of course, is 
wholly masculine; but French, its descendant, is 
wholly feminine. And, even as among human beings 
the great things are conceived always in the brains of 
‘men, and executed by men’s hands, while many little 
things can be conceived and executed incomparably 
better by women than by men, so are the feminine 
languages incomparably better adapted than the 
masculine to such lighter tasks as ordinary conversa- 
tion, though they cannot compete with the masculine 
in those graver tasks, of which poetry is an example. 
In French how quickly, how neatly, how grace- 
fully, you can say just what you want to say to 
your interlocutor! How blunt and heavy and ugly 
an old instrument, in comparison, English seems ! 
And, since one of the aims of realistic modern 
comedy is to reproduce succinctly the language of 
ordinary life, it follows that the French comic dramatist 
starts thus far happily ahead of any English rival. His 
words are winged. They fly straight across the foot- 
lights of their own accord. They do not have to be 
packed up in bundles and hurled at us. They come 
flying to us of their own accord, swiftly, unerringly, 
ever so prettily. Certainly, were I a dramatist, I 
should never forgive Fate for not making me a French- 
man too. Asa critic, whenever I see a French comedy, 
I am always glad that I am English, for that so I have 
a standard of comparison enabling me to realise and 
enjoy those blessings which the Frenchman (con- 
temptuously ignorant of any language but his own) 
takes simply as a matter of course. 

Nor is the language which is his medium the sole 
handicap for the English comic dramatist. The French 
dramatist is always likelier to be well interpreted by 
his mimes. In French acting we are conscious always 
of something that is lacking even in the best of English 
acting. We may assure one another, patriotically, that 
if French mimes were acting English characters they 
would fare as ill as English mimes acting French 
characters, and that the sole difference is the difference 
of nationality. But we know, in our heart of hearts, 
that there is an intrinsic superiority in French acting, 
not to be explained away. The fact is, of course, that 
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the French are a naturally expressive race. It is 
natural for them to express themselves through facial 
play and gesture, as mimes must, and through modula- 
tions of the voice. It is not natural for us to do so. 
And thus, whereas the English mime has to use art to 
cover up the fact that he is doing what Nature did 
not mean him to do, the French mime need use art 
merely to do as well as possible what Nature did 
intend him to do. This is a great saving of time. 
And, accordingly, the French mime is like to acquire a 
far greater proficiency than the English mime in the 
various tricks of his art. His personality may be no 
more—may be much less—impressive or amusing than 
the personality of this or that English rival; but he has 
the pull of superior art. To say that there are not 
bad French mimes were as absurd as to say that there 
are not good English ones. My contention is merely 
that the average French mimes are better than the 
average English, and that the best English are 
inferior to the best French. 1 should like to 
know in what English theatre we could hope to see 
a comedy played so perfectly as ‘‘ La Veine” and ‘‘ Les 
Deux Ecoles”. And yet none of the performers is an 
imposing genius. Madame Granier lacks magnetism, 
and has no peculiar charm. Yet, so perfect is she in 
her art, that one would willingly give in exchange for 
her a round dozen of our leading-ladies, and would 
even throw in one or two of our actresses. M. Guitry, 
again, brings nothing save his art; yet the gift is 
ample. As for Madame Lavallicre and M. Brasseur, 
each of those drolls is quite unlike any other creature in 
the world; and I feel that life in England without a 
stereoscopicinemetophonograph of them both will 
hardly be worth living. Max. 


LIFE ASSURANCE FOR THE CLERGY. 


“THRE Clergy Mutual Assurance Society devotes itself 
especially to providing life assurance for the 
clergy of the Church of Engiand, there is no insurance 
office which gives on the whole a better return for the 
premiums paid, and very few companies which do any- 
thing like so well for their policy-holders. In spite of 
these fairly obvious facts the new policies issued by the 
society each year are very few in number, and very 
small in amount. For the credit of the clergy we 
should like to think that none of them were foolish 
enough to take life policies in any other office than 
their own particular society, but at the same we can 
hardly imagine that the clergy and their relations 
do not take more than 462 policies in the course of a 
year, and this was the number issued by the Clergy 
Mutual last year. There is something wrong some- 
where; either the Clergy Mutual fails to make its 
advantages known to the clergy, or the clergy are 
too indifferent to the necessity of life assurance in their 
own case, or they allow themselves, to their own detri- 
ment, to be persuaded to take policies in other offices 
which almost certainly are not so good for them as the 
policies granted by the Clergy Mutual where the rates 
of premium are low, the bonuses excellent, the financial 
position exceptionally strong, and the policy conditions 
wise and liberal. : 

It is immaterial to existing members whether the 
growth of the Society is rapid or slow, and its slow 
progress in regard to magnitude, not merit, is largely 
due to the fact that it employs no agents, and pays no 
commission for the introduction of business. The 
adoption of this course tends to economy of manage- 
ment, but it is questionable whether the Society would 
not better fulfil its mission by employing representatives 
to obtain proposals in the way adopted by many other 
successful life offices. 

The principal features in the report for last year are 
that the rate of interest earned upon the funds exceeded 
the rate of interest assumed in valuing the liabilities by 
about 17 per cent. ; that the expenses, including the 
cost of the quinquennial valuation, were little more than 
half the average expenditure of British offices, and that 
the claims by mortality were only four-fifths of the 
amount expected and provided for. The result is that 
very substantial contributions to profits were made 
during the past twelve months. The statement that 
the Bishop of London has become President of the 
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Society is perhaps not less important than these solid 
commercial advantages. 

The report gives a record of the principal receipts 
and payments during the seventy-three years since the 
society came into existence. The figures are very 
suggestive. The total premiums received amounted to 
49,032,671. The payments of original sums assured 
came to £5,326,836. For reversionary bonuses the 
sum of £1,020,832 was paid, and bonuses paid in cash, 
and in reduction of premiums, amounted to £ 2,666,121. 
The total payments to members exceeded the premtums 
received, and interest earnings, besides providing for 
all expenses, enabled funds of over 4,000,000 to 
be accumulated. These are very remarkable results, 
but they suggest certain reflections especially 
appropriate in the case of an office devoting itself 
principally to life assurance for the clergy, to whom 
in the majority of cases a low rate of premium 
is a matter of much importance. Out of premiums 
of 9} millions more than 35 millions have been paid 
in bonuses; in other words an unnecessarily high 
rate of premium has been charged, which has later 
on been returned to the policy-holders in the form 
of bonuses. These figures suggest that the Society 
might with advantage issue policies at a lower rate of 
premium, and provide smaller bonus returns. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
BOLINGBROKE. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


London, S.W., 1go2. 

Sir,—In the interests of my theme may I be per- 
mitted to call the kind attention of your critic to the 
collected and collated ‘‘ correspondence” from hitherto 
unpublished manuscript and other sources transcribed 
by me and appended to my second volume? He has 
disregarded it, but it contains some aids to study and 
some substantiation of my views. 

As regards the ‘‘ Patriot King”, which your reviewer 
persists in terming a party pamphlet, the stubborn 
force of dates is here manifestly against him. His point 
is that it was a manceuvre to overthrow Walpole, who 
resigned of course in 1742 and died in 1745. But the 
‘* Patriot King”, though its first draught was penned 
in 1738, and though Pope circulated privately, and by 
gross breach of express trust, his garbled copy in 1739, 
was rewritten in the shape in which we now possess it 
after Walpole’s death between the years 1745 and 1747. 
It was not published until 1749 ; and one of the probable 
reasons for its forced publication was to prevent the mis- 
constructions which Pope’s misfeasance and Warburton’s 
violence might have fastened upon it. My expressed 
views are based on the evidence contained in my book, 
its ‘‘ Bibliography”, and the Correspondence which 
accompanies it. In letter No. CLIII. for instance, 
Bolingbroke thus writes in 1743, when no_ private 
motive can be attributed to him. ‘*. . . shall the sole 
consideration in all our party treaties be about persons 
and employments? Shall a concurrence about public 
measures become at no time a principle of union?” 
In earlier letters (where this word concurrence is used), 
and throughout his public and private correspondence 
he constantly insists on a ‘‘national party” and 
a monarch, freed from subservience to faction, to in- 
terpret and inspire it. A tyranny, whether of the one, 
the many or the few, he resented throughout his 
writings as repugnant to the genius of the Constitution. 
What he wanted (and never lived to see) was a King 
who should be ‘‘not the chief of a party, but the 
monarch of a nation”; neither a despot nor a puppet, 
but an emancipated and emancipating sovereign. Pope 
himself early caught this aspiration. Writing to Atter- 
bury in November, 1717, he desired ‘*. . . Not a King 
of Tories, but a King of England”. I have pointed out 
that as early as 1700 Dr. Davenant also had advocated 
the consummation, and that Bolingbroke’s ideal was 
shared by Chesterfield and Stair. Long afterwards, 
Byron craved 


** A despot thou, but yet thy people free 
And by the heart, not hand, enslaving us”. 


Long afterwards, again, Disraeli, at a dinner of the 
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Literary Fund, exemplified the late King Leopold of 
the Belgians as a Patriot King in his expression and 
leadership of popular unity. Am I thenso ‘‘ absurd” in 
averring that this ideal, so repugnant to the first two 
Georges, who depended on ministers rather than their 
people, so congenial to a limited monarchy where 
royalty enjoys a prescribed prerogative as its sole 
representative faculty in.the Constitution, is being now 
realised? And even if the ‘‘ Patriot King” could have 
ever been a party pamphlet, it would have been so only 
in running counter to the selfish and incoherent 
factions which composed the ‘‘ parties” of that day. 
Why then should not Bolingbroke’s own expression of 
sincerity in one of his real ‘‘ party’ pamphlets, cited 
in my second volume, be taken as true at a moment 
when some leading organs of criticism have already 
acknowledged that sincerity to be at last proved by 
extraneous evidence? 

But it is not only in this regard that your reviewer’s 
neglect of Bolingbroke’s letters leads him to ignore 
matters of novel interest. He is silent as to the new 
proofs concerning Pope’s latter misbehaviour, concern- 
ing Bolingbroke’s relations with his half-sister, family 
and many friends ; above all he ‘‘ doubts” Bolingbroke’s 
large behind-scenes influence on the formation of the 
‘“‘Broadbottom Administration” which ‘these letters 
conclusively prove ; while he says not a word of that 
interesting association with the elder Pitt, which they 
clearly exhibit. 

Outside these letters, which further freshly illuminate 
his works, I might add the undoubted light cast by the 
soon-to-be-published Royal Stuart Collection of Manu- 
scripts—which I was privileged to inspect—on Boling- 
broke’s relations with the Pretender, and their striking 
confirmation of the truthfulness of his own account, 
by the Stratford letters in many regards, by many fresh 
allusions cited from contemporary literature for the 
first time, by the new analysis of the ‘‘Craftsman”’, 
by the newly illustrated personalities of many eminent 
characters. I mightaddmore. But your reviewer, who 
is perfectly entitled to question my judgment, seems 
bent on denying the new material which has been 
unanimously acknowledged. I write in no spirit of 
contention or acrimony. Asto Walpole and, still more, 
his brother, I must be allowed to retain my opinions— 
more qualified however than your reviewer admits— 
on evidence. A bias is often most apparent in those 
who rebuke bias in others. On evidence all truth must 
rest, while conviction depends on that perception of 
evidence which time will achieve. 

I can also assure your reviewer that the influence of 
Bolingbroke’s works is no mere fancy of my own, but 
reaches further than I have indicated. Byron for 
example—in whose list of boyish books Bolingbroke’s 
stand—twice quotes him verbally—once in ‘‘The Age 
of Bronze”, again (and much earlier) in the ‘‘ Prayer 
of Nature”’. 

Your reviewer’s final paragraph with its exaggeration 
of Burke Gibbon and Chatham into ‘‘nearly every 
thinker and every politician of note”... scarcely 
evinces that ‘‘ balance of judgment” which he misses 
in me. He has applied the venerable passage from 
Mark Twain about ‘‘ Michael Angelo”. May | remind 
him in absolute good humour of that other concerning 
‘‘ Christopher Columbus”? The ironical travellers, he 
will remember, would not allow the authenticity of the - 
discoverer’s autograph. They knew too much. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. SICHEL. 


(Mr. Sichel’s letter does not require an elaborate 
answer. He complains that we omitted to notice the 
collected and collated correspondence appended to his 
second volume. Space alone prevented us from enter- 
ing into details on this point, but we spoke of the 
thoroughness and laboriousness of his work. On the 
main point of our review—the purpose of Bolingbroke’s 
Patriot King—Mr. Sichel hassaid nothing which had not 
been asserted inhis book. That the pamphlet was first 
written in 1738 does not appear to us to prove his point, 
and Bolingbroke’s remarks when writing in 1743 are the 
commonplaces of a disappointed politician who is ever 
asserting that his opponents are drawn together by no 
higher principle than that of personal interest. In con- 
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clusion surely the writer who attempts to controvert the 
long-received judgment of history is more open to the 
charge of omniscience than our reviewer.—Ep. S.R.] 


MILITARY EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


14 July, 1902. 

Sir,—However great may be the differences of 
Opinion with regard to the mental and physical training 
of the boys and young men, who propose to adopt the 
career of officers in our army, nearly everybody is of 
the same opinion on one point, and that is that the 
present system of training might be better. 

I don’t know whether you, Sir, or the advocates of 
reform, will agree with me in thinking that the follow- 
ing qualification for critics and reformers of the present 
system is necessary, if their opinions are to carry 
weight with the authorities, who will have the great 
responsibility of deciding what the new and better 
system is to be. 

The qualification I refer to is that which is the result 
of the opportunity and the experience of observing 
officers in the field and their conduct during the various 
exigencies of a campaign ; and moreover the power of 
drawing fairly sound conclusions from what they have 
observed. Assuming, then, that the best of the critics 
have this qualification, what is the opinion at which 
they have probably arrived? I am afraid it may differ 
from that which has been expressed in some of the 
articles on the subject which have appeared in the 
SATURDAY REview during the past year. But the opinion 
of such critics has at all events no uncertain sound. 
They will, no doubt, say, if you want to consider 
officers in the field, you must begin by considering 
them as fighting men—men who have to make the 
best fight they can in circumstances of various 
kinds, and who have to show the men under them 
how they also are to make the best use of everything in 
their favour when the actual fighting begins. Then, 
still considering them as fighting men, they will ask, 
what is it in the moral, intellectual, or physical equip- 
ment of the officer that is wanted, or that a man’s 
general or the rank and file under his command want 
him to have? They will wive as a complete and 
sufficient answer—the fighting qualities. These are 
(supposing the case of an officer going into action) the 
power of seeing what the enemy is aiming at, of inter- 
preting his actions correctly, of taking the right steps 
to meet and defeat them, of infusing courage and dash 
and a belief in himself into the men under his command, 
and of being supremely willing to lead his men and to 
expose himself more than they would be exposed, 
should necessity for such leading arise. The critics 
referred to will, then, probably ask ‘‘Do you want 
the young officer to join the Service with these 
qualities more or less developed in him? or do you 
want him to join merely as a fairly good military 
historian, draughtsman, mathematician, and linguist ?” 
If you merely aim at the latter requirements, it will only 
be necessary to make certain obvious alterations in the 
present system. But if you want him to join as a 
fighting man, you must train him differently. You 
must begin at the beginning. You must copy the 
navy system to some extent. You must have military 
schools both in the North and in the South of England. 
Boys should be admitted to these schools between the 
ages of 10 and 14, and should be trained from the 
beginning as professional soldiers. The fighting 
qualities are born with some; by others they can 
to a great extent be acquired; and every officer, join- 
ing from the military schools, would if the latter were 
rightly conducted have gained all, or nearly all, the 
qualities that would be required of him on service. 

_ Faithfulness, loyalty to his commander, the spirit of 
sacrifice ; and the quickness and prompt energy which 
are demanded from the cavalry officer, as well as the 
knowledge of the art of scouting. Except in the case 
of those who are endowed by nature with these 
qualities, the period of training, at Sandhurst and 
Woolwich is too short to allow those young men 
who are not so endowed to acquire them. With these 


qualities, developed to a greater or lesser extent, each 
young officer would have in addition the mental training 
in history, mathematics, languages, &c. &c. which it is 
most essential he should have; but this mental training 
as wellas the development of the great fighting quali- 
ties would be a gradual and a regular work extending 
over (probably) six years, perhaps even: seven or eight. 
The mental training would be as thorough as that in 
the great soldierly qualities ; but we must remember 
when this special mental training is compared with the 
great moral qualities referred to, it seems in the case of 
many to be of an evanescent order ; while the moral 
qualities once acquired make character, and do not seem 
to disappear. 

Again, it sometimes seems to be held that because a 
man is a good cricketer, or a fine horseman, or a 
successful oar, that he must necessarily have the gift of 
commanding men in the field. This is very far from 
being the case; skill, strength, physical qualities, make 
and shape, early training in these pursuits, are one 
thing; but it is quite another to be possessor of the 
qualities which will enable you to find your enemy, 
to understand what he is aiming at, and to counteract 
and defeat him. 

So, upon the whole, it would probably seem to the 
critics who have seen successes and failures in the field 
that mental training is of no use in a crisis or in any 
difficulty unless it is accompanied by the great moral 
qualities which make the cool and intelligent and 
successful fighting officer. In the case of the public 
schools, a special military side should be established, 
part of the training in which should be under one or 
more competent military officers, who had seen some 
fighting in the field. Apologising for the length of this 
letter, 

I am, yours faithfully, 


PENSIONER. 


CRAMMERS AND THE EDUCATION OF 
ARMY OFFICERS. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—It is a pity that Mr. J. P. Owen in your issue 
of the roth uses your columns for the purpose of auto- 
biography. Of course cramming is a source of bread 
and butter to many and the weight of bad bread and 
rancid butter overbalances their judgment when the 
subject comes under discussion. . There are many kinds: 
of crammer, from the clergyman who ‘‘ receives a few 
pupils” (which means as many as he can get) and 
neglects his parochial duties (or his pupils), to the navy 
crammer who takes over a hundred. All are willing to 
prepare any boy for any kind of examination. The 
pretensions of the majority of crammers and so-called 
military colleges privately owned are fraudulent. A 
high percentage of successes is obtained by allowing 
only those students to enter for examinations who have 
a good chance of passing. The parents of the less 
brilliant students are told that their sons are not ‘‘ quite 
ready” but will be sure to be fully prepared by ‘‘ next 
time”. High places in examinations are obtained by 
some crammers by not only not taking fees from 
brilliant pupils, but by paying such pupils to go to their 
establishments, the payment of course taking the form 
of a scholarship. The confiding parent is taken in by 
the bombastic prospectus and thinks that everything is 
all right. If army officers are ever to be trained ina 
satisfactory manner, all preparatory establishments for 
the army should be under Government supervision, 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
R. W. Cote. 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
106A Sternhold Avenue, S.W., 23 July, 1902. 


Sir,—The educated foreigner would, I think, smile 
at the amount of time devoted by Parliament. to 
‘local managers”. It seems to me that there is a 
confusion between technical schools where local control 
is, owing to special local needs, an essential, and 
ordinary schools, where management is apt to become 
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a synonym for much fussiness and an undue accentua- 
tion of local and sectarian rivalries. In these latter 
schools, the education being of a uniform and national 
character, what need is there of local management 
beyond purely business control with a delegation of the 
curriculum to the Board of Education ? 

As to the religious difficulty it is safe to prophesy 
that, whatever lines the present discussion on the Bill 
may follow, the only solution which the country will 
accept as final will be based on the recognition of the 
principle that in all schools, wholly or partly supported 
by rates or other public funds, children may attend 
religious classes conducted in accord with their parents’ 
views. Indeed, any headmaster of a secondary school 
knows, from experience in organising various ‘‘ sides” 
and extra classes, the ease with which this purpose can 
be effected. As soon as it ceases to be unduly fostered 
the religious difficulty will, in education, die of inanition. 

Believe me, yours faithfully, 
A. G. Munro. 


SCOTCHMAN OR SCOTSMAN ? 
To the Editor of the SatTurRDAY REVIEW. 


25 Jermyn Street, S.W. 

Srr,—In connexion with Scotchmen (or Scotsmen) I 
know not whether the SaTurRDAY REvIEw will see fit 
to take any notice of Mr. Crosland’s wretched piece of 
dull scurrility ‘‘The Unspeakable Scot”. I am by 
parentage and education a pure Southron and have read 
a batch of booklets by Mr. Crosland, very favourably 
reviewed in your columns, which I found pleasantly and 
subtly humorous. Nor could I notice that he was in 
the habit of falling through the thin ice over which he 
skated in his rhymeless odes to public persons. But 
this is another matter—and (I charitably hope) for the 
moment another man. Is this a time at the conclusion 
of a peace which Scotland has done so much to bring 
about, to put forth a splenetic and distempered book 
against the nation fortunately so much more friendly to 
us than that other nation ‘‘ whom we have wedded but 
have never won’? I hope to appreciate humour in 
others but this utterance of Mr. Crosland’s strikes me 
as a very frenzy of dulness which he has not one jot 
excused alleviated or enlivened by his curious procedure 
of reviewing himself over his own signature in the 
‘Sunday Sun”. In his better days he might have 
made this trick amusing—but as a matter of fact he 
simply tries to re-state the non-existent points of his 
own tirade. Scotland, goodness knows, can fight her 
own battles—I feel impertinent in protesting for 
Scotland, which has been to me albeit a Southron a 
place of happiness and hospitality, against an adversary 
at present so feeble; but in view of the books of Mr. 
Trollope and others about America—in view of Matthew 
Arnold’s contention about our unsympathetic attitude 
towards Ireland—can we be really certain that books 
of this kind do not effect the miserable little undermining 
mischief which is all that such a book as this can do? 
When Mr. Crosland recovers his humour and his 
serenity I hope we shall see advertised the ‘‘ Narrative 
of the Frenzy of T. W. H. C.”. Hecan write it himself 
and review it in the ‘‘ Sunday Sun”. 

Iam, &c. 
ARMINE T. KENT. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Craig, Kilmarnock, N.B. 

Sir,—I observe a Mr. Turner writing to your paper 
to inquire why the inhabitants of Scotland prefer the 
use of the adjective ‘‘ Scottish” to ‘* Scotch”. 

The reason is that Scottish is the right and ‘‘Scotch” 
—which is a pure Anglicism—is wrong. But if Mr. 
Turner prefers to use the word ‘‘Scotch” no one will 
object. 

In the same way imperfectly educated French 
habitually employ ‘‘engleesh” for English. Mr. 
Turner’s letter is of course in bad taste, likewise your 
publishing the same in your paper, which is doubtless 
purchased by many of the despised Scottish people of 
whom I am one. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


J. B. PoLLtox-Morris. 











REVIEWS. 


MR. SWINBURNE ON CHARLES DICKENS. 


‘‘Charles Dickens.” By Algernon Charles Swinburne.. 
The Quarterly Review. July 1902. 6s. 


i these days we are always ‘‘ discovering” a live 

author or ‘‘ reviving” a dead one. Was it neces- 
sary to ‘‘revive” Charles Dickens? Mr. Swinburne 
evidently thinks so, for in the current issue of the 
‘‘ Quarterly” he devotes many pages of his most fiery 
rhetoric to a demonstration of the fact that Dickens’ 
was a great writer—indeed “‘ the greatest English writer 
of his day”. The ‘‘ British Weekly” will probably 
follow his example ; and it is to be hoped that the Rev. 
R. Nicholl’s young men will not fall into the error of 
writing about Dickens as a living author still young 
and unknown. In this article of Mr. Swinburne’s 
Dickens is ‘‘ revived” with a vengeance, and much 
also is ‘‘ discovered” — amongst other things, it 
must be admitted, Mr. Swinburne’s prepossessions 
and prejudices. Many of his excellences are there, 
much splendid criticism; but many also of his 
defects and much obstinate assumption of conviction. 
where conviction is clearly out of the question. 
Those who cannot see eye to eye with Mr. Swinburne 
are proved thereby to have an eye not ‘‘ above the 
level and beyond the insight of a beetle’s”. They are 
“‘dullards”, ‘‘dunces”, ‘‘helots of culture whose 
brain may have been affected by habitual indulgence in 
the academic delirium of self-complacent superiority ”’, 
and so onand soon. Still, what does it all matter? 
No bones will be broken by these hard words, and 
those who have suffered contusions will doubtless 
comfort one another after their manner; and in the 
meantime we may enjoy the spectacle of a great poet, 
the greatest of his day, generously praising or, as we 
think, over-praising a novelist who has already rested 
in his grave for many years. 

While listening to the praise we cannot but differ 
widely from Mr. Swinburne. Granted Dickens’ enor- 
mous inexhaustible vitality, his supernatural gift of 
observation, his sympathy with suffering human nature 
and his love for humanity, his detestation of all things 
mean and evil—granted all these, there comes the final 
question, Was he in very truth a great artist? Reluc-- 
tantly we are compelled to answer the question in the 
negative. Dickens never executed nor even designed a 
perfect piece of artistic work. Magnificent pages he 
gave us; but never a book magnificent and perfectly 
true to life from beginning to end. To mention only 
one thing, as with Dr. Johnson’s friend who tried to be 
a philosopher but somehow found ‘‘ cheerfulness always 
breaking in”, so Dickens, when he tried to work at a. 
sustained high conscientiously artistic level, found his 
sense of fun always breaking in. He was above all a 
caricaturist; and it is seldom your caricaturist is suc- 
cessful when he tries more dignified forms of art. 
Dickens’ melodrama may be forgotten, and his senti- 
mentality—his Little Nell and the child David Copperfield; 
but for the sake of his miraculous shining humour and. 
his kindly or bitter caricatures his novels will always 
be read. 

We need not go so far as to demand one perfect 
work from Dickens. Let us test him on a few points. 
Take first the construction of his stories. We think 
construction is exactly the right word to use. Not one 
of his stories grows out of the characters in it. All. 
are made, and made very like the wooden plays that 
were popular in his time. Whereas in Flaubert, Balzac, 
even Thackeray, certainly Fielding, the tale unfolds 
itself as a life-like panorama copied from real life, with 
all life’s uncertainties and ragged ends, in the case of 
Dickens (save when he was at his worst) all is fitted 
together, to use Mr. Swinburne’s own figure, like a 
child’s toy-map, like a Chinese puzzle. All is arranged. 
for; and either one knows when half-way through a 
novel precisely how it will end or one feels that 
the author himself did not know; and one feels. 
sometimes that he has not known how to finish 
and has by sheer force and brilliancy of expedient 
got the ends fastened together somehow. Deny 
Dickens the trick of building his stories in this way 
and you deny him much—for you can allow him nothing” 
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in return. It follows then, if the characters did 
not shape the story, that Dickens did not know his 
characters, that they were not real characters —for 
otherwise he could not have permitted them to be 
treated as they are at the end of nearly every novel. 
And when we come to look at Dickens’ characterisation 
we find that though there are constant flashes of insight 
there is no real grip. We should not like to say off- 
hand how many of his personages are mere wooden 
dummies labelled by means of catch-phrases or tricks 
of manner ; and it is noticeable that when things begin 
to wind up and settle down in the final chapters matters 
are made smooth for the future—for the ‘‘ lived happily 
ever after’’—by the personages dropping their man- 
nerisms of habit or of speech. Take, again, his writing. 
We do not demand of any first-rank author the would- 
be style of our young men of this day; but there isa 
tradition of noble English and we may ask any author 
who wishes to be thought really great to come up to the 
level of that tradition. Fielding came up to it, Jane 
Austen did, Thackeray did. Dickens never did. Save 
for occasional happy passages his writing can only be 
called superior journalism. He uses words in the 
loosest possible way; he breaks the backs, ribs and 
necks of his sentences; he loses all genuine prose 
.cadence. These are matters that each reader can test 
for himself ; and we ask whether a novelist whose plots 
are patently artificial, whose characters are puppets, 
whose writing does not reach a high level of English, 
can be called “‘the greatest writer of his day” and set 
amongst the world’s master-artists ? 

We cannot help it: the earth does not produce a 
Shakespeare in every century, and there is no reason 
why we should seize upon some one man and try to 
force him if not into the vacant throne at least upon a 
step of the throne. The century would have been 
immeasurably poorer without Dickens: let us re- 
joice (with Mr. Swinburne) in having him for an 
everlasting possession; but let us enjoy him for 
what he was and is and not for what he was 
not and no one can ever persuade us he is. He is, 
first of all, one of the most spontaneous, opulent, 
overflowing, generous humourists the world has 
known: a humourist to be set with Aristophanes (as 
humourist), Cervantes and Shakespeare. His humour 
never depends upon a formula. Read a page of 
‘* Pickwick” or one of Mr. Micawber’s speeches ; 
then turn up anything you like of Mark Twain or any 
of the innumerable professional humourists of to-day. 
The one is fresh, can be read and laughed at a dozen 
times ; the other wearies you, even while you laugh, 
and you only get through the book by earnest effort. 
What other wit ever invented such a saying as that of 
Mr. Weller the Elder, ‘‘ More widders is married than 
single vimen”? (It is noteworthy that this is also 
a stroke of true characterisation.) Who does not 
remember the wooden measure with which Mr. Wegg 
retailed nuts at the street corner, a measure ‘‘ with no 
perceptible inside” supposed to represent the penn’orth 
as fixed by Magna Charta? It is all caricature, but 
what rich, buoyant, unforced caricature! And, after 
all, caricature has its place in the system of mundane 
things: Aristophanes was a caricaturist, Cervantes 
was, and so was Shakespeare. They were something 
more than that. So was Dickens—only not so much 
more as Mr. Swinburne insists. Secondly, in his 
finest work he has a sympathy with external nature 
that is lacking in the work of his mighty and more 
intellectual contemporary Thackeray. There is the 
great storm scene in ‘‘ David Copperfield”; and the 
description of the old inn in ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge” is 
alone enough to reveal a master. Mr. Swinburne is 
admirable in his reminder of the presence of the river 
throughout ‘‘Our Mutual Friend”: as the bright 
shining river runs through Wagner’s opera ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin” from far Montsalvat, and with the white swan 
on its surface flows on to the distant unknown sea, so, 
in strange contrast, the Thames, so fair in its higher 
reaches, so squalid, dirty, stinking, beneath London 
Bridge, is perpetually present in Dickens’ story. He 
makes you feel the gloom and sorrow of the fen-land, 
or the sunlit charm of peaceful old Canterbury. 
London itself he contrived to make picturesque from 
the days when he wrote “‘ Pickwick”. That he gets 


vividness, exactness, as Flaubert did in ‘‘ Madame 
Bovary ”, cannot be said; but, when he willed, he got 
atmosphere. Nowadays our young men get exactness 
but no atmosphere : it is no more given to everyone to 
be a Flaubert than it is to bea Shakespeare. And then, 
again, besides his fun and picturesque quality, the very 
movements of his puppets engross us. We admit 
them to be wooden dolls, without—at any rate for the 
most part—the breath of life in them ; we deny them to 
be anything else; but they amuse us; knowing them 
to be dolls we follow them, even with anxiety. The 
maii’s personal force overflowed into them and galvanised 
them into a semblance of life. That is to say he is in 
one sense a good story-teller; and to admit him to be 
that, to claim him as that, while rejoicing in his fun, 
and sharing his sense of the sympathy between winds, 
waters, clouds, skies, old buildings and budding 
trees and human nature, even when he transcribed 
his human nature wrong —surely this is to place 
him in a very high position amongst those who have 
made life pleasanter and perhaps nobler for those who 
have to live it. A genius he was; of the first order P— 
no ; but whether of the first or any other order matters 
nothing so long as we have him, love him, and hold 
him as a national pride and glory. There is no need’ 
for more than that; it may well be doubted whether 
Dickens, living out his strenuous days, expected so 
much. 


BLACK DOUGLAS. 


‘‘A History of the House of Douglas.” By Sir Herbert 


Maxwell. Withan Introduction by W. A. Lindsay, 
Windsor Herald. 2 vols. London: Freemantle. 
1902. 42s. net. 


et publishers have spared no pains in the produc- 
tion of this book and are evidently determined 
that the series of family histories which it initiates shall 
not be a failure through any shortcomings on their part. 
The illustrations, both those which are full-page and 
those which are inserted in the text, strike us as well 
executed. The coloured shields, for which we imagine 
that Windsor Herald, the general editor of the series, 
has made himself responsible should delight the hearts. 
of all who affect ‘‘the harmless but somewhat futile 
studies of genealogy and family history”. The words 
which we quote are those of Sir Herbert Maxwell, and 
we call attention to them not so much because we 
endorse the censure which they affix to his own labours, | 
as because they sufficiently explain why the matter of 
the book is less satisfactory than its embellishments. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell has considerable qualifications. 
for the laborious task which he has undertaken. He 
is widely read in the historic literature of Scotland 
and he has been at some pains to winnow the materials 
collected by Sir William Fraser in the Douglas 
Book, by Mr. Bain in the Calendars, and by other 
pioneers in the study of family and national archives. 
Nor is he incapable of telling a good story when 
it strikes his fancy. His account of the first and 
only Duke of Douglas and of the famous Douglas 
case is better reading than most novels. But he 
is haunted by a suspicion that anecdotes and scandal 
are not history; and in his fear of sinking below 
the dignity of history he sometimes develops an 
aversion for detail which is the more tantalising 
because a history written on such a scale as 
his can only be justified by unflinching attention to 
minutiz. He would have done better if his faith in the 
interest of his subject had been more robust. His half- 
heartedness stands revealed in more than one omission 
and defect. It is surprising but it is the case that he 
has shirked the trouble of preparing maps to show the 
extent cf the territorial influence of the Douglases, and 
that his book does not contain a single pedigree. A 
family history without pedigrees is a maze without a 
clue, and we have realised to our sorrow the extreme 
difficulty of unravelling a genealogical puzzle by the 
help of Sir Herbert’s narrative. There are lacunee 
which certainly ought to be filled with pedigrees. 
To take only one example, we are told nothing 
of the family of Douglas of Lochleven between ‘the 
year 1393, in which its founder died, and the year 
1540 when it suddenly emerged from obscurity to claim 
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the Earldom of Morton. 
adventures of the family in the first 150 years of its 
career were particularly striking or important, but in a 
book of this kind we have a right to expect that all the 
facts relating to the House of Douglas should be laid 
before us. 

So much for omissions. There is also cause for com- 
plaint as to the manner in which the author has related 
the facts which he thinks worthy of insertion. In 
dealing with the best-known episodes of Douglas 
history he feels or affects an ennui which may increase his 
reputation for learning, but will certainly communicate 
itself to his readers. The only possible justification for 
repeating a well-worn anecdote is to tell it more vividly 
than it has been told before. We do not know whether 
Sir Herbert Maxwell has set this ideal before his eyes ; 
but we cannot point to a single case in which he has 
improved upon his predecessors. In dealing with more 
recondite incidents he displays the common foible of 
latter-day antiquaries. He is afflicted by the desire of 
rising superior to his subject, or of proving, to vary the 
metaphor, that he can caper freely under the burden of 
his erudition. He endeavours toimpose aliterary garb 
on facts which have no affinity to literature. In com- 
pilations of this kind it is necessary that the facts 
of the parish register and of the most ordinary legal 
documents should find a place. But there is no neces- 
sity and no excuse for making them the subject of fine 
writing. This is an elementary truth which Sir 
Herbert Maxwell has still to learn. He must be always 
commenting, and his comments are equally banal, 
whether he moralises like a teacher in a Sunday 
school, or whether he assumes that intolerably jocose 
style, lauded on the other side of Tweed as 
‘“pawkiness ”, which the literary critics of certain 
daily papers have done their best to popularise in 
England. The propensity to moralise we can forgive 
since it appears to be spontaneous. But we wish 
that the labour which Sir Herbert has expended 
on his jokes had been more profitably bestowed. 
The value and the interest of his book would have 
been sensibly increased if he had found time to 
explain at the outset the plan upon which he pro- 
posed to write. As it is, those who commence to read 
him without having carefully considered the tables of 
contents to both volumes are likely to be mystified by 
the order in which the biographies of the more dis- 
tinguished Douglases are strung together. The fact 
is that the House of Douglas ramified, at an early 
stage of its history, into three main branches, and that 
Sir Herbert Maxwell deals separately with each of the 
three. He begins with the line of the Earls of Douglas 
which became extinct in 1488. He then carries the reader 
back to the Knight of Liddesdale with whom, in the 
early part of the fourteenth century, the line of Morton 
began to make a name for itself: and from this point we 
follow with him the fortunes of the Morton Douglases 
until their elder line is terminated by the execution of 
the Regent in 1581. Thus ends the first volume. In 
the second we are introduced to the line of Angus, and 
it is to this line that Sir Herbert Maxwell gives his 
chief attention after the union of the Crowns, although 
the second line of Morton is parenthetically noticed, 
and the two last chapters of the book are devoted to 
the Douglases of Drumlanrig. We do not quarrel with 
this method of arrangement. It is not more compli- 
cated than the subject-matter, and if it involves 
occasional repetitions and frequent cross-references, 
that is an objection from which no other feasible 
method would be free. The true grievance is that 
we are left to discover the method for ourselves. 

In spite of all defects this book will rank as a useful 
piece of work on a subject which yields to none of its 
kind in fascination. There have been, it is true, some 
private families whose fortunes have run through a 
more varied course and on a wider field. The 
Lusignans of Poitou and the Guises of Lorraine make 
a more brilliant show in European history, for the 
Douglas influence was always national and usually 
territorial in. character. Apart from the two earls, 
father and son, who fought and conquered for the 
French at Baugé and Verneuil the House of Douglas 
has furnished few recruits of note to the great army of 
international knights-errant. Nor has it been:prone to 
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spread its roots abroad, although there are Douglases 
in Sweden and the Scoti of Piacenza pretend to Douglas 
blood on grounds which are dubious at the best. The 
peculiar interest excited by the name is due to its 
intimate connexion with the fortunes of a single state. 
Few families have done more for the independence of 
their country, or more to rob it of the fruits of 
independence. The narrowness of the stage on which 
the Douglases played a part has made them the type of 
feudal aristocracy. No larger interests and ideas came 
in to divert their minds from the ambitions natural to 
their position. They had the opportunity of showing 
all the faults and virtues of their kind without restraint 
and in a contest which drew the attention of all eyes. 
As hammer or anvil, oppressors or oppressed, they 
were always to the fore, and there is no lack of 
material for their estimate. They are an interest- 
ing spectacle, but hardly to be treated as human 
beings. It seems beside the mark to pass a moral 
judgment on those who knew no law but that of force 
and fraud, or to pity the mishaps of men who only 
suffered the doom which they would cheerfully have 
inflicted if the chance had come their way. In power 
and out of it they played for their own hands, and the 
ruffianly element was strong in their most distinguished 
representatives. The Good Sir James, the companion- 
in-arms of Robert Bruce, the hero of the line, comes 
down to posterity with the dark crime of ‘‘the Douglas 
larder” on his reputation. The Regent Morton, who 
alone of the Douglas name approaches the level of a 
great statesman, connived at a murder to discredit his 
sovereign, brought the Reformation to a standstill 
when he had. used it as a pretext for the pillage of the 
Church, and massacred political opponents with small 
regard to mercy or good faith. Even the scholar- 
bishop Gavin Douglas comes off badly from a near 
inspection of his conduct; the translation of Vergil 
was a pastime which he was too much inclined to 
lay aside for the more serious work of hunting 
rich preferments and dabbling in dirty intrigues 
at the English Court. The Douglas of legend, 
“tender and true”, sprang from the brain of the 
professional panegyrist, and has no prototype in history. 
The house has been fortunate in the one or two mis- 
fortunes which have moved posterity to accept panegyric 
as if it were uncoloured truth. 


IRISH HOTCH-POTCH. 


‘“‘Traces of the Elder Faiths of Ireland: a Folk-lore 
Sketch. A Handbook of Irish Pre-Christian 
Traditions.” By W. G. Wood-Martin. 2 vols. 
London: Longmans. 1902. 30s. net. 

flip is a peculiarly exasperating book. It comes so 

near being good, and yet is so misleading as to be 
worse than useless. It was really wanted, but it does 
not supply the want. It is a tragedy of great labour 
misdirected. A-trustworthy summary of Irish arche- 
ology, not material monuments alone, but also folk-lore, 
traditions, and everything bearing upon the prehistoric 
past, would be a real boon to students who at present 
are bewildered by contradictory assertions and a multi- 
tude of preposterous theories advanced by unqualified 
enthusiasts. Colonel Wood-Martin might have per- 
formed this service. He is a genuine student, witha 
vast collection of miscellaneous learning relating to 

Irish antiquities. The valuable classified bibliography 

of over nine hundred entries shows that he is well 

acquainted with most of what has been written in 

Ireland and England upon ‘his subject, though it 

is singularly defective in all works of German and 

French Keltic scholars. He is also remarkably well 

informed in the matter of local traditions and customs, 

which he has gathered from the people themselves. 

But all these desirable qualifications are vitiated by a 

total lack of critical discrimination and of scholarly 

precision. Apparently it is sufficient that a statement 
should have appeared in print to satisfy Colonel Wood- 

Martin as to its accuracy. He quotes Huxley and Mr. 

E. Clodd on matters on which they have no title to be 

regarded as authorities; he uses antiquated writers 

whose views have long been exploded, and ignores 
such works as Frazer’s ‘‘Golden Bough” and the 
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numerous writings of contemporary anthropologists | not to have been included. When shall we have a 


and students of folklore, which are essential to his 
rather ambitious scheme. Had he contented himself 
with classifying the ascertained facts of Irish arche- 
ology, and presenting all that is definitely known ina 
systematic manner, with full references to the authori- 
ties for each statement, leaving out all theories and 
comparisons with other peoples, he would have per- 
formed a most valuable task. But he labours under 
the fatal delusion that references are ‘‘ pedantic”, and 
thus the one safeguard which every scholar imperatively 
demands in a work of this kind is deliberately dis- 
carded. Let anyone compare the footnotes in the 
‘‘Golden Bough” with the present volumes, and the 
‘difference between scholarly and unscholarly work will 
be instantly apparent. To pile up instances of local 
custom or tradition in such terms as ‘‘ many years ago 
a peasant in the County Sligo did so and so” is abso- 
lutely worthless as a contribution to scientific folklore 
unless the authority who saw the particular rite or heard 
the tradition from the peasant is precisely cited. 

Not only have we no means of testing the authenticity 
of the statements, but there is often considerable sus- 
picion as to their accuracy. Colonel Wood-Martin 
makes so many absurd mistakes in Greek, Latin, French, 
and even the spelling of English names that one cannot 
feel much confidence in his Irish, or indeed in the 
accuracy of a single fact. He is very fond of sneering 
at the amazing theories of Keltic enthusiasts and at the 
perversions of parsons and priests, but he ought to be 
told that a man who professes to follow only the dry 
light of science makes himself ridiculous when he fails 
to discriminate between real and false authorities, mis- 
quotes those he uses, and deliberately refuses to 
substantiate his statements by references. In short, 
Colonel Wood-Martin had a great opportunity of com- 
piling a much-needed work, and he has thrown it 
away. The worst of it is that this unsatisfactory book 
will naturally hold the field for a time and possibly 
stand in the way of the publication of a more 
scholarly work. We regret very much to see the 
name of the Dublin University Press on these volumes. 
We are aware that the Press at Trinity College is 
not under academic control in the same manner as 
the Clarendon Press is at Oxford and the Pitt Press at 
Cambridge. The public, however, will naturally assume 
that this book appears under the sanction of Dublin 
‘University, and such an assumption cannot be to the 
credit of any academic body. 

This is the author’s view of his position: ‘‘Thus an 
archeological writer brings to the light of day 
things which would otherwise remain unnoticed, 
and tries to place an abstruse and dry subject in- 
terestingly before the modern reader, who, as a rule, 
like Gallio of old, cares for none of these things—unless 
they are written in a popular manner.” We do not 
admire ‘‘ popular” science of any kind, but Colonel 
Wood-Martin is sadly deceived if he thinks he has suc- 
ceeded in treating ‘‘an abstruse and dry subject” 
“interestingly”. The subject is far from dry, and 
with any gitt of language and historic sense—not to use 
the suspicious term imagination— with any power of 
logical arrangement, it might be made fascinating. 
But the author wanders about from point to point in a 
dreary catalogue of varied examples till the reader 
loses the whole thread of the discourse. We defy 
anyone to keep his attention firmly fixed through- 
out a single chapter. The whole book is full 
of cross scents and red herrings, and such a hotch- 
potch of miscellaneous unverified and disconnected 
materials we have never had the misfortune to read. 
It possesses popular attractions no more than scientific 
worth. All that can be said for it is that it contains a 
vast quantity of ill-digested information which if pro- 
perly substantiated would be valuable, in spite of the 
manner in which it is presented, but which without 
references is useless. There are two good things, how- 
ever, in these volumes: first, the classified bibliography, 
though this needs expansion, and secondly the numerous 


- illustrations, which, if possessing no artistic merit, offer 


a tolerably comprehensive view of Irish stone monu- 
ments and other antiquities. Wakeman’s imaginative 
restorations of prehistoric scenes, however, are merely 
irritating, and there are several other cuts which ought 








really sound text-book of Irish antiquities, conceived in 
the true scientific spirit which Colonel Wood-Martin 
professes but cannot realise ? 





THE CHEMIST. AS MAN, 


By T. E. Thorpe. 
12s, net. 


“‘ Essays in Historical Chemistry.” 
London: Macmillan. 1902. 


EE is gratifying to find that the series of short 
biographies and essays on distinguished chemists, 
which Dr. Thorpe, now head of the Government 
Laboratories, published in 1894, has been so far appre- 
ciated as to necessitate a new and enlarged edition. 

England has never been without men of science of 
the first flight, but we have been sadly to seek in the 
matter of a scientific public ; with few exceptions there 
has been little market for any scientific book without a 
direct practical end, hence we may take the circulation 
of Dr. Thorpe’s ‘‘ Essays in Historical Chemistry” 
as an encouraging sign. The original volume con- 
sisted of short biographies of some of the older men, 
particularly of the units of that galaxy of stars, Priestley, 
Cavendish, Scheele, Lavoisier, among whom we must 
divide, in degrees which will always vary with our own 
personalities, the honour of the discoveries which led 
to the foundation of modern chemistry. To these have 
now been added some more modern instances, such as 
the memorial lectures delivered by Dr. Thorpe at the 
Chemical Society ; in which also a more directly personal 
note is struck, as when he writes about Victor Meyer, 
whose fellow-student he was under Bunsen at Heidel- 
berg, and about Kopp, whose most important deter- 
minations on Atomic Volumes Dr. Thorpe has him- 
self repeated and extended. 

It is perhaps to the teacher and student of science 
that biographical work of this kind is of the greatest 
value—the ordinary mind is apt to envisage a science like 
chemistry as something remote from the factor of 
personality ; doubtless it grew, but the important stage 
is the shining completeness of to-day; the tentative 
gropings of yesterday are viewed with some impatience, 
as in a measure derogatory to the dignity the science 
has now attained. And the teacher is tempted by the 
practical logic of which his knowledge is an example 
to teach his subject as a deductive science, to start with 
a wide and all embracing theory, like that of atoms 
with all its modern developments, and work down- 
wards to the concrete facts. Evenif this appears too 
difficult a programme for the ordinary student, there is 
still the temptation to marshal the subject on some 
system appropriate to the mind of the finished scholar, 
and to make an elementary text-book a miniature 
encyclopaedia, only limited by its number of pages. It 
is now however beginning to be realised that the mind 
of the individual follows most easily the same path as 
the mind of the race, that the history of a science is one 
of the best guides to the method by which it should be 
taught, and that the young student, without following 
all the ebb and flow of discovery, will best grasp the 
spirit of chemistry if he is put in the position of an 
original investigator of some of the fundamental facts. 
And we venture to say that if any teacher of chemistry 
digests the various essays on the discovery of oxygen 
and hydrogen contained in Dr. Thorpe’s book, and 
particularly if he be thereby led to read Cavendish and 
Lavoisier for himself, he will be in a better position 
than before to appreciate and remove the difficulties 
which beset most students in getting a grasp of the 
conceptions with which chemistry deals. 

But the ordinary reader is perhaps more concerned 
with the human side of the chemists dealt with in a 
book of this kind; is there a ‘‘ chemist” as such, cana 
type be made to emerge from the many biographies, 
somewhat after the fashion of the composite photo- 
graphs which Galton produced by the fusion into a 
single image of many portraits of individuals belonging 
to a common race? On the whole no: the chemists 
described here are men, and show all the diversity of 
character and situation which characterises the human 
race itself: there is Priestley—Nonconformist parson, 
brilliant, eager, interested in all things ; Cavendish— 
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aristocrat and recluse; Faraday—the ‘‘ Happy Warrior” 
of science 


‘« Who every man in arms should wish to be” ; 


Dumas—administrator and man of the world; Victor 
Meyer—the great teacher with his school of young 
workers round him. Lives there certainly are which 
can be made to fit in with the sort of types we make in 
our own minds—the cold and passionless man of science 
beloved of the lady novelist is he reexemplified and even 
pushed to the degree of caricature in Henry Cavendish : 
the scion of a great house who would hang about the 
door of a scientific assembly too shy to enter the room, 
who lived and died alone hardly conscious of his vast 
wealth, whose passion for silence was carried to the 
extent of not publishing the greater part of his re- 
searches. It is true that we have no account of that 
favourite cockshy of R. L. Stevenson, yet the glory of 
Scottish science—Black, with his tin shoes and dwell- 
ing room of carefully regulated temperature ; but we 
can read of Scheele, the humble Swedish apothecary 
who alone and independently discovered everything, 
and a good deal more, that his contemporaries were 
quarrelling over; who courted obscurity like a mistress 
and rose above even the ‘‘ last infirmity ” of fame. 

But in a general way we learn that science and scientific 
men are moved with like passions to ourselves ; we find 
the same intrigues, the same jealousies, the same 
prejudices, which flourish in the common mind of man 
where the dry light of science has never penetrated. 
Science is an affair of yesterday, human nature a 
plant of older and more stubborn growth. Even 
nationalism in its more unpleasing forms finds its 
opportunity to blind men’s eyes; we get hints of the 
existence of a chemistry, led by that distinguished 
man and ex-minister, M. Berthelot, a ‘‘ French 
science”? which certainly differs from the chemistry 
of all other nations. And when von Meyer in his his- 
tory of the modern developments of chemistry recounts 
the displacement of the old saffron fields of France by 
the alizarin dye factories of Mannheim, ‘‘in fact the 
madder plantations of Alsace, the South of France, and 
Algiers, which were in a flourishing condition twenty 
years ago, have now almost ceased to exist . . . this 
great practical triumph” . . . we perceive less the im- 
partial philosopher, than that particularly unpleasing 
type of German, whose ideal is to trample broad-footed 
through a softer world. One such topic of international 
controversy is treated at some length in these 
pages, the perennial dispute as to the exact share 
France and England, with Scotland intervening in 
favour of Watt, can claim in discovering the com- 
position of water. It would seem a simple ques- 
tion—the documents are all printed, the dates are gene- 
rally accepted, and the good faith of the protagonists 
is rarely doubted; yet lawyers and men of letters, 
and of science, seem alike to have discussed it in vain, 
and the last shots in the quarrel were being exchanged 
between M. Berthelot and Dr. Thorpe as late as 1890, 
more than a century after the discovery in question. 
Of one matter of the first importance to Englishmen of 
this generation we get some glimpses in Dr. Thorpe’s 
book, the position and value of the scientific man in 
the service of the State ; we read of Graham as Master 
of the Mint, abandoning research till he had imparted 
scientific accuracy to the working of that branch of 
the administration; of Dumas as Minister of Agri- 
culture and Commerce ; of Canizzaro, ex-revolutionary 
and officer of artillery; of Mendeléeff, to whom largely 
has been due the action of Russia in opening up to 
commerce the oil-fields of the Caspian. It would bea 
fertile subject—the relation of the expert to the State— 
and no one could treat it better than Dr. Thorpe, 
himself a shining example of the investigator, the man 
of pure science, turned civil servant. 


A ROMAN NOTEBOOK. 


‘“New Tales of Old Rome.” By Rodolpho Lanciani. 
London: Macmillan. gor. 245, 
PROFESSOR LANCIANTL is, as everyone knows, an 
accomplished antiquary whose studies cover the 
whole course of Roman history from the earliest times 
to the present day. In his latest work he has used his 





wide knowledge to put forth a most curious medley of 
things new and old. The origin of the book is stated 
in the preface. It would seem that it is based ona 
course of lectures delivered by the author as Gifford 
Lecturer in the University of S. Andrews. It only con- 
tains however those parts of the lectures which refer 
to recent archzologic and historic research in Rome, 
and have not already appeared in other works of 
the same writer. In justice to Professor Lanciani it is 
fair to suppose that the parts which have been thus 
suppressed supplied a backbone to the discourses, 
which are full of interesting matters, connected together 
by the weakest possible thread of logical sequence. 
The reader in fact is made to feel as if it were his 
privilege to accompany the author on a Roman ramble, 
while he holds forth on everything that presents itself, 
with the discursiveness better suited to such an occasion 
than to an academic lecture. Thus, for example, 
the concluding chapter on Scottish Memorials in 
Rome deals with such diverse themes as_ the 
visit of S. Ninian to Rome in the fourth century ; 
the foundation of the Scottish College at Rome in the 
seventeenth century; the excavations of Gavin 
Hamilton, a Scotchman by birth, and of his associates 
in the neighbourhood of Rome; and the affairs of the 
later Stuarts, James III., Charles III. and Henry IX. 
These again give opportunity for further digressions, 
such as an account of the curious water festival held 
annually in the Piazza Navona, because the two 
Pretenders are recorded to have been spectators ; an 
account of the temple on Monte Cavo which Cardinal 
York destroyed, accompanied by a view of the Roman 
wall in Northumberland inserted to heighten the effect 
of the author’s moralising on the subject. Finally we 
have an account of the Villa Mills on the Palatine, be- 
cause the eponymous Mills was a Scot. Everything 
that is stated is of interest, and the reader feels the wide 
knowledge of his author, but he is exasperated that 
the materials are fastened together by so slight a 
thread. One item, however, in this Scottish chapter, 
is suitable for quotation at a moment when the manage- 
ment of street processions is a current topic. In 1735, 
on the occasion of the funeral of Clementina Sobieski, 
wife of the elder Pretender, the Governor of Rome 
ordered all persons not to trespass on the line of the 
procession, ‘‘ with their coaches, carriages, or wagons, 
under the penalty of the loss of the horses besides other 
punishments for the owners of the said coaches, car- 
riages, and wagons, while the coachmen or drivers 
shall be stretched three times on the rack then and there 
without trial or appeal”’. 

The artificiality of the writer’s method is equally felt 
in the chapter on ‘‘The Truth about the Grave of 
S. Paul”. Antiquaries have suggested that the 
columns of the Basilica of A‘milius Paullus in the 
Forum were afterwards used for the Basilica of Paul 
the Apostle, without the walls. That may or may not 
be the case, but the reader is taken backwards and for- 
wards between the two till he is giddy. The whole 
history and circumstances of the Aimilian Basilica are 
narrated without any special regard to the single point 
of possible contact between the two buildings. ; 

A more satisfactory chapter is that which deals with 
the monuments lately brought to light under the ‘‘ black 
stone” of the Forum. To see them the visitor must 
crouch down in a sort of hole, and peer beneath the 
great slab of black Tenarian marble, wisely but incon- 
veniently maintained by iron supports in the exact posi- 
tion in which it was found. Below he can dimly discern 
the pedestals that supported the pair of lions which, so 
Varro says, once guarded the tomb of Romulus. 
Between the two pedestals is the space that may have 
marked the tomb. Beside one of them is the strange 
pillar with its inscription, probably of sacrificial import, 
which no sane scholar can translate. Behind is the 
base of the altar, and about it were layers of primitive 
votive offerings. The whole group is an impressive 
memorial of the earliest days of Rome. 

It is worthy, however, of remark that in his comments 
on these venerable stones, the author appears to suggest 
that such a discovery is a blow to the critical school of 
Roman historians founded by Niebuhr, and he quotes 
with approval a statement of, Professor Ceci to that 
effect. With an equal amount of justice a well-known 
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African traveller attacked the scientific geographers 
who first struck out the central African Lakes from the 
map because they did not regard the positions given by 
Ptolemy as sufficient evidence that the lakes existed. 
Alike in Roman history and in African geography it 
would seem to be a sound method to clear the ground 
by a rigid criticism of evidence, and then to build up with 
the aid of every fresh piece of knowledge that is 
acquired. If the result is to replace something which 
the critic has treated as unproved, this fact need not 
throw discredit on the critic. As it happens however, 
it is by no means clear which, if any, of the theories of 
Niebuhr and Ihne have been impaired by the present 
discovery. It is not Romulus that has been found ; 
it is only the monument which in antiquity was regarded 
as his tomb. 

The book is anonymous, so far as regards the trans- 
lator or editor. It bears traces of an American hand, 
such as the prepositional use of ‘‘ back of”, while its 
Italian origin is betrayed by such a form as ‘“ Iginus ” 
for Hyginus. It is abundantly illustrated, from manu- 
scripts and early prints, as well as from photographs. 
Among the latter are some admirable balloon photo- 
graphs of the Forum by Captain Moris R.E. 





NOVELS. 


*¢ The Diamond of Evil.” By Fred Whishaw. London: 
Long. 1902. 6s. 

A reader who spends much time on current fiction 
must often wonder if there can be as many ways of 
writing novels as there are of transcribing tribal lays ; 
and assuredly there are more ways of telling them than 
there are stories totell. An ingenious critic has sug- 
gested the division of novels into definite classes, as :— 
(a) The Murder Mystery, (b) The Jewel Mystery, 
(c) The Missing Heir Mystery, (d) The Fraudulent 
Guardian, andsoon. The classification would give out 
before the alphabet. It would render the novel-reviewer’s 
task a comparatively easy one ; he would read a book 
and describe it as a good example of class A, or a poor 
example of class D, &c. If this convenient system were 
agreed upon we should describe Mr. Whishaw’s latest 
tale as being an indifferent addition to class B. A 
diamond of great value is ‘stolen from the forehead of 
an Indian idol—how often we have met this jewel— 
and exercises a baleful not to say a fatal influence on 
the four men concerned in its theft, and a fifth innocent 
man. The story is told partly by one of the soldiers 
who robbed the idol and partly by the man to whom he 
bequeathed his more than doubtful title to the gem ; it 
is presented in a fairly spirited fashion, but the experi- 
enced novel-reader can generally see a chapter or so 
ahead, which is not the case in really good stories of 
this class. 


‘““The Way of Escape.”’ By Graham Travers. London: 
Blackwood. 1902. 6s. 

The author of this novel has written a book of very 
considerable merit which cannot fail to interest her 
already large circle of readers. The style is far above 
the average, the characters are exceedingly well drawn, 
and the dialogue, especially that of the children, is 
delightful. It would be difficult to find, within certain 
limitations, a finer character than Vera Carruthers in 
contemporary fiction. The less said of the hero the 
better. His conduct seems to us absolutely con- 
temptible, in spite of his Free Church training. 


‘* McGlusky : being a Compilation from the Diary of 
Trooper McWiddy of Remington’s Scouts.” By 
A. G. Hales (War Correspondent). London: 
Treherne. 1902. 6s. 

Mr. A. G. Hales, War Correspondent, has promptly 
availed himself of the arrival of peace to ‘‘make a 
story ” out of the South African War. He has done so 
by inventing a ‘‘reeleegious” Scot- Australian and 
taking him through an improbable series of adventures 
in the Transvaal in Basutoland and elsewhere in South 
Africa. Mr. A. G. Hales, War Correspondent, does not 
succeed in interesting us in his hirsute hero, and does 
not succeed in amusing us as we are presumably meant 
to be amused, by his doings. Incidentally Mr. A. G. 
Hales, War Correspondent, brings charges against the 


British officers of thinking more of curios looted from 
Boer farms than of the British sick and wounded, and 
of not knowing how to do the work with which they 
were entrusted ; this, of course, to give McGlusky a 
chance of showing them. There are not wanting in 
this book other things of questionable taste. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Highways and Byways in Hertfordshire.” By Herbert W. 
Tompkins. London: Macmillan. 1902. 6s. 

Hertfordshire for London people has of late years had 
nothing like the vogue of Surrey. Yet it is one of the most 
charming of the Home Counties, having parks and rivers, 
ancient villages and market towns that are a joy to the 
man who has a heart and eye for what is best in English 
scenery. Perhaps the rivers are dropping out of the list of 
Hertfordshire’s good things, now that the upper reaches of the 
Mimram, or Maran as Mr. Tompkins calls it, have been 
pumped dry by water companies and the head waters 
of the Lea in summer reduced to a trickle. But the 
rude horde of cyclists —who wheel furiously out of 
northern London every Saturday afternoon and on Sundays, 
drink at their pet public-house for an hour or so, and then 
wheel furiously back to London—do not as a rule get much 
further than Hatfield or Welwyn; and the lanes and by-roads 
which Mr. Tompkins with his pen and Mr. Griggs with his 
pencil describe so feelingly in this volume, are immune from 
them. Codicote, Panshanger, Wheathampstead, Ayot S. Peter, 
Cassiobury, Mackery End—they are alluring names to those 
who know their Hertfordshire well. Mr. Tompkins knows 
something of the wild life of his county, and. more perhaps of 
its literary associations. Widford he cannot think of save in 
connexion with Rosamund Gray and Allan Clare. No one 
indeed must tell the story of Hertfordshire who is not steeped 
in his Charles Lamb and his Walton. We think by the way 
that Mr. Tompkins’ praise of ‘“ The Lives” is not very nicely 
done. He calls them “those five admirable but brief biogra- 
phies which inspired the well-known sonnet by Wordsworth” ! 
As a whole this book is good. 


“Maximilian I.” By R. W. Seton Watson. 
Constablegy 1902@ 5s: net. 

This is the Stanhope Historical Essay of 1901 by a com- 
moner of New College, which has won the praise of the best 
judges as a sound and sane piece of work. We do not profess 
to find much literary charm in this account of the most famous 
member of the House of Hapsburg, but it is clearly the work of 
a man who has discrimination and much industry in research. 
Maximilian was no Frederick the Great, but it is not to be 
wondered at that he is a national hero whe ranks with 
Barbarossa, for he was German to the core, ardent in love of 
his country. In the wideness of his interests he might remind 
one of the present ruler of Germany: in literature he was far 
from being a dabbler such as Frederick. In an age of royal 
licentiousness Mr. Watson finds Maximilian, though far from 
spotless, to compare favourably with Charles VIII., Francis I. 
and Henry VIII ‘He seems to have loved the gracious 
Mary faithfully and tenderly, and it is said that to the day of 
his death, any mention of her name drew from him a deep 
sigh of remembrance.” It appears however that he had at 
least eight natural children. 


“The, arly . History? of Venice.? 
London: Allen. 1902. 7s. 6d. net. 


In this volume Mr. Hodgson tells the history of Venice from 
its emergence out of the political confusion of the Gothic 
invasion, to the epoch of the great Doge, Enrico Dandolo, when 
the Venetian fleet took part in the conquest of Constantinople 
by the Crusaders, in 1204. Just as the Valdesi were in part the 
descendants of refugees who were driven by the Goths from 
the plains of Lombardy to find a nest in the Cottian Alps, 
so the population of the cities in the eastern plains of North 
Italy took refuge in the lidi and islands of the lagoons. “ The 
first beginnings of Venice are thus an incident in the history of 
Attila, the scourge of God, and he may in a sense be looked on 
as the founder of the city”, writes Mr. Hodgson. The book isa 
careful and scholarly narrative ; and it may be recommended 
to all those travellers who desire to obtain some adequate 
historic equipment before they begin to study the antiquities 
and art of the “ Queen of the Adriatic”. 


“Savage Island.” By Basil Thomson. 
1902-752 Odanet. 

Mr. Basil Thomson’s writings on Polynesia are so well 
known that any new book from his pen on that or any cognate 
subject need only be announced to be in demand. In this 
account of a sojourn in Niué and Tonga he is at his best. The 
Niueans and the Tongans are an extremely interesting people, 
and will be none the less interesting to the average Briton 
because they prefer the Union Jack to any other flag, if the 
white man must be their governor. Fataaiki’s letter to Queen 
Victoria is a gem of native naiveté and diplomacy. It opens, 
‘‘ We the chiefs and rulers and governors of Niué-Fekai desire to 
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pray your Majesty, if it be your pleasure, to stretch out towards 
us your mighty hand, that Niué may hide herself in it and be 
safe”, They feared lest some other powerful nation should 
come and trouble them. The book is worth reading both for 
the information it contains and the delightful style in which that 
information is conveyed. 


“British Trade and the Zollverein Issue.” By L. G. Chiozza. 
London: “ Commercial Intelligence” Publishing Com- 
pany, Limited. 1902. Is. 

Mr. Chiozza’s survey of British trade is comprehensive. He 
is Clearly opposed to the Zollverein idea, but he claims to 
approach the subject with impartiality—a claim which will lend 
weight to his thinly veiled sympathies with Sir Robert Giffen. 
He harps upon the disproportion of population and business 
as between Great Britain and the colonies, and states the 
difficulties in the way of any “sort of Zollverein” arrangement 
without the desire of the earnest federationist to overcome 
them. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


The feature of the new quarterlies is of course Mr. A. C. 
Swinburne’s article on Charles Dickens, with which we deal in 
another column. An appreciation of Dickens by Mr. 
Swinburne is a literary event of considerable importance, and 
it says much for the literary merits of the quarterlies that it in 
no way eclipses the interest of the remaining articles. Asa 
matter of fact the present issue of the reviews is particularly 
strong on the literary side. In the “ Quarterly” in addition 
to Mr. Swinburne’s essay such subjects as James Russell 
Lowell, the Golden Age of English Prose, George Darley “a 
forgotten poet”, and Italian poets of to-day are more or less 
adequately treated; in the “Edinburgh” are Victor Hugo, 
the Last Voyage of Ulysses, Some Racial Contrasts in 
Fiction,—which starts off with a quite unsolicited testi- 
monial to the magnificent qualities of the ‘“ Anglo-Saxon 
race”—-and War and Poetry, which ‘surveys the rise 
and growth of-martial verse in. Great Britain. The war 
poetry of the present is very unlike that of the past. “A 
hundred years ago” says the reviewer, “poets were satisfied 
with the simple motive of their country’s triumph. This seemed 
reason enough in itself why men should with an easy conscience 
violently deprive of the light of day and life fellow-creatures 
with whom they had no personal quarrel, why lands should be 
devastated and the keen sword of sorrow pierce the hearts of 
women. The modern writers, we mean those of the finer school, 
desire to find a motive for this motive, a superior reason why 
their country should triumph”. Poetry would thus seem in 
these days to be not so much an incentive to patriotic daring 
as an auxiliary of reason and humanity. “The anxiety of 
writers at home to find motives for war of a kind superior to 
those which satisfied their ancestors is perhaps one out of 
many signs of an increasing contradiction between the fact of 
war and the conscience of civilised humanity.” 

The political and historical articles in the reviews are not 
less striking than the literary. In the “ Quarterly” the South 
African survey resolves itself into a plea that something should 
be done to get more women into the country. Before the war 
the numerical excess of males over females in the white popu- 
lation was 69,000 thus reversing the order of things which 
obtains in Europe. After the war the deficiency is likely to be 
still more marked, for although many men have fallen the 
number of new settlers will probably more than balance the 
loss. “No scheme of Anglification can be effective which 
neglects the inevitable consequence of a lack of women.” That 
is neither a discovery nor a new proposition, but it cannot be 
stated too persistently. The “Edinburgh ” reviews the situ- 
ation which peace has created, and approves of the measures 
of the Government, including Mr. Chamberlain’s resolve not to 
prohibit the reassembly of the Parliament in Cape Colony. 
What is likely to happen can, we fear, hardly be doubtful. Yet 
the “Edinburgh” is astonished how little the inevitable con- 
sequences of each step taken in South Africa from the date of 
the Bloemfontein Conference were foreseen. The disasters 
which were the penalty of lack of foresight afford the 
“ Quarterly ” a text for driving home some of the lessons which 
the war brought withit. The writer takes Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s 
view that what is wanted in both the army and the navy isa 
system which permits responsibility and power to go hand in 
hand, and creates an Intelligence Department capable of anti- 
cipating events and armed with resources for the discovery of 
facts on which alone a wise judgment can be formed. What 
is needed is that “the effective men with special knowledge” 
should be placed at the top, and given a free hand in the 
management of their departments. The “ Quarterly” advocates 
greater publicity. ‘“ Much nonsense is talked about the need 
for official secrecy, but experience proves that as a rule this 
secrecy is only useful to veil incompetency.” An article on the 
Colonial Conference temperately sets forth reasons for doing 
little, but in dealing with Free-trade admits that “some present 
loss may be worth incurring as an insurance against future 
disaster”. The “Quarterly” will have nothing to do with 
’ “ambitious schemes” of federation, but that it is not satisfied 
with things as they are on the trade side is evident from its plea 











for the creation of a council of trade to watch over menaced 
commercial interests. 

An article in the “Quarterly” on Pan-Germanism and 
another in the “Edinburgh” on the Albanian question, both 
obviously written by experts, are valuable contributions to the 
general stock of information on European problems concerning 
which the average Briton knows little. The writer on Pan-. 
Germanism is an Austrian, and some of his reflections may 
be as instructive to Germans in general and Prussians in par- 
ticular as to Englishmen. Latter-day Pan-Germanism has not 
been wholly dissociated from the pro-Boer campaign. It is. 
part of the Pan-German scheme to appropriate Holland, and 
the “Quarterly” puts some pertinent questions as to the 
annexation of a portion of Denmark, the annihilation of Polish 
nationality in Posen and the dethronement of the King of 
Hanover. German hostility to England in South Africa has,. 
says the “ Quarterly”, put a spoke in the Pan-German wheel. 
The conflict of interests and opinions, however, which stand in 
the way of Pan-Germanism is harmony itself when compared’ 
with the divisions which distract Albania. Sad would be the: 
plight of the Sultan, says the “Edinburgh”, if the Albanians 
were united among themselves. ‘They would lose no time in 
turning their rocks into impregnable fortresses and his Valis. 
and Kaimakams into vagrants—as in fact they often do. But 
fortunately for the Sultan they are torn by incessant dissen- 
sions. . . . The Gheg hates the Tosk, the Mohammedan: 
suspects the Christian, the Roman Catholic detests, and is 
detested by, the Greek Orthodox.” And what these elements 
cannot do to complete the chaos the emissaries of Russia, 
Austria and Italy accomplish. 

The “ Church Quarterly Review ” and the “ Law Quarterly ” 
will be discussed next week. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Cours de Littérature Celtigue. Tome XII. Principaux Auteurs 
de VAntiguité a consulter sur ? Histoire des Celtes. Par 
H. d’Arbois de Jubainville. Paris: Fontemoing. 1902. 


This volume is a valuable guide to the study of early Keltic 
history. M. H.d’Arbois de Jubainville has made an exhaus- 
tive study of classical authors to learn what they tell of the 
Kelt, and as his period of research which practically begins 
with Hecatzeus of Miletus ends with Marcellus Empiricus of 
Bordeaux who died in 395 A.D. we are placed in a position to 
obtain a fair view of how the Kelt impressed the Greek and 
Roman. In addition to a useful analysis, the lectures contain: 
some searching criticism. Particularly interesting are the com- 
ments on Druidism. “ Le Druide n’est pas comme le gutuatres 
celui qui invoque spécialement tel ou tel dieu, cest le trés 
savant homme, dru-vid-s; tous les dieux sont également de 
sa compétence, et grace a la magie sa puissance égale la leur” 
(p. 187). The Druid, our author thinks, was introduced into 
Gaul from Britain, a view coinciding with that of some Keltic 
scholars in this country. Those who consider that the modern 
Welsh people are a combination of Kelt and Iberian will thank 
him for the passage from Xenophon teiling that there were 
Keltic and Iberian mercenaries in the army of Dionysius the 
elder (p. 48). 


LEau Courante. 
1902. 3f. 50¢. 
The country is the scene most chosen by M. Edouard Rod 
in his polished novels ; plains, mountains, villages, little towns, 
he loves them all and portrays the life calm, the life uneventful 
in the uniquest fashion. Indeed, M. Edouard Rod stands 
alone—has no rivals, no successful imitators. This time, he 
introduces us to simple peasants, the Bertignys, worthy folk, 
yet unfortunate. They love their home, their farm ; but their 
“property ” is mortgaged, they cannot pay their way, and, after 
innumerable disasters, ‘‘ Pied-des-Bois”, the ground the 
Bertignys have owned for centuries, is sold by auction. This is 
M. Rod’s theme—-a slight one. But our author at no time goes. 
in for incidents ; his aim is simply to convey a clear idea of 
the life led by his characters, and that he accomplishes 
entirely successfully. The father Bertigny and his children 
are the most convincing creations, and the faithful old 
servant (who has worries of her own, yet banishes them in order 
to find a solution to the worries of the Bertignys) wins one’s. 
esteem and affection. Then, there is a crafty fellow—vaguely 
described as a business man—who is partly responsible for the 
sale of “ Pied-des-Bois ” ; a hard, malicious family who even- 
tually take possession of the property, a typical old peasant 
who clings close to his money, while such necessary characters 
as the old postman and ygarde-champétre complete the 
society. The peasant dialect is perfectly represented. Take, 
for example, the avaricious old peasant who refuses to grant 
his son-in-law a loan. “Hum, hum”, he grumbles, “un 
prét, un cadeau, un prét dans les familles, c'est bonnet 
blanc et blanc bonnet. Et puis, tu comprends, c'est 
pas seulement ca: quand on donne aux uns, il faut donner 
aux autres. Alo, tu comprends, on donne a personne. 
Ga met tout le monde d’accord. . . . Pardine! On s’arrange: 
toujours”. Finally, the climax is most powerfully con- 
ceived. One night Bertigny feels that he must visit “ Pied- 
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des-Bois, "and -once “there, “he ‘loses “his “head. ‘Anothers 
property now ; the property of enemies. And Bertigny, beside 
himself with fury and ‘despair, ‘sets light to'the barn. Then, 
‘Tl leva les bras vers le ciel,‘les‘agita dans des gestes de folie, 
et poussé par une de:ces vagues.de desespoir qui emportent un 
homme comme les lames de la mer un fétu, il descendit en 
courant vers l’étang, ot il s*engouffra . . . L’eau qui clapotait 
sur son corps éteignit incendie”. In truth, a fine novel ; and 
one that cannot*fail to earn further fame for M. Rod. 


La Blonde Lilian. Paris : Ollendorff. 
1902. 3f. 50c. 

M. Jean Rameav’s latest story opens gaily—for at the outset 
we find the Comte Francois de Puymarie following an 
American girl of great beauty all the way from Paris to 
Bordeaux. Soon, he loves her ; but‘;when he marries her, a 
nightmare begins. Lilian Longford, in fact, is one of those 
over-dressed, common-minded, selfish, ill-bred, young ladies 
from New York who stand-in need of the ‘severest snubbing. 
The Comte is‘something of a celebrity, and, in the beginning, 
she pesters him for his autograph. In New York, ‘each 
member of the Longford family, and all the Longfords’ friends 
want autographs. Parvenus, of course, the Longfords ; and 
M. Jean Rameau (the author of that brilliant satire, ‘Le 
Dernier Bateau”) shows them up in the cleverest manner. 
Eventually Lilian de Puymarie deceives her husband ; and 
the Comte, an honourable and a highly sensitive man, is 
wrecked. The wife lies and lies, and manages to bring her 
husband back to her ; but he is.always ‘suspicious, always ill 
at ease. It is the Comte’s misfortune that he and his wife live 
together to the end, for he cannot bear the idea of a scandal. 
Lilian is brilhantly portrayed, and we imagine that M. Rameau 
must have met her. We regret ‘that shes not punished, or at 
least sent back to New York; and we regret that the Comte 
de Puymarie ever followed her to Bordeaux. 


Jim Blackwood, Jockey. Par Valentin Mandelstamm. Paris : 
Ihiven..051902.." 3f 50c: 

The author of “Amoral ”,'that amazing book of adventure, 
once again proves himself to:be thoroughly: acquainted with all 
phases of life. In fact,;we have the. greatest admiration for 
M. Valentin Mandelstamm, and must congratulate him upon 
having made so uninteresting a person as a jockey interesting. 
That ts no mean achievement,.and the ‘feat is all the more 
remarkable because the author isa poet. But there is nothing 
poetical about Jim Blackwood, who arrives at Chantilly one 
cold morning from England to act asastable lad. There «is 
veritable pathos in his letters to “ Kitty ”—Kitty, a country girl, 
whom he has left behind. And he works hard for her sake, 
and dreams of marrying her, and has just been promoted 
to the proud position of jockey when he learns that 
Kitty has run away witha mobleman. How Kitty 
returns to Jim, and becomes his mistress, is too powerful 
a situation to be revealed briefly here ; suffice it to say that, in 
order to cope with his mistress’ extravagance, Blackwood 
becomes dishonest. His decline and fall are most tragically 
described, and one sympathises deeply with the unhappy jockey. 
As for Kitty—well, she runs away again. But the most masterly 
. part of the whole book is when Jim and Kitty are seen together 
again, many years later. Both are wrecks—but love one 
another now. Kitty is faded and shabby, Jim is bent and 
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BUSINESS CONFINED TO GREAT BRITAIN. 
DAMAGE BY LIGHTNING AND EXPLOSION 
OF COAL GAS MADE GOOD. 


FULL PARTICULARS as to RATES and the SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES offered by this OLD-ESTABLISHED OFFICE 
may be obtained on application to 


STENTON T. COVINGTON, Secretary. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


| (LIMITED), 
HOLBORN ‘BARS, LONDON, 'E.C. 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
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Apply for further information to 


W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 





HEAD OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
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COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 








THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Home business only, 
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THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES exceed: £5,000,000. 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas:made good. 
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B. E. RATLIFFE, Secretary. 
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See Prospectus recently issued of Old Age Pension, Endowment 
and Life Assurance combined. 
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a 
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ragged—and, on the race course, Jim Blackwood, the once 
famous jockey, gives “tips” to provincials in exchange for 
sous, while Kitty, once beautiful and brilliant, hawks about 
gace-cards and newspapers and pencils. This is a very 
remarkable, a very impressive chapter ; and the end, when Jim 
dies from injuries sustained through falling from a horse, is 
another fine bit of work. The principal characters have been 
carefully sketched, especially the old trainer and Jim’s one 
faithful “pal”. ‘Jim Blackwood” is a book to be read; 
and M. Mandelstamm is a writer who may be confidently 
expected to do great things in the future. 


Casa Maris. Par Paul Perret. Paris: Ollendorff. 
3f. 50c. 

A very dull, uninteresting, and indifferently written book. 
In fact, we cannot detect a single good feature ; and wonder 
that the volume should have found a publisher. “Casa Maris” 
is the name of a house inhabited by a retired singer Madame 
Duval and her adopted child Jeanne. When Séverin Gensac 
‘appears, a faithful retainer declares, “ With that man enters 
evil”. Then, a child of one of the servants dies. Séverin 
marries Jeanne, and makes her unhappy. Madame Duval is 
murdered, which makes the faithful retainer raise his finger and 
say, “ With that man enters evil”. Jeanne, we suppose, is in- 
tended to be charming and natural and fresh ; but she squabbles 
with her husband over money matters, and is determined not to 
part with her dot. Séverin is certainly a scoundrel, but Jeanne 
is intolerable. She calls the faithful retainer abruptly ‘ Vieux”. 
‘She is for ever consulting a lawyer about her husband’s follies 
and flirtations. She prospers, while her husband is killed in a 
brawl. The story has no plot, no purpose ; and did not the 
title-page credit M. Perret with seven or eight novels, we 
should put down this as a first book by a writer who should 
be discouraged. For instance, when Séverin Gensac becomes 
a politician, we are introduced to his secretary and told that he 
iS an amazing man. Much about the secretary—so that we 
wonder whether he is going to betray, or die for, his employer. 
But the secretary disappears after having written a few letters, 
and M. Perret immediately forgets him. Seriously, M. Perret 
had no right to send out “ Casa Maris” for review ; and should 
be thoroughly ashamed of having written it. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 15 Juillet. 3f. 

The opening article is a thrilling account by Pierre Loti of a 
visit to the Maharajah of Travancore. We have never found 
the charm and mystery of a tropical night so vividly described 
and yet with so little exaggeration of language as by this prac- 
tised hand. The whole story is told with marvellous attention 
to detail and yet with the breadth of treatment that leaves an 
ineffaceable general impression. It is Pierre Loti at his best. 
There is an extremely good article on Frederick the Great asa 
politician by M. Dubois. He rightly lays stress on the 
supremely practical nature of Frederick’s intellect, he always 
aimed at the possible and never lost himself in vain and 
grandiose visions. He was moderate in his desires and un- 
-scrupulous, he abandoned his allies in 1742 with as little com- 
punction as Lord Bute showed when he abandoned Prussia in 
1763, but the writer rightly classes him as among the greatest 
-of Sovereigns. We await with interest the judgment on him as 
aman. M. Charmes has some just comments on the scanda- 
lous treatment of the Orders in France but thinks the Ministry 
safe so long as it buys extreme support by persecution. He 
thinks too that the Army Bill now passing through the Senate 
bodes ill for France. 
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Sadburys 


COCOA 


Absolutely PURE—therefore BEST. 


Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 





‘*The standard of highest purity.”’’ 








THE MEDICAL MAGAZINE says: ‘‘CADBURY’s is, with- 
out question, the favourite Cocoa of the day. For 
Strength, for Purity, and for Nourishment, there is 
nothing superior to be found.” 





CADBURY'S COGOA is a ‘‘ Perfect Food.” 














‘‘T can heartily recommend Mr. Bult’s material, 
fit, style and workmanship.” 
The ‘‘ Mayor” in Zo-Day. 


EVENING DRESS SUIT - from 4s, 
FROCK COAT (silk-faced) and VEST ,, 965. 
NORFOLK SUIT - 60s. 
LOUNGE SUIT - 50s. 
BLUE SERGE SUIT - BOs. 


JOHN J. M. BULT, 


140 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


The pastime 


of cycling 


owes its popularity to the introduction of 


The first pneumatic tyre invented. 
Oft imitated, never equalled. 


GUARANTEED. With wired or beaded edges. 
Ask to see the trade mark (Dunlop’s head) on cover and tube. 


For Cycles, 
Motors, 
Carriages. 


DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., 
Limited, 


Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham. Trade Mark. 
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WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 
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Boiling Water 
or Milk. 
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NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
Blaek Handle .. e- 5/6 | Pr. Ivory Handles in | 

Ivory Handle .. .. 7/6} Russia Leather Case 21/= 
Kropp OUricX STROP 7/6 | Kropp Strop Paste .. 6d. 
Wholesale: OsporNE, GARRETT & Co., Lonpon, W. 
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D'J.M.BARRIE says: "WHAT I 
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"NY LADY SAVE 
MIXTURE 
AND NO OTHER? 


J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour Street, London, W. 


Or any Tobacconist. 
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BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 2, A 
co) 


on the minimum monthly balances, when not 
drawn below £100. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 


on Deposits, repayable on demand. 


STOCKS AND SHARES, 


Stocks-and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


Telephone No. 5 Holborn. SESE SENNA SS a 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ BIRKBECK, LONDON.’ 


ORIENT-PACIFIG LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE EON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
a NIES, calli PLYMOUTH, : 
SEILLES, NAPLES, FORT SAID, and COLOMEOMR ATG ee 


F. GREEN & CO. } Head Offices : 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.) Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 
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COMPANY’S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
SERVICES. 


P. & O. 


P.&0 FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
: » MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 





AUSTRALIA, 





P & Oo CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
. » TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices,122 Leaden- 
hall Street, If.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


BURROWS MALVERN WATERS 
PROMOTE HEALTH AND PREVENT DISEASE. 
THE “ALPHA BRAND” NATURAL WATER. 

From the Historic MALVERN SprinG (Still and Aérated). 
THE UNEQUALLED BRAND OF SODA WATER. 
Lithia, Potass, and Seltzer Waters. 
Prices and Particulars on application to B 
W. and J. SURROW, The Springs, MALVERN. i 














ING’S LYNN, NORFOLK.—The DUKE’S HEAD 


A HOTEL. Situated in the centre of the town, and within easy driving 
distance of Sandringham. Hotel ‘bus meets all trains. Good partridge shooting 
may be had in September by the day. For terms apply to THE PROPRIETOR. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, ‘‘' OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


_BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free ot charge. Replies received. 





LEICESTER SQUARE. 














By Royal Warrant to 
His Majesty The KING. 


LABEL.” 


The Whisky of Great Age. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNicopE and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


HODGSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate 
or other purposes. 


AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809. 








BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 
entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. All the New and Standard 
Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Post 
orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 

NOW 


rapy. THE SS. PRIZE BIBLE. 


With so full-paged, beautifully coloured Views and Pictures from the Old Masters. 
Clear type, references, Scripture Index, Chronology, Harmony of Gospels, 
Gazetteer, and 17 Coloured Maps. Handsomely bound in crimson cloth, 2/3/35 
Syrian Morocco, 3/- 3; purple morocco, with flaps, 3/9, post free. All have round 
corners and red under gold edges. Lists sent post free. 

Our Lord’s Words. THE RED LETTER NEW TESTAMENT, with 
Our Saviour’s Words, in red crimson cloth, 1/- 3 crimson morocco, 1/6, post free ; 
or 13 copies at the price of r2. 

The London Bible Warehouse, 53 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, WEST KENSINCTON. 
N EXAMINATION will be held at the above 


School on Tuesday, September the 16th, 1902, and the following days, 
for filling up Twenty or more Vacancies on the Foundation,—Full particulars can 
be obtained on application to the BuRsAR. 





GUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
HE WINTER SESSION will begin on Wednesday, 


OCTOBER 1. Entrance Scholarships of the combined value of £410 are 
awarded annually, and numerous Prizes and Medals are open for competition by 
Students of the School. 

The number of patients treated in the wards during last year exceeded 7,700. 

All Hospital appointments are made strictly in accordance with the merits of the 
candidates, and without extra payment. There are 28 Resident Appointments open 
to Students of the Hospital annually, without payment of additional fees, and 
numerous non-resident appcintments in the general and special departments, The 
Queen Victoria Ward, recently reopened, provides additional accommodation for 
Gynzcological and Maternity cases. ny ; 

The College accommodates 60 Students, under the supervision of a resident 
Warden. 

The Dental School provides the full curriculum required for the L.D.S. England. 

The Clubs’ Union Athletic Ground is easily accessible. ; L 

A. Handbook of Information for those about to enter the Medical Profession will 
be forwarded on application. 1 

For the Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to fees, course of 
study advised, regulations for residents in the College, &c., apply, personally or by 
letter, to the Dean, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, S.E, 


LL 


FLOWER DECORATIONS.—TABLE OR WINDOW. 


Orders by post promptly executed. 
MATHER’S FLORAL ACENCY, 50 Strand (Ceorge Court), W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ CLOVEWORT, LONDON.” 


I2I 








MR. JOHN LONG’S 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


POSSHOVGSOS HOOPS OOECSOS 


THE KING'S RACEHORSES. 


A History of the Connection of His Majesty King 
Edward the Seventh with the National Sport. 
By EDWARD SPENCER. 


With Additional Notes by Lord Marcus Breresrorp, Equerry 
to His Majesty. 
IN TWO LIMITED EDITIONS. 
I. Edition de Luxe, printed on Hand-made paper, with twenty 
Plates in Photogravure, limited to 390 copies, Royal 4to. 





UNDER price £3 3s.net. — 
OFFICIAL II. Edition Royale, printed on Japanese Vellum, limited to 50 
SANCTION. copies, the Photogravure Plates on India Paper, one hand- 


P coloured, with a duplicate set of Plates in handsome Portfolio 
for framing. Each copy numbered and signed by the Author. Imperial 4to. 


£10 10s. net. 


i" A four-page imperial 4to. Prospectus, giving a full description of the Work, 
post free. 
THE OPINION OF THE *‘ TIMES” ON THIS MAGNIFICENT WORK. 


‘“No more appropriate time could have been selected for the publication of a 
book such as this, which relates with much wealth of detail and in a very spirited 
style the history of the King’s connection with the Turf. Mr. Spencer is fully 
justified in his claim that this volume will be ‘a record for all time of the important 
part which His Majesty has taken in racing affairs.’ The volume has been most 
sumptuously got up, being illustrated with twenty plates in photogravure from 
photographs by Mr. Clarence Hailey, of Newmarket, who has the sole right of 
photographing the King’s horses—these plates, with a special one of His Majesty 
as a frontispiece, presenting the King’s principal racehorses, his two trainers (first 
John Porter and subsequently Richard Marsh), and his jockeys. Yet all the 
money lavished upon the exterior of this fine book would be thrown away were the 
contents deficient in interest or lacking in accuracy ; but the text is by no means 
the least attractive part of the volume, while the author appears to have thoroughly 
mastered his subject.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
DWELLERS BY THE RIVER. By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRaAED. 


Ready. 
THE MILL OF SILENCE. By Berwarp Cares. [ita 
IN SUMMER SHADE. By Mary E. Mann. [Ready. 
A WILFUL WOMAN. ByG. B. Burcin. [Ready. 
HIS ITALIAN WIFE. By Lucas CLEEvE. [Ready. 
THE DIAMOND OF EVIL. By Frep. Wuisnaw. [Ready. 


THE COURTSHIP OF SARAH. By Saran TyTLeEr. [/uly 30. 


= CONFESSIONS OF A COURT MILLINER. By L. T. 
EADE. August. 
GEORGE AND SON. By Epwarp H. Cooper. eee 


THE TURNPIKE HOUSE. By Fercus Hume. (August. 
MIDSUMMER MADNESS. By Mrs. Loverr CAMERON. 


August. 
THE FOOLING OF DON JAIME. By 


‘TERRELL 
GARN E 


ETT. [August. 
AN OUTSIDER’S YEAR. By Florence WarDEN. 
CRIMSON LILIES. By May CromMetin. 
THE SCARLET SEAL. By Dick Donovan. 
A WOMAN’S CHECKMATE. By J. E. Muppock. 


MISTLETOE MANOR. By Hume Nisser. (Fully Illustrated by 
the Author). 


BY THAMES AND TIBER. By Mrs. AYLMER GowiNc. 

AN UNWISE VIRGIN. By Mrs. CovuLtson KERNAHAN. 

THE CAR OF PH@BUS. By Ropertr James LEEs. 
ZEALANDIA’S GUERDON. By Wittiam S. WALKER (‘‘ Coo-ee”’). 
THE LAST FORAY. By R. H. Forster. 

THE PURPLE OF THE ORIENT. By Lucas CLEEVE. 

THE FUTURE OF PHYLLIS. By ApeLine SERGEANT. 

THE SHUTTERS OF SILENCE. By G. B. Burcin. 

THE WORLD MASTERS. By Georce GRIFFITH. 

THE ARCADIANS. By J. S. Frercuer. (Illustrated). 


FUGITIVE ANNE. By Mrs. CampBeLt PRAED. [A new long 
Novel now #rs¢ published. } 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


DEAD CERTAINTIES. By NarHanir~t Gusppins, Author of 
“© Pick-Me-Ups,” &c. 
TRANSPLANTED. By Nicuoras P. Murpuy, Author of “A 


Corner in Ballybeg,” &c, With numerous Illustrations. [A Book of Humour.] 


UP TO-MORROW. By W. Carrer Prarts, Author of ‘ Papa 


WILLIAM 


ie &c. With about 60 Illustrations by the Author. [A Book of 
CENERAL LITERATURE. 
SIDELIGHTS ON CONVICT LIFE. By Georce Grirrity, 


Author of *‘In an Unknown Prison Land,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


ETIQUETTE AND ENTERTAINING. By Mrs. L. Heaton 


ARMSTRONG, Author of ‘‘ Etiquette for Girls,” ‘‘ Good Form,” ‘‘ Letters to a 
Bride,” &c. Long r2mo. rounded edges, cloth, rs. 


LONC’S SIXPENNY LIBRARY OF COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 
New Volumes. 


With numerous Illustrations. 


THE SILENT HOUSE IN PIMLICO. By Fercus Hume. [Ready. 
OUR WIDOW. By Florence WarpDeEN. [Ready. 
A TRAITOR IN LONDON. By Fercus Hume. [Ready. 
MRS. MUSGRAVE AND HER HUSBAND. By RicHarp Marsu. [Ready. 
THE S!IN OF JASPER STANDISH. By Rita. [Just out. 
A CABINET SECRET. Ey Guy Boornupy. [Just out. 
ROBERT ORANGE. By Joun Otiver HosseEs. [ Just out. 

MAN OF TO-DAY. By HELEN MarTuers. [July 30. 


A 
BITTER FRUIT. By Mrs. Lovert Cameron. (August. 
THE PROGRESS OF PAULINE KESSLER. By FrepeEric CarreEL. 


[August. 
THE THREE DAYS’ TERROR. By ).S. Frercuer. (August. 


Bes” Other Novels by the most popular Authors of the day will be added to the 
Series in due course. Complete List of the Series post free. 


MR. LONG’S COMPLETE CATALOGUE IS NOW READY. 


London: JOHN LONG, 6 Chandos Street, Strand. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain (H. C. Pedder). Stock. 25. 6d. net. 


FICTION. 
A Flying Post (Tresham Quaines), Ward, Lock. 
The Virginian (Owen Wister). Macmillan. 6s. 
Mrs. Clyde (Julien Gordon); A Five Years’ Tryst (Sir Walter Besant) ;. 
Jair, the Apostate (A. G. Hales) ; Miss Quillet (S. Baring Gould) ; 
Barbara’s Money (Adeline Sergeant); The Branded Prince 
(Weatherby Chesney). Methuen. 6s. each. 


The Passion of Mahael (Lilian Bowen Rowlands). 
Vagabond Papers (J, F. Fraser). Scott. 1s. 
Hookey : a Cockney Burlesque (A. Neil Lyons). Unwin. 2s. 


35. 6d. 


6s. 


Unwin. 


HISTORY. :“ 

Parliament Past and Present (Arnold Wright and Philip Smith). 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6a. 

The French Revolution (Thomas Carlyle. Edinburgh Edition).. 
Chapman and Hall. 2s. net. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Human Evolution: an Inductive Study of Man (G. Rome Hall).. 

Sonnenschein. 7s. 6d. 


ScHOOL Books. 


Cesar’s Gallic War. Book I. (Edited: by A. S. Wilkins). Dent: 
Is. net. 

Modern Book-keeping and Accounts. Part II.: Intermediate: 
(William Adgie). Macmillan. 2s. 

A First German Grammar (W. Scholle and G. Smith). Blackie. 
Is. 6a. 

S. Mark in Greek (Sir A. F. Hort). Cambridge: At the University 
Eresssem2 sv Odan ets 


In the World of Books, 1s. 6d. ; In Realms of Gold, 1s. 3a. (English 
Reading Books) ; Elementary Geometry (W. C. Fletcher), 15. 6d. 3. 
Vergil’s Aineid, Book III. (M. T. Tatham), 1s. 6¢. Arnold. 

Select Orations and Letters of Cicero (Allen and Greenough’s Edition. 
Revised by J. B. Greenough and G. L. Kittredge). Boston andi 
London: Ginn and Co. 6s. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Coronation Ceremonial (Herbert Thurston, S.J.). 
Truth Society. 6d. 

The Law of Growth and other Sermons (Right Rev. Phillips Brooks). 
Macmillan. 


Catholic 


An Eirenicon for Churchmen (W. B. Bradstock). Stock. 2s. net. 
TRAVEL. 

The New Guides: — Stratford-on-Avon (Harold Child). Grant 
Richards. 2s. net. 

Brittany (S. Baring Gould). Methuen. 3s. 

Ireland. Part I. (M. J. B. Baddeley. Fifth Edition). Dulaw. 
4s. net. 

Murray’s Handbook for Berkshire. Stanford. 6s. 

Norfolk (W. A. Dutt). Methuen. 35. 


Evesham and the Neighbourhood. Evesham: W. and H. Smith. 


Ts 0ds Mets 
VERSE. 
Rainbows (Olive Custance). Lane. 35. 6d. net. 
| MISCELLANEOUS. 

American Invaders, The (F. A. McKenzie). Grant Richards. 2s. 6a. 
net. 

Art of Extempore Speaking, The (Harold Ford. Third Edition).. 
Stock. 25. 6d. net. 

Glossary, A, to the Works of William Shakespeare (Rev. Alexander 
Dyce). Sonnenschein. 


New Shakespeareana (Vol. I., No. 2, January-April, 1902). Shake- 
speare Press. 4s. net. 

Phantom Millions, The (T. P. O’Connor). Bristol: Arrowsmith. Is. 

Political Reorganisation of the People (William Sanders). Sonnenschein. 
Is. 6a. net. 

Robinson Crusoe (‘‘ The World’s Classics”). Grant Richards. Is. net. 


Views of Cambridge University. Gale and Polden. 





NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
L8OSS Wl fo vat 
One Year ... PEELS. 2h) osc je | SL RLOMEA 
Fialf Year... eeeeOCld 17) ss Joon 1OFTS wee 
Quarter Year eee OO 7 ear ACD oe ke) fH 


Chegues and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Sireet, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in~ 
| formed immediately. 
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NEW BOOKS. 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
NEW SERIES. 


Crown 8vo. red cloth, flat backs, 2s. net. each. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
By HERBERT W. PAUL. 


[Ready on Tuesday. 
GEORGE ELIOT.’ 
By SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


THIRD THOUSAND NOW READY. 


THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND, 


AND THE CAUSES TO WHICH IT IS DUE. By the 
Right Hon. Lorp Avepury, F.R.S., IHG bas. HbA DLS Wee 
With numerous Illustrations, Diagrams and Map. 8vo. 15s. net. 


PERSONAL IDEALISM. Philoso- 


phical Essays by Eight Members of the University of Oxford. 
Edited by HENRY STuRT. 8vo. Ios. net. 


CONTENTS :—Error. By G. F. Stout, M.A.—Axioms as Postu- 
lates. By F. C. S. Schiller, M.A.—The Problem of Freedom in its 
Relation to Psychology. By W. R. Boyce Gibson, M.A.—The 
Limits of Evolution. By G. E. Underhill, M.A.—Origin and 
Validity in Ethics.—By R. R. Marett, M.A.—Art and Personality. 
By Henry Sturt, M.A.—The Future of Ethics: Effort or Abstention ? 
By F. W. Bussell, D.D.—Personality, Human and Divine. By 
Hastings Rashdall, D. Litt. 





AUGUST NOS. READY ON TUESDAY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price rs. CONTENTS FoR AUGUST: 
THE CARDINAL'S PAWN. Chaps. | THE MADNESS OF THE MOUN.- 





XIJ.-XIV. TAINS. 

MYSTIC MARRIAGES. By Marcus | THE DEEP-SEA FISHERMAN, 
REED. THE POETRY OF COURTS AND 

THE AMENITIES OF PUBLIC | CORONATIONS. By Ro EB. 
LIFE. VERNEDE, 

THE FLAME-FLOWER. By W.H. ; WHAT WAS THE RENAISSANCE? 
OGILVIE, By Wiiitam Ports. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The AUGUST NUMBER contains :— 
LEAVE-TAKING. By Witiiam Watson. 


TWH EAST DAYS OF ST. PIERRE: 

I. A Graphic Record of the Martinique Disaster: Being a Letter written to 
the absent Bishop in the form of a journal. By the Very Rev. G. PareEt, 
Vicar-General of Martinique. 

Il. Life in the Doomed City. 


P. T. BARNUM, SHOWMAN AND HUMORIST. 
Illustrated. 


By Jort Brenton. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price zs. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The AUGUST NUMBER contains :— 


TOM JARNAGAN, JUNIOR. (Long Story Complete in this Number.) By 
Francis LYNDE. 


THE LITTLE MAID OF THE BEACH. Story. By FLorence FRANCIs. 
MIKE DEEHAN’S SPREE. Story. By Mary Denset. 
T., RADFORD’S DIAMOND-DIGGING. Story. By Tuomas A. JANVIER. 


And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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NOW READY. In crown 8yo. bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
RIGHT HON. 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN: 


A Study of His Character as a Statesman. 
By H. C. PEDDER. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. net. 


LAYS AFTER LABOUR, or Evening 


Songs. By Witi1am Crver. 


“* The poems are of considerable merit and they are instinct with fine natural 
feeling.” —Rock. 





In crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ECHOES OF EVERY-DAY LIFE. 


Poems by GERTRUDE E. Munron. 


“A collection of miscellaneous little poems, written with much feeling and 
considerable skill.”— Rock. 


In parchment cover, ts. net. 


“SURSUM CORDA!” 


Holy Eucharist. By Martan Brooke. 


““A neat little volume of verses on the Holy Communion of considerable 
merit.”—ock, 


Verses on the 


In large folio, paper cover, fully illustrated, ts. 


SERGEANT, CALL THE ROLL. A 


Souvenir of the War in Verse. By SmepDLEY Norton. 
““A Souvenir of the recent Boer War, containing some poems of fair domestic 
quality, a number of full-page illustrations by Tom Merry, and a chronological 
history of the principal events of the war.”—Christian Commonwealth. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, 2s. 6d. 


TYPHON, and other Poems. 


K. Sasin. 
“One welcomes a volume, the author of which aims at beauty, simplicity, and 


melody, and for the most part does not fail to achieve his aim.” 
Sheffield Independent. 


By ARTHUR 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





THE EMERGENCY BOOK. 
LESS T, JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIA ZION. 


For Instantaneous Reference 
In all Cases of Sudden Illness, Accident, or Emergency. 








Vanity Fair, of September 26th, says of the ‘‘ Emergency Book” :— 
‘Every house certainly ought to possess one of these ‘First Aids,’ which are 
constructed to hang on the wall in some prominent and accessible situation. By 
the intelligent use of this ‘Emergency Book’ much suffering and anxiety, and 
even irreparable loss, may be avoided in place of fruitless lamentation, while 
the wheels of the far-off doctor’s chariot seem to tarry endlessly in their coming.” 





There is no house, factory, or shop in the United Kingdom that can 
afford to be without a copy of the ‘‘ Emergency Book.” 


The price of the ‘‘Emergenecy Book” is Three Shillings, boxed 
and delivered free. 


Publishing Offices: 83 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 








VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 28, and Two Following Days, at 1 o’clock pre- 
cisely, Valuable BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the Library of 
JAMES WARD, Esq., of Nottingham, including an unique Copy of the hitherto 
unknown First Edition of Watts’s Divine Songs, and other Works by the same 
Author; the Ward Nottinghamshire Manuscripts; Autograph Letters, &c.; a 
portion of the LIBRARY of ALEXANDER HOWELL, Esq., comprising 
Occult Literature ; Books illustrated by Bewick, Cruikshank, Leech; Coloured 
Panoramic Views ; Chap Books; Books of Prints; and Extra Illustrated Books ; 
and other Properties, including Illuminated Hore and other Liturgical Manu- 
scripts ; Lamb’s King and Queen of Hearts, 1818 ; Specimens of the Early Presses ; 
Books on Vellum ; Seventeenth Century English Literature, comprising the Second 
Folio Shakespeare with the rare Smethwick title-page; Spenser's Faerie Queene, 
First Edition ; Milton’s Lycidas, First Edition; Poems and Paradise Regained ; 
Vaughan’s Silex Scintillans; Suckling’s Fragmenta Aurea; Cowley’s Poetical 
Blossoms ; Clasmata, by H. W., believed to be unique : and other Early Poetry ; 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Engraved Works, 3 vols.; Engravings from the Works of Sir 


/ Thomas Lawrence; Chinese Drawings, &c.; a rare Sarum Missal, printed at 


Venice by Hertzog in 1494; and a fine and perfect copy of the extremely rare 
Ryall Book, printed by Caxton in 1484. 
May be viewed. 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 
The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. 
COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTEPAPER BASKET. ‘ ri 
Correspondents are assured that their names will not be given up when letters are 
marked ‘‘ Private,” but they are requested to supply full particulars respecting 
dates, places, names and conduct, and to post their letters or call at this office 


promptly. 
JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


Catalogues may be had. 





ros Jermyn Street, St. James’s, London. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 


AUGUST, 1902. 

AMURATH TO AMURATH. 
THE PRIME MINISTER. By MicuaEL MAcCDONAGH. 
THE COLONIES AFTER THE CONFERENCE. By Catcuas. 
THE CAPE AND ITS PARLIAMENT. By Epwarp Dicey, C.B. 
REAR-ADMIRAL WILLIAM T. SAMPSON. By Captain Manan and JoHN 

D. Lone (Ex.-Sec. U.S.A. Navy). 
THE FORETELLING OF THE FUTURE. By Maurice MAETERLINCK. 
WITH THE EYES OF YOUTH. By the late Witt1am BLAck. 
ALSACE-LORRAINE AND WILLIAM II. 
INDIAN CONDITIONS AND INDIAN CRITICS. By J. D. REEs. 
SOME PHASES IN FICTION. By WALTER SICHEL. 
NEGROPHILISM IN SOUTH AFRICA. By M. J. FarrELty. 
‘INTER ARMA CARITAS.” 


VHE NEW FLYING SQUADRONS OF FRANCE. By 
S. Hurp. 


AN AUTHOR AT GRASS—Part II. 


CHAPMAN and HALL (LTp.), London. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST 1902. Price 6d. 


THE DISENTANGLERS. Chapter XI.—The Adventure of the Miserly 
Marquis. 


TO ST. SEBASTIAN AFTER THE SIEGE OF 1813. 
EASTLAKE, 


THE MAJESTY OF THE LAW. ByM. E. Francis. 
FISH, TIN, AND COPPER. By the Rev. Joun ISABEL. 
A SUSSEX MARSH. By H. A. Brypen. 


PRINCE KARL. By H.C. Batrey, Author of ‘‘My Lady of Orange.” 
Chapters III.-VIII. ; 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lane. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


By Dr. Karu Biinp. 


By Mrs. Lrecky. 


ARCHIBALD 


Edited by GEORGE GISSING. 





By CuHartLes L. 





No. 108. JULY 1902. 


THE 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


I. The Holy Eucharist : an Historical 
Inquiry. Part IV. 


II. John Richard Green 
III. The Catholic Reaction in France 


Price 6s. 


VI. Some Aspects of the Modern 
Novel 

VII. Maurice Maeterlinck 

VIII. Missions to Hindus. No. 1. 


The Problems 


‘IV. Regnum Dei IX. Religion and Politics in France 
V. The Early Years of the Reign of X. The Empire at Peace 
Elizabeth Short Notices 


London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO. Lrp., New-street Square. 





Now Ready. No. 71 (July). Price 5s. 


Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 6d. 
THE 


LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


EDITED By SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, Barr., D GL lala: 


Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. 


CONTENTS. 


NOTES :—Estoppel by certification of transfer of shares; Cases on conflict of 
laws ; Jurisdiction of Chancellor of Diocese ; The Clifford’s Inn case; Rescis- 
sion of contract to take shares—Position of subscriber of Memorandum of 
Association ; Donatio mortis causa of cheque; Effect of change of religion 
by testamentary guardian, &c. 


COUNTY COURT JUDGES AND THEIR JURISDICTION. By ERNEST 
BowEn-ROWLANDS. 


COUNCIL AND STAR CHAMBER. By A. T. Carrer. 


THE ENGLISH LAW OF DEFAMATION: with especial reference to the 
distinction between Libel and Slander. By Frank Carr. 


THE DIFFERENTIATION OF CAPITAL AND INCOME. By W. 
STRACHAN. 


ON THE HISTORY OF PATENT LAW IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. By E. WynpHam Hut. 


INSURANCES OF ENEMIES’ PROPERTY. By D. F. Pennant. 
IS OUTLAWRY OBSOLETE? By H. Erte Ricnwarps. 

THE EXCHEQUER OF THE JEWS. By H. D. Hazetrine. 
‘BOOK REVIEWS: 


STEVENS & SONS, Ld,, 119 & 120, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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Telegrams: ‘‘ACCOUTRED, LONDON.” 


R. A. EVERETT & CO.’s New Books 


FIRST EDITION SOLD OUT ON DAY OF PUBLICATION. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
Demy 8vo. 400 pp., with 120 Illustrations, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


BROADLAND SPORT. 


Written and Illustrated by NICHOLAS EVERITT, Author of 
** Shots from a Lawyer’s Gun.” 

Pike Fishing—Eel Bobbing and Spearing—Snipe Shooting—Decoys, 
how to Make Use of Them—Tubbing—‘‘ Wakes ”—Flighting— 
Shooting Decoy Flighting Ponds—Punt Gunning—Curres and their 
Habits—Long-winged Fowl and their Habits—Stalking Horses, Real 
and Artificial—Shore Shooting—Wildfowling—Equipments for Wild 
Fowling — Marshland Shooting—Sandhill Shooting—Swamp Shooting 
—Rough Shooting—Pheasants, from Shell to Shot—Otter Hunting— 
Yachting: Ancient Yachts and Ancient Customs; Yachting in the 
Forties, Fifties, Sixties, Seventies, Eighties, and Nineties; The First 
Yacht Club; Yachts and Yacht Racing from 1880 to rgoo, &c. 

Also an EDITION DE LUXE, printed on special paper, with 
numerous Full-Page Plates in Photogravure, limited to 100 Copies, 
each numbered and signed by the Author, price £2 2s, net. 

Illustrated Prospectus post free. 





‘Many books have been written concerning the Broads, but ample room has 
been left for Mr. Nicholas Everitt’s ‘ Broadland Sport,’ a work which deals exhaus- 
tively with this charming district as a sportsman’s paradise. Mr. Everitt does not 
aim so much at guide-book detail or fine descriptive writing as to give his readers 
practical advice. A fisherman can iearn all that is necessary about the fish of the 
Broads, their chief haunts, and how to catch them, both in a legitimate manner 
and—sign of a deep insight into Broadland life—by the methods of the poacher. 
If one is in doubt as to whether it is worth while taking a gun when exploring the 
Broads Mr. Everitt will be found thoroughly convincing on the point, and he will 
explain all about the numerous wild birds of the district, and give many a useful 
hint as to the methods practised by the wily local sportsman...... The work is 
capitally illustrated througaout, and will prove of great value both to those who 
are familiar with the Broads, and to those who are going there for the first time.” 

The World. 

‘* His account of the various yacht clubs, races, and regattas for the past hundred 
years is excellent, as are the photographs with which they are illustrated ; and the 
same may be said of his other chapters, which are full of interest both tu sportsman 
and naturalist. Mr. Everitt has known the Broads for many years, and has written 
of them in a vein which well expresses the charm that they never fail to convey to 
those who once visit them.”—Dazly News. 


SHOTS FROM A LAWYER’S GUN-—An 


Amusing Book on Sporting Law. By NICHOLAS EVERITT. Crown 8vo. 


cloth, 4s. 6d. 
‘©We have read this book from beginning to end with great pleasure. A book for 


every sportsman to buy and read.” —/7edd. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
THE VWIKING STRAIN. A _ Powerful 


Kealistic Novel. By A. G. HALES, War Correspondent. 
SranLey L. Woop. 352 pp. 6s. 
“The Viking Strain’ is a good story. Mr. Hales will gain popularity and 
applause not only from the public, but from the critics.” —Dazly ews. 
** A novel of life and action.”—/7ish Times. 
‘* A spirited and entertaining piece of work.” —Daily Chronicle. 


A SPORTSWOMAN’S LOYE LETTERS. By 


FOX RUSSELL, Author of ‘‘ Outridden,” ‘‘Col. Botcherby, M.F.H.,” 
“ Le Haughtyshire Hunt,” &c. Crown 8vo. Third Edition, cioth extra, 
3s. 6d. net. 

“*T soon took an interest in Lady Kate and her letters to her utterly impossible 
lover. She is healthy minded and speaks home truths. I can recommend any of 
my friends who have an hour to spare to read ‘ A Sportswoman’s Love Letters,’ the 
hour will not be a dull one.” —W. S. Drxon in the Sporting Times. ; 


A FAMOUS FOX-HUNTER. Reminiscences of 


the late Thomas Assheton Smith. By Sir J. E, EARDLEY-WILMOT, Bart. 
Portrait and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d.; also in boards, 2s. 


A BEE AMONG THE BANKERS; or, How 
to Increase Your Deposit Rate and Reduce Your Banker’s Charges. By 
HENRY WARREN, Author of ‘‘How to Deal with Your Banker,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

““The book contains much judicious observation that is worth the attention of 
the Scottish reader, widely as the Scottish banking practice differs from the English 
in some important respects.” —A berdeen Free Press. . 

‘* Should prove profitable reading to persons who have money to invest.” 

Scotsman. 


WAR HORSES, PAST, PRESENT, AND 
FUTURE; or, Life among the Remounts in South Africas By SYDNEY 
GALVAYNE. Honorary Lieutenant Remount Corps, Author of ‘‘ The Horse,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. [Just out. 

**Although a great deal has already been spoken and written on the remount 
subject yet its proper ventilation is of such vital national importance that the views 
of such an expert as Mr. Galvayne, and one so well qualified from his employment in 

South Africa to judge the merits of the case, are to be welcomed.” — Fie/d. 


THE ONLY UP-TO-DATE WORK PUBLISHED. 


THE YETERINARY MANUAL (for Horse 
Owners). By FRANK T. BARTON, M.R.C.V.S. About 600 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated. SECOND EDITION. Revised. Cloth, ros. 6d. net. 


**The teaching of this book is up-to-date in its character, and it will Certainly 
prove a boon to the farmer or owner when he happens to reside far from veterinary 
advice, and may require to act in an emergency.”—C/lasgow Herald, 


THE GROOW’S GUIDE: his Duties and How 
to Perform Them. By F. T. BARTON. Cloth, 2s. net. 


‘‘ The information contained in the book could not well be over-rated, and the 
publication should be in the hands not only of grooms, but all gentlemen who have 
grooms in their employ.”—County Gentleman. 


HOW TO CHOOSE A HORSE; or, Selection 


before Purchase. Cloth, 2s. net. 


““ However good a knowledge of horses one may possess, one’s judgment is still 
apt sometimes to go astray, and as it is impossible to know too much about the 
subject, this little book, elementary though it may be, will repay perusal.” 

Agricultural World, 


28 pp. Catalogue of Books on application. 





and 
Illustrated by 


London: R. A. EVERETT & CO., 42 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


IVVVVV VV VvVVVvVvvTvvvvvG 








Messrs. Methuen beg to announce that they will publish on August 28th the eagerly awaited new 
Romance by Miss MARIE CORELLI entitled TEMPORAL POWER: a Study in 
Su premacy. Crown 8vo. Os. The demand for this novel ts so enormous that the publishers will 
be obliged to print a first edition of 120,000 copies, thus surpassing the record of “ The Master-Christian,” 
of which 100,000 copies were printed as a first edition. Orders for this remarkable book should be placed 
at once, in order that disappointment may be avoided. 

Messrs. Methuen have just published the Life of one of our great Empire-builders. This book, entitled 
LORD STRATHCONA : The Story of his Life, 2 7 BECKLES WILLSON, 
contains Prefaces by the Duke of Argyll and the Earl of Aberdeen, both ex-Governor-Generals of Canada. 
This book contains the story of the life of one of the noblest citizens of the Empire, and the history of a career 
of successful perseverance and energy. This biography contains Eight [llustrations, and 1s published at 7s. 6d. 

Messrs. Methuen beg to call attention to the publication of Miss DOROTHEA GERARD S new 
Novel, HOLY MATRIMONY, ow 8v0. 6s., to the issue of a most lively and true story of 
nautical life, entitled JIM TWELVES, ¥% WV. &. SHANNON, crown 8v0. 35. 6d. ; and to a new 
volume of Fiction by the late Sir WALTER BESANT, A FIVE YEARS’ TRYST. Crown 
Svo. Os. 

Messrs. Methuen have just published a Novel entitled PAPA, 2 Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON, 
Author of “ The Adventure of Princess Sylvia.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The same publishers have just issued a Little Guide to NQRFOLK, w2t2 charming [lustra- 
tions by B. C. Boulter, pott 8vo. 3s.; and they publish in a few days a Little Guide tc BRITTANY, 
by Mr. BARING-GOULD), ‘illustrated by. Miss Wyle. Pott 8vo. 35. 

Messrs. Methuen are publishing numerous admirable Novels both copyright and non-copyright at 6d., and 
they will be glad if the ae will ask for thety 6d. books at the booksellers and bookstalls. 





Messrs. Methuen beg to call the attention of the reading series to the pS pais list of Novels which wrt 
be published during the next three months. The approximate date of the publication of each book ts given :— 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH 


HOLY MATRIMONY. Dororuea GERARD ... de ah Me oe a oe oe Ready 
PAPA. Mrs. C.N. WILLIAMSON _.... - oes es he ee ys “i Ready 
A FIVE YEARS’ TRYST. Sir WALTER Besant. es ode oe “ is ae Pe Ready. 
MRS. CLYDE. JULIEN GorRDON ... ae cs me ue a ia ore By. Ready 
JAIR THE APOSTATE. A.G. ye < : ar a ae as ae Be Ready 
THE BRANDED PRINCE. WeatTHErRsBy Caen rd er is ie re ae Ready 
BARBARA’S MONEY. Abe iNE SERGEANT ... et fe os ei ee a Ready 
MISS QUILLET. S. Barinc-GouLp _... oe on ae ee ee Se os wee Ready 
A PRINCESS OF THE HILLS. Mrs. Burton Harrison ... a ie Bs rs July 31 
WASTED FIRES. Home Nisser a - ms me ae itp sg Rs 2 July 31 
A ROMAN MYSTERY. Ricnarp Bacor ar ste ee wae ig ed a ae July 31 
THE SEA LADY. H.G. WELLS a fe iS. a Be fe oi .. August 7 
THE PUPPET CROWN. Haro.p dural Crea a iF cm se Se he .. August 7 
THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. Ricuarp Marsh e... ef 08 ae a .. August 14 
HONEY. Heten Matuers ... Pe < ve a ok .. August 14. 
CHILDREN OF THE BUSH. 7 Leeone = 2s on a nae oh .. August 21 
THE RIVER. Even Puittports ... : ee oes af me a on Be .. August 21 
TEMPORAL POWER. Marie Serra ae oe aft an i he Ay ... August 28 
OLIVIA’S SUMMER. Mrs. M. E. Mann va Me nafs a 1 on in: ae Sept. 4 
A VOLUME OF STORIES. ‘Q” ... if a de aa et isk a = Sept. 4 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Arraur Morrison... a se L 16 ni Sept. 4 
THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. JAvE Barlow... me e bi ie Age Sept. 4 
THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. W. E. Norris me oe a wv a Sept. 11 
THE FATE OF VALSEC. J. BiounDELLE BURTON... 0 ee ee ree tee tes Sept. 11 
THE ADVENTURES OF SIR JOHN Lita HAROLD BEGBIE ~~ a Sept. 18 
FELIX. Rosert HicHens ... ee of ate aF aes Sept. 25 
THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 

JIM TWELVES. W. F. SHANNon ao eS . ie ah Ap nee a hy, ee Ready 
A BAYARD FROM BENGAL, F. Anstey  .. oe te Ae re ie ... August 31 





METHUEN & CO., 36 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER! 


AN 


A 4-Guinea Work for 9s. down 


AND BALANCE IN MONTHLY INSTALMENTS, 


AA 








The most Popular Work on Horticulture ever published is undoubtedly THE DICTIONARY. OF 
GARDENING, and thousands of volumes have been sold here and in America. 


The reason of the remarkable success that has attended this Work is not far to seek—it is very full, very 
accurate, superbly illustrated, and edited by one of the soundest of living authorities. It has been justly said 
of the Editor, Mr. George Nicholson, Curator of the Royal Gardens, Kew, that he is almost a unique example 
of a scientific botanist and a practical horticulturist under one hat. 

The result is that the work issued under his care is a model of accuracy and completeness, both as regards 
its Cultural Directions and its Botanical Information. Added to this is the fact that the Editor has been 
assisted in particular sections—such as Orchids, Palms, Cacti, Ferns, Fruit, Insects, Plant Diseases, &c.—by 
Distinguished Specialists, ‘hus assuring, tn the treatment of every subject, an excellence that has never before been 
approached. ) . 

More than 3,850 Genera and 20,400 Species of Garden Plants are described, with all necessary 
Instructions as to Cultivation and Propagation ; Injurious Insects and Plant Diseases and their Treatment are 
also fully dealt with; over 3,150 charming Illustrations are given, together with Full Indices to Plants for 
Special Purposes and Positions ; for Colours, Height, &c., as a Guide to Planting; a Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Plant Names, a Dictionary of Common Names; and other features of the utmost practical value to all gardeners. 


The opinions of the Press in this country, the United States, the Colonies, and the Continent are alike 
unanimous in commendation of this Great and Universal Work. 

No working gardener who takes the least pride in his profession, or who is ambitious of succeeding in it, 
can afford to be without THE Dictionary oF GARDENING; and to any Amateur with a garden beyond the 
smallest (if he takes any personal interest whatever in it), THE DICTIONARY OF GARDENING is absolutely indis- 
pensable. 


Tue DiIcTIONARY OF GARDENING is published for this Special Offer in 


5 handsome large 
post quarto vols., 


in half Persian, 


cloth sides, marble edges, at Four Guineas, and the ‘‘ Special Offer” is to supply this Edition, Carriage Paid 
and Complete, 

For 9/- 
down, the balance being payable in Monthly Instalments of 4/6 each. This edition includes the Century 
Supplement, which contains particulars of Recent Floral Introductions and Discoveries in Horticultural Science, 
thus bringing the entire work right up-to-date in a most thorough manner. 





form of 
SPECIAL ORDER (No. 1) 
LOBMRewe mu CO Tl leaG IT, 
170 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
Please send me, carriage paid, the Special Offer Edition of ““NICHOLSON’S DICTIONARY OF GARDENING,” in 5 vols , 
half bound in Persian, published at £4 45. od., for which I enclose 9s. TI undertake to pay the balance tn Monthly Instalments, of 
45, 6d. each; and not to dispose of the said books until all the instalments are paid. 
Name niosboaGosdocaycusoUeEEane + alas ale cntie,9:diy o'slsBitias Spee eet s 
and 
Address SHOE HEROES E EERE EOE HEHEHE HERES EHH EHO EEE EEHEEE HEHEHE OEE OED 


CORO O mmm H mee mE RHEE O EEE HHH HEHE EHH HEHE HEHEHE EEE EHEEEEOES 


P.O, and Cheque to be made payable and sent to 
Mr. L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, London, W.C. 
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: accounts, a large sum on balance in the shape of appreciation. He could not 
CONSOLIDATED MINES SELECTION. enlarge much upon the report itself as to what they had been doing. In South 
Africa they have been represented with great advantage by Mr. Kitzinger, of 

nes Messrs. A. Dunkelsbuhler & Co., to whom they have now added Mr. Honnold, 
; ets who for three or four years past had represented them in North America, and 

A Fifteen per Cent. Dividend. earned their high appreciation by his capabilities as a mining engineer and his 
absolute trustworthiness. He hoped that at the end of the season there would be 
a substantial sum of money coming to the shareholders in the Anglo-Klondike Com- 


Wee fifth annual general meeting of the share- pany, in which, of course, they would largely participate. About other fields there 
holders of the Consolidated Mines Selection Company, Limited, was held was not much SINE Tn North eenetica a pe ee a bre eS lace 
on Tuesday, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., under the presidency Colorado proposition, called the Camp Bird, which was beginning to be heard of in 
SiN. Francis Muir (Chairman of the Company). the market, and they have reinvested to a certain extent in the Tomboy Gold 
The Secretary (Mr. C. W. Moore, F.1.S.) read the notice convening the meeting Mining’ Company, which Je SOS RARY oe pre 0d Peo ne ao a 
and also the report of the auditors. Australia they had practically done nothing new. He assured the share- 
The Chairman said he hoped the meeting would think, with the directors, that holders that the pore abies Wom of the Company remaimed much as it ae 
‘the accounts were distinctly satisfactory. ‘* Including the balance brought forward and that, eee fair chances, he saw no reason why they should not continus 
from last year of £14,974 19s. 1d., we have an amount to-day available for disposal to make satisfactory FopeEts and returns to the shareholders. He moved the 
of £64,587 9s. 2d., and we recommend—very simply—that we should pay a following resolution = Lhat the reports and accounts be received and adopted ; 
dividend of 15 per cent., which will absorb £45,000, and that the balance, that a dividend of 15 per cent., free of income-tax, be now declared out of the net 
amounting to 419,587 gs. 2d., should be carried forward to next account, subject profits of the Company for the year ended June 30, 1902, payable at once to share- 
to the extra remuneration to the directors, which, I may remind you, is a per- holders registered on that date, leaving a balance of £19,587 gs. 2d. to be carried 
centage on the dividends of the Company in excess of 5 per cent. So long as the forward to new account.” 4 : : ; 
shareholders get only 5 per cent. the directors get no additional remuneration ; but Mr. Strettell seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. : 
upon any percentage paid in excess of 5 per cent. they receive an additional Mr. Archibald Parker proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman and directors 
‘sum. I may point out to you that the profit and loss account shows a for the valuable services they had rendered to the Company during the past year. 
payment of income-tax for two years, amounting to £6,326 12s. 4d., and that Mr. Wetzlar seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously, and the 
that amount is equivalent to something more than an addicional 2 per cent. proceedings then terminated. 
dividend ; so that, if we had—as many companies do—paid our dividends 
cum income-tax, we should have distributed 17 per cent., instead of the 15 per cent. 


which we recommend you to-day. I may also point out that this completes the SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY 
a 








fifth year of the Company’s existence since it was amalgamated by the union of the 
African Metals Company and the old Mines Selection Company, and that during 
that time we have been able to pay—including the 13 per cent. which is recom- 
mended to-day—65 per cent. to the shareholders, an average of 13 per cent. per SALE by TENDER of £80,000 THREE PER CENT. PERPETUAL 
-annum, and that that period covers two years and a half of the South African war, DEBENTURE STOCK. Minimum Price, £91 per cent. 

when, of course, as you all know, with our large interests in South Africa, ® 
it was not easy to do anything to advantage. ‘Turning to the balance-sheet, Nee is hereby given, that it is the intention 
there are just one or two remarks I wish to make. You will see that creditors of the Directors of this Company to SELL by TENDER £80,000 
figure for £40,718 1s. rod.—a large amount—but this is chiefly composed of shares THREE PER CENT. PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK, in accordance 
purchased for special settlement, which has not yet come off. The reserve fund with the provisions of the South Metropolitan Gas Acts, 1882 and 1896. 








remains at £35,000, and on the other side the investments in debentures, &c., in Particulars of same, with form of tender, can be obtained at this office, on 
mining companies in South Africa stand, as before, at £36,805 18s. 7d. That is application to the undersigned, and tenders must be sent in on or before Tuesday 
not a special investment cf the reserve fund ; but we, in our minds, put the one the sth day of August next. 
against the other. : With regard to our investments there is not much to say. The Stock will be allotted to the highest bidders, but no tender will be accepted 
Sundry properties in South Africa amount to about £2,000 more than last year ; at a lower price than at the rate of 491 money for each £100 Debenture Stock. 
investments in South Africa in shares show £55,000 more than last year, in Australia By order, 
41,000 less, in America 418,00 more, and in New Zealand and Tasmania £8,000 FRANK BUSH, Secretary. 
less, and, making, as we always do, a very caréful survey and revaluation of all Offices, 709 Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 
> /urassets at June’30, we had, in addition to the figures which are shown in the roth July, 1902. 
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FOR THE CORONATION YEAR. MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


These tiny volumes (3 by 23 inehes) will be found most unique and 
attractive presents. Each volume is issued in cardboard box, 
and has an illustrated label for the name of owner. 


1s., bound in white ; 2s. 6d. net, bound in calf. 


THE CORONATION AUTOGRAPH BOOK. 


Pictured by CHARLES Ropinson. Each Opening has a specially drawn 
Outline Illustration, with space for the Signature of Friends or well-known 
people. The subjects of the Illustrations practically include everything con- 
nected with the Coronation. 


1s., bound in white; 2s. 6d. net, in calf binding. 


LIFE OF EDWARD VII.: King of Great 


Britain and Ireland, and Emperor of India. By ELEANOR BULLEY. 

“A dear little volume. It contains about twenty admirably reproduced illustra- 
tions, and is so small that any really loyal person can go about with the Life of the 
King in his watchpocket.”— Qzeen. 

‘The daintiest little book we have seen.” —Record. 

** A novel and pleasing substitute for a birthday or Christmas card.” 

British Australasian. 


1s., bound in white ; 2s. 6d. net, bound in calf. 


A LIFE OF QUEEN ALEXANDRA. By 


ELEeAnNor Butiey. With numerous Illustrations of Her Majesty, from 
Authentic Sources. 


1s., bound in white ; 2s. 6d. net, bound in calf. 


THE MIDGET LONDON. 


“It would be difficult to find a more complete pocket companion to England’s 
capital.” —QOueen. 

‘“ A very pretty little volume, useful to visitors in the Coronation year.” 

f Daily Maid. 

“The tiniest illustrated guide on record, and nothing so excellent has before 
been published.”— Black and White. 

This tiny volume contains 44 Illustrations, nearly all of which have been specially 
photographed. 


FIFTH EDITION.—x1s., bound in white ; 2s. 6d. net, in calf binding. 


VICTORIA: the Good Queen and Empress. 


Dedicated to Children in all places of her Imperial 


By ELEanor BuLLeEy. J I 
The Illustrations are from well-known Historical 


Majesty's Dominions. 
Pictures. 


‘*Certain to please.” —Sfectator. 
‘* Excellent.” —School Guardian. 
“Very pretty little souvenir.” —Qveen. 


The “Little Treasure” Series. 


THE CONFLICT: 
or Forewarned, Forearmed. 


By the Rev. SIDNEY PHILLIPS, M.A., Vicar of Kidderminster. 
Imperial 32mo. paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


It is hoped that this little book may be of some use, especially for boys who may 
be leaving home tor the first time. An attempt has been made to touch in a simple 
way at least some of the difficulties they meet with on their journey through life. 


THE WAY TO BE WELL. 


By Mrs. YORKE SMITH. 
Imperial 32mo. paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


“ Full of good advice and within every one’s reach.” —SZectator. 





OTHER VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES. 
MINIATURE GARDENING. By Pua@se ALLEN, 
Author of ‘' Playing at Botany,’ ‘* Wanted, a Camel,” &c. Paper, 3d. ; 


cloth, 6d. 
‘““ Well worth the money.” —Guardian, 


OUR GIRL’S BOOK OF PLAYS. 


CoorER. 2 parts, paper, 3d. each ; cloth, 6d. each. 
“Well written and amusing.” —School Guardian. 


By MELICENT 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR HOMES. By A. M. 

ALEXANDER. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 

** One of the best ate safest ae ye that we have ever come across.” 
Hospital. 

PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON COOKERY. By Aticr 


MASSINGBERD. 2 parts, paper, 3d. each; cloth, 6d. each. 
“A most fascinating little work.” —Oueen. 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. By JosepHa Crane, Author 


of ‘‘ Winifred’s Home,” &c. Illustrated, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


RECITATIONS FOR RECREATIONS. Collected by 


M. TREBECK. 2 parts, paper, 3d. each ; cloth, 6d. each. 


THE LITTLE TREASURE-BOOK. A Selection of 


Poems and Hymns for Reading and Recitation. Edited by M. Bramsron. 
Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


A GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES. 


BLACKBURNE. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


THE BLUE BIRTHDAY BOOK. Edited by M. 


TREBECK, Cloth, 6d. ; printed in red and black, cloth boards, 1s, 


By G. M. IRELAND 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., LONDON, 





en 


SUMMER LIST. 





Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN has just published @ 
New and Thrilling Novel by Mrs, ALEX ANDER 
Entitled :— 


STRONGER THAN LOVE. 


Price 6s. 


There is a pathetic interest attached to the publication of this, Mrs. Alexander's 
powerful novel ; as on the eve of publication the publisher received the news of the 
death of its gifted author. 


A NEW NOVEL. By the Author of ‘‘ The Journalist.” 


HIGH POLICY. 


Author of ‘‘ The Journalist,” ‘‘ A Mariage de Convenance,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth 6s. [August 10. 


By C, F. Keary. 


INTRODUCTORY STUDIES IN 


GREEK ART. By Jane E. Harrison. Sixth Edition. With Map and 
to Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


PEN PORTRAITS of the BRITISH 


SOLDIER. By the Rev. E. J. Harpy, Author of “‘How to be Happy 
though Married.” Illustrated, demy 12mo. 1s. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 


MAGAZINE. AUGUST NUMBER. Price 6d. Contains Articles and 
Stories by John Oliver Hobbes, S. L. Bensusan, Louis Becke, Fanny Bullock 
Workman, W. Pett Ridge, &c. 


THE HOUSE: the Journal of Home 


Arts and Crafts) AUGUST NUMBER. Price 6d. A Garden Féte, 
Lessons in Photography, How to Decoratea Hammock, Notes on Art Schools 
and Exhibitions, &c. 


THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY. 
No. 1. WISTONS. By Mites Amsper. 


Third Impression. 6s. 


No. 2. THE SEARCHERS. 


GARETTA ByrpDE. Third Impression. 6s. 


By Mar- 


FOR THE SEASIDE. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 


HOOKEY: a Cockney Burlesque. 


Lyons. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A MATCH - MAKING 


MOTHER. By Lirias CamppeLt Davipson. 


DE OMNIBUS. (By the Conductor.) By Barry 


PAIN. 


THE LETTERS OF HER MOTHER TO ELIZABETH. 


By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE. 


ANOTHER ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE LETTERS. 


By Barry Palin. 


THE GRANDMOTHER’S ADVICE TO ELIZABETH. 


By W. R. H. TRowsrRIDGE. 


CERTAIN PERSONAL MATTERS. By H. G. WELLs, 


Paper, ts. 


By .A. _NEIr 


FOR THE COUNTRY. 


In Uniform Binding. Price 2s. each. 


IN BIRDLAND WITH FIELD GLASS AND CAMERA. 


By Ouiver G. PIKE. 


WILD NATURE WON BY KINDNESS. 


BRIGHTWEN. 


MORE ABOUT WILD NATURE. By Mrs. BriGHTWEN. 
INMATES OF MY HOUSE AND GARDEN. By Mrs. 


BRIGHTWEN. 


GLIMPSES INTO PLANT LIFE. By Mrs. Bricutwen. 


By Mrs. 


» London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPHR. 


Printed for the Proprietors by SpoTTiswoopE & Co. Ltp., 5 New-street Square, 
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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 











The complete scheme of the Coronation processions 
was issued on Wednesday night. The route is exactly 
the same as before, but naturally the postponement 
has involved many changes in the formation of the two 
processions, and there will bean almost complete absence 
of foreign representatives. The first will start at 10.30 
from Buckingham Palace and will proceed along the 
Mall, through the Horse Guards arch, and down Parlia- 
ment Street, by the east side of Parliament Square to 
the western entrance of the Abbey. The King’s pro. 
cession will leave half an hour later and follow the 
Same route. The return journey will be by Whitehall, 
Cockspur Street, Pall Mall, S. James’ Street, Piccadilly 
and Constitution Hill to Buckingham Palace. There 
have been the usual absurd rumours during the week 
about the health of the King; but happily the Queen 
herself has been able to dissipate them, and according 
to the latest bulletin the King has been able to take 
walking exercise and continues to make rapid recovery. 


The “Gazette” of Tuesday contained the last of 
Lord Kitchener’s war despatches. It is dated 23 June 
‘and contains the final list of officers whom Lord 
-Kitchener wishes to bring to notice. The despatch 
-also. gives Lord Kitchener opportunity to place on 
srecord his thanks to the Governments of the Colonies 
whose ‘‘ consideration and generosity were only equalled 
by the character and quality of the troops they sent to 
South Africa or raised there”. His gratitude to Lord 
‘Milner is warmly expressed and he calls attention to 
‘the straightforward honesty of the Boer generals in 
making surrender. Lord Kitchener regretted that by 
the fortune of war his list of those who had “ rendered 
exceptionally good service’ could not be exhaustive. 
Some of course must be omitted, but one may say that 
there are no mis-hits. The little thumb-nail sketches 
show Lord Kitchener to have an astonishing eye for 
character and skill in hitting it off. His ‘‘ character” 
of General French, it is true, has been called grudging. 
As it seems to us, he has attributed to him the character 
that he himself most admires and the nation is most in 
want of, a ‘‘ willingness to accept responsibility ”. 


It is pleasant to read the thoughtful appreciation of 
Lord Methuen’s work in maintaining the ‘‘ modesty and 
humanity ” which characterise the English army. 
General Tucker, famous for possessing at least one of 
the Duke of Wellington’s capacities; Lord Kitchener 
thanks for ‘‘ giving emphatic pronouncement to the good 
common sense of which.he is possessed”. Those who 
swallow the crude and popular notion of. Lord 
Kitchener would do well to mark the humanity and 








humour of these two judgments. Nothing better pro- 
claims a man than his manner of praising. Lord 
Kitchener has had the honest courage to praise his own 
brother and some of his most emphatic approval has 
been given to officers, Colonel Clements and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Thorneycroft are good examples, who 
have met defeats. . We are glad to see that the militia 
and other not showy services are duly recognised. 
Captain E. D. Parker and Captain Scudamore are 
examples of the recognition of men who have previously 
put serious thought into the work of their profession. 


It would be excusable in Lord Kitchener now and 
then to wish that he had been born a little more flexible : 
it must be tedious to find oneself described everywhere 
and by everybody as aman of inflexible will. So the 
Lord Mayor of course described him in presenting the 
sword of honour at the South African Dinner on Thurs- 
day. Amiable and orthodox generality is essential on 
an occasion like this, and we should all be shocked if it 
were lacking. Lord Kitchener, however, is not yet 
pumped guite dry of things worth saying. His state- 
ment that the Empire’s new territory is a land 
full of ‘‘ every description of potential wealth” should 
give pause to those who declare that gold is its sole 
resource. But what did Lord Kitchener mean by the 
statement that we have ‘‘the makings of nothing less 
than a new America in the southern hemisphere” ? 
One America is as much as the civilised world can put 
up with; and there are times when we find that one 


too many. 


The Government has been slow in making arrange- 
ments for the formation of the War Commission ; but 
Mr. Balfour’s intentions are as usual excellent and his 
outline of the commission and its scope has been well 
received. A better chairman could not have been found 
than Lord Elgin. He is as little fond of speaking as 
Lord Salisbury or, one may say after his Portsmouth 
speech, General French, and has kept himself wholly 
free from public controversy. The suggested terms of 
reference are wide enough to allow the commission to 
interpret their duties much as they wish. They are ‘‘ to 
inquire into the supply of men, munitions of war, equip- 
ment, and transport in connexion with the war in South 
Africa and into the military operations up to the occupa- 
tion of Pretoria”. The suggestion is that seven would 
be a convenient number of members, the commission to 
have no political element, to contain one military and 
one naval representative. The value of the work will 
lie principally in a complete threshing out of the con- 
tract scandals. There are several, other than those the 
public have heard of. Perhaps the most unpleasant is 
the rejection of some Canadian goods at Cape Town. 
There is the element of a compliment to Lord Kitchener 
in the suggestion that no inquiry is needed for the 
period after the occupation of Pretoria. The compli- 
ment would not be empty. 
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It is not quite easy to extract from the official, semi- 
official and private expressions of Boer sentiment a 
common attribute. We have three distinct documents 
to compare: the letters of Mr. Schalk Burger written 
during the war and not intended for British eyes ; 
the Blue-book containing the decision of the Vereeniging 
conference just published, and lastly the text of 
the speeches of the Boer generals. Beside these are 
all manner of opinions sent over in private correspond- 
ence from South Africa. Mr. Schalk Burger’s letter 
advised without any pretence the policy of lying low 
and waiting for chances—in the catch-phrase—of 
“‘ getting their own back”. The conference puts the 
sentiment of that letter in rather more diplomatic terms. 
The Boer leaders, while expressing the pathos of the 
compulsion to surrender, advise making the best of a 
bad job, and substituting loyalty for liberty. We also 
know of the bitterness of the women, the still gross 
ignorance of some of the men, the dislike of the National 


Scouts, the dissatisfaction at the grant of territory to 
Natal. 


The situation has as great a medley of incalculable 
constituents as the witches’ caldron, and we may be 
certain that toil at any rate if not trouble will issue 
thence. Nevertheless the position is better not worse 
than it was. As both Mr. Schalk Burger and the authori- 
ties at Vereeniging were urging reluctant people to 
surrender, they were forced, if only to maintain their 
reputation for slim diplomacy, to hold out hopes of some 
Phoenix resurrection; andif on the other hand one must 
discount a good deal of the effusion of brand-new loyalty, 
when all is said it remains that no one who has been 
through this war wants another in South Africa. The 
fight will now be for political influence, not a long 
gathering up for the expulsion of the British arms. 
How quickly the people coalesce will chiefly depend on 
the prosperity of the country ; and just as the annexation 
movement died in Canada when the bad times were 
over, Dutch bitterness, if not sub-cinerous craft, will 
disappear with poverty and corruption. The Govern- 
ment so far have shown—with one lapse into weakness 
—tact and firmness. We are happily as free from 
philosophers like Harrington as from the type of Lord 
North and George III. 


Peace, however disastrous its effect upon the prices 
of South African shares, has had a most mellowing 
influence upon Mr. Chamberlain’s temper and policy. 
In his admirable speech on Tuesday the Colonial 
Secretary positively cooed at Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, though he characteristically denied in 
his reply that he had been conciliatory; in fact Mr. 
Chamberlain dealt out compliments right and left. 
How changed from the Hector of the war period! 
The speech was divided into two parts, the political 
and the financial. The political part was sound and 
tactful. Mr. Chamberlain declined to be ‘‘ hustled” 
into any premature revelations about self-government, 
and he defended Lord Milner against the dead set that 
has been made at him by the Radicals. Mr. Chamber- 
lain frankly admitted that Lord Milner and he differed 
about the suspension of the Cape Constitution, but 
gracefully conceded that ‘‘ superior wisdom ” might be 
with Lord Milner, who is still ‘‘the efficient instru- 
ment” of the Government. 


Equally sound and even more skilful was the way in 
which Mr. Chamberlain handled the financial part of his 
policy. He has allayed the apprehensions of the mining 
market, while he has at the same time left himself an 
absolutely free hand for the future. Mr. Chamberlain 
is too shrewd a man of the world not to know that 
people will nat speculate in mines unless they can get 
IO per cent. or thereabouts, and that unless they invest 
in mines the Transvaal is doomed. He therefore 
brushes aside all talk of punishing the helots of Park 
Lane, if for no other reason because the punishment 
would not fall on them but on the shareholders who have 
bought at a premium. Taxation of existing mines is 
therefore to be limited for some time to come to 10 per 
cent. on their dividends; while as to new mines Mr. 
Chamberlain hinted at some method of intercepting a 
portion of the promoters’ profits which we do not under- 
stand. Perhaps it was the ‘‘ Bewaarplatz” he was 
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alluding to, which is almost as mysterious a thing as 
“‘the compound householder ” used to be. Then there 
is to be, of course, a new customs tariff, and a revision 
of freights. Where is the financial genius who is going 
to see to all this ? 


None of us need feel any bitterness about North 
Leeds. If we cannot allow the unfortunate Opposition 
one or two successes after many years of blank failure 
with still not the slightest prospect of power before 
them, we deserve many more defeats to train us into a 
better temper. It is regrettable that the Unionist can- 
didate took his beating so badly. Such a poor exhibi- 
tion as his after the declaration is happily not usual on 
either side. We should mind our very sound thrashing 
the less that this is wholly a Liberal Imperialist victory. 
Mr. Barran is a member of the Liberal League, and 
has nothing in common with the pro-Boers. Why the 
‘Daily News” should crow so lustily is not easy to see. 
True, many do not know how entirely an Imperialist 
victory this is, because with their usual incapacity 
the Liberal Imperialists allowed themselves to be 
jockeyed by the official ring, Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
going down to Leeds with the express object of 
making it appear that the central organisation and 
not the Liberal League was running Mr. Barran. A 
general election is too far off’ to be affected by North 
Leeds, still less does it modify the position in the 
House. It would, of course, be very serious if owing 
to this defeat the Government weakened in their edu- 
cational and fiscal policy; but perhaps it will rather 
‘‘put their backs up”. We trust so. 


Lord Rosebery and his friends were naturally in very 
good spirits at the Hotel Cecil on Thursday night. It 
was a festival of ‘‘the first fruits of the League”, as 
Lord Rosebery described Mr. Barran. All the Liberal 
Imperialists were in a very fighting mood on this 
occasion; indeed some of them were quite defiant in 
their references to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
party. it is a pity this courage so soon oozes out 
when they meet the official Liberals. They do not pro- 
selytise, says Lord Rosebery; they never ask Liberal 
M.P.’s to join them. That may be true, but if so it is 
only a sign of weakness. They ought to proselytise, 
if they are in earnest and really believe in the principles 
they profess. But that would require much courage, 
for it would involve real fighting with the official clique. 
We are not surprised that Lord Rosebery shuns that 
course. To hold principles, by the way, is the object 
of the League, according to its president. He did not 
explain why anyone should require an organisation to 
enable him te hold principles. The man who is in a 
minority of one can hold any principles he likes, though 
he might find it difficult to act on them. But action 
Lord Rosebery disclaims on the League’s part: it is 
not an agency, he says. The really strong part of his 
speech was the reference to the great body of quiet 
people who take a certain interest in public affairs but 
very little in parties. Weagree that the Liberal League, 
if rightly conducted, is very likely to catch them. 


Mr. Asquith, following Lord Rosebery, echoed his 
rejection of Home Rule: they will have no inde- 
pendent Parliament in Ireland ; they have no common 
cause with the Irish Nationalist party. This is satis- 
factory ; but unfortunately for the Liberal Imperialists 
Sir Edward Grey is a convinced Home Ruler. How 
are they to get over that difficulty? Sir Edward 
Grey himself, being a very independent man, probably 
would have no objection to being a party of one. 
His imperialism will detach him from Sir Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman, his Home Rule from Lord 
Rosebery. Speaking of imperialism, Mr. Asquith was 
right in selecting public distrust of Liberal care for the 
Empire as the weak point in his party. He will find it 
difficult, though, to maintain his proposition that the 
Empire has been built up on Liberal principles by 
Liberal politicians. Paradoxes of that kind will not 
allay the public suspicion he deplores. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman attempted to draw 
Mr. Chamberlain on Tuesday on the subject of the 
Colonial Conferences. He wanted to know whether 
the great changes which have been foreshadowed are 
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imminent. Yet in the same breath he said that he 
had met the Colonial Premiers and had not found them 
reticent. Surely if one thing has been made more 
plain than another by the speeches of the Colonial 
Premiers, it is that little will result from the Conferences. 
Mr. Chamberlain as a matter of fact went a good 
deal further than the Premiers have gone when he 
said the Conferences were in the nature of the 
international negotiations which precede a treaty. 
Does this definition imply that some advance on 
patriotic sentiment will be the outcome of the pro- 
ceedings? Hitherto the questions considered have 
been, apart from imperial defence as to which the 
colonies are apparently prepared to make no advance 
on present arrangements, of a minor order, such as 
maturalisation, patents protection and the status of 
professional men throughout the Empire. The delicate 
and at the same time vital problem of fiscal relations 
‘was left over for yesterday’s meeting. 


It would be too much to hope that the economic 
moral of Thursday’s debate on the grant in aid to the 
West Indian planters will be grasped by a single sup- 
porter of the continental sugar bounty system. The 
Brussels Convention, under which the bounties will be 
abolished in September 1903, was opposed by the 
Cobden Club and so-called Free Traders generally 
because, as is alleged, it rejected the boon of 
cheap sugar which we are supposed to enjoy at 
the expense of the foreigner. The grant to the 
West Indies means that what the sugar consumer 
saves by the bounties he has to pay out in taxes 
to save a portion of the Empire from ruin. That the 
West Indies are still dependent upon sugar for their 
mere economic existence Mr. Chamberlain had no 
difficulty in showing. Even where other important 
industries exist, sugar cannot be dispensed with, and 
£250,000 is the minimum sum that will serve to enable 
the planters to cultivate their estates until trade is 
restored to its natural channels. Sir Edward Grey’s 
endorsement of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals was 
sufficient proof that assistance jis absolutely necessary 
to enable the West Indian colonies to tide over the 
next twelve months. 


There is an official in the Government at Ottawa who 
is constantly receiving letters addressed to the British 
Consul. This instance of ignorance in private persons 
is bad enough; but it is not worse than the Govern- 
ment’s idea of the definition of a British Consul. Ino 
addition to the indictments lately made against the effici- 

-ency of British Consuls it appears that many of them are 
not of British birth. Natives of the place are selected, 
presumably for the saving of expense, with the natural 
result that they do as little as they reasonably can for 
the information of British traders. Early information 
is of the first importance in all matters of commerce 
and no policy could be more shortsighted than this 
peddling economy. The British Consul ought to bea 
man whose time is devoted to forwarding British in- 
terests; not a foreigner who is quite certain to have 
his own axe to grind. 


A Mansion House Fund has been opened for the 750 
descendants of the mutineers who colonised Norfolk 
island. They are in need of a ship to carry their fruit 
to more populous countries and save them from starva- 
tion. Greatly against their will these people were joined 
politically to New South Wales; but this is the only 
thing that has been done for them. They on the other 
hand have done this much for Empire that they sent 
four alumni to South Africa, of whom one has received 
the D.S.O. If it were only for the sake of sentiment 
this £2,000 should be raised at once. The sea should 
join, not sever, the scattered parts of the Empire ; and 
what respect should not we, who suffer from repre- 
sentative government, feel towards a community where 
there are no elections, no voting, no rivalry? The 
Governor is an autocrat and every man as soon as he 

reaches 17 becomes ipso facto member of Council. 


Already a part of the optimistic account of Chinese 
reformation has been qualified. Many of the details 
which most affect inland taxation are still we are told 








hopeful augury in Chinese diplomacy. It is not denied 
that there are good signs. The registration of trade 
marks may help to check a notorious source of fraud ; 
and a declaration that Chinese shareholders in joint- 
stock companies will be held responsible for liabilities 
under the deed of settlement should prevent barefaced 
evasions such as occurred in the case of the Bank of 
China, when high mandarins set the example of refusing 
to pay calls. The introduction of more liberal mining 
regulations is in the interests both of China and the 
nations who trade with her. But the whole point is 
whether China will fulfil the written terms. It has 
usually happened that the hard fighting has begun 
after, not before, the concessions have been granted. 
Perhaps the best sign, so far as it goes, is the appoint- 
ment of Chang-chi-tung as Minister of Commerce. 


Turning to France, M. Combes’ manner is as bad as his 
methods ; and his answers to those who have waited upon 
him show a clear enjoyment in his work of closing schools 
and hounding out the nuns. His first circular has been 
shown by every authority to answer exactly to the 
description first given of it by the ‘‘ Temps”. It began 
by announcing that authorisation was necessary; it 
ended by saying that it was too late to apply for it. To 
this original breach of elementary logic he has added 
neglect of ordinary humanity. There is no sufficient 
accommodation for the 8,oc0 ousted children, the 
closing of the schools has been effected with brutal 
indifference to the feelings of the nuns, who have the 
respect of all the canaille, the Premier excepted. Many 
of the nuns are coming to England as the Huguenots 
came before; and they will be as gladly welcomed. 
Their preference for another country will greatly help 
to increase the number of those who do not love the 
Republic. 


It is not our custom to comment on newspaper 
articles. Yet we must make an exception in the case 
of a deplorable article from the pen of a distinguished 
and respected Nonconformist leader—Dr. Fairbairn— 
which appeared in a dissenting journal of Thursday. 
Not often, we fancy, since the Pharisee went into the 
Temple to pray has self-righteousness lauded itself in 
terms so arrogant. ‘‘ What duties” asks the preacher 
“(have we” (the Nonconformists) ‘‘failed to fulnl? 
We have freely served the State in Parliament and the 


municipalities. We have helped to create wealth at 
home, prosperity in our colonies, and commerce 
between us and the nations of the world. We have 


contributed some of the virtues most distinctive of the 
English character, especially those that have helped to 
win for it respect and trust ”. 


To comment at length on this bombastic and un-Chris- 
tian utterance by a worthy man would be too irksome, 
but this we must say. So far from Puritanism having in- 
creased the respect of other countries for England—it 
has had the reverse effect. Likewise commercial success 
per se according to New Testament Christianity is 
hardly the fairest flower of the Christian faith. The 
influence of Dissent on our middle class moreover has 
been to produce the dullest, worst educated and least 
artistic middle class in Western Europe. Cultured 
Nonconformity of course is a contradiction in terms ; 
but this is no reason why Dissenters should eschew the 
Christian virtues of humility and charity. Dr. Fairbairn 
however in the unfortunate article, which we have 
quoted, is filled with wrath, because Churchmen object 
to giving to Nonconformists a control over the re- 
ligious education of Church children or a monopoly of 
the rates to aform of religious teaching suitable only to 
Dissenters. Were his religion less Philistine, his atti- 
tude to his opponents would be, we are sure, less un- 
charitable. 


There is no sort of satisfaction to be got from the 
jury’s verdict at the inquest of the victims to the Queen 
Victoria Street fire, except the hope that the universal 
condemnation will lead to some slight increase in 
efficiency. The jury found that the General Electric 
Company had not taken reasonable precautions, that 
their premises, in which the proper structural exits had 
not been provided, decidedly constituted a workshop 
within the definition of the Act; that the changes in 
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and that the factory inspector had slurred his work ; 
and finally added a rider to the effect that the General 
Electric Company were responsible for the loss of life. 
The Fire Brigade, except for the individual work of the 
men, met almost equal condemnation. The Watling 
Street Station was hopelessly inadequate; it should at 
any rate have possessed a 60-foot ladder; and Com- 
mander Wells’ reasons for his four years’ delay were 
not satisfactory. It is difficult to find in this ‘‘ waste 
of shams” anything that was satisfactory. 


In the debate on the Office of Works vote taken 
on Wednesday Mr. Akers Douglas _ reproached 
Lord Balcarres for disliking that department so in- 
tensely. We imagine that it is not the Office of 
Works that Lord Balcarres dislikes, but the way 
in which it is mismanaged. Mr. Akers Douglas 
seemed to have no idea that he was giving away his 
whole case when he said he had tried to get ‘‘an 
architect of note” to take over Mr. Brydon’s work in 
Whitehall, but that nobody would accept his offer who 
Was not given a free hand. After the curious semi- 
official statement that appeared: a while ago in the 
“Times ” we do not see how the ‘‘ architects of note” 
can in future fail to be shy of such jobs. According to 
this statement the main motive of the transfer of the 
new work to the Office of Works was the comfort of 
the occupants. No artist need apply! 


Mr. Carnegie, in his capacity as literary man, 
lamented the other day that Scotch children should 
concern themselves with ‘‘the miserable barbarians in 
Homer”? It would be good to know if he has ever 
heard of Helen, Hector or Achilles? He advanced 
further in his literary career by buying Lord Acton’s 
library and with unaccountable skill in selection he has 
presented it to Mr. Morley. He could not have made 
a better choice ; if Mr. Morley is unable to keep it him- 
self he is sure to find for it an appropriate home. One 
trembled lest Mr. Hall Caine should be selected or 
someone capable of the sentiments expressed by Mr. 
Chamberlain, when he rented Lord Acton’s house, con- 
taining these very 70,000 books. ‘‘ Library!” he said, 
‘1 don’t call it a library at all. There isn’t a single 
reference bcok on the shelves”. 


It was extremely unfortunate that Mr. Kelly, the 
winner of the Diamond Sculls at Henley, was unable to 
enter for the Wingfield Sculls, which is the amateur 
championship. Mr. Etherington Smith, who sculled in 
the final at Henley, seemed to bave an easy task from 
Putney to Mortlake last Monday, and apparently had 
the race well in hand at Barnes when one of his arms 
‘‘went”’, that is he got cramp in the forearm. As a 
result he was scarcely able to hold his scull for the last 
half-mile and although not in the least distressed he was 
caught on the post by Mr. Cloutte of the London Row- 
ing Club. It was an unfortunate occurrence as it con- 
fers the title of Amateur Champion for the year upon 
one whose sculling is far from first class. 


The Bank return for Thursday shows a slightly 
weaker position. Markets during the past week have 
been quiet and business on the smallest of scales. The 
account which has passed off in a satisfactory manner 
showed a general reduction in the bull position, this 
applying more especially to South African mining and 
American railway shares. The supply of money for 
Stock Exchange requirements exceeded the demand; 
rates were therefore somewhat easier. Consols have 
been affected by the tightness of money rates and 
the less favourable Bank return. Home railway 
traffic returns, with perhaps the exception of 
the Midland, were satisfactory as far as they 
went. The statement by the chairman of the South- 
Eastern concerning the new issue of capital was 
favourably received by the market. North-Easterns 
relapsed 1 per cent. on the declaration of 4} per cent. 
dividend, 4} per cent. having been expected. Dealings 
in South African mining shares are almost nil, but 
the market is in a much healthier condition. Diamond 
shares have been exceptionally firm. West Africans 
have exhibited rather more life, but so far the movement 
is purely professional. Consols 953. Bank rate 3 per 
cent. (6 February, 1902). 
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THE REGENERATION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


[a Ske MILNER’S plan for the physical and political 

regeneration of South Africa has been endorsed 
by Mr. Chamberlain. The general character and in 
some cases even the details of this plan have been 
anticipated in the articles which have appeared during 
the last two years in the SaturDAy REview. That 
such an anticipation was possible is due to the fact that 
the measures which Lord Milner’s plan embodies are 
the natural and logical outcome of the conditions of 
South Africa and the revelations of the war. Economic 
circumstances caused the British colonists to be collected 
in the towns, while the Dutch remained upon the land. 
The colonists of the two nationalities have therefore 
remained separate and distinct. Consequently we find 
to-day virtually the whole of the country districts of 
South Africa peopled with a Dutch population which 
is more or less hostile to British rule. For the 
twofold purpose of converting the Dutch to loyalty and 
anialgamating the two races it is necessary that British 
agricultural settlers should be placed upon the land. 
But before the political regeneration of South Africa 
can be thus accomplished—that is to say, before any 
adequate body of British agricultural settlers can be 
introduced—the country itself must be prepared for the 
reception of settlers. Not only must suitable lands be 
acquired within the areas already under cultivation, 
but the existing area of cultivable land in the Transvaal, 
Orange River, and Cape Colonies must be largely 
extended. The physical regeneration of South Africa 
must precede the political; or at least must advance 
pari passu therewith. And just as there is only one way 
of effecting the conversion of the Dutch to loyalty, so 
is there but one way of securing this necessary exten- 
sion of the cultivable and habitable area of South 
Africa. The whole of South Africa west of the Draken- 
berg must be fertilised by irrigation and water storage, 
and districts hitherto barren and inaccessible must be 
opened up by roads and railways. In short, before 
British settlers of the right class can be established in 
adequate numbers, and in suitable circumstances, the 
existing conditions of rural life in South Africa must 
be completely changed. 

These measures—the details of which are to be found 
in the Lands Settlement Report, in the Irrigation 
Report of Mr. Willcocks, and in the further correspond- 
ence between Lord Milner and the Government just 
published—Mr. Chamberlain has outlined in clear and 
forcible language for the information of the House of 
Commons. In doing so, he has made declarations of 
vital importance on two points. Urgent as is the 
business of agricultural development and British settle- 
ment, the maintenance of the prosperity of the gold 
industry is of still more immediate importance. Mr. 
Willcocks, writing in the interests of agricultural 
development, is the first to recognise and emphasise 
the fact. As in the past, so in the present the material 
well-being of South Africa as a whole is directly 
dependent upon the prosperity of the Randt. It is the 
profits of the mines that have attracted capital, made 
South Africa able to purchase European manufac- 
tures, built the railways, and provided the markets 
upon which the success of the new agricultural 
population will depend. Mr. Chamberlain’s assu- 
rance that the goose that lays the golden eggs will 
not be killed by paralysing or even impeding taxa- 
tion shows that the Government is conscious of the 
dominant part which the gold industry has played, and 
is destined to play, in the material development of 
South Africa. The second point is scarcely less vital. 
It is the assurance that the measures necessary for the 
physical regeneration of South Africa will not be blocked 
or retarded by the uneconomic conditions of land tenure 
which are inherent in the Roman-Dutch law in South 
Africa. The powers with which the community of New 
Zealand has armed its Government for the expropria- 
tion of land required for works of public importance 
will be given to the governments of the new colonies. 
Without such powers, as Mr. Willcocks points out, 
the execution of any adequate works for water storage 
and irrigation, and the consequent extension and im- 
provement of the cultivable area of South Africa, would 
be practically impossible. 
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In laying the constructive policy of the Government 
in South Africa before the House of Commons Mr. 
Chamberlain referred to his refusal to suspend the Cape 
‘Constitution, and to the attitude of Lord Milner. On this 
question, Mr. Chamberlain said, the Government had 
differed from Lord Milner ; but he added, ‘‘ we do not 
say that such a policy may not be the higher wisdom ; 
all we say is that there is no reason at the present time 
to adopt it”. In plain words Mr. Chamberlain felt that 
he had not sufficient evidence at present to warrant 
him in asking Parliament to take so serious a 
step. Now Lord Milner’s point of view was this. 
A campaign of veiled sedition conducted by the 
Bond under cover of the constitutional privileges of 
the Cape Colony would, he thought, react with 
disastrous results upon the Boer population in the 
two new colonies. He, therefore, expressed his 
approval of a course of action which would at any rate 
restrict the scope of such an agitation. While, how- 
ever, Mr. Chamberlain has unfortunately and we hold 
quite mistakenly felt it impossible to take this course, 
he has provided Lord Milner with an instrument which 
can be used, if necessary, to check the evil which 
the suspension of the Cape Constitution was designed 
to remove. That instrument is the power which the 
Government have reserved to themselves of excluding 
and removing undesirable citizens. ‘‘ Weare not going 
to allow the results of the war to be undermined by any 
kind of intrigue within the colonies carried on under a 
nominally constitutional system, and we shall certainly 
keep in our own hands that power with regard to 
persons, if such there be, who endeavour to abuse our 
magnanimity and create a feeling of resistance to our 
rule, which the leaders of the Boers themselves in the 
freest and frankest manner absolutely disclaim.” 

At the same time Mr. Chamberlain vindicated Lord 
Milner from the charge of unconstitutional conduct 
which had been brought against him. With reference 
to Lord Milner’s letter and the published report of 
his alleged interview with General Brabant, Mr. 
Chamberlain first pointed out that the circumstance 
that Lord Milner had ‘‘gained the confidence of so 
large a proportion of the population of South Africa, 
whether Dutch or British”, was primarily responsible 
for the incident. ‘‘He has many friends”, he added, 
‘“‘who rely on him in a way in which they have never 
relied before on any representative of the British 
Crown. I need hardly point out to the House what 
an enormous qualification this is in regard to Lord 
Milner’s future career”. Mr. Chamberlain also showed 
that Lord Milner was careful to point out to those 
whe thus sought his advice that (1) on that sub- 
ject he could only give them a “ personal opinion”, 
and (2) in giving them this opinion he in no 
way committed, or professed to commit, the Imperial 
Government. On the contrary Lord Milner told them 
that the Government would naturally be averse from such 
a proposal, and that if they desired to win them to 
their cause they must make out ‘‘a very strong 
case”. The opinionthat Mr. Chamberlain would have 
done better to have followed the instinct of Lord 
Milner in preference to the advice of Sir Gordon 
Sprigg has been already expressed with sufficient 
emphasis in our columns. But this opinion does not 
prevent us from recognising that a vindication of Lord 
Milner, which takes the form of an admission that it 
was the force majeure of circumstances and not any 
distrust of Lord Milner’s judgment or any reflection 
upon his action, that led to that judgment being dis- 
regarded, is as honourable to Mr. Chamberlain as it is 
satisfactory to those who believe with him that Lord 
Milner is ‘‘ the most effective instrument in our posses- 
sion” for the regeneration of South Africa. 


CHATEAUX EN CHINE. 


eae full text of the proposed new Convention with 
China must be awaited before a final opinion 
an be formed of its value ; but the résumé published 
in the ‘‘Times” of 28 July has created a generally 
favourable impression. Provision is made, we are told, 
(1) for the registration of trade marks, (2) the establish- 
ment of bonded warehouses, (3) the navigation of the 
Yangtze and Canton rivers, (4) the equalisation of 


the dues on junks and steamers, (5) more facile realisa- 
tion (presumably) of drawback certificates, (6) the 
establishment of a national currency, (7) the liability 
of Chinese shareholders in joint-stock companies, (8) the 
abolition of lekin and the opening of sundry new ports, 
(9) the issue of practicable mining regulations, (10) the 
navigation of inland waters and the erection of wharves, 
jetties, and premises for the purpose, (11) the appoint- 
ment of joint commissions to settle cases of dispute and 
‘‘limiting ” (presumably ‘‘ delimiting” the tax-free area 
of) the open ports: while Great Britain expresses (12) 
readiness to relinquish extra-territorial rights when the 
reform of the Chinese judicial system and the establish- 
ment of an effective administration shall warrant her 
in so doing, and (13) to take part in a joint com- 
mission, if such is formed, for the purpose of inves- 
tigating the missionary and cognate questions. 
Men connected with the Far East will be the first to 
recognise the care with which Sir James Mackay and 
his colleagues have scheduled the grievances and re- 
quirements that have so long been felt. It has been 
truly remarked, indeed, that ‘‘the first seven articles 
alone represent a whole series of reforms which have, 
for years past, been pressed upon the stolid indifference 
of the Chinese Government”. But we are oppressed 
for that very reason with a sense of tired familiarity, 
and find ourselves wondering whether this Agreement 
will be more effective than others that have gone 
before. Chinese statesmen have made so many pro- 
mises, and we have been assured so often that they 
were now really about to go forward. The creation of 
bonded warehouses, for instance, and the cashing of 
drawback certificates found place in a convention 
negotiated by Sir Rutherford Alcock in 1869, which 
was shipwrecked over the very question of inland 
taxation with which Sir James Mackay has been 
struggling anew. The Tsung-li Yamen promised also, 
at that same time, to set about framing a code of law 
in harmony with European principles of legislation, 
and our Board of Trade wrote complacently about the 
widespread benefits that were going to ensue. The 
promise was renewed more explicitly to Sir Thomas 
Wade in the Chefoo Convention of 1876, but nothing 
has been done to the present day: it was given asa 
matter of form, and we have been ‘“‘ put off from to- 
morrow to another to-morrow”, for three-and-thirty 
years. It is difficult, in these circumstances, to resist a 
feeling of doubt as to the time when a judicial system 
and system of administration sufficiently effective to 
warrant us in doing away with extra-territoriality will 
arise. Even the promise to take part in a joint commis- 
sion (if such is formed) to investigate the missionary 
question represents practically the revival of a request 
made by Prince Kung, in 1871, in a memorandum 
enumerating the very grievances lately alleged among 
motives for the Boxer outbreak. Nothing came of it 
then, and it is much to be feared that nothing will come 
of it now—for the reason that France pursues towards 
her missions in the East a policy opposite to that which 
she pursues at home. 

The establishment of a national currency, again, was 
mooted, at one of the chronic periods of expectation that 
China was about to issue clothed in the full armour of 
progress, in 1868. When Mr. Burlingame went forth 
to Western countries as representative of China 
he propounded for the acceptance of the United 
States Government, among other ‘‘additional articles 
to the (American) treaty of Tientsin”, a clause to the 
effect that ‘‘the United States and the Emperor of 
China, recognising in the present progress of nations 
a favourable tendency towards unity of civilisation, and 
regarding a unity of money and unity of weights and 
measures as favourable to that great object, do 
hereby agree that they will use their influence and 
efforts to obtain the establishment by the general 
agreement of nations of representative coins having 
a common value, and also a common standard of 
weights and measures for all countries”. The proposal 
was, however, excluded from the agreement eventually 
signed; and the pendulum has swung since to the 
other extreme. Not only has all thought of a commen 
currency been abandoned and a great guif fixed be- 
tween the gold standard of the West and the silver 
standard of the East, but a ‘‘ representative coin” has 
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been invented for India which floats like Mahomet’s 
coffin between the two; and the thought suggests 
itself whether His Majesty’s Government—having dis- 
covered how to make a coin worth about rod. pass for 
1s. 4d.—might not solve the Indemnity trouble by 
teaching China how to get a 2s. 7d. tael accepted for 
as. by the simple device of preventing the further manu- 
facture of sycee. The scheme is one that would com- 
mend itself to the mandarin mind ; and the moment could 
not be better chosen than while we have as our represen- 
tative in China one so familiar as Sir James Mackay 
with the ways and weaknesses of the 1s. 4d. rupee. It 
may be a question whether the China-man-in-the-street 
could be persuaded to rate the tael as anything but an 
ounce of silver, even if it were forbidden by edict to rise 
above 4s. or fixity of exchange were made a treaty pro- 
vision ; but governments are above such considerations, 
and to make Tls. 300,000,000 pass for TIs. 450,000,000 
would be alleviation indeed. What is sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander; and if it were right to give a 
fictitious value to a disc of silver in India, why should it 
not be right to inflate what Lord Lansdowne calls ‘‘ un- 
coined masses of silver of different size” in an adjacent 
land? As amatter of fact, Chang Chi-tung set up a mint 
for the coinage of a Chinese dollar about twelve years 
ago, when Viceroy of Canton ; and his example has been 
followed at more than one other provincial capital ; but 
the coins do not appear to have any general circulation. 
Chinese experiments in currency date, in fact, from the 
days when our ancestors are supposed to have been 
dressing chiefly in woad. The Emperor Wuti tried 
to establish a state mint more than 100 years B.C., 
but counterfeiters multiplied so exceedingly that 
another statesman proposed, in the following century, 
to abolish metallic money altogether and revert to the 
use of grain and cloth as media of exchange. How- 
ever, a lady who is so advanced as to give afternoon 
teas will no doubt manage better ; and the substitution 
of a regular and uniform currency for the present incon- 
gruous and unwieldy system would be a genuine boon. 
The opening of inland waterways to navigation by 
small steamers was one of the concessions obtained by 
Sir Claude MacDonald at the time when everybody 
was obtaining concessions of all sorts, in 1898. Ad- 
mitting, verbally, for the 2 time that ‘‘it behoved 
China to modify her policy to suit the require- 
ments of the times and secure the utmost advan- 
tage’’, the Tsung-li Yamen announced that this parti- 
cular concession was made ‘‘in the hope that trade 
would extend and the lekin revenue be benefited ” ; 
and, with the object doubtless of safeguarding lekin, 
proceeded, more sinico, to impose regulations which 
went far to neutralise the concesssion. The announce- 
ment that new and satisfactory regulations had been 
appended to Article 10 seemed to hold out hope, at last, 
of realisation, But the question of inland navigation 
is bound up too intimately with that of inland taxation 
to be easily susceptible of so large a solution ; and we 
learn without surprise from the ‘‘Times” correspondent’s 
explanatory telegram, that it is still under discussion. 
The intrinsic value of fresh treaty ports in the interior 
as centres of trade depends in no small degree on the 
character of the facilities to be afforded for inland 
navigation. If small steamers were allowed to ply freely 
on inland waters and their owners to erect wharves and 
warehouses where they chose, the importance of specific 
ports would obviously beless. Still, the opening of five 
more treaty ports means five more centres of consular 
observation and points d’appui, even if they fail to 
attract foreign residents. Access to the interior of Hunan 
has long been desired, and the opening of Changsha will 
therefore be welcomed in that sense although Siangtan 
is a greater trading centre. The whole question of 
improved communications is bound up, however, with 
that of inland taxation which forms the subject of 
Article 8. Reduced to their simplest expression, the 
conditions now suggested appear to be that China shall 
abolish all lekin dues, stations, and barriers and every 
form of taxation on British goods, in return for a surtax 
of one and a half times the duty leviable in accordance 
with the Protocol—which would give, we are told, a 
total of between 10 and 11 per cent. ; China retaining 
the unimpaired right to tax salt, native opium, and 
native produce for internal consumption, but the Opium 





collection and Salt offices to be limited in numbers and 
members of the Maritime Customs staff to assist in the 
general supervision. The first reflection which suggests 
itself is that the estimate of 10 to 11 percent. appears to: 
rest on a Somewhat obscure basis. What the Protocol 
agreed was that the tariff of specific duties fixed forty 
years ago—which had come, chiefly through the variation 
between silver and gold, to represent only about 33 per 
cent.—should be revised to represent 5 per cent. That 
was actually done; but the fresh fall in exchange has. 
disarranged the fresh tariff which represents, now, 
only about 44. If China has accepted this new tariff so: 
definitely as to be precluded from claiming a fresh re- 
vision, the estimate of 10 to 11 per cent. will hold good. 
Otherwise, 5+734 would mean an increase not of 102 per 
cent. but of 125. The question of amount is important 
because, even if we admit that the consumer pays, 
a point must exist at which the consumer may decline to: 
consume. At least equally important, however—in one 
sense even of prior importance—to the question of amount 
is whether the proposed arrangement is likely to work. 
Now a lekin ‘‘ barrier”, be it noted, is neither a boom 
across a river nor a turnpike gate across a road, but 
simply an office at which vessels and vehicles are com-- 
pelled to stop for the examination of goods. So that, 
when we are told that offices will continue to exist for 
the collection of duties on salt and native opium and 
native produce intended for export and native produce 
intended for native consumption, a doubt suggests. 
itself whether these ‘‘ offices” may not oppose hind- 
rances and exact exactions very much as ‘‘barriers” 
have been accused of doing in the past. How is it to: 
be ascertained that a boat is not smuggling salt or 
opium, unless by examination? and stoppage for. 
examination opens the door at once to one of the 
most familiar forms of squeeze. The stipulation in 
regard to an export tariff of 5 per cent. with 24 
per cent. surtax in lieu of all internal taxation 
appears to be precisely that made by Lord Elgin, under 
another name; and if we have not been able to make 
China observe the very simple stipulations of his treaty, 
one may well ask how we shall manage to enforce 
a more complicated arrangement. It may be replied, 
of course, that we have, now, the assent of the 
Viceroys; but that assent may be qualified and 
influenced by various considerations. It may be safely 
affirmed, at any rate, that our troubles in regard to 
inland taxation hitherto have been due chiefly to the 
fact that the provincial authorities were not compen- 
sated, or at any rate got no adequate compensation for 
the transit duties they were required to forego ; and the ° 
assent of the Viceroys to the present proposal leaves us 
unconvinced that that difficulty will be clearly removed. 
We are told, certainly, that the surtax funds ‘‘are not 
intended to form part of the Imperial Customs. 
Revenue but are to be held to the order of the Pro- 
vincial Authorities in proportions arranged by the 
Board of Revenue”; but we should have preferred a 
stipulation for their net payment into the Provincial 
Exchequer, leaving the Board of Revenue to get 
what it wants by customary methods. The great 
Viceroys who combined to stem the Boxer movement 
deserve that we should help them rather than guilty 
Peking. Their reward at present is to be saddled with 
payment of an indemnity which they did nothing to 
incur; and we propose now further, apparently, to 
enrich Peking at their expense. On every ground, 
therefore, we ought to take care that everything 
granted in the shape of commutation of inland taxation 
should find its way, intact, into the provincial treasuries 
to which it properly belongs. It is not our business to 
provide funds for payment of the indemnity, though it 
may be our interest to commute lIekin. How far the 
present arrangement will attain that object time must 
disclose. It may free our imports ; though the object 
might, we believe, have been more simply obtained. 
But the reservation in favour of a Consumption tax 
suggests possibilities, in other respects, which anyone 
who has heard of Government taxes and Terminal 
taxation will conceive. ‘‘ Abolition of the word lekin 
from the Chinese vocabulary” has an enticing sound ;. 
but there is significance in the hope expressed by the 
President of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
that no other word will be found to take its place. 
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REPUBLICAN TOLERATION. 


HE freedom that has ever flourished under French 
republics is now well to the fore in France; 
fraternity is at its height; equality is universal. 
French citizens are being persecuted for nothing 
but their religious opinions ; women whose only fault 
is not wearying in welldoing are turned out of their 
homes; the political agitator is exempted from the 
operation of law enforced with violence against the 
religious believer. A republican’s conception of 
toleration has never included those who do not agree 
with himself. His elementary notion of liberalism 
is merely to compel others to tolerate him ; his perfected 
plan is to excommunicate all except himself. M. Combes, 
a politician whose intelligence is exactly of the order to 
worship the pedantic sophisms the Revolution con- 
secrated by every sin against humanity, is a brilliant 
illustration of the republican type, if anything can be 
brilliant which has no flaw in its mediocrity. It is a 
pity he did not live in the early days of the Convention ; 
he would have so rejoiced in Robespierre’s pedantic 
sterilities, iterated until infinitesimal intelligence could 
hardly fail to remember and be impressed. Probably, 
however, he would have been less happy in the later 
stages when the pleasure of persecuting others would 
be dashed by the fear of going to the guillotine 
himself, He need not have feared; you had to 
be somebody, or something, even to be guillotined. 
The French Premier’s’ violence towards the religious 
schools in France, the ignominious treatment of the 
Sisters whom every decent person respects, no matter 
what he thinks of their religion, is exactly the kind 
of policy the mannikin rejoices in. Such show of 
force he thinks will prove him a strong man. But the 
real strong man, M. Waldeck-Rousseau, would have 
nothing to do with this violence—in public. He astutely 
left his poor successor to use his discretion in the en- 
forcement of a measure which its author knew full well 
could be turned to persecuting purposes ; and probably 
knew equally well would be turned to such purposes, 
with unpopularity as result, political failure, and public 
unrest. Thus the way would be paved for M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau’s glorious return. The ex-premier, 
rather the latest ex-premier, for they are legion, is an 
adroit politician. 

The desire to cloke these republican proceedings for 
political objects, the prejudice against denominational 
teaching in some cases, against Catholic Christianity 
in others, has tended to prevent the readers of news- 
papers English and French from perceiving what is 
really going on in France. The Associations Law was 
cleverly and speciously framed. All the Orders had to 
do, the simple Englishman is inclined to say, was 
to apply for State authorisation, and they would be 
allowed to go on as before. If they do not choose to 
apply, they must not complain of the consequences 
that follow their obstinate resistance to Govern- 
ment. The Englishman’s wholesome regard for law 
makes it difficult for him to realise that law, though 
strictly popular in its manufacture, may be as ready 
an instrument of tyranny as a despot or an oligarchy. 
It is indeed much safer to persecute legally than auto- 
cratically. You cannot shoot a whole Chamber and in 
most ‘‘ constitutional ” countries the premier is usually 
too unimportant a person to be taken as its representa- 
tive. But an emperor or the all-powerful minister of 
an oligarchy is always a fair target. In these days 
any tyrant, in the bad sense, who wished to do his 
business thoroughly would work through a parliament. 


It allays suspicion as well as protects his person. The 
Associations Act is a good instance in point. Only 
be authorised, it says to the Orders, and you 


shall live. Just so: but the Order that applies 
for authorisation has to accept it on the Government 
terms. To accomplish the ruin of an Order the 
secularist, free-thinking, agnostic minister (whichever 
term most nicely describes him) has only to insert terms 
which he knows the members of the applicant Order 
cannot conscientiously accept. Such terms he inserts : 
and he gets his way with all fair show of law. The 
unfortunate religious are caught in an inextricable 
dilemma ; if they do not apply for authorisation, they 
are told that they have failed to avail themselves of the 











| 
law ; if they apply and are offered impossible terms, 


they are equally in conflict with authority. They 
must either sacrifice their conscience or leave their 
country. Anyone can see: that is plain persecution. 
It is precisely what was always going on when persecu- 
tion was a universally recognised institution, when only 
he did not persecute who had not the power. Re- 
publicans and secularists are never tired of orating on the 
religious persecutions of the past ; but now that they 
have the power they do the same things themselves, with 
this difference, they persecute in an age which has 
outlived persecution as a recognised practice: they 
have therefore the less excuse. Nor have they logical 
justification. A Church or a sect, which believed that 
membership in any other Church or sect was the 
greatest of all evils and imperilled the eternal welfare 
of the heretic and all whom he might influence, was 
not illogical in using violence to convert the unbeliever 
and to extirpate him if he could not be converted. 
The vice was not in the inference but in the pre- 
misses. On a wrong moral foundation was built a 
wrong moral practice: but the two agreed. The free- 
thinker and the agnostic, on the contrary, is estopped by 
his own profession from persecuting. If he uses force 
to prevent people holding or being taught to hold any 
particular views, he gives away his own position. He 
has not the honesty of the philosopher of pagan days who 
believing all religions to be equally false contemptuously 
left them all alone. The real truth, of course, about these 
political ‘‘ unsectarians ” is that aloofness does not, as 
their name implies, describe their position ; their 
dominating character is hatred of religion for its own 
sake. Therefore we see such spectacles as are now 
being provided in France. We see a freethinking 
Government closing schools right and left, solely 
because these schools do not ignore religion, 
turning women out of their homes with circum- 
stances of ignominy, because they adopt a mode 
of life associated with religion. Educationally there is 
nothing against these schools. The teaching is pro- 
bably better, as less mechanical, than in many of the 
State schools ; but the schools of the Sisters have the 
audacity to recognise God. That is too much for a 
republican government: it wounds its vanity. The 
suggestion that the Orders are a political danger is 
obviously factitious. We have harboured the Jesuits— 
always taken by the republicans as the most dangerous 
of the Orders—for many years; and not one political 
phenomenon can be traced to their immigration. Never 
since it was ‘‘ born in bitterness and nurtured in con- 
vulsion ” has the Third Republic been in so little danger 
from its enemies. Its political opponents have nearly 
destroyed themselves. The Republic will indeed come 
to an end, probably a violent end, butit is a republican 
that will end it. M. Delcassé is the real preserver of 
the Republic; for he keeps France out of war; war, 
whether successful or unsuccessful, will equally be fatal 
to the republican régime. If successful, the general 
will overthrow the republic; if unsuccessful, the 
people. 

We have not observed that any of our distinguished 
assailants of Church schools have gone over to France 
to enjoy the spectacle of the forcible closing of church 
schools there. Surely they would find it a most 
agreeable holiday. For it is a consummation they are 
most anxious to bring about in England. Cannot Mr. 
Perks spare even a week-end from the service of his 
American backer, Mr. Yerkes, to run across to 
Paris? He might have the luck to chance upon 
the eviction of some nuns, a sight to warm his 
generous nonconformist heart. We suppose the exi- 
gencies of the Education Bill do not allow these 
gentlemen this little diversion. They have to be con- 
tent with the descriptions in their various ‘‘ organs”, 
which do not scruple to falsify the whole matter by 
describing the movement as anti-clerical or anti- 
sacerdotal. That is a direct suggestio falsi. It isa 
movement simply against religion, which is proved by 
the fact that when it was found, during the discussion 
of the Associations Bill, that as drafted it would bring 
socialist and political societies under its operation, the 
Government amended the Bill by making it specifically 
apply only to religious societies. French Protestants 
know this, as the protest of M. Johnston in the 
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‘‘ Débats” has shown ; Protestants whose religion is 
something more than mere anti-catholicism are against 
the Government’s action. Inshortin this matter he that 
is against religion is on the side of the Republic ; he 
that is on the side of religion is against the Republic. 


THE PEACE SLUMP. 


al eteey a slump should follow a boom is generally 

recognised in speculative circles to be as reason- 
able as that a banquet should be followed by headache 
and soda-water the day after. In the one case as in 
the other the sufferer has had his opportunity, and if 
he had only used it moderately and stopped in time, he 
would not now be groaning over his empty pockets or 
his parched tongue. But a slump without any previous 
boom is very widely felt to be a grievance, something 
altogether unprecedented and unnatural. It is the 
nausea without the memory of the 2s. 6d. cigar and the 
Pommery ’89. For two whole months, ever since 
Monday 2 June, the prices of South African shares 
have been falling, until it may be said that at the end 
of July account it amounted to a 25 per cent. drop 
all round. That this is a very severe decline may 
be realised by the fact that a man who bought 1,000 
Johannesburg Consolidated Investment on the day 
after the signing of peace for 4} could only have sold 
them at the last settlement for 3. The fall in 
Chartered from 4 to 3 has been the same, while 
Rand Mines and East Rands have dropped nearly 
#2, and more speculative shares like Apex and 
H. E. Props have shed as much as £3. A _ specu- 
lative investor in railway stock, even American rails, 
would think that there was something very rotten in 
the state of Denmark if his shares fell 25 points in two 
months. A fall of 25 dollars in Atchisons or Union 
Pacifics would certainly produce a panic in Wall Street. 
There has been no panic in Throgmorton Street, but 
there have been very heavy losses, none the less wide 
and cruel because they have been judiciously covered 
up. There have been no failures to speak of only 
because great forbearance has been exercised by 
brokers to clients and by the members of the Stock 
Exchange to one another. This forbearance has of 
course been wise as well as kind, for it is never the 
interest of a creditor to ruin his debtor, and, after all, 
inflexible punctuality has always been a counsel of per- 
fection rather than an actual rule in business. But the 
last two settlements have only been got through by a 
terrible squeeze, and have certainly spoilt the summer 
holidays of a large number of people. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the peace slump has been 
the worst visitation for Capel Court and its patrons 
that has occurred since the declaration of war in 1899. 
What is the meaning of it? What produced it? Is 
there anything rotten in the state of South Africa? 
On the contrary, since the memorable 2 June we are 
two months nearer the outburst of that era of com- 
mercial prosperity in South Africa which Mr. 
Chamberlain and all other competent authorities have 
so confidently painted for our view. Labour troubles ? 
Of course there are labour troubles, in every country 
under the sun, and always in South Africa at the end of 
the half-year, when one set of ‘‘boys” goes out and 
another set of ‘‘boys” comes in to the mines. No 
doubt the difficulty of getting Kaffirs has been in- 
creased this year by the greater demand for their 
labour in other directions, such as domestic service, 
building, and railway work, and also by the fact that 
they are in possession of a greater amount of money 
than usual. But it is childish to pretend that an in- 
dustry which has withstood the shocks of war for two 
years and a half is seriously injured by having to 
wait a few weeks for a fresh supply of niggers. The 
labour question js a very much more serious one ina 
white and highly civilised community. There it may 
be, very often is, the fact that Jabour is dearer than 
capital. But in a country like South Africa capital can 
always command labour. 

No: the scarcity of labour was emphatically not 
the cause of the slump, though any stick will do to 
beat a weak market. The ‘‘ peace slump”, long to 
be remembered, is a vivid illustration of the truth 














of what we have more= than once laid down in our 
financial articles, namely, that when an operator 
has ascertained the intrinsic value of the share which 
he proposes to buy or sell, he has only mastered half 
his problem : the other half is the technical condition of 
the market. It is ridiculous to argue that the shares 
in South African mines are worth less to-day than they 
were in January when the war was in full swing, 
and peace was a matter of hope and conjecture. But 
they have fallen 25 per cent., not because (except in 
rare instances) they were too high before, but because 
the technical condition of the market has since the 
declaration of peace been against them, in other words, 
because sellers have predominated over buyers. A vulgar 
opinion in certain quarters is that South African prices 
were too high in the January boom. We can only 
repeat what we said in a previous article on this 
question. For the past six months Rand Mines have 
paid a dividend of 80 per cent., and East Rands a 
dividend (in shares) equivalent to 50 per cent. If this 
rate of distribution is maintained for the coming year, 
then on Mr. Chamberlain’s 10 per cent. basis Rand 
Mines should stand at 16 and East Rands at 10, 
whereas at the time of writing Rand Mines are 113 
and East Rands 83. Indeed the latter share must pay 
more than 100 per cent. if the H. F. Syndicate is to 
get anything, and H. F. shares of £1 stand at 9} and 
have been 113. Or take a more modest share like 
Van Ryn, on which its proprietors confidently antici- 
pate a dividend of 60 per cent. On a 1o per cent. 
basis this share should stand at 6; but its price is 3}. 
Neither labour troubles nor inflated prices have caused 
the slump, which has been produced by the deliberate 
decision of the big South African houses to leave 
the market to itself. 

For three or four hours on the fateful Monday 
morning the boom or slump trembled in the scales 
of fate. Had the market been held together for a 
few hours, during that afternoon, there would have 
been a boom. It has long been an open secret 
that the main reason which induced the Kaffir mag- 
nates not to make a boom was the fear that Mr. 
Chamberlain might put increased taxation on the 
enhanced value of their securities. Another reason no 
doubt was the narrow-minded dislike to letting ‘‘ the 
House”’, which had bought largely, ‘‘ get out on their 
backs”. We cannot commend the decision at which 
the majority of the Kaffir magnates arrived: it seems 
to us to have been wanting in nerve and grip of the 
situation. They might have known that the financial 
policy of the Government would not be affected by 
Stock Exchange prices, and they might have known 
that had they bought Rand Mines at 13 on Monday 
they would have sold them at 14 on Tuesday. The 
truth is that the leaders of the Kaffir market are not 
the men they were in 1895. They have lost their 
courage and their judgment, perhaps because. then 
they were (most of them) borrowers on shares and 
now they are lenders on shares. There is no doubt 
that the refusal of the Kaffir capitalists to support their 
own ‘market at the critical moment has made them 
very unpopular both in the West End and on 
the Stock Exchange. Even Mr. Chamberlain alluded 
in the House of Commons to a desire to ‘‘ punish” 
the financiers ; and though this of course is nonsense, 
there is a very widespread feeling that their policy in 
deserting the market has been seltish and callous. The 
country has paid so much and suffered so much for the 
obvious benefit of the gold mines that it was really 
thought the financiers might show a little confidence in 
the future. The moment the bulls saw that the big 
houses were standing aloof, they began to sell, and 
have been selling ever since, till it seems at last as if 
they had done. Selfishness and heartlessness are of 
course terms that have no place in business. But the 
conduct of the Kafr magnates strikes us as being an 
error of judgment. Rich as these men are, they cannot 
afford to excite a prejudice against themselves or their 
shares. Money they want for development, and money 
they might have had by this time, had the situation 
been rightly read and boldly handled by a captain of 
finance. But the Consolidated Gold Fields Company 
is no longer managed as it was, and about the other 
groups there seems to be a lack of clear purpose and 
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will-power. We think that the slump will be turned, 
‘ifnot into a boom, at all events into a steady strong 
market sooner than most people imagine for the follow- 
ing reasons: (1) The labour difficulty cannot remain in 
an acute stage for many weeks. (2) The prices of the 
respectable shares are below their intrinsic value, 
making allowance for the potentialities of the future. 
(3) The technical condition of the market is the reverse 
of what it was two months ago, in other words the 
shares, instead of being in the hands of the Stock 
Exchange and the outside speculators, are in the hands 
‘of the big houses. 


TRIAL BY FIRE. 


Ae the Queen Victoria Street fire on 9 June ten lives 

were lost which ought to have been saved. The 
pity of it and the scandal of it have caused the reports 
of the inquest to be read by the general public with a 
‘continuous interest. Here and there, though most 
papers have treated the subject with becoming gravity, 
the source of interest, coming at a barren season, has 
been exploited by the press to serve as a daily sensa- 
tion. There is always this about the loss of life that 
it makes good copy. Many small issues also, such as 
the extraordinary contradictoriness of the witnesses on 
the question of the jumping sheet, helped to keep alive 
the sensation. It is not often that we have parties 
of witnesses swearing contradictories, each apparently 
in good faith. At the same time this display of the 
peculiarly feminine quality of seeking satisfaction in 
calamity by making scapegoat of the nearest to hand 
is less dangerous, if not less unfair, than the policy of 
‘“hushing up”, of checking necessary reformation by 
‘desire to spare persons. After all 


‘“’twere the very cypher of a function 
To fine the fault whose fine stands in regard 
And to let go by the actor”. 


If a part of the press has gone to one extreme, the 
verdict of the jury has gone unconsciously to the other. 
It is the common fault of juries not to be able to see 
the wood for the trees and often the more painstaking 
they are the less is their success in getting at the 
facts. In this case the verdict is nothing if not pains- 
taking ; and the answers to the twenty-two questions 
have been most carefully considered and answered. But 
as Rob Roy complained of civilised men generally 


** thus they lose 
Distinctions that are plain and few”. 


Ten girls were burned to death, not by accident but by 
deliberate neglect of precautions. Commander Wells 
knew that there was no Jong ladder at Watling Street 
or Whitefriars and that the Watling Street Station 
was quite inadequate to deal with the neighbourhood. 
The London County Council knew vaguely and in a 
‘secondary way that it was inadequate; and the pro- 
prietors of the Queen Victoria Street buildings knew that 
they had evaded the Factory Act by a quibble and misled 
the district surveyor. 

These facts are ‘‘ plain and few”. As to Commander 
‘Wells himself he has done good work in the past. He 
has been an energetic and capable officer and, perhaps 
not quite happily for himself, he has shown an inventive 
faculty. But if he felt as strongly as he should have 
done about the Watling Street Fire Station, it was his 
clear duty not to be content with a mild request or two 
for a new site. Moral liability is not covered, nor 
lives saved, by a preparation for formal justification. 
The jury adjudged his ‘‘ reasons ” for the non-efficiency 
of the station to be “not satisfactory”; but both the 
wording of the question put to them and the answer 
given are culpably vague, since the comparative liability 
of Commander Wells and the L.C.C. rests entirely 
on the question, whether he was indecisive or they 
parsimonious. But for the L.C.C. there is this justifi- 
cation that since the lives were lost it has been found 
possible by the Fire Brigade to provide the City stations 
with longer ladders, a plain fact that at once makes 
unnecessary the sifting of days of evidence. Asso often 
in English history efficiency has been blundered into. 
Only after a shipload of left-footed boots were sent to 
the Crimea did our organisers realise that soldiers had 
two feet. In this case it took the loss of ten lives to 
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bring home the fact to the Brigade that a 50-foot ladder 
is incapable of reaching a window 60 teet from the 
ground. 

But while the whole force of public opinion has been 
turned to the efficiency of the Fire Brigade and Com- 
mander Wells’ fitness to be in authority, the plainest of 
the facts has been glossed over. This one point the 
jury have made clear; but its insistence is likely to be 
lost in the multiplicity of issues. The Queen Victoria 
Street building had not the necessary ‘‘structural exits”. 
The deficiency was excused on the ground that a 
building was not .a factory but a storehouse. In 
truth it was a factory on the top of a storehouse, 
the inflammable material below and the factory hands 
above. In the roof was a trapdoor, which possibly 
was pointed out to the inspector as an emergency exit. 
But no ladder of any sort was provided and to the 
carelessness or parsimony of this omission the loss 
of the ten lives is due. In the whole course of the 
inquiry nothing was more pitiable than the tone of the 
evidence. Those responsible, Commander Wells among 
them, spoke either with an aggrieved air of self-justifi- 
cation, as if the whole duty of man had been fulfilled by 
a niggard observance of the legal regulations ; or as one 
making announcements ex cathedra, from a place which 
only the most impudent critics dare assail. This is not 
the right spirit at an inquest on the bodies of ten girls 
who were burned to death by gross negligence of pre- 
cautions. The fire-escape was ten feet out of reach 
above them, the fire-escape ten feet below them, and 
seldom has there been a more pathetic example of 


“‘ Oh, the little more and how much it is. 
And the little less and what worlds away ”. 


Half the value of laws and regulations lies in the spirit 
of the interpreters. It is no time to show either a sulky 
or a jaunty air of injured innocence when young lives 
have been sacrificed by ‘‘ the little less”, the deficiency 
that lies between keeping yourself safe by a perfunctory 
observance of the law’s letter and humane care for the 
safety of those who work under you. The deficiency in 
this case represented the difference between life and 
death. Everybody did a ‘‘little Jess.” The factory in- 
spector is condemned for not reporting to the Home 
Office the nature of the work on the premises; the 
district surveyor for not seeing to it that certain struc- 
tural ordinances were not evaded. The employers after 
hoodwinking the inspectors and surveyors left the one 
means of escape unapproachable. The Fire Brigade had 
ladders which were ten feet short though they kept a 
longer one on the south side of the river. The L. C.C. 
has had the opportunity for the last four years of know- 
ing that the Watling Street Station was insufficient 
and Commander Wells has been faced by the contin- 
uous duty of importuning the Council, even to the 
point of his own resignation, to provide money for 
a better. In the course of the inquest the Coroner 
obscured the issue by submitting an excess of inquiries 
to the jury, and the jury showed vagueness on one of 
the most important heads, and the witnesses freely 
gave each other the lie on the still moot question of the 
jumping sheet. 

One scapegoat or several will not much help the 
promotion of efficiency. Good men may make a mis- 
take, and quis custodiet custodes ipsos? But the 
development of the sense of personal responsibility in 
all the services, in the generals and soldiers on the 
field, in college authorities and cadets, in Government 
and municipal offices, and in private citizens can only 
be developed by the strict squaring of reward with 
performance. Promotion too often goes, if not by 
favour, by rote, and tenderness towards neglect of duty 
is almost a universal weakness, except in business. 


‘¢ We must not make a scarecrow of the law, 
Setting it up to fear the birds of prey, 
And let it keep one shape, till custom make it 
Their perch and not their terror.” 


If the General Electric Company can be guilty of 
‘‘oross legal negligence but not criminal negligence”, 
what is this but making the law a perch and not a 
terror? ; 

Only the men were splendid, as they were in another, 
more fatal muddle. The London citizen, the man whose 
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life is mostly spent in ‘‘the mild concerns of ordinary 
life” has kept first among the objects of his hero- 
worship the men with the brass helmets who are heard, 
literally almost every day of the year, shouting their 
hoarse equivalent of ‘‘ The Brigade to the rescue”. He 
can still keep his hero-worship. As to other brigades 
in other parts of the world ignorant alarmists advise, 
in the prevailing fashion, the imitation of New York. 
We have huge regard for the people of New York, it 
was reserved for them to ‘‘lick creation”; but the 
number of fires successfully got under in London is at 
97 per cent., in New York the percentage is go. 


THE MILITARY EDUCATION OF JUNIOR 
OFFICERS. 


VED ROBERTS can hardly be congratulated on 

the outcome of his revision of the Sandhurst 
sentences. All the rusticated cadets are to be rein- 
stated but two. This reversal of the previous decision 
may prove that Lord Roberts has the courage not to 
persist in ill-doing, but it says painfully little either for 
the judgment that suggested or the sense of fairness 
that allowed his first decision. It must also be remem- 
bered that there is no evidence that the case of these 
eighteen reinstated cadets would have been reconsidered 
at all but for outside pressure. The whole scandal can 
hardly incline parents to put their sons to the risk of a 
Sandhurst, or an unregenerate Sandhurst course. But 
military education is generally in such serious case that 
the Sandhurst matter is only an incident after all. 
There are rumours that the Government meanto shelve 
the Committee. These rumours we certainly shall not 
credit while it is at all possible to doubt them. 

There is yet the last part of the Committee’s report, 
that on the military education of junior officers, which 
has not been discussed in this Review. ‘‘The Com- 
mittee are compelled to report that the evidence laid 
before them has brought out in the strongest light 
the grave fact that the military education of the junior 
officers of the army is in a most unsatisfactory condition.” 
This is bad ; but itis even more serious that the witnesses 
were practically unanimous in declaring that junior 
officers not only lacked knowledge, but the desire to 
acquire knowledge and, further, any zea! for the military 
art. Such a condition of things among young men 
who are on the threshold of their career points to 
some deep-seated and widespreading defects in their 
education and early training. It is further aggravated 
by the fact—indeed the Committee call it the dominant 
cause of the trouble—that ‘‘ the promotion of the young 
officer is not dependent on the zeal and ability he may 
show . . . the promotion of indolent officers is as rapid 
as—and may be more rapid than—that of their more 
industrious comrades”. Indeed, owing to defective or- 
ganisation itis impossible to train effectively either officers 
or men—and this is on the word of the late Adjutant- 
General, the official who is technically ‘‘ responsible” 
for the military training of officers. It seems curious 
that our army system should allow an official thus 
definitely charged with an important duty, to come 
down to a committee and unblushingly announce that 
he never could have performed the duties, for which he 
was paid for five years. 

The Committee limit their suggested alterations 
to the present system of examinations for promotion. 
Here again a deplorable condition of things is laid 
bare. The first examination which a youthful officer 
is called upon to pass, that of promotion to the 
rank of lieutenant dealing with purely professional 
subjects such as drill, discipline and interior economy, 
they describe in four words :—‘‘Its futility is notorious ”’. 
A young officer who has surmounted this minor obstacle 
is next confronted with the further examination in 
tactics, topography, field fortification, military law and 
organisation. In this examination we learn that 
‘theory is unduly exalted at the expense of practice ”— 
the examination is ‘‘a mere paper one” and ‘‘ rather a 
test of a candidate’s power to commit facts to memory 
than of real ability”. This evil has been greatly 
aggravated by the pitiful examination papers at times 
issued by the Department of Military Education, both 





for lieutenants and captains passing for their promotion. 
It is characteristic of the slip-shod way in which our 
examinations are conducted that so litile care or super- 
vision is exercised in the selection of officers charged 
with this most responsible position. It has occurred 
over and over again that serious errors, both as regards 
the construction and the printing of an examination paper 
have rendered whole questions impossible of solution. 
Year after year examiners are employed who are 
notorious for ‘their carelessness and the unpractical 
nature of the questions they set. This has been over 
and again reported by officers charged with conducting 
examinations but with little or no effect. For senti- 
mental reasons, an old examiner is ‘‘ kept on” despite 
the fact that modern science has advanced and that he 
has become hopelessly ‘‘ out of touch ” with the require- 
ments of the present day. Such an examiner can never 
tise above the level of the pedantic and unpractical 
examination papers which were the fashion twenty 
years ago. Thus has it come about that keen and 
capable officers who have proved their excellence in the 
field have failed again and again to pass the paper ex- 
amination in(C) and (D). Thus what between partially: 


‘trained officers, incompetent examiners and inefficient 


boards of examinations the whole ‘‘system” of pro- 
motion examinations stands condemned. The recom- 
mendations of the Committee as remedies for this 
condition of things are we think sensible and ought 
to effect their object. First they propose the revival of 
the post of Director-General of Military Education with 
the amended title of Inspector-General—this officer to 
be directly responsible to the Adjutant-General and not, 
as formerly, to the Secretary of State. To assist the In- 
spector of Military Education in the important matter of 
Army Entrance Examinations and the course of instruc- 
tion at Army Schools they recommend an Advisory Board: 
consisting of two members nominated by the Universi- 
ties, two by the Headmasters’ Associations, one by the 
Royal Society, one by the Commander-in-Chief, and two: 
by the Secretary of State—a fairly comprehensive gather- 
ing. Lord Lansdowne the other day declared against 
this recommendation as to reviving the Director- 
Generalship of Education ; but this need not mean the 
rejection of all the Committee’s recommendations in that 
connexion. 

As regards Promotion Examinations in the future, 
an entirely new departure is made. Broadly speaking, 
these examinations are to be almost entirely practical and 
carried out in the field under the supervision of a board 
of competent officers. ‘‘ A candidate is to be required 
to make a sketch of a bit of ground and on the ground 
thus sketched he is to be called upon to dispose troops 
in accordance with some given ‘scheme’ and further to 
explain how he would prepare a selected position for 
defence.”” This it is considered would afford a good 
practical test of an officer’s knowledge of tactics, topo- 
graphy and field engineering. Questions on military 
law to be answered with the aid of the official books 
would also be set and a paper on Organisation 
and Equipment, in which ‘‘no questions requiring a 
knowledge of minute details would be~permitted”. 
Officers of Artillery and the Army Service Corps 
would have further special tests enforced. Lastly 
an annual examination in the military history of 
some selected campaign is recommended, which all 
regimental officers under the rank of lieutenant-colonel 
must be able to pass. With regard to the extremely 
difficult and delicate task of the selection of officers 
to serve on the Examining Boards, it is recommended 
that they should be composed of three field officers, 
two, to be selected by the General Officer Command- 
ing and the third to be detailed by the Inspector- 
General of Education. 

Turning to foreign languages, the broad principle 
adopted is to discontinue to teach them at Woolwich and 
Sandhurst and to encourage officers to keep up and 
improve their knowledge of them subsequently. The 
system recommended, though novel, is essentially prac- 
tical, namely that officers who qualify as interpreters in 
certain languages should thereby earn ‘‘a substantial 
addition to their daily pay”. In order to protect the 
public, any officer thus qualified should be liable to be 
called upon without warning at any time to prove that 
he maintained his standard of proficiency. 
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THE BACON-SHAKESPEARE MANIA.—I. 
(Zo be concluded in three articles.) 


i: IKE as many substances in nature which are 
solid do putrefy and corrupt into worms, so it 
is the property of good and sound knowledge to putrefy 
and dissolve into a number of subtile, idle, unwhole- 
some and (as I may term them) vermiculate questions, 
which have indeed a kind of quickness and life of spirit, 
but no soundness of matter or goodness of quality.” 
So wrote Bacon in that incomparable analysis of the 
abuses of learning which he inserts in the first book of 
his great Treatise. And there is no literature, ancient 
or modern, which does not abound in illustrations. A 
Roman philosopher and a Roman satirist ridiculed the 
fribbles who wasted life in discussing the exact number 
of Ulysses’ crew, the exact quantity of wine given 
to Afneas and his followers by their Sicilian host, 
the name of Anchises’ nurse and the name and nation- 
ality of Archemorus’ stepmother. But the moderns have 
improved on the ancients by substituting for futile and 
absurd inquiries still more futile and absurd paradoxes. 
That Solomon was the author of the ‘Iliad and 
Nausicaa the authoress of the Odyssey; that the 
Comedies of Terence, the Eneid of Vergil and the 
Odes of Horace were the compositions of medizval 
monks; that the Annals of Tacitus were forged by 
Poggio Bracciolini; that ‘‘ Paradise Lost” was _ con- 
cocted by a syndicate, the president of which was 
Ellwood ; that King Alfred wrote the Beowulf and 
George III. the Letters of Junius—all these absurdities 
have been gravely maintained, and some of them sup- 
ported by arguments surprisingly specious and ingeni- 
ous, as well as with profound and curious erudition. 

But among these and similar paradoxes one stands 
alone. It is not so much by its absurdity as by the 
absence of everything which could give any colour 
to that absurdity that the Bacon-Shakespeare myth 
holds a unique place among literary follies. Its sup- 
porters have no pretensions to be considered even as 
sophists. Their systematic substitutions of inferences 
for facts and of hypotheses for proofs, their perverted 
analogies, their blunders, their misrepresentations, 
their impudent fictions and their prodigious ignor- 
ance of the very rudiments of the literature with 
which they are concerned could not, for one moment, 
impose on anyone, who with competent know- 
ledge and a candid and open mind had taken the 
trouble to investigate the subject. Their contentions 
and arguments indeed, so far from misleading any sane 
scholar, produce the same impression on the mind as 
Mrs. Gamp’s curls—those ‘‘ bald old curls that could 
scarcely be called false, they were so very innocent of 
anything approaching to deception” produced on the 
eyes. But unhappily the majority of those who are 
sufficiently interested in Bacon and Shakespeare to read 
what is popularly written about them are not sane 
scholars, and the believers in this monstrous myth are 
said to number upwards of half a million people in 
Europe and America. It has periodicals devoted to its 
promulgation ; it has its apostles in public lecturers ; 
_ it has its Bibliography; the bulky volumes, the mono- 
graphs, essays and articles of which it is the theme 
would, as that Bibliography shows, fill no inconsiderable 
library. And this literature, judging from the contribu- 
tions which have recently been made to it, is as yet 
only in its infancy. 

Now we will say at once that, had it not been for the 
appearance of Dr. Webb’s volume, we should no more 
have thought of discussing this subject than we should 
have thought of seriously discussing a treatise written 
by some undergraduate who, having been ploughed for 
his classics in Smalls, instead of attempting to retrieve 
the disaster betook himself to demonstrating that the 
tragedies of A‘schylus and Sophocles were originally 
composed in Latin by Livius Andronicus, and after- 
wards turned into Greek by Archias and Parthenius. 
But when a scholar of the eminence of Dr. Webb, a 
Fellow of Trinity College Dublin and a Professor of 
the University, not only gives the sanction of his name 
to this grotesque heresy but elaborately defends it, the 
whole matter assumes quite another complexion. So 
far from an exposure of the qualifications and methods 
of the calumniators of that genius who is the capital 


glory of the English-speaking race being superfluous it 
is nothing less than an imperative duty. Nor is this all. 
Dr. Webb is by far the ablest and most distinguished 
man who has appeared in the ranks of the Baconians. 
His work, which professes to be judicial, marshals all the 
arguments which his predecessors have advanced in 
favour of their contention. It thus presents in epitome 
the whole case, which may fairly be said to stand or fall 
in its presentation at the hands of a champion whose 
pre-eminence among Baconians in ability and reputation 
probably no Baconian would dispute. We shall there- 
fore make no apology either for our minute examination 
of Dr. Webb’s book or for our plain speaking in com- 
menting on it. 

The history of the craze which Dr. Webb has thus 
invested with importance is, briefly, this. It is said to 
have originated from some suggestions thrown out by 
a Mr. J. C. Hart, an American, in a book entitled 
‘The Romance of Yachting” published at New York 
in 1848. This book we have never seen, nor can we 
say whether Mr. Hart intended his remarks seriously or 
asa joke. But in 1856 one Mr. William Henry Smith in 
a letter addressed to Lord Ellesmere, then President of 
the Shakespeare Society, elaborately propounded the 
theory that Bacon was the author of the plays attri- 
buted to Shakespeare. In the following year he ex- 
panded his letter into a small volume entitled ‘‘ Bacon 
and Shakespeare. An Inquiry touching Players, Play- 
houses, and Play-writers”. Mr. Smith, who is said to 
have made a convert of Lord Palmerston, was the first 
to furnish the arguments which his successors have only 
expanded, namely the a priori reasons in favour of the 
Baconian and against the Shakespearian authorship of 
the plays, the evidence afforded by parallel passages, 
and the quotation from the postscript of Sir Tobie 
Matthew’s letter.* But Mr. W. H. Smith had been 
anticipated. In the January number of ‘‘ Putnam’s 
Monthly ” in the same year, 1856, had appeared an article 
entitled ‘‘ William Shakespeare and his Plays: an Inquiry 
concerning them”. This was written by Miss Delia Bacon 
an American lady, a silly hysterical fanatic who, after 
expanding her article into a bulky farrago of extrava- 
gant rubbish, entitled ‘‘ The Philosophy of the Plays of 
Shakespeare”’, died not long afterwards in a lunatic 
asylum. Even in the opinion of Baconians poor Miss 
Bacon’s rodomontade was not of much service to the 
cause. But in 1866 Nathaniel Holmes, an American 
lawyer and a judge in Kentucky, published at New 
York the most important contribution which, with 
the exception of Dr. Webb’s work, has ever been 
made to the question ‘‘The Authorship of the Plays 
attributed to Shakespeare” and this, progressively 
expanding, has run through four editions. Judge 
Holmes followed the lead of Mr. W. H. Smith filling . 
out with exhaustive completeness what Smith sketched 
in outline. As Dr. Webb incorporates all that is of any 
importance in Holmes’ work it is not necessary to say 
more about it here, beyond remarking that in blunders, 
misrepresentations, sheer fictions and general obliquity 
of judgment his Honour Judge Holmes possibly excels 
his Honour Judge Webb. Next comes Mrs. Henry 
Pott, a learned and accomplished lady whom we 
are very sorry to find in such company. In 1883 she 
edited in its entirety a certain collection of notes and 
quotations made by Bacon and entitled by him ‘‘ Promus 
of Formularies and Elegancies ”, from which Spedding, 
as it was of no use to anyone but the compiler, had very 
judiciously published only extracts. The object of Mrs. 
Pott’s editorial labours was to prove that the compiler 
of the ‘‘Promus” must have been the author of the 
plays for there are no less than four thousand and 
four hundred identities of expression or thought in 
the ‘‘Promus” and in the Plays. This was certainly 
staggering. But the moment we turn to Mrs. Pott’s 
illustrations our wonder passes into amusement. Her 
method is simple. She finds the words ‘‘ Amen” and 

* In the postscript of a letter addressed to Bacon Matthew writes : 
‘<< The most prodigious wit that ever I knew of my nation, and of this 
side of the sea, is of your lordship’s name, though he be known by 
another.” Matthew wasa Roman Catholic and the reference is no 
doubt to some pseudonymous Jesuit, whom he had met on the Con- 
tinent probably Thomas Southwell, whose real name was Bacon. 
Matthew was an ill-balanced flighty person to whom the words ‘‘ the 
most prodigious wit ” would mean no more than superlatives commonly 
mean with such people. 
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‘well” in the ‘‘ Promus” and in the Plays; and this is 
typical of some hundreds of her ‘‘parallels” ; some 
hundreds more are accounted for by such amazing 
analogies as ‘‘I was thinking” ‘‘ good morrow”, 
‘‘beleeve it”. At least two thousand have absolutely 
no resemblance at all. It may be said with confidence 
that in no single instance has this indefatigable enthu- 
siast produced an example of a phrase, a quotation, a 
proverb or an idea which was not common property 
or just as likely to have occurred to Shakespeare as to 
Bacon. If Mrs. Pott had applied the same test say to 
Spenser or Sidney or Lyly she would have found that 
any one of them might quite as well have been substi- 
tuted for Shakespeare. 

The year 1888 witnessed a further development of 
this craze and the importation of an entirely new 
element into it. Whether ‘‘ The Great Cryptogram ”’ 
was an act of deliberate imposture, or the work of a man 
whose conscience was slumbering, as Gibbon expresses 
it ‘in a mixed and middle state between self-illusion 
and voluntary fraud” we are not here concerned to 
inquire. On this subject and on the cryptogram itself 
Dr. Webb maintains a discreet silence. We doubt 
whether even the most advanced Baconians recognise 
any vitality in that portent of misplaced ingenuity. 
Certain it is that within two years of its prodigious 
nativity it was staggering about, the wonder of fools 
and the laughing stock of sane men, 

With twenty trenched gashes on its head 
The least a death to nature. 


There is nothing to detain us in Mr. Edwin Reed’s 
‘* Bacon versus Shakspere’’, a masterpiece which has 
gone through at least seven editions. And now 
we have arrived at the work in which this question 
may be said to culminate, to which all that preceded 
—the labours of Mr. W. H. Smith, of Miss Delia Bacon, 
of Judge Holmes, of Mrs. Pott, of Ignatius Donnelly, 
of Mr. Edwin Reed, and of others whom space has pre- 
vented us from noticing,—were merely preliminary. 
‘‘Far off its coming shone”, for it had long been 
known that a mighty revelation was at hand. This 
was “The Bi-literal Cypher of Sir Francis Bacon dis- 
covered in his works, and deciphered by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wells Gallup”. This epoch-making work which has 
gone through several editions furnishes, in the words 
of its preface, ‘‘ overwhelming and irresistible proofs ”’, 
that Bacon not only wrote all the plays attributed to 
Shakespeare, but all the plays attributed to Marlowe 
Greene, and Peele, the minor poems and ‘‘ Faerie 
Queene” of Spenser now reduced, like Homer, to 
myth, and the ‘‘Anatomy of Melancholy” so long 
assumed to have come from Burton’s pen. The 
cypher has also revealed the interesting fact that 
Bacon was the son of Queen Elizabeth and Leicester, 
the issue, we are thankful to learn, of a lawful but secret 
marriage. It is due to Mrs. Gallup to say that for 
these astounding revelations she is indebted to native 
intuition, aided only by patient industry as a decipherer. 
She has nothing to do with analogies, deductions and 
proofs, with the poor apparatus of learning and 
scholarship. She dwells in serener regions. Nor 
has she any need even for collateral testimony such 
as the laity can give; for she has the best of all 
testimony. It is notorious among the initiated that 
the spirit of Bacon has, since the appearance of Mr. 
Donnelly’s ‘‘ Cryptogram’”’, been exceedingly uneasy, 
and feeling that it was no longer possible or desirable 
to conceal his secret not only inspired Mrs. Gallup to 
divulge it, but has been ‘‘ making a clean breast of it” 
to several mediums both in New York and in London. 
‘* Amid the tumult of our daily life””—we are quoting 
Mr. Edwin Reed’s eloquent words ‘‘ if we listen reve- 
rently we may hear voices crying in the wilderness per- 
haps the-voice of a woman (poor Miss Bacon) alone and 
forsaken in a strange city 

No accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world has ever lost 


From the banks of the Missouri, from the wheat-fields 
of Minnesota ’’—and the rest of it. 

Dr. Webb plainly draws the line at Mrs. Gallup, and 
very sensibly observes that ‘‘ demonstration” cannot 
“‘be supplied by Cryptogram or Cipher”. Next week 
we propose to deal with his own demonstration. 
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THE DECEASED OPERA’S SISTER’S:’ BILL. 


OVENT GARDEN—I mean the opera-house, not 
the respectable vegetable market—has closed its 
doors. In a short time they will open again, and we 
shall have an opera conducted by a man who knows 
something of his business, though he has not the 
wealth and stupidity at his disposal which we are 
accustomed to associate with Covent Garden. In the 
circumstances, is it worth while summing up the past 
season? On the whole I think it is. For this year 
Covent Garden has had a wonderful opportunity. It 
has had the use of its reorganised stage; its French 
director has presumably got slightly accustomed to his 
place; it has had wealth untold placed at its dis- 
posal; and though it lost a big sum through the 
arrangements for the gala night falling through, I 
am told it is quite proud of itself because it has made 
so much money on other nights. I must be a very 
unlucky dog. Never is it granted to me to see Covent 
Garden on those other nights. Whenever I go there 
I find myself veritably surrounded, besieged, by empty 
stalls, stalls anxiously, hungrily begging me to sit in 
them. Yet I am willing to take Mr. Forsyth’s word 
for it that on the nights when I am not there the house 
is always full. And I ask (for this is a way of summing 
up) what has Covent Garden done to justify its existence? 
After a great deal of fooling early in the season it 
managed to give some Wagner performances; but during 
the last weeks it has stuck to Italian opera with a persis- 
tence that might almost persuade one that we had gone 
back to the ’sixties. It is true that the ladies wore no 
crinolines ; but save for that trifling defect there was 
hardly anything to show that we were not in mid- 
Victorian times. The crinoline and Patti—these two 
alone were missing; and I don’t know which was 
missed more. Since opera was born a large number of 
fine works has been written ; but it is not for Covent 
Disregarding 
Beethoven and Gluck altogether, almost entirely disre- 
garding Mozart, Covent Garden has opened its doors 
night after night to crowds clamouring to hear the worst 
specimens of cheap Italian opera. I only go to the 
Opera when something really interesting is to be given ; 
and morning after morning I have searched the adver- 
tisement columns of the daily papers to find out whether 
I could possibly be ‘interested in the evening or whether 
I would have to pine away in solitude rather than hear 
some dull work that served our grandsires before the 
music-hall was invented. And morning after morning I 
have seen that it would be better to pine in solitude than 
to be bored to death at Covent Garden. In sbort, to 
bring a tedious matter to a conclusion, Covent Garden 
has missed, as it always does, a most magnificent 
opportunity. It has as much money as the soul of the 
most grasping syndicate could desire ; with its money 
it might have the finest artists in the world and could 
give us representations to beat anything done on the 
Continent ; but for sheer lack of men with brains and 
temperament it can do no better than it has done this 
year. In the days of Sir Augustus Harris we used 
to scoff and gibe; but oh for an hour of Sir 
Augustus now! He never had the enormous means 
and powers that the present Syndicate possesses ; 
and in his day nothing was ever done in so slovenly 
a fashion as that in which the Syndicate does 
everything. His scenery was perhaps not so good— 
in ‘‘ Tristan” for example—as the Syndicate’s; yet he 
never permitted the bungles that the Syndicate not only 
tolerates but seems actually to encourage. Save for 
one or two performances carried through by the pluck 
of the principals and the conductor Covent Garden’s 
record for this season is disgraceful. What other result 
could one expect? Our only substitute for a national 
opera is left in the hands of otiose peers and solicitors’ 
clerks ; they know as much about operaas I—or they— 
know about law; they fly over the Continent to find 
singers ; they amuse themselves vastly, no doubt; and 
when all their labours are at an end they give us just 
such a season as we have endured this year. There is 
no remedy. The Syndicate has got possession of the 
only theatre in London in which opera can be given ; 
and having got it we may be sure they will keep it. 


Yet perhaps we need not altogether despair. Mr. 
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Charles Manners has plenty of courage ; and obviously 
he must have a good deal of diplomatic ability. For 
has he not persuaded the Syndicate to let him have the 
use of the theatre—doubtless at a fair rental—for opera 
in the Autumn, when it might have been profitably 
used for fancy-dress balls? And more than that, he 
has persuaded Messrs. Forsyth and Rendle to stand in 
with him—that is to say, their names appear on the 
bill. I am now wondering what music Mr. Manners 
will give us and what manner of interpretations of the 
music. He has a splendid opportunity. In September 
all the people who are a curse to opera are away from 
London—even the present writer is not here; there is 
no need to please addle-headed millionaires and court 
functionaries ; the people who will attend will think of 
nothing but the actual representations, and if things 
are handsomely done Mr. Manners will gain a reputa- 
tion that will not only keep him going for the rest of 
his life in the country but may enable him to found a 
national opera in London. That, I judge from his 
letters to the daily papers, is his great desire. He may 
easily succeed ; he may easily fail, He must under- 
stand that London does not want Wallace, Balfe, 
Donizetti and Bellini; if he follows the example 
of the Syndicate, he will surely find himself left. 
For the Syndicate has the support of Society which 
is a curse to music—and especially operatic music 
—in this country; and that support, thank good- 
ness, Mr. Manners will not have. He will only be 
hampered by his scheme being regarded as a sort of 
sister of the deceased opera season, following, as it 
does, so soon after. But I hope this will not discourage 
him. A sister need not necessarily imitate her deceased 
sister’s vices and bad manners. There is no reason in 
the world why Covent Garden should not be filled 
every night to hear Wagner, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Gluck: the only question is whether Mr. Manners 
will choose to win by doing the big things of 
these men or prefer to lose by doing the little things 
of the Donizettis, Bellinis, Puccinis, Mascagnis 
and Leoncavallos. He need not fear for his singers. 
Those already announced are not very great guns; but 
what are wanted in London are fine operas fairly well 
done, not stupid operas just brought off by tremendous 
stars. Thereare, it is true, many people who will pay 
large sums of money to hear a Melba; but it is equally 
true that there are many people who will cheerfully pay 
smaller sums several times a week to hear the great 
operas reasonably well done. These are the people for 
whom Mr. Manners must cater. In his bill, as he has 
no very great names to place there, he must put in the 
very best operas his company can do. We want to 
hear not only ‘‘ Siegfried” and ‘‘ Tristan”, but such 
things as ‘‘ Freischitz ”, ‘‘ Figaro”, ‘‘ Orfeo” and 
‘*Fidelio”.. There are plenty of ‘‘ drawing ” operas to 
give, if only Mr. Manners will take the trouble to 
rehearse them. yoy Eons 


IN, THE, WOODS: 


(COME into the dim forest of old sleep ; 

Wander with me, and I will lead you deep 
Through paths of sun-warmed grasses and chill ferns, 
Into the shadow where a green flame burns. 
Hark ! the swift rustle, wings among the leaves, 
The curve of a dark sudden flight, that leaves 
A quiver in the branches ; dusky throats 
Sob happily, a ripple of soft notes 
Begins to soothe the silence back again. 
But listen, for the tiny voice of rain 
Whimpers among the pattering leaves ; they cry 
With easy, shining tears, the sun will dry 
Off their sleek faces ; and the earth breathes in 
The breath of rain, and nimble winds begin 
To shake the hoarded odour of the wood 
Out like a spendthrift. Cannot you and I 
Forget to not be friends? This is July. 

ARTHUR SYMONS. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HERE is much that is attractive about the Metro- 
politan Life Assurance Society. Like other offices 
which offer great advantages to their policy-holders it 
is an old institution for it was founded in 1835: and its 
business is small, for its annual premium income is only 
£160,000. Still perhaps because it is old, probably 
because it is small and certainly because it pays no 
commission for the introduction of new business, the 
expenses absorb a very small proportion of the pre- 
miums. The normal expenditure is only about 8 per 
cent. of the premium income, and being a mutual 
office there are no shareholders to whom dividends 
have to be paid. As compared with many, perhaps the 
majority of, other companies, 410 out of every £100 
paid in premiums is devoted to the benefit of existing 
policy-holders instead of being expended in ways from 
which the members derive no benefit of any kind. 

The Metropolitan, like the Hand-in-Hand and the 
London Life, have worked principally on the plan of 
keeping the sum assured at the original amount and 
using surplus to reduce the premiums, instead of 
adopting the more usual method of keeping the pre- 
miums uniform and increasing the sum assured by the 
addition of bonuses. There are many circumstances in 
which the need of large assurance decreases and the 
inconvenience of paying large premiums increases. In 
such cases it is pleasant to find that a policy which cost, 
say, £100 a year at first, costs only £67 after five 
years, and perhaps only £40 or £30 later on. 

This reduction of premium system is accompanied by 
a feature of much practical value. When the Metro- 
politan declares an abatement of premium at a certain 
rate it sets aside reserves which are at least sufficient 
to maintain that rate of abatement for the future, but 
when companies give reversionary bonuses at a certain 
rate it by no means follows that future bonuses will be 
atso high a rate. Hence there is a practical certainty 
in regard to the maintenance of bonus abatements of 
premiums, which does not exist in regard to bonus 
additions to the sum assured. 

This consideration gives especial value to a new 
scheme which is just being brought out by the Metro- 
politan. Hitherto policy-holders have had to pay the 
full premium rates for five years and only after that 
period have they experienced a reduction in their 
premiums. The society is now issuing policies under 
which future bonus abatements are discounted and 
allowed from the outset as a reduction of premium. 
The company of course reserves the right to charge 
the policy-holder with any deficiency between the 
bonus reductions discounted and declared, but, owing 
to the system of the society, it is as reasonably certain 
as anything can well be that there will never be any 
deficiency but that on the contrary the very low pre- 
miums required under the new system will be yet 
further reduced in the future. 

It is not suggested that the average cost of life 
assurance is less under the new plan than under the 
old, but formerly the premiums were relatively high at 
first and extremely small later on. Under the new 
system the premium rates are more nearly equalised, 
though they remain higher at first than they are likely 
to be in the future. In the majority of cases the new 
plan is likely to be more convenient than the old, but 
both systems are now available and each policyholder 
can select the policy which suits him the better. 

It is fairly well known that in a good office partici- 
pating policies are more advantageous to the assured 
than non-participating, but it is not so generally known 
that such a system as that of discounted bonus policies 
produces actually lower rates of premium for with- 
profit than for without-profit assurances. The average 
rate for non-participating whole life policies of £100 is 
at age 30 £2 Is. 7d. and at age 4o £2155. 11d. The 
new rates of the Metropolitan are £1 16s. 9d. at age 
30 and £2 gs. 10d. at age 4o and the probability is 
that there will be reductions on cash bonuses after the 
policies have been in force for some years. The new 
system is applied to endowment assurances as well as 
to whole life policies and ought to prove of much 
value to many people. But those who want these 
policies must go and buy them, for the Society has no 
agents canvassing for proposals. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


White Horse, Y. T., 5 July, 1902. 


S1r,— Now that a conference of the Empire’s Premiers 
is taking place, and there is so much imperialist talk, I 
think it will be to the point to bring up the subject of 
our relations with foreigners, and the people of the 
United States especially, seeing that there is so much 
gross ignorance and misrepresentation in England as 
to the sentiment of that people towards us “‘ Britishers ”’. 

English public men who have visited the States have 
of course been entertained by prominent American 
statesmen and gentlemen, have been féted and flattered 
and, incidentally, deceived. But to form anything like 
a trustworthy opinion of American sentiment towards 
England, one must travel in a private capacity or 
incognito, mix with the masses east and west, and 
study the press of the country; then he will realise 
that there is nothing the average American likes better 
than to sneer at or belittle everything English or 
British. 

Not the least galling and humiliating thing, there- 
fore, that an Englishman residing amongst Americans 
has to put up with is the absurdly flattering and lauda- 
tory tone adopted by the greater part of the British 
press and public towards them—a tone almost invari- 
ably taken by them as evidence of weakness or even fear. 
Their public policy toward England and Canada is one 
of ‘‘take all and give nothing” ; among many other 
instances allow me to cite the Behring Sea and the 
Alaska Boundary controversies. It is monstrous that 
the Imperial Postal authorities cannot be induced to 
grant greater facilities for the transmission of British 
literature to Canada, and also that the news of the 
world, especially British news, reaches Canada in such 
an Americanised and distorted form that it becomes if 
not wholly false, at any rate practically unrecognisable. 
The consequence is that Canadians and even some 
Englishmen are led to believe that the Old Country is 
in a decadent condition, and that England is copying, 
looking up to, and being led by the United States in 
everything—even obeying their every behest. Canada 
is flooded with pernicious American literature which is 
mostly anti-British and is always blowing the American 
trumpet, while British literature of any kind is com- 
paratively rare. 

As an old public-school boy and a _ world-wide 
traveller and as one who has lived amongst Americans 
for the last eight years, has made a careful study of 
their press East and West, and mixed with all classes, 
it is my firm belief that the great majority of the 
people of the United States are our bitterest and most 
jealous enemies and ill-wishers; and this belief is 
shared by all Englishmen I have met who have lived 
amongst the Americans any length of time, as ordinary 
citizens. Itis therefore my earnest wish that they may 
be generally recognised as our natural (or unnatural) 
enemies and be treated accordingly, that is, with all 
due respect and consideration so long as they keep 
within bounds, but no longer. 

In the hope that this letter may cause some discussion 
and investigation, and trusting that the importance of 
the subject may be considered sufficient excuse for its 
length, I am, Sir, 


Yours obediently, 
W. J. NorFOLkK,. 


CRAMMERS AND THE EDUCATION OF 


! . 


ARMY OFFICERS. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy Review. 


72 Comeragh Road, W., 28 July, 1902. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Cole, of course has 
a perfect right to entertain and express opinions 
unfavourable to private enterprise in education. No 
doubt the commercial side of such enterprise is some- 
times not unlikely to assume a prominence offensive 
to a man of taste and refinement who is above 





the necessity of working for his bread and butter. 
But why ‘‘fraudulent”? I have in my time heard 
some queer tales of ‘‘crammers ” (and of public-school 
masters too, for that matter), but I have never heard 
of a crammer who submitted his establishment, his 
prospectus, or his advertisements to the scrutiny of a 
K.C., lest he should be sailing too near the wind. 
Nor have I heard anything but praise bestowed upon 
a great newspaper proprietary for its smartness and 
success in persuading the well-to-do to purchase 
wholesale enlightenment by ‘‘stocking” its issue of 
an obsolescent encyclopedia or of a dictionary that 
was in rapid course of being superseded. 

But Mr. Cole lugs in clerical ‘‘coaches”, and, in 
spite of the heading of this correspondence, naval 
cramming schools. Well, I am not in Holy Orders, 
but I know many clergymen who are excellent private 
tutors, and at the same time excellent parish priests. 
Indeed I have often advised clerical friends to keep 
themselves intellectually fresh by ‘‘ coaching” rather 
than to fritter away their lives in the petty parochial 
fussiness that is so rampant nowadays. 

As to the navy cramming schools, let me inform 
your correspondent that they are only survivals or 
revivals of the army cramming schools of Crimean 
days. These did not compete with the public schools 
at all, but supplied the deficiencies of the ‘‘ Govern- 
ment” education of boys in their earliest teens at 
Sandhurst. Before advising a return to that system, 
your correspondent had better study the Sandhurst 
Commission’s Report of the period, and the evidence 
upon which the report was based. Careful deductions 
and inferences from such evidence, and from statistics 
and other facts would, I am afraid, be thrown away on 
Mr. Cole; but out of respect for the general reader, I 
may perhaps be allowed to adduce one or two facts 
tending to prove the unwisdom, and indeed the 
impracticability, of attempts to do away with private 
enterprise in education. A letter reached me last week 
containing particulars of an examination held last 
month by an independent body of university examiners 
in a college of grown-up young men. The teaching at 
this institution is entirely in the hands of a staff, every 
member of which hasa brilliant university record. With 
the exception of a few candidates for honours, who receive 
special instruction, the teaching is entirely by means 
of ‘‘lectures” by the ‘‘ professors”? and ‘‘ lecturers ” 
(so the teachers arenamed). Now, at the June exami- 
nation, in the various groups and years, the failures 
among the passmen ranged from a percentage of 16°7 
of the first-year men to 62°5 in one of the “final” 
groups. Iam expressly told that the latter group con- 
sisted of the poorest men in the college, to whom time 
was most precious. So far as my information goes, the 
unsuccessful candidates had had no private teaching at 
all. I venture to declare my belief that a competent 
**coach” would have brought down the mortality to 
less than 5 per cent. or even to zero, in a qualifying 
examination the minimum standard of which appears 
to be about midway between those of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Again: a hundred years ago, when the 
famous ‘‘ class ” examination was established at Oxford, 
the only really flourishing professorial lectures there 
were those in natural science (chemistry specifically). 
But although chemistry was the most popular study at 
the close of the eighteenth century, the examination 
statute put a complete extinguisher for the time being 
on that study at Oxford, for the professorial lectures 
could not hold their own as against the classical 
‘* private tuition ” of the colleges. 

I am glad to be able, in concluding, to agree toa 
certain extent with one remark of Mr. Cole’s. It is 
certainly a most undesirable development of private 
enterprise in education to bribe a clever lad with a so- 
called scholarship to attend a private tutor’s classes, 
with a view of misleading the public by a totally 
undeserved addition to such tutor’s “successes”. I 
made a vigorous, but I am afraid, ineffectual protest 
against that abuse in the ‘“‘ Globe” in August 1894. 


Iam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. P. Owen. 
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THE INVENTOR OF WIRELESS 


TELEGRAPHY. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Trent College, Derbyshire, R.S.O., 
23 July, 1902. 

Str,—The enclosed notice and prospectus,* sent 
to mein ‘Le Journal” of Tuesday’s date, in which a 
Professor Branly claims (or has claimed for him) that 
he is ‘‘le pére de la télégraphie sans fil”’, may be of 
interest & propos of the discussion which has lately 


been going on in your columns. 
Yours truly, 


ee loam RICK. 


* “Tentrée en scene de la télégraphie sans fil aura 
été sans contredit lun des plus grands événements 
scientifiques de ces dix dernitres années. 

“‘Nous sommes fier de pouvoir ajouter que c’est une 
ceuvre essentiellement francaise. Non pas seulement 
parce que, sans la découverte par M. le professeur 
Edouard Branly de la radioconduction, qui est l’Ame 
‘du systeéme, et du radioconducteur, qui en est la che- 
ville ouvriére, la télégraphie sans fil fat demeurée 4 
Tétat de chimére et d’utopie, mais encore parce que 
.c’est chez nous qu’elle a été poussée au plus haut degré 
‘de raffinement. ers 

‘Grace 4 l’inestimable concours de M. le professeur 
Branly, le pcre de la téltgraphie sans fil, dont la Société 
a su se ménager la collaboration scientifique exclusive, 
et acquérir les brevets francais et étrangers du nouveau 
radioconducteur qui défie toute concurrence, j'ai pu 
pousser les appareils et les procédés 4 un rare degré de 
perfection et mettre la Société hors de pair”. 


SCOTCHMAN OR SCOTSMAN. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


New Club, Glasgow, 23 July, 1902. 


Sir,—Allow me to join issue with ‘‘Scottishman” ! 
1 don’t think I ever heard the term before and I am 
perfectly certain that no Scot of my acquaintance would 
like to be described as a ‘‘Scottishman”! A Scot or 
a Scotchman or a Scotsman are the terms in general 
use and I think the bulk of us prefer the term Scot or 
Scotsman, certainly not the ugly and uneuphonious 
“¢Scottishman ”. 

I am, Sir, yours, 


A NATIVE. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAY REVIEw. 


Bankier House, Castlecary, Stirlingshire, 
28 July, 1902. 


Sir,—May a ‘‘Scotswoman” say a few words upon 
‘this subject ? 

My opinion is that no well-educated ‘‘ Scotsman ” 
‘would call himself a ‘‘Scotchman”’, unless, as one of 
your correspondents points out, it were a slip of the 
tongue. The latter is both incorrect and ugly. 

As for ‘‘Scottishman”! Surely the word is mere 
pedantry. Let us use ‘‘Scottish” as an adjective, by 
all means, but the noun, to me, is redundant. 

Yours truly, 


E. M. RIskK. 


Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
28 July, 1902. 
Srr,—I am an undoubted Scot, Scotsman or Scotch 
man. Will Mr. J. B. Pollok-Morris allow me to give 


vent to my patriotic feelings by asking for a glass of 
“Scots” or ‘‘ Scottish” whisky? If not, why not ? 


To the 


Iam, &c. 
A. C. R. MAITLAND. 


| 


REVIEWS. 
SNAPSHOTTING RUSSIA. 


‘* All the Russias.” By H. Norman. 
mann. 1902. 18s. net. 


ANGUINE but casual will be the intelligent reader’s 
verdict on ‘‘ All the Russias”. As a record of 
picturesque impressions vividly communicated—the 
descriptions of Georgia and the old oriental cities are 
particularly well done—as a convenient and distinctly 
readable condensation of what we have learned from 
English, French and German technical papers about 
Russia’s vast railway projects, in fact, as an evidence 
of journalistic activity and ability, the book is remark- 
able. Asa serious study of any of Russia’s problems 
it is valueless. 

Mr. Norman’s ‘‘modest aim has been to present a 
picture of the aspects of contemporary Russia of most 
interest to foreign readers, with especial reference to 
the recent remarkable industrial and commercial 
development of Russia, and the possibility of closer 
commercial and political relations between Russia 
and Great Britain”. This modest aim the author 
has not achieved. Chapters 22 and 23 respectively 
devoted to ‘‘M. de Witte and his Policy” and to 
*‘Russian Finance, Commerce and Industry” are far 
from convincing. In dealing with Russian finance 


London : Heine- 


Mr. Norman forestalls criticism as follows :— 
“IT must allude for a moment to the only 
way in which these remarkable and impressive 


figures are directly attacked, namely by the charge that 
they are not honest—that the Russian Budget, in a 
word, is ‘cooked’”. No thoughtful student of Russian 
economics is likely to make such a sweeping assertion. 
He knows that certain inaccuracies are overlooked in 
the official publications of the Budget; he also knows 
that these are not regarded as exact accounts of 
income and expenditure, but that they are rather looked 
upon as yearly diplomatic statements intended to 
reassure all whom they may concern. Each country 
has its own methods of protecting itself. This is 
perfectly legitimate. It is the business of other 
countries to make themselves acquainted with these 
methods. M. de Witte’s policy is imperative, dictated 
by the gravity of the situation. The attraction of 
foreign capital, so necessary for the development of his 
country’s unexploited natural resources, can only be 
compassed by convincing outsiders of her solvency 
and financial stability. We agree with Mr. Norman 
that the Minister of Finance is a strong man; for his 
courage and cool capacity we have the greatest admi- 
ration, but it must be remembered that he has to face 
the determined opposition of the Slavophiles to whom 
the artificially created industrial development means the 
destruction of their most cherished ideals. He has also 
to reckon with the militarism of General Kouropatkin 
and his followers, to say nothing of the situation 
created by the impossibility of providing employment for 
the poverty-stricken peasantry. One of the main 
aims of M. de Witte’s economic régime, ‘‘to provide 
a large proportion of the people with means of liveli- 
hood other than agriculture”, seems likely to prove 
difficult of realisation. In the leading industries the 
production per workman has trebled since 1861, the 
number of workmen employed has not even doubled. 
It is not our intention to blame M. de Witte for a 
state of things which has grown in acuteness since 
his accession to office, but these are points which 
cannot be ignored. 

As to the possibility of closer commercial and 
political relations between Russia and Great Britain, 
Mr. Norman uses many words but suggests no 
clear line of action. He informs us of the desira- 
bility of investing foreign capital in Russian enterprise, 
then in conclusion he seriously warns the Russian 
authorities that unless they are prepared to adopt more 
business-like methods the foreign capital will go 
elsewhere. On the establishment of closer political 
relations between the two countries it is doubtful 
whether the author has any settled convictions. 
We are told that Russia does not want India—for this 
statement official authority is quoted—yet Mr. Norman 
repeats the story of the ‘‘ absolutely secret ” railway 
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which he first triumphantly exposed in ‘‘ Scribner’s 
Magazine”, February, 1901, to the amusement of 
the Germans who were already well acquainted with the 
aims and objects of the famous ‘‘ Murghab Branch”. 
This line is described as ‘‘ simply a _ deliberate 
measure against Great Britain”. The Persian Gulf 
being the focus of Asiatic policy for three empires 
at the present moment, Mr. Norman’s handling 
of so important a subject is disappointing. He tells 
us that ‘‘one thing, and one alone, will keep Russia 
permanently from the Persian Gulf : some force stronger 
thanherown”. This we readily believe. Hecontinues 
‘I see no good reason in British interests why Russia 
should not develop Persia as a market for her surplus 
manufactures, why she should not bring her goods and 
passengers to the sea through Persia, why she should 
not have a naval base in the Persian Gulf. But I see 
excellent reasons why she should not come down to the 
Persian Gulf and immediately extinguish British and 
Indian trade there, as she has virtually done in Central 
Asia by the imposition of absolutely prohibitive duties. 
If she would bind herself, by formal treaty, to admit 
all foreign goods to Persia and transport them upon 
Persian railways on precisely the same terms as Russian 
goods, she might, in my opinion, have Persia to-morrow, 
with all the vast advantages its possession would confer 
upon her”. Ina footnote Mr. Norman adds “if no im- 
pediments were placed upon British trade in a Russian 
Persia, it would be the one exception to a hitherto 
invariable rule”. Does the author consider this an 
impartial statement of facts or must it be regarded 
as a disinclination to face them boldly ? 

A satisfactory example of the melodramatic element 
which pervades the book may be found in the opening 
chapter. The author asks ‘‘ What zs Russia?” Ina 
succession of admirably condensed paragraphs—each 
one pitched in a higher key than its forerunner—we are 
told what Russia is (according to Mr. Norman). The 
final paragraph contains the key to the enigma. 

*‘It would be easier to say what is mo¢ Russia.’ In 
world-affairs, wherever you turn you see Russia; 
wherever you listen you hear her. She moves in every 
path; she is mining in every claim. The ‘creeping 
murmur’ of the world is her footfall—the ‘ poring 
dark’ is her veil. To the challenge of the nations, 
as they peer from their borders, comes ever the same 
reply— 

‘** Who goes there ?’ 

“« Russia!’ ” 

And yet we seem to remember many spots on the 
face of the earth where the ‘‘ creeping murmur ” of her 
footfall and the ‘‘ poring dark” of her veil are un- 
known, therefore undreaded. M. de Witte will doubt- 
less be delighted to hear of the ‘‘ vast aggregations 
of capital in middle-class hands” mentioned by Mr. 
Norman, as this is what he requires in order 
to develop Russia industrially. But the picture of 
‘* Russia, with her fields, like our own, depleted of 
labour, which has gone to the factories and the 
towns” is quite a surprise. The number of 
workpeople employed in specialised industry being 
slightly over 1,500,000 we wonder what can have 
become of the remaining 6,000,000. When we are 
told that ‘‘ The share of the workmen in the students’ 
disturbances has been exaggerated, and the students 
themselves are without qualifications to lead any great 
movement” we realise how completely the author has 
been influenced by official reports. He has evidently 
had neither the time nor the inclination to follow the 
very systematic way in which the students have carried 
out what they consider—rightly or wrongly—to be their 
duty to their country. The necessity for the recent 
proclamation of martial Jaw in five districts of the 
Poltava Government may lead the author to reconsider 
his statement “‘ there is, so far, little of a revolutionary 
tendency ”’ in the labour question. 

The true source of Russian policy, an important 
point to all interested in the Russia of to-day, is dis- 
missed in the following words ‘‘ The influence of the 
throne is increasing rather than diminishing for I heard 
many complaints from educated Russians that certain 
Ministers of State were taking their proposals direct to 
the Tsar, whose signature made them irrevocably law, 
instead of submitting them first, as is customary, to 
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the Council of Ministers”. The complaints were 
probably against the extraordinary influence exercised 
over Nicholas II. by his favoured Ministers. The Tsar 
is no longer the mainspring of Russian policy. The 
lack of collective responsibility on the part of the 
Ministers is no new development. But a determined 
ruler was able to reconcile the various elements he 
gathered round him, or rather, he used them as instru- 
ments to carry out his will. Even the discreet Pro- 
curator of the Holy Synod has recently admitted that 
‘‘the Emperor only confirms the decisions of his Cabinet 
and consequently is not responsible for their mistakes”. 
Such a declaration from so trustworthy a source indi- 
cates how effectually a growing powerful bureaucracy 
is undermining the autocratic power. How seriously 
the conflicting tendencies of the different Ministers in- 
terfere with the work of the Government may also be 
inferred from the energetic manner in which M. de 
Witte is gathering under his own control various 
departments of State. 

English writers persist in dwelling upon Russia’s 
advance towards the ‘‘sun and warm water”. Mr. 
Norman is no exception to the rule. He advises us 
never to forget that ‘‘ Eastward the course of Empire 
takes its way; that as the sap rises, as the sparks fly 
upward, as the tides follow the moon, so Russia goes 
to the sunrise and the warm water”. It would be more 
correct to point out that Russia has radiated from an 
inland centre. The present Russification of Finland ; 
the recent laws passed against German settlers in the 
Baltic Provinces; the solicitude for the welfare of 
Servia, Bulgaria and Montenegro; the dismay at the 
Sultan’s concession to Germany; what has this 
activity to do with ‘‘the sunrise”? In following the 
line of least resistance Russia pursues a_ perfectly 
natural course. Her expansion towards the East has 
hitherto met with little or no opposition. Her Pan- 
Slavic ambitions in a westward direction require more 
careful manipulation, her movements therefore are much 
less obvious. 


ARISTOPHANES NATURALISED. 


‘The Comedies of Aristophanes.” Edited and 
metrically translated by B. Bickley Rogers. 
Vol. V: Frogs, Ecclesiazuse. London: Bell. 
1902. ° 15S. 


\ X } 1TH the exception perhaps of Lucian Aristophanes 

seems to be the only Greek of antiquity over whom 
a modern reader may laugh heartily to himself in soli- 
tude. That amiable sceptic as to the merits of the 
classics, the late James Payn, was perhaps not un- 
naturally much depressed by Paley’s collection of Greek 
wit but even he would surely have been amused by the 
version before us. To Englishmen it is a special charm 
of Aristophanes that he is not only laughable but 
characteristically English in his vein of comicality. 
The whole tenor of their education produces in 
Englishmen a certain specialised delight in the dis- 
comfiture of ‘‘rotters”. We know what sort of 
answer would await the schoolboy who when asked 
whether So-and-so was at home should reply like the 
Euripidean porter— 


> ” oa ” >? vy 7 
OUK évoov €voov €OTI(V €EL YVoORnV EXELS. 


Even in these mild days he would be forcibly reminded ~ 
that this is not a ‘‘ way we have in the public schools” 
of answering callers. In the mind of Aristophanes 
Euripides was not only like his own porter AadAns, a » 
‘frotter”’, but he was also zavwipyos, a ‘Swrong’un”. It 
says much for the comic genius of the poet that he was 
not obliged to run riot in mere abuse of a poetry anda 
philosophy which he honestly thought of evil influence 
but was also able to make men so great as Socrates 
and Euripides so supremely ridiculous. 

Induced by this volume to re-read ‘‘ Aristophanes’ 
Apology” with its cranky spelling it struck us that 
this spelling is just exactly one of those affectations 
which a typical English education makes ludicrous and 
distasteful in after life. When a boy has learned not. 
to say that So-and-so is both at home and not at home 
he will be less likely to think in after years that he has 
achieved something valuable by writing ‘‘ Athenai’”” 
instead of ‘‘ Athens” and ‘‘ Pnux” instead of ‘‘ Pnyx”. 
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Grote, the principal English exponent of this craze, 
was a schoolboy it seems at the Charterhouse but he 
left school at sixteen. As for Browning we must think 
considerably Jess of his authority on such a point when 
we find him writing— 


‘* In spite of Theramenes and his like ’— 


just as a certain ill-starred dramatist once perpetrated 
the line— 


‘* Of young Charmides and the Academe ”. 


These false quantities do not make for humility in 
protest. The spelling in question seems to be very 
dear to the shallower sort of American scholars to 
whose pages it gives an air of erudition at 2 cheap rate. 

When George III. was told of somebody’s apology 
for Christianity he naively observed that he had not 
been aware that it required an apology—and something 
of the sort occurred to us in re-reading Browning’s 
poem. We cannot of course impute to a poet all the 
opinions of his puppets but it really does seem that the 
protests put in the mouth of Balaustion against the 
indecorums of comedy are not only, as is obvious, quite 
factitious and anachronistic but are also of a more 
violent sincerity than might have been expected of a 
poet who could find in Rabelais that ‘jolly chapter” 
which James Payn failed to find. 


‘*T heard Lusistraté. 
Waves, said to wash pollution from the world, 
Take that plague memory” &c. 


With one part of his mind Browning certainly seems 
to have meant this—and perhaps the reason may be that 
he was not, when one thinks of it, a great master of the 
merely ludicrous. To be simply and cheerily laughable 
is the only palliation of indecorum and people sit in 
judgment on this or that author—on Rabelais or on 
Aristophanes—accordingly as they individually find less 
risibility in the one than the other. We may add that 
Mr. Rogers has shown immense literary tact in Angli- 
cising scabrous passages without offence. 

Speaking of the book generally it is difficult to be 
grateful enough to Mr. Rogers for his really splendid 
labours of love and learning. Not only does he seem 
to have waded through all the commentators but he 
has brought to bear upon them a knowledge of the 
world and a sense of literature which commentators 
have not always possessed. Conington once went in 
all seriousness to Jowett to ask him whether he thought 
it impossible that Dido’s phrase about A2neas ‘‘ quam 
forti pectore et armis!” might mean ‘‘and what a 
magnificent chest and shoulders he has!” Not only is 
Mr. Rogers incapable of literary wobblings of this 
kind, not only is he well read and as capable of 
illustrating his text by quoting from Shelley as from 
Terence Mulvaney—but we will give a little instance 
of the sound work that he does in the way of scholar- 
ship. It seems incredible that the Scholiast and all 
the commentators should have failed to understand the 
following passage and translated Bdzrovot by ‘‘ wash” 
as Mr. Rogers tells us they all do. 

TpPOTA Lev yap Tapia 
Pdmrrovort Peppa Kata Tov dpxatov vopov 


c Ve (Z 
AaTASATAacat, 


Mr. Rogers conclusively shows in his note that this does 
not mean that they rinsed their wools in hot water but 
that they dyed them. He cites the well-known com- 
parison in the ‘‘ Republic” of dyeing with education 
where Pdrrew épia is the very phrase used. As for 
Mr. Rogers’ metrical version it is delightfully musical 
and idiomatic and the choruses go sparkling along like 
those of a Gilbertian play. 

Thinking of Mr. Gilbert, the Aristophanes of our days, 
it may be asked why metrical comic drama does not 
bulk more largely in our literary outlook. We fear the 
answer must be that a modern burlesque audience is 
very much below the Greek level. The public had tobe 
educated to the Gilbertian drama and coaxed to it with 
most tuneful music before they took to it at all and 
even then they were liable to miss the most obvious 
points. They thought for example that the song in 
‘*Ruddigore” about the ‘‘bold Mounseer” was not a 
skit on English braggadocio but a serious insult to 
France. Nor do we think that they would recognise 
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allusions and quotations after the manner of the Greeks 
of old. Taking Mr. Stephen Phillips as our Euripides 
—which will be a change for him after being so much 
likened to Sophocles and A‘schylus—there is probably 
no line of his better known than this— 





‘* And all the rivers running to the sea ”’. 


Nevertheless if a modern burlesque writer were to quote 
or parody the line we seriously doubt whether it would 
be recognised by more than about five per cent. of the 
audience in any part of the house. It is not a matter 
of desperate importance. The ability to recognise quo- 
tations is no necessity of national happiness or great- 
ness; in this matter a nation ‘‘though very poor may 
still be very blest ’—nevertheless it will do us no harm 
to reflect that if we want an occasional Aristophanes 
we must become a little less Boeotian. 








PERCY! ESPERANCE! 
‘*A History of the House of Percy.” By Gerald 
Brenan. Edited by W. A. Lindsay. London: 
Freemantle. 1902. 42s. net. 


M ODERN criticism is destructive and it is impossible 

to say which will be the next ancient pedigree 
to be taken from the shelf for dissection by the 
scientific genealogist; but there seems little reason 
to doubt the general accuracy of the Percy pedigrees 
from the end of the eleventh century. Sir T. Banks 
says the antiquity of the noble tamily of Percy 
is unquestionable. However. we can _ skip the 
‘“‘Pedegrees, lives and deathes of the Percies from 
fower descents afore the conquest”, and even for four 
after and still fairly acknowledge the name of Percy to 
be one of the most ancient and illustrious on the roll of 
English chivalry. 

A brief glance at the history of the family is sufficient 
to show in what stirring events different members of the 
house of Percy have played a part. On the whole, 
these old Percies have proved themselves throughout 
noble sons of a noble stock, consistently honest and 
fearless, no mean trucklers either to king or people. 
About the middle of the twelfth century Joscelin de 
Louvain, by his marriage with the heiress of Percy, 
founded the dynasty of Louvain-Percy, that dynasty 
which may be presumed to have run its course 
when Joscelin, fifth Earl of the new creation left sole 
heiress the Lady Elizabeth who married for third 
husband Charles Seymour, sixth Duke of Somerset. 
With Henry of Alnwick the Border career of the 
Percies may be said to commence. This was the lord 
who was present at Caerlaverock, and fought at 
Bannockburn where he was made prisoner by the Scots. 
Henry, the second Baron, opponent of the Spensers, as 
his father had been of Piers Gaveston, took part in the 
siege of Berwick, served at Halidon Hill, and com- 
manded at Nevill’s Cross where his son, another 
Henry, fresh from the field of Crecy, helped his father 
to gain the day. Everyone knows—or ought to 
know—how at Otterbourne, Harry Hotspur and his 
brother Ralph were led away, prisoners of the Scot 
from the field where the gallant Douglas lay dying, 
how later fiery Hotspur fell sword in hand at Shrews- 
bury, how his grey-headed father the first Earl, out- 
lawed, hunted, brought to bay at last, died fighting 
againt a royal force on Bramham Moor. The next 
earl, loyal to the house of Lancaster, poured out his 
life blood for the grandson of Henry Bolingbroke at 
S. Albans, an example followed by his four sons, 
Egremont at Northampton, Earl Henry and Sir Richard 
on Towton Field, and ‘‘the Gledd of Dunstanburgh ” 
at Hedgely Moor. No better instance could be given 
of the exterminating influence the dynastic wars of the 
fifteenth century had on the great houses of the day. 
Sprung from a stock so traditionally loyal to the Red 
rose, no wonder that the fourth Earl felt no great 
enthusiasm for the family of York, and it must have 
been with a feeling of relief that he witnessed the over- 
throw of Richard and saw Henry Richmond seated on 
the throne of England. The times had taught this heir 
of Percy caution; he walked warily, but this did not 
save him from being murdered by the mob, although 
he had chivalrously undertaken the somewhat dangerous 
course of pleading his people’s poverty before the grasp- 
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ing king. After, came Henry Algernon, ‘‘ The Magni- 
ficent”. To his extravagance the chronicles bear 
witness, but it was his warrior brother of Flodden 
fame, rather than he, who kept up the fighting tradi- 
tions of the family. Prematurely old, continually 
pressed for money, humbled by the upstart, but not one 
iota less ‘‘magnificent” for that reason, Wolsey— 
‘“‘The Magnificent”? must be reckoned one of life’s 
failures. The story of his son and successor Henry 
‘*The Unlucky” is sad enough: the heart goes out to 
this lonely man whose romance with Anne Boleyn 
would form fine subject-matter for a dramatist who 
could treatit adequately. Delicate in health, too gentle 
by nature for the age in which it was his lot to live, 
crossed in love by the royal debauchee, mated to a 
woman who continuously showed herself his enemy, 
estranged through no fault of his own from his brethren, 
fated to sit as one of the judges at the trial of his old 
sweetheart, struggling ever against the legacy of 
poverty left him by his father, he nevertheless did his 
duty on the Borders well and bravely. Rightly was he 
nicknamed ‘‘The Unlucky”. Death must indeed 
have been welcome. He died, deserted by his 
kindred, a broken man, born out of his time. His 
brothers Sir Thomas and Sir Ingelram took part in 
the famous Pilgrimage of Grace, which cost the 
former his head, his children their inheritance and 
introduced Ingelram to a temporary acquaintance- 
ship with the Tower prison. The days of Mary saw 
the clouds lift for the sons of Sir Thomas: by their 
valour in arms they won anew for Percy the earldom of 
Northumberland ; but when the hypocritical Elizabeth 
stepped into her sister’s shoes, the wily Cecil set his 
snares to trap the open-hearted Earl Thomas, ever 
consistently the loyal friend of the unfortunate Mary 
Stuart. Driven to take up arms in self-defence in the 
mismanaged Rising of the North, he was betrayed for 
a price and ended his career at the block. When the 
cause was lost, his faithful Countess shared all the 
hardships of her husband’s wanderings, and her plucky 
efforts to cheer him, to save his life and revenge his 
death, form a striking tale of a wife’s devotion. Henry, 
who succeeded, was a strong contrast to his predecessor, 
but his cautious opportunism availed him no better 
than did the openly avowed opposition to royal 
authority, his brother. Unjustly charged with treason, 
lodged in the Tower, he met his death there—it seems 
safe to say—by the hand of the assassin. His son the 
‘*‘Wizard Earl” is a taking character, though little 
sympathy can be felt for the father’s selfish career. 
The family traditions could give the ‘‘ Wizard” no 
reason to love the blood-stained Elizabeth or the 
treacherous Cecils. This earl was an original with some- 
thing fascinating about him : whether fitting out against 
the Spaniard, quarrelling with stark old Sir Francis 
Vere, or later in life, smoking his pipe with, and trying 
to cheer his fellow- prisoner and cameradoe Raleigh, there 
is an open-hearted honesty about him which appeals 
to one and contrasts favourably with the diplomatic, 
ambitious prudence of his father. Bitterly must he 
have cursed his relationship to Thomas of ‘‘ Powder” 
fame. There was something of humour too in his matri- 
monial tiffs : the advice to his son setting forth on his 
travels reminds us of Polonius, and who knows but 
that Chesterfield derived inspiration from those quaint 
‘‘Instructions to my Son”. He had his hobbies for- 
tunately, otherwise long sojourn in the Tower must 
have broken that undaunted spirit. With satisfaction 
we can picture the old man passing the brief remainder 
of his days at liberty and in peace, amusing himself 
with his gardening and tree-planting. His heir, the 
famous statesman, should ever be honoured by the 
sea service as the first great naval reformer. Always 
too broadminded to adopt extreme principles, no fitter 
man could have been chosen as leader of the moderate 
party and guardian of the king’s younger children; 
and when others stood by trembling, it was he who 
spoke up boldly against the usurper Cromwell. He 
lived to see peace in the land and ended his days 
honoured and respected by all parties even if never 
greatly loved. The reign of his son Joscelin was brief 
and not remarkable ; with him—so far as it is possible 
as yet to judge—terminated the senior male line of 
Louvain-Percy. 


There is plenty of material to be gathered from this. 
line alone wherewith to write a lengthy history, but 
Mr. Brenan gives an account also of the earlier Percies. 
and tells us much of bearers of the name of Percy in 
modern times. He sets out his facts with picturesque 
effect, occasionally perhaps, with a little bias. His. 
‘‘House of Percy” follows appropriately on the 
‘“‘House of Douglas” in the series of histories of 
great houses, and it throws many a sidelight on im- 
portant events and intrigues of different periods, for 
here we obtain a panoramic view of many of the great 
dead who helped to make the history of England. One 
is loth to pick fault with good and conscientious work, 
but we think the learned editor is well advised to dis- 
claim responsibility for Mr. Brenan’s ideas respecting 
feudal law and tenure. Since however he does so in 
express terms, we are entitled to assume that the 
genealogical tables and heraldic matter have his sanc- 
tion and approval both as editor and Windsor Herald. 
We should like therefore to know what authority there 
is for supposing the Percies of the twelfth century 
to have any motto, let alone the well-known ‘‘ Es- 
perance”. It is impossible to share Mr. Brenan’s 
surprise that the French family de Perci, although it 
asserts kinship with the English Percies should carry 
‘‘ Sable a chief indented or”: the date of separation, 
even if the two families had acommon origin, must have 
been at a time when hereditary arms were practically 
unknown. The genealogicaltables mention ‘‘ barons” 
when that word apparently bore no other meaning than 
that of homager. We hardly like bluntly to contradict 
the Windsor Herald but we are sceptical when we 
notice ‘‘ Als-Gernons”, date 1067, carrying his Az,, 
five fusils conjoined in fesse or. Turning to Egre- 
mont, Banks says that at S. Dionyse, York, is a 
stained-glass window ‘‘ whereon is represented the 
portraits of George Percy Lord Egremont, his wife and 
children”. We give the statement in the hope that it 
may bring us further information on the subject, but do: 
not guarantee the correctness of it. 

On Table III the old error is repeated of printing 
Bewick as Beswick. Bewick is, or was, a place in the 
parish of Aldburgh by the Sea; in the parish church of 
Aldburgh alone, Alan and Mary Percy are found to have 
baptized nine children. For these facts the attention 
of both author and editor is called to an article on 
‘‘Percy of Beverley” in the eighth volume of the 
‘Herald and Genealogist”, which they seem to have 
overlooked, but if so, it does not add to one’s confidence- 
in the remainder of the Tables, neither does it look like 
careful editing. When the name of Windsor Herald 
appears on a work of this kind readers are very 
naturally inclined to swallow everything in good faith = 
it is therefore necessary to tell them to be on their 
guard. It might not be amiss before leaving the 
“House of Percy”, to make another extract from 
Banks’ ‘‘ Baronia Anglica Concentrata”. ‘‘In 1827, 
when the editor was in the United States, he met two. 
brothers of the name of Percy who held Jands in 
Virginia, and claimed descent from the said Mr. George 
Percy: In which respect they would be the right male 
heirs of the Earldom of Northumberland of the de novo 
creation, the ancient one being suspended in the 
Crown.” This George Percy was brother of the third 
Earl of the creation of 1557 and is stated on the 
pedigree on Table III. to have died in 1632 s.p. We 
may yet hear of a Yankee claimant to the ancient 
honours of Louyain-Percy. 


THE OXFORD DICTIONARY. 


‘© A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles.” 
Vol. VI. Lap—Leisurely. By H. Bradley, 2s. 6d.5. 
Vol. VII. O—Onomastic. By J. A. H. Murray, 
5s. Oxford: at the.@larendon Press. 1902. 


WE appear to be already within not very distant 
sight of the completion of this momentous 
work. Whilst Mr. Bradley is pressing on with the 
sixth volume (L—N), Dr. Murray has already opened 
the seventh with a double part extending from ‘‘O” 
to ‘‘ Onomastic”’, and the newly appointed third editor, 
Mr. Craigie, is almost ready with the first part of 
Volume VIII. which when completed will carry the 
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work to the end of S. After that two more volumes 
will deal with the rest of the alphabet. The latest 
section as usual shows enormous additions to the 
vocabulary of earlier dictionaries. In the Os (up to 
‘*Onomastic”) Johnson had but 384 words; Cassell’s 


‘‘ Encyclopedic” enlarged this to 1,444; but the | 


Oxford Dictionary includes 3,565 words. The corre- 
sponding quotations in Johnson were only 1,055 ; here 
they number 14,276. Johnson’s quotations, no doubt, 
were more interesting from a literary point of view, for he 
gave long extracts, and the hack in search of poetical 
adornments to an article could generally find some- 
thing more or.Jess apposite. In the Oxford Dictionary 
the extracts are of course limited to their strictly 
lexicological purpose, and form a marvellously com- 
plete history of the uses of each word, with full dates 
and references. As an example of careful classification, 
the preposition ‘‘Of”, which fills nearly twenty columns, 
is well worth studying, and we can readily believe that 
it took ‘‘many weeks of work”. It is a most difficult 
word to arrange, but the order here given, illustrated 
by nearly a thousand quotations, leaves nothing to be 
desired in point of clearness or completeness. Other 
important articles are ‘‘On”, “One”, “Off”, “Old”, 
with their derivations and combinations, such as “ off- 
side”’, drive ‘‘to the off”, “off colour”, “‘ off licence”, 
eome-lorse , “old maid”, “‘old = wife’, and ‘that 
‘old-time’? which Americans use on every possible 
occasion. Under ‘‘Oak” not only do we find much 
comprehensive botanical information but other curious 
facts, such as the derivation of ‘‘The Oaks” and the 
application of ‘‘oaks” to denote the suit of clubs. 
The ‘‘oak fern”, now limited to Polypodium dryopteris, 
was formerly a name given by the early herbalists to 
the common Polypody and other ferns. Under ‘‘Od” 
or ‘‘Odd” the student of strange oaths will find a 
curious collection. ‘‘O. K.” is treated as American 
slang, but we have recently seen it persistently 
employed on proof-sheets from a well-known New 
York press as the equivalent of the English proof- 
reader’s ‘‘qy?”. Among other things which the careless 
writer may read with profit are the critical use of the 
words ‘‘ obelus ” and ‘‘ obelize”’ and the correct meaning 
of ‘‘objurgation”, which is too commonly used as 
though synonymous with expletive. Specially interesting 
are the articles on ‘‘Oda”, ‘‘ Odalisque”, ““Ogee”’, 
‘‘Ogham”, ‘‘ Oasis”, the Exchequer term ‘‘ Oni”, and 
‘‘Ogre”, which seems to have been an invention of 
Perrault, possibly founded on Orcus, and certainly is 
not to be connected with Ugri, Ungri, and Hungarian. 
. “Odd” and ‘‘ Odds ” are full of curious matter, and we 
are surprised to find that ‘‘oddments” was used by 
Madame d’Arblay as long ago as 1796. The scientific 
and medical articles are very numerous and of course 
admirably done, whilst even grocers should be fascinated 
by the little monograph on ‘‘Oleomargarine”. Alto- 
gether the vast work is marching steadily on, ohne 
Hast, ohne Rast, and we congratulate the editors on 
their unqualified success. 


NOVELS. 


“A Double-Barrelled Detective Story.” By Mark 
Twain. London: Chatto and Windus. 1902. 35. 6d. 
It is sad to find Mark Twain missing with both 
barrels, but his ‘‘ detective story ” is hopeless. We have 
had quite enough of Sherlock Holmes by this time, and 
his introduction into another man’s fiction is a trifle too 
much. The book is an odd jumble: there is very 
nearly a serious plot, arising out of a very disgusting 
incident, and then the story tails off into a feeble 
burlesque of detective fiction. 


‘‘The Bears of Blue River.” By Charles Major. 
London: Macmillan. 1902. 6s. 

For untold years bear stories and fishing anecdotes 
have borne a somewhat evil reputation and the records 
of ‘‘ The Bears of Blue River ” do very little to remove 
the stigma. But the singularly graphic description of 
such a sportsman’s paradise as the State of Indiana in 
the early ‘‘ twenties”, where bears, deer, beavers, 
wolves, and other wild animals flourished exceedingly, 
is enough to warm the blood of the most confirmed 
stay-at-home. For this as for many other reasons the 











book may be heartily commended. Most of the illus- 


trations are worthy of praise. 


‘Jack Ellington.” A Novel. By Wilben Blake. 
London: Sonnenschein. 1902. 6s. 


It is strange how rarely a story-writer can present 
us with a good man who is not a prig. Wilben 
Blake’s Jack Ellington is by no means an exception to: 
the rule; he discourses of the evils of betting and our 
sympathies are at once with his opponents: he carries 
on a dull discussion on Agnosticism during a picnic 
which was says the author ‘‘ pleasant and enjoyable ”. 
It is, however, a weary affair to the reader. The 
story in plot and incident is closely allied to the 
penny novelettes and similar literature under the 
weight of which our railway bookstalls groan, but 
it is less excellent than its cheaper rivals owing to the 
addition of these long conversations on religious, 
ethical and political matters. 


‘Jim Twelves, A.B. and Trained Man.” By W. F. 
Shannon. London: Methuen. 1902. 35. 6d. 


‘‘ Jim Twelves” is not by any means up to the 
standard of its author’s ‘‘Mess Deck”, but some of 
the tales told by the eponymous Able Seaman are very 
refreshing. The story called ‘‘ A Deviation”, recount- 
ing the adventures of two seamen in East Africa, is 
very much spun out, and hovers between the ordinary 
book of adventure for boys and the semi-humorous 
beguiler of railway journeys. The short stories are de- 
cidedly better, and that of the ship’s doctor’s perplexi- 
ties over a teetotal stoker is an effective warning against 
temperate habits. In these days of Kiplingism we are 
glad to see that Mr. Shannon has not the taintest wish 
to vulgarise the navy which he seems to know so well. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Archbishop Rotherham.” By H. L. Bennett. 
Ruddock. 1902. 

“This little book”, writes Canon Bennett in his preface, 
“is the work of an amateur local historian. If he discovers 
his village among the numerous manors of John of Gaunt, he 
considers it a duty to the nation to write the history of the 
dynasty of Lancaster from the meridian of that village”. We 
could do with a good many more peacock historians provided 
they wrote with the care and in the charming way that should 
make this book of interest to many outside the district of which 
it treats. It is true that when Canon Bennett turns from the 
career of Archbishop Rotherham—whose “feet touch the very 
rim of the sealed enclosure of the Middle Age”, but who died 
before any breath of the “ marvellous surprize” of the sixteenth 
century touched him—he does not offer any very new or striking 
suggestions about the history of England during the York and 
Lancaster struggle. His narrative of the first and second 
crises of the War of the Roses might seem to one rather flat 
after reading the second and third parts of Shakespeare’s 
“Henry VI.” ; but it is necessary to his purpose, though it is 
not known what part, if any of consequence, Rotherham played 
at this period. On the other hand there is clear enough 
evidence of wise research in much that directly pertains to 
Rotherham himself; and throughout the language has 
distinction. 


“The Church Quarterly Review.” 
July, 19025 6s: 

The “Church Quarterly” is a very strong number this 
time. If we had space, we should like to discuss nearly every 
article in the issue. In the first place we are extremely glad to 
find a further, the fourth, instalment of the Historic Enquiry 
into the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. These articles are, of 
course, not easy reading, but the “Church Quarterly” has a 
clientéle that is well able to appreciate their value. Two 
articles of special interest deal with religion in France, and the 
impression they leave is one of encouragement. There is a 
“Catholic Reaction”, and the reaction has developed some of the 
noblest types of religious character—character formed by personal 
following of Christ. To ‘Religion and Politics in France” 
there is a very dark side. It is made increasingly clear that 
the Republican Government is rootedly hostile, not only to the 
Catholic Church, but to Christianity. There are however 
evidences of impatience of this attitude in nota few. ‘Some 
Aspects of the Modern Novel”, however, is the article that will 
probably attract the most attention. This article we cannot 
highly commend. It seems hopelessly to lack literary judg- 
ment, or it sets up a very low literary standard. It is alarming 
to find the “Church Quarterly” commending Guy Boothby, 
Max Pemberton, Conan Doyleand the Kailyard men as literary 
models, 


Lincoln : 


London: Spottiswoode. 
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“The Law Quarterly Review.” 
Limited July 1902. 5s. 

The July number of the “-Law Quarterly” is even more than 
usually good. An especial feature of the Review is always its 
semi-historical semi-legal articles and the ‘ Council and Star 
Chamber” by Mr. A. T. Carter the ‘‘ History of Patent Law in 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries” by Mr. E. 
Wyndham Hulme: “Is Outlawry Obsolete” by Mr. H. Erle 
Richards, suggested by the case of “ Col.” Lynch and “ The Ex- 
chequer of the Jews” a review of the latéSt volume of the Selden 
Society, are all extremely able disquisitions on their several 
subjects. Mr. Ernest Bowen-Rowlands’ article on ‘County 
Court Judges and their Jurisdiction” is a sort of brief for the 
County Court judges and contrasts them in humorous mood 
with the High Court judges. More seriously Mr. Bowen- 
Rowlands discusses such defects in the County Court Practice 
as the too great freedom of appeal and the working of 
imprisonment for debt ; a commendable line of criticism. The 
article on “The English Law of Defamation” by Mr. Frank 
Carr, on “The Differentiation of Capital and Income” by Mr. 
W. Strachan, and on “Insurance of Enemies’ Property” by 
Mr. D. F. Pennant, are of the severe legal treatise type. 
Notes and Book Reviews are excellent as they always are in 
this Review. 


London: Stevens and Sons, 


GERMAN LITERATURE, 


Die Serényt. Zwei verschiedene Geschichten. Von Otto Erich 
Hartleben. Berlin: S. Fischer Verlag 1902. M.2. 

We are growing sick of the modern short story with 
its invariable thrum on the heartstrings of hysteria, per- 
formed by fingers whether clumsy, dexterous, or artistic. That 
Hartleben’s touch is the last will not be doubted by any who 
have read or seen his ‘‘Rosenmontag”, reviewed here on 
its first publication. NHartleben is essentially dramatic, and 
in this narrative we behold another neurotic play in the 
form of a “Diary”. These diaries, for how much morbid 
emotion are they responsible in literature, especially in 
German literature, where Goethe set the example long ago in 
“Werter” ! From the moment we began the recital, its pauses 
and finale were divined. We knew that she would end in suicide, 
we knew that the villain would destroy her by cynical silence, we 
knew that the lover was a proud nincompoop, and we knew that 
an ounce of healthy common sense would have prompted 
the heroine to speak out frankly from the first, to avoid the 
“ Diary ” like the pest, and to spare Herr Hartleben much 
pretty writing, and his public the “third and fourth editions” 
of a languid sensation: for the emotions of these pages are 
dilettante ; their causes and effects are not inevitable: there 
is no sense either of Destiny or Nemesis about them: they 
are not tragic at all; only a flirtation with the nerve fiddle- 





strings. : 
The second story—“ Ein fideler Hof ”—is much more to our 
taste. It is a pretty court fairy-tale of the “ Prince Otto” or 


“Prisoner of Zenda” order : but these stories are more natural 
and indigenous to Germany where the old ideals of miniature 
courts with their absurd majesty and majestic absurdities have 
never been abandoned. It is a tale of light irony. The 
king who adores poets, and thinks to educate his people 
by the theatre, the prime minister who foresees and 
brushes away the lilliputian embarrassments that result 
with his pet ejaculation of “Schiller Robert Blum and 
Luther”; the two sentimental daughters, the two poets, 
their lovers—one the heir of a neighbouring princelet 
strolling incognito—these are the persons of the filagree 
farce. Perhaps the best passage is that where the king 
discovers the mischief that the poet prince’s performed play 
has wrought in his own nest, and the rank of the so-called 
“poet” at the same moment. He is much shocked that the 
poet is after all “only a common prince”, but of course he 
relents and true love is rewarded at the expense of crowned 
dignity. 

Both these trenchant novelettes are after all hardly judged 
with fairness by English standards. There is so much in the 
nuances of national associations. The censure of military 
morality in the one, the light satire of royal patronage in the 
other, are notes appealing to many a subtle chord and discord 
in the German temperament. For us however they mean no 
more than what they are, very clever and rather inconclusive 
studies in exaggeration by a writer from whose fame and talents 
we expect a less local and a more forcible message. 


Gegen seinen Willen. Roman von A, von Gersdorff. Dresden 
und Leipzig : Verlag von Carl Reissner. 1902. M. Sh 

A statesman with an iron will and constitution, who writes 
novels anonymously, a vacillating young Count in violent 
love with a radiant and blameless ballerina, the ballerina her- 
self who falls in love with the novelist-statesman, as he with 
her, after pharisaically warning the young Count against her,— 
all this promised matter for that character-development which 
we expected from the author. But the events soon undeceived 
us—a masked ball, a clandestine correspondence, a duel, a 
burning theatre, a burnt actress, the statesman left for dead but 
recovered (dangerously ill and dangerously well again), the 
actress disfigured (affianced to the distracted statesman) who 





elopes with her doctor, an anti-climax, an éclaircissement—these 
soon convinced us that we were in the old regions and régime 
of melodrama once more, where sensational incidents are 
merely the pegs on which to hang conventional or uncon- 
ventional types. Well, a short railway journey may be consoled, 
some fine descriptions of early morning and late evening may 
be skipped, and when we come to our journey’s end, we shall 
remain exactly where we were. We wonder what Lord 
Beaconsfield would have said to the intellectual ballerina flirt- 
ing with the statesman because he had written a powerful 
romance under a nom de guerre. ‘All men are vain,” he once 
remarked, “some women are not so”: but, as he also 
observed, “no man has a right to be conceited until he is 
successful”. 


Die Insel des Friedens. Roman von A. v. Klinckowstroem. 
Zwei Bander. Dresden und Leipzig: E. Pierson’s Verlag. 
1gor. M.6. 

“The head of a Roman emperor on the body of a gladiator”: 
such is the hero. It sounds ridiculous enough. But as we pro- 
ceeded, the force and originality of this extraordinary story gained 
upon us, until we felt that here at last was an individual 
creation, something different from what we had read before, 
something instinct with character and with the reality which is 
born of it. For of how many of our modern romances can it be 
said that their events are developed from their characters ? Even 
in the better ones, the converse is usually true; and hence 
also it often happens that their frequent unpleasantness offends 
less because we feel that they are conventional figments, how- 
ever unconventional they make-believe to appear. 

The central figure is Jan, a still youthful Dutchman who 
has buried a stormy past. Full of socialist aspirations, he has 
found in efforts to impress them on literature that their co- 
professors are no better than the selfish crowd, and that 
the majority are as grasping and as much monopolists as their 
ess idealist brethren of the pen. It is only in the end however 
that the free play of his own character reveals to him that his 
very highest ambitions for the good of humanity are in truth 
prompted by an egoistic vanity to be regarded as a social 
saviour. When thescene opens he is a lonely poet in a fashion- 
able watering-place, pleased at his renown, and affecting an 
isolated and unrooted existence. Two families with which his 
own destinies are soon to be entwined are at once introduced. 
The one, that of his old school friend Kees who lives in affec- 
tionate retirement with Engelke, his saintly and crippled 
sister, the most cheerful, the most selfless, the most innocent, 
the most sympathetic being imaginable. The other is that of 
a great heiress Grita with a fashionable and restless mother 
who is glad that business in the West Indies so constantly 
severs her husband from her. The socialist-poet adoring 
the unselfish sisterliness of Engeike marries her, though 
Grita has already allured him. He has determined to realise 
his aspirations by administering a small estate in the Tyrol on 
socialist principles asan “ Island of Peace” ; and to this estate 
the couple—more united than wedded — retire. Engelke, 
always angelic tries to teach and to win the peasant children 
and is only half baffled by the priests. Jan tries various 
experiments. to elevate (and discontent) the peasants, but is 
always disgusted at the innate coarseness of their fibre, 
and the inherent dishonesty of their gratitude. Gradually 
the discontent that he has himself evoked begins to recoil 
upon himself, but he still consoles himself by the devoted 
serenity of his bride. Meanwhile, Grita has been affianced 
to Kees, her fond admirer. Her mother has gone for 
health’s sake to Riva, and the project of her stay en route 
at the ideal colony is mooted and pressed by Engelke. She 
comes, adoring her angelic friend by her profane worship, and, 
half-shocking, half-intoxicating the husband by her “ beauté de 
diable,” escapades with the wild Tyrolese peasants. She rejoins 
her mother and returns home. But soon a fresh scheme is 
manceuvred by destiny to enable her to meet her betrothed in 
the Utopian household. Jan (as on the first occasion, from 
Munich) fetches and escorts her from the Engadine. And 
here, by subtle touches, the author paints the growing 
ascendency which this wayward, warm-blooded, and imperious 
beauty exercises over the hitherto dutiful husband of the 
crippled, childless wife, and the fatalities which bend Grita 
to feel the intensity of her passion for him and her gradual re- 
vulsion against the bondage of her betrothal. She is full of exu- 
berant activity, manages and arranges all his philanthropies, 
quells the children of nature whom he vainly strives to control, and 
absorbs all—and most of all himself, by her electric magnetism. 
Engelke is ill. Her brother’s visit is put off. Jan feels more 
and more that it is impossible: yet his spiritual attraction 
towards his wife in her uncomplaining delicacy of health 
and suffering is more and more remorsefully intensified. 
That wife in a tragic moment sends for her brother, regardless 
of her own suffering, and never doubting that Grita yearns to 
behold him. The Nemesis of character henceforth heightens. 
The subsidised but disappointed peasants revolt, and in one 
supreme moment, described by a master pen, the guilty pair 
are tempted to elope, and only restrained by the realised 
thought of the frail bodily presence and the spiritual nature 
that watch over, and self-sacrifice themselves for both. The 
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RECEIVED FROM POLICY-HOLDERS - - £171,628,843 
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These figures afford conclusive evidence that A POLICY in 
THE MUTUAL LIFE not only protects the Family, but is 
equally valuable as an OLD-AGE PROVISION for the Insured 
himself. Therefore 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
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guaranteed AUTOMATIC PAID UP INSURANCE; EXTENDED 
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16, 17, & 18, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 
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H. W. ANDRAS, Actuary and Secretary. 
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NO COMMISSION. NO SHAREHOLDERS. 
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SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
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GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
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climax arrives. The simmering mutiny resolves itself into 
flaring hatred. They burn one of his cherished “asylums”. 
He shoots at them. They give the signal to stone him, and at 
that crucial instant Grita rushes forth to defend him and interpose 
her beauty between him and their revengeful missiles. Sud- 
denly, as she hangs round him, and he seeks to protect her, 
Engelke, pale and like the spirit that she is, appears and 
understands the whole painful situation in a dramatic instant. 
Nothing could be more pathetic than the account of the 
eventual separation, or the beautiful letter through which 
Engelke defends herself against womankind by writing in 
pure frendship, to the parted husband whom she feels that 
she has unwittingly and irrationally hampered, and advocating 
the divorce which is to set him free. He marries Grita. 
Engelke resumes her life with her injured brother and rejoices 
in the bliss of the pair to whose strong vitality she has 
immolated her life. This melancholy but in nowise morbid 
narrative ends with their active happiness, and the persuasion 
that the gist gcse of the family is the true basis of human 
advantage. All the same we are glad that such “ peaceful 
islands” must bee the exception, and not the rule. 


The Deutsche Rundschau for July is chiefly remarkable fora 
brief but most graphic and pathetic story by Elizabeth von 
Heyking entitled “ Ehe es Nacht ward”. It concerns a poor 
governess driven to toil in a West Indian island where the 
climate induces the total eclipse of her eyesight. It gives the 
heroic recital of her experiences before complete night shuts 
out the day of her memories—for her heart is ever at home. It 
also contains a fine and critical essay by Friedrich Ratzel on 
the function of clouds both in nature and in artistic landscape. 
There is a paper by Hermann Schéne on the record of the 
“ Burg-Theater ” during the last forty years. 


For This We k’s Books see page 152, 
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For ange Ha apply to the latter firm at ES Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. Ww’ 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN. AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


FLOWER DECORATIONS.—TABLE OR WINDOW. 


Orders by post promptly executed. 
MATHER’S FLORAL ACENCY, 50 Strand (George Court), W.C.. 
Telegraphic Address: 


Breakfast and 
Supper. 





Boiling Water 
or Milk. 











*CLoveworT, Lonpon.” 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UnicoprE and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 








sty; | GHURGH BOOKS | caraocues 

3d. IN THE SENT 

SHILLING. FOR LECTERN, READING DESK, POST FREE. 
AND ALTAR. 





POCKET DAILY SERVICES, PRAYER BOOKS, 
WITH OR WITHOUT HYMNS. 
PRINCE OF WALES’ EDITIONS. 


London Bible Warehouse, 53 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, ‘OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


PROMOTE HEALTH AND PREVENT DISEASE. 
THE “ALPHA BRAND” NATURAL WATER. 
From the Historic MALvERN SpRING (Still and Aérated). 
THE UNEQUALLED BRAND OF SODA WATER. 
Lithia, Potass, and Seltzer Waters. 
Prices and Particulars on application to 
W. and J. BURROW, The Springs, MALVERN. 





LEICESTER SQUARE. 











ING’S LYNN, NORFOLK.—The DUKE’S HEAD 


HOTEL. Situated in the centre of the town, and within easy driving 
distance of Sandringham. Hotel ’bus meets all trains. Good partridge shooting 
may be had in September by the day. For terms apply to THE PROPRIETOR, 


Ces HOSPITAL.—Entrance Scholarships to be 


competed for in September, 1902.—Two Open Scholarships in Arts, one of 
the value of £100 open to candidates under 20 years of age, and one of £50 open to 
candidates under 25 years of age. Two Open Scholarships in Science, one of the 
value of £150 and another of 460, open to candidates under 25 years of age. One 
Open Scholarship for University Students who have completed their study of 
anatomy and physiology of the value of 450.—Full particulars may be obtained on 
application to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 


: ‘HE WINTER SESSION of 1902-1903 will open on 
WEDNESDAY, October ist. 

St. Thomas’s Hospital being one of the Medical Schools of the University of 
London, provision is made for the courses of study prescribed for the Preliminary 
Scientific, Intermediate, and Final Examinations in Medicine. 

‘Three Entrance: Scholarships will be offered for competition in September, viz., 
one of 150 Guineas and one of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, 
Botany, or Zoology, for First Year’s Students ; one of £50 in Anatomy, Physiology, 
Chemistry (any two) for Third Year’s Students from the Universities. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes are awarded at the Sessional Examinations, as 
well as several medals. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

Club-rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 
= The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the Medical 

ecretary. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are made 
for Students entering from the Universities and for Qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has 
a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive Students 
into their houses. 

For prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. Rendle, the Medical Secretary. 

H. G. TURNEY, M.A., M.D., Oxon., Dean. 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
ULL COURSES FOR MATRICULATED 


STUDENTS in Arts, Laws, Science, Engineering, Medicine, and 
Theology, at composition fees, or students may attend the separate classes. 
Preparations for all examinations of the University. 
Michaelmas term commences October 2. 
For Prospectuses and all information apply to the SzcreTaArRy, King’s College, 











London, W.C. J 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, Kensington. — Michaelmas Term commences 
October 13. Apply to the Vick-PRINCIPAL, 13 Kensington Square. 


AS-A-LIER, very elegant, 10 Lights, Cut Glass 


Arms, hundreds of brilliant Cut Glass Pendants, extremely handsome, 
44 108., cost £60.—Lowe’s BARGAIN WAREHOUSE, Crescent, Birmingham. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 





A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 


Sent gratis and post free to any address 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 





30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(NEARLY OpposiTE Bonp STREET). 


INVENTORS OF THE 


‘‘ Sans-Plis ” SHIRT. 


Prices from 7s. 6d. 

The “Sans-Piis” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian 
and Colonial wear. Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, 
much stronger, and will bear the Indian mode of washing better 
than any Shirt in use. 

A single Shift, or other article, made to measure, and accurate 
patterns preserved to ensure correctness in the execution of future 
orders. 

Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 


“BREECHES Cut.” 





2/3 
perilb. Tin. § 


per jlb. Tin. LF 


LAMBERT & BUTLER Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland,) Limited. 
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TREHERNES NEW BOOKS. 


ROYAL ASCOT 


Its History and Its Associations. 
By GEORGE JAMES CAWTHORNE and RICHARD S. HEROD. 


Revised and Enlarged. 
With numerous Plates and illustrations in the Text. 


Now ready, Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top, 400 pp., profusely illustrated. 
Price 12s. 6d. net. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


The Sfortsizan.— A sumptuous volume dealing with an interesting subject. It 
is a storehouse of facts in respect of the royal meeting from its earliest days up to 
the week when his Majesty's absence was so much regretted, though few people 
suspected how serious was the occasion for it. Anybody that has been to Ascot and 
liked it would enjoy reading a volume always so richly and sometimes so quaintly 
illustrated ; and, as the price is but a railway fare to the course and back, cost 
should be no hindrance. There is excellent value for every penny of the money.” 

The Glode.—‘‘ Another book on racing which appears at the psychological moment 
is ‘Royal Ascot,’ by G. J. Cawthorne and R. S. Herod (A. Treherne & Co., 
Limited). This work is claimed to be the first complete history of the Ascot race- 
meeting which has ever been compiled, and it certainly is most exhaustive of its sub- 
ject. The history of the racing is traced up to the present day, and the book is 
profusely illustrated with productions of contemporary prints and photographs. The 
incidents of the racing are given fully, but not atundue length, and a useful feature 
is the sketch of the lives of the Masters of the Royal Buckhounds, and of the other 
makers of Ascot, past and present. The portraits are plentiful and good, beginning 
with the photograph of the King as the frontispiece.” 

The Academy.—* The handsomest book of the week is ‘Royal Ascot: Its 
History and Associations,’ by George James Cawthorne and Richard S. Herod...... 
The volume is unsparingly illustrated, and is indispensable to the libraries of 
sportsmen.” 

Public Opinion.—“ The history of Ascot Race Meeting has been compiled not 
only with care, but in an interesting style that removes the history from a charge of 
dulness. The illustrations, which adorn nearly every page, are executed with 
artistic taste. ‘he print, paper, and binding are in keeping with the subject.” 

The Yorkshire Post.—‘‘ The volume deserves a place in every sporting library.” 

Daily Mail.—‘‘ The book is copiously illustrated, and in giving a complete 
history of the Ascot meeting from its institution in 1711 supplies an important 
chapter in the history of English racing.” 


DISTINGUISHED CHURCHMEN 


AND 


PHASES OF CHURCH WORK. 


By C. H. DANT. 
With 16 Full-page Portraits. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
Church Review.—‘‘ We may say at once that Mr, Dant has done his work 
extremely well, from whatever standpoint it be considered.” 
Church Family Newspaper.—‘‘ The author has carefully collected his facts, and 
has presented them in athoroughly intelligible form. The book is on sound lines, 


and as far as it goes is useful and attractive. It is furnished with portraits, and is 
well printed and bound.” 





McGLUSKY. 


Being a Compilation from the Diary of Trooper 
MeWiddy, of Remington’s Scouts. 
By A. G. HALES. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Price 6s. 

Daily Telegraph, August 1st.—‘‘ Mr. Hales does not deal in half-tones or fine 
detail. He paints with a full brush and strong colours. The result is a forceful 
picture of a hero whose grim tenacity is relieved by delightful touches of a lighter 
vein—somewhat sardonic, it is true, but extremely mirth-provoking. | Whether 
McGlusky is fighting the Boers, converting the Basutos to the ‘releegion o’ the 
rifle,’ teetotalism and clothes by power of work and fists, making love to a dusky 
maiden, or defying army regulations and scandalised officers in the execution of 
what he deems his duty, these qualities are portrayed with a sympathetic relish 
which communicates itself to the reader. Mr. Hales has written a fine breezy book, 
calculated to rouse even the most lethargic to interest and amusement.” 


Pail Mail Gazette.—“ A brilliant novel.” 


THE iINCONSEQUENCES 
OF SARA. 


By DANAE MAY. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ It is always a pleasure to be able to give a good 
book a good welcome...... Her novel is one of the smartest and mest amusing pieces 
of work that have appeared for some considerable time ; her heroine the most 
delightful since Mr. Anthony Hope burst upon us with Dolly...... No more promising 
work has come from a woman writer since the tales of John Oliver Hobbes.” 

Ladies’ Field says :—‘‘ ‘The Inconsequences of Sara’ is a novel of undeniable 


cleverness.” 
LONDON IN SHADOW. 


By BART KENNEDY. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


Daily News says :—‘‘ Mr. Bart Kennedy has seen many men and many cities, 
most of them ‘in shadow.’ His style is his own, although in some respects it recalls 
the methods of those two brilliant young journalists, now,alas! dead—G. W. Steevens 
and Stephen Crane. He has the power of visualising his surroundings which those 
two writers possessed in such a marked degree, but his work is stronger than that 
of either of them, and he comes to closer grips with his subject.” 


THE CORONATION SERIES. 


Thin Paper Edition. Pocket size (6} x 43), limp leather, gilt, 2s. net ; 


cloth, gilt, 1s. 6d. 


The Bookman says:—‘‘It is scarcely credible that these well-bound pretty 
volumes may be had at such a moderate price. They are a pleasure to hold and 
to read from.” < 


1. CRAIK. John Halifax, Gentleman. 
2. AUSTEN. Pride and Prejudice. 

3. LYTTON. Last Days of Pompeii. 
4. SCOTT. Ivanhoe. 


Others in Preparation. 


A. TREHERNE and CO., Lrp., 3 Agar Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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THIS WEER’S BOOKS. 


CLASSICS. 
A History of Ancient Greek Literature (Harold N. Fowler). 
feld Brothers. 6s. net. 


Hirsch- 


FICTION. 


The Mystery of the Sea (Bram Stoker). Heinemann. 6s. 

The Novels of William Harrison Ainsworth :—Rookwood (2 vols.). 
Gibbings. 55. net. 

A Modern Monarch (Frank C. Lewis). Unwin. 6s. 

In Summer Shade (Mary E. Mann). Long. 6s. 

The Forerunner (Dmitri Merejkowski). Constable. 6s. 

A Roman Mystery (Richard Bagot); A Princess of the Hills (Mrs. 


Burton Harrison); Wasted Fires (Hume Nisbet). Methuen. 
6s. each. 
In Masquerade. Stevens. Is. 
The Sea Lady (H. G. Wells). Methuen. 6s. 
HISTORY. 
Some Feudal Coats of Arms from Heraldic Rolls 1298-1418 (Joseph 


Foster). Parker. 
The Temple Cyclopzedic Primers :—The Venetian Republic (Horatio 


Brown); Northern Hero Legends (Otto L. Jiriczek). Dent. 
PoumMemeach. 


NATURAL HisrTory. 
The Book of the Strawberry (Edwin Beckett). 


PHILOSOPHY. 


The Origin of the Knowledge of Right and Wrong (Franz Brentano. 
Translated by Cecil Hague). Constable. 5s. net. 
What is Property? (P. J. Proudhon). Reeves. 35. 6d. 


SCHOOL Books. 
Arithmetic Made Easy (Mabel A. Marsh). 


Lane. 25. 6d. net. 


Murray. 2s. 


Electric Wiring (W. C. Clinton). Murray. Is. 6d. 
TRAVEL. 
An Autumn Tour in Western Persia (E. R. Durand). Constable. 
7S Odenet. 
Outer Isles (A. Goodrich-Freer). Constable. 12s. 6d. net. 


The English Lake District (M. J. B. Baddeley. Ninth edition). 
Dulau. 5s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland: 
Ireland, Industrial and Agricultural. Dublin: Browne and 
Nolan. 5s. net. 

Oll Synnwyr pen Kembero (Edited by J. Gwenogvryn Evans); Yny 
lhyvr hwnn (J. H. Davies). Bangor: Jarvis and Foster. 2s. 6d. 
net each. 

Paris Sketch Book, The, Xc. 
35. 6d. 

Pen Portraits of the British Soldier (Rev. E. J. Hardy). 


(W. M. Thackeray). . Macmillan. 


Unwin. Is. 


FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 23. AUGUST, 1902. 2s. 6d. net. 


CONTENTS. 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES— 
IN DAME EUROPA’S SCHOOL. 
COUNTRY CONVERSATIONS: AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 
ON THE LINE. 


THE WEDDING OF THE OCEANS—SEN/AMIN TAYLOR. 

RUSSIA’S LATEST VENTURE IN CENTRAL ASIA—2. Z.C. LONG. 

THE PROMOTION OF TRADE WITHIN THE EMPIRE—//on. R. H. BRAND. 
LORD BEACONSFIELD—AZLGERNON CECIL. 

THE NAVY AND THE ENGINEER—II. CARZLYON BELLAIRS. 

THE PAINTERS OF JAPAN—Ii. (22ustrated..—ARTHUR MORRISON. 


THE “MONTHLY REVIEW” IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY—GZOAGE 
PASTON. 


KHARTOUM (J2Zustrated)—J/OHN WARD, F.S.A. 
DECORATIVE ART AT TURIN—ZH. HAMILTON FYFE. 
THE KING OF ENGLAND—HZNRY NEWBOLT. 
DANNY: XXXIX.-XLIX.—ALFRED OLLIVANT. 














NEW EDITION (FOURTH) REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


THINGS JAPANESE. Being Notes on 


various Subjects connected with Japan. For Use of Travellers and Others. 

By BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN, Emeritus Professor of Japanese and 

Philology in the Imperial University of Tokyo. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
[Just out. 


New Volume in the HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
ELECTRIC WIRING. A Primer for the 


use of Wiremen and Students. By W. C. CLINTON, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Demonstrator in the Pender Laboratory, University College, London. With 
89 Illustrations and a Selection of Worked Examples. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
[Just out. 
Written with particular reference to the requirements of the examinations of the 
City and Guilds of London Institute. ; 


New Volume in Mr. MURRAY’S Series of 
SECONDARY EDUCATION TEXT-BOOKS. 


ARITHMETIC MADE EASY. Lec- 


tures on Method, with Illustrations for Teachers and Pupils. By MABEL A. 
MARSH. Crown 8vo. 2s. [Just out. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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FOR THE CORONATION YEAR. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.'S 


These tiny volumes (3 by 24 inehes) will be found most unique and 
attractive presents. Each volume is issued in cardboard box, 
and has an. illustrated label for the name of owner. 


1s., bound in white ; 2s. 6d. net, bound in calf. 


THE CORONATION AUTOGRAPH BOOK. 


Pictured by CuarLEs Ropinson. Each Opening has aspecially drawn 
Outiine Illustration, with space for the Signature of Friends or well-known 
people. The subjects of the Illustrations practically include everything con- 
nected with the Coronation. 


1s., bound in white; 2s, 6d. net, in calf binding. 


LIFE OF EDWARD VII.: King of Great 


Britain and Ireland, and Emperor of India. By ELEANOR BULLEY. 

“A dear little volume. It contains about twenty admirably reproduced illustra- 
tions, and is so small that any really loyal person can go about with the Life of the 
King in his watchpocket.”"— Queen 

‘* The daintiest little book we have seen.”—Record. 

** A novel and pleasing substitute for a birthday or Christmas card.” 

British Australasian. 


1s., bound in white ; 2s. 6d. net, bound in calf. 


A LIFE OF QUEEN ALEXANDRA. By 


ELeanor Butrtey. With numerous Illustrations of Her Majesty, from 
Authentic Sources, 


1s., bound in white ; 2s. 6d. net, bound in calf. 


THE MIDGET LONDON. 


“It would be difficult to find a more complete pocket companion to England’s 
capital.”—QOxeen. 

‘“A very pretty little volume, useful to visitors in the Coronation year.” 

Daily M ail. 

‘*The tiniest illustrated guide on record, and nothing so excellent has before 
been published.” — Black and White. 

This tiny volume contains 44 Illustrations, nearly all of which have been specially 
photographed. 


FIFTH EDITION.—1s., bound in white ; 2s. 6d. net, in calf binding. 


VICTORIA: the Good Queen and Empress. 


Dedicated to Children in all places of her Imperial 


By ELEANor BULLEY. 
The lllustrations are from well-known Historical 


Majesty's Dominions. 
Pictures. 


‘* Certain to please.” —SZectator. 
‘* Excellent.”—School Guardian. 
“Very pretty little souvenir.” —Queen. 


The “Little Treasure ” Series. 


THE CONFLICT: 
or Forewarned, Forearmed. 


By the Rev. SIDNEY PHILLIPS, M.A., Vicar of Kidderminster. 
Imperial 32mo. paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


It is hoped that this little book may be of some use, especially for hoys who may 
be leaving home tor the first time. An attempt has been made to touch in a simple 
way at least some of the difficulties they meet with on their journey through life. 


THE WAY TO BE WELL. 


By Mrs. YORKE SMITH. 
Imperial 32mo. paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 
‘* Full of good advice and within every one’s reach.’—Sfectator. 





OTHER VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES. 
MINIATURE GARDENING. By Pua@se ALLEN, 
Author of ‘Playing at Botany,” ‘*‘ Wanted, a Camel,” &c. Paper, 3d. ; 
cloth, 6d. 4 
‘* Well worth the money.’ —Guardian. 
OUR GIRL’S BOOK OF PLAYS. By Me icent 
CoorER. 2 parts, paper, 3d. each ; cloth, 6d. each. 
‘Well written and amusing.” —School Guardian. 
HOW TO NURSE IN OUR HOMES. By A. M. 


ALEXANDER. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, éd. 
‘* One of the best and safest little guides that we have ever come across.” 
Hospital. 
PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON COOKERY. By Atice 


MASSINGERED. 2 parts, paper, 3d. each; cloth, éd. each. 
‘* A most fascinating little work.” —Queer. 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. By JosrpHa Crane, Author 


of ‘* Winifred’s Home,” &c. Illustrated, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


RECITATIONS FOR RECREATIONS. Collected by 


M. TREBECK. 2 parts, paper, 3d. each ; cloth, 6d. each. 


THE LITTLE TREASURE-BOOK. A Selection of 
Poems and Hymns for Reading and Recitation. Edited by M. BRAmsrTon. 
Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


A GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES. 


BLACKBURNE. Paper, 3d. 3; cloth, 6d. 


THE .BLUE BIRTHDAY BOOK. Edited by M. 


Trepeck. Cloth, 6d. ; printed in red and black, cloth boards, 1s. 


By G. M. IRELAND 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., LONDON. 
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LIBRARY BOOKS. 
TIBERIUS THE TYRANT. By Joun Cuartes 


TARVER, Author of *t Gustave Flaubert,” &c. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


FRENCH ART. 


Painting and Sculpture. 
Imp. 8vo. 21s. net. 


FIVE STUART PRINCESSES. 


Rosert S. Rair. Fully Illustrated. res. 6d. net. 


PETER Ill. EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. The 


Story of a Crisis and a Crime. By R. Nisser Barn. Illustrated. ros. 6d. net. 


DANTE AND GIOVANNI DEL VIRGILIO. 


By Puirie H. WicksTEED and Epmunp G, GarpDNER. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


WOMEN AND MEN OF THE FRENCH 
Sete By Epiru SicHEt. Second Impression. Illustrated. 
16s, net. 


ASIA AND EUROPE. By MerepitH TownseENp. 


Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


THE PASTON LETTERS, 1422—1509, 


Edited by JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B. 4 vols. crown 8vo. zis. net. 


CONSTABLE’S TIME TABLE of MODERN 


HISTORY. Arranged by M. Morison. 12s. 6d. net. 


INVENTORIES OF CHRIST CHURCH, 


Classical 
By M. C. Browne Lt. 


and Contemporary 
With 48 Illustrations. 


Edited by 


CANTERBURY. By L. G. WickHam Lecco, and W. H. St. JoHn Hope. 
Demy 8vo. ats. net. 
ENGLISH CORONATION RECORDS. 


Edited by L. G. WickHam Lecce. Fully Illustrated. 31s. 6d. net. 


THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR NORTH 


AMERICA. By A. G. Braptey, Author of ‘‘ Wolfe.” A New Illustrated 
Edition. 6s. 


MOTOR VEHICLES AND MOTORS. By 


W. Worsy Beaumont, M.I.C.E. With 450 Iliustrations. 42s. net. 


THE ANCESTOR. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County and Family 
History, Heraldry and Antiquities. 


NO. ll. NOW READY. 
Price 5s. net. Jllustrated. 





The Specraror says :—**We are glad to see the second 
number of this review, and take the opportunity 
of again wishing it success.” 


Amongst the Contributors to No. II. of the AVCESTOR are :— 
ANDREW LANG,“J. HORACE ROUND, W. H. ST. JOHN 
HOPE, LADY KNIGHTLEY, of Fawsley, J. CHARLES COX, 
OSWALD BARRON. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS OF NO. I. 
The ATHENAUM says: 


“ Thoroughly original in scope and style, the publishers are to be congratulated 
on its effective appearance. The Amcestor intends to apply the spirit of a new 
and conscientious criticism to the revived interest in genealogy and family 


history.” 
ce The STANDARD says: 


“‘ Printed in old-faced type, and neatly bound in studious-looking boards, the 
new periodical makes a very handsome appearance. The pages of the Ancestor 
are brightened by portraits, illustrations of old armorial glass, and so on. It is 
edited carefully and with knowledge, and should command popularity among the 
large number of readers to whom it appeals.” 


The GLOBE says: 


‘Clearly printed on good paper, and freely and excellently illustrated. The 
literary contents of the number are of solid and varied interest. Altogether, the 
Ancestor is quite admirable in its aims, which it seems determined to achieve in 
scholarly and attractive fashion,” 


The TIMES says: 
‘Such a new departure is certainly designed to fill a want which has long been 
felt, and the names of its contributors guarantee the accuracy and importance of 
its contents.” 


THE ANCESTOR. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., Westminster. 
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Telegrams: ‘‘ACCOUTRED, LONDON.” 


R. A. EVERETT & €0.’s New Books 


FIRST EDITION SOLD OUT ON DAY OF PUBLICATION. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
Demy 8vo. 400 pp., with 120 Illustrations, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


BROADLAND SPORT. 


Written and Illustrated by NICHOLAS EVERITT, Author of 
‘« Shots from a Lawyer’s Gun.” 

Pike Fishing—Eel Bobbing and Spearing—Snipe Shooting—Decoys, 
how to Make Use of Them—Tubbing—‘‘ Wakes ”—Flighting— 
Shooting Decoy Flighting Ponds—Punt Gunning—Curres and their 
Habits—Long-winged Fowl and their Habits—Stalking Horses, Real 
and Artificial—Shore Shooting—Wildfowling—Equipments for Wild 
Fowling— Marshland Shooting—Sandhill Shooting—Swamp Shooting 
—Rough Shooting—Pheasants, from Shell to Shot—Otter Hunting— 
Yachting: Ancient Yachts and Ancient Customs; Yachting in the 
Forties, Fifties, Sixties, Seventies, Eighties, and Nineties; The First 
Yacht Club; Yachts and Yacht Racing from 1880 to 1900, &c. 

Also an EDITION DE LUXE, printed on special paper, with 
numerous Full-Page Plates in Photogravure, limited to 100 Copies, 
each numbered and signed by the Author, price £2 2s. net. 

Illustrated Prospectus post free. 





‘*Many books have been written concerning the Broads, but ample room has 
been left for Mr. Nicholas Everitt’s ‘ Broadland Sport,’ a work which deals exhaus- 
tively with this charming district as a sportsman’s paradise. Mr. Everitt does not 
aim so much at guide-book detail or fine descriptive writing as to give his readers 
practical advice. A fisherman can iearn all that is necessary about the fish of the 
Broads, their chief haunts, and how to catch them, both in a legitimate manner 
and—sign of a deep insight into Broadland life—by the methods of the poacher. 
If one is in doubt as to whether it is worth while taking a gun when exploring the 
Broads Mr. Everitt will be found thoroughly convincing on the point, and he will 
explain all about the numerous wild birds of the district, and give many a useful 
hint as to the methods practised by the wily local sportsman...... The work is 
capitally illustrated througaout, and will prove of great value both to those who 
are familiar with the Broads, and to those who are going there for the first time.” 

The World. 

‘* His account of the various yacht clubs, races, and regattas for the past hundred 
years is excellent, as are the photographs with which they are illustrated ; and the 
same may be said of his other chapters, which are full of interest both to sportsman 
and naturalist. Mr. Everitt has known the Broads for many years, and has written 
of them in a vein which well expresses the charm that they never fail to convey to 
those who once visit them.” —Daily News. 


SHOTS FROM A WAWYER’S GUN—An 


Amusing Book on Sporting Law. By NICHOLAS EVERITT. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 





‘We have read this book from beginning to end with great pleasure. A book for 
every sportsman to buy and read.” —/7edd. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
THE WIKING STRAIN. A _ Powerful and 


Realistic Novel. By A. G. HALES, War Correspondent. 
STANLEY L. Woop. 352 pp. 6s. 
“The Viking Strain’ is a good story. Mr. Hales will gain popularity and 
applause not only from the public, but from the critics." —Daily Vews. 
‘“A novel of life and action.”—/77sh Times. 
‘* A spirited and entertaining piece of work.”—Dazly Chronicle. 


A SPORTSWOMAN’S LOWE LETTERS. By 
FOX RUSSELL, Author of ‘‘ Outridden,” ‘‘Col. Botcherby, M.F.H.,” 
“The Haughtyshire Hunt,” &c. Crown 8vo. Third Edition, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. net. 

*T soon took an interest in Lady Kate and her letters to her utterly impossible 
lover. She is healthy minded and speaks home truths. I can recommend any of 
my friends who have an hour to spare to read ‘ A Sportswoman’s Love Letters,’ the 
hour will not be a dull one.” —W. S. Dixon in the Sporting Times. 


A FAMOUS FOX-HUNTER. Reminiscences of 
the late Thomas Assheton Smith. By Sir J. E. EARDLEY-WILMOT, Bart. 
Portrait and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d.; also in boards, 2s. 


A BEE AMONG THE BANKERS; or, How 
to Increase Your Deposit Rate and Reduce Your. Banker’s Charges. By 
HENRY WARREN, Author of ‘‘How to Deal with Your Banker,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

“The book contains much. judicious observation that is worth the attention of 
‘the Scottish reader, widely as the Scottish banking practice differs from the English 
in some important respects.” —A berdeen Free Press. 

“* Should prove profitable reading to persons who have money to invest.” 

Scotsman. 


WAR HORSES, PAST, PRESENT, AND 


FUTURE; or, Life among the Remounts in South Africa. By SYDNEY 
GALVAYNE. Honorary Lieutenant Remount Corps, Author of “‘ The Horse,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. [ Just out. 


“‘Although a great deal has already been spoken and written on the remount 
‘subject yet its proper ventilation is of such vital national importance that the views 
of such an expert as Mr. Galvayne, and one so well qualified from his employment in 
South Africa to judge the merits of the case, are to be welcomed.” —Fiedd. 

THE ONLY UP-TO-DATE WORK PUBLISHED. 


THE YETERINARY MANUAL (for Horse 


Owners). By FRANK T. BARTON, M.R.C.V.S. About 600 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated. SECOND EDITION. Revised. Cloth, ros. 6d. net. 


“*The teaching of this book is up-to-date in its character, and it will certainly 
prove a boon to the farmer or owner when he happens to reside far from veterinary 
advice, and may require to act in an emergency.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE GROOM’S GUIDE: his Duties and How 
to Perform Them. By F. T. BARTON. Cloth, 2s. net. 


“ The information contained in the book could not well be over-rated, and the 
publication should be in the hands not only of grooms, but all gentlemen who have 
grooms in their employ.” —County Gentleman. 


HOW TO CHOOSE A HORSE; or, Selection 


before Purchase. Cloth, 2s. net. 

“* However good a knowledge of horses one may possess, one’s judgment is still 
apt sometimes to go astray, and as it is impossible to know too much about the 
subject, this little book, elementary though it may be, will repay perusal.” 

Agricultural World. 


28 pp. Catalogue of Books on application. 


Illustrated by 


London: R. A. EVERETT & CO., 42 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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A Prospectus is being issued which states amongst other things that the SUB- 
SCRIPTION LIST will CLOSE on or before TUESDAY, the sth day of 
August, 1902. 

The Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


MAZOE ALLUVIAL GOLD COMPANY, LTQ. 


(A Parent Company). 
(Registered under the provisions of the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900). 


CAPITAL - - - - £150,000. 


‘Divided into 150,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each, of whieh 50,000 
are for working capital. 
The subscription of 20,000 Working Capital shares has been 
guaranteed. 
‘The minimum number of shares upon the subscription of which the directors will 
proceed to allotment is 20,000 shares. 

70,000 of the above-mentioned Ordinary shares of £1 each are now offered for 
public subscription (on the terms of this prospectus) at par, payable 1s. on applica- 
tion, 4s. on allotment, 5s. on rst September, 1902, and ss. on rst November, 1902, 
and the balance when called, after an interval of not less than two months. 

Of the shares now offered for subscription 50,000 are for working capital. 


DIRECTORS. 

HARRY JAMFS DEARY, of Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, and 3 Laurence 
Pountney Hill, London, E.C., Merchant, Chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Salisbury. 

CHARLES G. HASCHKE, 86 Leadenhall Street, E.C., Merchant. 

REGINALD T. ENFIELD SOUTHWOOD, of Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, 
and The Outspan, River Bank, Putney, S.W., Company Director, late Manager 
in Rhodesia of the Goldfields of Matabeleland (Limited). 

NIGEL GRENVILLE WELLS, C.E., 63 Drayton Gardens, 
London, S.W. 


SOLICITORS.—H. E. WARNER & CO.,, io Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 

BANKERS.—THE MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT 
BANKING COMPANY, (LIMITED), 75 Cornhill, London, E.C., Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and branches; AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION 
(LIMITED), 43-46 Threadneedle Street, E.C., and South Africa. 

AUDITORS.—CREWDSON, YOUATT, AND HOWARD, Chartered Ac- 
countants, 17 Coleman Street, London, E.C., and Manchester. 

‘CONSULTING ENGINEER.—THOMAS ROSS BURT, Bach. Eng., A.M.I. 
Mech.E., Moorgate Station Chambers, E.C., late of Dunedin, New Zealand, 
Specialist in Gold Dredging. 

‘SECRETARY AND OFFICES (470 tew.),—-SAMUEL ARTHUR SMITH, 


17 Coleman Street, E 


Kensington, 





The objects for which this company is formed are set out in its memorandum of 
association, a copy of which is printed upon the back of the prospectus. The 
principal object is to acquire the Special Grant, No. 38, made by his honour the 
Administrator of Southern Rhodesia of the right to select, up to 30th November, 
1902, for gold dredging, areas amounting in the aggregate to 20 square miles in 
Southern Rhodesia, and to mine for alluvial gold by dredging thereon. The 
company will also act as a parent company. 

The special features of gold dredging are: 

1. The ‘smallness of the initial expense. No costly development work is neces- 
sary, as in quartz mining, where shafts must be sunk, levels driven, and pit head 
gear and crushing machinery erected before any return is obtained. 

2. In dredging, returns begin immediately a dredge is erected and floated. 

3. From 10,000 to 18,0co tons of alluvial a week can be treated at a cost of less 
than 3d. per ton, by a dredge costing about £8,000. 

4. A modern dredge, handling from 10,000 to 18,000 tons a week, requires only 
two hands each eight hour shift, thus rendering the industry practically indepen- 
-dent of labour difficulties. 

5. Asa result of the above, the risk of unproductive expenditure is reduced to a 
-mioimum. 

Under this grant, an area of about 11 square miles, being 20 miles’ run of the 
Mazoe River and banks, has already been selected, and a further area of about 
mine square miles may be taken up by the company on or before 30th November, 
‘1902. 

The Mazoe is reputed to be the richest gold-bearing river in Rhodesia. 

The company’s property is near the Camp of Abercorn, about 58 miles from 
‘Salisbury (with which the camp.is in telephonic communication). Machinery and 
:materials reach Salisbury by rail from Beira, via the Mashonaland Railway, now 
running. An easy waggon road runs from Salisbury to the property. The Salis- 
bury Lomagundi Railway passes within about 30 miles of the property. 

Censiderable sums have been spent in prospecting the company’s area since 1°95, 
with most satisfactory results, the yield in places having been stated by the late 
Mr. Burt to be as much as four pennyweights of gold to the cubic yard. It is not 
suggested that the average return will be so high. Mr. H. Newman Smith, of 

Salisbury, has examined the property, and reports that he estimates the quantity of 
alluvial on the company’s ground to be practically inexhaustible, and the average 
value to be (by assays made by the Standard Bank of South Africa) nine grains of 
gold ger load. This estimate the directors believe to be thoroughly reliable and 
conservative. 


Messrs. Johnson, Matthey and Co., Limited, of Hatton Garden, E.C., have 
given the following certificate of an assay of alluvial gold taken from the company’s 
property :— 

Bika ge Offices and Ore Floors, Hatton Garden, London, E.C., 

27th May, 1902. 
‘* Certificate of Assay. 

** For the Mazoe Syndicate, Ltd. 

‘© We have assayed the sample of alluvial gold as under, and find the following to 
be the result: Quality of gold is 8go.0, of a value of 75s. 3d. per oz. troy. 

(Signed) ‘* Johnson, Matthey, and Co.” 


The Company’s property affords scope for several dredges, in different parts of 
‘the river, which have been indicated on the survey made by Mr. H. Newman 
Smith. A modern dredge handles from 10,000 to 18,000 cubic yards a week, 
according to the size of the dredge and the character of the ground worked. 

The following is the consulting engineer's estimate of the profits of handling 
20,000 cubic yards of nine grain alluvial per week: 


20,000 cubic yards per week for 45 weeks per year, at 9 grains per 








yard=16,875 ozs. of gold at 75s. 3d. per oz. .. ee os ae 403;492) 3 9 
(Less :—Working expenses, repairs, and depreciation 
estimated at 3d. per cubic yard .. «. £11,250 0 O 
15 per cent. loss in recovering gold... sen eo; S25 LOM 
20,773 16 7 








Estimated yearly profit .. ee 56 56 -- 442,713 7 2 

In New Zealand dredges handling 30,000 cubic yards a week are stated to have 
earned at times as much as £3,000 a weck at a working cost of less than 150. In 
California modern dredges have reduced expenses to rid. per cubic yard, against 
3d., allowed in the Company’s estimate. 

An area of zosquare miles affords scope for more than one company. The 
memorandum of association of this Company entitles it to act asa parent company 
and float subsidiary companies to purchase and work portions of its property, an 
operation trom which substantial profits should result. 

Copies of the special grant, report, map, contracts, u1emoranda, and articles of 
‘association of the said syndicate and company, and letter and the stututory decla- 
rations upon which respectively this prospectus is based, may be inspected at the 
offices of the solicitors of the Company, ro Finsbury Circus, London, E.C., 
between the hours of eleven o'clock a.m. and four o’clock p.m. on each day the 
subscription lists are open. 

The Company intends to apply for a settlement of its shares upon the London Stock 
Exchange. 

London, 30th July, 1902. 
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UNITED AFRICAN EXPLORATIONS. 


HE annual general meeting of the shareholders of 


the United African Explorations, Limited, was held on Monday at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., under the presidency of Mr. R. J. Price, 
M.P. (the Chairman of the Company). 


The Manager and Secretary (Mr. A. P. Mack) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said that the Company, 
though its present subscribed capital was comparatively small, had large poten- 
tialities. The Company possessed a three-fourths’ interest in the Nile Valley Com- 
pany, which hada concession to prospect for gold and minerals over an area of 
about 7,000 square miles in Lower Egypt. A fully-equipped expedition had 
spent several months on the concession, and two shafts had been sunk through 
ancient workings. The specimens sent home had produced gold to the value of 
41,180, extracted from about half a ton of stone. The intention was to form a new 
Company, in which their own Company would have a large interest, to thoroughly 
prove this find and to carry out exploratcry work on the remainder of the conces- 
sion. An investment in South Africa was the Klip Colliery (Elandslaagte, Limited), 
formed by the Company in conjunction with other financiers. A lease of coal- 
bearing land adjoining the Elandslaagte Mine was acquired, and information had 
been received that in a bore-hole a seam of coal had been discovered at a 
depth of 295 feet, 88 inches thick, including 22 inches of patings, the coal 
being of fair quality, with ash to} percent. This property was one of the nearest 
to the port of Durban. In case of competition in Durban they would have the 
advantage, being some miles nearer the railway than any other mines, and they 
ought to be able to sell at 1s. cheaper than the vast bulk of the coal in Natal. The 
next investment was the Kwahu Goldfields, Limited, which was a very large con- 
cession, in West Africa, adjoining the Gold Coast Proprietary Mines. The com- 
pany had a controlling interest in that, and it stood in their books at £1,700, while 
there was still a contingent liability for calls of a further 43,000. That investment 
was in a condition of quietude at the present moment. The work that 
had been done on it had been in the way of prospecting. The manager, 
who was a first-class man, and was the manager of the Gold Coast Proprietary 
Company, looked after their business very well. One at least of the prospectors 
who had come home spoke enthusiastically about the property ; but until matters 
became a little easier in West Africa they intended to wait for a better Opportunity. 
That property was acquired at almost a nominal cost. Very early in their career 
they were approached to make two issues in the West African market, and todoa 
piece of underwriting. They made those two issues, with the net result that they had 
expended something like £1,000, for which they received 3,000 shares in the Tarkwa 
Consols and some other assets in connection with it, which would produce some 
other shares and a little cash. It was almost impossible to put a value on the 
shares they got ; but so long as a company had a distinct working capital, and was 
properly managed, they were justified in putting some value onit. With regard 
to the future of the Company, it lay for the moment principally in South Africa. 
They had now a very satisfactory prospect there, and they hoped the business 
would be reasonably remunerative for the coming year. They had in hand, or in 
prospect, other businesses in South Africa, which he believed ought to be profitable, 
and therefore he thought they might say, although they had only paid their way 
during the eighteen months of ther existence, they had done that under difficult 
and depressing circumstances. If things went well in the way of business, they 


might find it expedient to make a further issue of capital, and there was no reason 
why the Company should not be a great success. 

The Earl of Orford seconded the resolution, which, after a short discussion, was 
carried unanimously. 








BEYER, PEACOSK AND CO. 


APs statutory meeting of the shareholders of Beyer, 

Peacock and Co. (1902), Limited, was held on Thursday, at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, S.W., Sir Vincent Caillard (the Chairman of the Company) pre- 
siding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Samuel Rider) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, 

The Chairman said he had a constitutional objection to the ‘‘ gratuitous foolish- 
ness” of prophecy, and would not therefore attempt any forecast.of the probable 
results of their mrst years working, while the audit of their first half-year is 
not yet complete. ‘‘ He could, however, perhaps venture to say that our 
accounts, as made up by our own accounts department, show that we have earned a 
profit, so far, at any rate, per annum higher than that earned last year, which was 
the record year of the old Company ; while the volume of work at present on hand 
represents over £509,000 sterling. In explanation of the foregoing remarks, 
it is as well that I should remind you that 1 am able to speak of our first half-year’s 
working, although this is only our statutory meeting, because the Company, as 
stated in the prospectus, acquired the business as a going concern as from 
December 31, 1901. The entire profits from that date were made, thus, for your 
benefit, subject to the payment of 5 per cent. interest on the purchase price from 
the same date until that price was paid. That interest amounted, in round figures, to 
£17,000 ; so that the bargain was no bad one for the shareholders. I should further 
like to remind you of the fact, also shown in the prospectus, that, including stocks, 
work in progress, book debts, jand cash at bank and in hand, and allowing for 
creditors and profits earned in 1gor, but distributed to the former owners since 
the commencement of the current year, the working capital with which the 
Company started was practically £220,000, which I hope you will agree was a good 
send-off. In the past it will, 1 am sure, be interesting for you to learn that the 
fine business built up by Beyer-Peacock rested rather on the excellence of their 
work than on the cheapness of price. ‘That excellence your board has every intention 
of maintaining, while at the same time it will make it a special duty to be able to 
meet the keen competition not only of kindred concerns in this country, but also of 
foreign rivals. We felt that we could find no better assistance in attaining these ends 
than from the staff itself of Gorton Foundry, and I am very gratified to be able to 
tell you that we have succeeded in retaining the services of all the heads of depart- 
ments, to their satisfaction, I cordially believe, as well as to our own. They are 
proud of the history of the establishment to which they belong. and they have 
good reason to be. We confidently expect to be able, with their hearty 
co-operation, to continue that history untainished. Mr. Dawson, who wes a 
director and the works manager of the former company, and whose entire interests 
and efforts have been wrapped up in the development of the business, has, 
1 am pleased to tell you, accepted the position of managing director on your 
board. In the East it is custowary when aman is exceedingly attached 10 
a thing that he should say that it is his father and mother, his wife and his child- 
ren, and that he will cut off his head for it. 1 donot know whether Mr. Dawson 
would quite go so far as that; but I have a shrewd notion that those are the 
kind of feelings with which not only he, but the whole of the staff, regard the 
Beyer-Peacock business. In conclusion, I may call your attention to the easy and 
satisfactory manner in which the Westminster Syndicate, with which we had, in the 
first instance, to dea), has prepared and completed all 1s share of the work ia the 
formation of the present Company. And now, having no formal propositions to 
make or accounts to submit, it only remains for me to thank you for your attend- 
ance and for the attention with which you have been good enough to receive. my 
remarks. Would any shareholder like to ask any questions? 

Mr. Coates: May I ask if, after paying the £17,000 interest, there is any profit 
upon the working of the Company during the six months ? 

The Chairman: Oh, yes; but I do not like to state the figure, because the 
accounts have not been audited. I may say, however, that there is a considerable 
profit. ; ; 

Mr. Cardinal! proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman for his lucid statement ; 
he gathered from the remarks of the Chairman that the profits for the hali-year 
exceeded those of last year, which was a record year. He thonguc that was very 
satisfactory, and Mr. Maughan seconded the motier, which was unanimously 
adopted. : . 

The Chairman acknowledged the complim<i.t, and the proceedings terminated. 
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The most Popular Work on Horticulture ever published is undoubtedly THE DICTIONARY OF 
GARDENING, and thousands of volumes have been sold here and in America. 


The reason of the remarkable success that has attended this Work is not far to seek—it is very full, very 
accurate, superbly illustrated, and edited by one of the soundest of living authorities. It has been justly said 
of the Editor, Mr. George Nicholson, Curator of the Royal Gardens, Kew, that he is almost a unique example 
of a scientific botanist and a practical horticulturist under one hat. 

The result is that the work issued under his care is a model of accuracy and completeness, both as regards 
its Cultural Directions and its Botanical Information. Added to this is the fact that the Editor has been 
assisted in particular sections—such as Orchids, Palms, Cacti, Ferns, Fruit, Insects, Plant Diseases, &c.—by 
Distinguished Specialists, sus assuring, in the treatment of every subject, an excellence that has never before been 
approached. 

More than 3,850 Genera and 20,400 Species of Garden Plants are described, with all necessary 
Instructions as to Cultivation and Propagation ; Injurious Insects and Plant Diseases and their Treatment are 
also fully dealt with; over 3,150 charming Hlustrations are given, together with Full Indices to Plants for 
Special Purposes and Positions ; for Colours, Height, &c., as a Guide to Planting; a Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Plant Names, a Dictionary of Common Names; and other features of the utmost practical value to all gardeners. 


The opinions of the Press in this country, the United States, the Colonies, and the Continent are alike 
unanimous in commendation of this Great and Universal Work. 


No working gardener who takes the least pride in his profession, or who is ambitious of succeeding in it, 
can afford to be without THe DICTIONARY OF GARDENING; and to any Amateur with a garden beyond the 
smallest (if he takes any personal interest whatever in it), THz DicTIOoNARY OF GARDENING is absolutely indis- 
pensable. 


THE DICTIONARY OF GARDENING is published for this Special Offer in 
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post quarto vols., 
in half Persian, 


cloth sides, marble edges, at Four Guineas, and the ‘‘ Special Offer” is to supply this Edition, Carriage Paid 


and Complete, 
For 9/- 


down, the balance being payable in Monthly Instalments of 4/6 each. This edition includes the Century 
Supplement, which contains particulars of Recent Floral Introductions and Discoveries in Horticultural Science, 
thus bringing the entire work right up-to-date in a most thorough manner. 
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IN G)EGE Sey OTe ELE, WIE EK. 

The message of the King to his people recalls irre- 
sistibly the Queen, his mother ; and its simple humanity 
makes the nearer appeal that it comes on the eve of a 
ceremony which mostly symbolises the divinity that 
doth hedge a king. Since the gathering gaiety in June 
was cut short before its culmination by that brief 
ominous news of the King’s illness a sense of oppression 
has Jain upon the nation ; and the nation has to thank 
that King for the delicate thoughtfulness which made him, 
against the stricter custom of medical orthodoxy, relieve 
the burden at the first possible moment. When the 
Coronation is part of history people will be able to 
keep holiday in the holiday spirit. The suspension 
and disappointment must make the tone of to-day’s 
rejoicings very different from the first expectations ; but 
everything else will be forgotten in the sense of deep 
satisfaction and thanksgiving that the King has so 
soon found strength to go through the ceremony, ‘‘ the 
most important and solemn of his life’’, with the hope 
of added strength to fulfil ‘‘the important duties” 
which devolve upon ‘‘the Sovereign of this great 
Empire”’. 





The return of the King to London was needed to 
give a feeling of actuality to the preparations of 
to-day’s Coronation. The news that he is to inspect 
both Colonial and Indian troops on Monday helped 
further; but even on almost the eve of the ceremony 
London was singularly inanimated by the expectant 
bustling that gave life to the streets in June. The 
King’s wish that much money should not be spent on 
decoration ‘‘has been loyally observed”, so it is 
written. Baize and bunting give as much brilliancy 
as the weather will permit to the line of the route; 
but this time remoter London is unmoved, Baker Street 
and Brixton no longer compete in splendour, the area 
of jubilation has shrunk and the atmosphere of rejoicing 
is somewhat to seek. The season has not been pro- 
longed in London and the access of noisy loyalty has 
subsided. It could not well be otherwise and the 
quieter function will better fit the King in his present 
case and give the act of Crowning and Recognition 
not less symbolic worth. 








Those who saw the King on his return to London 
were astonished at his look of good health and his 
briskness of movement. Such a recovery, for a man of 
the King’s age, from so serious an operation is rare 
indeed in medical records ; and there is now reasonable 
hope that the King may find himself in such vigour of 
health as he has not experienced for a long time. The 
gratitude of the nation will go to his doctors. It is 
only in the Jast few years that surgical skill, with the 
help of knowledge of antiseptics, has made such an 
operation and such a recovery possible. Science now 
moves on so steadily that every greatest surgeon of 
his time may be said to be greater than every pre- 
decessor. But the honour due to Sir Frederick Treves 
is not the less on this account. 


The public affection for each other of European 
heads of States increases in ratio with the aggressive 
preparations for war. The Tsar has been the chief 
centre of competitive affection. France, Italy and now 
Germany have paid to him official homage. The latest 
is the most important visit; the Kaiser and the Tsar 
are at the head of the two commanding groups of allies 
on the Continent ; and if this visit of the Kaiser to 
Reval does not promise such a friendship as existed 
between the grandfathers of the two monarchs, it is at 
the least an outward recognition of the mutual respect 
of the Triple and the Dual alliance. Count Lamsdorf 
and Count von Bilow are of the company ; and if any- 
thing were wanted to point the moral of the meeting, it 
might be found in the unusual emphasis given to the 
intention of the visit by the semi-official German papers. 
There will be much to talk of. The unrest in Bulgaria 
is causing a good deal of alarm and there are questions 
in Persia and the remoter East which are more likely to 
affect the peace of Europe than anything in her own 
continent. It is symptomatic of the German Emperor’s 
interests that a naval review should be chosen as the 
occasion of his visit. On the day of the meeting a 
yacht of his was successful at Cowes. 


To the general public the session which ends this 
week has been even less eventful than sessions usually 
are. There has been small personal interest; no one 
has made or lost a reputation. In fact Parliament, 
except for the incident, long discounted, of Lord 
Salisbury’s resignation, has for the whole year lain in 
the shade of the Coronation, quite neglected by the 
country at large. The Education Bill is a measure 
of quite exceptional national importance; but its de- 
tails have proved far too intricate for the public, and 
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though dimly conscious that a great principle is at 
stake, it is entirely innocent of concrete sympathy with 


the principle of the Bill or of its understanding. So the 


session, though it will one day be distinguished for a 
measure of vital importance, appears for the present 
dull and uneventful. 


The man of the session has, of course, been Mr. 
Balfour. This is the result partly of occasion, but even 
more of his peculiar personality. In the House of 
Commons Mr. Balfour is supreme ; his influence inside 
the Chamber is greater than the country is able to realise, 
for his talents are many of them peculiarly House of 
Commons qualities. In some way it is a pity that he 
has such sway in the House; for it tends to make the 
Prime Minister far too much of a Parliamentarian. 
Parliamentarians are seldom the men to govern an 
empire, as they are never the men to make one. But 
to the House itself Mr. Balfour is simply a necessity ; the 
machine does not work well as it is; but without the 
Leader’s unfailing grace to charm it into motion, it would 
not work at all. Atthe same time the retirement of Lord 
Salisbury, causing Mr. Balfour’s accession to the 
premiership, and the pre-eminence of the Education 
Bill have conspired to add an accidental to the natural 
prominence of Mr. Balfour’s part in the session. His 
conduct of the Education Bill has been .a surprise to 
those who are not familiar with the man and his intel- 
lectual methods. At the second reading he plainly did 
not understand the Bill. But he gets up his Bills as he 
goes along, with such effect that he has been able to 
steer this measure, which many thought would over- 
throw the Government, through the intricacies of com- 
mittee with a success that has astonished the most 
vigilant critics. Judged solely as Parliamentary tactics, 
his conduct of the Bill has been fascinating to watch. 


The ‘‘intelligent foreigner’? who saw the House of 
Commons vote money at the rate of four millions a 
minute would hardly have inferred that its historic 
excuse for existence was to keep under control the 
business of the nation. It was the fault not of the 
Government but of the House of Commons as an insti- 
tution that thanks to expansive criticism earlier in the 
debate the later votes of Supply had to be taken without 
any discussion at all. This crude conception of the 
essential duty of the House of Commons contrasted 
unhappily with the discursive chattering on the follow- 
ing night over the whole surface of politics. Mr. 
Balfour made an interesting avowal of his own convic- 
tion of the necessity of looking to the intellectual equip- 
ment of officers and Mr. Gibson Bowles was facetious 
over the coming changes in the Cabinet. But personal 
avowals of belief and mild facetize are not adequate 
recommendations of an assembly that is supposed to 
direct a businesslike Empire. 


We now know some of the results of the recon- 
struction of the Ministry—a process which has been at 
work for some time. We fear that those who with 
ourselves hoped for great things, in other words drastic 
pruning of the Cabinet and large changes in personnel, 
must be disappointed. ‘‘ General Post” has always been 
a popular move with our political blind postmen. 
There are changes amongst the smaller men, and Sir 


Michael Hicks Beach, as we all know, has gone. His 
successor is Mr. Ritchie. We should say he will bea 
success as Chancellor of the Exchequer. There are 


rumours that several under-offices, now, as usually, held 
by members of the House of Lords, will be transferred 
to the House of Commons. This would be a bad 
precedent. We had rather Mr. Balfour went above 
than sundry under-secretaryships should go below. 


The debates on the Education Bill during the last 
two weeks have been occupied exclusively with the 
question of management in denominational schools. 
On Thursday clause 7 was passed by a majority 
of 122 and so the long contest was closed. The real 
issue all through has been whether the particular 
denomination in the locality is to have a majority on 
the committee of managers or not. Mr. Balfour has 
held out consistently against any alteration of the pro- 
portion of four denominational managers to two from 
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outside. It is clear that a school which is not managed 
by a denomination, and management implies a majority 
on the managing committee, is not a denominational 
school. So that the contest really comes to a question 
whether there shall be denominational schools or not. 
Of course, ‘‘ eirenica ” and compromises have been rife, 
and equally of course the Bishop of Hereford has been 
ready at a moment’s notice with his patent specific for 
ending all disputes, by giving way to the Noncon- 
formists. But, as he justly said of himself, he has not 
a large following in the Church. We should think it 
very possible that out of it he has ; which he would be 
the first to construe as conclusive proof that he was 
right and the Church wrong. 


The only opposition in the House to light railways for 
Ireland came from those who thought the claims of 
England and Scotland not less great. The whole country 
has been remiss in promoting light railways. Thanks to 
individual enterprise one was built not long since in the 
Midland Fens with immediate. benefit; and there are 
places where the chief barrier to agricultural success 
and ease of co-operation is the insufficiency of commu- 
nication. At the same time they are liable to be 
rendered nearly useless if proper precautions are not 
taken. They cannot be run in rivalry with the principal 
railways ; butif on the contrary they are entirely in con- 
trol of the main railway there is danger of a repetition of 
that capricious raising of rates which has done so much 
to injure native competition. There are enough 
anomalies in freightage rates. It is time that the 
principle of fining the neighbour for the sake of the 
remoter client were finally dissipated. 


Lord Kitchener has taken his honours divided during 
the past week. He was made a freeman of the Grocers’ 
Company jointly with Mr. Chamberlain, and he was 
presented with an address at the Guildhall on Wednes- 
day in company with Lord Roberts. Thanks in no 
small measure to Lord Kitchener, as Mr. Chamberlain 
said at the former function, we have no longer to write 
the annals of a Kingdom but the history of an Empire. 
But as Lord Kitchener himself reminded the citizens of 
London at the second function, he only achieved his 
great task with the aid of a force which included repre- 
sentatives of all parts of the Empire. With character- 
istic modesty Lord Kitchener accepted the compliment 
paid to him by the City not for himself but for the 
army. At the Grocers’ gathering he made an in- 
teresting statement of the progress of the Khartoum 
College showing that he keeps touch with its work. 
He looks for great results from it in the course of the 
next few years and he hopes to lend encouragement to 
the efforts of its directors by visiting it on his way to 
India. 


On the day that Mr. Sargant made his great speech 
at the teachers’ conference held in Johannesburg, the 
Boer generals also spoke of the prime need of edu- 
cation in the new colonies. One can only hope, 
though the tone of the speech did not suggest an 
eirenicon, that this emulation will lead to thorough 
organisation of education, not to intrigue for the 
Boer language. There never was a better chance 
of arranging in a sound system the whole of the educa- 
tion of the two colonies, for the slate was seldom so 
clean. There is an equally good chance for settling 
the agricultural future of the country. In spite of 
many pessimistic comments more than 5,000 applica- 
tions have been made to the Land Settlement Depart- 
ment by agriculturists with capital and it is said that an 
indefinite number of those who have been fighting are 
eager to stay as agricultural hands. The immediate need 
is for transport animals and there is some complaint 
against the War Office for driving too hard a bargain 
with the farmers in need of animals. For Mr. Brodrick 
to be twitted with horse dealing, in the technic sense, 
is a new form of accusation. Let it be his comfort 
that Disraeli was attacked for turning the Government 
into a stock-jobbing agency. 


An interesting echo of the South African War was 
heard in the Law Courts in the case of Janson v. Drie- 
fontein Mining Company. While the war was hanging 
in the balance and it was quite evident as the Lord 
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Chancellor said that the Boers had been accumulating 
arms and ammunition with the intention of fighting 
England the company insured thirteen thousand pounds’ 
worth of gold which was coming from Driefontein to 
England. It was tempting booty to the Boers and they 
promptly seized it at Vereeniging afterwards of peace 
conference fame. When the company sued on their 
policy the underwriters at Lloyd’s said they were not 
bound to pay as war was imminent when the contract 
was made. It is a little amusing to find that the war 
broke out exactly at five o’clock in the afternoon of 
2 October and the seizure was a month or two before 
this. As war did not actually exist therefore the Lords 
held that the underwriters must pay. 


The Concert of the Powers in China was not re- 
markably harmonious even when the situation was full 
of instant peril. The cohesion has grown looser ever 
since, though there is almost as much need now as in 
the past for unity of action. At the moment there are 
signs of some disagreement among the Powers over two 
important questions, the abolition of lekin and the with- 
drawal from Shanghai. Mr. Shirrets, the American 
Tariff Commissioner, has expressed his personal dis- 
approval of the abolition of lekin, perhaps because he 
thinks American merchants know better than others 
how to evade it. But Lord Cranborne confessed in 
Thursday’s debate that there were serious difficulties in 
the way of arranging the surcharge or increase in 
Customs, which was to be substituted. He expressed 
the pious hope that Sir James Mackay would get over 
the difficulty; and no doubt he is a man of much 
diplomatic skill; but it remains that this ‘‘ reforma- 
tion in a flood” which was to come over China has 
been exaggerated and antedated by many who are in 
the habit of accepting Chinese complaisance at its face 
value. 


As to Shanghai France has already announced to the 
focal authorities that she is willing to withdraw her 
troops at once, if the other Powers will follow her 
example. In 1900 the troops were posted there by the 
different nations in order to give to the two Viceroys 
moral and perhaps actual support in their resistance to 
the Boxer movement and their disobedience of the 
orders from Peking. It was due to the statesmanlike 
and courageous attitude of the Viceroys that the insur- 
rection did not spread in the Middle Kingdom and in 
common justice the troops should be withdrawn when 
the Viceroys, who have now regained complete control 
of the provinces, desire it. Admiral Sir E. H. Seymour 
has put the case for withdrawal convincingly; the 
troops are not needed and not wantéd. But the com- 
mercial importance of Shanghai is so great that it is 
mpossible for one nation to withdraw without the 
others; and there are some fears that Germany may 
protest. It was not many months ago that Count von 
Bulow raised objections and from the beginning 
Germany has shown reluctance to give up the 
Bombastes Furioso style with which she began. 


The harrying of the Orders proceeds in France. 
More schools have been closed and others threatened. 
The venue of active operations has been Brittany, 
where the catholic faith is strongest; and there ac- 
cordingly is opposition to the violent methods of the 
Government most determined, and most bitter. Con- 
flicts between the people and law are always regrettable, 
but in this case they were inevitable, for the simple 
reason that it is not Jawlessness that law is coercing. 
Law has been turned to illegitimate account with 
illegitimate resistance as the outcome. The Bishops, we 
are glad to see, have observed the right attitude. 
They have advised resistance to the uttermost, provided 
legality is observed. They have taken a more active 
part in the matter than might have been expected from 
the Erastian character of the Gallican Bench. In the 
meantime Protestant and Republican protests against 
M. Combes’ policy have been multiplying. 


The London School Board has had another defeat in 
the Law Courts. It arose from their old fault of trying 
to get more out of the Elementary Education Acts than 
was ever intended to be put into them, notwithstanding 
the severe lesson of the Cockerton decision. This case 
of Dyer and Others v. the London School Board in fact 


raised the old question in a new form, and the judgment 
in it is a supplement to or corollary from the other. 
Because they give elementary education they argue that 
they can form pupil teacher centres which are really 
colleges for training teachers in elementary schools, 
which of course involves much more than elementary 
education. They were building a school as a centre at 
Islington, and the Government auditor disallowed the 
instalments paid to the contractor. Instead of con- 
testing his decision they disregarded it and went on 
building, until certain ratepayers brought an action and 
obtained an injunction to restrain them from making 
any more payments. The Court of Appeal has con- 
firmed this decision for exactly the same reasons that 
were given in the Cockerton case. - Will the Board take 
this, as they did the other, with hopeless tenacity and 
recklessness of expense to the House of Lords? One 
of the doubtful points about the Education Bill is 
whether the new authorities have sufficient powers to 
fulfil the all-important function of providing suitable 
training for teachers ; but evidently the body controlling 
secondary education is the proper authority for the 
purpose. 


The judgment of Mr. Justice Bigham dismissing 
the action against the South Wales Miners’ Federation 
will come to trades unionists as a_ considerable 
triumph after the many cases in which in recent years 
they have suffered defeat. If it had been decided that 
a trade union is responsible for calling out men at 
work who are serving under contracts extending 
perhaps over a considerable time, it is clear that the 
remedy of strikes would have lost most of its efficacy. 
The evidence showed that the Federation had taken 
great care to avoid the consequences of the Taff Vale 
decision by deputing the calling of stop-days to the 
working-men’s representatives of the Sliding Scale Com- 
mittee. But it was really quite unnecessary. The 
judge held that for whatever was done the Federation 
would be responsible, if anything illegal had been done 
but in fact he said nothing had taken place that was 
illegal. He had held that it is not illegal to procure 
the breaking of a contract unless the advice is given 
with a distinctly malicious intention of injuring one of 
the parties to it. All the cases on such breaches turn 
on that question; and if that element does not exist, 
then the remedy for the breach is against the party to 
the contract alone. The result of this would be there- 
fore that the Coalowners’ Association could only take 
proceedings against the men themselves. 


It cannot be denied that the decision raises a very 
important industrial question. The coalowners were 
right in calling the Federation’s attention to the fact 
that it was a serious thing that the workmen should 
thus take the conduct of their business into their own 
hands without consultation with them. True on earlier 
occasions the employers had consulted with the Sliding 
Scale Committee, or the workmen’s representatives on 
it, as to the policy of stop-days; and it was this very 
fact the Federation relied on to show that there 
was no malicious intention of injuring the employers. 
Their sole object was to benefit themselves by keeping 
up wages in face of the competition of middlemen 
which kept down prices unfairly and they also were 
doing a service to the employers if they succeeded in 
the method they adopted. The judge held that it was 
impossible to infer malice in such circumstances as 
these and therefore no legal offence had been committed. 
There is always the possibility of an appeal in cases of 
this sort and the House of Lords may yet have the 
matter before it, though Mr. Justice Bigham gave well- 
meant advice that the dispute should end here. But 
the House of Lords has been the sheet anchor of 
persons in the position of the coalowners and they may 
take the view that it is desirable at all costs to show, if 
possible, that the law laid down by Mr. Justice Bigham 
is incorrect. 


If the Board of Trade had set itself deliberately to 
produce an anti-Free-trade Blue Book, it could not have 
taken a more effectual step than the publication of Sir 
Alfred Bateman’s memorandum on trade in the last 
thirty years. Sir Alfred presumably was instructed to get 
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together an impartial statement of commercial move- 
ments during that period. The result is an invaluable 
mass of data showing how badly Great Britain has 
been doing. Per head of the population her business 
has steadily diminished whilst that of the foreigner has 
been rapidly increasing. Great Britain has augmented 
her exports by 6°4 per cent. whilst Germany has in- 
creased hers by 23'1 per cent. and the United States by 
42°8 per cent. We still head the list in exports, but 
the United States is rapidly overhauling us and in im- 
ports we are almost ludicrously in advance. Both 
Germany and the United States, says Sir Alfred Bate- 
man, are travelling upwards more rapidly than are 
we who occupy a higher eminence. Every year com- 
petition will become keener and Sir Alfred Bateman 
urges that it is more than ever necessary that the 
changed conditions should be recognised. His report 
can only bear one interpretation. 


The memorandum contains also a review of the 
movement from country to town that is taking place 
in many countries in which it would have been thought 
the same causes did not operate. In both France and 
the United States, where though for different reasons 
agriculture is in a flourishing state, the urban popula- 
tions are increasing out of all proportion. Denmark, 
to which Sir Alfred Bateman pays perhaps too little 
attention, is beginning, thanks to the excellent organisa- 
tion of co-operative farming, to check the rural exodus; 
but in general, as labour-saving machines come into 
use the population of the country places must tend to 
decrease, as greater emphasis is laid on manufacturing. 
In the United States where even yet hands for agri- 
cultural work are insufficient the restless desire to 
make money fast chiefly drives people to the towns; 
but this restlessness is a force in commercial rivalry 
with which we have to reckon not less surely than with 
the growth of manufactories in all parts of the world. 
In spite of political economists there is no general rule 
able to account for individual and national genius. 


One bank holiday is very much like another, and the 
state of the weather is what forms the main distinction 
between them. The August, on the whole, was not 
to be complained of in this respect, considering how 
disappointing the summer generally has been. It 
will be memorable in the annals of S. John Lubbock’s 
days as falling in the same week as the Coronation 
bank holiday; two in one and the same week; an 
occurrence, let us hope, without repetition. Then it 
was probably the Jast of the August statutory holidays 
to be held during the sitting of the Courts, as next year 
it is expected that the Long Vacation will begin on the 
first of August. Litigants will be robbed of a day, and 
a rather valuable one, for the judges, like some other 
people, perversely work all the better when others are 
taking holiday. We do not hear much of the bank 
holiday in Scotland. In fact it is not a general institu- 
tion there as it is here. We have known this claimed as 
an instance of Scotch logic. The Act was intended for 
bank clerks, and the logical inference would be therefore 
that only the banks should be closed. But if English- 
men are not logical they are practical, and their instinct 
of turning a good thing to their own account has not 
failed them when seeing a chance in the bank holidays. 


A proposal supported by Lord Curzon has been made 
to raise a monument to General Nicholson. He has 
no worthy memorial and yet judging him both by 
character and accomplishment he is among the greatest 
of our national heroes. No European has understood 
the Eastern mind as he did and to his astounding 
knowledge and will and personal courage the check- 
ing of the Mutiny was chiefly due. When he met 
his fatal. wound at Delhi he was already an object 
of worship to the Sikhs and the reverence for his 
name is still a living force among the natives. 
Lately much has been written of him and his work 
has begun to be appreciated at its full value, but 
how many people realise that this work was finished at 
the age of 36! It is proposed to erect the statue on 
the spot where he formed his column for the final 
assault on Delhi. Subscriptions are asked from those 
in England who agree in thinking that “the memory 
of Nicholson should be fittingly perpetuated ”. 








THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CORONATION. 


athe the historical critic the English Coronation Service 

in its present stage of evojution presents a unique 
exception to the general law of development in matters 
political. For the Jast two centuries throughout 
Europe in all things pertaining to the State the secular 
side of life has been everywhere exalting itself against 
the spiritual. In regard however to the grand ceremony 
of to-day, the secular and not the religious features are 
those which have lost their measure. In olden times 
on the day of the crowning of a king the prelates and 
nobles assembled in the Palace of Westminster to make 
provision for the confirmation and sure establishment 
of the laws and customs of the realm. More practical 
means now exist to secure such confirmation and sure 
establishment : therefore for such purpose our Prelates 
and Nobles meet no more. Once upon a time, too, the 
ceremony of Recognition gave the heir of the deceased 
monarch a direct title by election to the throne. To- 
day, even according to the teaching of this portion of 
the Rite itself, His Majesty is the ‘‘ undoubted King of 
this Realm” before his Lieges with loud and repeated 
acclamations cry out ‘‘God save King Edward’. It 
remains therefore a purposeless, if interesting, relic of a 
bygone age. Impressive as the homage may be asa 
pageant, the abolition of feudal services has long since 
robbed it of any practical meaning. Nearly all of us 
who are ireeholders, be we Dukes or peasants, hold 
our lands of His Majesty by the same tenure, and 
owe to him the same fealty, whether or no we for- 
mally declare ourselves his liegemen of life and limb. 
In some degree also the same strictures apply to the 
Coronation oath, the aim of which was to secure 
ecclesiastical and civil rights by a religious sanction. 
So far as these rights can to-day be conceived to need 
protection against the occupant of the throne, they are 
otherwise and more prosaically safeguarded. So far 
as such rights or any of them may come into conflict 
with a determined public opinion speaking through the 
two Houses, it is extremely doubttul whether the oath 
can honestly be said even in theory to protect them. 
Certainly few loyal subjects would desire so to inter- 
pret it. 

The unique features of the Rite lie in the unction 
and investiture of the Sovereign by the Church, for 
herein is still presented to a doubting age the con- 
ception of a Kingship consecrated by and to religion. 
In the contemplation of this solemnity the modern world 
stands for one moment in the presence of the highest 
idea of the middle ages, the subordination of human 
power to divine law, the hallowing of human force to 
a divine end. Fora moment as the holy oil flows over 
our Sovereign head our age is again made one with the 
olden times that saw the terrestrial world as a mere 
ante-chamber to eternity. Church and State alike 
according to the sublime conception to which we owe 
our Coronation Rite existed for no other end but to 
prepare man for the hereafter. If it was the prerogative 
of the Church to guide the human race into the way of 
holiness: it was the duty of the State to crush all the 
obstacles that the pride or savagery of unconverted 
human nature cast in the Church’s path as she fulfilled 
her mission. ‘'Omnipotens, sempiterne Deus in cujus 
manu sunt omnium potestates, et omnium jura regnorum 
respice ad Romanum benignus imperium, ut gentes, que 
in sua feritate confidunt, potentia tue dexterz compri- 
mantur.” For the same reason the Church granted 
high privileges alike to the ecclesiastical and secular ruler. 
Each in a different degree had made a surrender of his 
life and his power to the cause of righteousness. It was no 
idle superstition that laid the sword of the aspirant to 
knightly or regal honours on the altar of the Church. 
For he too, (albeit in lower degree), no less than the 
cloistered nun, had placed his all at the feet of the 
Church, to receive it back again sanctified to her 
purpose. In the bravest days of chivalry there were 
five rulers of mankind, whom alone the Church specially 
hallowed to her service by the outpouring of the holy 
oil. They were—the heir of the Cesars, the Holy Roman 
Emperor ; the King of France, whom they anointed with 
the imperishable oil from the holy vial which men 
believed a dove fairer than snow had borne from Heaven 
to the baptism of the Catholic Clovis; the King of 
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Sicily, whose Norman swords had often come to the aid 
of his Suzerain, the Pope, in his hour of need; the 
King of the ill-starred Crusading realm, whose temples 
the thorny Crown of Salem fitly veiled ; and the heir of 
Alfred and of Athelstane, of conquering William, and 
crusading Coeur de Lion, the King of England. It 
is fortunate that a great medieval Englishman, 
Grosseteste, has left to us an explanation of the exact 
meaning, which the knightly years placed on this royal 
unction and that in unravelling the mystery he has 
drawn a faint portrait of the King, for whose coming 
the faithful yearned. The Royal Unction (so the old 
Bishop of Lincoln. wrote to that pietistic faithless 
Prince, our third Henry) brought to the King who 
received it the sevenfold gift of the Holy Spirit. Under 
the influence of this mighty conception the Bishop gives 
the medizval portrait of the ‘‘Hero as King”. He 
sees him restraining first himself and then those sub- 
jects to him from every lawless act. He sees him 
bringing aid and succour to the widow, the orphan and 
to all, who are afflicted. He sees him the maker and 
enforcer of righteous laws, and the unmaker of laws that 
are evil. He sees him driving back the attacks of his 
country’s enemies and ready, if need be, to die for his 
people. He sees him adorned with the spirit of counsel, 
understanding and heavenly wisdom, an example for the 
Angels, ruling his State in harmony with the eternal 
law. One omission in the dream is most significant of 
all. The sacred unction brings duty, not advantage. 
It binds him who receives it to a life of superhuman 
and heroic virtue ; it gives to him no promise of earthly 
glory. In truth Grosseteste’s age sternly refused to 
measure Kings by our standard of earthly success. Two 
great rulers it saw, the saintly Louis of France, and the 
gay, wise, godless Frederick, who wore the crowns of 
the Empire, Jerusalem and Sicily ; and whom men called 
the ‘‘ wonder of the world”. Each of these Princes 
bore the red cross of the Crusader, and an awe-stricken 
world beheld the Christian King a captive in the camp 
of the heathen Soldan, and the Imperial blasphemer 
enter the holy city in triumph. The judgment however 
of the medizeval conscience is not thereby affected. In 
placing the King among the saints of the Church Rome 
only ratifies the popular demand: the Emperor even the 
Ghibelline Dante relegates to the abode of the lost. 

It would be too much to say of the present Corona- 
tion office and probably even of the medizval orders 
from which it has been evolved that their language 
always keeps considerably to the level of Grosseteste’s 
dream and S. Louis’ achievement. Nevertheless 
to-day’s service has a deep meaning in so far as it pre- 
sents the impressive, but pathetic picture of a Monarchy, 
that relies not on human, but on divine aid ; a Monarchy, 
whose end is the present and eternal well-being of a 
Christian people. No doubt it is a wonderful thing 
that England, unlike most modern countries, can dare 
to take such a position at the inauguration of her 
Sovereign. Still even for England the question 
will doubtless suggest itself to some, whether such a 
presentation of kingship can or should be retained in 
such an age as is the present. It would be useless 
to deny that even to the thinking part of the nation 
monarchy and government in general make no appeal 
whatever on religious grounds. This the large section 
of the educated public which has sat at the feet of the 
Utilitarian and Manchester philosophers would cheerfully 
admit. True—this section is for the most part made up 
of persons who are in practice good enough subjects. 


** Right for ever on the scaffold, 
Wrong for ever on the throne ” 


may be the logical outcome of Mill’s philosophy ; but 
even utilitarian Englishmen are not logical, and barring 
accidents will probably support the throne for cen- 
turies. Such will like it however all the better if it 
officially claims no higher sanction than the Act of 
Settlement. 

Similarly with another large section of our fellow- 
countrymen that in weariness of Utilitarianism has 
accepted Carlyle’s pagan conception of the earthly ruler. 
The persons who find their hero kings in Frederick of 
Prussia, the first Napoleon, or Oliver Cromwell (men 
in whom Christians of the middle ages would have 
beheld three manifestatiozs of the power of Antichrist) 








must see in a Coronation service instinct with the 
spirit of Grosseteste and S. Louis the most meaningless 
of mummeries. And for the masses. The Mafficking 
orgies, which they were preparing last June, and in 
which in some places outside London (notwithstanding 
the tragic circumstances of the hour) they actually 
indulged prove how incapable they are of understanding 
what to their medieval forefathers was one of the most 
dread solemnities which the world could show. 

Such thoughts as these may lead some to the con- 
clusion that on future occasions the religious cere- 
monies of the Coronation should be celebrated in 
privacy, and that for the general public some sort of 
gala day of a purely secular character should inaugurate 
the commencement of a new reign. We need not say 
that such a change would be of itself nothing short of a 
national and imperial calamity. If the present treat- 
ment of the solemn Rite may seem to savour of dis- 
honesty in view of the secular temper of the time, the 
faith of the remnant, even if it were but a remnant, 
would save the nation. For their sake the religion of 
the Coronation must not be destroyed. We hope, too, 
that events will prove that we have underrated the 
religion and loyalty of the majority. Certainly since 
the tragic event that turned the joy of last June into 
sorrow our people have shown a more serious and 
sober temper. If they can only approach the contem- 
plation of to-day’s solemnity in this chastened spirit, 
the ancient and mysterious Rite may yet give to them 
a newer and higher conception of Empire and Govern- 
ment than they ever before conceived. To rise to its 
level will be to make themselves more worthy of their 
historic Monarchy, and of their splendid Empire. 


RUSSIA AND GERMANY. 


HE visit of the Kaiser to the Tsar, though it 
has, perhaps, little significance in itself, is yet 
one of those incidents in international politics which 
must stir the minds of all men who reflect upon 
the destinies of nations. Such a meeting can be no 
longer the centre of observation as in the days of the 
Drei Kaiserbund or even later, for it no longer can be 
regarded as giving the law to Europe, guaranteeing 
peace or presaging war, but neither can it be passed 
over with a curt and civil recognition as may be the 
mere exchange of courtesies between sovereigns en 
voyage. No preoccupation with thé attitude of Europe 
during the South African war can withdraw from our 
view the fact that with the change of international 
relations brought about in late years, and especially in 
those between Germany and Russia, there has arisen a 
crop of perilous possibilities which are only now thrust- 
ing themselves prominently before our notice. 

Every student of European history, and still more 
every student of Russian opinion, is well aware of the 
growth of a steady and persistent apprehension in that 
country as to the designs of Germany. In the days of 
Bismarck the matter was far otherwise. Neither in his 
speeches nor in his writings, as those know who have 
studied his Memoirs, did the founder of the German 
Empire hesitate to enforce upon his countrymen the 
absolute necessity of maintaining the friendship of 
Russia. To this end he did not disdain to show an 
almost obsequious deference to the wishes and designs 
of the Tsar’s Government. He even allowed a German 
Prince ruling in Bulgaria to be kidnapped without pro- 
test by Russian tools, and he ostentatiously paraded 
Germany’s complete absence of interest in Near Eastern 
politics by uttering his famous phrase in the German 
Parliament on the bones of the Pomeranian grenadier. 
These are only glaring instances of the general directions 
which he imparted to German foreign policy where Russia 
was concerned. He was the author of the too famous 
secret arrangement with S. Petersburg, which was, if 
not a direct breach in fact, yet a distinct breach of the 
honourable understanding between the members of the 
Triple Alliance. And this act he did not hesitate to 
defend with cynical frankness after power had passed 
from his own hands into those of Caprivi, who took a 
stricter, if not more sagacious, view of international 
obligations. 

With the accession of the present Kaiser and the 
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dismissal of Bismarck a very different complexion 
has been imparted to the relations of Russia and her 
most powerful neighbour. It is quite comprehensible 
that Bismarck may have been led to place an ex- 
aggerated value upon the goodwill of Russia. The 
protagonist in three momentous European conflicts, 
he might well tremble lest some of his then recent 
conquests might be torn from him. He did not dream 
that the future of Germany lay upon the water, he 
had hardly seen at that time the growth in industry, 
commerce, and population which makes it obligatory for 
modern Germany to extend her influence at the risk, 
it may be, of arousing dangerous hostility. Young 
Germany, of whose ambitions the Kaiser is the 
sagacious but vigorous exponent, looks to an exten- 
sion of influence, territory, and power not only in the 
world outside but in Europe itself. The development 
of this policy during the last ten years has finally 
brought Germany and Russia vis-a-vis in several 
directions in any one of which a clash may come. 
But hitherto the Kaiser has pursued his course not 
only with supreme courage but also with supreme 
good fortune. He has taken advantage of events, and 
he has at times openly crossed the path of Russia, but 
generally by adroitly contriving to appear to consult 
Russian susceptibilities. The adherence to the policy of 
Russia and France in the Far East, which ended in Japan 
being compelled to relinquish the best fruits of her 
victory, made it almost impossible for Russia to resist the 
German encroachment at Kiao Chow, and by adroitly 
insinuating Russian approval Germany secured herself 
from European interference, although, as a matter of 
fact, that approval had never been given. A similar 
piece of sharp practice with regard to Count Waldersee’s 
appointment and the Russian attitude thereto is within 
the memory of all. In the Far East therefore Germany 
has managed to secure for herself a small but working 
partnership in a territory which Russia had for decades 
reserved in anticipation for herself. 

In the Near East again the Kaiser’s policy has, 
not avowedly but undoubtedly, placed him in direct 
antagonism to Russian ambition. German influence 
at Constantinople has grown steadily at the expense 
of Russian and, to make it the more mortifying, the 
position was won before the Russian representative 
grasped the fact that he had been relegated to a 
subordinate position. Prussian officers drilled the 
Turkish troops who beat the Greeks, the Kaiser 
made an ostentatious pilgrimage in Near Eastern 
lands, and indulged in oratory which indicated at 
least a desire to pose as the protector of Catholic 
and Protestant in those regions where the con- 
flicts of Catholic and Orthodox have already oace 
at least lighted the flames of a great European war. 
The concession to German enterprise of the right to 
construct the Baghdad railway has been undoubtedly a 
cause of grave suspicion and annoyance to Russian 
opinion. Asia Minor is dangerously near to Russian 
territory, and it was no part of Russian policy to see 
German activity and German power growing more 
vigorous year by year in districts which it was firmly 
believed were destined one day to be Russian. And, in 
this connexion, it is hardly necessary to point out the 
extreme apprehension felt by Russian statesmen as to 
German designs in Persia. It is no secret that Germany 
hopes ultimately, by agreement with us if possible, to 
make her way down to the Persian Gulf. This is 
indeed by far the most serious menace that Russia 
finds to-day in German enterprise. 

Instead, therefore, of a complacent and even obsequi- 
ous Germany as in the days of Bismarck, Russia is con- 
fronted by a young pushing Power that threatens Russian 
supremacy in regions where she had long made up 
her own mind she was tobesupreme. But for Germany 
the situation is not without its perils. A long frontier 
without natural defences separates her and her ally 
Austria from the Empire of the Tsar. She even sees a 
wedge of Russian land thrust between them. At any 
moment a concentration of Russian troops in that 
quarter may demand a similar display of German 
energy, and has done ere now. Russia is even now 
working day and night at a_ new strategic railway 
(Bologoye to SiedIce) 663 miles in length, which will be 
completed early next year and will give her greatly 











increased facilities for pushing troops, either from the 
direction of Moscow or S. Petersburg, on to the 
German frontier. A brief review of these facts adds 
piquancy to the Imperial meeting and should help 
Englishmen to see how fine an opening lies before an 
adroit British statesman, if such there be. He might 
play with less danger the sort of game that the Cecil 
of a former age played for Queen Elizabeth between 
France and Spain. It also helps us to understand that 
Anglophobia is a luxury which is sometimes indulged 
in by people who find it impossible to ventilate their 
feelings in other more perilous directions. 


PARLIAMENT AND HOUSING. 


F the Home Office and the Local Government Board 
are in earnest they have a new weapon put into 
their hand by the Report of the Select Committee on 
Private Bill Legislation. To a great extent they have 
been thwarted in their duty of protecting dishoused 
workmen, victims of railway companies especially, and 
even of school boards and other public authorities, by 
rehousing provisions which could be easily evaded. 
Twenty or more houses at least had to be dispossessed, or 
nothing could be done to secure compulsory rehousing 
for them. A company, or a body like the London 
School Board, could take their thirty or more at two or 
three mouthfuls. Or they could arrange with a seller 
to pull down the houses before they entered into posses- 
sion, and then the law in either case gave the Govern- 
ment departments above mentioned no right to 
interfere ; and if they sued for penalties we never heard 
that anything was gained by the process. The history 
of the Committee is that it was appointed because 
Mr. Claude Hay and other members showed that 
the common form clauses inserted in private and 
local Bills had not proved sufficient to carry 
out the intentions of Parliament in regard to the 
rehousing of persons dispossessed by new railway 
and other works executed under statutory authority. 
Its appointment was a considerable triumph over the 
railway interest in Parliament; and its report, with its 
model clauses and Standing Orders intended to replace 
those now inserted in private Bills, are in accordance 
with the ideas of those who wish to make provisions 
for rehousing a reality and not a sham. 

Whatever effectiveness the new clauses may have will 
depend entirely on the zeal and earnestness, or otherwise, 
of the departments. In London the Home Office must 
be informed of any acquisition of land on which live, or 
have lived within the last preceding five years, any 
persons of the working classes. No minimum number 
is fixed, although in the country outside London a 
limit of thirty is retained. The local authority in 
London, the County Council, is to be served with the 
same notice: a useful provision which brings the 
Home Office and the local authority en rapport with 
the whole matter from beginning to end. It is here 
that the success or failure of the new provisions is 
wholly in the hands of the department. The amount 
of accommodation required for the dispossessed, 
the suitability of it, the state of the district 
as to house accommodation are all to be ascer- 
tained by it, and its certificate may exonerate the 
promoters from the necessity of providing any new 
dwellings at all. It may take into consideration to 
what extent, if at all, the promoters have given financial 
assistance to any schemes or arrangements of any local 
authority or other persons for the provision of labouring 
class dwellings, or for the transference of industries and 
the persons of the labouring classes dependent thereon 
to more suitable localities. This is the’ field on which 
the skill, and knowledge, and zeal of the department will 
be pitted against the subtlety, and intrigues, and profes- 
sional skill, animated by big fees, of the legal advisers and 
other agents of the railway companies, especially, who in 
the past have out-manceuvred the departments and are 
likely enough to do it again. One advantage it will 
have in the assistance of the local authorities to whom 
any scheme submitted by the promoters will have to be 
sent, and whose representations should be of materiab 
help in arriving at a sound conclusion of the sufficiency 
and genuineness of any scheme for rehousing or of 
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any substitute for it. These authorities have to bear 
the cost of re-housing schemes under the general public 
law, and while they have been spending ratepayers’ 
money on clearing out congested areas and rebuilding, 
railway companies have been refilling them synchro- 
nously with the newly dispossessed whom they have 
driven from their homes. 

On several other points also this co-operation of 
the local authorities should be useful. They have 
learned by experience that some of their most serious 
difficulties in re-housing are caused by the insistence 
of the departments on regulations as to workmen’s 
houses which made their work impossible in view 
of the expense involved. The Committee recom- 
mends that the new houses which promoters provide 
shall be suitable for the persons for whom they are 
intended and not too ambitious in character and design. 
Perhaps the departments may learn something which 
they will find useful in wider rehousing schemes of 
municipalities. Inclose connexion with this is a recom- 
mendation of the greatest importance to the effect that 
in London the County Council may be empowered to fix 
all rents for the new houses to be provided under the 
promoters’ scheme. If the rents are too high, the class 
of persons to be considered are cheated by the housing 
promise being kept to the ear and not to the sense. 
Here the local knowledge of the district affected by the 
dehousing owing to new works should help to keep the 
department straight. It appears, however, that on this 
point of raising rent the Committee were not agreed ; 
six members being in favour of it and three object- 
ing. There are difficulties about it; and it is not 
clear whether the rents fixed at the beginning are 
to be permanent, or whether the ordinary competi- 
tion rent may be charged, or whether at certain 
intervals the department would resolve itself into a 
kind of fair rent court. This may require further con- 
sideration and will no doubt receive it in abundance 
when the model clauses and Standing Orders proposed 
come before Parliament for discussion. Probably it will 
be argued that if the houses built under a scheme are 
really suitable for the class of tenants who have been 
dispossessed, this will be the best guarantee that can 
be secured for their continuance in possession. 

This is the object aimed at and it must be confessed 
that it looks very much as if it could not be absolutely 
attained. Fixing rent in itself is not sufficient; for 
there would have to go with it a condition that no 
class of workmen above the quality of those dis- 
possessed should ever reside in them. In the list 
of persons who come under the description of the 
labouring classes there are many grades; and pro- 
bably all that can be done is to keep the aggregate 
supply of houses prima facie suitable for them 
sufficient for all these grades, and then leave the ques- 
tion of rent to be settled in the ordinary way. It 
is the great merit of the report that it has seriously 
considered how the evasions of promoters to avoid 
fulfilling the obligation to supply at least as many 
houses as they demolish may be prevented; and its 
recommendations ought to be largely successful. 
One other of these recommendations may be men- 
tioned in conclusion which gives the necessary 
elasticity to proposed schemes. The area within 
which the new houses may be provided is left 
wholly to the discretion of the department; and the 
Committee suggests that it will be found expedient in 
some cases to erect them at some considerable distance 
from the houses demolished and not necessarily within 
the jurisdiction of the same local authority. That is an 
application to this particular case of the principle of 
the power recently conferred on municipalities in con- 
nexion with their schemes of rehousing under the 
general housing acts. We are afraid that circum- 
stances are not very favourable for the report being 
satisfactorily dealt with in the present session but the 
question is too important to be allowed to remain 
much longer without treatment by legislation. The 
motion of Lord Morley the Chairman of Committees 
to adopt the Amendment, which has been on the paper 
of the House of Lords several times during the week 
but was withdrawn on Thursday, is the first stage ina 
business which will not be allowed to be settled 
without a good deal of opposition. 


| 





THE HONOURABLE THE KING’S CHAMPION. 


ss iP HE Hall doors opened and outside in twilight a 

man in dark shadowed armour appeared against 
the shining sky. He then moved and passed into 
darkness under the arch and suddenly Wellington 
Howard and the Champion stood in full view with the 
doors closed behind them. This was certainly the 
finest sight.of the day. The Herald read the Challenge; 
the Glove was thrown down. They all then proceeded 
to the throne.” This is an eye-witness’ description of 
the custom known as the Delivery of the Challenge by 
the Honourable the King’s Champion in Westminster 
Hall at the time of the Coronation. It gives us in a 
few lines the story of the circumstances which sur- 
rounded the last performance of this ceremony. The 
Coronation of George IV. was conducted on the most 
splendid scale—a policy, which as things subsequently 
turned out, only had the effect of irritating people. At 
a time when they were least of all prepared, after the 
lapse of some sixty years, to understand the meaning of 
the extraordinary feudal ceremonies which had been 
connected from generation to generation with the 
crowning of an English Sovereign they suddenly found 
themselves surfeited with them. The inevitable reaction 
set in. The solemn ceremony of the Coronation was 
stigmatised as being a mere senseless show, and as a con- 
coction containing some of the very worst dregs of 
Popery. Barely ten years later a new King succeeded. 
At the accession of William IV. the majority of English 
people, including the King and his Consort, were deter- 
mined to curtail expenditure in every possible direction, 
and to sweep away all that could by any pretext be 
omitted from the ancient ceremonial. The idea was even 
mooted of dispensing with the Coronation altogether. In 
making this suggestion the Whigs went a step too far. 
There were still a certain number of people in the 
country who protested with Viscount Strangford against 
the ‘‘ unseemly mutilations” of the general ceremony, 
so strongly that Lord Grey and the dominant party 
were compelled to relax their demands. Still, the 
‘‘half-crownation ” of William IV. dealt a heavy blow 
at the historic sense of the nation at large, and also 
succeeded in overthrowing a large number of customs, 
all of them delightfully picturesque, and in many cases 
full of valuable teaching. 

By no means the least important feature of an English 
Coronation had been for centuries past the Delivery of 
the Challenge in Westminster Hall. Itis easy to argue 
that such a ceremony was a mere anachronism, the: 
cause of unnecessary expenditure, and so forth. Yet to 
abolish a ceremony the roots of which go deep into the 
past is always a step likely to prove expensive ina 
more serious way. By reducing the position of the 
King’s Champion to something less than a mere shadow, 
the statesmen of the Reform era were displaying a 
wholesale lack of reverence, and were deliberately 
severing one of the links which bound the England of 
Melbourne, of Wellington, and of Grey to the England 
of William the Conqueror, Earl Simon de Montfort and 
John of Gaunt. 

Mr. Francis Scaman Dymoke, the possessor of the 
office of King’s Champion, can trace back his lineage 
to pre-Conquest times. When Duke William crossed 
the Channel, out of all his train of Norman followers 
none was more trusted than Earl Robert de Marmion, 
the holder of the Barony of Fonteney. This family 
of Marmion, which derived its origin from Rolf the 
Ganger, held its lands by the hereditary service of 
champions to the various Dukes of Normandy. 
Naturally enough, one of the Conqueror’s first actions 
in this country was to reward Earl Robert de 
Marmion by a grant of wealthy and far-spreading 
lands. This ancient Norman house came to hold 
the great castle of Tamworth and its surrounding 
domains in addition to the smaller but scarcely 
less important Manor of Scrivelsby, in Lincolnshire. 
For some reason these new lands were granted 
on a precisely similar condition to that under which 
the Marmion family had previously held its distant 
barony of Fonteney. One by one the successive 
heads of this family came to be regarded through- 
out England as permanently and for ever assc- 
ciated with the office of King’s Champion, though 
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no record exists for the first three centuries of any 
actual exercise of its duties. At the conclusion of this 
period, however, the direct line of Marmions came to a 
termination, and divided into two distinct branches. 
Tamworth with all its wealthy appanages passed with 
the marriage of Lady Margaret de Marmion into the 
hands of the great family of de Freville. The lesser 
estate of Scrivelsby which was the portion of the younger 
sister, Lady Joan, henceforth became the property of 
one Sir Thomas de Ludlow. Then there came a second 
abrupt transition. On the death of Sir Thomas and 
his wife, to quote an ancient local ballad, 


‘“ One daughter fair survived alone 
One son deceased in infancy 
De Ludlow and de Marmyon 
United thus in Margery. 


And she was wooed as maids have been 
And won as maids are sure to be 

When gallant youths in Lincoln green 
Do suit like Dymoke fervently.” 


Here then we find ourselves on solid ground. We 
have reached the period of the accession of Richard II. 
and with the preparations for his Coronation a battle 
ensued between the two rival branches of the Marmion 
family ; both of whom claimed the right of holding the 
post of the Honourable the King’s Champion, with the 
very utmost pertinacity. The case was argued before 
John of Gaunt who presided over the first Court recorded 
as having sat for the purpose of hearing the various claims 
connected with the Coronation. It was then decided 
that the office of Champion was inseparably connected 
with the Manor of Scrivelsby, and that Dame Margery 
was accordingly entitled to appear on behalf of her 
Sovereign Lord the King. This she was permitted to 
do in the person of her husband Sir John Dymoke, whose 
appearance has been described with no little picturesque- 
ness of language by the historian of this Coronation. 
From that time until the early portion of the nineteenth 
century there was never a Dymoke found wanting 
to assert the paramount claims of the king. Surely 
this fact alone should have been amply sufficient to save 
the King’s Champion and the ceremony of the Challenge 
from sinking into oblivion. But there is a further and 
deeper consideration. Does not the position of the 
Royal Champion indicate one of the primary features of 
English kingship—a feature which has descended to 
modern times from the days when our Teutonic fore- 
fathers, of their own free will, ‘‘ iifted ” or ‘‘ elevated” 
the man whom they had chosen to be their leader upon 
a shield, and then while they flung it into the air, 
acclaimed him as their new King? That the Sovereign 
was thus permitted to appear in the lists in the person 
of a duly accredited Champion points to the necessity 
for him to prove himself worthy to hold so lofty a 
dignity, and to win, if he did not already enjoy it, a 
ratification from the voice of the people. 


THE BACON-SHAKESPEARE MANIA.* 
1 & 


WE have already explained our reasons for dealing 

seriously with Dr. Webb’s work. We repeat ; 
it is the most noteworthy contribution which has as 
yet been made to the Bacon-Shakespeare question, 
first because of the weight it must necessarily carry, 
coming as it does from a man of Dr. Webb’s 
eminence and authority both as a scholar and as a pro- 
fessional expert in the law of evidence, and secondly 
because it is comprehensively typical of the means 
employed by the Baconians to support their paradox. 
It is the fullest statement of their case by their most 
distinguished advocate. 

Dr. Webb’s first contention is, that there is no proof 
that the poems and the plays attributed to Shakespeare 
were really written by him, in other words that the 
‘‘Shakspere” of the will whose baptism and death 
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are recorded in the Registers of Stratford-on-Avon can- 
not be identified with ‘‘ Shakespeare”, the poet. Now 
it is quite true that in the many references to him by his 
contemporaries he is not described as Shakespeare of 
Stratford-on-Avon, any more than Marlowe is described 
as Marlowe of Canterbury; or Greene as Greene of 
Norwich, or as Tennyson, in our own day, would be 
described as Tennyson of Somersby; it is also true 
that the Registers are, after the manner of such 
Registers, silent about him as a poet, and that 
in his will he makes no mention of his poems 
and plays. But Ben Jonson in the famous eulogy 
prefixed to the First Folio calls him ‘‘Sweet Swan of 
Avon” and, in his verses prefixed to the same volume, 
Leonard Digges speaks of ‘‘ Thy Stratford Monument”, 
while the bust of him in Stratford Church, erected 
before 1623, corresponds in essentials with the portrait 
in the First Folio. The inscription under the bust 
indicates the eminence of its original as a poet— 
‘‘Judicio Pylium, genio Socratem, arte Maronem’’— 
and an unbroken tradition associates the person buried 
in the chancel of Stratford Church with the author of 
the poems and plays. To all this Dr. Webb’s reply is 
the hypothesis that Jonson, Heminge and Condell with 
all who were concerned in the publication of the First 
Folio were either guilty of a deliberate fraud, or had 
devised an ingenious ‘‘ blind”; that Jonson, at least, 
knew that the real Shakespeare, that is Bacon, was 
alive, as is plainly indicated by the present tense in the 
lines ;— 


‘‘ Shine forth, thou Star of Poets, and with rage, 
Or influence, chide or cheer the drooping Stage” 


(though the passage continues) 


“« Which since thy flight from hence, hath mourn’d 
like night 
And despairs day, but for thy volume’s light”. 


Dr. Webb also suggests that, in the couplet in the 
verses ‘To the Reader” 


“‘ The figure that thou here seest put 
It was for gentle Shakespeare cut”’, 


the preposition ‘‘ for’ in the second line should be under- 
stood as meaning ‘‘ instead of”. In a word Dr. Webb 
contends that Jonson’s eulogy is addressed not to the 
dead Player Shakspere but to the living poet Shakespeare, 
that is to Bacon. What then are we asked to credit ? 
That Ben Jonson was suborned by Bacon to be con- 
tinually juggling, both in his private conversation and 
in his printed works, with Shakspere the Player and 
Shakespeare-Bacon the Poet, that he consented to 
become a party to the elaborate fraud or blind which 
we have described, that Heminge and Condell the 
Player’s intimate friends and literary executors were 
also in the secret, obligingly contributing a tissue of 
falsehoods, that the Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery 
condescended to enter into the conspiracy, and that the 
Player himself, during the whole of his shameful career, 
submitted to become an incarnate lie. The extra- 
ordinary thing about ail this is, we may add, that Dr. 
Webb is perfectly serious. 

We now pass to his account of the relations between 
Ben Jonson and Shakespeare. This from beginning to 
end is a mass of absolutely unwarrantable assumptions, 
stated as facts from which deductions are drawn. Its 
object is to show that the Shakespeare whom Ben 
Jonson disparaged was not the Shakespeare whom he 
eulogised, and that consequently the verses in the First 
Folio could not have referred to the ‘‘ Player”. And 
first for the disparagement. We are informed that 
Pantalabus in the ‘‘ Poetaster ” and that ‘‘ Poet-Ape”’ in 
the fifty-sixth Epigram were meant for Shakespeare. 
There is not an iota of proof, or even of probability, that 
either the one or the other had any reference to 
Shakespeare at all. The ‘‘ Poetaster”’ was an attack 
on Marston and Decker, and there is not a word in the 
play which justifies us in supposing that Shakespeare 
was even glanced at. Pantalabus is either Marston or 
Decker, most probably Marston. That ‘ Poet-Ape”’ 
was designed for Shakespeare was a baseless con- 
jecture of Chalmers, too absurd for Gifford even to 
discuss. The portrait was almost certainly intended 
for Decker. Nor, as Gifford has conclusively shown, 
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is there any evidence that Ben Jonson ‘‘ disparaged ” 
Shakespeare. Nothing which he has said in censure of 
him exceeds the limits of fair criticism, namely that ‘‘ he 
wanted art”’, and that he was too fluent and careless in 
composition. Indeed in all his references to him there 
is nothing incompatible with what he wrote of him in 
prose ‘‘I loved the man and do honour his memory on 
this side idolatry as much as any. .. . He redeemed 
his vices with his virtues. There was ever more in 
him to be praised than to be pardoned”, and with 
what he wrote of him more magnificently in verse. 
Nothing at all can be deduced from the well-known 
passage about ‘‘the purge” in Part II. v. 3 of ‘‘The 
Returne from Parnassus”. All we know of their per- 
sonal relations were interchanges of kindness. So 
much for Dr. Webb’s distinction between Shakspere 
the Player whom Jonson ‘‘ disparaged” and Shake- 
speare-Bacon the Poet whom he eulogised. 

But Dr. Webb’s eccentricities do not end here. On 
p. 138 he admits that in the remarks in the ‘‘Dis- 
coveries”, an extract from which we have quoted, 
Jonson is referring to Shakspere the Player, and, having 
thus given himself away, still persists in distinguishing 
between Shakspere the Player and Shakespeare the 
Poet! Dr. Webb's next exploit is totally to misrepre- 
sent and misdescribe the section entitled ‘‘ Scriptorum 
Catalogus”’ in Jonson’s ‘‘ Discoveries”. This he cites 
as ‘‘a bead-roll of all the great masters of art and 
language”? among Jonson’s contemporaries, triumph- 
antly pointing out that Shakespeare is not mentioned. 
Dr. Webb must know, or ought to know, perfectly well 
that this ‘‘ Catalogus ” was not intended to be ‘‘a bead- 
roll of all the great masters, &c.” It was simply the 
names of a few of the most eminent scholars and public 
men of the sixteenth and early seventeeth centuries 
who had been associated with letters, casually jotted 
down, including Sir Thomas More, Bishop Gardiner, Sir 
Thomas Smith, Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Chancellor 
Egerton. If Shakespeare’s name is not mentioned 
neither is the name of any Elizabethan poet mentioned, 
with the exception of Sidney, and Sidney is plainly 
not contemplated as a poet. We will make Dr. 
Webb a present of a passage in Jonson which is much 
more to the point. Inthe section ‘‘ Preecipiendi Modi” 
he refers to Chaucer, Gower, Sidney, Spenser and Donne 
as distinguished writers, but he makes no mention of 
Shakespeare. Equally unwarrantable and baseless are 
Dr. Webb’s assertions about the relations between Ben 
Jonson and Bacon. ‘‘It is probable” he says ‘‘ that 
Jonson assisted Bacon in the preparation of the 
Novum Organum”. It is improbable, and in the 
highest degree improbable, that Ben Jonson had any- 
thing to do with the ‘‘Novum Organum”. ‘‘It is an 
undoubted fact that the Latin of the ‘ De Augmentis’ 
which was published in 1623 was the work of Jonson”. 
«© An undoubted fact”? !—and Dr. Webb can state this, 
with Rawley’s words staring him in the face, ‘‘e 
lingua vernaculd proprio marte in Latinam transferendo 
honoratissimus auctor plurimum sudavit ”—that is the 
noble author took immense pains in translating it with 
his own hands out of English into Latin.* There is not 
a particle of evidence that Jonson gave the smallest 
assistance to Bacon in translating any of his works 
into Latin. 

Now for Dr. Webb’s next proof that the poems and 
plays attributed to Shakespeare were not written by 
him. In Sonnet LX XVI. appear these lines 


** Why write I still all one, ever the same, 
And keep invention in a noted weed, 
That every word doth almost tell my name, 
Showing their birth and whence they did proceed ?” 


The meaning of these lines, as the context, judiciously 





* To be quite accurate there is a little difficulty in reconciling this 
statement of Rawley’s and Bacon’s own corroboration of it in his 
<¢Commentarius Solutus ”,—‘‘ Proceeding with the translation of my 
book of Advancement of Learning ” with what Bacon writes to Father 
Baranzan ‘* Librum meum de progressu. Scientize ¢raducendum 
commtst”? and with what he says in the Letter prefixed to his ‘* Adver- 
tisement touching a Holy War” ‘‘I have thought good to procure a 
translation of that book into the general language”. Probably the 
explanation is given by Tenison ‘* Baconiana”’ p, 25, namely that Bacon 
had assistance in the translation, re-writing, or at least carefully revising 
it, himself. The only translator named is Herbert, 


; the moment. 


omitted by Dr. Webb, shows, is this: Why am I 
always writing in the same style and on the same sub- 
ject, and clothing my imagination or, perhaps it may be 
paraphrased, my work as a poet, in a dress which all 
know, so that every word I write almost proclaims the 
name of its writer? Dr. Webb’s commentary is this : 
‘“‘ Here the author certainly intimates. that Shakespeare 
was not his real name and that he was fearful lest his 
real name should be discovered”. Where, we gasp, 
does the author certainly intimate that Shakespeare 
was not his real name? We read on. ‘‘ Whatever 
was the real name of the author of the plays he is only 
known by the ‘noted weed’ in which he kept Inven- 
tion.” Jean-Baptiste Poquelin preferred to be known 
as Moliére, Francgois-Marie Arouet became immortal as 
Voltaire”. But what has become of the noted weed ? 
Where is it? What is it? Poquelin? Moliére ? 
Arouet? Voltaire? Bacon? Shakespeare? The 
men? Their works? On pp. 156-7 the corollary 
from this most amazing muddle appears to be drawn : 
That as Bacon, in a letter to Sir Tobie Matthew, 
has spoken of his ‘‘ head being wholly employed 
about invention”, observing also in his ‘‘ Henry 
VII.” that Perkin Warbeck ‘clad himself like 
a hermit and in that weed wandered about the 
country”, and that as Tobie Matthew had declared 
that ‘“‘the most prodigious wit he ever knew of this 
side of the sea was of Bacon’s name though he was 
known by another”, while Shakespeare, being, as he 
was, ‘‘well known to the shouting varletry before 
whom he acted” did not ‘‘ keep invention in a noted 
weed’, therefore the writer of these lines was plainly 
Bacon and not Shakespeare. Whether such: premises 
and such reasoning were ever before heard out of a 
lunatic asylum we do not know; what we do know 
is this that we are ashamed to transcribe such rubbish 
and still more ashamed to excruciate patience in 
discussing it. But in dealing with Baconians the 
first requisite in a critic is resignation. He is pretty 
much in the position of Dickens’ Poll Sweedlepipe, 
when he is confronted with Bailey. ‘‘ There was 
no course open to the barber”, after gazing blankly 
at the inexplicable creature, ‘‘but to go distracted 
himself or to take Bailey for granted”. But when 
Bailey assumes the form of a writer of Dr. Webb’s 
authority stern duty forbids us to take Bailey for 
granted, and we will endeavour not to go distracted 
ourselves. To continue: Dr. Webb, having com- 
placently pronounced the premises and conclusions 
to which we have referred to be ‘‘a pencil of 
luminous rays converging to a focal point”, pro- 
ceeds to his second series of ‘‘proofs.” These 
consist of parallels between passages in Bacon 
and passages in Shakespeare, sometimes in ideas, 
sometimes in facts, and sometimes in phrases. Of 
these we will begin by saying that there is literall 

not one which is not common either to Elizabethan 
writers generally, or to the classical and medizval 
writers on whom the Elizabethans habitually drew, 
or which might not naturally have occurred indepen- 
dently to Bacon and Shakespeare, or which might not, 
with obvious probability, have been borrowed by Shake- 
speare from Bacon’s published works. But with these 
parallels and with Dr. Webb’s deductions from these 
parallels, as well as with some of his other eccentricities, 
we propose to deal next week. 


RE-MADE ODES. 


WE all know of the success which attended the 

conversion of the polka tune, gaiety at the 
moment being out of fashion, into the song of 
the choir boy, who pale and wan in the first verse 
‘faded quite away” in the third. To-day the public 
have had an opportunity of judging of the success of 
a conversion similar if less successful. The Coronation 
Odes written for 26 June appear, mutatis mutandis, to 
celebrate 9 August, and one can trace without difficulty 
the slowing down process by which the tripping polka- 
like ripple of the early version is made to lengthen out 
into serener, sweeter music, suitable to the mood of 
In this matter the poets are better off 
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than other manufacturers. Great sums of money were 
lost by those who turned out cheap articles—we refer 
to the manufacturers, not the poets—bearing the date 
of the lost Coronation. But unlike the others the manu- 
fecturer of cheap verse will have found the date of his 
pieces capable of manipulation ; and the process is not 
without technical interest to mechanics and manu- 
facturers. 

On a moderate estimate, which the editor of any daily 
paper will bear out, 100 odes have been rejected to 
every ode printed; a supposition which would bring 
the numbers of pairs of eyes that have rolled in a fine 
frenzy to 3,000 or so. One may allow to a large per- 
centage of these a modicum of inspiration, whether they 
have been in a position to halloo their odes to the rever- 
berate hills or have rhymed the substance of their 
leading articles or—to include the class of papers 
written immediately after breakfast—have meditated 
the muse tenui avena, ‘‘ona little porridge”. Inspira- 
tion after all is a relative term. It is quite possible that 
Wendell Holmes’ poetic friend, whose revolving bcok- 
case bore Shakespeare in the front and a rhyming dic- 
tionary at the back, was not guiltless of inspiration. 
Aliquando dormitat Homerus ; we all need crutches at 
times and some words are really very difficult indeed to 
rhyme without help. Southey allowed that rhyme had 
suggested to him some of his most successful ideas ; 
and our own Laureate would never have discovered that 
blessed word ‘‘ blenchment ” if ‘‘ intrenchment” had not 
stood stubborn at the end of the previous line. So let 
us allow this share of inspiration to Robert Southey, 
the 3,000, and the present Laureate; at the same time 
they may be asked to meet our concession by granting 
that motive powers other than inspiration were at work 
in their latest efforts, and that the several inspirations 
will have proceeded on similar lines. We shall find in 
all the odes common attributes which justify the treat- 
ment of them in the bulk. 

In an ode you must have to begin with either a 
vocative or an exclamation: ‘‘ Maecenas atavis edite 
regibus”. But as ‘‘O Edward, the Seventh” sounds 
a little banal, the exclamation opening—the theory may 
be tested in the papers—is preferred thus, ‘‘Sound, 
trumpets, sound; King Edward reigns!” This is fol- 
lowed by a review of English history for which Green’s 
‘Short History of the English People” has been 
found invaluable. Mr. William Watson, though we 
would not suggest that he comes into the list with the 
3,000 and the Laureate, gives a good instance of the 
orthodox way to use history. So far the odes will re- 
main as written. History does not change and if the 
trumpets are a little too noisy other instruments may 
easily be found. ‘‘ Peal, ye carillons, peal” might do. 
‘‘Carillons” is a good word and not quite so blatant 
as ‘‘trumpets”. But in the next stanza, if odes 
have stanzas, comes the chief labor lime, at the point 
where the poets begin to give local habitation to the 
bonfires, bunting and foreign potentates. The bonfires 
will not be ‘‘ flaming valedictions”’ ; it is true a certain 
number of pennants may still ‘‘tug at the leash” but, 
alas, ‘‘the captains and the kings” have already 
departed. The presence of- Ras Makonnen saves a 
line or two ; but most of this part of the article has to 
be re-done and—hoc opus, hic labor est. How will it 
be done? We will not pursue the poet into his Avernus 
nor be precise to watch the steps by which il penseroso 
emerges from l’allegro. One has been of late too often 
where 

‘* Dying rhymesters dot the green 
About the fountain Hippocrene ”’ 


to care to inspect more throes; but it is not forbidden 
to moralise over their graves. 

There is a serious side to all this ode-concocting. 
Through all these late years, full one would have 
thought of Elizabethan stuff, no poet has ever stumbled 
into utterance worthy of the force of the national 
sentiment behind him; and the cause may lie to a 
degree in the base service to which the Muse is set. It 
is a formula with editors to say ‘‘ Your poem is good 
but does not ‘hang on to anything’”’, as if it were the 
part of a poem to be inspired by a newspaper para- 
graph. Rather, if it is dependent at all, it should 


‘‘ Hang with gold chains about the feet of God”. 

















Everywhere the Muse is stimulated to be journalistic, 
to serve the moment, to write in the office, as it were. 
We must have, perhaps, salutations. Tennyson wrote 
some fine stuff and Mr. Watson has done well. But 
would Tennyson have tinkered to obey meteorological 
and chronological demands ? and Mr. Watson who has 
written more finely than the rest, is of all our poets the 
one least in sympathy with the national sentiment. 
And what has this journalism extracted from the 
patriots? ‘‘Girls of the golden city”, the ‘‘ sensual 
caterwauling of the music-halls”, and jerrymandered 
odes. What will posterity think of us? Not much: 
but if, according to the old metaphor, every century 
is an overloaded ship which in the last wreck will sink 
with most of its cargo it is a satisfacticn to feel that 
the bales packed in the beginning are quite certain to 
perish. If on the other hand, as Bacon suggested, it 
is the light stuff that floats on the stream of time, 
happily in this case too these odes will sink, for they 
are very heavy. Those responsible for them might, if 
they would, extract something of a moral from the fate 
of the ox which in view of the Coronation on 26 June 
was roasted whole at Wormwood Scrubbs. It was 
found on after inspection to be unfit for human con. 
sumption. The fate of these odes, whether they be 
twice cooked or half baked, will be similar ; and like 
the ox may they be quickly buried out of sight as unfit 
for human consumption. But they have entailed more 
than waste of energy; their noisy ebullitions give as 
false an idea of the worth of the sentiment of British 
loyalty as the loud checks of the seasonable tourist 
of an English gentleman ; if it were not so they might 
be left to the mercy of ridicule or the contempt which 
belonged in Shakespeare’s time to ‘‘ Old men of less 
truth than tongue”’. 


THE GUN IN PROSPECT. 


ANS the 12th of August approaches, and London, with 

its formidable labours and more formidable 
pleasures, is about generally to be evacuated, it seems 
fitting in the few moments of leisure before the holidays 
begin to anticipate them by imagination of what is to 
be—to see visions and dream dreams—to wander over 
the sleeping moors, to hear the whirring of the grouse’s 
dark wings, to welcome the soft-eyed setters, and to 
figure before the dream is dispersed by sad experience 
that the step is elastic and the eye as true as in former 
days. And with this object who could be a more 
charming partner or a more cunning guide than 
Mr. Shand? * 

A gamekeeper, in whom years had not abated 
keenness, was once heard in a covert shoot to halt the 
line and address a listless beater in succinct rebuke 
— Bill, d n yer take hinterest”. The taking of 
interest is the kernel of the philosophy of Mr. Shand’s 
delightful book on shooting. It is the advice which 
one entitled to advise gives to all classes of sportsmen. 
Mr. Shand obviously is one who loves animals and who: 
happens also to hunt them. His book is the book of a 
naturalist as well as of a sportsman (though these two: 
professions are more often pursued together than 
people imagine) and shows a perfect mastery of all the 
wilder sports. It has good counsel to offer as to the 
management of all sorts of shooting, counsel founded 
upon intimate knowledge and great experience. But 
his plea for the old-fashioned day’s sport will probably 
fall unheeded in many quarters, in spite of the 
fascinating descriptions he gives of long solitary days 
with keeper and dogs—knowledge and instinct in 
partnership. 

For in larger English country houses a great social 
change has come about in the last fifty years. Formerly 
guests stayed for a fortnight or three weeks as they do. 
now in the remoter districts of Scotland, and naturally 
under these conditions they were less numerous and 
more carefully selected. Nowadays an average visit 
is from Tuesday to Friday, large gatherings are the rule 
and few estates can provide separate beats for three or 
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four parties. Thus it becomes convenient to concen- 
trate the shooting by the organisation of ‘‘ drives” 
which can usefully employ six or even eight guns. 
From the point of view of mere shooting skill the 
change is for the better, for a driven bird is far 


more difficult and requires a far _keener eye than | 


one kicked up out of the turnips or pointed by a 
steady ‘‘ Ponto”. But by one who loves dogs, who 
appreciates rustic humours—the homely leisured inter- 
course with farmer and peasant and their association 
with his sport, who enjoys the physical exercise of 
sport and wishes plenty of it—the old-fashioned methods 
are much regretted. They still prevail in some counties 
and places in England and very frequently in small 
shootings, and are still perhaps the rule rather than 
the exception in Scotland and long may they continue. 

But it is not for a moment desired to contemn 
driving. The stock of grouse on a moor is after all a 
consideration of much moment, and it is incontestable 
that the numbers of birds which a given number of 
acres can carry is often quadrupled by the practice of 
driving. An old cock grouse preserves his strength 
and power of fighting longer than his attractiveness 
and efficiency as a breeder. But the very boldness and 
strength which make him a hopeless subject of the soli- 
tary chase carry the old cock proudly in the vanguard of 
the driven pack, there to be the first object of the deadly 
volley from the batteries. Swon then on moors where 
driving prevails these intractable husbands yield place 
to better family birds, while ancient and sterile hens 
are replaced by young wives and fertile mothers. 

But apart from these utilitarian motives a grouse 
drive, it must be admitted, has about it an incomparable 
romance. Who that has enjoyed this imperial sport 
in Yorkshire can forget the long silent pause in the 
hiding place amid the purple heather, broken only by 
the faint rustling of the wind amidst its bloom, the 
flutter of the far distant flags, and then suddenly the 
breaking of the solitudes into multitudinous life, when 
the slopes before the batteries begin to quiver as 
hundreds of birds come silently forward, flying so low 
that they can scarcely be distinguished from the ground 
by the movement of their dusky wings? Oragain when 
in bolder northern scenes, grouse packs are varied from 
time to time by a blackcock swinging across the valleys 
from headland to headland, his serene flight undis- 
turbed even by the best shot with the closest of choke 
bores ? 

One feature of modern driving is to be lamented. A 
veteran host in need of a gun inquired once of a youth- 
ful sporting friend ‘‘ What sort of ashotisA?” ‘‘Oh 
very fair’, was the answer, ‘“‘ but he is rather slow with 
‘his sixth barrel”. This fine hyperbole points to a 
fashion, which has grown up chiefly among youthful 
experts, of firing with immense rapidity, the object 
being, it would seem, achieved if the gun is discharged 
many times, even if many misses are made and, far 
worse, many birds wounded. No one who has seen 
him can ever forget the extraordinary speed with which, 
as if they were in one magazine, Lord de Grey dis- 
charges his three breech-loaders or the perfect skill with 
which despite this quickness every bird is killed dead, 
but few can bend the bow of Ulysses, and it would be 
better for humanity and sport if but few tried. 

The interest in all the myriad forms of life which 
Mr. Shand possesses and which he claims as a good 
result of the love of shooting does not only serve him 
to track and hunt his prey. It beguiles for him many 
and many an hour, lying waiting for instance on a hill- 
side. ‘‘ The grand secret”, as Richard Jefferies said, is 
to be absolutely motionless. ‘‘I have seen” says 
Mr. Shand ‘‘the weasel peep out from the hole in the 
stone dyke, assure himself, as he fancied, that he was 
safe, starting on his quest with dazzled eyes, and then 
take my leg in a hand gallop”. ‘‘ Incidents more or 
less dramatic are always presenting themselves to the 
sportsman when lying in ambush.” 

The chapter which Mr. Shand calls ‘‘ The Evolution 
of Equipments” deals not only with the changes in 
dress and instruments, but with the corresponding 
changes in method. ‘‘ The ordinary sportsman of fifty 
years ago was independent and self-sufficing ; except at 
rare covert shoots he knew nothing of loader, nor of 
attendants carrying reserves of ammunition. His shot 





belt, either slung over the shoulder or strapped round 
the waist, might be replenished at luncheon-time, but 
throughout the walk he complacently carried weight 
like John Gilpin ; though often enough the belt sufficed 
for the day, and he was even supposed to carry the 
game he killed.” This is different indeed from the 
luxurious arrangements of modern times, some of them 
no doubt necessitated by the different conditions of the 
chase but most of them ministering to the physical 
comfort of the sportsmen. 

Covert shooting when there is variety, a reasonable 
number (not too many) rabbits, the chance of a wood- 
cock, a sprinkle of partridges, and three or four hundred 
really high pheasants, can be a fine sport—but when 
the numbers grow into thousands, the shoulder grows 
sore and the ears deafened, the thing becomes tiresome, 
and appetite becomes satiated. These great battues 
are enjoyed more by those who may be styled without 
offence professional ‘‘gunners” with case-hardened 
heads, who think themselves aggrieved if they are not 
firing at something every half-minute of the day except 
when they are being conveyed to the next covert in a shut 
carriage. But keen sportsmen who get away for only 
a few shoots in the winter months prefer rougher days, 
fewer birds, but higher in the air, more walking and 
less luncheon. Covert shooting has, lastly, this demerit 
that one finds fairly proficient in its craft men who 
obviously would be impossible if confronted with any 
sport demanding energy, endurance or nerve. 

The tracking and shooting of wild fowl seem on the 
whole the sport which depends most upon the know- 
ledge, the skill and the persevering hardihood of 
the gunner and no one should miss the delightful 
chapter on wild fowl in Mr. Shand’s volume, with its 
beautiful descriptions of the chill dawns, and evenings, 
and its sympathetic tributes to the value of a good 
water-dog. 

The book concludes with a succulent chapter on the 
cooking of game—of what use is it to kill game for the 
larder if it be not well cooked? We recommend Mr. 
Shand’s recipes to every housekeeper. The question- 
ings of serse and outward things characteristic of our 
age, which challenge the humanity of sport and which 
are not unfelt even by our author, are met by him with 
reflections on the love of nature, the quickness of 
observation, the rapid decision, the hardihood en- 
gendered by the love of a gun. More convincing how- 
ever is the thoughtful passage wherein man is pictured 
as one among the painfully striving competitors in the 
animal world. He may not be competing for his own 
life it is true, but listen to this last extract from a very 
charming book : 

‘‘Set upon slaughter the sportsman may be, but are 
we not always in presence of death in the most peaceful 
scenes? Man is in subjection like the birds and beasts to 
the beneficent and inscrutable laws of nature. The hawks 
are always on the hover; when, sated with blood, they 
have withdrawn to their perches, the owls take up the 
ceaseless hunt; the foxes and the feline tribes are on 
the prowl through the night and the day. The man 
with the gun is the friend of the feeble and the enemy 
of their worse persecutors. . .. Innumerable small 
birds, unclassed as game, have reason to bless the 
shooter, and they seem to know it.” 

ALFRED LYTTELTON. 


WILLOW-HERB AND BEDSTRAW. 


URING the last fortnight or so travellers from 
London by the South Western Railway cannot 
fail to have been struck just after they have passed 
Byfleet Station by a marvellous expanse of brilliant 
purple alongside the line,—brilliant in the sunshine, or, 
when the sun goes down behind the enclosing pine 
trees, tender and soothing to the eyes in the growing 
twilight. It is a sight worth journeying to look upon, 
alike for its strangeness and its beauty. 

Here is a stretch of rough open ground, some acres 
in extent, running close beside the railway, and all so 
covered with Rose-bay Willow-herb in full blossom, that 
almost it seems as if some unbroken sheet of fairy purple 
lay spread there over the earth. Now and again starts 
up out of it the stark lofty bole of a pine. A quarter of 
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a mile away this purple is girdled by a belt of pines, 
which come round in a circle and close it in both on the 
Byfleet and the Woking side. On the outskirts of the 
pine-belt a few stunted bushes of birch and sallow give 
a touch here and there of quiet grey or fresh green, 
almost designed, if one may so say, to break the 
monotony of the purple and the sombre colour of the 
pines. What a surprising, what an exquisite, vision 
it is! 

Nor merely a passing vision, if you so choose. It 
is one of the trials of rapid travelling that you are so 
often swept past delicious spots, which you know not 
how you could reach, or which, even if you could reach 
them, might prove forbidden land. But this Paradise any 
of us may come at easily, and spend a happy holiday 
there unmolested, undistracted save by the passing 
trains. As you leave the Woking Station, and turn 
down the straight road towards Byfleet that runs close 
parallel to the railway, in a mile or so you come right 
upon the entrance to the pine-wood, and making your 
way over the rough, the very rough, path that threads 
it, in ten minutes you are in the midst of the Willow- 
herb, to stroll or lie there concealed from mortal view 
what time you like. One does not realise from the 
train what a depth of herbage covers this spot. The 
stems of the Willow-herb rise all round you from three 
to six feet high. Sparsely scattered in between them 
are clumps of rich, large-belled heather: and _ the 
long, luxuriant grasses that cover the broken ground 
on a dry, sunny day seem made for repose amid the 
scent of the surrounding pines. 

Or if you are not lazily inclined, and would fain see 
what fauna as well as flora this charming spot affords, 
there is abundance to reward your curiosity. Pine- 
tracts are not famous for the innumerable and delightful 
birds, whose presence and song add so much to the 
ravishment of our more native and characteristic wood- 
lands: but of the smaller, certainly not less lovely, 
inhabitants, the butterflies and the moths, there are 
enough and to spare. At any rate here a week since 
what a delight it was to see that ‘‘ most elegant fly”’, 
as our elder Aurelians would have called it, the Grass 
Emerald, sitting with its soft blue-green wings fully 
expanded on the boles of the pines: only a shy, nervous 
creature, no doubt, as almost all pine-frequenting moths 
seem to be, and flying away rapidly aloft on one’s 
too incautious approach. Or again, what countless 
hundreds of the little Rosy-Flounce hovered low over the 
grasses and Willow-herb—you disturbed a dozen or 
more at every pace. It required no trained eye to 
recognise the beauty of this exquisite thing, when once 
you stood still and watched it at rest on a frond of 
bracken or a tuft of grass—the elegance of its scalloped 
contour, the rich coloration of its wings, their soft 
yellow and blushing rose, now and again in some darker 
specimen passing into crimson and deep purple. Or to 
mention but one more living jewel, perhaps tne most 
striking of all our southern Grass-Moths, the incom- 
parable little Pearl-Veneer, the Crambus pinellus of 
Linnzus, its forewings of glowing orange-brown 
adorned with a bold wedge-shaped inlay of pure 
white mother-of-pearl. But this beauty it must be con- 
fessed is somewhat of a rarity, and the casual observer 
may count himself in good luck if his eye meets one or 
two in the day resting conspicuously enough on a leaf. 
The little creature does not naturally fly till the sun has 
set some hour or more, and its loveliness is concealed 
from mortal sense by the darkness. Ah! what a 
world indeed of enjoyment! what a world of in- 
exhaustible beauty has Nature set about us, if only 
now and again we will go out to meet her quietly, 
observantly ! 

We have been strolling in a land of purple: let us go 
off now and stroll a little in a land of gold. We have 
been twenty miles to the south-west of London ; let us go 
now twenty miles to the east of it, down the river past the 
unlovely suburbs of East Ham and Plaistow to the 
marshes of Tilbury. One could hardly want a more 
complete change: but it is beauty still that surrounds 
us, inexhaustible beauty still, if still we are quiet and 
observant. 

As we leave the station at Tilbury and cut across the 
neighbouring green ten minutes’ walk brings us on to 


the marshes, on to the grass-grown road that runs level | ancestry. 








and straight ahead of us between the reedy dykes to the 
wooded high-ground a mile and a half inland by Little 
Thurrock and Chadwell. Why, by the way, does the 
world always speak of Essex contemptuously as a flat 
county? That can be only the judgment of the cockney 
staring dully at the land by the river side as he is carried 
on his cheap excursion to Margate and back. A couple 
of miles north of the river should he ever venture as far, 
and he will have hills enough to try him, as we have 
found many a time on a sweltering July day. How- 
ever, at the moment we are on the flat marsh-land, and 
will remain there awhile. What brilliant gold herbage 
is this spread so luxuriantly at our feet, running up the 
slight bank on our right, down towards the reeds on 
our left, and on along the roadway as far as the eye 
carries? Two years ago there were only small patches 
of it here and there. This year the dull winter, the 
wretched spring, the make-believe of early sum- 
mer would seem just to have suited it. At any 
rate we never remember to have seen the Yellow 
Ladies’ Bedstraw spreading more profuse'y, and we 
fancy that we never saw it quite so luxuriantly fine. 
Delicate as a single head of it is plucked and quietly 
examined, still really to appreciate the plant’s beauty, 
its decorative effect, you must see it as this year it is 
blossoming on Tilbury Marsh, see it in the mass, thick, 
profuse beds of it, with its honey-like fragrance, in 
places a couple of feet or more deep. What a sur- 
prising and delightful experience it is unexpectedly to 
come across a plant of which one ordinarily thinks a 
little disparagingly letting us see for once what a rare 
show it is capable of on some felicitous occasion! And 
a rare show certainly this Bedstraw here gives us to- 
day : he must be dull indeed, who does not stand silent 
a minute, and give thanks for it. 

We turned from the purple Willow-herb at Woking 
to consider some of the insects inhabiting that fair 
spot: let us turn from the golden Galium at Tilbury to 
consider at least one of the insects inhabiting this fair 
spot, not less fair in its kind though wholly and 
widely different. Fourteen years ago a new little 
butterfly was recognised in England, the Essex Skipper 
it got called from the county it was first found in: 
and here to-day on Tilbury Marsh it is flitting about 
us in abundance. With its rich, tawny wings, that 
have a metallic glister over them like burnished copper, 
this Essex Skipper is a beautiful little creature to look 
upon. And if you use ordinary caution he will give you 
many an opportunity of looking at him, for he flies low 
and quietly, and but a short distance at a time, and then 
rests on one of the taller heads of flowering grass and 
spreads outhis wings to the sun. A fortnight since you 
might have counted these butterflies here by the score, 
and they should still be on the wing, if the weather has 
not stopped them. But we cannot help remembering 
that two years ago one afternoon at the end of July we 
saw them onthe marsh equally abundant. Then came 
a violent thunderstorm followed by a day’s violent gale. 
Within a week we were on the marsh again. It wasas 
lovely an August day as heart could desire. The sun 
shone warm and bright. But where this Essex Skipper 
five days before had been flitting in dozens and in 
perfect condition, there was for all our searching not 
one to be seen. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
cS GOTCHsaeescOls, AND ( SCOTMPIsteg 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 
Edinburgh, 20 July, 1902. 


S1r,—The two letters which have appeared in your 
columns on this subject illustrate forcibly the difficulty 
of ascertaining what is really the prevailing usage in 
such acase. It is assumed by both of your correspon- 
dents that most Scotchmen do not use the form 
‘* Scotch” and resent its use by others. My own im- 
pression is very different; and I write as a man of 
Scottish birth and breeding, and of exclusively Scottish 
The form ‘‘ Scots’, as an adjective, was 
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certainly never taught to me in my youth, directly or ic- 
directly. Itis true that I knew of the existence of a 
paper calling itself ‘‘ The Scotsman”, and that I came 
to learn that the native fir of Scotland is called ‘‘ the 
Scots fir”. And I further realised all the dreariness 
of **Scots Law”, as expounded by a professor. 
Moreover, I learned in due time that the literature of 
Scotland contains innumerable instances of the use of 
‘*Scots”’ as an adjective. But the everyday form with 
which I was, and still am, familiar,, is ‘‘ Scotch”. 
There is a simple game of childhood known as ‘‘ Scotch 
and English” (the game which English boys know as 
‘English and French”). It would certainly be news 
to me to learn that boys in Scotland ever called this 
game ‘‘ Scottish and English ” or ‘‘ Scots and English”, 
any time during the nineteenth century. At the present 
day, the street-boys of Edinburgh, in those quarters 
where the Irish most do congregate, form themselves 
into two opposing camps of ‘‘ Scotch” and ‘‘ Irish” on 
S. Patrick’s Day, challenging each other by these 
names. It does not occur to either side to employ the 
forms ‘*Scottish” or ‘*Scots”,—the latter as an 
adjective. } 

This question was fully thrashed out some eight or 
ten years ago, in a series of very able letters contributed 
to the ‘‘ Glasgow Herald” and (I think) a contemporary 
literary journal. The result clearly shown was this. 
‘“Scotch” is the correct and natural abbreviation of 
‘“‘Scottish”, formed in exactly the same way as 
“‘French” from ‘‘ Frankish”, and ‘*Dutch” from 
‘‘Deutisch” or ‘‘Teutisc”. No one who uses the 
forms ‘‘ French” and ‘‘ Dutch” can consistently object 
to *‘Scotch”. The adjectival ‘‘ Scots”, again, is quite 
correct ; but archaic. Itis a Northern form, and has 
every warrant for its existence in the past. But the 
men who used it also wrote ‘‘ Inglis” for ‘‘ English”, 
and ‘‘Erse” for ‘‘Irish”. Anyone, therefore, who 
makes it a point of honour to speak of Carlyle (for 
example) as a ‘‘Scotsman”’, ought also to refer to Words- 
worth as an ‘‘Inglisman”, and to Daniel O’Connell 
as an ‘‘Erseman”. That is to say, if he has the least 
regard for consistency. I am aware that of Jate years 
there has been a growing tendency to use ‘‘ Scots”’ as 
an adjective ; but this I have always regarded as simply 
a literary renascence; I might almost say an affecta- 
tion. My strong conviction is that the great majority 
of my fellow-countrymen habitually employ ‘‘ Scotch- 
man” and ‘*Scotch” in their daily conversation ; 
occasionally varied by the use ‘of ‘‘ Scottish” in less 
familiar and homely associations. I do not think any- 
one in Scotland ever talks of ‘‘ Scottish” or ‘‘ Scots”’ 
jam, or marmalade, or potatoes, or strawberries. In 
less commonplace connexions the form ‘‘ Scottish” is 
not only justifiable, but distinctly preferable. Sir Walter 
Scott’s usage was referred to by your last correspondent. 
Scott used all three forms in his writings. Without a 
painful analysis of his works, one cannot say which 
form he used most frequently. But I am inclined to 
think that whenever he was speaking in his own proper 
person (and not through the mouth of one of his 
characters), he used ‘‘Scotch” oftener than either of 
the two variants. 

The objection urged by your second correspondent, — 
that ‘‘Scotch” has come to signify Scotch whiskey 
(outside of Scotland), and that therefore it ought to be 
discarded in its racial bearing, seems to me absurdly 


insufficient. It has never occurred to the Hollanders to 
change their name because ‘‘ Hollands ” is a synonym 
for gin. 


A remark in the first letter leads me to add that 
‘*Scot” as a noun is perfectly correct. It is usually 
reserved, however, for special applications ; sometimes 
half humorous, sometimes half poetic. 


Iam, &c. 


Davin MAcRITCcHIE. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 


Manchester, 29 July, 1902. 


S1r,—With reference to the interesting and amusing 
letters which have lately appeared in your columns it 
seems surprising that no one has pointed out the in- 











correct quotation by Mr. Alfred Turner in his letter 
printed in your issue of 12th inst. as follows :—- 


‘Scotch wha hae with (sic) Wallace bled, 
Scotch wham Bruce has often (sic) led.” 


Burns wrote Scots in the couplet. He used the word 
Scotch in a piece laudatory of drink and in such con- 
nexion it is not objectionable. As to Mr. Turner’s 
conjectures about Dr. Johnson he may be quite right 
but one can scarcely suppose that even such a bearish 
Sassenach as the excellent Doctor would be guilty of 
the rudeness Mr. Turner would ascribe to him over a 
point so unimportant. If the natives of Caledonia wish 
to be called ‘‘Scots” or ‘‘Scotsmen” in preference to 
*‘Scotch” or ‘‘Scotchmen”, what is the objection ? 
That Lord Rosebery and the authors of the works Mr. 
Turner refers to, including the dictionary he names, 
used the objectionable form is no valid reason for con- 
tinuing the objectionable practice. If Mr. Turner’s 
letter is to be taken as a true reflex of English manners, 
there is small wonder we are so disliked on the Con- 
tinent. 

In your issue of 26th inst. is a letter from Mr. 
Armine T. Kent referring to a book called ‘‘ The 
Unspeakable Scot”. As one of that ‘‘ilk” let me 
assure him he need not concern himself about it, for in 
that book the author opened his mouth the more 
effectually to put his foot in it, as those who really know 
Scotland need not be told. It is nevertheless an 
amusing book and like Oliver Twist I would venture 
to ask for ‘‘more” in the same vein if haply the author 
has not yet written himself dry on the theme. If Mr. 
Turner’s letter is in bad taste what must Mr. Cros- 
land’s book be? It has been said, ‘‘it is better to have 
the envy of the world than its sympathy ” and is not the 
Anglophobia of the Continent mainly founded on envy ? 
Had the author of ‘‘ The Unspeakable Scot” not been 
so sorely bitten by the same feeling, as he plainly has 
been, he might have realised how foolish his book is. 


Yours, &c. 
Roy. 


To the Editor of the SAarurpDAy REVIEW. 


Edinburgh, 6 August, 1902. 


Sir,—In the autobiographical fragment with which 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott begins, and in the very first 
pages of the same, Sir Walter congratulates himself on 
sharing the feelings of ‘‘ well-educated Scotchmen”, 
In the introduction to ‘‘ Waverley”, he says: ‘It is 
some pride to a Scotchman to reflect on the independent 
character of his country”. In the novel he habitually 
speaks of Scotch snuff (think of ‘‘ Scottish snuff” !), 
Scotch ideas, and the luxuries of a Scotch breakfast. 
And he makes Die Vernon speak lovingly of her own 
mother as a Scotchwoman. As anybody will see who, 
instead of theorising, looks into (say) ‘‘Rob Roy”, 
‘Scotch ” occurs vastly more frequently than 
‘Scottish’: just as in ordinary English ‘‘ special” is 
more usual than ‘‘ especial”. As has been proved to 
satiety by Dr. Murray and others, ‘‘ Scotch” is the 
natural and normal English word used by most people 
instead of the more cumbrous ‘‘ Scottish”: just as 
‘‘French” is used and not ‘‘ Frankish” (now taken in 
a different sense), and like ‘‘ Dutch”. The old English 
‘* Scotisc ” was softened to ‘‘ Scottish ”, still convenient 
when one is speaking leisurely, or emphatically, on a 
dignified topic; and this in accordance with the 
inevitable English tendency, became ‘‘ Scotch”, shorter, 
sharper, and handier for ordinary purposes. 

‘‘Scots”” and ‘‘Scotsman”, on the other hand, are 
not properly English—Southern English—forms at all. 
In the Northern dialects, including Lowland Scotch, the 
old ‘‘ Scotisc” became ‘‘ Scottis ”, the usual form in the 
palmy days of Scottish literature. That again was 
contracted to ‘‘Scots”, the Scottish or North English 
correspondent to ‘‘ Scotch” in the South, as ‘‘ Scottis ” 
isto ‘‘Scottish”. ‘‘Scots” and ‘‘Scotsman” have 
comparatively recently been adopted, like ‘‘ glamour”, 
‘‘tryst”? and other Northern forms, into literary Eng- 
lish, and have their own place. 

If an ‘‘ educated Scotchman” to take Sir Walter’s 
phrase (renounced on behalf of all ‘‘educated Scots- 
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men” by your correspondent), prefers for his own use 
the older English forms of the word, or the imported 
Scotch forms, nobody will complain. (Sir Walter does, 
once at least, in the autobiograhy use the almost un- 
known form ‘‘Scottishman”.) But Scotsmen make 
themselves absurd when they dictate to the average 
Englishman on a point directly regulated by the laws 
and usage of the English (not the Scottish) tongue. 


ScOTICANUS. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


30 George Street, Manchester Square, 5 August, 1902. 


Sir,—One would suppose that your correspondent 
Mr. W. J. Norfolk is an agent-provocateur on behalf 
of Germany. He is certainly doing his best to create 
bad feeling between us and our American cousins. 
Anyway he shows an ignorance of the actualities of 
modern international politics. These are governed not 
by the likes or dislikes of peoples, but by national 
interests as a whole. It may or may not be true that 
the majority of Americans dislike us, but what is un- 
doubtedly true is that the nations of Continental 
Europe are intensely jealous of both England and the 
United States, and will certainly endeavour to destroy 
each in detail unless they stand by one another. The 
British and United States Governments are well aware 
of that fact, and take no count of individual hatreds. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Basi A. COCHRANE. 


[Apparently the ‘‘ignorance of the actualities of 
modern international politics’ lies elsewhere than with 
our correspondent, Mr. W. J. Norfolk. It is precisely 
the fact that interests govern international relations, 
not supposed cousinship or any such sentiment, which 
makes the United States and this country necessary 
rivals. This rivalry must one day reach an acute 
stage.—Ep. S.R.] 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Richmond, S.W., 6 August, Igoz. 


Sir,—I am delighted to be in a position to confirm 
‘“W. J. Norfolk’s”’ letter in your last week’s issue; 
not that there is any particular cause for delight in the 
attitude of the people of the United States, but because 
it is pleasant to find an opportunity of awakening 
public sentiment in England to a due appreciation of 
the relative positions of the two countries. 

It is hardly possible too emphatically to express the 
superlative necessity for watching our Transatlantic 
‘‘cousins”, instead of wasting our breath in talk of 
possible ‘‘ententes cordiales”. There is no sentiment 
wasted in the States in that direction. Their self- 
conceit looks for nothing so decent as an ‘‘ Alliance”, 
and an Englishman with a shred of patriotism cannot 
fail to be stung by the laughter that greets the 
flatteries of the uninformed portion of our English 
Press. Imperial sentiment in Great Britain has waxed 
to more gigantic proportions of late, but it does not 
begin to compare with the sentiment of the States 
which some day threatens to swallow up Canada and a 
few such details in the way of English possessions. 
The pity of it is that we have been so ignorant of this, 
as well as of all other States’ sentiments. 

The population of the States is pouring into British 
Columbia and the North-West in ever-increasing num- 
bers, and the United States flag is commoner in British 
Columbia than the Union Jack, which may eventually 
become a mere decorative accessory. Large tracts of 
land, options, and valuable industries in Ontario are 
already in the hands of Yankee speculators, and in 
every direction the Dominion is absorbing the per- 
nicious productions of the ‘‘ American” press. Further, 
if I remember rightly, Great Britain has been politically 








seduced so far as to give her support to the extrava- 
gances of the Monroe doctrine. 

I remember reading while in New York a complaint 
against the prejudices of the SATURDAY REVIEW against 
things American, as compared with the temperate 
utterances of another weekly review. If experience 
goes for anything, I am persuaded that only the culti- 
vation of a red-hot antipathy to ‘‘ American” things 
and methods (their hatred of England is carefully 
nursed in infancy in all their schools), and an antipathy 
forcibly and punctually expressed, will prevent that 
swelling about the head which persuades the American 
that he is among the elect of the earth, a chosen and 
peculiar people destined entirely and completely to 
absorb all things terrestrial, including England and the 
English where and amongst whom has been such a 
tendency to dance to any tune that bears the slightest 
resemblance to ‘‘ Yankee Doodle”’. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 


ALEX. ANDERSON, Jr. 


THE COBDEN CLUB AND THE WEST 
INDIA GRANT. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


6 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 
4 August, 1902. 


Sir,—In your issue of Saturday last, after criticising 
the Cobden Club for opposing the Brussels Convention, 
you say :—‘‘ The grant to the West Indies means that 
what the sugar consumer saves by the bounties, he has 
to pay out in taxes to save a portion of the Empire 
from ruin.” 

Will you allow me to point out that this calcula- 
tion is inaccurate. In his speech on 31 July, Mr. 
Chamberlain said,—in reference to the position of the 
West Indian planter—‘‘ The disadvantage of the 
bounty at the present time is at least “5 a ton.” 

It follows that the advantage of the bounty to the 
British consumer is also £5 a ton. Last year we 
imported more than 1,700,000 tons of sugar. There- 
fore according to Mr. Chamberlain’s own figure, the 
gain to the British consumer from foreign bounties is at 
least £8,500,000 a year. 

Speaking for myself alone, I can see no objection in 
principle to our sharing this gain with the taxpayers of 
the West Indies, and as long as foreign countries con- 
tinue to pay us 8} millions a year, I am quite willing to 
go on paying a quarter of a million a year to the West 
Indies, either in relief of general taxation, or to assist 
the development of these backward colonies. 


Yours faithfully, 
Haroip Cox, 
Secretary of the Cobden Club. 


[Mr. Harold Cox rather ‘‘looks beyond us”. We 
did not mean literally that every penny the sugar con- 
sumer saves by bounties goes in grants to the West 
Indies, but that the money spent on such grants must 
economically be at any rate set against whatever ad- 
vantage the consumer derives from foreign bounties. 
Even if for a time the cash result of the abolition of 
bounties were against the home consumer, our corre- 
spondent will admit that that does not necessarily 
settle the question from an imperial point of view. It 
may be worth a nation’s while, to take no higher 
ground, to pay a considerable sum to restore one of 
its members to economic health, by giving it the chance 
of becoming self-supporting instead of subsisting on 
outdoor relief, especially when it is the nation’s own 
policy that has pauperised the member in question; an 
unlooked for result. But has it not ever been the bane 
of Free-Traders that they cannot learn that the whole 
well-being of a nation cannot be expressed in terms of 
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REVIEWS. 


IN THE FIELD OF NAPIER. 


““A History of the Peninsular War.” By Charles 
Oman. Vol. I. : 1807-1809. From the Treaty of 
Fontainebleau to the Battle of Corunna. Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press. 1902. 14s, net. 


T is one of the most remarkable facts in connexion 
with the history of our army that the tale of one 
of the greatest and most prolonged wars in which 
Great Britain has ever been engaged—the war which 
decided not only the fate of England but of Europe— 
should have found no historian in recent years. The 
deterring influence at work is undoubtedly to be found 
in the great history of the war by Sir William Napier 
which first appeared sixty years ago. Napier’s de- 
Scriptive powers are not likely ever to be surpassed by 
the military historian, and his splendid work will 
remain unique of its kind. The mere fact that Napier 
and his brothers took no inconspicuous part in the 
great war and were consequently the contemporaries of 
the chief actors gave the history a prestige which for 
years was sufficient to prevent all students of military 
history attempting to rewrite the great events of the 
war in a more concise and exact manner, and we may 
add, in a less prejudiced spirit. It required a bold 
man for such a task, but Mr. Oman, in his first 
volume, has carried it through with success. 

Probably few who talk about Napier’s book have 
read it. The reason is not far to seek. The interest 
in the war has abated, the volumes are numerous, 
lengthy and abounding in notes and appendices, 
the bulk of them are occupied with the discussion 
of the political or strategic questions involved ; while 
the complex and seemingly inexplicable movements of 
the Spanish armies are intermixed with the narration 
of British operations with bewildering frequency. 
Napier was a rabid Radical—a strange and rare product 
among our army officers at the commencement of the 
nineteenth century. He never let slip an opportunity to 
vilify the Tories. Such a frame of mind does not make 
for the calm and dispassionate writing of history. 
The cool and level-headed soldier was under the 
surface a raging volcano of political beliefs, the more 
dangerous in that they were necessarily suppressed. 
He could not see any good in a political foe. Mr. 
Oman says most truly that nobody studying Napier 
would imagine that it was Castlereagh alone who 
selected Wellington for the command in Spain and 
kept him there. His admiration for Napoleon as a 
beneficent character, full of designs for the regenera- 
tion of Europe which were thwarted by the British, 
seems singularly inept to the student of history 
to-day. Napier’s scorn and antipathy for the Spaniards 
caused him to ignore their successes and to exploit 
their reverses. He accepts French versions of the 
latter, and disregards the Spanish accounts. It is con- 
Sequently the popular belief of the average Englishman 
that the Peninsular War was a purely British affair ; 


and when he hears of Spaniards talking with pride of 


Baylen and the ‘‘ War of Liberation” he is tickled by 
their vanity. 

The book commences with a review of the position 
of affairs created by the Treaty of Fontainebleau, 
followed by the pitiful story of the condition of the 
Court of Spain, of the French occupation of Lisbon, 
the treacherous imprisonment of King Charles IV. and 
the seizure of the Spanish throne by Napoleon. Before 
telling of the military operations in Spain and Portugal 
Mr. Oman shows his grasp of the subject by giving an 
admirably clear account of the geography of the 
Peninsula—calling attention to the topographical 
details which so greatly affect the movements of armies 
in that region. Napoleon, accustomed to the terrain of 
Central Europe, continued to the last to send instruc- 
tions which, owing to his neglect of these peculiar topo- 
graphical conditions, were impossible to carry out. His 
instructions were only excelled in absurdity by those 
issued by the Spanish authorities, who, as Mr. Oman 
observes, might at any rate have known the limitations 
of their own road system. 

The chapter dealing with the character of the Spanish 
army is worth studying. It will be seen that when the 
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war broke out the military forces were in a hopeless 
state of disorganisation and that the British troops 
never served with the regular army which fought at 
Baylen. It was from the misconduct of her raw levies 
and such incidents as the incapacity of Cuesta at 
Talavera and the cowardice of La Pefia at Barrosa that 
Napier and other British officers derived their contempt 
for everything connected with the Spanish army. 

The story of the battle of Baylen and capitulation of 
the whole French army is one to which the Spaniards 
to this day refer with especial pride and, as Mr. 
Oman says, ‘‘the Andalusians had good reason to 
be proud of their victory”. ‘*They had at 
least succeeded in beating in the open field and 
capturing a whole French army—a thing which no 
Continental nation had accomplished since the wars of 
the Revolution began.” The results of the victory of 
Baylen were as astonishing as they were dramatic. 
On receiving information of this reverse, Napoleon, 
though deeply engaged in his political intrigues on the 
Rhine, hastily concluded an agreement with the Tsar at 
Erfurt with the object of paralysing Austria for the 
time, and at once transferred 100,000 of the flower of 
his army from Germany across France to the Spanish 
peninsula to overwhelm the ‘‘ insurgents”, replace his 
brother on the throne, and drive the English into the sea. 
The insane schemes of the distracted Spanish com- 
manders of the various ‘‘ armies” of half-armed 
patriots, the fatuous proceedings of the ‘‘ Central 
Junta”, and the jealousies and paralysing action of the 
various Spanish provinces—are pitiful reading when 
one recalls how at the same time Napoleon’s huge 
forces were being admirably marshalled with inexorable 
purpose to reoccupy Madrid, annihilate the tumultuous 
levies of Spaniards on either flank of his line of advance, 
and to recover Lisbon by one great and sustained opera- 
tion. It was due to Sir John Moore’s campaign that 
these masterful plans miscarried. There is a popular 
story to the effect that when Pitt submitted the name 
of Moore to command in Spain, George III. refused, 
testily giving as a reason that Moore was mad. Pitt 
retorted ‘‘ Your Majesty, I only wish that he would bite 
some of your generals”—in allusion to the shocking 
fiascos of the Duke of York in 1799, Whitelocke in 
1807, and many others. Moore’s reputation stands in 
no need of modern panegyrics; Mr. Oman sets forth 
with uncompromising logic the errors he unquestion- 
ably made and describes how he subsequently atoned 
for them. Few will deny the truth of Mr. Oman’s 
statement that ‘‘Had Moore died or been super- 
seded on 4 December, 1808, he would have been 
written down as well-nigh the worst failure on 
all the long list of incompetent British commanders 
since the commencement of the Revolutionary War ”’. 
How amply Moore vindicated his character as a 
strategist is now a matter of history. It was in no 
rash spirit that he entered upon his desperate and suc- 
cessful endeavour to draw Napoleon from his objective, 
the conquest of South-Western Spain and reoccupation 
of Portugal and events proved the justice of his 
prediction that ‘‘the sight of redcoats within reach 
would stir the Emperor up to such wrath that he would 
abandon every other enterprise and rush upon them 
with every available man”. To those interested in 
the study of tactics his chapter on the relative pro- 
ficiency of the three arms in the Peninsular War wiil 
be found as instructive as it is concise. But what 
will especially appeal to students of the war is the 
lucid manner in which he marshals the intricate his- 
toric facts, with which he has to deal. Thus, for 
example, the French invasions of Andalusia and 
Valencia and the devious methods of the Spanish 
authorities to oppose the same are set forth clearly 
and precisely. The care with which he has worked 
out both the numbers engaged in each action and 
the casualties on either side are well worthy of praise. 
A good example of this is his computation of the 
British troops who fought at Vimeiro: Napier gives 
the numbers but unfortunately gives them incor- 
rectly. Again at the defence of Saragossa, Mr. Oman 
gives the French losses at nearly 2,000 men killed and 
wounded. This is taken from the French engineer 
Belmas who gives 426 killed and 1,505 wounded. 
Thiers, in accordance with his invariable custom, 
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understates the losses and says ‘‘300 dead and goo 
wounded” whilst Napier with a nonchalance, which at 
times exasperates his most ardent admirers, gives no 
figures at all. 

The maps in Mr. Oman’s book, reproduced from the 
Spanish maps of the battlefields now in course of 
publication, are of exceptional excellence. It would 
however immensely add to their utility were they more 
conveniently placed and all made so as to open clear of 
the text: in several instances moreover much is lost 
and nothing gained by their being put in ‘‘ sideways ”. 
On the vexed subject of the spelling of names there 
would seem to be room for improvement. Craufurd of 
Light Division fame is given as Crawfurd in the text 
and Crawford on the map. 

Mr. Oman’s spelling of the names of Spanish towns 
and places is sometimes curious. Take for example the 
battle of Barrosa which takes its name from the Torre 
de Barrosa situated to the south of the muddy flats 
near the Isla of Cadiz (barroso -sa= muddy, from 
barro=mud) which is persistently spelt ‘‘ Barossa” by 
Mr. Oman. Now and again Mr. Oman employs 
words in connexion with the military art which might 
well be avoided, being either pedantic or unintelligible 
to most readers, not excluding military ones. Thus, 
“the regular rules of poliorcetics”; why use this 
hideous word, when simple English will do as well? 
Then to describe a place as ‘‘ungarnished” with 
troops conveys less to the military reader than the 
ordinary British term ‘‘unoccupied”. Mr. Oman falls 
into a common and popular error in talking of the 
‘60th Rifles” in 1809. The 6oth at that time was a 
corps raised for colonial service and known as the 
6oth (Royal American) Regiment. It was clothed in 
scarlet and armed with the same weapon as the rest 
of the infantry. It was not until 1824 that it was 
made into a ‘‘ Rifle Corps”. In the Peninsular War 
one battalion, the 5th, consisting mostly of Germans 
and Swiss, was clothed in green and armed with rifles 
and as Mr. Oman describes on p. 116 was broken up 
among the divisions. The only regiment of ‘‘ Rifles” in 
the Peninsular War was the 95th Foot (present Rifle 
Brigade), a corps with three battalions, which served 
in Craufurd’s famous Light Division. 


CHRISTIAN OPTIMISM. 
‘“‘The Cambridge Platonists; Benj. Whichcote, J. 


Smith, Nath. Culverwell.” Arranged by E. 
Campagnac. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 
I90I. 6s. 6d. net. 


ie the whole realm of literature there is nothing so 

dead and done with as post-Reformation theology. 
There is more vitality in the scholastic subtleties, which 
after all were a shadow, a distant and dim resemblance 
of Hellenic thought, seen through Arabian glasses. 
Vast shelves in academic libraries groan with the 
weight of forgotten controversy ; no one explores their 
recesses, and the settlement of the dispute is no one’s 
business or interest. Which is the driest, the six- 
teenth, or seventeenth, or eighteenth century, in this 
unprofitable fertility—is the only question we care to 
ask ourselves ; and we sweep away the whole fabric as 
ponderous yet insubstantial, laborious yet entirely un- 
practical. The School of Cambridge Platonists (from 
whose writings the present volume of selections is taken) 
represents not only one revival of the age-long temper of 
tolerant optimism, best known as Platonism, but also 
something much nearer to the ‘‘ modern spirit” than any 
other system in church, sect, or philosophy, at that time. 
They have a claim to be considered as English stylists, 
quite apart from the substance of their teaching ; for 
there is a brightness, a sparkle, even in their most 
learned and pedantic passages, crowded with Latin 
Greek and Hebrew words, which they are at no pains 
to expound,—a quaintness and rapidity of reference, 
analogy, innuendo, allegory, which relieves the dreari- 
ness of their subject. They have the terseness of 
Aristotle, the varied and ample grace of Plato, the 
unction of Plotinus; and one can see how much 
Emerson has learnt from them, in his odd mixture of 
frolic and seriousness, simple language and deep 
mystical lore. 

These philosophers of the Cambridge School are 





Anglican Churchmen, but they stand midway between 
the ecclesiastical rigorism, the ‘‘ political statesman- 
ship” of Laud, and the ‘‘subtle formal and all too 
complete” theology of the Puritaus. They stand. 
as champions of individual liberty, but on the safe side 
of antinomian license; of individual conscience and 
reason against mere authority and tradition; of free 
choice as against any arbitrary Divine fiat; of the 
complete harmony of reason and living faith, of the 
identity of ‘‘true philosophy and true religion”, as 
Lactantius had written twelve and Avicenna six 
hundred years before. For them God was no forceful 
and jealous sovereign, creating moral restraints, and 
setting up laws of interdiction, and penalties; but 
goodness, as conceived by the Jater school of Platonists, 
at the root of all being and cosmic process ; the whole 
upward and downward development from God to matter, 
from sensible to divine characterised by unity and 
continuity. There was no need to write of the analogy 
of working in the two realms of matter and spirit: 
they were not disparate or hostile, but continuous. Yet 
it was rather ‘‘ spiritual law in the natural world” ; 
the sufficiency of natural light in each to judge the 
‘invisible things” of God after the suggestions of the 
‘things that do appear”. Platonism is always marked 
by a horror of a breach, of achasm. It may take form 
as complete Pantheism and the disappearance of 
the particular as unreal and indifferent, first the special 
case in the type, then the species and idea in God, the 
All. Or it may, in deference to the craving of the 
‘single life” for meaning and for permanence, explain 
the world by emanation, capacity of recipient, and 
gradation or ‘‘ many mansions” of the soul’s pilgrim- 
age. Our authors are enamoured of no mystical 
universal reason; but recognise the individual reason 
in each man. There is his proper guide; belief (the 
low form of faith among the Christian Alexandrines) is 
but the sluggish acquiescence of a mind that is a 
parasite of a ‘‘stronger will, whether in teacher or 
system”. The supreme duty is search, and personal 
quest and advance in spiritual discovery. ‘‘ We do allow 
(2) to every Christian a private judgment of discerning; 
not as his privilege, but as his charge.” For such 
vigorous and aspiring natures come ‘‘illapses ” of deity, 
irradiation of the purified mind with the immediate 
presence of God. All the familiar language, in which 
Platonism revels, is here embroidered and varied with 
loving skill; the soul, with its infinite yearning, and 
unrest until it repose in its source ; the gradual shutting 
out of sensible things, of worldly ambition; the 
discipline of solitude, that is illuminated by Heaven’s 
light ; for ‘‘ Heaven is a state and temper of 
mind” (21)—‘‘is first a temper, and then a place” 
(69)—‘‘ not a thing without us” (196)—‘‘ cannot 
be so truly defined by anything without us, 
as by something that is within us’; just as “‘ Hell 
(205) is rather a nature than a place”. But this 
‘‘inwardness ”’, so characteristic of Platonism, never 
becomes mere mystical repose or quietism, never 
degenerates into ‘‘ enthusiasm ”’, or the wild license of 
the Anabaptist. The ecstasy or ‘‘unio” promised to 
the devout soul does not submerge the consciousness, 
but ennobles and enlightens it. There is no talk of 
self-loss ; and the dispute as to the true end of man’s 
striving, whether God’s glory or his own salvation, is 
deprecated as fruitless and verbal—for the two are 
identical, different sides of the same thing. The 
Christian message with its concrete and personal 
appeal to the ultimate entities, the souls of men, pre- 
vents our philosophic divines from neglecting indi- 
vidual things, or basking too early in the radiance of 
direct illumination. Though they clearly proclaim the 
sovereignty of reason, it is no immutable system of 
intellectual truth, which penetrates and overpowers the 
mind of the seeker; it is his own special dower and 
equipment, no doubt variable, and with its own peculiar 
features, but agreeing in the first principles of moral 
duty with every other rational being. There is the 
interesting and significant alternation between the 
Platonic love of universals, and the Christian interest 
in particulars; the emphasis is now on one, now on 
the other ; and the two are skilfully blended into a 
scheme of tolerance and hopeful alacrity in the service, 
in the fruition, of the supreme good. Equally alien 
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to such a temper, tranquil yet joyous, humble though 
triumphant and assured, was the partisan of an ambi- 
tious corporation or visible polity, the loud denouncer 
of rival systems or creeds, the Solifidian with his 
revilings of reason, the natural and universal light of 
mankind, the persecuting zealot, the formal systematiser 
of rigid ‘‘ Confessions” ; above all, the Predestinarian, 
with his sacrilegious contempt for the ‘‘image of God” 
in man’s soul, the ‘‘seed of the deiform nature”. It 
is a matter for small wonder that they founded no 
school, and seemed to exert but slight influence 
on their time. Latitudinarians, indeed they were, but 
not of the later Anglican type of cold indifference and 
unsympathetic tolerance. About their writings is the 
warm glow of unmistakable personal conviction, a 
reverence for the wonders of the sanctity of the inner 
world of self, which is at once translated into active 
interest in other men, and stirring appeal to be up and 
doing, in the work of purging the soul’s eye and turning 
it to the light. We wonder at the ample learning 
that enforces this assured and loving exhortation with- 
out ever spoiling its genuine ring, and note of 
authenticity. Half Platonists, half Christians, they 
are as much at home in the writings of Hierocles, 
Plotinus, .Porphyry, as in the Greek or Hebrew of 
Scripture; and they labour to show how ‘‘all good 
men have the same religion”, how continuous is the 
revelation of God, how unfounded the assumption of 
Papal or Rabbinic exclusiveness, how far inferior are 
tradition and authority to the unhindered voice of 
reason, whether in Paul or Plato. There is the truth 
of ‘‘first inscription”, as they quaintly call it, no less 
than the truth of later revelation. 

When we come to examine closely what is meant by 
this reason, we find it might be expressed better by the 
‘moral sense, common to all men,” or from a slightly 
different point of view, by Kant’s practical as opposed 
to speculative reason. It is man’s natural bias towards 
the good; not lost only weakened by the fall, for 
vice is utterly unnatural. The Gospel demanding but 
two things, repentance from dead works and faith in 
the Saviour, and offering in return forgiveness and 
bliss, exactly corresponds to this intimate desire of 
man’s moral sense, and is supremely rational. This 
inward reason is a faculty which recognises its like in 
the outer world, and is not so much a mere critical and 
impartial judgment as a warm spirit of loyalty to the 
reason of things. Mere intellect, either in creed-verbiage 
or theological niceties, is useless. ‘‘ Knowledge is the 
first step to virtue; but goodness is not but by delight 
of choice.” ‘‘ The first act of religion is to know what 
is true of God (45, 65); the second act is to express it in 
our lives” (68). This inward criterion is an active de- 
sire for goodness ; ‘‘ God is not better defined to us by our 
understandings than by our wills and affections ” (173). 
This is not the dispassionate, impersonal, faculty of 
philosophic scrutiny ; it is Platonic and Stoic dps Adyoc 
indeed, but individualised, Christianised. And to what 
does it correspond outside? To a scheme of truth and 
righteousness which runs through and embraces the 
whole world; for to them Nature ‘‘ includes the realm 
of spiritual things, as well as that of physical pheno- 
mena”. Of the doubt of the later Stoics, especially 
Antoninus, whether ‘‘my” nature corresponds with 
‘‘outer” Nature, my ‘‘reason” with the Reason of 
things,—there is not a trace. Too imperfect, perhaps 
too careless, is their acquaintance with the laws of 
physical life and death, with Huxley’s remorseless 
cosmic process, to spoil their perfect trustfulness in 
the continuity of God’s purpose. It is significant that 
of late the laws of spirit and of matter, of reason and 
of faith, even of philosophy and revelation, tend to 
spring apart once more, in spite of the well-meant 
attempts of peacemakers to reconcile them. In place 
of the joyful and optimistic Platonism of these Cam- 
bridge divines, much of our modern thought, and 
most of our modern endeavour, is built not on a 
unity, but on a dualism. For the present, a Gnostical 
interpretation of the world is in fashion ; but for the 
wholesome nature, the sunny temperament, this vast 
assumption of Plato that ‘‘all is good”, and the ‘‘ good 
is the All”, though superficial, though defiant of well- 
ascertained fact, will always provide the best because 
the most hopeful solution. 
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THE BUFFOONERY OF WAR. 


‘©The Mechanism of War.” By ‘‘ Linesman”, London: 
Blackwood. 1902. 3s. 6d. 


ie INESMAN ”, who for a soldier in these days, 

appears to have much leisure time at his dis- 
posal, having described most picturesquely what he 
says he saw, has now published a series of papers from 
the ‘‘ Spectator” which give the world his thoughts and 
reflexions on the whole art of war. Horse, foot, and 
artillery are treated with all the certainty and confi- 
dence that distinguish youth. Generals, staff, guns, and 
implements are disposed of with a gay insouciance that 
scouts at discipline, and laughs technicalities away. It 
is all very charming, and delightful. The apt phrases, 
the happy hits, the glowing adjectives must be 
the envy of our war correspondents. It is most 
amusing; if we could forget that it is only meant 
to be picturesque, it would be thrilling; but the 
moment it is taken seriously it evaporates. To while 
away a railway journey and a wet afternoon, we 
have met nothing better, but it is not the mechanism of 
war that is put before us. It is a kind of travesty ofa 
serious matter and bears about as much relation to the 
actual, as do the ballet-dancing warriors of comic 
opera to the soldiers wearily plodding the lines of 
march abroad. But we can have too much even of 
adjectives such as ‘‘Linesman” serves up with such 
undefeated fluency. This word-painting and pictu- 
resqueness bores one afteratime. Ouida had a great 
vogue long ago in a somewhat similar style, but she 
gave it up as the years came upon her. Let us trust 
** Linesman” may follow her example, and let him 
remember the lines about the times when 


‘‘ The Rudyards cease from Kipling 
And the Haggards ride no more”. 


We fancy most people are getting tired of ‘‘ rifle bullets 
that hum and whine and strike bosoms and helmets 
with the sound of a boxer punching the ball”, ‘‘ the 
hail of lead” we have already had so much of, the 
“windy whirlwind of death” whatever that may mean. 
Even though ‘‘the fear of death may have waved his 
blue mesmeric hands before his steady eyes in vain”, 
we imagine the British soldier will regard with less 
stoical fortitude this new terror which has been added 
to the owner of the blue mesmeric hands. There has 
in truth never been a war where death has been less in 
evidence than in South Africa. Little of the horrors 
that disfigured former battlefields was to be seen on 
the stretches of the veldt. The dead were swiftly carried 
off, there was an absence of smoke, noise, and anything 
approaching carnage such as would have made men 
who saw Inkerman wonder if a battle were going on at 
all. These pictures are highly coloured for popular con- 
sumption, and as valuable from the military point of view 
as are theexaggerated pictures of combats which the illus- 
trated papers tempt the populace with. When serious 
argument is attempted facts are treated with just as little 
respect as in such passages as are above quoted. Sir 
Redvers Buller is held up to derision because he did’ 
not favour bicycles. That general was the commander- 
in-chief of the force in which ‘‘ Linesman” saw all the 
prodigies we are favoured ‘with, and much as he has 
been criticised of late and grievously as he has erred 
in judgment, to call him a ‘‘ pundit” was indeed an 
unkind blow. Buller a ‘‘ pundit”! and called so by 
one of his force! And if ‘‘ Linesman” was to be so 
severe he might have some more solid ground on which 
to rest argument than to assert that if the army had 
had bicycles the Boers might have been pursued after 
the relief of Ladysmith, or that the issue of the battle of 
Alleman’s Nek would have been different. There was 
no pursuit after either Pieters or the subsequent action, 

but that was not because either horses or men were 
tired. It was not a matter of machinery but of men. 

The cavalry were not sent forward, and the bicycles it is 
safe to say would not have been sent forward either. That 
the bicycle will be very valuable as an adjunct in war is 
certain. For home defence it will be of especial help, 

but those who have studied the question and have seen 
our Volunteers working in large bodies know that the 

difficulties in the way of the use of bicycles are not to be 

as easily laughed away asa lively journalist may imagine. 
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A road on the Continent in war-time would be worse in 
most cases than the veldt, and whatever the “level 
plains of Landspruit”” may have been, there are crops 
and ploughed land in other countries that will scarcely 
tempt a cyclist. It has been discovered in these last 
few days too that the infantry soldier is the mainstay of 
the battle, as though Frederick had never chosen and 
trained his Grenadiers, or Napoleon the Old Guard. 
And now the infantry soldier is no longer to go on foot he 
is to ride a bicycle. Not a few, but the whole lot! 
Already in England he is not expected to carry his 
pack even at manceuvres. On the Continent the men 
are never without it. Now according to the ideas of 
one of their officers the infantry are not even to be 
expected to sustain the weight (not an overpowering 
one nowadays) of their own bodies. This is the result 
of fighting a mounted foe. Yet all armies are not like 
that of the Boers—indeed there is none other of the 
same kind, nor ever has been. 

But the picturesqueness culminates in the accounts 
of artillery. The reeking sulphureous ridges where 
lyddite has burst are only what we must expect, and 
the blast of the shrapnel may be as terrible as the 
Pope’s anathema ; but if the ‘‘stream upon stream of 
pom-pom shells swept Val Krantz from summit to base 
and flank to flank”’, how can the inference be drawn 
that ‘‘ nothing with greater potentialities of slaughter 
has ever appeared on the battlefield”, when neither 
side treated them with much respect during the later 
stages of the war? ‘‘ Hell Fire Jack”, a celebrated 
hero of the early Victorian period, is held up as 
the true teacher of artillery tactics. Colonel Long’s 
débacle at Colenso ‘‘so far from being a folly, con- 
tained” we learn ‘‘ the germs of genius in artillery 
tactics”. The germ of genius appears to have 
been shown in losing his guns. Would not a more 
worthy germ of genius have been discovered, had they 
not been abandoned to their fate? Of course in a book 
of this sort the Staff catch it, but they may chuckle 
when they read such a passage as this :— 

**T have probably brought a cataclysm upon myself 
in any case down from the volcano where sit the 
cognoscenti—the gods of military erudition reign upon 
a sulphury Olympus.” And yet in a previous paragraph 
we are told that there is nothing for an officer to learn! 


A ROUGH SKETCH OF INDIA. 


By W.S. Lilly. London: 
7S. 0G. mets 


‘‘ India and its Problems.” 


Sands. 1902. 

A NEW book on India honestly conceived is always 
welcome. The British public cannot know too 
much about its Indian Empire and it certainly knows a 
great deal too little. Such a book is all the more 
welcome when it bears the name of a writer who has 
gained distinction in other fields. Mr. Lilly has earned 
the right to a respectful hearing for any serious work 
which he produces. It is a matter of regret that he 
should imperil that right by the production of a treatise 
wanting the qualities which distinguish the well-known 
books on which his reputation rests. ‘‘ India and its 
Problems” is an enormous subject to attempt in one 
short volume. Mr. Lilly recognises this and accord- 
ingly proposes to put before the general reader—whose 
ignorance by the way he rather overrates—only such a 
bird’s-eye view of the Indian Empire as may convey to 
him some correct conception of its outlines and perhaps 
incite him to further study. Even with this limitation 
he attempts an almost impossible task and, what is 
worse, a task for which he does not seem to possess all 
the necessary equipment. The result is a superficial 
survey necessarily incomplete, not always accurate and 
therefore only an indifferent guide to the ignorant be- 
ginner whom he desires to enlighten. Looking at the 
professed scope of the work it may be doubted whether 
he has made the most even of the space at his disposal. 
It is so laden with quotations, sometimes of doubtful 
value, as to present the appearance of a compilation or 
an effort in book-making rather than a well-balanced 
abstract of the facts necessary to an understanding of 
India and its administration. Mr. Lilly’s qualifications 
as philosopher and historian are rather wasted on the 











elementary matter which occupies the opening chapters. 
The geography is open to some exception. The 
sketches of the races languages and literatures of the 
country are so slight that they can be of little use to 
those seeking information on these points. The history 
—from Asoka who is misrepresented to Strachey who 
is ignored altogether—is equally meagre and less 
accurate. While Akbar and his work receive a just 
and generous tribute, the story of the ‘‘ English Con- 
quest” is little more than a bare chronicle of viceroys 
and generals, to the exclusion of the great statesmen 
who built up the administrative systems on which the 
British power must ultimately rest. 

The blemishes of these earlier chapters are however of 
less importance as they can be easily corrected from one 
of the recognised handbooks. It is where Mr. Lilly 
becomes most interesting and we expect most from 
him that he must be treated with the greatest caution. 
His chapters on the religions of India for instance, 
where we might hope for guidance and enlightenment, 
while dealing acutely with many aspects of the leading 
creeds are not free from passages calculated to mislead 
and offend. Post-Vedic Hinduism can no doubt be 
shown by many of its writings to be disfigured by 
grotesque and coarse superstitions and even to incul- 
cate immoral doctrines or indecent ritual. But Mr. 
Lilly is in error when he thinks that these extravagances 
represent the actual morality of the Hindu people. To 
imply on this or any other ground that the Hindu 
community as it exists to-day is destitute of modesty, 
decency, sexual morality, conjugal fidelity and domestic 
affection is, to speak with the plainness the occasion 
requires, a libel so outrageous that it carries with it its 
own refutation. ‘‘In this faith there is an absolute 
divorce between religion and morality. Modesty as 
we understand it the Hindus know not. Their 
religion does not limit a married man to exterior 
decency to say nothing of conjugal fidelity. The 
native conception of the relation of the sexes is 
merely animal. Love in the sense which it bears in 
the Western world is unknown in Hindu life.” This 
is Mr. Lilly’s judgment on the domestic life of the 
Hindus and it is difficult to imagine anything further 
removed from the fact. Scarcely less inaccurate are 
his views on the position of Indian women as wives or 
widows or on the part played by dancing girls barbers 
mendicants and the like in the social and religious life 
of the country. What is to be said of a survey of 
modern Hinduism which ignores such movements as 
those typified in the Brahmo or the Arya Somaj and 
which contains no mention of Ram Mohun Roy, Keshub 
Chunder or Dayanand? The astonishing thing is that 
his years of residence even in the benighted Presidency 
of India have not given the writer a better insight into 
the true character of a people who are singularly rich 
in domestic virtues, gentle and humane in their social 
relations and pre-eminent in their filial piety. There isa 
spice of humour in the suggestion adopted from a 
well-known Mohammedan gentleman that the sexual 
morality of Indian Musalmans has suffered from their 
contact with the Brahminical races. The institution 
of caste alone imposes a check on Hindu women 
which outweighs the restraints of other creeds. 

In the chapters where he discusses India under 
British rule and its economical development, Mr. Lilly 
finds a congenial sphere for his proficiency in political 
science. His thoughtful and convincing observations 
on self-government will make the reader regret that he 
has not devoted himself more thoroughly to this part 
of his subject. These are not matters that can be 
adequately treated in the few instructive pages he is 
able to give them. His conclusions moreover would be 
more valuable if he would bring his information up to 
date and supplement his estimate of present conditions 
by a more exhaustive comparison with the past. It is 
only by such a process that the difficulties surrounding 
Indian administration can be adequately demonstrated 
and its progress fully realised. No one for example 
claims perfection for the revenue system as it now 
stands but it must moderate criticism to know the 
defects of that system as it was inherited from native 
rulers and the difficulties which continue to hamper all 
measures for its improvement. Why, it may be asked, 
does Mr. Lilly treat the land revenue as a tax when it 
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is not a tax but the rent paid by the holders of land to 
its chief proprietor—a rent which would exist and be 
enjoyed by someone if the State were to renounce 
its proprietary rights? Or again is there not an 
obvious contradiction in the statement that ‘‘the 
excess of exports over imports is a drain on the 
resources of the country which receives no equi- 
valent for it. But a great part of the overflow 
is in payment of interest on money invested by 
Englishmen in Indian railways”. And why declare that 
railways involve a loss of 42,000,000 annually when 
the railway accounts for 1901 show a net gain of 
Rs. 1,15,41,198 after charging revenue with immense 
payments to capital? In estimating the evils caused to 
India by blind adherence to the old sophisms of political 
economy, it would be only justice to the present Indian 
Government to remember that it has given England a 
lead in reform by the imposition of countervailing duties 
on bounty-fed sugar. 

Should Mr. Lilly decide to pursue his investigations 
‘in this field he would do well to leave the descriptive 
matter to the makers of handbooks and devote his 
undoubted powers to a closer study of the political and 
economic problems which India furnishes in such 
abundance. 


ABBREVIATED PHILOSOPHY. 

‘* Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology.” Vol. I. 
Edited by J. M. Baldwin. London: Macmillan. 
21s. net. .-Igol. 

yas CYNICAL Oxford professor once observed that 

the success of any philosophic work is in direct 
proportion to its bulk: for, if it only be weighty enough 

—in the literal meaning of the term—no one will venture 

to read sufficient of it to do otherwise than praise it. 

Certainly the Dictionary now before us has credentials 

almost strong enough to disarm criticism. Itis to be 

composed of three weighty volumes—two containing 
the dictionary proper and the third a general biblio- 
graphy of all branches of philosophy. The imposing 
list of assistant editors and contributors includes 
the names of such well-known European and American 
writers as Professors Pierre Janet, Morselli, James, 
Royce, Doctors Stout and Bosanquet. The articles 
written in collaboration by two authorities have been 
submitted to the judgment of one or other of the 
consulting editors as well as to the editor himself. It 
is perhaps natura] that in these circumstances Pro- 
fessor Baldwin should adopt a somewhat provoking 
attitude of superiority to criticism. ‘‘ There is hardly 
anything in the work” he writes ‘‘ which has not the 
support of a group of men of the highest authority. 

This should be remembered by the single writer or 

‘student who finds this or that point unsatisfactory. He 

isone: we are many”. The most humble student may 

‘be excused for feeling that philosophy is hardly the 

subject in which he is to be overawed by the counting 

of heads however eminent. 

The aims of the work are twofold: first, to clarify the 
terminology of philosophy and psychology by concise 
and authoritative definitions; second, to perform the 
task of furnishing the student with a guide to the 
knowledge of the materials and conceptions of science 
which is the presupposition of their reasoned criticism. 
The second purpose has certainly been in one sense 
fulfilled. The Dictionary contains articles on the most 
miscellaneous assortment of subjects drawn from every 
province of science, as a glance at the headings for two 
or three consecutive pages will prove. ‘‘Grace” 
‘¢ Grace (in theology)” ‘‘ Graces (Christian)” ‘‘ Grade 
(of consciousness)” ‘‘ Grammar ” ‘‘ Grandeur (delirium 
of)” ‘*Graphic Method” ‘‘ Graphology ”—here is a 
sufficient variety of topics for the most omnivorous 
appetite for knowledge. Some perplexity as to the 
principle of selection of subjects and some suspicion as 
to the adequacy of their treatment is inevitably awaked: 
nor will that perplexity and suspicion be entirely 
dissipated by a closer study. For if Professor Baldwin 
cherishes a high ideai of the knowledge which the study 
of philosophy involves, he has apparently a very poor 
opinion of the mental equipment with which the few 
interested in that study start upon their work. There 
are too many articles composed of a few elementary 





truisms, articles of which that on Laissez-faire may 
serve as atype. The student who does not know that 
Laissez-faire is ‘a maxim of practical economics based 
on the (assumed) observation that the dangers from too 
much government interference are greater than those from 
too little government interference” or that it is ‘‘ some- 
times but erroneously made the basis of a theory of 
commercial ethics’ is not in a position to philosophise 
On economics but should be. advised to devote himself 
to a preliminary course of Adam Smith, Mill and Herbert 
Spencer. Of the more strictly philosophic articles it 
may be said that they are on the whole as satisfactory 
as the circumstances of their publication allow. The at- 
tempt to define within the limits of a dictionary article 
the meanings of words like ‘‘cause” ‘‘fact” ‘‘ ex- 
perience” ‘‘ideal” ‘‘ goodness ’—words round which 
the most bitter controversies have raged—cannot avoid 
the appearance of arbitrary judgment. Philosophy is 
not a science in which results can be profitably stated 
apart from the process by which they have been 
reached: for this reason the student will do well to 
let his use of the Dictionary follow rather than precede 
independent work. The terminology, again, of every 
true philosopher must be in one sense peculiar to him- 
self : and the inadequacy of language compels him often 
to use the same word in varying shades of meaning 
only to be grasped by a close study of the context. As 
the writer on Hegel’s terminology properly observes : 
‘‘It is not at all easy to re-state Hegelian definitions 
without summarising the whole of the Logik”. It is 
not surprising therefore that even a long article on 
such a subject should seem fragmentary. A volume 
would be required to do the topic justice or to afford 
real guidance to the student. 

Far the most successful part of the work consists 
in the longer articles on psychology and the physical 
sciences allied to psychology. The terminology admits 
of more accurate definition than the vague and 
ambiguous words which are discussed by metaphysics 
or ethics: and the bibliography appended to the 
articles is full enough to be of real value. Such sub- 
jects as ‘‘Association” ‘‘Attention” ‘Inhibition ” 
“Generic _ Image” are treated with care and ability, 
while the description of the apparatus in a laboratory 
for physio-psychology is both interesting and useful. 
It is only right in this connexion to refer specially to 
the contributions of the Editor and Dr. Stout, which 
are as a rule models of accurate and concise exposition. 
They will serve to heighten the regret of the student 
that such articles though fairly frequent do not com- 
prise a far greater part of the work. Had this Dictionary 
been less a compendium of universal knowledge, had 
its scope been carefully restricted to psychology and 
the conceptions of physical science directly bearing on 
that subject, it would have been a less ambitious but 
at the same time a less irritating and more genuinely 
useful work. 


NOVELS. 
‘© The Kentons : a Novel.” By W. D. Howells. London : 
Harper. 1902. 6s. 


Mr. Howells has evidently wrought so earnestly at 
his latest novel that, as he would say, we ‘‘ reluct 
from” dismissing it as casually as we should an 
equally dull book from a less conscientious workman. 
The Kentons are a rustic family of Western Americans 
who goto Europe. When they get there something 
really does happen, and we hope this lapse into sen- 
sationalism will not be counted as sin by Howellsites. 
For indeed and in very truth a young Unitarian 
minister gets engaged to the eldest Miss Kenton. In 
spite of the inevitable unending scrutiny of the most 
trivial details of utterly unimportant lives, the book has 
an attraction of its own. The Kenton family alive 
would not interest us in the least, and yet their present- 
ment by Mr. Howells sets us wondering at his skill in 
portraiture. 


‘The Green Country.” By Andrew Merry. London: 


Grant Richards. 1902. 6s. 


Seven stories and “‘an introduction with an apology” 
make up Mr. Andrew Merry’s book, and we should 
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have liked the stories better without the introduc- 
tion and apology. A story-writer who wishes to 
convey a certain impression should let his lesson 
arise insensibly from his story and not have to 
summarise and emphasise it with a special ‘‘ intro- 
duction”? even when to that introduction is tacked on 
an ‘‘apology”’; and this holds true whether the writer’s 
purpose is to convert us to teetotalism or Mormonism, 
or simply, as in this case, to show how ‘‘ Ireland is 
literally bleeding to death by emigration; and our 
population, apart from this drain is shrinking, while 
lunacy is increasing in leaps and bounds”. The matter 
is perhaps of least importance in a collection of short 
stories, for who starts reading such at the beginning ? 
Mostly, we imagine, readers quest back and forth 
between the covers as a title takes their fancy, and so 
the introduction may be conveniently skipped. Mr. 
Merry enforces his lesson as to the lamentable outlook 
in Ireland in a series of readable stories of Irish life and 
character in the north-west, his themes are pleasantly 
varied and his manner of presentation is for the most 
part excellent, although careful revision would have 
done away with a number of examples of such careless 
phrasing as ‘‘ between each dance”, and ‘‘all of 
whom”, where.each of whom is meant. 


‘“With Bonds of Steel.” By Florence Finch Kelly. 
London: Methuen. 1902. 6s. 

Three heroic cattlemen are here shown bound 
together in friendship as with bonds of steel. They 
form a trio reminding us of Athos, Porthos and Aramis. 
One is in danger, the others fly to his rescue and with 
unfailing courage and unerring marksmanship bring 
him through unscathed. Chief of the three is Emerson 
Mead, for to the courage and marksmanship of his 
chums he adds a true judgment and an even surer aim ; 
he can fire three shots with such precision and rapidity 
that the edges of their wounds meet. A big cattle 
‘‘ combine” threatens Mead’s ranch but he determines 
to hold by his own and a fierce, and on one side 
unprincipled struggle ensues; then a man disappears 
and Mead is accused of murdering him and the *‘ fun” 
is fast and furious through a number of chapters, until 
the mystery is finally and surprisingly cleared. An 
ugly piece of evidence is the discovery of a body, 
seemingly that of the missing man, with three bullet 
wounds close together. The heroine does not believe 
in Mead’s guilt, of course. Why? Because the victim 
was ‘‘ shot in the back”’. How the answer would have 
brought down the house in old Adelphi days! ‘* With 
Bonds of Stee!” is melodramatic but readable. Boy 
readers will find it an excellent feast, spiced to suit 
their special taste. 


‘* My Lord Winchenden.”’ 
Smith, Elder. 


Why are novelists so fond of the reign of Charles II. ? 
Is it because they have all read Macaulay’s History 
and few of them anything else? By this time the 
Restoration galJant and the Puritan maiden might be 
allowed to rest, even when like Shaftesbury the gallant 
combines republican principles with Caroline morals. 
Mr. Hope’s book is no better and no worse than half a 
dozen others. They all shrink from describing a black- 
guard, and so we find irritating lapses into virtue 
on the part of villains who were worthy of different 
things. The heroine in ‘‘My Lord Winchenden” is 
alive, and that is more than can be said of her lover. 


‘A Slow Awakening.” By Edith Gray Wheelwright. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 1902. 6s. 


A bright red cover with brilliant blue irises over it is 
scarcely suggestive of restful reading; it rather suggests 
that colour-blindness has its compensations. Beatrice 
Petersen is the girlish wife of a South African man of 
means who has apparently returned to England through 
stress of war; she has a passion for music which de- 
velops by Jeaps and bounds under the kindly tolerance 
of her husband and the fostering influence ot Petersen’s 
friend, the fascinating Cosmo Doria. Petersen happens 
to be from home on the night on which his ‘‘ gentleman” 
friend is to take Beatrice to a concert, and Beatrice 
returns that evening to Doria’s room where ‘“‘ led away 
by the music” she apparently qualifies for an appear- 


By Graham Hope. London: 


1902.5 Os: 











ance in the Divorce Court. The next day she confesses 
to her husband while reproaching him with having 
given her the opportunity. He gets her to ‘swear 
off’? music as a toper is induced to *‘ swear off” strong 
drink, but, to pursue the analogy, he is later compelled 
to admit the compromise of temperance. Thecharacters 
are fairly well drawn—especially Doria’s cousin the 
well-known actress Eleanor Vivian—but on a somewhat 
exaggerated scale. Miss Wheelwright’s style is on the 
whole good, though such slips as ‘‘neither of them 
were looking ” cry aloud for correction, buther story as 
such is inconclusive and therefore unsatisfying. 


‘©The Blazed Trail.” By Stewart Edward White. 
London: Constable. 1902. 6s. 


Nine readers out of every ten would we should 
imagine yawningly put this book aside before they 
were half through with it : but to the tenth it will appeal 
as a work of infinite charm, and this not so much asa 
story—for the author has nearly got down to the needy 
knife-grinder’s irreducible minimum in this regard—but 
as a revelation of unconventional life. Harry Thorpe 
sets out to seek his fortune and from choir-boy becomes 
head of a great timber firm near Lake Superior; he isa 
strong reticent character who makes his way by his 
strength and nearly ruins his life by the over-reticence 
of his nature. Fighting he is at his best, and he makes 
enemies of some powerful and unscrupulous men who do 
their crooked worst to wreck his fortune. He refuses to 
consider material success as less important than love 
and only a bitter experience converts him to-a better 
view. The story of his progress is well and consistently 
if somewhat slowly developed. There are over four 
hundred closely printed pages and the reader has to get 
through nearly three hundred of these before he is 
introduced to the eternal feminine most attractively 
personified. The love-idyl in the woods and the later 
reconciliation between the struggle-worn Thorpe and 
his love in Chicago are so beautifully presented that we 
wonder at the author’s reticence in giving us so little 
of this character in the book. The pages are redolent 
of the woods, the story of the methodical sweeping 
away of the forest primeval is presented with a forceful- 
ness that makes the reader conscious of the whole 
thing as though he had passed weeks in a Jumber camp. 
The lumbermen live, and we realise well all that is 
meant in the chorus which they sing 


‘* The forests so brown at our stroke go down, 
And cities spring up where they fell ; 
While logs well run and work well done 
Is the story the shanty boys tell.” 


A book such as this is worth a score or more of the 
much-boomed ‘‘ historical novels”? on which American 
authors seem nowadays mostly engaged. 


By T. W. Speight. 
1902. 65. 


‘7 As it was Written.” London: 


Chatto and Windus. 


In the hands of some highly popular writers of to- 
day ‘‘As it was Written’? would have become a 
succession of luridly coloured improbable incidents, 
but in those of Mr. Speight it is noticeable as a capital 
story of restrained sensationalism. Divided into three 
‘“books”’, the novel opens in a smal] Westphalian 
Grand Duchy and on a small circle of folk chief of 
which is one Schenkel, a morose shoemaker, who gets 
entangled in the plotting of a secret society and only 
escapes with his life owing to the magnanimity of his 
intended victim ; the second book shows us the beautiful 
daughter of an impecunious English peer and, inci- 
dentally, the easy manner in which a lady of title may 
dispose of uncomfortable husbands; the third book 
makes plain to us how mysteriously circumstances 
bring seemingly unlikely people together when it intro- 
duces the one-time shoemaker and would-be assassin 
of Waldburg to the fascinating daughter of Lord 
Glandovey. This woman is a study in atavism, a kind 
of reincarnation of an ancestress who had murdered 
her husband that she might elope with a groom. Mr. 
Speight is prodigal of his materials for while the 
sensationalism of the story centres mainly in Schenkel 
and the Lady Gwendolin, there is also a parallel love- 
romance in which Schenkel’s granddaughter is the 
heroine, to say nothing of an earlier love-romance of 
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which that granddaughter is the fruit. The author is 
distinctly successful in weaving the threads of various 
stories into one piece. He will best please readers who 
prefer the old-fashioned sensationalism of the kind in 
which Wilkie Collins was a master to that of which 
the fecund Boothbys and Le Queux of the day keep up 
a constant succession. 


‘‘ Brinton Eliot.” By James Eugene Farmer. London: 
Macmillan. 1902. 6s. 


The plot of this story, which deals, among other things, 
with the American War of Independence, is somewhat 
thin and conventional : on the other hand there is in it 
much thatisinteresting, anda good deal thatis humorous. 
Eliot’s meeting with Louis Seize, Beaumarchais and 
Benjamin Franklin is well told, while the description of 
Von Steuben licking Washington’s ragged army into 
shape (with the help of Corporal Gorrigan) is delicious. 
Such words as ‘‘bruskly”’ and ‘‘ nostrilled”’ are hateful. 
With these reservations ‘Brinton Eliot” may be 
recommended. 


~NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain : A Study of His Character 
as a Statesman.” By H. C. Pedder. London: Elliot 
SLOCK mE OO2 ED Seog. nets 


Tennyson was absurdly out of date when he declared that 
no one would truly write his single day and no one could write 
it for him on earth. It is the easiest thing in the world to do 
and you need not even trouble to go to a literary agent to find 
a publisher. Mr. Pedder here unmasks Mr. Chamberlain, and 
explains how his “indwelling characteristics have gradually 
pushed themselves upward and onward to the attainment of 
theirend”. He has striven to separate as far as possible “ the 
evanescent from the enduring” and “to emphasise the meaning 
of those qualities which, in Mr. Chamberlain’s case, we see 
moving steadily under the impulse of a progressive law”. His 
study (vide prospectus) “represents a thoughtful attempt to 
deal justly with the character of a prominent statesman and to 
combine discriminative appreciation with clearness”. In por- 
tentous platitude Mr. Pedder is really great. “A mere cursory 
glance ought to be sufficient to show us that we are living in 
an age when change is written everywhere” ; “in the silent 
and solemn march of events the time must come when his (Mr. 
Chamberlain’s) power and influence will cease to exist” ; “the 
perpetual process of change which we see going on around us 
is an essential condition of life as well as a significant sign of 
the transitoriness of all things”—these are culled at random 
from pagefuls. It would be unfair to quote more. There is 
nothing about Mr. Chamberlain’s orchid or eyeglass. Mr. 
Pedder does not adopt the methods of mere journalism. 


“Injurious and Useful Insects: an Introduction to the Study 
of Economic Entomology.” By L. C. Miall. London: 
Bell egt902..° asa 00. 


This little book of 256 pages deals in an interesting way with 
insect life and may be studied to advantage by all young ento- 
mologists, the majority of whom are too much “mere entomo- 
logists”, that is collectors. It is the life-history of insects that 
we want information about, and although this book tells us 
nothing new it cannot but help advance the study of insect 
life. It is in this aspect that it will prove useful, for as 
an introduction to economic entomology it is very weak. 
Several of the types taken have no bearing on economic ento- 
mology, nor are they useful or injurious. Why space was 
wasted on the harlequin fly or the tiger moth we fail to 
comprehend. Nor for the methods of treatment for insect 
pests can this book be recommended ; the parts dealing 
with this subject are evidently not given from practical experi- 
ence, but compiled from American reports, without due weight 
being given to the different conditions in the two countries. 
The first part of the book deals with the structure of an insect, 
and very excellent it is; the second 'gives good accounts of 
thirty-six more or less easily obtained insects such as the crane 
fly, silkworm, hive-bee, and gooseberry sawfly. A good many 
figures illustrate this part of the book : some are good, others as 
the goat moth and its larva (figs. 48 and 49) and a weird-looking 
creature meant for the gooseberry sawfly larva (fig. 56), are dis- 
tinctly bad. Part III. is taken up with a “descriptive account 
of the larger orders of insects with short notices of remarkable 
forms”. This is an excellent résumé of the different groups of 
insects and may be studied with advantage, if used in conjunc- 
tion with the works of specialists so as to correct the numerous 
errors in nomenclature. The author is, it seems from an 
opening statement, adverse to scientific names, but surely if 
they are used they should be accurate ; many of the generic 
names he uses are wrong. 


“On Commando.” 
Methuen. 1902. 
If books on the war must still be published—-and from the 
numbers that have appeared we wonder how many have been 
written which will never get beyond the manuscript stage—then 
we prefer that they should take the form of Mr. Warmelo’s. The 
author was captured early in 1901, and spent part of his time 
as a prisoner at Ahmednagar in writing down his reminiscences. 
He covers much familiar ground but there is always a certain 
freshness in getting the facts from the Boer side. It is rather 
a depressing story of rout and retreat which Mr. Warmelo has 
to tell, ending in an involuntary voyage and an unanswered 
prayer that a dove would carry to the prisoners a branch 
bearing the Republican colours as a sign of peace and 
independence. 


* Handbook for Berkshire.” 
Stanford. 1902. 6s. 


Berkshire is a late arrival in the series of handbooks which 
Messrs. Stanford have recently taken over from Mr. Murray, 
the reason being perhaps that it is not “a tourist’s county”. 
Mr. Falkner’s book is crammed with facts, and so far as we 
have noticed is accurate. The introductory notes on the 
botany, Roman remains &c. of the county commend them- 
selves to us and we much prefer the single column of print on 
each page to the narrow double column, which is used in 
other parts of the book. Mr. Falkner hopes that his book 
“may prove of use to such sober-minded people as can still be 
found to take a pleasure in the quiet scenery and antiquities of 
an agricultural county”. There are so many people who, when 
they go for a holiday, do not consider that, they have got their 
money’s worth unless they can come home and tell of the 
mountains they have seen. We need not go nearly the 
length that Charles Kingsley went in dispraise of mountainous 
countries and their inhabitants, although we find some vein 
of vulgarity in the mind of people who are always craving 
for the big, the mere gross in things. There are folk who 
really seem to think that the making of the little hills and 
valleys and small flat places of the earth was an easier, more 
commonplace business than the making of the mountains. 
We pity the state of the man who cannot find any ‘“‘scenery” 
in Berkshire. You could no more enlighten his darkness than 
you could teach the parvenu the manners of the decayed 
gentleman whose estate he buys up and whose reputation for 
gentlemanliness would be cheap to him at a million. 


“Roses for English Gardens.” By Gertrude Jekyll and 
Edward Mawley. London: “Country Life”. 1Igoz. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The camera is becoming a curse. Here is a book fat with 
photographs, three or four of them in places clustered together 
without a page of print between. What purpose do they serve, 
and what art is there in the half tones and the like which are 
put into so many books to-day? They are not often useful—we 
question whether they would be even if colours could be really 
photographed—and very rarely ornamental. What would Mrs. 
Cameron, who truly was an artist among photographers, have 
thought of the thing as it is carried on to-day ! Illustration by 
photogravure is a very different thing, though one is inclined 
to think that even this is in danger of being overdone— 
we feel sure it would be were it not for the cost. Miss Jekyll 
and Mr. Mawley write very pleasantly indeed of their delightful 
hobby in this book, and the lists they supply of the best flowers 
are most tempting. 


By Dietlof van Warmelo. London: 


By J. M. Falkner. London: 


THEOLOGY CRITICAL AND PASTORAL. 


“ Contentio Veritatis : Essays in Constructive Theology.” By 
six Oxford Tutors. London: Murray. 1902. 12s. net. 


This volume consists of a series of essays on theological 
subjects by writers who, accepting the results of modern 
criticism on the Bible and the history of religion, wish to sum 
up those results and present them in a popular form, and to 
indicate their bearing on the great doctrines of our faith ; and 
to do this in a constructive not a destructive spirit, to show us 
not how much we have lost, but how much we have retained or 
even gained. We have nothing but praise for the aim with 
which the essays are written, for the tone of simple earnestness 
which marks them, and for the high standard of learning and 
thought which theyreach ; while one at least, that of Mr. Wild, 
on “ ‘The Teaching of Jesus”, possesses a restrained but very 
real eloquence. But none are dull or dry, and only that of Mr. 
Carlyle on “ The Church” verges on the ordinary, though even 
here the reader will note with interest and possibly with amuse- 
ment the author’s political socialism trying to neutralise his 
Broad Church individualism. Dr. Rashdall contributes an 
article on the ultimate basis of Theism, Mr. Burney and Mr. 
Allen treat of the Old and New Testaments respectively, and 
Mr. Inge writes on the Person of Christ and on the Sacra- 
ments. It will thus be seen that the essays embrace a 
variety of subjects, and one omission is rather apparent than 
real; for though the question of miracles is not accorded 
an essay to itself, it is approached in nearly all. It is 
impossible that a book of this kind should maintain an 
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even conservatism throughout ; the reader must prepare him- 
self for surprises, pleasant or otherwise. Mr. Burney on the 
Old Testament is more conservative and constructive than we 
expected ; Mr. Allen on the New concedes more than we think 
necessary ; Cautiously as he shelters himself behind the formula 
that ‘many modern scholars” say this or that, he gives us the 
impression that he has himself definitely decided against the 
Johannine authorship of the fourth Gospel. Where however 
the writers approach the question of miracles, all seem to 
adopt the same position, that of maintaining their possibility in 
the abstract while admitting with regard to any particular 
miracle in the Bible that the evidence is hardly sufficient and 
that the story may be a later legend—a hardly satisfactory 
result. Perhaps the most disappointing essay of all is that of 
Mr. Inge on the Sacraments ; disappointing because while it is 
the work of a writer of rare intellectual power it also betrays 
occasional heat and loss of temper, which the depth of his 
convictions may explain but hardly excuse ; and also because 
we are not sure whether he has got his facts right. He asserts 
that the Greek Church does not teach transubstantiation ; but 
Merovoiwais was adopted into the eighteen Articles of the 
Synod of Bethlehem in 1672. He implies that the Roman 
doctrine ‘‘ that the whole Christ, including His human soul and 
divine nature, is contained in each crumb of bread” is quite 
modern ; but it is found not only in the Canons of Trent, but 
in Aquinas ; and we very much doubt whether Hooker would 
allow that his language or even sense was accurately repro- 
duced on p. 297. 


“Words of Faith and Hope.” 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
millan. 1902. 4s, 6d. 


Any utterances of the late Bishop of Durham are sure to 
meet with a respectful hearing, but we do not think that the 
present volume will gain more than a succés destime. It con- 
sists of a number of sermons and addresses delivered between 
the years 1866 and 1901, touching on various subjects. 
The addresses overlap here and there, and the same ideas 
recur, clothed in the same language ; nor is the language always 
intelligible to the ordinary reader. Again and again the dark 
doubt comes to us whether after all we are listening to pro- 
found thoughts or only to truisms expressed in abstract terms ; 
to which for instance does such a sentence belong as “we 
must refer all we are, and all we do, to a continuity of being ” ? 
And there is one awful suggestion for the reform of modern 
society which not all our respect for Bishop Westcott will 
permit us to take seriously. He would have us band together 
into associations of families—we cannot therefore call them 
brotherhoods or sisterhoods—living in a sort of monastery, 
under a central control, with common hall, schools, and chapel, 
“with a common income, though not common property”, and 
with obligations to poverty, to study, and to devotion. Ifa 
dozen families could stand such a life for a month without 
quarrelling hopelessly, they would certainly not stand it for 
two. The Bishop is better as an historic critic than as a social 
reformer ; and the early address on “ Crises in the History of 
the Church ” is admirable. 


By the late B. F. Westcott. 
London: Mac- 


* Religio Laici; a Series of Studies Addressed to Laymen.” 
By H. C. Beeching. London: Smith, Elder. 1902. 6s. 


It is always hard to find a suitable title for a volume of 
collected essays and “Religio Laici” is not a very happy 
selection ; it inevitably reminds us of, and invites comparison 
with, “ Religio Medici.” Mr. Beeching however is not occupied 
in formulating the creed of laymen for them, but in trying to 
express and to answer some of the doubts and some of the 
grievances which they are conscious of with regard to 
Christianity, the English Church, the clergy, and the in- 
terminable ritual and educational squabbles. Yet if we 
quarrel with the title we have nothing but praise for the essays. 
Mr. Beeching is becoming an-essayist of the ‘best order ; he is 
more successful here than in his published sermons, for he can 
indulge his natural humour and power of epigram in the essay, 
while reverence restrains them in the pulpit; and the very 
polish which makes his sermons appear artificial, gives an 
extra charm to the essays; we abandon ourselves to the 
pleasure of listening to a good thing well said. And the book 
should be not only attractive but helpful to the layman ; for 
Mr. Beeching knows how to treat Church problems in just the 
way that laymen wish that clergymen would treat them; and 
this without forgetting that he is a clergyman and a loyal one 
too. The layman occasionally receives some shrewd knocks 
from him. 


‘*Pastor Agnorum: a Schoolmaster’s Afterthoughts.” By 
J. H. Skrine. London: Longmans. 1902. 5s. net. 


This is not a book for boys; it is a book for parents and 
guardians, and schoolmasters. Even college dons might read 
it with advantage, for we are convinced that undergraduates 
are much more like schoolboys than they used to be. True, 
they shave now, and that makes them look younger than when 
they grew moustaches ; there was even a period, witnessed to 
by faded portraits in college barges, when they wore whiskers 
as well, and then they looked patriarchal, But they are 
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younger in mind and character ; and this may be due to the very 
excellence of modern school discipline and organisation. The 
schoolboy has so much more done for him now than formerly, 
that he thinks and does less for himself, and generally develops 
later. It is maimly on this subject of discipline that Mr. 
Skrine writes, and he appeals for a larger infusion of the spirit 
of chivalry into it ; he would have others do what we feel he 
has always done himself, regard the schoo)master’s work not 
as a business but as a mission ; and as we read his pages we 
catch some of his enthusiasm for education in its only true 
sense—the education of character. Yet he is keenly alive to 
the fact that there is a business side to the question ; and 
parents will find in his kook glimpses of worries and toils in a 
schoolmaster’s life they never dreamt of before, and will 
perhaps cease to ask the impossible from the school in future, 
and give their children more of what is the best education in 
the world—that of a well-ordered home. 


“ Religions of Bible Lands.” By D.S. Margoliouth. (Christian 
Study Manuals.) London : Hodder and Stoughton. 1902. 
Is. net. 


This is an unpretending little kook, but it contains an 
enormous amount of information ; and for those who have no 
time for the larger works it will prove a valuable introduction 
to the study of comparative religion. Professor Margoliouth 
takes the Semitic, Egyptian, and Persian religions and describes. 
their leading features clearly and concisely ; there is no polemic 
in the book; he makes no attempt to contrast them either 
favourably or disadvantageously with the religion of Israel; he 
simply tells us what they were, so far as we can know, and leaves 
us to draw our own conclusions. Those conclusions will 
doubtless differ with different mimds ; for ourselves, the book 
deepens our conviction that under some surface resemblance 
there is a real and fundamental difference between the religion. 
of the Jews and those of the surrounding nations. 


“The Parson’s Handbook.” By Percy Dearmer. Fourth 
edition, illustrated, re-written, and much enlarged. London: 
Grant Richards. 1902. 6s. net. 


There are some 25,coo clergy in this country. We hope at 
least 25,coo copies of this book, a popular presentment of the 
teachings of the Alcuin Club, will be sold. When the old 
“incomparable liturgy” talk was found to be mere ignorance, 
some clergy revived dead usages of Sarum. Others introduced 
poor copies of what they had seen abroad, which at any rate 
might be called part of a living system. But a better spirit is 
prevailing. A new school of scientific common sense and 
reverent liturgiology is showing Churchmen the refined dignity 
and Catholic simplicity of the Prayer-Book services, rightly 
interpreted, and warring against the tasteless pretentiousness 
which usually characterised nineteenth-century efforts at cere- 
monial and architectural improvement. Mr. Dearmer’s book is. 
eirenic. It combats lawlessness—the lawlessness of prelates, 
priests and printers, the hereditary lawlessness of puritan 
and latitudinarian, the illogical lawlessness of the fancy 
ritualist, the anarchy of extremists, and, not least, the 
anarchy of “moderates”. It is uncompromising—as in 
the interchangeable use of the old English expressions. 
““Mass”. and ‘Lord’s Supper”. And. the author takes-a 
sly pleasure in shocking worthy people, though High Church- 
men have lately learnt better than to decry black gowns, 
full surplices, scarves, bands, parish clerks and _ white- 
washed walls, and Low Churchmen have found out that 
many of their most cherished customs are quasi-Roman. 
There is much for partisans to unlearn on all sides. The 
lawyers have to begin by eating a good many words—that is 
the penalty for judgments of policy. But given the Ornaments 
Rubric, in its obvious and historical sense, the suggestions of 
the best recent scholarship offer a type of service, simple, 
stately and thoroughly English, which all might unite in 
accepting. What the average layman dislikes is ritual fussi- 
ness. The elaborately detailed suggestions of Mr. Dearmer’s 
book are the best cure for fidgetiness and clumsiness. Perhaps 
incense will be for some time to come a thing objected to— 
even the “ George Herbert” use of it, still more the liturgical 
burning which has recently been discontinued even at Corona- 
tions. We are not sure that the suggested use of incense 
during the hymn before and after service is quite honest. Mr. 
Dearmer however is severe on unauthorised missals, altar- 
cards, lace and such like. He satirises the vulgar appearance 
of a modern churchyard; but is it the clergy who are to 
blame? Surely the less they are “in touch with artists” 
(except a few) the better. It was the artists who ruined our 
churches during the Victorian era. 


THE AUGUST REVIEWS. 


It is a little astonishing that the retirement of Lord Salisbury: 
does not occupy a larger space in the August reviews. Sir 
Wemyss Reid refers to it in the “ Nineteenth Century” as one 
of the events of “ Last Month”, Mr. J. A. Spender devotes to 
it the opening page of his article in the “ Contemporary” on 
the Liberal party, past and future, the “ Monthly” seizes the 
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present moment to deal in a lengthy article with what we 
should have thought were familiar phases of Lord Beacons- 
field’s career, the “National” makes the change of premiers 
the peg for a short appreciation of Lord Salisbury and a long 
attack on Germany in the well-known strain, ‘ Blackwood ” 
alludes to Lord Salisbury’s “conspicuous services” in passing, 
and the “ Fortnightly” alone makes an attempt briefly to gauge 
the extent and value of those services and to estimate the 
_ chances of Mr. Balfour. In the view of the “ Fortnightly” “it 
is questionable whether England, with the single exception of 
Chatham has ever had a greater Foreign Minister” than Lord 
Salisbury, and as for the new order of things we are assured 
that while a Balfour administration without Mr. Chamberlain 
would be untenable, a Chamberlain administration with Mr. 
Balfour would be perfectly tenable. An excellent article in the 
“ Fortnightly” on the Prime Minister by Mr. M. Macdonagh, 
deals with the office and not its immediate occupant. 
The anonymous critic in the “ National” does not wholly share 
the “ Fortnightly’s” high opinion of Lord Salisbury as a 
foreign minister. ‘He was at times too unsuspicious in his 
dealings with Foreign diplomacy ”, but the “ National” reviewer 
discovers an immense tribute to the ex-premier in the relief with 
which the German press hailed his departure. He is as con- 
vinced of Germany’s deep-seated hatred of Great Britain as is 
Mr. O. Eltzbacher who writes in the ‘ Nineteenth Century”. 
It is well to temper criticism of German diplomacy and aims 
with knowledge of what is to be said on the other side, and 
this we may learn from the “ Contemporary” to which Mr. 
J. L. Bashford contributes an article on England and Germany 
after the war. He explains that we have totally misunder- 
stood German action. It is Germany’s habit to kick people 
when they are down—she treated even Bismarck in the same 
way—and she really does not hate England any more than she 
hates other Powers. That is moderate comfort for the uneasy 
Briton at any rate. Mr. Bashford thinks that Germans are 
often irritated at England’s “haughty indifference to their 
position as a great Power”. That this alleged haughty in- 
difference is responsible for much of the abuse of Great Britain 
in the foreign press appears from the exceedingly interesting 
editorial in the “ Monthly Review”. The article contains the 
essentials of a Russian lecture which was translated from the 
Russian into French and has now been translated from the 
French into English. M. Novicow seeks to show how little 
ground there is for crediting the “Anglo-Saxon” with the 
superiority which is claimed for him. As the Russian original 
is not hopelessly anti-British we agree with the “ Monthly” 
that the criticism may not be without its chastening effect ; 
all M. Novicow wishes to do is to put Great Britain in her 
proper place in “ Dame Europa’s School ”. 

Imperial and domestic politics in the reviews are treated 
mainly by writers anxious to show the unwisdom of making any 
departure. Mr. J. A. Spender is the exception. His views as 
to the past and future of the Liberal party will at least interest 
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Lord Rosebery and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. He 
regards it as “acrowning mercy that the Liberal party has 
come through these bad years without a definite split between 
imperialists and other groups”. His article is itself a proof of 
the differences which are indistinguishable from a split, and 
when he says that ‘‘ whoever aspires to lead the Liberal party 
must aspire to lead the whole of it”, we wonder to what extent 
the decision of leadership will show the harmony that prevails 
in the Liberal ranks. In the “Nineteenth Century” Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood makes himself the exponent of views 
hostile to further legislation in the interests of education. 
““ What have we gained by education so far?” he asks. Has it 
done as much as social aspiration and improved means of 
gratifying it to advance public morality and social order? He 
thinks it has achieved a bare 5 per cent. in the improvement of 
the people. Has all the money we have spent on popular 
education increased Britain’s success in competition with 
foreign workshops? The answer, he says, “ will be that, if it 
hasn’t, it is because the education of foreign workmen still main- 
tains its superiority; which is the justification of an ever- 
widening scheme of teaching at a greater number of pence in 
the pound. But that is not the answer required. Looking to 
the labourers and artisans of the present day who have had 
this training (all under forty years old), are they better work- 
men than their predecessors who had it not? They have learnt 
more and may read more, but does their superior schooling 
appear in their workmanship, as compared with that of their 
fathers? Do they show more skill where skill is needed, more 
‘taste where that counts? Is industry more common, applica- 
tion more observable, emulation keener, conscientiousness 
more marked? To sum up, is the output of the workshops 
bettered in point of cleverness, taste, solidity, expedition, quan- 
tity, in general serviceableness to a country that lives by trade 
and is exposed to threatening cornpetition?” Mr. Greenwood 
apparently would be quite content to let popular education 
stop at the three R’s. The Colonial Conference is dealt with 
in the “ Fortnightly” by ‘“Calchas” who argues in favour of 
“the elimination of the Zollverein idea”, and makes various 
suggestions, more or less important, for the strengthening of 
inter-Imperial ties. Among them is one referring to emigration. 
Why not direct emigration into purely British channels? 
‘We sometimes deplore the loss by export of the irreplaceable 
deposits of our coal with which we assist to stimulate the 
industrial energies of our competitors. . . . But emigrants are 
beyond comparison the most valuable form of national capital. 
. - . We lose every year the large majority of our emigrants 
to another flag.” The Free Trade view is in the ascendant in 
the “Monthly” and the “Contemporary”; neither article 
strikes us as containing any argument which the advocate of 
the Imperial Zollverein idea has not answered sufficiently more 
than once. 


The miscellaneous contributions in the reviews are of con- 
siderable interest. Mr. A. C. Swinburne opens the “ Nine- 
teenth Century” with a characteristic poem on the centenary 
of Alexandre Dumas ; an article on the Folklore of the Horse- 
shoe contains much that is curious and entertaining ; im the 
“ Fortnightly” Mr. Walter Sichel points out some phases of 
modern fiction, contending that “despite its speed, its nervous- 
ness, its democracy, its mechanical and material turn, its self- 
consciousness, our generation is one of thought, of sadness, of 
suffering and of sympathy”. His only complaint and it 
strikes us as quaint is that as to Fiction “its thought is too 
often pedantic, too reminiscent of prigs and dons, too 
obtrusive”. In the “ National” Miss Catherine Dodd describes 
a school journey in Derbyshire and gives some amusing 
reminiscences of town children’s views concerning country 
‘things. Mr. John Ward’s article on “Khartoum” in the 
“Monthly” is suggestive of possibilities of discoveries being 
made in the Soudan which may reveal much lost history. An 
article on “The Pearl Fishers of North-Western Australia” in 
**Blackwood’s” describes an industry of which little is known 
and another in the same magazine foreshadows the next naval 
battle thus : “ The ships ‘engaged will be arranged in three 
categories. Nearest to the enemy’s array will be the battle- 
ships, drawn up in one line in close order as of old: they will, 
as a rule, follow each other, just in the same way as did the 
ships of a century ago, but at a high speed in lieu of a low one. 
Unlike the old liners, the modern battleships will not come to 
close quarters. They will use their guns, not at musket-shot 
range, or, say, 200 yards, but at ranges approaching 3,000 to 
4,000 yards. They will not come within 2,000 yards of their 
opponent, lest they be torpedoed. Farther from the enemy 
than the battle-line will be the cruisers, trusting mainly to 
guns, as do their heavy consorts, but keeping at a greater 
range, in order to get the protection which distance will always 
give. If a favourable chance offers, they might support the 
torpedo craft in a dash at the enemy’s battle-line. Out of 
range altogether will be the torpedo craft, ready to dash in if a 
favourable opportunity offers, but taking no risks early in the 
action lest their usefulness should be lost when their services 
‘are required”. In “ Macmillan’s” Mr. William Potts gives us 
some admirable selections from the poetry of Courts and 
Coronations which serve a topical purpose. 








FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Le Vice Errant. Par Jean Lorrain. Paris: Ollendorff. 
3f. Soc. 

A glance at the cover is enough to tell you that M. Jean 
Lorrain has produced another queer book. There is apparently 
no end to his queerness, no end to the queerness of his 
illustrator. In fact, M. Jean Lorrain has gone back 
to the style of “ Histoires de Masques”, or in other 
words his characters as a rule are thoroughly perverted 
and more or less insane. A strange frame of mind _ is 
M. Jean Lorrain’s! We do not doubt for an instant that 
each incident is true and that each character lives, but 
why should he invariably seek out unhealthy surround- 
ings? He loves the infamous bars hidden about the 
exterior boulevards and fortifications; it stirs him to 
watch the souteneur and the vile fellow’s wretched mistress 
at work, and he is never happier than when recording 
the mad dreams and visions of the victims of ether. He is said 
to have described himself as “une pourriture—mais une 
pourriture exquise”. More’s the pity—for it is true that there 
is something exquisite about his style; but that is no 
excuse for the “corruption”. Now and then his descriptive 
passages can only be described as sublime, and yet the very 
next page sets one shuddering at some atrocity. Sublime, for 
instance, is the account of the London docks by night—but 
M. Jean Lorrain soon turns to the sinister side. There, we 
believe, the crimes are merely brutal; M. Lorrain, however, 
makes them eerie. Badness is not enough, it must be unheard 
of villainy. This time a number of Russians are the worst of 
his characters, and Poles are also to the fore as appalling 
monsters. But why say more? It is only necessary to remember 
M. Lorrain’s best work, and to regret that he cannot (or will 
not) aim at his best. 


1902. 


Du Chotx dune Carricre. Par Gabriel Hanotaux. ‘Paris: 
Flammarion. 1902. 3f. 50c 

It must be said that M. Gabriel Hanotaux has no small idea 
of M. Gabriel Hanotaux. Ever since he left the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs he has written innumerable critical essays on 
the state of France, and passed judgment on all matters in the 
most authoritative manner. He would be a teacher, in fact ; 
and his latest lesson is on the choice of a career for the young 
man of France. “How many fathers”, says the publisher’s 
puff which accompanies the volume, “hesitate before selecting 
a profession for their sons when school days are over!” They 
need hesitate no longer; they have but to buy “Du Choix 
dune Carritre” to be put out of their perplexity at once. 
Fathers of France, salute M. Gabriel Hanotaux! Further on 
in the “ puff”—it is an unusually long “ puff”—comes reference 
to this “ precious” book, this “ friendly” and “ sincere” guide ; 
but, for our part, we cannot rejoice over its appearance. More- 
over, the book is “noble” and “ beautiful”—but we ourselves 
cannot detect those merits. It may be described as a series of 
ponderous and pedantic chapters on the advantages of 
industrial professions for those who are practical, of agri- 
cultural professions for those who are vigorous and energetic, 
and so on. Surely that is banal!. Then we have 
much about study for those who like study, and more about 
medicine, and two entire chapters on governmental positions. 
You must watch and study your son, and then only will you 
find him a suitable, a sympathetic profession. All this has been 
said a thousand times before, and we cannot admit that M. 
Gabriel Hanotaux is either original or enlightening. When he 
strives to be eloquent the result is depressing. Let us conclude 
by giving an-example of his eloquence: “ Jeunes gens, allez a 
Versailles: cherchez dans le Musée; arrétez-vous devant le 
tableau de David qui représente la ‘ Distribution des Aigles’. 
Voyez ces corps élancés, ces cous gonfiés, ces narines frémis- 
santes, ces jarrets nerveux, ces mains tendues pour saisir l’idéal, 
et ces figures exaltées qui offrent le sacrifice joyeux de la vie 
dans sa fleur. Arrétez-vous. Contemplez. Réfléchissez... Et, 
maintenant, partez, dispersez-vous. Vous avez vu: Action.” 


Le Fils de M. Pommier, Par Joseph l’Hopital. Paris; Plon. 
TOOZ Stas OC, 

Here we havea vivid account of the life of a young man whois 
told to amuse himself and mix amidst high. society by his 
\ulgar father. M. Homais is a parvenu, and longs to see 
Fernand established in a chateau, a member of the most 
exclusive clubs ; and M. Homais implores Fernand to spend 
his money, and presents him with cheque after cheque. 
Fernand is a capital creation. He has some refinement, but 
is terribly weak. Adventurers surround him, and courtisanes. 
He tries to believe that he is enjoying himself, but neverthe- 
less has moody moments. And in the end, exhausted, dis- 
illusioned, thoroughly disgusted with life, he dies a wreck ; 
and, in a fine scene, reproaches his father. In parts, M. Joseph 
?Hopital’s novel is really masterly ; and all his characters 
have been carefully studied. Indeed, he is no mean psycho- 
logist : M. Homais lives, and the portraits of the adventurers 
who surround the unfortunate Fernand are true to life. In 
short, we have to congratulate M. Hopital on an admirable 
performance. 
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DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., 
Limited, 


Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham. Trade Mark. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 
DRINK THE 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. RED 


E ~ P S ) S Bashesticnd WHITE 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 





BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


Boiling Water CRED SR RYE Bi. ak i 
or Milk. - 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 








REAL HAMBURG GROU ND 


2/3 
per i1b. Tin. 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 


Black Handle .. e» 5/6; Pr. Ivory Handles in 
Ivory Handle .. -- 7/6} Russia Leather Case 21/- | 


LAMBERT & BUTLER Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland,) Limited. 





Kropp DUPLEX STROP 7/3 | Kropp Strop Paste .. 6d. 


Wholesale: OSBORNE, GARRETT & Co., Lonpon, W. 
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THE SETTLEMENT. 


LORD MILNER and SOUTH AFRICA 


By E. B. IWAN-MULLER. 


With Portraits of Lorp MILNER and Mr. RHODES. 


I vol. 15s. net; postage, 5d. 


The Contemporary Review.—‘‘ His volume is practically encyclopedic in its 
scope, and will be consulted on matters of fact long after the majority of South 
African books are forgotten. No one who wishes to understand the question in all 
its bearings should neglect this able and interesting book.” 


LORD MILNER AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


The Fortnightly Review.—‘' The great value of the book is that it throws light 
on many obscure passages of history and provides materials for a proper historical 
estimate of the acute relations between the British and the Boers which culminated 
in the war. Mr. Iwan Miiller is a fearless historian. He has conscientiously gone 
through past records, and is able to set right many a falsified page.” 


LORD MILNER AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


Blackwood's Magazine.—‘‘It is as well that we should study the past, from 
which alone we may understand the present ; and we owe Mr. Iwan-Miiller a debt 


of gratitude for setting before us all the material upon which a fair judgment may } 


be based.” 
LORD MILNER AND SOUTH AFRICA. 
The Sfectator.—‘‘ He has the gift of writing history in an interesting way ; we 


have noticed ne errors of fact, and we find no random assertions. The book con- 
tains an enormous amount of sound information and shrewd criticism, and both are 
conveyed with very great literary skill.” 


LORD MILNER AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


South Africa.— Worthy of its subject.” 


LORD MILNER AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


The Oxutlook.—‘‘It is the triumph of Mr. Miiler’s vivid and auth oritative volume 
that he has blown away the clouds of inaccuracy and perversion in which previous 
narrators had wrapped the truth, that he has told the story fairly and squarely from 
the very beginning to the end.” 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





London : 








THE NATIVES OF SOUTH AFRICA: 
Their Economic and Social Condition. Edited by the SOUTH 
AFRICAN NATIVE RACES COMMITTEE. With Maps. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS RELATING TO THE 
TRANSVAAL. 


No. 20. LORD MILNER TO MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


The best colonial sentiment in this matter is not far removed from the best 
home sentiment, as represented for instance by temperate and reasonable advocates 
of native rights, such as the contributors to the collection of valuable and well- 
informed essays recently published by the ‘‘ Native Races Committee.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


No. 397 for AUGUST. 





EDUCATIONAL TENDENCIES 
STATES. 

AGAINST POETRY AS A SCHOOL SUBJECT. 

TRAINING COLLEGES or STUDENT-TEACHERSHIPS ? 

THE NATURE-STUDY EXHIBITION. 

NOTES ON THE CHILD-STUDY CONFERENCE. 
The Bill—Report of the Committee on Military 
Education—Inspection of Secondary Schools— 
Divinity Course for Lady Students—The Manners 
of Head Masters—University of London Internal 
Examinations— The Register — Universities and 
Schools—Colonial and Foreign Notes—Incorporated 


IN THE UNITED 


Association of Assistant Masters—Holiday Courses 


at Home and Abroad, &c. 
HOLIDAY PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
Price 6d.; per post, 73d. 


Offices : 
182 


3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 











THIS WEERK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 


La Collection Wallace (Emile Molinier). Davis. 
The Art Workers’ Quarterly (W. G. Thomsen). Chapman and Hall. 
2s. 6d. net. 


FICTION. 


Stronger than Love (Mrs. Alexander). 
High Policy (C. F. Kerry), 


Unwin... 6s. 
Unwin. 6s. 


Beyond the Law (Gertrude Warden). Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d. 
The Garden of Contentment (Elenor Mordaunt). Heinemann. 2s. 6d. 
The Tramps of ‘‘ Walking “Parson” (Rev. A. N. Cooper). Walter 


Scott. +6s. 
HISTORY. 


Annals of the Seymours (H..St. Maur). Kegan Paul. £2 Ios. net. 


Law. 


The Practice of Magistrates’ Courts (Thomas William Saunders). 


Cox. #257 net. 
NATURAL HIsTory. 
Birds in the Garden (Granville Sharp). Dent. 7s. 6d. net. 
TRAVEL. 
Over the World (Sir Edgar Collins Boehm). Cox. 6s. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Ivanhoe, A Romance (Sir Walter Scott). Treherne. 25. net. 


Recollections of a Director, The (J. E. Kempe). Edinburgh: The 
Ballantyne Press. 
To Welcome the King (Willoughby Matchett). Greening. 35. 6d. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR AuGUsT:— The Contemporary 
Review, 25. 6d. ; The National Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Nineteenth 
Century, 2 6d. ; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6d@.; The Fort- 
nightly Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Monthly Review, 2s. 6a. ; The 
United Service Magazine, 2s.; The Strand Magazine, 6d. = 
Harper’s Monthly, 1s. ; The Genealogical Magazine, 1s.; The 
Antiquary, 6a. ; Longman’s Magazine, 6a. ; Cornhill Magazine, 

5.3 The Jewish Quarterly Review, 3s. 6a.; S. Nicholas, Is. ; 

The School World, 6a. ; The Century Illustrated, 1s. 4d. ; Temple 
Bar, Is. ; The Empire Review, Is. ; Macmillan’s Magazine, Is. ; 
The American Historical Review, $1; The Sunday Magazine, 
6d.; Good Words, 6a.; The New Liberal Review, ts.; La Revue, 
If. 30c. ; The Wide World, 6a@.; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3f.; 
Mercure de France, 2f. 25c.; The Connoisseur, Is. 








tebe! 


Daily Chronicle 


TEN AND TWELVE PAGES, 


Has a far larger Circulation 


than any other Liberal Paper 





in the United Kingdom. 


The BEST PAPER for the HOME. 


PINION 


A Popular peatirel eyeryiieg is— 
THE REVIEW OF BOOKS AND LITERARY 


NOTES. 

FULL RESUME OF THE PRINCIPAL 
MUSICAL, ART, AND DRAMATIC 
EVENTS. 


THE DAILy Ces while devoting considerable 
attention to parliamentary, political and commercial 
intelligence, maintains all the leading characteristics 
of a first-class General and Family Newspaper, which 
has secured for it a large and influential circulation in 
the home. 

All the general news is carefully summarised. In- 
teresting articles, by the best writers, appear from 
time to time on social and domestic topics. 


OFFICES : 
DAILY CHRONICLE BUILDINGS, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


g August, 1902 








Cheap Popular Novels. 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type, on 
good paper, 
Each Work Complete in One Volume. 








BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


Fcp. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


With Edged Tools. From one Generation to 
The Slave of the Lamp. Another. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOLLY BAWN.” 


or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


| Green Pieasure and Grey 
Grief. 

| Faith and Unfaith. 

| Lady Branksmere. 


F cp. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, as. ; 


Moily Bawn. 
Phyllis. 

Mrs. Geoffrey. 
Airy Fairy Lilian. 


Rossmoyne. Loys, Lord Berresford, and 
Doris. other Tales. 
Portia. Undercurrents. 


Beauty’s Daughters. 


BY HOLME LEE. 


Fcp. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Against Wind and Tide. Country Stories. 

Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. | Katherine’s Trial, 

Kathie Brande. Mr. Wynyard’s Ward. 

Annis Warleigh’s Fortunes. | The Beautiful Miss Barring- 
The Wortlebank Diary. | ton. 

Maude Talbot. Ben Milner’s Wooing. 


BY GEORGE CISSING. 


Fep. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Demos: a Story of Socialist Life in Thyrza. 
England. The Nether World. 
A Life’s Morning. New Grub Street, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MEHALAH.” 


Fep. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 








Mehalah: a Story of the Salt | John Herring: a West of England 
Marshes. Romance. 

Court Royal, Richard Cable, the Light- 

The Gaverccks. | shipman., 


BY W. E. NORRIS. 


Fcp. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Heaps of Money. | Mademoiselle de Mersac. 
Matrimony. Adrian Vidal, 
No New Thing. | 


BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
Fep. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Penruddocke. Mr. and Mrs. Faulcon- 
Morais and Mysteries. bridge. : 


BY THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


Fcp. 8vo. limp green cloth ; or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 


Jane Eyre. Nebel At 2 Heights, and 


Shirley. Agnes Grey. 
The Professor, and Poems. The Tenant of Wildfell 
Villette. Hall. 





*,* Also the “HAWORTH” EDITION, in 7 volumes, large crown 8vo. hand- 
somely bound in cloth, price 6s. each. And the POCKET EDITION, with 
Frontispiece to each Volume, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. €d. each ; for 
the Set of 7 volumes in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 


BY MRS. GASKELL. 


Fcp. 8vo. limp green cloth ; or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each, 


Wives and Daughters. Mary Barton, and other Tales. 

North and South. Ruth, ana other Tales. 

Sylvia’s Lovers. Lizzie Leig'h, and other Tales. 

Cranford, and other Tales. Life of Charlotte Bronte. 

** AJso the POCKET EDITION, in 8 volumes, small fcp. 8vo. bound in cloth, 
with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per volume, or the set of 8 volumes in gold-lettered cloth 
eney pe the ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 7 volumes, crown 8vo. 
38. 6d. each. 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 
Fcp. 8vo. limp green cloth : or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 


Imagination and Fancy. Men, Women, and Books. 
The Town. Illustrated. A Jar of Honey from Mount 


Wit and Humour. i Hybla. 
Autobiography of Leigh | Table Talk. 


Hunt. 
ALSO, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, A LARGE NUMBER OF NOVELS 
BY POPULAR WRITERS. 

FULL LIST ON APPLICATION. 








London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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A Good Dictionary is a Reference 
Library in Itself. 





A £4 Work for a Preliminary 5s. 


The best and cheapest complete English Dictionary 
in the market is the IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 
Edited by Dr. ANNANDALE. 

It is fully Illustrated with beautiful Plates, and 
contains 233,000 References. 

Order a copy on the Form below or send to the 
Office of the SarurDAyY Review for Specimen Pages 


and further particulars. 





ORDER FORM. 


To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘*THE 
IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which I enclose initial 
payment of 5s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months. 
I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are com- 


plete. 
DISHALULE ss ccssessenees: “onde sno sanCoaSnOBOBECSE saqeancodscnee : 
ANGALESS? Sameeseesaceans alata Saiiyciajser neds oe ascites’ sonia oes 
Professionumnscsuovececcreseressaeeate Remigeniee depres Ree 
Datervaccee Rea atamneseirsnicents avis scene eee nneies He 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
Contents for AUGUST, 1902. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
LORD SALISBURY AND CONTINENTAL ENTANGLEMENTS.  By- 


An ENGLISHMAN. 
THE INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION ACT OF NEW SOUTH WALES.. 


By the Hon. B. R. Wise, Attorney-General for New South Wales. 
GUIZOT. By Sir RowLanp BLENNERHASSETT, Bart. 
YOUNG’S WIGHT THOUGHTS. By Sir Lestie STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
A TALE OF TWO FEET. By the Hon. Mrs. ALFRED LYTTELTON. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 
BRITISH SAILORS AND THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 


Marquis of GRAHAM. : , 
A SCHOOL JOURNEY IN DERBYSHIRE. By Miss CATHERINE Dopp. 
THE SEARCH-LIGHT IN NAVAL WARFARE. By TELEscore. 
FROM SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST. By the 
Right Hon. Sir Horace Rumsotp, Bart., G.C.B. 


GREATER BRITAIN. 
CORRESPONDENCE :— OF SHAKESPEARE AS A MAN OF SCIENCE 


—A REPLY TO PROFESSOR DOWDEN. By His Honour Judge 
Wess, K.C.; A CORRECTION. By Admiral the Hon. Sir EpmuNpD 


FREMANTLE, G.C.B. ‘ 
Price 2s. 6d. net, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
The Bijou Biographies. 


MEN OF THE MOMENT. 
No. 1. The Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. By 


ARTHUR WALLACE. Price 6d. 


The Sunday Sun commends it ‘‘ to the Anglophobe at home and 
abroad.” 


No. 2. Lord Kitchener. 
Price 6d. 


‘© A bright, lively book,” says Zloya’s. 
No. 3. Lord Roberts. By Ernest Russeti. Price 6d. 


“¢ Deserves to be called brilliant,” according to the Glasgow Daily 
Mail. 


No. 5. Lord Salisbury. By Epwarp Satmon. Price 6d. 


By the 





By W. Francis AITKEN. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER! 


Faw 


A 4-Guinea Work for 9s. down 


AND BALANCE IN MONTHLY INSTALMENTS. 








PAPPBPPA PAA 


The most Popular Work on Horticulture ever published is undoubtedly THE DICTIONARY OF 
GARDENING, and thousands of volumes have been sold here and in America. 


The reason of the remarkable success that has attended this Work is not far to seek—it is very full, very 
accurate, superbly illustrated, and edited by one of the soundest of living authorities. It has been justly said 
of the Editor, Mr. George Nicholson, Curator of the Royal Gardens, Kew, that he is almost a unique example 
of a scientific botanist and a practical horticulturist under one hat. 

The result is that the work issued under his care is a model of accuracy and completeness, both as regards 
its Cultural Directions and its Botanical Information. Added to this is the fact that the Editor has been 
assisted in particular sections—such as Orchids, Palms, Cacti, Ferns, Fruit, Insects, Plant Diseases, &c.—by 


Distinguished Specialists, ‘hus assuring, in the treatment of every subject, an excellence that has never before been 
approached. 


More than 3,850 Genera and 20,400 Species of Garden Plants are described, with all necessary 
Instructions as to Cultivation and Propagation ; Injurious Insects and Plant Diseases and their Treatment are 
also fully dealt with; over 3,150 charming Illustrations are given, together with Full Indices to Plants for 
Special Purposes and Positions ; for Colours, Height, &c., as a Guide to Planting; a Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Plant Names, a Dictionary of Common Names; and other features of the utmost practical value to all gardeners. 


The opinions of the Press in this country, the United States, the Colonies, and the Continent are alike 
unanimous in commendation of this Great and Universal Work. 


No working gardener who takes the least pride in his profession, or who is ambitious of succeeding in it, 
can afford to be without THE DicTionary OF GARDENING; and to any Amateur with a garden beyond the 


smallest (if he takes any personal interest whatever in it), THE DIcTIONARY OF GARDENING is absolutely indis- 
pensable. 


Tue DICTIONARY OF GARDENING is published for this Special Offer in 
5 handsome large 
post quarto vols., 


in half Persian, 


cloth sides, marble edges, at Four Guineas, and the ‘‘ Special Offer” is to supply this Edition, Carriage Paid 
and Complete, 


For 9/- 


down, the balance being payable in Monthly Instalments of 4/6 each. This edition includes the Century 
Supplement, which contains particulars of Recent Floral Introductions and Discoveries in Horticultural Science, 
thus bringing the entire work right up-to-date in a most thorough manner. 





Form of 


SPECIAL ORDER (No. 1) 
LO Mey Leu PrCOLT GILL, 
170 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
Please send me, carriage paid, the Special Offer Edition of “*NICHOLSON’S DICTIONARY OF GARDENING,” in 5 vols., 


half bound in Persian, published at £4 4s. od., for which I enclose 9s. I undertake to pay the balance in Monthly Instalments, of 
45. 6d. each, and not to dispose of the said books until all the instalments are paid. 


POOP M OPER ee eee EERE HEHEHE HEHEHE OHO ee eee eee eEED OF SH eeee eet Eee 


DVGIEL MEME \Yauslecssissaes os ovis ssse be obecs cee ceenmwuianler san contents 
and 
Address SORE HEHEHE SHH EEE EEE HEHEHE THEE HEHEHE EOE EHO HEHEHE EEE 


eee eee er a 


P.O. and Cheque to be made payable and ‘sent to 
Mr. L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, London, W.C. 


9 August, 1902 


—__ 








OYAL SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of 
CRUELTY to ANIMALS, 


MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS (not including those obtained 
by the police or kindred societies) obtained during the month ending July 10, 
1902 :— 





Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state ......eeee+++ss008 319 
Beating horses cate qUOPS MOTO Mente cleisicis se. vecisis sivisicce sce sells 143 
Starving horses and cattle by withholding food..........e...00 é 6 
Overloading and overdriving horses and donkeys......+..seeee08 16 
Travelling horses (unharnessed) when lame ..........eeeeeeee0e 14 
Conveying sheep and pigs improperly ............. Sob abc adtanec 3 
OVERSIOGRIn MCOWStaersinscies cles aeieces » GovacenGose “ac Sp Cengage 2 
Wild birds—offences during close season........+++05 meisiatris\aie/era 30 
Owners causing in above ......... alateislelsieieicle sveitteieiste HOCROOHOGOSE 184 
: *787 

During 1902 up to last return Wieieecidciaisiclee «atte O40 

Total for present year ........ serciaiiemiceienisal eters S00 


* Forty-one offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid by the Society), 
676 offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties not received by the Society). The 
above return is irrespective of the assistance rendered to the police in cases not 
requiring the personal attendance of our officers. 

8,033 total convictions during 1901. 


The above return is published (x) To inform the public of the nature and extent 
of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the Society in England and Wales ; 
(2) to show the Society’s efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory law ; (3) to 
prompt the police and constabulary to apply the statutes in similar offences ; and 
(4) to make the law known and respected, and to warn cruelly disposed persons 
against breaking it. Officers are not permitted to lay information except as directed 
by the Secretary on written evidence. 

THE COMMITTEE INVITE THE CO-OPERATION AND SUPPORT 
28 Tae PUBLIC. Besides day duty, relays of officers watch all-night traffic of 

ondon. 


ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS ARE NOT ACTED ON, BUT ARE 
PUT INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. Correspondents are assured 
that their names will not be given up when letters are marked ‘* Private,” but they 
are requested to supply full particulars respecting dates, places, names, and con- 
duct, and to post their letters or call at the office promptly. 

Cheques and post orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom all 
letters should be addressed. The Society is greatly in NEED OF FUNDS. 

105 Jermyn Street, London. JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


P.S.—Owing to the Society’s operations the statutes made for the protection of 
animals have been enacted and enforced. It is an educational and punitive agency. 
It disseminates in schools and among persons having the care of dumb animals 
upwards of one hundred different kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, and small 
books, all of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of domestic animals 
and the duty and profitableness of kindness to them. By its officers, who are 
engaged in all parts of England, it cautions or punishes persons guilty of offences. 
Thus, while its primary object is the protection of creatures which minister to man’s 
wants, in no small degree it seeks to elevate human nature. 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars, showing the 
persuasive and educational measures or punitive proceedings taken by the Society to 
prevent cruelty to animals, should apply to the Secretary, or to all booksellers, for 
its monthly illustrated journals, ‘‘ The Animal World,” price 2d., and ‘‘ The Band 
of Mercy,” price 4d. ; also to the Secretary for its annual report, price 1s. for non- 
members ; also for books, pamphlets, leaflets, and other literature published by the 
Society, a catalogue of which may be had gratis ; also for copies of its monthly return 
of convictions, or also its cautionary placards, which will be sent gratis to applicants 
who offer to distribute them usefully. 








ESTABLISHED I/85I, 
BIRKBECK BANK, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, Londcn, W.C. 
oOo | 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not i, 
drawn below £100. 
1 WE DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 3 Ve 
2/0 2/0 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 

Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 
ORIENT-PACIFIG LINE 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 

[FAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
Managers {ANDERSON ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 


Py, We CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 2 
fe} 
on Deposits, repayable on demand. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 





Pp & O COMPANY’S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
z » SERVICES. 





P & Oo FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
. » MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 





p & O CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
. » TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices,122 Leaden- 
hall Street, E..C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 

















i i 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
' INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UnicopE and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





-BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 

A NEW 


tance type VARIORUM TEACHER’S BIBLE, 


Strongly and handsomely bound in superior flexible Levant grained Morocco, with 
overlapping edges, leather lined, silk sewn. Size, 74 by 54 by 1# inches. 
Price 21/-, and offered at 10/6 Post Free, abroad od. extra. 

This New Edition of the Variorum Teacher’s Bible is not only a Reference Bible 
with the New Illustrated Teacher’s ‘t Aids,” but contains on the same page as the 
Text, in foot-notes, a complete digest of the Various Renderings and Read= 
ings of the Original text from the very best Authorities, including the 
Revised Version. Specimen page post free. 

The London Bible Warehouse, 53 Paternoster Row. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


HE BRITISH MUSEUM (Bloomsbury) and the 
NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM (Cromwell Road) will be CLOSED: 


on Saturday, oth August. 
E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, 
British Museum, sth August, rgo. Director and Principal Librarian. 


AMPSTEAD, near the Heath.— Detached Freehold! 

HOUSE for SALE, dating from 16th Century. Charming old-fashioned 

Garaen, well stocked’ with fruit and flowers.—GREVILLE & Co., Solicitors, €0 Hay- 
market, S.W. 


UY’S HOSPITAL PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC (M.B. 


Lonpon).—The next Course of Lectures and Practical Classes for this 
Examination will begin on October rst. Candidates ente:ing for this Course can: 
register as Medical Students. 

Full particulars may be obtained on application to 
The DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 

















ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLECE.. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


| HE WINTER SESSION will begin on Wednesday,. 
OCTOBER rst, 1902. 
Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the 


Collegiate regulations. ; ; 
The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the 


ageregate value of nearly 4900 are awarded annually. 
The Medical School contains large Lecture Rooms and well-appointed Labora-- 
tories for Practical Teaching, as well as Dissecting Rooms, Museum, Library, &c. 
The Amalgamated Clubs’ Ground (10 acres) is at Winchmore Hill, within easy 


reach of the Hospital. 
For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the WARDEN of the 


College, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 
A handbook forwarded on application. 


FLOWER DECORATIONS.—TABLE OR WINDOW. 


Orders by post promptly executed. 
MATHER’S FLORAL ACENCY, 50 Strand (George Court), W.C. 


Telegraphic Address : ‘‘CLovEworT, LONDON.” 


YT ING’S LYNN, NORFOLK.—The DUKE’S HEAD 


HOTEL. Situated in the centre of the town, and within easy driving 
distance of Sandringham, Hotel ‘bus meets all trains. Good partridge shooting. 
may be had in September by the day. For terms apply to [HE PROPRIETOR. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, ‘OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


EO syEjlC 
OPINION. 


2d. Weekly. 











LEICESTER SQUARE, 











Get This Week’s Issue. 
Many New Features: 
All the Old Ones.. 


NOVEL LITERARY COMPETITION. 
£20 in Prizes. 


ORDER OF YOUR NEWSAGENT. 3 
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LONDON & COUNTY BANKING GOMPANY, LTD. 


Registered under ‘* The Companies Acts.” 


CAPITAL £8,000,000, 


Established in 1836. 


IN 100,000 SHARES OF £80 EACH. 





REPORT adopted at the Ha.r-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, the 7th August, 1902. 





JOHN JAMES CATER, Esq., in the Chair. 


The Directors, in submitting to the Shareholders the Balance-sheet for the half-year ending 30th June last, have to report that, after 
‘paying interest to customers and all charges, making provision for bad and doubtful debts, and allowing £19,435 for rebate on bills not 


‘due, the net profits amount to £304,720 6s. 8d. 


From this sum have been deducted £35,000 transferred to Premises Account, and £50,000 


carried to Reserve Fund, leaving £219,720 6s. 8d., which, with £86,863 15s. 1d. balance brought forward from last account, leaves available 


the sum of £306,584 Is. 9d. 


The Directors have declared a Dividend for the half-year of Io per cent., together with a Bonus of One per cent., which will require 


£220,000, leaving the sum of £86,584 1s. 9d. to be carried to the Profit and Loss New Account. 
The Directors report with deep regret the death of their esteemed colleague, James Duncan Thompson, Esq., who for nearly 30 years was 


-a most valued member of the Board. 


The vacancy in the Direction has been filled by the appointment of the Hon. George Joachim Goschen, M.P. 
The Directors also regret having to report the death of Mr. William Hall, Chief Accountant, who had been in the service of the Bank 


“Over 42 years. 


The Dividend and Bonus, £2 4s. per Share, free of Income Tax, will be payable at the Head Office, or at any of the Branches, on or after 


Monday, 18th August. 





‘@ 





BALANCE-SHEET 


Of the London and County Banking Company, Limited, 30th June, 
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. Lb Sie. & 66 
“To Capital subscribed £ 8,000,000 
(Ard Wty) a wee eee tins cue 
IRESer vey nd Mu mem emu ic saaet comin dead teade ce 
Due by the Bank on Current Accounts, on 
Deposit Accounts, with Interest accrued, 


2,000,000 0 O 
I,600,000 0 oO 





























Let ces L. sy.d 
By Cash at the Head Office and Branches, and 


With ebankror melee. sete eae eee mee 7,067,506 12 8 
Loans at Call and at Notice, covered by 
DE CURIGLES aa 94 0s 22. suet cokacoeet ies mma hake 3,443,424 5 9 








IT,II0,930 19 5 














Curciilar Notes mace cat ede. ssceeee te oes 43,544,352 7 II Investments, viz. :— 
Liabilities on Acceptances, covered by Consols (2? per Cent.) registered and in 
Cash, or Securities or Bankers’ Guaran- Certificates, New 24 per Cents., and 
FEES oe ssecersereereenrerennee cenernee ttn eeesreeeeces 1,241,059 13 9 National War Loan 2? per Cent. 
Rebate on Bills not due carried to next (46,894,491 7s. 11d., of which £368,159 
he ACCOUNIE Aim nagee mite eee aon ak mince neo 19,435 0 0 os. od. Consols is lodged for Public 
Net Profit for the Half-Year, after making Accounts) ; Canada 4 per Cent. Bonds, 
k provision for Bad and Doubtful Debts... 304,720 6 8 and Egyptian 3 per Cent. Bonds, 
“Transferred to Premises Account .......:..+ 35,000 0 O Guaranteed by the British Government 7,194,675 7 3 
India Government Stock and India Govern- 
269,720 6 8 ment Guaranteed Railway Stocks and 
‘Carried to Reserve Fund  ...........000sse00+s 50,000 0 O Debentures Maas sha sescccecateatenpietoureencs 1,042,802 0 0 
Metropolitan and other Corporation Stocks, 
219,720 6 8 Debenture Bonds, English Railway De- - 
Profit and Loss Balance brought from last benture Stock and Colonial Bonds......... 1,8*4,879 18 6 
ACCOUNIE Ss, 5c ccc ceeeen ee ee ee nee 86,863 15 1 Other Sectuittesa atc cee. oeens oe setlewetenns tee 9,074 17 8 
309,584 I 9 ’ ; oa 10,111,432 3 5 
Discounted Bills*@urremt, 2. -cos. se ssetetecteeey 6,204,039 6 
Advances to Customers at the Head Office 
and. Brancheshoni.cteecubeees cs auceaee aes 19,474,315 6 9 
ira ger et = 25,678,354 13 3 
Liabilities of Customers for Drafts accepted 
by the. Bank (as per'Contra))..... 2.00000 1,241,059 13 9 
Bank Premises in London and Country, 
with Fixtures and Fittings) J../i5..:......2+- 604,652 14 7 
“ess amount transferred from Profit and 
PGOSSsrcasace ez cece tens coor ten eateteetane eee toare ae 35,000 0 Oo 
a 569,652 14 7 
448,711,430 3 5 448,711,430 3 5 
— 
= a ea ae — —_— — — —— ——— ee 














Dr. ‘ i Sin tcl. 

> Lounterest paidite @ustomersy. wn. ae ee T7407 MONO. 
Salaries and all other Expenses at Head Office and Branches, in- 
cluding Income Tax on Profits and Salaries, Auditors’ and 

Directors “Renumerationy er ac ee ee See 3c2,285 8 4 

Transferred to the Credit of Premises Account........................... 35,000 0 O 

Carried to Reserve Fund  .......2......00.... PocteebaaNs tow sie iecec scarce teres £0,000 0 0 

Rebate on Bills not due, carried to New Account ..................... 19,435 oe) 


Dividend to per cent. for the Half-Year 
Bonusir periGentassnes: cman ae eee 
Balance carried forward 


£200,000 0 oO 
«. 20,000 0 0 
86,584 I 9 
aa 00; Sato 

















£830,791 10 7 


Profit and Loss Account. 





(Crs 
‘8 OEE 
By Balance brought forward from last Account 2.2... ...s0e-ccesceeeeseeuves 86,863 15 ft 
Gross Profit for the Half-Year, after making provision for Bad and 
Doubtful Debts, and including Rebate £31,803 15s. od. brought 
from’arst ‘December dastatare te aterei<auesrctenenr ares: doveadsvaveeesssttess 743,927 15 6 





830,791 10 7 








Examined and audited by us, 


(Signed) HANBURY BARCLAY,) Audit Com- 
W. HOWARD, mittee of 
W. McKEWAN, Directors. 
H. DEAN, Head Office Manager. 
RICHD. LEMON, Country Manager. 
G. K. SMITH, Chief Accountant. 


London and County Banking Company, Limited, 
21st July, 1902. 


In accordance with the Provisions of the Companies Act, 1900, we certify that all 
our requirements as Auditors have been complied with, and we report that we have 
examined the Balance-sheet and Profit and Loss Account, dated the 30th day of 
June, 1902, have verified the Cash-Balance at the Bank of England, the Stocks 
there registered, and the other investments of the Bank. We have also examined 
the several Books and Vouchers and certified Returns showing the Cash-Balances, 
Bills, and other Amounts set forth, the whole of which are correctly stated ; and in 
our opinion the said Balance-sheet and Profit and Loss Account are properly drawn 
up, so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the Company’s affairs as shown by the 
books of the Company. 

(Signed) GEO. H. FABER, 
HY. GRANT, 
THOS. HORWOOD, 


London and County Banking Company, Limited, 


Auditors. 





24th July, 1902. 





LONDON & COUNTY 


BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


; Notice is hereby given, that a Dividend on the Capital of the Company at the rate of ro per {cent. for the half-year ending 3oth June, 1902, together with a Bonus 
of 1 per cent., will be payable to the Shareholders either at the Head Office, 2t Lombard Street, or at any of the Company’s Branches, on or after Monday, the 18th instant. 


21 Lombard Street, 8th August, 1go2. 
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By order of the Board, 
J. H. ATKINSON, Secretary. 


9g August, rgo2 
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MYSORE REEFS (KANGUNDY). 


me extraordinary general meeting of the members of 
the Mysore Reefs (Kangundy) Mining Company, Limited, was held on 
Wednesday at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., for the purpose of considering and, 
if thought fit, passing the following resolution: ‘‘ That the conditional agreement 





dated the 23rd day of July, 1902, between this Company of the one part andthe | 


Mysore Reefs and General Exploration Company, Limited, of the other part, for 


the sale of the undertaking and property of this Company to the Mysore Reefs and | 
General Exploration Company, Limited, submitted to this meeting, be, and the | 


same is hereby, approved and ‘vatified, and that the directors be, and they are 
hereby, authorised to carry the same into effect.” Mr. John Harvey (the Chairman 
of'the Company) presided. 
The Secretary (Mr. G. H. Wells) having read the notice convening the meeting, 
The Chairman said that at the commencement of 1899 the funds of the Company 
were nearly exhausted. The board obtained the opinion of the best experts as to 
what should be done, and the advice given was that further exploration should be 
carried out. With that view the Company was reconstructed, and the necessary 
capital was subscribed. A few months afterwards, instead of expectations being 
realised, it was found that the mine had not improved. Consequently, operations 
were suspended because it would be a weak policy to spend 25s. to obtain gold worth 
only 20s. As there was a large amount of uncalled capital the board looked around 
for another property which they could recommend to the shareholders, but for a 
long time nothing worthy of being put before the shareholders was offered. Last 
year a property in West Africa was submitted to the directors, and upon investiga- 
tion it seemed to be worthy of attention and to possess great inducements. The 
Court, however, decided that under the articles of association the Company could 
not leave the Mysore field. Three courses were then open to the board—to go on 
spending money on a property which they conscientiously believed to be a failure ; 
to wind up, in which case the 4s. unpaid capital would be called up, and go to the 
preference shareholders ; or to see what steps could be taken by which the uncalled 
capital could be made use of, so that the shareholders would have a “‘ fresh run” 
for their money. After taking the opinion of counsel the board came to the 
conclusion that the only way to carry out the latter course was to sell the whole of 
the assets of the Company to another company, with very full powers, and this 
proposal was embodied in the resolution before the meeting. If the motion were 
adopted, the Company would practically go into voluntary-liquidation in order to 
hand over the assets to the new Company, on the formation of which the calls 
would be made at intervals certainly not less than those originally in the prospectus. 
With the approval of the shareholders steps might be taken to work the West 
African property. 
Major-General de ]a Poer Beresford seconded the motion. 
Mr. C. O. Coumbe said he was altogether opposed to the resolution submitted. 
In his opinion, it was quite time the Company was wound up. He was not in 
favour of entrusting the management with any more money for either a jungle in 
“India or in West Africa. If they could save even‘a shilling by this means it would 
be far the better course to adopt, rather than taking up a problematical property in 
West Africa. 


‘The Chairman said he could only repeat that if the Company were wound up the 








ordinary shareholders would have to pay the 4s. at present uncalled, and they 
would get nothing back. He was certainly very much surprised if any ordinary 
shareholder would prefer to be in that position rather than have a run for his 
money. 

Major-General Beresford said Mr. Coumbe had abused the management simply 
because this mining speculation did not turn out trumps. He (the speaker) had 
been associated with the managers of this Company for twenty years, and knew the 
pains they took to get the very best men they could possibly find to go to the field 
and do the work which had to be undertaken, and these men all said it was no use 
going on with the work. It was therefore very unfair to make any attack on the 
management, 

Mr. Vere Smith said he could endorse what General Beresford had said. 

The resolution was then agreed to, the Chairman stating that the directors held 


| a large number of proxies, representing 38,000 shares, which had been given in its 


favour. 
Mr. Jepps moved a vote of thanks to the chairman and directors, which was duly 
seconded and agreed to, and the proceedings terminated. 





GLEN DEEP, LIMITED. 





NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


HE FIFTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 
OF SHAREHOLDERS will be held in the Roard Room of eRe 
Buildings, Johannesburg, on WEDNESDAY, rt5th OCTOBER, 1902, at rr A.M. 
for the following business : - 

1. To receive and consider the Balance Sheet and Working Expenditure and 
Revenue Account for tne three years ending 31st July, 1902, and the 
Reports of the Directors and Auditors. 

2. To elect two Directors in the place of Messrs J. P. FITZPATRICK and 
E. BIRKENRUTH, who retire by rotation in accordance with the provisions 
of the Company’s Articles of Association, but who are eligible and offer 
themselves for re-election. 

.. To elect two Auditors in the place of Messrs. Howa'd Piman1 C, L. Andersson, 
who retire, but who are eligible for re-election, and to fix their remuneration 
for the past audit. 

4. To transact General Business. 


The Transfer Books will be closed from tsth to 21st OCTOBER, 1902, both days 
inclusive. 
Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer wishing to be represented at the Meeting 
must deposit their Share Warrants at the places and within the times following :— 
(a) At the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg, at least 24 hours before 
the time app>inted for the holding of the Meeting. 
(b) At the London Office of the Company, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., 
at least 30 days before the day appointed for the nolding of the Meeting. 
By Order of the Board, 
H. A. READ, Secretary. 
Head Office : Exploration Buildings, Johannesburg, 
1st August, 1902. 
Issued from London Office 
120 Bishopsgate Street Within, EC, 


6th August, 1902. ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary, 
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TREHERNE’S NEW BOOKS, | Messrs. Methuen’s New Books 





ROYAL ASCOT 


Its History and Its Associations. 
By GEORGE JAMES CAWTHORNE and RICHARD S. HEROD. 


Revised and Enlarged. 
With numerous Plates and illustrations in the Text. 
Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top, 400 pp., profusely illustrated. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


The Sfortszan.— A sumptuous volume dealing with an interesting subject. It 
is a storehouse of facts in respect of the royal meeting from its earliest days up to 
the week when his Majesty’s absence was so much regretted, though few people 
suspected how serious was the occasion for it. Anybody that has been to Ascot and 
liked it would enjoy reading a volume always so richly and sometimes so quaintly 
illustrated ; znd, as the price is but a railway fare to the course and back, cost 
should be no hindrance. There is excellent value for every penny of the money.” 

The Glode.—‘* Another book on racing which appears at the psychological moment 
is ‘ Koyal Ascot,’ by G. J. Cawthorne and R. S. Herod (A. Treherne & Co., 
Limited), This work is claimed to be the first complete history of the Ascot race- 
meeting which has ever been compiled, and it certainly is most exhaustive of its sub- 
ject. The history of the racing is traced up to the present day, and the book is 
profusely illustrated with productions ofcontemporary prints and photographs. The 
incidents of the racing are given fully, but not atundue length, and a useful feature 
is the sketch of the lives of the Masters of the Royal Buckhounds, and of the other 
makers of Ascot, past and present. The portraits are plentiful and good, beginning 
with the photograph ot the King as the frontispiece.” 

The Acadeny.—‘' The handsomest book of the week is ‘Royal Ascot: Its 
History and Associations,’ by George James Cawthorne and Richard S. Herod..... 
The volume is unsparingly illustrated, and is indispensable to the libraries of 
sportsmen.” 

Public Opinion.—‘‘ The history of Ascot Race Meeting has been compiled not 
only with care, but in an interesting style that removes the history from a charge of 
dulness. The illustrations, which adorn nearly every page, are executed with 
artistic taste. ‘lhe print, paper, and binding are in keeping with the subject.” 

The Vorkshire Post.—* Vhe volume deserves a place in every sporting library.” 

Daily Mail.—‘ The book is copiously illustrated, and in giving a complete 
history of the Ascot meeting ‘rom its institution in 1711 supplies an important 
chapter in the history of English racing.” 


DISTINGUISHED CHURCHMEN 


and 


Phases of Church Work. 


By C. H. DANT. 
With 16 Full-page Portraits, Demy 8vo. cloth gilt. Price 7s, 6d. net. 

Church Review.—‘‘ We may say at once that Mr. Dant has done his work 
extremely well, from whatever standpoint it be considered.” 

Church Family Newspaper.—'* The author has carefully collected his facts, and 
has presented them in athoroughly invelligible form. ‘The book is on sound lines, 
and as far as it goes is useful and attractive. It is furnished with portraits, and is 
well printed and bound.” 


McGLUSKY. 


Being a Compilation from the Diary of Trooper 


MeWiddy, of Remington’s Scouts. 
By A. G. HALES. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Price 6s. 

Daily Telegraph, August 1st.— ‘‘ Mr. Hales does not deal in half-tones or fine 
detail. He paints with a full brush and strong colours. The result is a forceful 
picture of a hero whose grim tenacity is relieved by delightful touches of a lighter 
vein—somewhat sardonic, it is true, but extremely mirth-provoking. | Whether 
McGlusky is fighting the Boers, converting the Basutos to the ‘releegion o’ the 
rifle,’ tee otalism and clothes Ly power of work and fists, making love to a dusky 
maiden, or defying army regulations and scandalised officers in the execution of 
what he deems his duty, these qualities are portrayed with a sympathetic relish 
which communicates itself to the reader. Mr. Hales has written a fine breezy book, 
calculated to rouse even the most lethargic to interest and amusement.” 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ A brilliant novel.” 


INCONSEQUENCES 
OF SARA. 


By DANAE MAY. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘It is always a pleasure to be able to give a good 
book a good welcome...... Her novel is one of the smartest and mest amusing pieces 
of work that have appeared for some considerable time ; her heroine the most 
delightful since Mr. Anthony Hope burst upon us with Dolly...... No more promising 
work has come from a woman writer since the tales of John Oliver Hobbes.” 

Ladies’ Field says :—“ ‘The Inconsequences of Sara’ is a novel of undeniable 


cleverness.” 
LONDON IN SHADOW. 
By BART KENNEDY. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


Daily News says :—‘ Mr. Bart Kennedy has seen many men and many cities, 
most of them ‘in shadow.’ Hisstyle is his own, although in some respects it recalls 
the methods of those two brilliant young journalists, now,alas! dead—G. W. Steevens 
and Stephen Crane. He has the power of visualising his surroundings which those 
two writers possesred in such a marked degree, but his work is stronger than that 
of either of them, and he comes to closer grips with his subject.” 


THE CORONATION SERIES. 


Thin Paper Edition. 


THE 


Pocket size (64 x 44), limp leather, gilt, 2s. net ; 
cloth, gilt, rs. 6d. 


The Bookman says:—‘‘It is scarcely credible that these well-bound pretty 
volumes may be had at such a moderate price. They are a pleasure to hold and 
to read from.” 


1. CRAIK. John Halifax, Gentleman. 
2. AUSTEN. Pride and Prejudice. 

3. LYTTON. Last Days of Pompeii. 
4. SCOTT. Ivanhoe. 

5. KINGSLEY. Westward Ho! 


[ln preparation. 


A. TREHERNE and CO., Lrp., 3 Agar Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








Messrs. METHUEN beg to announce that they will publish on 
August 28th the eagerly awaited New Romance by 


Miss MARIE CORELLI 
Entitled TEMPORAL POWER: a Study in Supremacy, 


crown 8vo. 6s. The demand for this Novel is so enormous that the 
Publishers have been obliged to print a First Edition of 120,000 Cofzes, 
thus surpassing the record of ‘ The Master Christian,” of which 
100,000 Copies were printed as a First Edition. Orders for this 
remarkable book should be placed at once, in order that disappointment 


may be avoided. 
H. G. WELLS 


Messrs. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing that they 
have published this month a New Romance by Mr. H. G. WELLS, 
Author of ** Anticipations,” ‘* The Wheels of Chance,” &c., entitled 
THE SEA LADY, crown 8vo. 6s. Ovders can now be recetved at all 


Booksellers’. 
HELEN MATHERS 
A New Novel by the Author of ‘* Coming thro the Rye” ts nearly 
ready— HONEY, dy HELEN MATHERS, crown 8vo0. 65. This 
very entertaining book well be published next week. 


ARTHUR MORRISON 
A New Novel by the Author of *‘ Tales of Mean Streets” will be 
published by Messrs. METHUEN in September, entitled THE 
HOLE IN THE WALL, crown 8vo. 6s. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
A New and Long Romance, crown 8vo. 6s., by the Author of 
“Children of the Mist,” ‘* Sons of the Morning,” &c., will be 
published during August by Messrs. METHUEN. The title of this 
book 1s THE RIVER. 


SIXPENNY BOOKS 

Messrs. METHUEN are publishing numerous admirable Novels, 
both copyright and non-copyright, at 62., and they will be glad if the 
public will ask for their 6d, books at the Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 
They are the best in extstence. The writers are brilliant, and 
tnclude: -ANTHONY HOPE, LUCAS MALET, GEORGE 
ELIOT, Mrs. GASKELL, EDEN” PHILLPOLITS, Glew 
WALLACE, GILBERT PARKER, W. CLARK. RUSSELL, 
Captain MARRYAT, Mrs. CROKER. The covers are charming. 
A Prospectus will be sent to any address. 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


HOLY MATRIMONY Dorothea Gerard Ready 
PAPA Mrs. C. N. Williamson Ready 





A FIVE YEARS’ TRYST Sir Walter Besant Ready 
MRS. CLYDE Julien Cordon Ready 
JAIR THE APOSTATE A. G. Hales Ready 
THE BRANDED PRINCE Weatherby Chesney Keady 
BARBARA’S MONEY. Adeline Sergeant Ready 
MISS QUILLET S. Baring -Could Ready 
A PRINCESS OF 
THE HILLS Mrs. Burton Harrison Ready 
WASTED FIRES Hume Nisbet Ready 
A ROMAN MYSTERY Richard Bagot Ready 
THE SEA LADY H. CG. Wells Ready 
THE PUPPET CROWN Harold Macgrath Ready 
HONEY Helen Mathers Aug. 14 
THE TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE Richard Marsh Aug. 14 
CHILDREN OF 
THE BUSH dH. Lawson Aug. 21 
THE RIVER Eden Phillpotts Aug. 21 
TEMPORAL POWER Marie Corelli Aug. 28 
OLIVIA’S SUMMER Mrs. M. E. Mann Sept. 4 
THE WHITE WOLF “g” Sept. 4 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL Arthur Morrison Sept. 4 
THE FOUNDING 
OF FORTUNES Jane Barlow Sept. 4 
THE CREDIT OF 
THE COUNTY W.E. Norris Sept. 11 


THE FATE OF VALSEC 
THE ADVENTURES OF 


J. Bloundelie Burton Sept. 12 


SIR JOHN SPARROW Harold Beghie Sept. 18 
WITH ESSEX IN IRELAND Hon. Emily Lawless Sept. 13 
FELIX Robert Hichens Sept. 25 

THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 
JIM TWELVES W. F. Shannon Ready 
A BAYARD FROM 
BENGAL F. Anstey Aug. 25 
THE INCA’S TREASURE Ernest Clanville Sept. 25, 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 9 August, 1502. 
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NO RE > O ee GEE eWeek: 

What many felt or ought to have felt of the meaning 
of the Coronation can scarcely be better put than in 
Lord Rosebery’s words. ‘‘ It is not that the King and the 
Queen are crowned—though that in itself is sufficiently 
notable and remarkable—it is that at the moment when 
we consecrate our kingdom, we lay our crown upon the 
altar, asking the Divine sanction for our Empire, our 
power and our dominion.”’ It is this solemn consecration, 
felt not less perhaps by our Indian subjects than those 
of our religion, that gave Saturday’s great pageant its 
first significance. If the Coronation had been con- 
summated in June, we should have seen also an epitome 
of the Empire such as gave splendour to the Jubilee 
processions. But of this we have had many reminders 
and the reviews of the Indian and Colonial troops both 
before and after the Coronation fulfilled their function 
in this respect. Perhaps it was well that the attention 
of the people was centred on the service in the Abbey ; 
and by this means even the most thoughtless had their 
thoughts directed to the dependency and responsibility 
rather than the might of Empire. 


It would nevertheless be a mistake, which few who 
saw the procession will be likely to make, to think 
lightly of the spectacular quality of the scene in the 
Abbey or the passage through the streets. A crowned 
King with his Queen passing in the magnificence of 
historied royalty through avenues of his people is not 
a sight to be forgotten, wherever the sight was seen ; 
whether glittering under the trees of the Mall, or moving 
through the broad splendour of Whitehall towards the 
twin dim towers of the Abbey. The King himself went 
through the ceremony with no sort of injury to his 
health. The only break in the perfect smoothness of 
all arrangements was the momentary failure of the 
Archbishop. But that is forgotten in satisfaction that 
the Archbishop to place the crown on the King’s head 
has been the great and venerable Temple. Perhaps the 
most vivid picture that will remain on the minds of 
many people is the extreme beauty of the Queen as 
she leaned forward to acknowledge the cheering of the 
people. 


i 








Mr. Ritchie at the command of the King wrote a 
letter of thanks and congratulation to the police for 
their tact and efficiency in managing the crowds. They 
deserved the tribute. One does not perhaps habitually 
regard a policeman as above all else a type of tact ; but 
by some quality, which one would be glad to think was 
natural, the English police and the people stand in 
exactly the right relationto each other. Inno European 
country, except perhaps Scandinavia, does this sort of 
good fellowship exist between the public and ‘‘ the 
force”. He can endure to be chaffed without fearing 
for his self-respect. It was not any special energy 
on the Coronation day, though the arrangements were 
admirably thorough, but a long record of good temper 
that made the commendation from the King so well 
deserved. The unprompted thanks of our Indian 
visitors was a further valuable testimony to the same 
kindness and tact. 


On Coronation Day the King presented Osborne 
House to the nation. He himself would be able to 
make but rare use of it and with a thoughtful common 
sense that has marked his public action and speeches for 
many years he suggests that while the people shall 
have access to all the house except the rooms which 
were in the personal use of the Queen, the rest of the 
buildings should be converted into a convalescent home 
for officers of the army and navy whose health has 
been impaired in rendering service to their country. A 
more beautiful spot for the purpose could scarcely be 
found nor a fitter memorial ‘‘ pietatis filii”. A special 
appropriateness in this conversion of Osborne is added 
by the remembrance that it was one of the last public 
acts of the Queen’s life to revisit at Netley the soldiers 
“‘ whose health had been impaired in rendering service 
to their country”. 


All this week the King has been busy with public 
work. He both reviewed and addressed the Colonial 
and Indian troops on Tuesday and Wednesday in 
the gardens of Buckingham Palace. On Thursday 
afternoon he returned to the Solent and on Monday 
will hold an inspection of the entire fleet. The Naval 
Review will lack some of the representative splendour 
of the Jubilee Review and the lost review in June. Not 
a great number of foreign ships will be present, though 
Japan sends three, but like the Coronation it will gain 
something by being, as Lord Rosebery said, a family 
affair. The battleships and ships of war will not be 
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alone. Outside them will be drawn up a great number 
of merchant ships, a juxtaposition which ‘will have 
some ‘spectacular value and prettily illustrate the 
paradox that the object of war is peace. Later there 
will be a sham fight, which will be the last of the 
celebrations of the Coronation in Britain, and the only 


one that will in any way rival the great ‘‘ recognition ” 
at Delhi. 


Englishmen need not deprive themselves of a legiti- 
mate though it may not be a quite indiscriminative 
pleasure in the courtesies of the foreign press over the 
Coronation. The official organs have said the right 
thing impressively, and have not omitted the ‘‘ heart- 
felt’ before congratulations. How soon they can get 
angry with us however was shown when the ‘‘ Times ” 
dropped the adjective by mistake. Happily that was 
put right. We must take the unofficial press as we 
find it, which during the war we did. In Germany it 
got no further than being a faint echo of the ‘‘ cordial 
sentiments ” of the official exposition. Even the 
Belgian journalists are polite, and the Japanese are 
effusive and have produced odes. The Japanese of the 
West—we may refer to the French so, as it is the con- 
verse of the French of the East—have applied graceful 
phrases to the King and quoted poetry if they have not 
written it. Man finds himself through suffering they 
remind us: La douleur est son maitre et nul ne se 
connait tant qu’il n’a pas souffert. Neither do others 
know him, it is added, and the events of the last two 
months have revealed Edward VII. to his people. 
Thus the ‘‘Temps”. The ‘‘Pester Lloyd’s” turn of 
phrase in ‘‘ We understand England just because we 
admire her” is a pleasure in itself. It might have 
been reversed ; and it would have been commonplace. 
The climax is reached in the ‘‘ Standard’s” plain state- 
ment that there has been nothing offensive in the 
American papers. Its special correspondent seems 
much pleased. 


In the Ministry as reconstructed there no longer 
appear the names of four previous members, Lord 
James of Hereford, Sir John Gorst, Mr. Jesse Collings 
and Lord Raglan. The President of the Board of 
Education is now Lord Londonderry. Sir W. H. 
Walrond, the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, is 
not in the Cabinet though his predecessor Lord James 
was. Sir William Anson succeeds Sir John Gorst; Mr. 
T. H. A. Cochrane and Lord Hardwicke are the new 
Under-Secretaries of State for the Home Department 
and for War respectively ; the latter being transferred 
from the India Office. Lord Dudley takes the place of 
Lord Cadogan as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland but is not 
in the Cabinet. Mr. Wyndham, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, enters the Cabinet. Mr. Ritchie is Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Akers-Douglas succeeding him 
at the Home Office: Lord Windsor becomes First 
Commissioner of Works in his place, but is not in the 
Cabinet though Mr. Akers-Douglas was. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain becomes at once Postmaster-General and 
a Cabinet Minister. Mr. W. Hayes Fisher is now 
Financial Secretary of the Treasury, Sir A. Acland- 
Hood the Parliamentary Secretary, Mr. H. W. Forster 
a Lord Commissioner of the Treasury, Lord Percy 
Under-Secretary for India and Mr. A. Bonar Law the 
Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of Trade. All 
other offices remain unchanged; and the Cabinet is 
reduced in numbers from twenty to eighteen. 


Some of the minor re-arrangements make one 
wonder, as always on these occasions, where is the 
wisdom in transferring men from offices where they 
are doing well, having mastered the details of the work, 
to new departments, where they have to begin learning 
all over again. We object, too, to the Under-Secretary- 
ship for India being given to a member of the House 
of Commons. This is a slight on the House of Lords, 
and hardly a compliment to Lord George Hamilton, 
who might be thought competent to answer questions 
for himself. If he is not able to do the Indian work in 
the House, he should not be Secretary of State. No 
objection, of course, can be taken to Earl Percy, if the 
Under-Secretary was not to bea peer. Lord Percy is 


a 
— 


one of the ablest men in Parliament. Public life could 
do with many more men of his character. 


The Colonial Conference has ended in something like 
disappointment. Sir Edmund Barton accepts the 
situation philosophically, but Mr. Seddon will have 
some difficulty in refraining from expressing his feelings 
freely. It is quite certain that the conference has 
resulted in a good deal less than the Colonial Premiers 
expected when they started for England. A resolution 
was passed in favour of the concession of further 
Colonial preferential tariffs to the Mother-country but 
the Mother-country will make no sort of return. The 
way is barred by fears of the misrepresentation which 
the economic pedant would promptly bring to bear, if 
any fiscal consideration were shown to the Colonies. 
Sentiment is an excellent thing in its way, but it does 
not necessarily imply business. The Colonial contribu- 
tion to the navy will be somewhat increased, Australia 
paying £200,000, Cape Colony £50,000, New Zealand 
440,000, Natal £35,000, and Canada a sum yet to be 
arranged. The conference will reassemble every four 
years. Mr. Seddon would have it meet every year, 
and from the point of view of the imperial enthusiast 
the more frequent the gathering the better. Some 
slight advance is made at each conference, and four 
years is a needlessly long postponement of a further 
step forward. Only the resolutions passed at the con- 
ference are to be published. The proceedings would 
have been of more interest and possibly of more value. 
It is believed that there has been some plain speaking 
at the meetings which the resolutions carried do not 
echo. 


It is impossible not to be struck with the difference 
between the alleged attitude of the Boer politicians 
and that of the Boer generals. The men who were for 
continuing the war indefinitely were Mr. Kruger and 
the so-called delegates who were courageous only in 
hotel smoking-rooms. The men who surrendered 
honourably were they who had borne the burden of the 
campaign for nearly three years. The men who are 
irreconcilable now that peace has been arranged are 
the politicians not the soldiers. Generals Botha, 
Delarey and De Wet when they reach Europe will 
follow the dictates of common sense, whilst the 
Krugerites will bluster of the independence which they 
deem indispensable to the future of South Africa. 
General Lucas Meyer is a real loss to the cause of good 
faith and a wise acceptance of the inevitable. He is 
said to have put the facts which led to the Vereeniging 
Conference pretty plainly before Mr. Kruger, and the 
pill for the politicians is not silvered by the recollection 
that men like Meyer, level-headed in the council 
chamber as he was courageous and devoted in the 
field, warned them of the certain issue of a war 
between the Republic and Great Britain. The precise 
nature of the Boer generals’ mission to Europe is not 
known, but mainly no doubt its object is to secure the 
maximum assistance for the repatriated burghers. 


The loss of life on the troopship, the ‘‘ Drayton 
Grange ”, carrying colonial troops home to Australia, is 
a tragedy which the whole empire will lament. After 
the ship had started an epidemic of measles broke out 
and the number of deaths was probably increased by 
the want of proper medical supplies. The failure of the 
medical organisation is undoubted, and calls for the 
strictest inquiry. The overcrowding of the ship is 
another question. If a serious epidemic broke out on 
one of the luxurious passenger vessels on any of the 
well-known lines, there would necessarily be a straining 
of the hospital accommodation and on any troopship 
such an outbreak must bring great danger with it. 
There was room on the ‘‘ Drayton Grange ”, according 
to the usual calculation of capacity, for sixty or so 
more men, but this margin seems to have been 
insufficient under the unhappy conditions. The indig- 
nation in Australia is great and an immediate inquiry 
into all the circumstances will be necessary. 


The Commissioners of the Royal Patriotic Fund have 
published their fortieth report and, as it is their last, it is 
of no practical value, in spite of the amount of discus- 
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sion aroused, to argue whether or no they have unduly 
hoarded the capital entrusted them. But one heading 
in the accounts will strike everyone. Nine years ago 
473,000 was subscribed to the Royal Victoria Fund, 
and the capital now to be handed over by the commis- 
sioners is £56,000, an amount which indicates at least 
a tendency on the part of the commissioners towards 
vicarious acquisitiveness. The new body is to be formed 
very much in accordance with the suggestions of the 
commissioners. A general central council is to be nomi- 
nated ‘‘on behalf of the two services and the pension 
authorities”. The chief necessity for this and too many 
other charities is that the waste of money entailed by 
overlapping and distribution should be checked. There 
is still a very Jarge amount, over £400,000, of the 
Transvaal War Fund to be distributed. The immediate 
danger is that the delay in apportioning the amount 
may be made serious by the slowness of the machinery 
which is to effect the transference of responsibility 
from the commissioners to the still non - existent 
council. 


Lord Curzon’s visit to Mysore and the investiture by 
him of the young Maharaja adds another striking 
episode to the chequered history of that kingdom. 
Seized during the great anarchy by Haidar Ali, a 
military adventurer, from the old Hindu ruler in 1762 it 
passed by the same right of conquest to the British on 
the defeat and death of Tippu at Seringapatam in 1799 
and was restored by Wellesley to the ancient dynasty. 
A generation later the gross misgovernment of the 
Raja constrained Bentinck to resume the administration 
and it remained in British hands till Lord Salisbury 
again reinstated the old Hindu family in 1881 and an 
able ruler justified the selection till his career was 
suddenly closed by a premature death. For years past 
a Queen Regent and a native minister of exceptional 
ability have governed with such success that Mysore 
has become a model for native States. The minor 
Maharaja having now reached the age of tnanhood 
was invested with full sovereignty the day before the 
Coronation of the King-Emperor. With the advantages 
and warnings he has enjoyed it will be his own fault if 
the independence of Mysore is again imperilled. 


The position of the distressed tracts in Western and 
Central India, both British and Native territory, is 
becoming more acute. Rain, very urgently needed, is 
holding off and the season when it would be effective is 
rapidly closing. As the affected area becomes more 
defined and limited, distress within it grows more 
acute and the necessity for relief measures outside 
practicaliy ceases. Roughly speaking Eastern, Southern 
and Northern India and Burma, the great rice granary, 
are now safe. A sufficient food supply is thereby 
secured and prices remain steady. Where relief is 
required the machinery perfected in recent years must 
exist in a highly efficient state and Lord Curzon may 
be trusted to see it properly controlled. 


The ‘‘ New York Times ”’, the ‘‘ Herald” and sundry 
other American papers have been in a state of great 
perturbation at a remark made in this Review a few 
weeks since as to Lord Salisbury’s Venezuelan policy. 
We havealways strenuously objected to Lord Salisbury’s 
admission of the United States’ claim to intervene in the 
dispute between Venezuela and this country. It wasa 
great mistake: even if refusal to admit the claim had 
resulted in war, it might be to our advantage, we 
pointed out, to settle a comiog contest at a time 
when we were far more ready than the United 
States, when ‘‘ we could easily have crushed the Ame- 
ricans”’. It is plain that in the context we meant 
by ‘‘crush” put out of action: in other words, 
a war with this country would have made it impos- 
sible for the United States to undertake another war 
for an indefinitely long time. Those who are aware of 
the real state of American preparedness for war at that 
time know that our remark was not an exaggeration 
of probabilities. Read in the light of American alarm 
at the time of the Italian incident and of the revela- 
tions of the Spanish-American War, nothing that we 
said will appear unfounded. What is more Americans 





admit their unpreparedness at that time. As a fact, 
of course, there would have been no war. Americans 
do not lack acumen; they are not the people to take a 
great risk for a small gain. They tried an excellent 
game of bluff and, to their surprise, won. 


M. Combes and the French Government go on their 
triumphal way; turning out more blameless women, 
closing more schools, outraging the religious feelings 
of the Breton peasants. In Brittany their progress has 
been chequered. The opposition has been sterner and 
deeper than elsewhere. The position in which legal 
persecution by the Government has placed the people 
of Brittany is a very painful one. The Bretons make 
perhaps the best element in the French population; 
large-hearted, independent, vigorous people, patriotic 
and orderly they find themselves compelled either 
to appear to acquiesce in what they hold to be 
sacrilegious acts or to take up an attitude of opposi- 
tion to law and authority. Colonel de Saint-Remy, 
ordered to send some of his chasseurs to close 
the nuns’ school at Lanouen, found the _ strain 
too great for him and refused. He is to _ be 
tried by court-martial. Undoubtedly the right course 
for him was to resign instead of disobeying orders. 
Still it is impossible not to sympathise with one placed 
in so false a position. Colonel de Saint-Remy is a 
distinguished soldier, and the people will regard him 
as a martyr. M. Combes will find that he has created 
a new element of opposition. The opinion is gaining 
ground in France that the Ministry will not survive the 
opposition created by this attack on the religious 
schools. 


It is too probable that there is serious ecclesiastical 
trouble pending at Brighton in the matter of the 
ornaments at the Church of the Annunciation. If there 
is, the Bishop of Chichester must bear some part of the 
blame. The question we freely admit was one of con- 
siderable difficulty. Some of the ornaments which Dr. 
Tristram has ordered now the second time to be re- 
moved from that unfortunate church were of a neo- 
Roman character, and ought never to have been in the 
church ; others which he has similarly banned might 
on a fair application of the principles of the Lincoln 
judgment have been allowed. But these are trifles. The 
essential point is that here is a parish of poor persons 
who but for the system adopted by the clergy of 
the Church of the Annunciation would probably 
be living in heathenism. Obviously if ever there 
was a case in which it was the bounden duty of a 
bishop to exercise the pastoral office in person, and 
with gentleness and consideration, here it lay. 


Further in any case the Bishop of Chichester owed 
it to his successors to vindicate his right to sit in 
his own Court, especially in view of the impudent 
attitude on the subject taken by Doctors Tristram 
and Dibdin ; and so satisfactorily snubbed by the Court 
of Appeal. The relegation of the matter to the final 
decision of Dr. Tristram was a deplorable blunder. A 
careful study of our doctor’s consistorial pronounce- 
ments (which by the way occupy far more pages in the 
Law Reports than they deserve) will convince any fair- 
minded reader that while: he is of course subjectively 
honest and in some ways well fitted for the routine 
portion of liis work, his position as an ecclesiastical 
judge on points involving delicate questions of historic 
inquiry or religious conscience is a grave misfortune 
for the Church of England at the present critical time. 
To see this it needs but to compare the tone of Sir 
Robert Phillimore’s judgment in Martin v. Mackoncchie 
with the doctor’s language in any of his judgments in 
Ritual cases. 


The Long Vacation is still the too long vacation and 
Sir Henry Fowler the President of the Incorporated 
Law Society has been saying that the Bar is trifling 
with the question and playing with dates. This refers 
to the desire of the Bar that the Long Vacation should 
begin on 1 August and end on 12 October. But as pro- 
posals about the Long Vacation have a habit of 
doing, it has fallen through and so those who can afford 
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ten or twelve weeks’ holiday may take it with a light 
heart. Almost the last case heard in the Courts was 
one which raised that much-discussed question whether 
people who had taken seats to see the Coronation pro- 
cessions in June were bound to pay for them; or 
whether persons who had deposited money, of course in 
either case on an open contract, could recover it. Mr. 
Justice Darling held that they are not bound to pay and 
that they could recover the deposit. But there will be 
an appeal and a good many cases will depend on the 
result. It is curious how very little there is in the cases 
decided that applies exactly to this one and lawyers and 
the public are equally interested in the decision. 


No ‘‘shop” suffers so little from re-telling as the 
tales of the great cricket matches of the past. They 
have almost the dignity of ‘‘ real history” and form a 
common bond of interest between a vast number of 


people whose interests on other subjects are worlds. 


apart. The match against the Australians at the be- 
ginning of the week will be coeval with cricket as the 
last example of sudden reversals. No one ever saw in 
such close contrast so miserable a collapse and so 
inspired a recovery as in the last English innings. 
The previous match was as close; eight runs were 
wanted when the last man came in. But in the second 
case fifteen were needed and the last seven were alli 
made by singles, while a crowd of 25,000 people 
audibly counted the score as each run was made. 
Perhaps a game should not be able to rouse such 
tension of feeling; but the fact that it can after all 
gives the game its value. 


The South-Eastern and Chatham Railway has done 
something to earn the gratitude of the country. That, 
we need hardly say, has nothing to do with trains or 
travelling. The directors have signified to the Mayor 
of Dover that they will not consent to Shakespeare’s 
Cliff, which appears to be the property of the company, 
being touched by the Admiralty, who had designs of 
blowing it up or otherwise tampering with it for the 
purposes of works now in course of construction. To 
disfigure, not to speak of destroying, so ancient a land- 
mark and so bold and striking a feature in the finest 
piece of cliff scenery in England would be sacrilege 
unspeakable. If the proprietors refuse to sell, the 
Admiralty will have to get an Act of Parliament. That 
means delay, during which public opposition will 
become too strong for the Philistines who would thus 
anticipate the sapping of the sea. 


In the early days of this week markets were in a 
state of lifelessness but on the conclusion of the account 
without any apparent difficulty a much better feeling 
prevailed. At the same time there were no signs of any 
substantial increase in business and except for an im- 
provement in American railway issues and South African 
mining shares markets have done little more than 
maintain their former position. The feature in the 
American section has been a rise of $3 in Southern 
Pacific and $4 in Norfolks, a further general im- 
provement is expected. Grand Trunk issues have 
been in request, the preliminary revenue statement 
of this railway reflects the steady improvement 
which has taken place in the commerce and indus- 
tries of Canada ; the balance available for distribution 
amounts to £255,700 as compared with £196,000 for 
similar quarter of 1901, and the first preference stock 
still looks a good purchase at the present price of 108 
considering the yield at that price is about 4% per cent. 
Theshares of the Hudson’s Bay Company havealso shown 
considerable activity with a rise of £2 at 33 under the 
assumption that the company will materially benefit by 
the good trade returnsof Canada. As regards the mining 
section, judging from the way in which South African 
shares moved on Thursday, it looked as if the market 
had been entirely cleared of all shares offered at the 
then prevailing quotations and any attempt to purchase 
was met by the bidding up of prices, thus justifying the 
remarks made in this note a fortnight ago, but until 
there is more business the market is likely to remain in 
an uncertain condition. Consols close 953. Bank rate 
3 per cent. (6 Feb. 1902). 











AFTER THE SHUFFLE. 


CARD ETN: must have exercised a powerful 

influence on English politics. The principle of the 
shuffle is seen so plainly in our machinery of govern- 
ment and the manner of working it that we can hardly 
resist the conclusion that it has come ‘‘ natural like” to 
men familiar with the combinations of cards before 
they tried the permutations of politics. Nearly all ofus 
have a touching belief in the shuffle, though we have 
all observed that it leaves the cards wonderfully as 
they were, and have probably come to the conclu- 
sion that it does not affect the game. As 
a counter to cheating shuffling is of course 
valuable, but it is as punctiliously observed and as 
rigorously demanded at a quiet game amongst gentle- 
men as by professionals and sharpers intent on making 
a living—honestly, if they can, but if not—. English 
politics happily is a game amongst gentlemen, if not a 
quiet one. It does not require elaborate moves to 
checkmate corruption and swindling: yet the shuffle is 
as popular in politics as in cards. The reorganisation 
of departments, the reconstruction of cabinets, the re- 
distribution of seats are stereotyped moves in the game 
of representative government, at any rate in England. 
Yet no one expects any real changes to result, no one 
believes that reorganisation makes a department more 
effective than it was before. Probably no man esti- 
mates the real value of the political shuffle more ac- 
curately than Mr. Balfour, and we dare say never 
better than in the case of his shuffle of the Cabinet 
and other appointments just completed. The great 
reconstruction, leaving things virtually as before, 
the turn-about with the reappearance of the old figures 
newly labelled, must afford this philosopher a fund of 
amusement. As Mr. Balfour contemplates the persistent 
survival, the resurrection from the melting-pot, the 
incontinent coming to the surface of certain familiars, 
whom we forbear to name since there is really no need, 
he must be reminded of a certain famous passage in 
one of his speeches as Irish Secretary at an annual 
function of the National Union. It was the time 
when Mr. Gladstone and the Nationalists were 
mainly occupied in dressing up sensational cases 
under the Crimes Act and exhibiting them for the 
public entertainment. Mr. Balfour soon got to know 
every figure in the exhibition at sight. He described 
the same old figures passing across the stage; re-made 
and re-dressed from time to time; a tooth less 
perhaps a hair; but still the same familiar figures. 
{f he passed his Cabinet in review, and remembered 
sundry numerous reorganisations and _ reconstruc- 
tions, would not his Irish speech be an eloquent 
description of a good deal of what he saw? He would 
probably find it a humorous description as well, but we 
doubt if every distinguished lawyer, for whom time 
will not wait, will see the humour of the situation 
quite so clearly. 

It is impossible not to regret that a great break in 
public life has not been taken more account of as a 
natural starting-point for a new régime. While Lord 
Salisbury remained at the head of the Cabinet, no 
great changes in personnel were to be expected, nor 
were they desirable. Contemplating retirement, when 
he had seen the South African War through, Lord 
Salisbury did not wish to make changes which would 
in a sense fetter his successor. It was natural, too, 
that he should wish to the end to keep those around him 
with whom he had long been accustomed to work. 
The advantage of Lord Salisbury’s experience and 
influence was far from dearly retained at the cost of 
less energy and capacity in many of his colleagues than 
might be expected to be available under a new régime- 
But when in the fulness of time and honour Lord 
Salisbury felt that he was entitled to give up the reins 
to Mr. Balfour, there was no sort of excuse for hesitation 
in the new leader to reconstruct thoroughly and boldly. 
If there were such as could be spared without difficulty, 
and yet did not see their way to go with Lord Salisbury 
to the paradise of rest, a ready solution of the 
difficulty might be found in the ancient Peruvian manner 
of dealing with reluctant attendants of an Inca who 
had just rejoined the Sun, or in the Hindu practice 
as to the wives of a deceased husband. As_ it 
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is, Mr. Balfour’s reconstruction really comes to 
nothing. The only noteworthy result, the superses- 
sion of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach by Mr. Ritchie 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, can hardly be ascribed 
to him. The most necessary reform of all, 
the reduction of the Cabinet, Mr. Balfour has just 
touched with the tip of his finger, and then apparently 
he drew back hurt. That comes of not grasping the 
nettle. An overgrown Cabinet of twenty has been 
reduced to eighteen. If twenty proved a cumbersome 
and embarrassing bulk, eighteen will hardly restore the 
proper proportion. It will be the old story; the 
Cabinet within a Cabinet: why not once for all have 
got rid of the sham and made the Cabinet in reality also 
the Cabinet in form? The inclusion of Mr. Wyndham 
is undoubtedly a very proper move; but the very 
reason that makes his inclusion desirable makes 
the exclusion of some others even more desir- 
able. Mr. Wyndham is a man of Cabinet ability, 
by which we mean the ability one has a right to 
expect in the Cabinet, not always that which we 
get there. His record suggests that he will be 
a useful accession to the inner council, the work- 
ing directorate of the nation. One can see why he 
should be there. Of some others one can only see that 
they are there. With the provoking futility of the 
shuffle, Mr. Gerald Balfour, after all the flutter, is found 
still at the Board of Trade. The shuffle does some- 
times displace a man from a department to which he 
particularly is unsuited ; it has not even done that in 
this case. Mr. Gerald Balfour is ideally unfit for the 
Board of Trade: it is strange indeed that a man of his 
in many ways very high calibre will consent thus to 
sacrifice himself andadepartment. But the ugliest trick 
of the shuffle is the assignment of Mr. Akers Douglas 
to the Home Office. Thatis neither more nor less than 
a scandal. The Home Secretaryship is one of the most 
responsible positions in the Government ; it is concerned 
with the highest matters of justice and law; it is all 
important in the most complicated social questions, such 
as housing and dangerous trades. What are Mr. 
Akers Douglas’ qualifications? That he has no ex- 
perience of law, that he was once a good wire-puller, 
was a very bad First Commissioner of Works, and has 
never shown the smallest interest in any working-class 
question. The best Home Secretary our day has seen 
is Mr. Asquith. The Conservative party is to have the 
privilege of producing the worst. The joke of the new 
Cabinet is Lord Londonderry presiding over education ; 
its tragedy is the final disappearance of Sir John 
Gorst. His departure is a national misfortune, and 
it: s a tragedy because it is impossible to deny 
that he has contributed to his own downfall. None 
the less we hold that he has been treated badly. 
The moral of his career is that to get on not ability 
and conscientious mastery of your work is wanted 
but the art of pleasing those you have to work with. 
We are indeed a people of political genius. In the 
throes, the very crisis, of a profound reform in national 
education, the greatest education minister we have 
ever had has to give place to Lord Londonderry, who 
cannot be trusted even to introduce in the Lords the 
Education Bill of the department over which he is to 
preside. 


ITALY AND TRIPOLI. 


HE Continent, if we may judge from the news- 
papers, has been much exercised of late by the 
movement of Italian ships of war in the neighbourhood 
of Tripoli. That Italy has designs on Tripoli, or at any 
rate ambitions in that direction, is currently believed 
in certain diplomatic quarters; nor is it unlikely in 
itself. But whatever Italy’s aspirations, the move- 
ment of these ships bodes nothing in the immediate 
future ; and indeed at any time Italy will find Tripoli 
a much harder nut to crack than either she or some 
of her neighbours imagine. Immediate action is out 
of the question, for while the Italians themselves 
are no doubt full of conquering ardour and ready to 
move at once, it does not suit the rest of Europe that 
they should embark just yet upon an enterprise that may 
open up the whole Eastern Question, the nightmare of 








statesmen. So far as Great Britain is concerned 
there is an additional reason why she should desire the 
indefinite postponement of an Italian expedition to 
Tripoli. It is that any new European attack on the 
possessions of Islam in Africa may, and probably will, 
act as a signal for a general rising of the Followers of 
the Prophet against Christian dominion irrespective of 
nationality. Great Britain would feel the shock severely 
in Egypt—it may even have a reflex coup in India— 
and, while South Africa is not thoroughly settled, it 
would tax the whole resources of the empire to with- 
stand it. 

The public of Europe have come to consider the 
force of Islamism as reduced to impotence and its 
spirit broken. This is a great mistake, especially 
if we think of Africa. Here the Believers enjoy a 
position of great strength. They are increasing in 
numbers at a prodigious rate, and their religious 
enthusiasm is as fresh as in the period of the 
Perfect Caliphate. They are protected by a climate 
which is exhausting when not deadly to the 
Europeans, but to which they themselves are completely 
inured. Above all, the hinterland provides them with 
a retreat, inaccessible to their northern enemies, 
whither they can withdraw and from which they can 
sally forth at their convenience. These conditions are 
denied to the Musulmans of Europe and Asia. Con- 
scious of their advantages their African co-religionists, 
so far from feeling broken in spirit, are silently 
organising and gathering strength in view of a supreme 
effort to redeem their fortunes, the Senoussi leading 
the way in the work of preparation. The oasis of 
Jupiter Hammon, the headquarters of this powerful 
and mysterious sect governed autocratically by a very 
remarkable man, is being diligently stocked with modern 
weapons and ammunition for distribution among the 
Faithful of the continent. A levée en masse of African 
Islam against Christendom is only a question of oppor- 
tunity—possibly new provocation on the part of the 
latter. When it takes place, the encounter between 
the two rival creeds will be no trifling affair but a 
terrible duel. Clearly Great Britain cannot tolerate any 
action that may raise the storm at such an inoppor- 
tune moment as the present. However favourable we 
may be in principle to the Italian aspirations as to 
Tripoli, we must endeavour to restrain our impetuous 
friends from taking precipitate measures in this direc- 
tion. 

Many Italians have persuaded themselves that the 
native population of Tripoli will acclaim the soldiers of 
King/Emmanuel as saviours, and join them in the over- 
throw of Turkish rule. This is an illusion proceeding 
from an utter ignorance of Musulman psychology. 
The Arabs undoubtedly detest the yoke of Constanti- 
nople and would like to free themselves from it, but not 
in exchange for another and especially a Christian. In 
the circumstances they will only see a religious side to 
the question and, so far from co-operating with the infidel 
invader, they will forget their grievances against the 
Turks under the influence of the infidel’s presence on the 
national soil, and reinforce them wholeheartedly in 
defence of the common Green Banner, the supreme 
emblem of the Islamic world. Thus the Italian troops 
will have to face a united and homogeneous mass in 
which the Turkish garrison, apart from its intrinsic 
value in numbers and other qualities, will act as a 
stiffening element to the main body of Arabs largely 
fed, in all probability, by recruits from the teeming 
reservoirs of the hinterland. It is doubtful whether 
Italy can rely on her ability to rout this force in pitched 
battle. The history of her defeat in Abyssinia is still 
present in all minds. It is true that the distance of 
Tripoli from her shores is much smaller, and that she 
would be thus able to make greater exertions in this 
new campaign; but this advantage is neutralised by 
the very superior armament, organisation, and leader- 
ship of the Turkish troops who are no whit inferior 
in courage to the army of the Negus. Even if by virtue 
of possibly superior strategy and tactics the Italians 
did succeed in shattering the Turco-Arab forces, that 
would only mean the beginning of a guerilla warfare on 
their part. The lessons of the South African campaign 
have been learnt by the weak all over the world. The 
form of military action practised by the Boers is not less 
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adapted to the topography and life of Tripoli than to the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State. Indeed if we take 
into account the additional advantage conferred on the 
Arabs by the possession of an impregnable retreat, no 
people stands to win more surely by adopting guerilla 
methods than they. At best, therefore, the Italians could 
only hope to occupy and retain a narrow strip of coast. 
The interior, without which this frontage on the sea 
will be worthless, can succeed in eluding their grasp 
for years, if not indefinitely. Settlement, colonisation, 
commerce, are not to be thought of in these circum- 
stances. Is this empire ? 

Italian patriotism has argued that if Great Britain in 
the Soudan and France in Algeria succeeded in finally 
overcoming all local resistance, there is no reason why 
the Peninsula should not achieve as much in Tripoli. 
This indicates a curious incapacity to grasp the essential 
features of the problem which awaits Italy in the North 
of Africa. We have already shown that Italy will have 
to meet in Tripoli a disciplined foe fully equipped with 
modern weapons, which was not the case with Great 
Britain up the Nile or with France in the Regency. 
Even so it cost us an immense effort, marked by a long 
period of defeat, followed by withdrawal and eventually 
crowned by success, thanks only to the construction of 
500 miles of railway. France spent ten years over her 
work of pacification. If we grant that the Italians have 
the moral backbone which enabled the British to go 
through with their task and the invincible amour 
propre which deterred the French from giving up theirs, 
they still do not possess the financial resources which 
are indispensable to sustain military action over-sea. 
Was it not on the rock of impecuniosity that Italian 
ambitions were wrecked in Abyssinia ? 

Thus, making concession after concession, we have 
to conclude that the conquest of Tripoli will involve 
prolonged and strenuous operations extending over 
several years, and costing infinitely more than Italy 
can spend. In going to Tripoli she would be under- 
taking more than she can accomplish. On the other 
hand she cannot expect her neighbours to come to 
her help. If the invasion of Tripoli does not ignite 
a Jihad or Holy War in Africa and elsewhere, 
in that case both Great Britain and France will be 
particularly careful to lie low and not to fan the flame 
by joining or being lured into the fray; if, which is 
more probable, the Italian aggression arrays Islam 
against Christendom, then both this country and 
France will have quite enough to do to attend to their 
own defence. 


THE TREND OF TRADE. 


Sas ALFRED BATEMAN’S memorandum presented 

to the Board of Trade on British and Foreign Trade 
during the period for the most part since about 1880 
does not emphasise sufficiently the unfavourable deduc- 
tions that may be drawn from the statistics he gives. 
We do not find the same satisfaction as appears to be 
afforded him from his frequent reference to the fact that 
after all we still occupy the foremost place amongst our 
rivals in national commerce, and that in bulk our trade 
both in exports and imports steadily increases. What- 
ever may be said of the much greater increase of the popu- 
lations of Germany and the United States during the last 
thirty years, which in the case of the States equals 
the total population of the United Kingdom, on the 
transformation of agricultural into urban and manufac- 
turing communities, the percentages and the per capita 
figures show an element for which these changes do 
not account. Sir Alfred ascribes particular importance 
as tests to the production of coal and iron. They are 
the measure of the growth of a nation in manufacturing 
and productive power. The absolute increase of coal 
production in the States between 1870 and 1900 
was greater than in the United Kingdom, and from 
being only a third in amount has become virtually equal 
to our own. In Germany the absolute increase is three- 
fourths of our own, and beginning with a fourth in 
quantity it is now nearer one-half. But taking it by 
population the tables show that the consumption of coal 
per head is both in Germany and the States in- 
creasing faster than with us and the increase in the 
States is more than double. ‘‘ Nevertheless” says the 


memorandum ‘‘we still occupy the foremost place 
under all three heads when population is taken as the 
measure”. The rider is added however that it cannot 
be said that the predominance or even pre-eminence of 
the United Kingdom is any longer what it was 
as far as those old fields of industry are concerned ; 
for what is said of coal applies to the case of pig-iron. 

The tables of exports develop the argument. Our 
trade has not diminished; it has not stood still; it 
has even increased from 223 millions sterling in 1880 
to 283 millions in 1900. But while in the period 
1896-1900 the increase over the period 1880-4 had 
been only 15 millions in the United Kingdom, 
in France it had been 12, in Germany 36, and in 
the States 71 millions. Per capita the memorandum 
remarks that since 1875 the exports have been nearly 
stationary in all the countries named. But this appears 
too favourable a view even allowing for the high amount 
of the United Kingdom in 1870-4, which was £7 7s. 3d. 
as due to the Franco-German war. From 1880 the 
amount per head in the United Kingdom has been 
slowly falling, and if we reckon from 1890 when the 
United Kingdom head average stood at £6 2s. 11d. we 
find it fallen in 1895-99 to £5 19s. 5d. whilst in France 
and Germany it had risen by three or four shillings and 
in the States was only eightpence less. In any case how- 
ever even if the head average in the population had not 
greatly increased the bulk increase had gone, as the 
subsequent tables show, to decrease the proportion of 
imports received from the United Kingdom as com- 
pared with Germany and the States by the markets of 
European countries, of Egypt, of the South American 
Republics, of China and Japan, of British India, and 
the British colonies. 

Leaving this point for the present what of those 
exports of manufactured products which are of most 
importance to our own position? Germany’s share 
in 1880 was 83 millions, increased by 1900 to 149 
millions; the States in the former year was 21 
millions ; in 1900 it had become go millions, equal to 
that of France whichin 1880had been 74 millions. Now 
the exports of manufactures from the United Kingdom in 
the period from 1896-1900 was 210 millions ; in 1880-84 
it had been 212 millions. Taking the highest figure of 
230 millions in 1890 the increase is a bagatelle compared 
with the German and States increase. Shipbuilding 
however is excluded to make the figures compara- 
tive. The remark of the memorandum is merely that 
this ‘‘is not so satisfactory as could be wished”. 
Nor is it satisfactory that the memorandum only 
remarks in addition that we hear of industrial distress 
in Germany and other Continental countries, and 
that pauperism is not increasing here, and the propor- 
tion of skilled workmen unemployed is comparatively 
small. The same might be said of many a stagnant 
unprogressive, declining country. 

Independently of the memorandum we know that 
we are doing less in the way of export trade to 
the States than was the case a few years ago, 
and that ‘‘there is little sign or immediate prospect 
of substantial recovery”. The increase of over 
5 millions to Germany between 1880 and 1900 in- 
cludes some manufactured goods, woollens, cottons, 
iron and steel and machinery, but it is mostly due to 
coal. According to the memorandum the increased 
exports of Germany and the States have not affected 
us very much in the home market for manufactured 
goods. The competition is in ‘the foreign trade. 
From 1880 to 1900 our imports from Germany had 
increased per annum by nearly 4 millions, but there 
were only slight increases in cotton, woollen, glass and 
iron manufactures—the great item being sugar. There 
has been no inroad on our home market by that large 
increase of German manufactured exports before 
mentioned which consists of machinery, clothing, 
coloured prints, coal tar dyes, coarse ironwares, fine 
ironwares, leather and toys. The same remark is 
made as to the States, whose exports both in amount 
and proportion have grown much faster than those of 
Germany. Some of the so-called ‘‘ manufactured 
goods” include the large items of refined mineral oil, 
and paraffin and paraffin wax. ‘‘Most of the very 
large increase in our imports from the United States 
continues to be made up principally of the products 
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of agriculture and stock raising, timber and petro- 
leum, to the extent of at least 110 out of the 
total of about 139 millions in 1900. There has 
been some increase in recent years in such articles 
as machinery, unwrought steel and a few items of 
less importance (e.g. copper, lead, electrical goods, and 
miscellaneous iron wares) which must not be left out of 
account. For the moment however the imports of un- 
wrought steel appear to have virtually ceased, while as 
regards machinery, the trade has probably been a 
special one in new types (principally electrical and 
metal working) to which our makers will easily adapt 
themselves. In any event there has evidently been no 
displacement of the home market in respect of 
machinery, our exports of such goods having tended to 
increase rather than to diminish up to 1900 though there 
was some decline in 1901.’”’ Moreover the memorandum 
adopts theexplanation, for a portion of the iarge increase 
in the value of imports from the United States since 
1895, that it is due to the repurchase in the States 
of American securities held there by England. English 
capital has been retransferred from the States here 
in this shape to its owners who must find some 
other and probably less lucrative investments. The 
view of the memorandum therefore is, as regards 
the relation of the United Kingdom to America, 
which is and is destined to be a far more formidable 
rival than Germany, that American manufactured articles 
do not largely affect the home market; but that our 
export trade to them in manufactured goods has been 
seriously affected by their increasing ability to manu- 
facture for their own home market. This is due ‘‘ to 
the rapid increase of industrial population and of pro- 
ductive energy in relation to coal and iron, and the 
assistance of an eminently protective tariff”. 

In what has preceded we feel strongly the suspicion 
that the drift of the unfavourable figures has been 
unduly minimised and explained under the influence of 
a parti pris. We feel it the more strongly in the in- 
ferences from the tables on trade with neutral markets. 
These show a diminishing British trade throughout 
the world, especially in China, Japan and our colonies. 
Our exports to Japan have declined from 33 to 21 per 
cent. ; the share of the States has increased from 8 to 
15 per cent. The United States have increased their 
share of the Australian and South African trade also at 
our expense. In European countries we have been 
losing while Germany and the States have been gaining 
in various proportions. Our Russian trade has de- 
clined from 27 to 22 per cent.; the German trade 
with Russia has advanced from 28 to 39 per cent. ; 
the States have gained 5 per cent. on the Belgian 
trade; 4 per cent. on the Austro - Hungarian trade ; 
3 per cent. on the Italian trade; 10 per cent. on the 
Danish trade. With these figures before us what do 
we care about being constantly reminded that ‘‘on the 
whole we still retain the preponderating position” or 
the apologetic suggestions that ‘‘the exports are 
mostly food-stuffs” further modified by the saving 
clause ‘‘but manufactured and partly manufactured 
goods have also counted for something”? We shall 
next week examine the value of this kind of apology 
with which the memorandum abounds. At present our 
object has been to set out the actual facts as they 
appear in its pages. The percentages just given must 
be supplemented by the figures as to bulk. Between 
1884-85 and 1898-1900 the United Kingdom increased 
its exports to the neutral countries above named by 
430,000,000 less than Germany, by £41,314,000 
more than France; and by £61,283,o00 less than 
the United States. In spite of all its apologetics the 
memorandum has to admit in the face of such figures 
that both countries are becoming more and more dan- 
gerous competitors in the world’s market. America is 
the more dangerous of the two and her increasing 
manufactures ‘‘are swelling the export trade in every 
direction”. All this appears plainly enough in the 
memorandum. As to its feeble conclusions, which 
amount only to a platitude about ‘‘ careful and ener- 
getic improvement in method”, and what we consider 
the fatuous remark that ‘‘ the assistance which the;State 
can give in the matter must necessarily be of a limited 
character”, we shall take another opportunity of 
speaking. 





THE MUSEUM AND THE PUBLIC. 


gies word museum has acquired an unhappy con- 

notation. It suggests to many people collections 
of dead and stratified specimens dating from 4004 B.c., 
or before that delightful date from which popular science 
once started. So it has come about that the British 
Museum and those who direct its development are 
looked upon by a certain class as ‘‘not of to-day or 
yesterday” or even of the day before that. Perhaps 
some of the strange collection of people who haunt the 
Reading Room help to keep up the false notion; and 
there is some excuse for that fictional character who 
earned a precarious livelihood by stealing the Museum 
soap. Of course those who have taken any trouble 
to find out what the British Museum is—and this class 
must include everyone who has done special work in any 
department—are aware of its vitality and ‘‘ efficiency”. 
Much of the work must need intelligence to appreciate 
it and for this reason the Museum cannot and does 
not intend to be popular, in the limited sense of 
the word. At the same time its popular work is 
striking and the trouble taken by officials to satisfy 
all cravings for knowledge, even of a debased 
nature, are astonishing. The authorities in the Print 
Room will suspend the compilation of a catalogue 
which is to bring the art of the ages into reach of any 
inquirer—and the inquirers come from the ends of the 
world—in order to tell some journalist who is writing 
an article for some silly and ephemeral print all there 
is to know about whips. Or a Transatlantic democrat 
of other leanings will interrupt the work of a depart- 
ment for a morning in the search for his improbable, 
and perhaps impossible, ancestors. 

Perhaps the best corrective of the popular view is to 
go to the Museum itself, and to go often. The second 
best is to read the considerable volume which embodies 
the annual reports, of which the latest has just been 
published. Though nothing can make up for the 
failure to become acquainted with the Museum in its 
concrete form the report gives a better notion even than 
a visit of its progress and present activity. The Museum 
may be regarded as an epitome of history, in as full 
but as condensed a form as exists in the world; and it 
has a double work: to continue filling up the vacant 
pigeon-holes of past history and to see that the record 
of the passing years shall go to posterity as perfect as 
possible. It is also a great educational establishment, 
open to all those who can clear their minds of the 
damaging fallacy that its wealth lies in the reference 
books that hedge and pale in the Reading Room. 

Some hint of the store of good things to be found 
has begun to reach outsiders. During the year 1901 
the number of visitors increased by more than 29,000 
on the record of the previous year, and since 1899 the 
number of yearly visitors has been augmented by 50,000. 
It would be interesting but perhaps humiliating to know 
how many of these were foreigners. It is not suffi 
ciently widely known that the Museum is open on 
Sundays, but the number of Sunday visitors also 
increases yearly—the increase was 5,000 in rg01—and 
has reached the respectable total of nearly 49,000, But 
these figures, as is the way with figures, give no notion 
of the real growth of popularity. The department most 
enjoyed by the public has alway been the Natural 
History section, still under the jurisdiction of the 
Museum but now to be found at Cromwell Road. 
Tennyson’s admiration for this part of the Museum 
work may be repeated with emphasis. Nothing better 
of its kind has ever been exhibited than the new case 
at Kensington illustrating the principle of protective 
mimicry and cryptic colouration. It has been brought 
during the year to a level with newer scientific theory. 
How Darwin and Huxley, whose statues stand in the 
hall where the new cases are placed, would have 
been delighted with the case containing the mimetic 
lepidoptera, in which it is shown at a glance whether 
the mimicry is common to the male and female or is 
confined to one sex. 

It is difficult to leave the Natural History section, 
even in the prose of a report. Perhaps Gilbert’s 
comprehensive ejaculation ‘‘O South Kensington!” 
is alone capable of covering the ground. But anyone 
who is tempted to regard the Museum as a sort of 
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sepulchre or the officials as anchorites should be made 
to study the record of work. Dr. Andrews spent five 
months of the year in paleontological searches in 
Egypt. After one journey of seven days ‘‘ across 
waterless desert” he brought back among lesser 
treasures the bones of ‘‘ Mastodon aff. angustidens ” 
obtained for the first time. Mr. George Murray, 
keeper of the department of botany, left the Museum 
to accompany the National Antarctic Expedition 
on board the ‘‘ Discovery” and returned with the 
marine collections made on the outward voyage. From 
Abyssinia the trustees received a detter from the 
Emperor Menelik giving assurance of help and protec- 
tion to all English people who may go to Abyssinia in 
the interests of science. One may say for the benefit 
of those who admire the attribute and the phrase 
by which it is commonly expressed that the Museum is 
almost as nearly ‘‘ up-to-date ” as the most progressive 
paper whose accumulating files are already causing 
difficulties. In spite of their ubiquity it will astonish 
many people to know that as many as 3,170 news- 
papers were published in the United Kingdom in 1g01 ; 
and of these 1,113 appeared in London. 

Of the acquisitions in the several departments during 
the past year it is not possible to give any adequate 
notion. The circumstances of its presentation gives 
a special interest to a remarkable early Christian bowl 
of glazed pottery. It was given by anonymous donors 
who wish to be known as ‘‘Friends of the British 
Museum”. May the goodly company be increased. 
Perhaps the most intrinsically valuable addition, fill- 
ing a gap that has been often regretted, is in the de- 
partment of British Medizval Antiquities. It contains 
the collection of Gaulish Antiquities formed by M. Léon 
Morel. With the help of this purchase the Continental 
series illustrating the late Keltic or early British period 
in England has been’ made fairly complete. The 
Department of Printed Books has acquired a prize in 
the ‘‘ Liber Festivalis”’ of John Mirk, 1493, of which 
only four copies are known to exist. An English 
translation of Luther’s reply to Henry VIII. and the 
King’s rejoinder. contains an interesting preface, also 
written by Henry. There is some humour in his 
description of Luther as ‘‘late a frere Augustyne, and 
now ron out in Apostasy and wedded”. The MSS. 
Department has a few important contributions to the 
history of the war, especially a petition addressed to the 
Volksraad by the Committee of Burghers of the Trans- 
vaal, signed by Pretorius, Kruger and others, asking 
for help to recover their independence. The date is 
1879. 

Some of the special exhibitions of the year have been 
unusually successful, notably the succession of MSS. 
illustrating the millenary of King Alfred. But it isa 
pity that more people did not take advantage of the 
exhibition of the series of drawings by British and 
foreign artists which was opened to the public in May. 
Somehow the general public does not get to know 
as it should all the wealth which the Museum offers for 
whoever wills. Perhaps nothing has been more appre- 
ciated than the gifts of Museum publications, including 
prints and drawings of Old Masters, which have been 
made to free libraries, local museums and art schools in 
different parts of the country. This is educational 
work of real value, and a proper method of attacking 
the spirit of provincialism. 


FACT AND IDEAL.* 


Hae NCE, Coleridge said, is a Cyclops with 

one eye, and that at the back of the head; and 
the epigram might be plausibly applied to political 
philosophy. Nothing is more remarkable in the history 
of ideas than the naif confidence of even the greatest 
thinkers—of Plato for example—that it is possible and 
desirable to lay down once for all the bases of the ideal 
polity ; and the invariable, but apparently unconscious 
bias by which they were led to determine the character 
of the ideal with reference to the conditions under 
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which they happened to live. Even Aristotle, who was 
less of a poet and more of a man of science than his 
great predecessor, conceived no other type of State to 
be worth serious consideration than that which had 
been produced by the peculiar and exceptional circum- 
stances of Greece. Yet Aristotle lived at the court of 
Macedon and was the tutor of Alexander; while he 
wrote, the City State was already being transformed 
into a mere local community ; and the fact of the future 
was the Empire first of Macedon and then of Rome. 
Rome grew and expanded unhelped by reflective 
thought; and hardly had Cicero expounded the philo- 
sophy of her republican constitution than the advent of 
Czesar made his work ridiculous. The Empire waxed 
and waned, evolved its system of jurisprudence and 
its notion of the sovereignty of the Prince, with little 
regard to the doctrines of the obscure sect that was 
undermining its foundations. The philosophy of the 
Empire and the Church succeeded, it did not herald 
their advent ; and its exponents were never so active 
and uncompromising as in the century that was already 
witnessing the decline of the order they championed. 
The kings of France and of England brought to birth 
a new form of State with little help from the expounders 
of ideas; and the divine right of kings had hardly 
been invented before the royal power had begun to 
decay. Democracy succeeded; and even while we are 
engaged in the attempt to discover its formula, the 
thing itself is already passing into a mere cloak for 
the tyranny of millionaires. Reflection it would seem 
has empire only over the dead; and the fact that an 
ideal has found expression is proof that it is already 
superseded. 

So considered, no study, it might seem, could be 
more idle than that of the history of political ideas. 
For it is a study, it might be maintained, not of the 
forces which create events, but of a reflection which 
supervenes upon them, like an iridescence, commonly 
at the moment of their decay. To adopt such a view 
however would be to neglect the essence of the whole 
matter. For ideas, whether or no they create, do at 
least interpret, and interpret in the only sense that is 
profoundly true and important—in the sense of the 
ideal at which institutions ought to aim. It is a 
characteristic note of all political thought, except that 
of the nineteenth century, that it concerns itself with 
the concept of Good. The State, says Aristotle, exists 
for the sake not of life, but of good life ; and never till 
the advent of the Utilitarians has that noble truth been 
forgotten by the few who in every age have sought to 
give a rational sense to the blind workings of passior 
and interest. Through Aristotle and the Stoics there 
passed into current thought the conception of Nature 
as aiming at an ideal, and of Natural Law as the rule of 
her operation. This conception was the inspiration of the 
great Jurists of the Empire who expounded, universa- 
lised and codified Roman Law. Taken up into Christian 
thought, it reappears in a modified form as an expres- 
sion of the Divine Will. Surviving the disruption 
of the Christian Church it dissociates itself from 
theology and asserts itself once more as an absolute 
innate ideal. In this form it lays the foundation of 
International Law; and finally, associating itself with 
the revolutionary impulses of the eighteenth century, 
becomes the theoretical basis of democracy. Here 
for the first time it forgets its original identifica- 
tion with the law actually operative in nature and 
man, and repudiating the Past and its processes an- 
nounces a new heaven on earth. Hence the reaction 
which swept it away from the field of political 
thought, and cleared the way for that utilitarian philo- 
sophy, which, in England and America at least, 
still dominates ethical and political thought. Yet even 
Utilitarianism represents an ideal, though one neither 
so noble nor so profound as that which was embodied in 
the often confused speculations of the Law of Nature. 
It postulates Pleasure as an end; and so far does at 
least endeavour to introduce a logical sense into the 
chaotic results of political and economic. forces. Un- 
fortunately, the ideal of the happiness of All easily slips 
into that of the private advantage of each ; and the Utili- 
tarian doctrine, if it cannot fairly be held responsible for 
the ignobility of our age, is at least singularly congenial 
to it. At the close of the eighteenth century, under the 
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influence of the philosophy of Nature, men were devoted 
passionately and recklessly to ideas ; at the beginning 
of the twentieth, under the domination of Hedonism, 
they are devoted frankly to brute force and cunning. 
The State is becoming a mere instrument in the grasp 
of unscrupulous and all-powerful Interests. Democracy, 
before our very eyes, is turning into Plutocracy ; and 
while we consider the question of how Governments 
may control Trusts, Trusts are already controlling 
Governments. The ideals of the Past have ceased to 
have any application for us; but we show ourselves 
singularly incapable of evolving new ones. The 
highest reach of our thought is the conception of a 
comfortable Anglo-Saxon community, where every- 
body shall live in little rows of semi-detached 
villas, everybody have plenty to eat and drink, plenty 
of leisure to devote to betting and watching pro- 
fessional sports, plenty of Native Races to exploit, 
and a remnant of ‘‘decadent” Latins to illustrate 
in the Concrete the futility of art, literature and 
religion. Thus it is that Utilitarianism has come 
to be interpreted in practice. Never did philosophy so 
ignoble admit of so ignoble an application. How great 
by comparison shines across the Ages the ancient world ! 
How great even the barbarism of the Middle Age! For 
over that welter of violence and lust did at least hover 
the heavenly arc of Dante and Aquinas. If the past 
ages were not, any more than our own, moulded by. 
ideas, they at least recognised and adopted them when 
they came into being; they at least assumed a form 
which at its best was capable of making appeal to the 
minds of philosophers and poets. And thus the history 
of political thought is at bottom the history of what to 
the best minds the successive ages at least potentially 
were. Hence its importance; and to no age can it be 
more important than to one which has gone far to for- 
get that there is such a thing as an ideal at all. How 
strange to our modern ears sounds the sentence of 
Aristotle that the State exists not for life, but for good 
life! How strange the dictum of the Stoics that it is 
an expression of the Law of Nature! How strange 
its reference by Aquinas to the will of God! How 
strange even the rhodomontade,—noble too in its 
way,—of the founders of the American republic: 
** We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness.” 
What do we hold to be self-evident? That the Anglo- 
Saxons are the greatest people in the world ; and that 
the end of existence is the creation of a universal villa- 
dom! Well, if Professor Dunning’s admirable survey 
of the nobler ideals of the past can help to cure 
Englishmen and Americans of that illusion, be will 
have done the greatest of all services both to his own 
country and to ours. 





YACHT RACING IN 


eats time last year the SATURDAY REVIEW in one of 
its articles on yacht racing ascribed to the credit 
“of the war the paucity in the numbers of competitors 
in some of the classes that used to be regarded as 
giving the best sport. It is not possible this year to 
lay the blame for the same omission in that direction, 
and in spite of hopes to the contrary complaints were 
to be heard earlier in the season ot the, comparatively 
speaking, small number of racing yachts of most 
classes who came to the gun. Latterly, at all 
events in the smaller racing yachts, better ‘‘ fields” 
were noticeable, and with the advent of the Cowes 
week very respectable entries to several of the races 
were obtained. Most noteworthy probably in. this 
respect was ‘‘The Emperor’s Cup” for which were 
secured no less than fifteen starters, and the Sail- 
ing Committee of the R.Y.S. must have occupied a 
good deal of time in arranging a handicap foredoomed 
to displease everyone except the winner. It says a 
good deal for the seamanship of those in charge of the 
vessels for this race, in which competing vessels con- 
sisted of all sorts and shapes and sizes, ancient and 
-modern, schooners and yawls, present cruisers and ex- 
wacers, all jumbled up together, when it is seen that 
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the whole fifteen got across the line in less than two 
minutes from the gun. That line, by the way, 
gave none too much room for the manceuvring 
of so diverse a fleet of ships in the strong tides of 
Cowes Roads and the crowd of shipping usually 
assembled for the regatta week. It is a pity the 
mark boat was not placed a little further out. Com- 
plaints were to be heard on account of the short- 
ness of the line. Members who had but recently joined 
the Squadron are to be congratulated on successes for 
two years in ‘‘ The King’s Cup”, Mr. Rupert Guinness 
carrying off the prize last year with the ‘‘ Leander”, 
and Sir James Pender this year with his ‘‘ Brynhild”. 
It is pleasant to see an old veteran in the shape of 
‘‘Trex”’ again to the fore carrying off the prize of 
‘‘The Emperor’s Cup”. It is curious that the de- 
signers of the most modern type do not seem to be 
able to add as much to the speed of a vessel on a 
broad reach as might be expected from the improve- 
ments attained in windward work. 

Probably the greatest interest centred in the Emperor’s 
new schooner; I think it was the general hope that 
she might hoist a winning flag during the week, for 
bad luck had attended her efforts so far. One’s im- 
pression from watching her racing with ‘‘Sybarita” 
was that she was going very fast indeed, in most 
favourable circumstances; the wind was well to 
the southward and it gave her a reach all the 
way round the course; one might say it was 
almost a perfect schooner’s day with plenty of weight 
in the breeze. She beat ‘‘Sybarita” by something 
like 12 minutes which is certainly a good performance, 
and further just broke ‘‘ Rainbow’s” record over 
the same course. Calling to mind that beautiful 
schooner ‘‘ Rainbow” and comparing her attempts 
with those of ‘*‘ Meteor III.”, and still further into 
the past, remembering the performances of the 
‘*Enchantress”, one is fain, I think, to acknow- 
ledge that for racing purposes only and over the usual 
type of course used in this country schooners stand a 
poor chance against the cutters or even a yawl, unless 
on a few more or less lucky occasions when the wind 
favours them by keepiny well over the broadside. 
It is urged in favour of the schooner that she is 
more of the type of a cruiser than a pure and 
simple racing vessel, but the question I think 
arises as to what is a cruiser. One’s idea of a 
cruising schooner is a vessel whose mainsail can be 
so reeted that she will carry it in a moderate gale 
of wind in the open sea. Owners of the modern 
racing schooner would I think hardly feel comfortable 
with the enormous booms they now carry unsecured 
under like conditions; it is all very well to say that 
it has been done, and can be done, but there comes 
a time when it is necessary to take in that hoom 
and sail in a gale of wind and a seaway, and the 
operation is, to say the least of it, exciting. To return 
for a moment to the ‘‘ Meteor” it seems not unfair to 
ask the question ;—is this vessel properly tuned up, 
and do her ship’s company understand schooner racing ? 
In reply to the first, I think she labours under one 
considerable disadvantage; her main gaff on one tack 
seems to be unable to carry the strain of her canvas at 
all, and spills the wind entirely out of the after leech 
of the sail in a manner which must sacrifice a good 
deal of driving power. I think a new gaff must be 
shipped before much success can be looked for, and I 
believe that the vessel is in every way worthy of 
it. In reply to the second question, it is difficult 
for men accustomed to racing large cutters to appre- 
hend the fact that they will always outpoint a 
schooner in windward work and when these men find 
themselves on board a schooner they cannot resist the 
temptation of squeezing their vessel when they see a 
cutter or a yawl sailing higher up the wind than they 
can. This ** pinching” in any vessel is a bad fault, in 
a schooner it is fatal, for there is only one way to get 
speed out of her, she must be kept romping full with 
the idea of making up by speed through the water what 
she loses in weatherly qualities, by reason of her 
rig. It is a universal wish among the yachtsmen of 
this country that the experiences of this year may 
secure for ‘‘ Meteor ” a better crop of winning flags than 
she has been able as yet to acquire, for everyone would 
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like the sporting attempt of her Imperial owner to 
resuscitate schooner racing to meet with a proportionate 
measure of success. 





R. WILLIAMS BULKELEY. 





THE BACON-SHAKESPEARE MANIA.* 


Il. 
W* 


proceed now to Dr. Webb’s ‘“‘proofs” from 
parallels and we select those on which Dr. 

Webb lays most stress. And first for phraseology. 
‘Sometimes’, says Dr. Webb, the use of a single 
phrase will supply ‘‘ evidence that decides a question”. 
This he finds in ‘‘ discourse of reason” which is 
pronounced to be so peculiar that some Shake- 
spearian critics have regarded it as a _ misprint. 
Now ‘‘ discourse of reason”, he triumphantly observes, 
occurs constantly in Bacon and twice in Shakespeare. 
If Dr. Webb knew anything of early and Elizabethan 
English he would know that ‘‘ discourse of reason” is 
a stock phrase. It occurs in Caxton, in Sir Thomas 
More, in Eden, in Holland’s version of Plutarch’s 
Morals, it occurs at least four times in Florio’s 
“Montaigne” published in 1603. Another decisive 
phrase is the use of ‘‘excrements” for ‘‘hair”, so 
used by Bacon in his ‘‘ Natural History” and so used 
by Shakespeare in ‘‘Hamlet” and elsewhere. But 
‘*excrements” in the English of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century is a common synonym for ‘“‘ hair”, 
as Dr. Webb might have known from the author of 
‘*Soliman and Perseda”, from Bishop Hopkins, from 
Charles Butler, from Donne, from Heywood, from Chap- 
man, from Randolph, from Walton. The phrase ‘‘ dilu- 
culo surgere’”» is we are informed traceable to Bacon’s 
‘*Promus’”’, but it is also unfortunately traceable to the 
source of many of Shakespeare’s Latin phrases—Lily’s 
‘‘Grammar”. ‘* Bacon” says Dr. Webb is the only 
writer who uses ‘‘statua”’ for statue, and the same 
form is used by Shakespeare in ‘‘ Julius Czwsar”. But 
unfortunately for Dr. Webb the word in Shakespeare is 
‘*statue”’, ‘‘statua” being a conjecture of Malone’s, 
and had no place in the text till 1793. This will 
probably suffice for the parallels in words and phrases. 
Nor does Dr. Webb fare better when he comes to his 
‘other parallels. ‘‘ Who” he asks commenting on the 
reference in ‘‘ Richard II.” ‘‘ Down, down I come like 
glistering Phaethon” &c.—‘‘ would have bethought 
him of ‘the glistering Phaethon’ but the author of 
‘The Wisdom of the Ancients’?” We will tell him: 
Norton in ‘‘ Ferrex and Porrex”’, Lyly in the first part 
of ‘‘Euphues’’, Greene in his ‘‘ Orlando Furioso”’ and 
‘* Penelope’s Web”, the anonymous author of the 
‘‘ First Part of Selimus”’, Marlowe in his second part of 
‘*Tamburlane”’ and in ‘*‘ Edward II.”, Spenser in his 
‘‘Tears of the Muses”. ‘* Bacon queries” says Dr. 
Webb ‘‘ whether the stone taken out of a toad’s head 
be not available for the cooling of the spirits, and this 
incontinently furnishes Shakespeare with a metaphor ”. 
Both Shakespeare and Bacon could have found this in 
Maplet, in Fenton, in Gesner, in Topsel, in Nash, in 
Lyly and in so many writers that it would be tedious to 
transcribe their names. The well-known lines in 
‘*Richard III.” describing the ‘‘ water swelling before 
a storm’’ is compared with a passage in Bacon’s 
‘Historia Ventorum” to prove the identity of author- 
ship. The remark is taken as every tiro in Shake- 
spearian study knows directly from the work which 
furnished Shakespeare with the plot of the play 
and which he closely follows throughout, Holinshed’s 
‘* Chronicles” —the passage being one which Shake- 
speare has simply versified. ‘‘ Before such great things 
men’s hearts of a secret instinct of nature misgive 
them: as the sea without wind swelleth of himself 
some time before a tempest.” Dr. Webb’s ignorance 
or possibly his audacious dissimulation of knowledge 
for the purpose of making out his case is sometimes 
little less than amazing. As here for example. 
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‘‘Bacon observes that young cattle that are brought 
forth in the full of the moon are stronger and larger 
than those brought forth in the wane. Shakespeare 
adopts the idea and calls Caliban a mooncalf” (!) If 
Dr. Webb will turn to Nares’ Glossary or to any 
elementary notes on Shakespeare he will find something 
on the subject of ‘‘mooncalf” which will enlighten 
him. There is the same sort of thing on the absurd 
conclusion drawn by him on the line in Hamlet 
‘Doubt thou the stars are fires”, as if the theory 
that the stars are fires is not a commonplace in the 
Greek and Roman classics. Cressida, we are informed, 
speaks the language of the ‘‘ Advancement”, when she 
says 
‘*To be wise and love 

Exceeds man’s might: that dwells with Gods above”. 


Can Dr. Webb possibly be ignorant that this is nothing 
but a versification of Publius Syrus’ well-known line 
‘* Amare et sapere vix Deo conceditur’”? Absurd as 
these parallels are, they are nothing to the absurdity of 
scores of others which are pressed into the service of 
Dr. Webb’s theory. Of these scores the following is 
typical. ‘‘ According to Bacon tobacco ‘refresheth the 
spirits by the opiate virtue thereof, and so dischargeth 
weariness as_ sleep likewise doth’; and in the 
‘Tempest’ Alonzo is ‘attacked with weariness to the 
dulling of his spirits’ and must needs ‘sit down and 
festa 

But we are as weary of this nonsense as our readers 
must be, and will now content ourselves with briefly con- 
sidering three parallels which have some pretension to 
relevance. Both Bacon and Shakespeare agree in mis- 
representing Aristotle’s remark about young men not 
being fit 10 be instructed in Political Philosophy, both 
of them substituting Moral Philosophy. Now Bacon’s 
citation occurs in the ‘‘ Advancement of Learning” 
which was published in 1605, Shakespeare’s in ‘‘ Troilus 
and Cressida” which was published in 1609. It is 
abundantly clear that Shakespeare was a studious 
reader of contemporary literature and why we ask 
should he not have derived the reference and the error 
from Bacon’s Treatise? Again, in ‘‘ Henry V.” (the 
death of Falstaffe) and in the ‘‘ Historia Vite et 
Mortis’ Shakespeare and Bacon have described the 
phenomena of approaching death. The one notes the 
‘*motus manuum floccos colligendo”’ the other ‘‘the 
fumbling with the sheets and playing with flowers”, 
the one the ‘‘nasus acutus” the other ‘‘the nose as 
sharp as a pen”. Bacon the “‘ frigus extremitatum ” 
and the ‘‘clamor”’: Shakespeare the ‘‘feet as cold as 
a stone and the crying out God, God, God three or 
four times”. And Dr. Webb proceeds to point out in 
ludicrous triumph that the ‘‘ Historia Vitae et Mortis” was 
not published till long after Shakespeare’s death. Does 
Dr. Webb suppose that phenomena so common, so 
essentially characteristic of approaching death especi- 
ally in fever could not have been noted independently 
by such observers as Shakespeare and Bacon?* Even 
here, it may be added, Dr. Webb’s habitual inaccuracy 
does not desert him, for in illustrating the ‘‘ clamor” 
he cites ‘‘a’ babbled of green fields”? words which 
form no part of the text, being a mere conjecture of 
Theobald’s. Next comes the parallel which Dr. Webb 
and the Baconians regard as ‘‘almost conclusive”. In 
his ‘‘Essay on Gardens” Bacon suggests that there 
should be gardens for every season in the year. For 
December, January, and the latter part of November 
‘‘you must take such things as are green all winter ” 
and he enumerates them. Then follow the plants and 
flowers belonging particularly to the latter part of 





* There can, of course, be no doubt in the mind of anyone but a 
pedant that Shakespeare and Bacon were drawing on their own 
observation. But if parallels in books as accessible to Shakespeare as 
to Bacon are needed they may be found in Philemon Holland’s trans- 
lation of Pliny’s chapter on death ‘‘ Nat. Hist.” vii. 52 Holland trans- 
lating ‘‘stragule vestis plicaturas” ‘‘a fumbling and pleiting of the 
bedclothes”. Also in Lupton’s ‘‘ Notable Things” (1586) ‘‘ If the 
forehead of the sick waxe red and his nose waxe sharpe, if he pull 
strawes or the cloathes of his bedde they are most certain tokens of 
death.” No treatise of the ancient medical writer was so well known 
as Hippocrates’ ‘‘ Prognostics ” which specifies all the symptoms 
described by Shakespeare and Bacon. See too Lucretius VI. 1190-4 
Celsus II. vi. and several later medical writers. 
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January and to all the months intervening between 
February and the beginning of November. Shake- 
speare in the ‘‘ Winter’s Tale” very prettily represents 
Perdita assigning to old Camillo rosemary and rue that 
‘‘keep seeming and savour all the winter long”, to 
Polixenes the flowers of middle summer as appropriate 
to middle age, to the young Florizel the flowers of spring. 
It is quite certain that Shakespeare could not have seen 
the ‘‘ Essay on Gardens ” which was not published till 
1625. But what ofthat? As Shakespeare and Bacon are 
dealing with the flowers peculiar to the different seasons 
of the year and as Bacon’s list is almost exhaustive 
including about ‘50 while Shakespeare specifies 16 
how, in the name of common sense, could they avoid 
mentioning many of the same flowers? As it is 
Shakespeare introduces five which Bacon does not 
include, at least under the same name, namely rue, 
carnation, savory, oxlips and crown imperial. The 
true distinction lies in the magic of the poetical presenta- 
tion of these flowers, of which there is as little in Bacon’s 
bald catalogue as there would be in a nurseryman’s 
instructions to his labourers. So much for this 
‘almost conclusive parallel”. The futility of Dr. 
Webb’s parallels between Shakespeare’s natural his- 
tory and that of Bacon has been so fully exposed 
by Professor Dowden in the July number of the 
‘* National Review” that there is no need to discuss 
it here. 

Nor does Dr. Webb, with Bacon’s extant poems 
staring him in the face see any difficulty in attributing 
to him the blank verse of Shakespeare. For what, he 
asks, is Bacon’s prose very often but blank verse in 
disguise ? Dr. Webb then proceeds to strip the dis- 
guise from a paragraph in the ‘‘Sylva Sylvarum”, 
exhorting us to ‘‘lay the sea-shell to our ear”’ and 
‘‘ detect the murmur of thesea”. And the following is 
what the sea murmurs to us: 


‘‘ The process 
Of nature still will be as I conceive, 
Not that the herb you work upon should draw 
The juice of the foreign herb, for that opinion 
We've formerly rejected, but that there will be 
A new confect of mould which perhaps will alter 
The seed, and yet not to the kind 
Of the former herb”. 


In conclusion: what Dr. Webb and the Baconians ask 
us to credit on such evidence as we have discussed is, 
that a man, whose conceptions of love, of beauty and 
of friendship found, as his whole character and career 
as well as the rest of his writings prove, exact expres- 
sion in his essays on those subjects and in his ‘‘ Essay 
on Marriage and Single Life” was the author of 
‘“Venus and Adonis”, of the Sonnets, of ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet’, and was the delineator of Viola, of Portia, 
of Rosalind, of Hermione, of Imogen; that a man 
without a spark of genial humour was the creator 
of the Merry Wives, of Falstaffe, of Mercutio, of 
Touchstone and of Dogberry ; that a writer in whose 
voluminous works there is no trace of any dramatic 
imagination, of any light play of wit and fancy, of 
any profound passion, of any esthetic enthusiasm, 
transformed himself into the poet of the marvellous 
dramas in which all these qualities are essential and pre- 
dominating characteristics ; that the master of a style 
the notes of which in colour, in tone, in rhythm are 
unmistakeable became at will the master of a style 
in which not one of these notes is, even in the faintest 
degree, discernible; and lastly, that a man should by 
the very poetry of which he acknowledged himself the 
composer refute all possibility of his being equal to the 
composition of poetry to which he never made any 
claim. 

And why this monstrous tax on our credulity ? 
Because it is unlikely that the son of a burgess ina 
provincial town should possess the classical knowledge, 
the knowledge of law, the knowledge of ancient and 
modern literature, of history and philosophy, the know- 
ledge of court and high life which the author of the 
Shakespearian dramas undoubtedly possessed. But of 
all the characteristics of the subtle and powerful in- 
tellect which informed and nourished the genius which 
gave us these dramas the most obviously striking is its 


marvellous receptivity. Shakespeare’s first school- 
master was a Fellow of Corpus Christi Oxford, and the 
poet certainly left Stratford well grounded in Latin, and 
in all probability with some knowledge of Greek. It is 
not unlikely that he passed some time before leaving 
Stratford in a lawyer’s office. During his life in 
London he was surrounded with scholars, being on 
intimate terms with one of the profoundest of them, 
Ben Jonson. He breathed indeed in an atmosphere 
of learning. Assuming that he did not read the Greek 
and Latin classics in the original (we have proof 
positive that he did but we cannot discuss that ques- 
tion here), they were almost all of them accessible to 
him in translations; and their influence saturated the 
popular literature of the time. At the weekly sermons 
at Paul’s Cross he might easily have picked up all and 
more of that knowledge, never exact and accurate, of 
Plato, of Aristotle and of the ancient philosophies 
generally which we find in his plays. No one who 
will turn to the books current in Shakespeare’s time 
will have the smallest difficulty in understanding how 
he acquired his information. That he was occasionally 
at Court and acquainted with members of the Court 
circle is certain. The language in which he addresses 
Southampton in the dedication of the ‘‘ Rape of 
Lucrece”” shows that he was on terms of unusual 
intimacy, for a man in his position, with that 
nobleman. It is indeed abundantly clear that he had 
ample opportunities for studying high life and the 
aristocracy. 

The moment, therefore, we come to inquire into the 
mystery of the Stratford burgess’ son we find that it 
simply resolves itself into the mystery of his unique 
constitution and temperament. What must for ever 
remain inexplicable is not what puzzles the Baconians, 
his attainments, his culture and his knowledge of life 
and men, but how it came to pass that Nature should 
have created a man whose intellect and genius are in 
their range and versatility almost as miraculous as the 
suspension of natural laws. 

We do not suppose that anything we have said or 
demonstrated will have the smallest effect on those 
who are far gone in the Baconian craze. But if there 
be anyone in the preliminary stages of the malady, the 
ugliest symptom of which is the tickling desire to rush 
before the public with a new ‘‘discovery”’, of that 
person there is still hope. And to that person we 
would in all kindness proffer the advice which Sterne 
tells us that he gave on a certain occasion to Smel- 
fungus, who was meditating a similarly indiscreet 
revelation. ‘‘‘I’ll tell it’ cried Smelfungus ‘to the 
world.’ ‘You had better tell it,’ said I, ‘to your 
physician.’ ” 








AUSTRALIAN v. ENGLISH CRICKET. 


ARE the beginning of the season we ventured to pre- 

dict that in spite of their collapse at Birmingham 
the Australian Eleven would prove a harder nut to 
crack than many of the critics were then willing to 
allow. That prediction, in spite of the defeat at the 
hands of Yorkshire, has been abundantly justified. 
Even if, as is undoubtedly the case, our visitors have 
been highly favoured by fortune the fact remains that 
in the last three test matches they have played the best 
cricket, have shown a remarkable quickness in grasp- 
ing the situation, and utilising to the full the advantages 
which the constant variations of the wicket have placed 
within their reach. 

Of the three finished matches two have depended on 
the last wicket, and in both the luck of the weather 
has been against England. In the other we were out- 
played. The match at Lord’s, which had to be aban- 
doned owing to some of the most abominable weather 
that ever disappointed lovers of cricket, would in no 
case have been a fair test of the merits of the two sides, 
for the Australian bowling was fatally weakened by the 
absence of Trumble as well as the practical uselessness 
of Noble. In the first game, humanly speaking, a cer- 
tain victory for England, it was a great stroke of bad 
luck for us that the weather, which so often aided the 
Australians, should after placing success within our 
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grasp have interfered to save them from a crushing 
defeat. 

But it is less with the results of the matches than 
with the merits of the rival elevens as shown in their 
cricket that we care to deal. Can we say that the 
Australians have really established their superiority 
as a side, or would it be truer to affirm, as one of 
the best judges of the game remarked on the first 
morning of the Lord’s match, that in every branch 
of the game they are inferior to the Englishmen? 
It is pretty clear that neither of these views can be 
accepted without great modifications. Cricket, as we 
are sometimes unpleasantly reminded nowadays, is 
largely a question of individuals. If we were asked to 
select the best team in the world, six if not seven of the 
players would be Englishmen. Trumper, Hill, Trumble 
and Noble are the only Australians whose claim to 
inclusion on such a side seems to us to be undeniable ; 
and some good judges would go so far as to exclude 
Noble. Others again would add to their list Kelly 
or Darling, although for our part we should certainly 
not choose the Australian captain and are not in- 
clined to admit that Kelly is Lilley’s superior as a 
stumper. 

The veteran Horan has lately expressed his opinion 
that Trumper and Trumble alone would find places in 
so distinguished a company. Everybody’s opinion as 
to the exact composition of a world eleven will 
inevitably vary, but enough has been said to show 
that the majority of the side would probably be 
Englishmen. That appears to us to be a sufficient 
reply to those pessimists who have nothing that is good 
to say of English cricket. If a series of,jsingle-wicket 
matches could be played between eleven picked men of 
either side we have little doubt that the Englishmen 
would win the majority. With the few exceptions 
above mentioned there is no question that every man 
now playing on the English side has a longer and 
better record than the last five or six Australians. 
Supposing for purposes of argument that Maclaren, 
Jackson, Lockwood, and Hirst counterbalance Hill, 
Trumper,.Trumble and Noble, we fail to see that Duff, 
Darling, Hopkins, Armstrong, Saunders, Kelly and 
Gregory are severally or collectively equal to Tyldesley, 
Hayward, Palairet, Braund, Rhodes, Lilley and Jessop. 
But unfortunately for England the constitution of 
the game of cricket admits of a single individual 
making his weight felt with every member of his own 
and his opponent’s side. In Trumble, Trumper, Hill 
and Noble Australia possesses four great cricketers 
capable of turning the course of any game, and it is 
chiefly due to the efforts of these men that the Colonials 
though of more unequal quality have been able to con- 
tend with and defeat a team which, if less dependent on 
individuals, has not shown during the present season 
stars of the same magnitude and brilliancy. 

Of the performances of these truly great cricketers we 
have not space to speak in detail. Unable through 
injury and illness to take part in the first two 
matches Trumble has shown himself in the three sub- 
sequent encounters the best bowler in the world. Less 
difficult than Lockwood he is far more reliable; at least 
as accurate he has a far greater variety of device anda 
longer experience than Rhodes. But for Wednesday’s 
experience one would have said that he is the only 
bowler of the day for whom Jessop has no terrors. 
On a good wicket he requires a more constant vigilance 
than any other bowler ; on a bad one, as our batsmen 
have lately had good cause to know, he is practically 
unplayable. Trumper, perhaps—though when men 
like Murdoch and Hill are brought into comparison we 
must speak with diffidence—the greatest batsman that 
Australia has ever produced, must take rank with the 
immortals on this season’s play alone. He possesses 
the rare power of rising to a great occasion, while 
his wonderful and beautiful variety of stroke and his 
amazing capacity for forcing the game against any 
bowling on any wicket may help those of the present 
generation to realise in some degree the magic of Dr. 
Grace’s play when in his prime. Without Trumper and 
Trumble the Australian eleven would have been a good 
but not a great side; without Noble and Hill it would 
have lacked solidity. Less uniformly successful than 
in 1899 both these fine players have shown their old 
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power and resource at critical moments and in the 
great match at Sheffield, in which England was fairly 
out-played at all points, claimed a large share in the 
victory. 

But if so much has depended on individuals the other 
factors of the Colonial successes must not be forgotten. 
Never probably has an Australian eleven maintained a 
higher standard in the field or a greater capacity for 
working in unison. Weare sometimes tempted to wish 
that those critics who are so ready to condemn the 
want of skill or nerve shown by English batsmen were 
in practice skilful enough to be allowed an opportunity 
of realising the difficulty of making runs on a bad 
wicket against Darling’s eleven. They would then 
perhaps discover that the failure of our best players 
to keep up their wickets was not wholly due to 
**funk”’. ; 

We have no intention of following the example of 
paper cricketers and showering criticism on the Selec- 
tion Committee, or on Maclaren for the management 
of his side in the field. To such those gentlemen may 
fairly reply, as did Napoleon to the obtrusive grenadier 
at Jena, ‘‘Let them have commanded in thirty pitched 
battles before giving us advice”. Unfortunate in not 
securing victory in his first match, unlucky in not 
winning the toss on one of the three occasions when 
the choice of innings conferred an appreciable and in 
one case at least a decisive advantage, beaten after 
gallant personal efforts at Sheffield and Manchester the 
English captain, who has borne the heavy responsibility 
and heavier disappointment of years of ill-success, 
deserves our hearty respect. He would also deserve 
our sympathy if the wonderful victory at the Oval were 
not enough to compensate for all arrears of ill-fortune. 
Such a recovery after such an ill-omened start is per- 
haps not to be found in cricket records. The capricious 
genius of Jessop, the fine nerve of Jackson, Hirst and 
Rhodes won against all calculation of chances and in 
spite of the worse luck in weather and wicket. With 
the views of those who have despaired of English 
cricket there will now happily be less sympathy. This 
year our opponents have had the best of the luck, and 
(in their many brilliant displays) have} shown all the 
best characteristics of Australian cricket. When next 
the teams meet the tables may very easily be reversed. 
In the meantime let us not minimise our own merits by 
depreciating those of our opponents. 


A DREAM. 


EHOLD an endless evening over land 
That lapped in vast vales rises up afar 

Into the frozen mountains ; evening brimmed 
With silence, so miraculously clear 
That crevices in peaks of distant stone 
And rust-red boughs of cedars, at the foot 
Of those remote and voiceless waterfalls 
Which down the black steeps of lone gorges plunge, 
Are shaped distinct unto the wondering eye ; 
Yet the mind, seeing, notes not how ’tis fair, 
But throned in Janguor has already summed 
All the vain journey thither. Not a sound 
Near by; no motion lifts a single leaf 
Nor stirs one cold stalk of the sappy spurge 
And powdery hemlock, nor ’mid clustered reeds 
The peeping heads of certain dim blue flowers 
Mirrored in water idle as themselves. 
And she that sits upon the bank, whose head 
Droops toward her shoulder, whose full lips are closed, 
And whose wide eyes seem vacant, yet contain 
Profound remembrance sunken like a wreck 
Beneath grey seas, is she of this entranced 
And glimmering land the sole inhabitant ? 


LAURENCE BINYON. 
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LONDON’S HOLIDAY MUSIC. 


OW is the time arrived when every man taketh his 
holiday. Great lords are flying in search of dis- 
traction all over the world ; others and the millionaire 
manufacturers are shooting or planning shooting ; the 
suburbanites are off to the seaside. The musical critics 
—that most important body—are off to the musical 
festivals. I, also a poor wretch of a musical critic, will 
be long before this screed reaches the reader, far away 
on the other side of the Channel. . There will I see the 
dawn come over the hills in the mornings ; there will I 
loll lazily through the hot afternoons—if there are any ; 
there, in the evenings, will I drowse perfectly content 
as I idly pull my boat over one of the most lovely bits 
of river in the world. Not for me the musical festivals 
with their atmosphere of provincial mayorism and 
country rectorship ; not for me the stuffy theatres or 
concert-halls of London. My brethren may amuse 
themselves as best they can at the first; as for the 
theatres I care not who attends or does not attend 
them since I never do so myself in any circumstances. 
But as for the concert-halls 
It occurs to me that though all we important people 
have Jeft London, there will probably be left some six 





and a half millions; and amongst these it seems” 


unreasonable to believe that there are not many who 
will want to pass their evenings in another fashion 
from that of reading ‘‘Tit-Bits” in a back parlour. 
They have had their holiday, they are going to have it, 
they know they cannot get it at all: all’s one: there 
they are, doubtlesshy thirsting for innocent amusement, 
and unable to get it. Probably amongst them are 
many of the musically inclined: not those who are 
content with a brass band or a hymn played on a 
harmonium or that villainous instrument known as the 
American organ; but those who are sufficiently modern 
in their desires and tastes to wish to hear the finest 
orchestral music played in the finest possible manner, 
to wish also to hear opera given if not in the finest 
possible manner (a thing apparently impossible in 
England) in at least an adequate fashion. How many 
of them are there ? 

The next couple of months will show. Mr. Newman 
announces his usual season of Promenade concerts ; 
Mr. Charles Manners announces (as I mentioned a 
fortnight ago) a season of opera in English at Covent 
Garden. Let me first say a few words about Mr. 
Newman. His recent disaster is well enough known, 
has been enough talked about. I never dreamed for a 
moment that a little thing, a trifling defeat like that, 
would stop a man of such energy in carrying out his 
plans. But nevertheless I am sure all my readers will 
agree with me when I say we are all sorry the misfor- 
tune arrived, and all glad to find that a means has so 
speedily been found of getting over it. The cessation 
of the Queen’s Hall concerts would be nothing less than 
a national disaster and disgrace. Mr. Newman has 
deserved well of the English people. Had he done half 
so much on the battle-field as he has done in 
the concert-room he would long before now have been 
knighted, lorded, presented with addresses, taken 
to flower-shows and generally made a great fuss 
of. As he has merely done more than any other 
man to make life tolerable for the musical inhabi- 
tants of London we have grumbled at him when it 
was possible, praised him when we could not in decency 
help it, and when ill-luck came been thankful (of course 
for his sake) that things were no worse. A man may 
fail in many ways—to take two extremes, by doing 
what he honestly thinks is the best and doing the worst. 
Of those who do the worst, every day men in the City 
fail for vast amounts: they have tried simply to rob the 
public and to put money in their own pockets. When 
they come to grief a great deal of sympathy is expressed 
for them, and if they get on their legs again they 
usually end by becoming Lord Mayors or something of 
the sort. Mr. Newman while (naturally) trying to do 
well for himself has made a small failure by trying to 
give the musical public of this country such a penn’orth 
as was never offered in /¢hat line before; and far 
too many people have hastened to say that they 
are surprised that the end did not come sooner. 
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This: attitude is simply disgraceful. But for the 
artistic enterprise we should be now just where we 
were from ten to fifteen years ago. That is to say all 
we should have in the way of music would be the 
Promenade concerts—probably directed by some such 
dodderer as the late Cusins: nay, it is possible that 
Mr. Cummings himself might be conductor; half a 
dozen Richter concerts in the busy season; and— 
nothing else whatever. It is Mr. Newman who has 
altered all that. We have now a band which can 
challenge any other in civilised parts of the world—I 
cannot speak for America which is not yet civilised ; 
we have one of the finest conductors in Europe, Mr. 
Henry J. Wood; from year’s end to year’s end we 
have a continuous series of highly interesting concerts. 
Our lives are surely not of so little value to us that 
we regard as their end only the acquisition of 
territory and the making of money for Park Lane 
millionaires ; surely to give us such delights as we have 
experienced at Queen’s Hall, and can experience there 
to-day, is in its way quite as honourable a feat as the 
conquering of a South Africa. I at any rate think so. 
That South Africa should add millions to Mr. *s 
millions does not interest me in the least ; that London 
should have fine music all the year round interests me 
greatly; und the man who places London in a position 
to have fine music is a man whom I honour. There- 
fore it is that I was as sorry for Mr. Newman’s rebuff 
as I was for any that our brave but sometimes brainless 
generals got in the war; therefore it is that I am over- 
joyed to find that Mr. Newman is still himself in spite 
of his rebuff. His Promenades open on the 23rd 
of this month and I hope large enough audiences 
will attend them to make further rebuffs of the sort 
impossible. As yet only vague rumours have reached 
me as to the programmes, but presumably these will be 
of the same quality as those of former years. We can- 
not desire more than to hear some of the best music 
done in the best manner. 

The opera scheme for Covent Garden is a different 
matter in many ways. An autumn season has not been 
tried there since 1895, when Mr. Hedmont dropped an 
insignificant sum of money after running a season last- 
ing several weeks. Had it been possible to carry on 
that season until the following season money would 
certainly have been made. Whether Mr. Manners will 
be more, or less, or equally successful this year it is as 
yet impossible to tell. It will certainly not be his fault 
if it is not artistically successful. By far the best opera 
chorus I have ever heard and seen is already in an 
advanced state of preparedness (as my daily brethren 
say); a good and in numbers adequate orchestra has 
been engaged and is now busily rehearsing; many of 
the principal artists are at least as good as the 
majority of foreigners with high-sounding foreign names 
which the Syndicate for reasons possibly known to itself 
imports every year. Moreover Mr. Manners is taking his 
work seriously. He knows he has not to help a number 
of society noodles to pass an evening more or less un- 
pleasantly, but to please a few of those millions (not 
millionaires) who occupy London during the months 
when London is empty. The Syndicate has shown a 
sign of grace by granting him—at a price, I expect— 
its scenery; and, when one comes to think of it, is it 
not another sign of grace that the use of the theatre 
for an artistic purpose has been granted? The pro- 
gramme for the season looks well. There is of course 
a goodly number of operas that not all of us want to 
see nowadays; but so long as a fair proportion of 
genuine works is given I see no cause for complaint. 
On the contrary. I have only to add to what I said 
recently that there seems every reason to expect very 
good things indeed. It is a pity the season opens on 
the 23rd—the same night being fixed for the beginning 
of the Promenades; but perhaps it may turn out that 
there are in London two publics large enough to 
support two enterprises which are not rival but com- 
plementary. Ja bees 
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SURRENDER VALUES. 


| MAE question of the amount of money paid to the 

holder of a life assurance policy who desires to 
cease further payment of premiums is one of much 
importance both to individual policy-holders and to the 
insurance companies. Statistics prove that a large 
number of policies are surrendered every year; they 
also prove that many companies make large and, as we 
think, quite unjustifiably large, profits out of these 
surrenders, although there are several companies which 
quote such liberal surrender values that the policy- 
holders do not lose, and the insurance companies make 
little or no profit. 

In spite of many changes in the direction of liberality 
which have been made in recent years, it must be 
confessed that in the majority of companies the subject 
is dealt with on somewhat antiquated lines. It is a 
matter to which but little attention is usually paid, 
and our conservative offices, and conservatism is an 
excellent feature of British life assurance companies, 
do not as a rule make important changes except under 
compulsion. 

There are, for instance, some companies which still 
think it appropriate to announce that the amount to be 
paid on surrender will be settled in each case as it 
arises by the directors of the company. It is difficult 
to understand the state of mind of a body of business 
men who can calmly make such an announcement as 
this in connexion with a purely business contract, such 
as a life assurance policy. The surrender of a life 
policy is of such frequent occurrence that the assurance 
contract surely ought to contain a specific statement of 
the conditions upon which it may be surrendered at any 
time. We believe the three American offices and several 
British companies give a table of surrender values for 
each year of policy duration in every policy they issue, 
and several companies which do not do this are pre- 
pared to give a definite statement to this effect to any 
policy-holder who chooses to ask for it. 

There is much need for reform in the matter of 
surrender values, and the first point to be noted is 
that the exact amount of the surrender value at any 
point of policy duration should be definitely stated. 
We should advise everybody taking out a policy to 
obtain a clear statement on this point, to insist upon 
exact figures being given, and to decline to be put off 
with vague statements about the liberality of the 
directors in considering individual cases, or with the 
mere assertion that the minimum surrender value is 
not less than a certain percentage of the premiums 
paid. The best companies now give exact figures on 
this point, and precise details should be insisted upon 
before a policy is taken. The way in which these 
details should be given is for non-participating policies 
the exact amount obtainable on surrender after the 
payment of each annual premium ; and for participating 
policies the exact amount guaranteed after the payment 
of each annual premium apart from bonuses, and the 
cash value at each age of every £10 reversionary bonus 
addition. With such a statement attached to the 
policy each policyholder knows exactly how he stands 
at any time. If he desires to surrender the policy he 
can judge adequately of the pros and cons of so doing ; 
or if for any reason he desires to borrow on his policy 
he knows precisely what his policy is worth. 

As we have previously pointed out the inadequate 
treatment of the surrender value question by many Life 
Offices has brought about a state of things which 
ought not to exist. In present circumstances it is 
frequently possible to sell a life policy at public auction 
for a higher price than the company which issued the 
policy will pay for it on surrender, and in fact isolated 
cases have been known in which companies have bought 
their own policies by auction at a higher price than they 
were prepared to pay as a surrender value. This isa 
state of things for which it is difficult to see any justifi- 
cation ; the whole idea of mutual life assurance suggests 
that a policy-holder should be treated as fairly and as 
liberally as possible, and if a company considers that 
it would be an advantageous investment to buy its own 
policies at a certain price it should not offer one of its 
own policy-holders a lower price than it considers the 
policy to be worth. 








There are many other aspects of the subject of sur- 
render values with which we propose to deal in future 
articles, but for the moment it is sufficient to say that 
the conditions in regard to this point ought to be 
definitely stated, and that it is an unsatisfactory 
anomaly for the market value of policies at auction to 
be higher than the surrender value. At the same time 
we should like to emphasise the fact that there are 
many companies of the highest standing which not only 
give precise details in regard to surrender values, but 
which quote surrender values that are as high as, or 
higher than, the price that could be obtained for policies 
at auction. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE PEN AND THE GUN. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Remembering, with the great pleasure that 
everybody must, Mr. Lyttelton’s article in your 
last issue, and contrasting it with the ‘‘ Globe” of 
12 August I marvelled once again how it is that 
shooting, alone, as it appears, of all sports, is com- 
mitted by the press in general—in England and Scot- 
land alike—to the pen of the absolute ignoramus. 
A curious critic might fill pages with these press 
absurdities; the one I remember at the moment is 
how a paragraphist described a shooting accident in 
Richmond Park. The Royal party, he said, had just 
shot ‘‘several very fine pheasants” when the accident 
occurred. He thought in fact that one cock pheasant 
might be likely to differ greatly from another in 
glory. As for the ‘‘Globe” I read in one column 
some chestnutty and would-be knowing chaff about 
the rifle being heard on the hill and on the 
other hand in another column this :—‘‘ Big grouse 
drives, it is feared, are doing more harm than cold 
weather, and are chiefly responsible for the depletion of 
the moors”! Speaking of the system of driving 
generally, Mr. Lyttelton remarks, rightly, that it 
often quadruples the stock and he explains why. 
The journalist, if he meant anything, meant not big 
drives but drives too often repeated—he meant in fact 
that the moors are systematically over-shot, which, in 
face of the fact that so many of them are in private 
hands, and other considerations, is ‘‘ clean ridiculous”. 
But, any way, ‘‘ big grouse drives” is an intrinsically 
absurd expression derived I suppose from the analogy 
of ‘‘ big shoot”. Each individual grouse-drive is as 
‘“big”’ as it can be made; it is not customary to under- 
man the butts on purpose (though in the late autumn 
they may be difficult to fill) and the only thing that 
makes one grouse-drive less ‘‘big” than another is a 
hovering hawk, a wind that blows the birds back over 
the beaters’ heads, or the vagabond tourist who thinks 
he has a right to claim access to everybody else’s 
mountain. A man may have as big a shoot as 
he pleases of pheasants rabbits &c. but grouse still 
remain the precarious crop of the hillside—and as it 
were ‘‘Their only harvest”. The sole way to make 
grouse drives ‘‘ big”’.in the sense of devastating is to 
make them not ‘‘big”’ but frequent and sweep them over 
and over again to the guns. A man may make up his 
mind this moment to have so many thousand pheasants 
next year and he can have them—but he cannot forecast 
the condition of the weather and the moors. Professor 
Long, the editor of Cicero, once wrote in comical 
desperation about Brunck—‘‘I doubt if Brunck has 
ever seen a ship!” and in the same way one doubts if 
these scribblers have ever seen a gun. They do a 
certain amount of harm by their chatter about ‘‘ tame 
pheasants ”—the cruelty of shooting them &c. A lady 
once said to me that she was sure (out of her inner 
consciousness) that the noble grouse of the mountain 
could never become tame like the poor barndoor 
pheasant whom we massacred in such quantities. As 
a matter of fact—let anybody refer in the matter to 
Mr. J. G. Millais than whom there is no better authority 
—the grouse is a most domesticable bird. Mr. Millais 
gives chapter and verse for one or two cases. As for 
the pheasant, tame as he sometimes looks upon a lawn, 
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we know how on a shooting morning he will casually 
run a mile or so if not ‘‘stopped” and how the hen 
pheasants in a laying aviary fluster about if incautiously 
approached by a stranger. I am aware that the 
‘Angling reports” in the newspapers—I saw one in 
the ‘‘ Times” itself the other day—are terrible twaddle 
but I really think the shooting reporters with their 
stereotyped ‘‘birds plentiful and strong on the wing” 
&c..are even worse. Hunting, racing, rowing, football 
and cricket are not written about in this inefficient 
ignorant way—why should the gun alone be the victim 
of the penny-a-liner’s pen ? 
Iam, &c. 
ASIN, 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


To the Editor of the SaTtuRDAY REVIEW. 


30 George Street, Manchester Square, 
12 August, 1902. 


Sir,—Your editorial note misses the point of my 
letter in your last week’s issue, which is that the British 
and United States Governments look only to the safety of 
their respective nations as against the jealousy of Con- 
tinental Europe, and take no heed of individual animosi- 


ties. You say ‘‘interests govern international rela- 
tions”. What interests do you mean? Individual or 
national. I mean national. Your sneer at ‘‘ supposed 


cousinship or any such sentiment” is hardly in accord- 
ance with the reputation of your famous periodical for 
amiability.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Basi A. COCHRANE. 


[Far be it from us to repudiate a reputation for 
amiability, but we must admit we were rather doubtful 
at first whether our correspondent had not confused us 
with a certain contemporary of ours. Obviously we 
meant national interests: the interests of America and 
this country are antagonistic, territorially in respect of 
Canada, commercially all over the world.—Epb. S.R. | 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Cocoa Tree Club, S. James’ Street, 11 August, 1902. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Alex. Anderson Jun., 
in the course of his letter recommending the cultivation 
of ‘‘ared-hot antipathy” to Americans and all their 
works, says, ‘“‘If I remember rightly, Great Britain has 
been politically seduced so far as to give her support to 
the extravagances of the Monroe doctrine”. Mr. 
Anderson’s recollection is, I think, at fault. The last 
time the matter of the Monroe doctrine was raised 
in diplomacy between the two countries was at the 
time of the Venezuelan boundary dispute. In the 
course of those negotiations the Monroe doctrine was 
repudiated by the British Government, and its official 
interpretation declared to be no part of international law. 
Mr. Olney’s momentous despatch of 20 July, 1895, 
was especially notable in that it appealed to the Monroe 
doctrine by that name, for the first time in American 
diplomatic history. After a long discussion of its bear- 
ing on the case, Mr. Olney wrote:—‘ The rule in 
question has but a single purpose and object. It 
is that no European power or combination of Euro- 
pean powers shall forcibly deprive an American state of 
the right and power of self-government, and of shaping 
for itself its own political fortunes and destinies.” 
In that one of Lord Salisbury’s two answering dis- 
patches which was devoted to the discussion of the 
Monroe doctrine it was stated (after an argument 
designed to show that Mr. Olney’s views went far 
beyond the scope of the doctrine as formerly main- 
tained) that the Monroe doctrine was no part of inter- 
national law, since it had never received the consent 
of other nations. Lord Salisbury further repudiated 
utterly Mr. Olney’s principle that ‘‘ American questions 
are for American discussion”. Since that despatch of 
26 November, 1895, the diplomatic attitude of this 
country has not, so far as I am aware, undergone any 
change. But it is certainly true that this country’s agree- 
ment to an arbitration on the Venezuela question was 
universally regarded in the United States as a triumph 
for Mr. Cleveland’s Administration and for the Monroe 








doctrine. It is also, I believe, true that Lord Salisbury 
has subsequently used, ina public address, the following 
words :—‘‘ For several years our relations with and 
cordial feelings toward our kinsmen on the other side of 
the Atlantic have been constantly growing, and though 
neither we interfere in the affairs of their continent nor 
they interfere in the affairs of ours, we feel we can now 
always look for sympathy and a fair hearing among 
those who share with us so vast a mission for the 
advancement of mankind.” This speech, however, 
could have no weight in any diplomatic discussion 
of the Monroe doctrine, such as is pretty certain 
to arise again if the two countries continue moving 
toward that ‘‘acute stage” of rivalry which you, 
Sir, have pronounced to be unavoidable. On the 
general question, may I say that I am _ heartily 
opposed to the views of Mr. Anderson, Mr. W. T. 
Norfolk, and yourself? But I should agree with you 
if I believed that the present condition of commercial 
helplessness in which we are were going to last. A 
healthy rivalry, without contempt on either side, does 
not seem to me to stand in the way of international 
friendship. But the present is rather an odd time for 
us to be attempting to show the United States their 
place. 
Yours faithfully, 


E. C. BENTLEY. 


[Mr. Anderson appears to us absolutely right in 
suggesting that this country has given its support to 
the Monroe doctrine. The admission of the claim of 
the United States to intervene in a dispute between 
Venezuela and Great Britain was a more practical 
endorsement of the Monroe rule than any which a 
merely formal despatch could carry. Americans were 
justified in claiming the concession as a triumph for 
Mr. Cleveland’s Administration and for the Monroe 
doctrine.—Epb. S.R.] 


THE TEACHING OF PUPIL TEACHERS. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Stockwell, S.W., 11 August, 1go2. 


Sir,—Is it certain that a secondary school would 
give a better training to pupil teachers than that now 
given by pupil teacher centres at their best? Boys 
and girls have to be at least fifteen years of age before 
they can enter upon their teacher-apprenticeship, and 
this is a late age at which to introduce them to a new 
style of school work. Neither have secondary schools 
—according to the ‘‘ Journal of Education’’—been at 
all ready to accept pupil teachers as scholars—possibly 
because as pupil teachers’ work is arranged at present 
they could attend school only one session a day out of 
two. 

It is of course most desirable that teachers in train- 
ing should have as wide an experience as possible, but 
very likely the conditions under which pupil teachers 
would attend secondary schools, together with the 
difidence they would feel at finding themselves in 
strange surroundings, would have the effect of driving 
them in upon themselves, forming them into an un- 
digested mass within the school and thus depriving 
them of much of the good they would otherwise gain 
from the course. 

If, on the other hand, pupil teacher centres are staffed 
with teachers possessing University experience, the 
work of the centre can be made a development of 
elementary school work, and the students prepared for 
the University day training colleges where their chances 
of being* absorbed into the life around them are greater 
than they would have been at secondary schools be- 
cause, firstly, they are able to give all their time to study, 
at the University, and secondly because undergraduates 
are older than school children and so easier to get on 
with. Pupil teacher centres need no longer be mere 
forcing grounds for examinations. Organic connexion 
between them and the local University College is already 
in some cases an accomplished fact, and also with the 
greater freedom that centres now possess there is more 
scope for the individuality of the teacher to make itself 
felt than there was. 
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With adequate staffs many of the advantages of a 
secondary school can be given through the centres to 
pupil teachers, and at the same time some of the dis- 
advantages of sending these teachers to schools where 
they do not seem to be wanted would be altogether 
avoided. Whether the centre is managed by the body 
controlling primary or secondary education is I think 
unimportant from the educational point of view, so long 
as the connexion between the centre and the primary 
schools of the district is kept intact. 


I remain, yours faithfully, 
FRANK J. ADKINS. 


NONCONFORMITY AND CULTURE. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAay REvIEw. 


Hampstead, N.W., 8 August. 


Sir,—Permit me as an Anglican to point out in 
reference to the remarks in ‘‘ Notes of the Week” of 
last Saturday’s issue on the place occupied by Non- 
conformists in the middle classes that to say that 
‘Dissent has produced the dullest, worst educated 
and least artistic class in Western Europe” is to give 
expression to an idea that is past and gone and which 
certainly would not be admitted by any Churchman 
who had the opportunity of being brought into close 
relationship with Nonconformists and had been able to 
judge of the culture, high thinking and great ideals 
that animate their lives. Having many such in my 
mind at the present moment who read with pleasure 
your excellent Review, it causes me disappointment 
that expression should be given to opinions which 
must. give unnecessary pain to what I believe consti- 
tutes a large percentage of your cultured readers. 


I am, Sir, yours, F. P. DD. 


SCOTCHMAN OR SCOTSMAN. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


5 Abercromby Place, Edinburgh, 2 August, 1902, 


Sir,—The question at present under discussion in 
your columns seems to me to be one that hardly requires 
an answer. The choice of the proper word is one of 
literary taste and feeling, and no one whose opinion is 
likely to be of value will ever be ata loss. The words 
‘“Scots”’, ‘* Scotch” and ‘‘ Scottish ” have their associ- 
ations both in literature and in ordinary speech and it 
is his knowledge and appreciation of these associations 
that distinguish the scholar from the mere literary hack. 
If it was your intention, sir, to ‘‘get a rise” out of the 
perfervid Scot in inserting letters upon this subject, I 
congratulate you upon the result.—Yours truly 


F. R. SANDERSON. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Wendell House, Stafford, 2 August, 1902. 


Sir,—Which is correct? Truly it is hard to say. 
Does it really matter? Sir Walter Scott who should 
have known—if anyone—does not seem to have let the 
matter trouble him. 

The following are a few selections of his different 
spellings :— 

*“One of my faithful Scots”—‘‘ Quentin Durward,” 
Chap. 37. 

** Scotch Music.”—‘‘ Redgauntlet,” Chap 9. 

‘‘ Single-hearted Scotsman.””—‘‘ Talisman,” Chap. II. 

‘Scottish Palaces,” ‘Scotch Dialect,” ‘* Scottish 
Dialect.” —Introduction ‘‘ Fair Maid of Perth.” 

“You will find that English and Scottish,” &c.— 
‘* Castle Dangerous,” Chap II. 

‘‘A Welsh or a Scotch Woman.”—‘‘ Waverey,” 
Chap. II. 

‘‘ Scotch Ideas.” —‘‘ Waverley,” Chap. XI. 

‘‘A Scotchman’s stomach ” (!)—‘‘ Old Mortality,” 
Chap 19. 

Yours faithfully, 


J. L. WEBBERLEY. 











REVIEWS. 


A MINE OF MISTAKES. 


‘“Roman Africa.” By Alexander Graham. London: 
Longmans. 1902. 16s. net. 
\ X JE must say frankly that this volume has startled 
and disappointed us. It is impossible to say 
what useful purpose it could serve, or for what class of 
readers it is intended. It is a bulky volume of over 
three hundred pages, with maps, indices, plans, draw- 
ings, photographs ; and would seem to be meant as a 
scholarly summary of the Roman occupation of Africa, 
its social results and monumental remains, for the use 
of advanced students in our Universities. It is full of 
Latin inscriptions collected from the best sources, 
which are left untranslated; therefore we may assume 
it is not a mere popular or gossiping ‘‘ Guide to 
Algeria and Tunis”. And yet the historical framework 
(which unfortunately forms the greater part of the 
bulk) is so full of errors and misconceptions that it 
would be dangerous to place the book in the hands of 
a beginner, and ludicrous to recommend it to proficients 
in a special study. We are extremely sorry to have to 
say this, because where Mr. Graham is within his 
legitimate province, archeology and architecture, the 
reader can enjoy, with profit and pleasure, his account 
of Lambessa, Theveste, Timegad, and the other ruined 
towns of the province of Africa Byzacené and Numidia. 
Reduced to one-fourth its present size, rigidly limited to 
a description and discussion of art, building, and mural 
inscriptions in the first six centuries, and still graced 
with the exceedingly picturesque and valuable illustra- 
tions from Mr. Graham’s pencil, ‘‘ Roman Africa” 
might be a serviceable handbook. 

In these days of specialisation and narrow division 
of department, it is no discredit to the real student not 
to be omniscient. The bibliography of African studies 
alone, drawn up by the indefatigable Sir Lambert 
Playfair, amounts to 1,215 pages! Now if useful 
work is to be done well in any province of ancient 
history or archeology, the utmost patience is exacted, 
the utmost self-denial, in not straying beyond the limits 
which the subject of interest imposes. 

But it is a matter of public concern when a volume, 
as large and pretentious as this one, goes forth 
to an unwary world, as ‘‘an outline of the history of 
the Roman Occupation of North Africa ;” and worse, 
when the author cannot restrain himself from an 
exhaustive account of the various emperors, whether 
they left their trace on the Province or not. There is 
an incurable meddling with matters of which the author 
is totally ignorant; or where he has hastily amassed 
information from dictionaries of reference, Liddell’s 
History of Rome, a ‘‘ well-known writer” (who turns 
out to be M. Toutain), ‘‘the scholarly pages” of 
Gibbon, and as we cannot but suspect, as his supreme 
authority both for style and historic criticism, Pinnock’s 
Goldsmith’s Roman History. Wishing to be exhaus- 
tive he ventures desperately into minute points, such 
as the division of the office of ‘‘ Pontifex maximus’”” 
under Pupienus and Balbinus (224); he seeks to 
cover the utter confusion of his account of Gallus’ and 
Emilian’s reign by a note on the ‘‘ Lotos” (240) ; and 
it is only with a sigh of regret that he abandons the 
task of rewriting the relations of Christianity and 
Paganism (242) throughout the Empire. Obviously 
the later history of the Roman world and its rulers is 
unfamiliar to him. Wherever he is ignorant there is 
‘*silence of contemporary writers”, the princes are 
“little known”, or ‘‘ well-nigh forgotten ”, or obscure 
and ‘‘ uneventful” as the career of Constans II. (296) ! 
The general style of these superfluous historic judg- 
ments may be gathered from the following excerpts : 
‘fof Philip’s career we know but little. . . . Like his 
immediate predecessors, he shares a similar fate at the 
hands of his own soldiers, and the favourite of the hour 
reigned in his stead” (237). ‘‘The short rule of 
Gallus, conspicuous for cruelty and indifference to the 
welfare of the State, was followed ” (for our author has 
already disposed of AEmilian) ‘‘ by the long and active 
reign of Valerian and his son Gallienus” (240). 
‘‘Not a few” (of the early Caesars) ‘‘ were invested 
with the purple at the bidding of a turbulent people 
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or to meet the exacting demands of a dissatisfied 
soldiery” (196). ‘‘The Julian and Flavian dynasties 
had passed away with the efflux of time; the Ulpian 
family so called had exhausted its energies under the 
magnificent reign of Trajan” (209). ‘‘It is gratify- 
ing to find the name of this excellent princess ” 
(Salonina, wife of Gallienus), ‘‘ who was distinguished 
for her virtues, her tender regard for the welfare of the 
people and her liberal patronage of the arts of peace, 
recorded on a pedestal in a remote corner of the pro- 
consular Province” (241). ‘‘ Party spirit must have run 
high . .. . when all these four determined men were 
striving for the mastery, and employing the legions 
under their command in their several spheres of action 
to gain the ascendency by some decisive engagement”’ 
(266). ‘According to a statement by Aurelius Victor, this 
distinguished prince (Theodosius) was blessed with many 
virtues and debased by no vicious propensities ” (289) ; 
while after informing us that Valentinian II. was the 
last prince to bear the title ‘‘ Pontifex Maximus” (a 
subject of fatal fascination for our author), he solemnly 
avers that ‘‘ According to Orelli (!) Gratian was the 
last of the Emperors to use this title”. As a matter 
of fact he was the first to refuse it, and made this pro- 
fession of faith when Valentinian was scarcely out of 
long-clothes. Is Mr. Graham really thinking of Cocker 
and not Orelli at all ? 

In fact the whole tone is that ofa prim schoolmistress, 
somewhat vapidly declaiming with borrowed facts and 
eking out a scanty knowledge with eulogies of the 
genuinely obscure, and haughtily passing by those 
whose names, to her possibly unfamiliar, are in truth 
connected with great events. It is in no unkind spirit 
that we make these comments, but we must protest 
against this overloading, in a pretentious book, of a 
slight residuum of interesting matter. Had Mr. Graham 
‘“stuck to his last”’, and there is no shame to him that 
it is a small one, no objection could be raised. We can 
all of us read Gibbon ; but to rewrite the history of the 
Czesars in the above fashion utterly overwhelms the 
merit, the undoubted merit, of Mr. Graham’s architec- 
tural plans and drawings, and his list of Imperial 
Inscriptions. It is for his benefit, in the production of 
some future volume, that we note the following slips, 
or wanton and careless language: viii. ‘‘the half- 
civilised Byzantines” (of Justinian’s age): (34) is 
Juba’s successor ‘‘ Pompey” or ‘‘ Ptolemy”? (49) an 
elaborate description of Caracalla’s arch is out of 
place in the first chapter: (53) ‘‘ nominees of 
party factions” covers the whole list of Emperors 
from Pertinax to the death of Valentinian III. : 
(60) he seems to think proconsular government became 
more unscrupulous and oppressive under the Empire: 
and, ‘‘From the time of Augustus the Proconsuls 
ruled over'the provinces more or less despotically” : 
(79) speaks of the twentieth year of the Tribunate of 
Trajan : (107) it is extremely unlikely that the dis- 
content of Quietus (c. 120 A.D.) took the form of 
‘‘biding his opportunity to throw off the Roman 
yoke”, or that the Governor Gregorius, in 647 A.D., 
after bearing for a time with ‘“‘the nominal suzerainty 
of the Eastern Emperor”, finally ‘‘threw off the 
Byzantine yoke”: (121) by what possible trope or 
metaphor can he get from Victor’s Latin, ‘‘ in ccelestium 
morem propitium”’, the wonderful translation as if ‘‘ he” 
(that is Antonine) ‘‘had slid down from heaven ” ? (133) 
surely an account of the later fortunes of Tripoli is 
out of place in the very middle of an exciting episode 
in Apuleius’ life: (145) Asia and Africa, ‘‘ only 
provinces having senatorial (!) rank”: (155) the name 
Verissimus was given by Hadrian and not by Antonine, 
who we imagine was incapable of such a play on 
names : (160) we are surprised to find that he calls the 
lineage of Verus on an inscription, by the citizens of 
Uzappa, ‘‘a string of self-laudatory (!) expressions in 
honour of a man incapable of any generous act”: He 
has great difficulties in distinguishing the Gordians : 
how could young Gordian III. disband a legion for 
siding with his ‘‘brutal rival”) Maximinus, when he 
‘ascended the throne” ? He implies (222) that Gor- 
dian I. had been made proconsul of Africa by Septimius 
Severus, in which case he must have held his office for 
the unparalleled period of twenty-seven years: while 
to complete his bewilderment about this family, he 
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writes (226), ‘‘ scarcely had Gordian been seated on the 
throne (238 A.D.) when insurrection broke out in Africa ; 
but the Emperor was equal to the occasion; the 
military qualities he had exhibited in early days (!) 
aided by the loyalty of his supporters, nipped the 
rebellion in the bud”, &c. Now, on 224 he is said to 
be twelve years old at his association; after a ‘‘ few 
months’ reign” of his colleagues, he is ‘‘ raised to the 
purple”, at the age of sixteen; but, even if this re- 
markable boy contrived to live at the rate of four years 
to other men’s months, he could scarcely have a past 
record of military achievement exhibited in ‘‘ early 
days”’, nor, in any case, could he have been twenty 
after a reign of six years. Nor is he less wrong about 
Julian (193 A.D.) or less puzzled about Elagabalus and his 
family (208-211) ; apparently (195) there was first Julian 
and Pertinax, and then another ‘‘Julianus” (szc) who 
was a much more important prince (196). But there is 
no accounting for names; we try in vain to establish 
the spelling of Lambeesis ; Claudius II. is within a page 
called ‘‘ Claudian” (247); and he quickly compensates 
this by abbreviating ‘‘Florian” into Florus (248). 
Because the genitive of the husband follows the dative 
of the wife, Julia Domna, therefore he is ‘‘of 
secondary importance” (202). How could Caracalla’s 
father-in-law ‘‘stand in the way of his ambitious 
projects’? (207). ‘‘ Hereditary succession had long 
since been disregarded” (209); but when had the 
principle ever been recognised? Elagabalus is (208) 
clearly called legitimate son of Caracalla; yet he 
disputes this indignantly (211); and on 212 cannot 
discern Caracalla in an inscription as ‘‘ Antoninus ”’, 
but produces this omission (!) as a proof of the 
‘‘Empress’ intrigues” and as a confirmation of the 
‘*statement of most writers” that Elagabalus ‘* had 
no hereditary claim to the throne”. As the history 
advances into the dimness of the third century Mr. 
Graham, too temerarious, plunges deeper into the mire. 
Flavius. Valens, president of the Senate in 238 A.D., 
‘‘was subsequently created Emperor with his brother 
Valentinian”. Now if Gordian III. lived twelve times 
as fast as any of his contemporaries, Valentinian and 
Valens must have lived at least twelve times as slowly ; 
for their elevation took place 127 years later; though 
for that matter, they may have been two of the 
‘original and authentic seven sleepers”. Sometimes 
one doubts if Mr. Graham knows the difference between 
Latin or Greek ; (227) mention is made of a ‘‘noble 
Roman named Misitheus, sometimes called Timesicles 
on account of his Greek extraction”; and we wonder 
why one name should supply the argument which the 
other withholds? And again, this astounding state- 
ment: ‘‘ It is reasonable to find. . . the chief authors 
of the first three centuries ... transmitting their 
thoughts in Greek characters” (!); and among these 
are named ‘‘ Juba II., Apuleius of Madaura, Fronto of 
Cirta, and Tertullian of Carthage, who preferred to 
express themselves in Greek rather than in Latin ” (301). 
When we hear that Lactantius ‘‘ wrote his composi- 
tions in Greek”, we are simply silent in amazement. 
There were never ‘‘four Augusti” in Diocletian’s 
time (253); and we wonder what significance Mr. 
Graham attaches to this magic but unofficial title ; 
for we read (269) that an inscription ‘‘ clearly indicates 
that Maxentius was acknowledged as Augustus only, 
not as Imperator.” This prince is also granted eleven 
years of rule, instead of six; and here we may once 
and for all note (260, 261, 234, 169 twice, 164) that his 
figures are nearly always just a year or so out of 
reckoning. He speaks with justice of Pannonia, as 
‘‘ furnishing ” after his favourite Africa, many em- 
perors ; but he spoils this statement by enumerating 
only ‘*Decius, Probus and—Jovian!” (279); and to 
conclude, though it is more or less true that ‘‘ with 
the Theodosian Dynasty the Empire fell too”, yet we 
cannot help fancying that for Mr. Graham, Valen- 
tinian III. is actually the ‘‘last of Roman princes” ; 
and we close with a fatigued wonder that he has never 
heard of Majorian. 

It is the author’s fault if we have to write like this, 
and concentrate attention on the less essential portion. 
We look to him, not for history, but for archeology, 
for an estimate of art and architecture, in which we 
will gladly trust his judgment and his pencil. At 
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least two-thirds of the book are taken up with this 
irrelevant and inaccurate historical mockery. Let him 
burn, like the vendor of the Sibylline books, these two- 
thirds ; and we can promise him that the remainder 
will not be worth less, but more; for, as it stands, we 
cannot recommend the book either to the artist or the 
historian. 


VIEWS ON ENCYCLOPEDIAS. 


‘¢ Encyclopedia Britannica.” Tenth Edition. Vol. III. 
Edinburgh and London: Black. London: . The 
‘“*Times ” Office. 1902. 

XTREMES meet in this the third volume of the 
new edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopzdia Britannica ”’. 

Volume III. begins with ‘‘ Chicago”, which everybody 
knows, and ends with ‘‘Elduayen” which perhaps 
not one person in a thousand would be able to 
classify as animal, vegetable or mineral, person 
place or thing. It is a bewildering kaleidoscopic 
presentation of trivial and recondite knowledge 
which passes before the mind as one turns over 
its pages. Amongst its numerous and all-embracing 
articles on the scibile and the inscibile there ought to 
have been one on how to use an encyclopedia. The 
precaution is really not unnecessary because we imagine 
that many unsophisticated readers will be trying to 
cultivate their minds by reading as much of each 
volume as they can; and we warn them seriously to 
beware of mental indigestion and an intellectual satiety 
which will end in the vow to read nothing but detective 
stories for the rest of their lives. There must be such 
readers, else why that delightfully artless article by Dr. 
Henry Smith Williams on ‘‘ The Influence of Modern Re- 
search on the Scope of World-History”’—a title grandiose 
and meaningless enough to have been taken bodily from 
the luminous pages of Mr. Benjamin Kidd—which 
begins ‘f When Queen Victoria came to the throne, the 
year 4004 B.C. was accepted, in all sobriety, as the date 
of the creation of the world” and ends with the 
thrillingly sensational observation ‘‘ But in the light 
of accomplished facts, it is not reasonable to suppose 
that a work so successfully begun will not be pushed 
forward further and further, till every available source 
of knowledge has been tapped”. We do not say 
that the kind of elementary facts and ideas conveyed 
to the unsophisticated reader ought not to be imparted 
to him in some form or other: in Cassell’s ‘‘ Popular 
Educator” or ‘‘Chambers’s Journal” for example; 
but we cannot, with every desire to recognise the merits 
of this great piece of book-making, reconcile ourselves 
to the idea of its being imparted to such readers in the 
pages of the Encyclopedia Britannica. There can be 
popular encyclopedias ; there are such encyclopzedias ; 
and they may be, and are, very useful for average readers, 
and writers who have to write for average readers : but 
that was never conceived to be the office of the Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica. Outside this range we believe that 
the encyclopedia which represents the learning of the 
English-speaking world should be strictly scholarly or 
scientific, that it should not give scrappy biographies, 
nor aim at reproducing the features of a gazetteer. In 
short such an encyclopedia should rigidly exclude 
everything which is suitable for the average reader 
because it is not intended for him. 

There is a grotesque incongruity in the association of 
such articles as that above mentioned and the article on 
Egyptology. One is what should not be in such an 
encyclopzedia, the other is the kind of article for which 
the encyclopedia is intended. Frankly and honestly 
an encyclopedic article ought to be unreadable, except 
to the man who goes with a trained mind in that par- 
ticular subject to consult it. We except of course 
certain geographical or biographical articles. In fact 
that is the case with most of the Britannica articles and, 
as we have said before, when the editors are on the old 
lines their standard is not inferior to that of the 
previous editions. It is useless for the unlearned reader, 
and we mean by that anyone, no matter though he be 
well educated in the ordinary sense, to go to them for 
information. The writer is not concerned with that ; 
his mission is not expository; he is a recorder of the 
conclusions reached by his science at this stage of its 











history ; he may be said to be its chronicler.for the use 
and benefit of his successors. The readers who under- 
stand him hardly need. his article because they may be 
assumed to be possessed of his own learning. Take for 
example the admirable article by Mr. W. A. S. Hewins, 
the Director of the London School of Economics and Poli- 
tical Science on ‘‘ Economics”. No one can learn any- 
thing about economics from it except the one great 
vital fact that at the present moment in its history 
confusion reigns throughout all its departments, that old 
theories are dead, and that economics is waiting to be- 
come a science adapted to practical needs until a new 
course of investigation into facts shall have established 
something like a basis for definite conclusions. But 
such an article is a landmark which the economist of 
the future will turn to with gratitude, that before 
his eyes is presented in short compass the inchoate 
state of his science at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. It will be worth a library to him and more ; 
because an expert writer of the times he wishes to 
study has placed on record for his contemporaries 
who could understand the matter the actual position of 
the science at that particular time. We might take 
other articles on physical or biological science, on 
Egyptology, and some of the articles on law and 
theology, to illustrate the same idea. It is not 
necessary and it would not be possible to mention them 
all by name. Whether in every case all the experts 
agree with everything said by the particular expert 
on their subject would require more than finite 
intelligence to answer, or at least that of the learned 
departmental editors themselves; and we will rest con- 
tent with saying that if there is more learning to be 
found on any subjects which begin with Chi and end 
with Eld in any other volume than the third of the tenth 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, we do not 
know of it. 


MUSEUM WORK IN ART. 


‘* Reproductions in Facsimile of Drawings by the Old 
Masters in the Collection of the Earl of Pembroke 
and Montgomery at Wilton House.” With Text 
explanatory and critical by S. Arthur Strong. 
London: P. and D. Colnaghi and Co. 1:go2. 
46 6s. to subscribers. 

‘*A Description of the Sketch-book by Sir Anthony 
Van Dyck in the Collection of the Duke of Devon- 
shire.” By Lionel Cust. London: Bell. 1902. 
42 2s. net. 

‘‘The National Portrait Gallery.” Edited by Lionel 
Cust. Vol. I. London: Cassell. 1901. £6 6s. 
net. 

‘‘Holbein’s Pictures at Windsor Castle, Historically 
and Critically Described.” By Ernest Law. Lon- 
don: Bell. 1901. £2 2s, net. 

‘Catalogue of Drawings by British Artists in the 
Department of Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum.” By Laurence Binyon. 3 vols. London: 
Printed by order of the Trustees. 1898-1902. 36s. 

‘*The Waddesdon Bequest.” By C. H. Read. London : 
Printed by order of the Trustees of the British 
Museum. 1902. £2 25. 

APE two publications that head this list are indica- 

tions of the keen interest revived in this country 
for the study of Italian art, the attention devoted to its 
slightest remains, and the lavish use of modern repro- 
ductive methods that is at its service. 

The first of these publications gives a reproduction 
in collotype, of the size of the originals and as near 
facsimile in line colour and tone as modern skill can 
approach, (and that is astonishingly near), of over sixty 
drawings from the famous collection of the Earl of 
Pembroke. This collection is one of the most consider- 
able of the older ones still in private possession, and 
contains many drawings that were once in the hands 
of Sir Peter Lely. Each drawing is accompanied by a 
note from the editor Mr. Strong, who is making this 
good use of special opportunities for the survey and 
sifting of treasures that remain in great English houses. 
The first number of all is the gem of) the collection, 
a drawing by Leonardo da Vinci, of a horse and rider. 
The horse is rearing, rather than ‘‘ galloping at full 
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speed”’, and from its poise it seems more likely to have 
been a study for the ‘‘ Battle of Anghiari” than one of 
the projects for an equestrian statue, with which 
Mr. Strong connects it. This is followed by a study 
for Correggio’s famous Nativity (‘‘La Notte”). The 
design of a shepherd with his dog against a column is 
a charming part of it. Later on (24) is a pretty little 
sketch of ‘‘putti”’, and some less important pieces by 
the same master. No. 3 is a splendid example of 
Veronese, a study for one of the pictures in the 
Ducal Palace; the figures struck in with a brush 
in white over a perspective of the architecture on 
a toned paper. Then there is a sudden drop to a 
wretched affair by Niccolo Giolfino, which is too 
much honoured by reproduction. It is no doubt 
difficult to draw the line, when some little point of 
history may be illustrated; but one grudges the luxury 
of facsimile to a good many drawings here that have no 
excuse for existence. Among them we should reckon 
a drawing to which Mr. Strong attaches, though 
evidently with misgiving, a certain importance, by 
attributing it to Titian, in imitation of Michael Angelo. 
We prefer to think that so muddled a composition and 
coarse a drawing are not the work of Titian even on 
foreign ground. No. 12 is interesting as a finished and 
dainty drawing for the architecture and sculpture of an 
altar, by some fifteenth-century Florentine. . No. 13, a 
Venetian study of a head, is vigorous in style, but only 
second-rate school work; the foreshortening is not really 
studied. We refuse to believe the ‘‘ Correggio”’, No. 14, 
authentic ; it is probably a copy from a picture by the 
master. No. 17 (Antonio del Pollaiuolo) also raises a 
little doubt ; the line in places suggesting tracing from 
an original drawing ; but it is an interesting and im- 
portant piece. No. 22 is an authentic and fine summary 
sketch by Raphael for an ‘‘ Incredulity of St. Thomas”, 
probably modified, as Mr. Strong suggests, into the 
similar composition of the ‘‘ Delivery of the Keys” in 
the tapestry cartoons. The ‘‘ Lanini” that follows is 
terrible rubbish. No. 39, a copy of Giotto’s ‘‘ Navicella”’, 
has its documentary importance. The ‘‘ Pordenone” (40) 
was not worth giving. No. 45 is a pretty example of 
Parmegianino. No. 51 is an animated study by Giulio 
Romano for a boar hunt, that calls up Rubens’ later 
treatment of the subject (cf. the fine sketch at Warwick 
Castle). The studies by Primaticcio for decorations at 
Fontainebleau close the fifth part. In the sixth there 
is little of interest except a careful outline of a horse, 
with measurements, that has been assigned to Verocchio. 
If Mr. Strong has been over-tolerant in inclusion, he 
takes his revenge in many admirably terse and caustic 
comments, and ‘keeps high praise for the praiseworthy. 
If he has a foible, it is for any trace of Correggio’s hand. 

The ‘‘ Chatsworth Vandyck Sketchbook” came 
originally into that rich storehouse after passing 
through the hands of Sir Peter Lely and other col- 
lectors. It disappeared from Chatsworth, and after 
some vicissitudes was finally bought by Mr. Herbert 
Cook, recognised, and ceded by him to the Duke of 
Devonshire. Misadventures of this sort may not 
always end so happily, and it is well that the 
contents should be put on record. They are cata- 
logued in the present volume, and forty-seven pages 
out of the 125 sheets are reproduced in _ photo- 
graphic facsimile. The sketches are memoranda made 
by Vandyck in his Italian sojourn 1621-27. They 
were made with a view to impressing on his mind 
the composition or single motives of pictures he 
saw, chiefly those of Titian. Thus we find here notes 
of ‘‘ Christ crowned with Thorns”, and of ‘‘ The Agony 
in the Garden” that Vandyck made use of in his own 
well-known pictures. The interest of the sketches, 
often the slightest scrawls and shorthand notes, lies in 
their illustration of Vandyck’s method and models of 
study, and the evidence they afford of the existence of 
pictures by Titian, not all of which can now be 
identified. Mr. Cust has transcribed Vandyck’s notes 
and elucidated a number of the references, but others 
remain obscure. We may add two trifling criticisms. 
His statement that the sketch on Plate XLV. may 
represent the original composition of the Dresden 
“Venus”? (Morelli’s Giorgione) needs some quali- 
fication. It is rather a very free variation upon 
it, and not for the better; but a variation very 

















likely from the picture before the Cupid had been 
obliterated. The small sketch on Plate XLVII. is 
probably not a ‘‘ basilisk”, but a sketch of an ostrich 
living (‘‘ vivo”) as against the sketch of one inscribed 
‘* Titian”; and the words rendered ‘‘action of the 
ostrich when angry” must refer to this sketch and not 
the other. 

Mr. Cust has also issued the first volume of a 
complete illustrated Catalogue of the National Portrait 
Gallery, of which he is director. This follows the 
extremely useful and well-produced Catalogue of the 
National Gallery, except in two particulars. The 
alphabetical order is given up for a chronological order, 
following the arrangement of the Gallery (an index to 
the first volume will supply the alphabetical reference) 
and description is sensibly omitted from the text in 
favour of historical particulars. The whole, when 
complete, will be a valuable book of reference for 
historians. 

Mr. Ernest Law’s volume continues the series of 
masterpieces from the Royal collections on which Mr. 
Law is engaged, and follows on the collection of Van- 
dycks already published and noticed in these columns. 
Holbein supplies a much scantier crop ; for the priceless 
drawings by the master at Windsor are ruled out 
(Messrs. Hanfstaengel have reproduced them in a 
separate publication) and of the nine pictures and six 
miniatures reproduced here, three of them from 
Hampton Court, Mr. Law does not pretend that 
all are authentic. Of pictures painted for the 
Tudor Court indeed, only one certainly remains in the 
Royal collection; the rest were acquired by Charles I. 
or the Georges. Of Henry VIII. himself, nothing 
authentic remains but the cartoon for the Whitehall 
fresco, and a drawing at Munich. Portraits like the 
example from Windsor given here were based on the 
fresco. Per contra the ‘‘ Guildford” and the ‘‘ Duke 
of Norfolk” are fine examples of the master, the young 
“‘Derich Born” is a singularly charming piece, and 
one or two other pictures have their interest. It is diff- 
cult to believe that the ‘‘ Mary Magdalen” of Hampton 
Court is Holbein’s, but Mr. Law states that the most 
recent German criticism inclines to give it to the youth 
of the painter. 

Mr. Binyon is carrying through a most useful and 
also most laborious task in the cataloguing and descrip- 
tion of the English drawings in the British Museum 
Prints Department. With the English artists are 
classed foreign artists who have worked in England, so 
that Holbein, Hollar and others come within the scope 
of this publication. The whole work will require five 
or six volumes, and of these three have now appeared, 
including names from A to R. The richness of the 
collection under some heads may be gathered from the 
fact that nearly four thousand drawings by George 
Cruikshank are entered. But such cases are the 
accident of generous private donation, and though the 
department, with its limited resources, makes an effort 
to have every artist of importance represented to some 
extent, artists are not always represented in proportion 
to their distinction. Thus Charles Keene, hundreds of 
whose studies might have been acquired a few years 
ago for a trifling sum, makes a beggarly show com- 
pared with ‘‘H. B.” and even less eminent hands. 
A very interesting part of Volume III. is the careful 
transcription of two of the note-books of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds that belong to the department. They con- 
tain notes on Italian pictures, sketches and memoranda. 
They were used by Cotton, but carelessly and incom- 
pletely transcribed. Mr. Binyon points out, for example, 
a note on a picture in the Carmine at Florence, ‘‘an old 
picture before Raphael ’”’, that all the biographers have 
overlooked, and that proves Reynolds not always 
indifferent to pre-Raphaelite art. A careful redaction 
of Reynolds’ various note-books on pictures and 
technique, and a review of his own pictures in the light 
of these notes of procedure, would be a more substantial 
gain to criticism than variations on the old biographical 
and critical material. Mr. Binyon deserves the thanks 
of students for his minute and scholarly work. 

We noticed at the time when it was opened to the 
public the valuable collection of bronzes, enamels, and 
other precious works of art bequeathed to the nation by 
the late Baron Ferdinand Rothschild, and under the 
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terms of his will separately exhibited as the Waddesdon 
Bequest. An illustrated catalogue has been prepared 
by Mr. C. H. Read of the Department of Medieval 
Antiquities. It gives, in an introduction, a general 
account of the collection, and this is followed by a full 
descriptive catalogue. Fifty-five of the more important 
objects are reproduced in photogravure ; there are 
numerous blocks disposed in the text, and some illus- 
trations are added from the works of the engravers 
Le Blon, Daniel Mignot, and De Bry, designs that go 
to prove the Teutonic origin of jewels that are commonly 
associated with the name of Benvenuto Cellini, a 
type largely represented in the collection. 


A COMPANION IN THE LAKE COUNTRY. 


‘‘The Lake Counties.” By W. G. Collingwood. 
Pp. 392 with Maps. Illustrated. London: Dent. 
4s. 6d. 


M ESSRS. DENT have been singularly fortunate in 

securing the services of one of the few men 
resident in the Lake Country who have made its arche- 
ology a study, and one who has a real love of the 
countryside and an artist’s eye. Mr. Collingwood has 
further served an apprenticeship to ‘Icelandic lore and 
as a writer on the localities of sagas in Iceland has been 
able to grasp better than most men how nearly allied to 
Norse ways and Norse names and Norse folklore is the 
Lake District to-day. 

The book is not a mere itinerary in the old-fashioned 
guide-book sense. We are not told how many hours 
and minutes we shall be afoot but we are, as we take 
the tours it suggests, enabled to go far journeys that 
never tire into the land of romance and history and can 
repeople the vales and fellsides with the inhabitants of an 
earlier time. Mr. Collingwood has been happy in having 
to his hand much that is fit for the making of such a 
book. The annals of the Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Archeological Society, of which he is now we believe 
editor, have done much to supply material, and text- 
books like Canon Rawnsley’s ‘‘ Literary Associations of 
the Lake District”, Dr. Gibson’s ‘‘ Dialect Tales”’, 
Dickenson’s ‘‘ Cumbriana”’, Pagen White’s ‘‘ Lays and 
Legends of the Lake Country ” have doubtless been laid 
under contribution ; guide-books from Father West 
130 years ago wereat his disposal and the ‘‘ Bibliotheca 
Jacksoniana ” at Tullie House was open to him, but it is 
only a good workman who can make use of tools and 
Mr. Collingwood has not only the instinctive eye for 
research but the imaginative power by which old days 
are brought back and place-names made to give up 
their history. He calls his book ‘‘ The Lake Counties” 
for he remembers what most tourists forget, that Lan- 
cashire has as much right to be called part of the Lake 
Country as Westmoreland, and that the Yorkshire border 
has a claim to be looked upon as the fringe of Lakeland. 
The book is divided into eight journeys: The Kent 
and Lune; Windermere and Grasmere; Lake Lanca- 
shire—a title that is not a very happy one and had 
better have been Lancashire Lakeland; Eskdale and 
Wastwater ; Ennerdale and Allerdale ; Merry Carlisle 
and the Border; Keswick and Thirlmere; from Hel- 
vellyn to Stainmoor. Mr. Collingwood has something 
to tell us of real interest all the way and though we 
must often think him a little rash in his suggestions of 
the meaning and derivation of place-names, and prefer 
to follow old Robert Ferguson in his derivation of 
such mountain heights as Helvellyn and Skiddaw, 
we are often gratetul to him for his Norse sugges- 
tions and always thankful for his antiquarian notes. 
It is a pleasure, after reading the inaccurate ‘* paste 
and scissors” stuff that does duty for a guide-book to 
the Lakes which lately appeared in the Highways and 
Byeways Series, to find that in this guide by Mr. 
Collingwood at least we have accuracy and some 
original research, and we are glad that in place of the 
impossible and misleading black and white thumb-nail 
sketches of Mr. Pennell we have in this Lake Counties 
Guide the artistic work of a man who knows and cares 
for the district. Mr. Collingwood was fortunate to 
ental the aid of Mr. Cuthbert Rigby to illustrate his 

ook. 


But it is much to be doubted whetherithe interests 
either of the public or of the publishers have been served 
by the chapters in Part II. of the book. The ground has 
either been covered by experts or was not worth cover- 
ing. Macpherson’s ‘‘Fauna” and Professor Benet’s 
‘* Lake District Flora” and Clifton Ward’s ‘‘ Geological 
Monograph” have told us all we need know on these 
matters, but lovers of bird life will be grateful to Miss 
Armitt for her lists of birds and to Canon Crewdson for 
his lists of butterflies and moths. Rock-climbers will 
be very glad to have Mr. Haskett-Smith’s notes on this 
increasingly popular pastime, cyclists and for the matter 
of that motor-carists will thank Mr. Rumney for his 
chapter on cycling and fishermen will read with interest 
the piscatorial notes by Mr. Arthur Severn jun. Whether 
any good can be served by chapters on shooting and 
yachting in a country where both these are reduced to 
a minimum may be questioned, but the running hunts- 
man isa peculiarity of the district and the Church has 
supplied an enthusiastic high priest to the worship of the 
little red god of the fells inthe person of the Rev. E. M. 
Reynolds. 

Of course Mr. Collingwood has made omissions 
though they need not be catalogued here—the fault of 
the book is the author’s dangerous precision in his 
etymology—and we may thank him for his suggestions, 
but we must not at this stage of place-name derivation in 
the north accept all his conclusions. Take for example 
the name Swinside, which it is more than probable means 
the sitting or high camp of Svein the Viking. Mr. 
Collingwood concludes that it means the side where the 
swine feed ; he might as well have called it the Flitch of 
Bacon right off. Nor are we convinced that he is on 
the right track in the field of archeology when he 
gravely expresses the opinion that the Gosforth Cross 
was Set up by men who believed in Christ when they were 
at peace and on land, and in Thor when they went to 
battle and to sea. The men who carved the Saga of 
the Voluspa on the Gosforth Cross were probably 
Christians who tried to show that the old pagan faith 
might be in part spiritualised by the gospel of Christ. 


THE SOURCES OF THE GOSPELS. 


‘*The Gospel According to S. John: an Inquiry into 
its Genesis and. Historical Value.” By H. H. 
Wendt. Translated by E. Lummis. Edinburgh: 
Clark. 1902. 7s. 6d. 


M ODERN research into the history of the gospels has 

strengthened our confidence in their authenticity 
and our reverence for the writers who composed them 
in their present form. But it is compelling us to givea 
share of the same reverence to the unknown revisers 
who enriched them in the second century and to the 
authors of the earlier works upon which our evangelists 
based their gospels. These last are not worth the less 
to us that we know, for instance, that the story of the 
woman taken in adultery is not part of S. John, nor the 
agony in the garden part of S. Luke. The episodes do 
not belong to those particular gospels, but they belong 
indubitably to the gospel in the true sense ; to the narra- 
tive of the sacred life which we must reconstruct from 
the whole material that has descended to us, whether or 
no the four evangelists incorporated it in their records. 
But if we can trace the process by which authoritative 
additions were made to the gospels which we possess, 
we are also coming clearly to discern the number and 
the extent of the written sources upon which the 
evangelists worked. It is generally 1ecognised that 
there were two of these ; Professor Wendt of Jena pro- 
poses to add athird. If he has succeeded in his argu- 
ment, which is that the most characteristic and import- 
ant parts of S. John’s Gospel are derived from an earlier 
work coeval not with the synoptic gospels but with the 
primitive documents on which they are based, he has 
given a welcome corroboration to the confidence which 
English Christians have instinctively placed in that 
gospel; aconfidence justified by the external evidence 
of its antiquity, even though doubt has been suggested 
by the wide difference between its contents and those of 
the other three ; and it has been easier to’accept it than 
to explain the grounds of acceptance. pws 

The value of the two recegnised sources is manifest 
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from the use of them in our existing gospels. One of NOVELS. 
them, whichdealt mainly with the acts of Christ and | ,, Love with Honour.” By Charles Marriott. London: 


contained few of His words, is the basis of S. Mark, 
though he had an abundance of private and special 
information which he added to it. It was used also, 
and independently, by S. Matthew and S. Luke, each 
of whom had his own additions to make, and by a 
comparison of the three we can reconstruct with con- 
siderable accuracy this primitive record. We may be 
reasonably sure that our evangelists omitted little, if 
anything, that it contained, and therefore, to speak 
roughly, the common element in the three, rearranged 
as best we can, represents this source. ButS. Matthew 
and S. Luke had access to a second source, a collection 
of the words of Christ, which the former has tran- 
scribed with great fidelity—it was, indeed, very 
probably the first draft of his own gospel—while 
S. Luke has dealt freely with it, transposing its portions 
and assigning them to new contexts. This document, 
again, may be collected and arranged from the pages 
of the two gospels which use it, though the absence of 
the third witness renders the task more difficult than in 
the former case. 

S. John’s Gospel has hitherto been regarded as in- 
capable of being analysed in the same way. Not only 
are its contents in the main peculiar to itself, but it is 
so homogeneous in style and spirit that it has seemed 
to defy the attempt. Those who have been unable to 
regard it as the work of the apostle whose name it 
bears have not disputed its unity, but have transferred 
it bodily to the second century. Its tone of thought, 
they have argued, is that of a more developed 
Christianity than we find in the earliest records. Its 
accuracy in points of history—to it we owe our know- 
ledge of the exact date of the Passion and of the 
length of the ministry—is not inconsistent with the 
later date. Additions of equal value, and for us of 
equal authority, with their original contents were made, 
as we have seen, during the second century to the 
works of the evangelists. Yet the balance of proba- 
bility, as well as the weight of authority, has always 
been with the old opinion, and recent discussion has 
certainly strengthened the apostle’s claim to the book, 
though we cannot assert that it is proved to demonstra- 
tion, or dispense with the subjective evidence which 
Maurice and Westcott have so powerfully developed. 
But now support has come in a manner as unexpected 
as the quarter from which it is offered. The theological 
faculty of the little University of Jena, perhaps from 
rivalry with its great and severely orthodox neighbour 
at Leipzig, has pushed its liberalism to an extreme 
which has made it the modern representative of the 
traditions of Tiibingen. One of its most distinguished 
professors, Dr. H. H. Wendt, writing without prejudice 
in favour of traditional views but with candour and 
ability, has restated a conclusion which he had pub- 
lished some years ago, that S. John’s Gospel consists 
of two elements of very unequal value. One of these 
is the work of the Evangelist as we know him, who 
was also the author of the Epistles which pass as 
S. John’s. He was a writer of the early second century, 
commanding some information both important and 
authentic, but dependent in the main on the other 
three gospels, and especially on a source containing a 
genuine and primitive record of Christ’s addresses in 
Jerusalem and its neighbourhood. Dr. Wendt is thus 
equally at variance with both schools of contemporary 
criticism. It is improbable that he will gain many 
converts for his theory as a whole, but his book must 
exercise a serious influence upon future students. Of 
its two theses the less important and the less forcibly 
urged is that which assigns the Evangelist to the 
second century. Yet even if, as we cannot admit, this 
part of his case were proved, we might be reconciled 
to the loss of a contemporary witness by his powerful 
argument that the very portions of the gospel round 
which controversy has chiefly raged are those on whose 
authenticity we can depend. The volume is well 
written and well arranged, and has been excellently 
translated. Though English readers will sometimes be 
offended by paradox and overboldness and unconvinced 
by many of its arguments, the book will deserve their 
attention atid command their respect. Dr. Wendt 
deserves to be judged by his work at its best. 











Lane. 1902. 6s. 

The vogue of certain advertising novelists is difficult 
to explain, even on the analogy of pill-mongers. 
That Mr. Marriott’s first nostrum should have found a 
public is creditable to his publisher’s alacrity, but we 
cannot believe that any ingenuity will avail to render 
his latest bolus palatable. This feeble story is not only 
improbable but dull, not only grotesque but devoid of 
wit or humour, not only jejune but still-born. The 
author strives unceasingly to be precious but succeeds 
only in exposing his silliness. _He is not even original 
in his helotry. He expends pages in caricaturing a 
solicitor with a maudlin mixture of Dickens and ditch- 
water. The solicitor is visited by the hero on the 
subject of a small trust, which, unlike most trusts, 
is invested in a wild-cat mine. The solicitor, who 
is intended to be a type of professional dignity, 
‘‘deferred the consideration of business while he 
soothed his mind with conundrums. Next he gave 
exhibitions of penmanship, an art in which he excelled. 
Having presented Mark with his own name written 
upside down in two colours—his show piece—he settled 
himself in his chair”. After Mark, the hero, has with- 
drawn, the solicitor says to his clerk, ‘‘Spry, I was 
provoked, I was just now exasperated into profanity. 
Make an entry in the petty-cash book—on the debit 
side, Spry—of half a crown ; of two and six pence, for 
Charitable Purposes; for Char-i-ta-ble Pur-po-ses”. 
Such is Mr. Marriott’s notion of humour. From time 
to time he seeks (very vainly) to ape Mr. Meredith 
in a labyrinth of will-o’-the-wisp wit. Its favourite 
expression is a deprecation of impending baronetcy by 
a vulgar family, which is evidently deemed distinguished 
by the author. This family amused itself by threaten- 
ing to style the heir-presumptive by his eventual title : 
““¢Tf you’re going to be unkind, I'll say the dreadful 
thing’, menaced Mrs. Arkell. Cuthbert stopped his 
ears. ‘I'll say it, Ill say it’, carolled Mrs. Arkell. 
Cuthbert made as if to fall fainting. ‘ Sir—Cuthbert 
Ar-kell !’ shrieked his mother. Cuthbert flung a 
cushion ather. ‘I'll be good’, she gasped.” These 
characteristic excerpts will suffice to warn off sane 
readers. Did we need further witness, we might cite 
from almost any page at random to show how execrable 
is the author’s English. He is very often quite un- 
intelligible, generally foolish, never edifying. 


‘‘ East-Ho! Stories told in East Anglia.” By J. Henry 
Harris. London: Jarrold and Sons. 

‘“‘ Across the water comes the cheery hails from the 
outward to the homeward bound, and then tugs and 
smacks round the Old Pier with a grand sweep of con- 
scious suzerainty.” Suzerainty is as blessed a word as 
Mesopotamia. ‘‘ Perpetual new groupings in fore- 
ground, middle distance, and perspective.” Asthough 
perspective was a separate portion of the view. Vessels 
‘‘with double screws leaving long furrows behind for 
the sea to heal up and smooth again”. Healing up a 
furrow, indeed ; verily there would appear to be hope 
for Lord Rosebery. ‘‘The Old Pier is chartered with 
happiness.” Which perhaps means something to Mr. 
J. Henry Harris as he makes a paragraph of the sen- 
tence. When giving us East Anglian dialogue later on 
in his book the author is better, but only an optimistic 
reader will get so far after reading the first four pages 
from which our extracts are taken. 


‘‘Biographs of Babylon.” By G. R. Sims. 
Chatto. 1902. 

Most of these stories are ludicrously improbable and 
Mr. Sims affronts his readers’ intelligence by asserting 
that they are all taken from life. If they compose a 
biograph, it has certainly been doctored in the process 
of reproduction. The author’s familiar vulgarity is 
conspicuously irritating. One story, entitled ‘* The 
Green Ribbon ”, is ingenious but strains our credulity 
unduly, and ‘‘ Up for the Cup Tie” possesses meretri- 
cious merit. ' 

‘‘Dwellers by the River.” By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 
London: Long. 1go2. . 

The name of Mrs. Campbell Praed is a guarantee of 

entertainment and she does not disappoint us by her 
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latest effort. It consists of a collection of short stories 
or incidents with a continuity of personages. From 
time to time she displays striking originality, not far 
removed from excellence. She gives a very good idea 
of life in the bush and her descriptions of Australian 
scenery are remarkably vivid. 





NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


By Edward 


“ A Popular Handbook to the National Gallery.” 
Macmillan. 


T. Cook. Sixth edition. 2 vols. London: 
IQOI. 205, 


This is a remodelled and partly rewritten edition of Mr. 
Cook’s well-known handbook. It now includes the Tate 
Collection, and is divided into two volumes, the first dealing 
with Foreign Schools, the second with the English. The 
influence of Morelli and recent criticism makes itself felt as a 
stratum superposed on Ruskin, but the main body of excerpts 
is still taken from his pages. The useful tables are brought up 
to date and the considerable body of text is conveniently 
printed upon thin paper. 


“The Print-Collector’s Handbook.” 
London: Bell. Igor. 15s. net. 


Mr. Whitman has a post in the Print Room at the British 
Museum; he has therefore a knowledge at once wide and 
painful, of the staggerings of the beginner in print-collecting 
and of what he progressively wishes or needs to know. In ten 
chapters he gives hin) preliminary hints, takes him through the 
different kinds of print, deals with “ collectors’ methods”, the 
money value of prints, and the character and arrangement of 
the Print Room collection. Illustrations are added of the 
various kinds of print. Among these we notice a little-known 
aquatint by Delacroix, “‘ Le Forgeron ”. 


By Alfred Whitman. 


“Little Engravings, Classical and Contemporary.” Nos. I. 


and IJ. London: At the Sign of the Unicorn. 1902. 
5s. net each. 
This is a series edited by Mr. Sturge Moore. The first 


number forms a companion to the little book on Altdorfer by Mr. 
Moore reviewed in these columns not long ago. Seventy-one 
woodcuts by Altdorfer are reproduced. The printing is not 
throughout very successful, but Mr. Moore will doubtless gain his 
object of sending new students to the original impressions by 
divulgating these photographic reproductions and by his enthu- 
siastic eulogy. A good deal of thought has evidently been given 
to the devising of the cover and paging of the book, with very 
dainty general effect ; in detail we cannot praise the rectangular 
blocks of type, whose solidity is anxiously helped out with dots, 
and legibility and logic reduced to a low ebb. No. Il. is a 
reprint of Blake’s famous woodcuts to Thornton’s “ Pastorals”. 
Some, but not all, were given by Gilchrist. Here is the 
complete set, with citation of the lines illustrated, and an 
eloquent preface by Mr. Binyon. 


“Constable.” By C. J. Holmes. (“The Artist’s Library.” 
No. 5.) London: At the Sign of the Unicorn. Igor. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Holmes was the author of the capital little book on 
Hokusai that began this series. He is now engaged, we 
believe, on a detailed study and a catalogue of Constable’s 
work. The essence of Constable’s aims and art has been 
expressed once for all by himself in the letters published by 
Leslie. Mr. Holmes supplies here, in small compass, a per- 
spective of the before and after of landscape art into which 
Constable falls, and we shall look forward with interest to his 
fuller exposition. Among the illustrations a very solemn 


effect is that of the “ Dawn”, a picture we do not remember to 


have seen. 
“Heresies.” By H. Croft Hiller. Vol. V. London: Grant 
Richards. 1902. Ios. 


We believe Mr. Croft Hiller to be a man of considerable 
reasoning power, but he can no more keep metaphysics out of 
his books than “ Mr. Dick” could avoid King Charles’ head in 
his memorial ; and with equally fatal results. Even the theo- 
sophists could scarcely pile up such a mass of utterly incompre- 
hensible sentences as Mr. Hiller offers to the general public, and 
if he expects to be read, we advise him to return to the common 
sense he showed in volume i, and to send “ metaphysics” to 
Germany. We feel inclined to repeat the criticism once passed 
upon a wonderful mystic work, that its study would either find 
the reader mad or leave him so ! 


“Eton Idylls.” By C.R.S. Oxford: Black. 1902. 1s. 


This is a small collection of slight Eton sketches written by 
one who knows his school, and has the knack of reproducing 








very neatly its small talk. It has a clever little cover design 
by ‘“‘F. M.”. We do not think that there was necessity for 
either writer or artist to be so modest : certainly these sketches 
are much better, with their touch of scholarship and their 
intimate knowledge of the subject treated, than much turned 
out by popular producers of such light literature to-day. 


The New Pocket 


“The Warden.” By Anthony Trollope. 
1902. Is. 6d, net. 


Library. Vol. 1V. London: Lane. 


This little reprint is worth mention for its excellent type, 
which we find more pleasant to read than that of a good many 
very thin or India paper booklets. Presumably there is a 
revival in the demand for Trollope. He is well above the level 
of the writer of six-shilling novels. 


Together with Four Essays 


“Cromwell on Foreign Affairs. 
By F. W. Payn. London : 


on International Matters.” 
Clay:) 1902. 2s26d. net. 


It is a pity that Mr. Payn’s title was so long that only the 
first four words of it could be given on the back and side of 
the cover, because the reader may take up the book with the 
notion that he is going to learn a good deal about Cromwell’s 
foreign policy, always an interesting subject. As a matter of 
fact only 25 pages out of 167 relate to Cromwell, the rest of 
the volume being given up to “ Intervention Among States”, 
“The Bombardment of Coast Towns” and the “ Burning of 
Boer Farms”, &c. Mr. Payn in his preface indeed has not a 
word to say about Cromwell. Therein we may read, if we 
will, of the ‘‘severe attack of Kaiser-mania” which he con- 
siders we suffered from last year. He thinks that it was 
“brought on by a cleverly timed visit to this country”: if he 
refers to the action of the Kaiser in coming to England in 
January on hearing of Queen Victoria’s illness, he has not 
expressed himself nicely. The expression “cleverly timed” in 
this connexion will strike most people as bad form. The essay 
on Cromwell contains an interesting extract or two concerning 
the Protector’s view of France. For the rest Mr. Payn would 
belabour Mr. Balfour and Mr. Morley. ‘ 


ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


Nuovi Studi sul Gento. 
Palermo : Sandron. 


By Cesare Lombroso. Vol. II, 


1902. Lire 3. 


It is with the greatest relief that the wearied reviewer 
takes up a book of the ever brilliant, ever original Professor 
Lombroso. The present volume is perhaps of less general 
interest than Volume I. which we reviewed on 15 February 
last ; it is of a more physiological and technical character. 
And the learned professor must surely now be at about the end 
of the famous subject which he has so often illustrated. Since 
‘“‘amnesia” is with him a sure sign of genius, he gives proof of 
genius in himself by citing several anecdotes of Manzoni 
(p. 83) which he has already told in the previous volume. 
Professor Lombroso rides his theory as hard as ever; he 
performs prodigies to fit every man of genius into it ; and in 
his endeavours to do so piles up those stores of facts relating 
to the world’s great men which make his books such interest- 
ing reading even while we protest all the time against his 
extravagant conclusions. But there is one man of genius who 
escapes his clutches. Horace the sanest and soundest of 
poets, laughs his merriest as he chaffingly bids adieu to the 
professor and his gallery of epileptics : 


O ego lzevus, 
Qui purgor bilem sub verni temporis horam ! 
Non alius faceret meliora poémata ; verum 
Nil tanti est. 


Delitto Tdeale. By Luigi Capuana. Palermo: Sandron. 
{902 Lire 2! 

This is a collection of short stories of which the first gives its 
title to the volume. Luigi Capuana ranks deservedly high 
among Italian story-tellers. He writes well and is always 
readable, even though his stories are at times but of the 
slenderest fibre. He has a curious grip of the subject of mad- 
ness and deals with it to the life as in “L’ Inesplicabile ’ 
Another subject to which he is addicted (and not an attractive 
one) is morbid sensitiveness of conscience, as in “ Delitto 
Ideale” where a man punishes himself with equal severity for 
a crime merely imagined but never executed. In matters of 
sentiment Capuana is ever wholesome and, on occasion, even 
tender and charming, as in “In Barca”, a honeymoon adven- 
ture, while in “ Un Aria di Cimarosa” there is a portrait of an 
old maiden lady lightly sketched with a gentle touch that 
recalls Mrs. Gaskell, and it were impossible to give higher 
praise than that. In “Non Predestinato” we even have, what 
may rarely be found in Italian fiction, a suggestion of humour, 
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and the story is otherwise satisfactory in that, contrary to all 
custom in Italian stories, a husband, by the exercise of a little’ 
frank common sense, saves his wife and best. friend from 
making fools of themselves. Signor Capuana dedicates his 
book to M. Edouard Rod, and in a prefatory letter to his friend 
defends the short story and truly characterises many a modern 
novel as but a short story inflated by superfluous description 
and “psychological analysis”. He speaks of himself as a 
“novelliere impenitente ”, and we are glad to conclude from 
this that we may look forward to another volume of short stories 
from his pen. 


LI’ Italia a’ Oggi. By Bolton King and Thomas Okey. Bari : 
Laterza. 1902. Lire 4. 

We are glad to see that “‘ Italy To-day”, reviewed at length 
in our issue of 28 September, 1901, has now appeared in an 
Italian dress. It is by no means an ideal book on Italy, nor 
would we have Italians think that all cultured Englishmen 
think as our authors think about Italy. Yet it contains certain 
home truths which it is highly desirable that the commonplace 
Italian liberal, who so largely rules his country, should learn at 
the hands of foreign observers, and the chief of these is that 
this Italy of his, be the reason what it may, is by no means the 
best of all possible Italies. We regret to notice that one of the 
strongest chapters of the book, the eighteenth and last upon 
“ Literature”, has disappeared by the authors’ act as it would 
appear. We could have wished their admirable estimate of 
ad’ Annunzio to have been circulated in the Peninsula. The 
translation flows along most smoothly, and appears to us to 
have been very well done. 


Ricerche sopra alcuni Capolavori ‘d’ Arte Fiorentina. By 
Heinrich Brockhaus. Milan: Hoepli. 1902. Lire 28. 

Signor Hoepli has sent us a copy of the Italian version of 
Professor Brockhaus’ book on some of the masterpieces of 
Florentine art. Only 300 copies have been printed. The 
illustrations are numerous and well executed. Professor 
Brockhaus’ researches are limited to four subjects : 1. Lorenzo 
Ghiberti’s porta “del Paradiso” in the Baptistery, 2. the 
private chapel of the Medici in the Palazzo Riccardi in which 
are Benozzo Gozzoli’s famous frescoes of the journey of the 
Magi, 3. Andrea del Castagno’s fresco of the Trinity in the 
Annunziata discovered on 3 June, 1899, and 4. Ghirlandaio’s 
much-talked-of fresco containing the Vespucci family, brought 
to light in the spring of 1898. Professor Brockhaus brings a 
keenly critical mind to bear on his subjects, and his conclusions, 
though it is not always possible to agree with him, are the 
result of conscientious original research. A critical mind is 
often weak and even far-fetched where symbolism is concerned. 
Professor Brockhaus attempts to show that Fra Lippo Lippi’s 
beautiful “ Adoration of the Madonna”, once in the private 
chapel of the Medici now in the Royal Gallery at Berlin, was 
literally inspired by S. Bernard’s * Oratio Devota ad Dominum 
Jesum et B. Mariam Matrem ejus”. The heads of his argument 
seem to us weak in the extreme, for it would be easy to read the 
images and sentiments of this beautiful hymn into many a 
similar representation of the Adoration. 


Lmpressiont dad’ America. By Giuseppe Giacosa. Milan: 
Cogliati. Lire 4. 

Giuseppe Giacosa is well known to his countrymen as.story- 
teller, poet and playwright, and to all the world as the librettist 
of “La Boheme” and ‘‘Tosca”. In the book before us he 
appears in a new character, and we are fain to confess that it 
seems to us by far the finest, as it certainly is by far the most 
interesting, bit of work he has done. That gift of acute obser- 
vation, which is somewhat overdone in his plays, has stood him 
in good stead in his travels, and we are much mistaken or these 
“Impressions of America” contain the faithfullest and the most 
suggestive picture of New York and Chicago which has been 
presented for some time. At all events we know of no book 
that so vividly conveys the impression that the United States 
must inevitably make on a cultivated inhabitant of an old 
country, liberal though he be. Patriotic Yankees will not like 
the book, but the citizen of New York may agree with Signor 
Giacosa’s views on Chicago, and the citizen of Chicago is likely 
to approve his estimate of the “ Nuovajorchesi”, as they are 


here caJled. There surely must be exaggeration in the writer’s , 


picture of the gloomy, joyless, steady drinking habits of New 
York (chap. iv. “I Bars e l alcoolismo”), and yet it all reads 
like a picture from life by a very attentive observer. Signor 
Giacosa vindicates, and even brilliantly, his emigrant country- 
men who inthe United States rank above Chinamen and niggers 
but after all other nationalities. His judgment in this matter, 
born of knowledge and not unduly biassed by affection, 
seems to us eminently just, and the chapters that deal with 
Italians in the United States are among the most suggestive 
and valuable. The book which occasionally delights by its 
humour and always fascinates by its keen observation, has the 
Satisfactory quality of interesting throughout, and seeing how 
few Anglo-Saxons read Italian, we trust that it may appear in 
an English dress without undue delay. The title contains a 
very common error against which, however, it is as well to pro- 
test: for ‘Impressions of America” read “ Impressions of the 
United States of America”. : 
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I primi influsst di Dante, del Petrarca,e del Boccaccio sulla 
Letteratura Spagnuola. By Bernardo Sanvisenti. Milan ; 
Hoepli. 1902. Lire 7.50. 

This is a painstaking and conscientious examination of an 
important subject, the influence, to wit, of the three greatest 
classics of Italy, on the literature of classic Castile. There is a 
clear and concise sketch of Spanish literature before the Italian 
influence set in, and of the foreign influences which preceded it 
(as for instance the “ Roman de la Rose”). The greater part of 
the book is devoted to Dante and his Spanish imitators. 
Signor Sanvisenti gives us an elaborate study of Francesco 
Imperial showing that he was a connecting link between the 
earlier writers and the Dante school, and then follows a full 
review of the three principal Dante imitators Juan de Mena, 
Don Inigo Lopez de Mendoza Marquis of Santillana, and Juan 
de Padilla. There have actually been Catalan imitators of 
Dante and these are dealt with in a separate chapter. After 
a careful estimate of Dante’s influence there are chapters on 
the imitators of Boccaccio and Petrarca. Wedo not know how 
many Englishmen there may be interested in a somewhat 
recondite subject, but they will certainly do well to study this 
carefully compiled work. 


Attraverso « Nostri Temi. By Monsignor Geremia Bonomelli. 
Milan: Cogliati. 1902. Lire 3.50. 

Monsignor Bonomelli is that Bishop of Cremona who has 
been so much talked of for his “liberalism ” and modernity, 
and the book before us is a collection of his pastorals of recent 
years. It is no exaggeration to say that they are most interest- 
ing throughout. Monsignor has an intensity of conviction 
that arrests attention, and a fine literary touch that carries us 
along in the reading. It is somewhat of a refreshment to turn 
from the vapid politician’s nostrums to the sanguine eccle- 
Siastic’s view of the remedies which will heal the sores of 
suffering modern Italy. For in spite of his seventy years and 
more, the Lombard prelate is as full of remedies, and as 
sanguine of them, as any young reformer ina so-called new 
era. There is much talk of progress and of science; indi- 
vidualism is deprecated : there is some adulation of socialism ; 
but, if the laic mind be allowed an opinion in such a matter, 
we are inclined to think that the revival preaching of a Saint 
like Leonard of Port Maurice would be more likely to work a 
moral reformation in the Peninsula than the nostrums of 
an ecclesiastical liberalism which is not indigenous to the soil. 
The pastoral on Divorce contains the best practical defence of 
the Catholic view of the indissolubility of marriage which has 
come under our notice in Italian. 
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HOLIDAY PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

Price 6d.; per post, 73d. 


IN THE UNITED 


Offices: 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


2d. Weekly. 








The Busy Man’s Paper; 
Excellent for the Holidays. 
NOVEL LITERARY COMPETITION. 
£20 in Prizes. 
ORDER OF YOUR NEWSAGENT. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Life and Letters of H. Taine (Mrs. R. L. Devonshire). 
75. 6d. net. 


Constable. 


FICTION. 


The Puppet Crown (Harold MacGrath). 
Story of a Sin (Helen Mathers). Jarrold. 
The Courtship of Sarah (Sarah Tytler). 
Lady Beatrice and the Forbidden Man. 


Methuen. 6s. 
35. 6d. 
Long. 6s. 
Harper. 35. 6d. 


HISTORY. 


Britain’s Title in South Africa (James Cappon). Macmillan. 


45. 6a. 


SCHOOL Books. 
English Grammar (W. Bryant). Dent. ts. 4d. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Spirit of Truth as Revealed in Law (John Coutts). Simpkin, 
Marshall. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Edinburgh Waverley, The: Vols. XXVIIL., 
Edinburgh: Jack. 

Jewish Encyclopzedia, The (Isidore Singer). Funk and Wagnalls. 

Mines of the Transvaal (R. R. Mabson). ‘‘ Statist.” ros. net. 

Priests and People in Ireland (Michael J. F. McCarthy). Simpkin, 
Marshall. 75. 6d. net. 

Thompson’s Gardener’s Assistant (New Edition, Revised and Edited 
by Wm. Watson. Divisional. Vol. VI.). Gresham Publishing 
Company. 8s. 


SOX Xe and xowmns 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR AUGUST:— The Geographical 
Journal, 2s. ; Cassier’s Magazine, Is. 





ELE 


Daily Chronicle 


TEN AND TWELVE PAGES, 
Has a far larger Circulation 
than any other Liberal Paper 
in the United Kingdom. 


The BEST PAPER for the HOME. 


A Popular Feature Eyetviae is— 


THE REVIEW OF BOOKS AND LITERARY 
NOTES. 


FULL RESUME OF THE PRINCIPAL 
MUSICAL, ART, AND HA PE 
EVENTS. 


THE DaILy Gaost en while devoting considerable 
attention to parliamentary, political and commercial 
intelligence, maintains all the leading characteristics 
of a first-class General and Family Newspaper, which 
has secured for it a large and influential circulation in 
the home. 

All the general news is carefully summarised. In- 
teresting articles, by the best writers, appear from 
time to time on social and domestic topics. 


OFFICES: 
DAILY CHRONICLE BUILDINGS, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice. 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. HOLIDAY READING. 


NEW LIBRARY BOOKS. 


OUTER ISLES. 
By H. GOODRICH FREER. 


With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


‘A handsome volume containing much information respecting the flora, fauna, 
history, legends, and people of the Outer Hebrides.” —T77es. 

‘The author writes from an intimate acquaintance with the people, and not 
with the superficial smartness of a picturesque reporter. The volume is therefore a 
serious and valuable contribution to our knowledge of these Outer Isles, which 
once seen or even read of haunt the imagination with something of the subtlety of 
music.”—Academy. 


AN AUTUMN TOUR IN WESTERN 
PERSIA. 


By LADY DURAND. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘This happy and picturesque record is not only good to read, but is adorned 
with one of the best selections of photographs...... we have yet seen.’ 
Morning Post. 
“*Capital reading about a most interesting journey in a wonderfully attractive 
country.”—Black and White. 





With numerous Illustrations. 





LIFE and LETTERS of H. TAINE, 
: 1828-1852. 
Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A marvellous self-revelation of the great critic during the formative 
period of his life. The philosopher in his laboratory writes letters 
to his mother, his sister, and his intellectual friends about his 
experiments. 





TIBERIUS THE TYRANT. 
By ai Co TARVER, 
Demy $vo. 15s. net. 


ee It is, indeed, seldom that we have found a more agreeable, a more search- 
ing, a more reasonable piece of criticism. So much for the main positions of this 


fascinating book.” —A theneum. 





MR. G. S. STREET'S NEW WORK. 


A BOOK OF ESSAYS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“*Mr. Street is in his best vein in his new_book...... The 
English essay seems to live again in not a few of these 
papers.”’—Times. 


** Always fresh and always delightful.”—Worvp. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


THE FORERUNNER. —- 


The Romance of Leonardo de Vinci. 


“A finer study of the artistic temperament at its best, with a touch of serenity 
which it seldom attains could scarcely be found, And Leonardo is the centre of a 
crowd of striking figures. It is impossible to speak too highly of the dramatic 
power with which they are presented, both singly and in combination..... A very 
powerful piece of work standing higher above the Jevel of contemporary fiction than 
It would be easy to say.” —S#ectator. 


MARTA. 
[Second Edition. 


THE BLAZED TRAIL. By Stewart E. Wuite. 
THE BATTLE GROUND. 


By PAuL GWYNNE. 


By ELLEN GLASGow. 
[Second Edition. 


THE ANCESTOR. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County and Family 
History, Heraldry and Antiquities. 


NO. Il. NOW READY. 
Price 5s. net. Illustrated. 





The Specrator says :—‘* We are glad to see the second number 
of this review, and take the opportunity of again wishing it 
success.” 

Amongst the Contributors to No. II. of the AVCESTOR 
are:—ANDREW LANG, J. HORACE ROUND, W. H. 


ST. JOHN HOPE, LADY KNIGHTLEY, of Fawsley, J. 
CHARLES COX, OSWALD BARRON. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., Westminster. 











**The present year has certainly not produced a better novel.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


WOODSIDE FARM. 
By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 6s. 


WOODSIDE FARM. 
By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 


‘““AN OPEN-AIR BOOK.” 
JUST OUT. UNIFORM WITH “THE ROAD-MENDER.” 


HORAE SOLITARIAE. 


By EDWARD THOMAS. 2s. 6d. net. 


“A GIPSY SCHOLAR. Profound and sympathetic reading of nature. Full 
of poetry.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE ROAD-MENDER. 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS. 2s. 6d. net. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 





MYSTICAL MARRIAGE. LOVE VERSUS INDEPENDENCE. 
By MARCEL PREVOST, Author of ‘‘Les Demi-Vierges.” 6s. 


LEA. 


Translated by ELLEN MARRIAGE. 


FREDERIQUE. 
By the Same Author. 6s. 





By MAMIE BOWLES. 35. 6d. 
SEVEN LADIES AND AN OFFER 
OF MARRIAGE. 


“A CHARMING AND UNUSUAL STORY.”—Morning Post. 


DUCKWORTH’S GREENBACK LIBRARY. 


THREE VOLS. NOW READY. Paper, 1s. 6d. net ; 


A KING AND HIS CAMPAIGNERS. 
By VERNER VON HEIDENSTAM. 


EL OMBU. 
By W. H. HUDSON. 


TWENTY-SIX MEN AND A GIRL. 
By MAXIM GORKY. 


ROSSETTI. 
By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 


REMBRANDT. 
By AUGUSTE BREAL. 60 Illustrations. 
CLOTH, 2s. NET; LEATHER, 2s. 6d. NET. 
Volumes on DURER and FRED. WALKER 
will be published at the beginning of next month. 





cloth, 2s. net. 





50 Illustrations. 


FOR THE SUMMER.—Demy 8vo. 5co pp. 6s. net. 


THE COUNTRY 
MONTH BY MONTH. 


By J. A. OWEN 


Se per ces in all the Work signed ie Son of the Marshes”) and Prof. 
Boutces, F.L.S., F.G.S. A New Edition, complete in 1 vol., with 
Notes by the late Lord Lirrorp. 


STATE ‘TRIALS: ‘Political find Soolall 


Selected and Edited by H. L. STEPHEN. 
(I. and II., 5s. net ; III. and IV., 5s.) 








With 4 Photogravures, 4 vols. 1os. net. 








NOW READY.—EDITION STRICTLY LIMITED. 


THE BOOK OF THE COURTIER. 
By Count BALDESAR CASTIGLIONE. 


Translated and Annotated by L. E. OrppyckKeE. 


With 71 Portraits and 15 Autographs, £3 3s. net. The celebrated Italian classic 
is here presented in elaborate fashion, newly Translated, and Illustrated by 
7x Reproductions of Paintings, Drawings, Reliefs, and Medals, by Mantegna, 
Raphael, Titian, Leonardo, Cellini, and others. 


Apply to your own Bookseller for a full Prospectus. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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NOW READY. 





Cloth gilt, 5s. net. Special Edition, limited to 
50 copies, 7s. 6d. net. 


RECREATIONS 
REFLECTIONS 





CONTENTS. 
1901 The Acting of ‘“ Tristan 
Victoria and Isolda”’ 
Buta Where Wild Orchids Grow 


The Shadows of Summer 
Veterans of the Church: 


Illusions of Idleness 





Daffodillia 
; I. The Parish Clerk 
Chopin and the Sick Men 
; I. The Churchwarden 
Ruskin III. The Sexton 
Cornish Sketches : TyniRetornierse 
I. At Fowey I. Savonarola 
II. The Cornish Sea: ll. Zwinglius 
Boscastle In a Northern Bay 
The Pains of Rhyme 


Lendon Souvenirs 
“Les Boéres’”’: 


I. With the Jeunesse 
II. The Bourgeoisie in 


The Dr. Johnson of our 
Days 
A Visit to Rodin 
A Triptych: 
I. My Relative 
II. A Veteran 
lil. The Admiral 
The Glory of July 
Of Conversation 


Council 
II. Le Dum-Dum 
The Goodly Company of 
Duffers 
London’s Quiet Night 
The Marvel of Guipuzcoa 
A Trilogy: 
I. A Puzzle in Lite- 


Diane de Poitiers 


Fashions in the Virtues 





rary Drama By the Canal 
II. Hellas via Brad- An Autumn Tour 
field Sind Unsung: an Antique 


III. “A Midsummer’s 
Night’s Dream” | 
in Oxford 


The Importance of Good 


Land 
The Heart of France - 
Chips of the Back Blocks 


The Happy Hunter 
Manners 


The Average Man 
In Honour of Chaucer 


Of the Chrysanthemum 

Quoetability 

Snipe Shooting 

The Wintry Test 

The Chiming andthe 
Rhyming of the Bells 


William Cowper 
The Ethics of Seclusion | 
The City of Swords 





J. M. sea EN & Co., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER! 


A 4-Guinea Work 
for 9/- down 


AND BALANCE IN MONTHLY INSTALMENTS. 





| 





The most Popular Work on Horticulture ever published is un- 
doubtedly THE DICTIONARY OF GARDENING, and thousands 
of volumes have been sold here and in America. 

The reason of the remarkable sutcess that has attended this Work is 
not far to seek—it is very full, very accurate, superbly illustrated, and 
edited by one of the soundest of living authorities. It has been justly 
said of the Editor, Mr. George Nicholson, Curator of the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, that he is almost a unique example of a scientific 
botanist and a practical horticulturist under one hat. 

The result is that the work issued under his care is a model of 
accuracy and completeness, both as regards its Cultural Directions and 
its Botanical Information. Added to this is the fact that the Editor 
has been assisted in particular sections—such as Orchids, Palms, 
Cacti, Ferns, Fruit, Insects, Plant Diseases, &c.—by Distinguished 
Specialists, thes assuring, in the treatment of every subject, an excellence 
that has never before been approached. 

More than 3,850 Genera and 20,400 Species of Garden 
Plants are described, with all necessary Instructions as to Cultivation 
and Propagation; Injurious Insects and Plant Diseases and their 
Treatment are also fully dealt with; over 93,150 charming 
Illustrations are given, together with Full Indices to Plants for 
Special Purposes and Positions ; for Colours, Height, &c., as a Guide 
to Planting ; a Pronouncing Dictionary of Plant Names, a Dictionary 
of Common Names; and other features of the utmost practical value 
to all gardeners. 

The opinions of the Press in this country, the United States, the 
Colonies, and the Continent are alike unanimous in commendation of 
this Great and Universal Work. 

No working gardener who takes the least pride in his profession, or 
who is ambitious of succeeding in it, can afford to be without 
THE DICTIONARY OF GARDENING; and to any Amateur with a 
garden beyond the smallest (if he takes any personal interest what- 
ever in it), THE DICTIONARY OF GARDENING is absolutely indis- 
pensable. ; 

THE DICTIONARY OF GARDENING is published for this Special 
Offer in > ¢€ 


5 handsome large 
post quarto vols., 
in half Persian, 


cloth sides, marble edges, at Four Guineas, and the ‘‘ Special Offer ” 
is to supply this Edition, Carriage Paid and Complete, 


For 9/- 


down, the balance being payable in Monthly Instalments of 4/6 
each. This edition includes the Century Supplement, which con- 
tains particulars of Recent Floral Introductions and Discoveries in 
Horticultural Science, thus bringing the entire work right up-to-date 
in a most thorough manner. 





form of 
SPECIAL ORDER (No. 1) 





To Mr. L. Urcotr GIL, 
170 STRAND, Lonpon, W.C. 
Please send me, carriage paid, the Special Offer Edition of 
“‘ Nicholson’s Dictionary of Gardening,” in 5 vols., half bound in 
Persian, published at £4 4s. od., for which I enclose os. L under- 
take to pay the balance in Monthly Instalments, of 4s. 6d. each, and 
not to dispose of the said books until all the instalments are paid. 


CHOP M merece ere ee eee see eansseeeeeseeeseEEe® 


Name | ein dee oa 0's's eae eee See Sen ee eT tee 


and 4 


CPPCC eee oer rerereasH eee HemereasHostEeeHee® 


P.O. and Cheque to be made payable and sent to 
Mr. L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, London, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S STANDARD WORKS. 





THE EWVYERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 
Poems. 3 vols. 
Essays in Criticism. 
Essays in Criticism. 
American Discourses. 
Letters, 1848-1888. 

Russet. In 2 vols. 

The Eversley Bible. Arranged in paragraphs, with an 

Introduction by J. W. Macxait, M.A. In 8 vols. 

Vol. I. Genesis—Numbers. Vol. II. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 
Vol. III. 1 Kings—Esther. Vol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon. 
Vol. V. Isaiah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. 
Vol. VII. Matthew—John. Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 

*.* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Essays by Ceorge Brimley. Third Edition. 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 


First Series, 
Second Series. 


Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. 


PoLLaRD. 2Vvols. 
Dean Church’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 
Edition. 9 vols. 
Miscellaneous Essays. 
Dante, and other Essays. 
St. Anselm. | Bacon. | Spenser. 


The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1833-1845. 
The Beginning of the Middle Ages. (Included in this Series by 


permission of Messrs. Longmans & Co.) 
Occasional Papers. Selected from Zhe Guardian, The Times, 
and The Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


Life and Letters of Dean Church. 


Daughter, Mary C. CHURCH. 


Lectures and Essays by the late William Kingdon 


Edited by his 


Clifford, F.R.S. Edited by Sir Lestrz STEPHEN and Sir FREDERICK 
Pottockx. Third Edition. In 2 vols. 
Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. With Introduc- 
tion by JoHN Mor ey. 
Miscellanies. | Essays. | Poems. 


English Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 

Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. 


Wricut. 2vols. New Edition. 
Letters of Edward Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble, 
1871-1883. Edited by W. A. Wricurt. 


More Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. 


ALDIS WRIGHT. 


Edited by W. ALDIs 


Edited by W. 


Pausanias and other Creek Sketches. By J. G. 


Frazer, D.C.L. 
Coethe’s Maxims and Reflections. 
Introductions, by T. BarLey SAUNDERS, 


*,* The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leighton respectively. 


Translated, with 


Thomas Gray’s Collected Works in Prosefand Verse. 
Edited by EpmuNp Goss. 4 vols, 


Poems, Journals, and Essays. 
Letters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Plato. 


Creen’s History of the English People. 
The Making of England. 


LL.D. With Maps. 


8 vols. 
By J. R. Green, M.A., 


In 2 vols. 


The Conquest of England. By J. R. Green, M.A., 
LL.D. With Maps. In 2 vols. 

Oxford Studies. By Joun RicHarD Green. Edited by 
Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss K. NorGaTe. 

Stray Studies from England and Italy. By Joun 

ICHARD REEN. 
CGuesses at Truth. By Two Brotuers. 
Earthwork out of Tuscany. Being Impressions 


and Translations of Maurice Hew ett, Author of ‘The Forest Lovers.” 
Third Edition, revised. 


R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 
Literary Essays. 


Essays on some of the Modern Cuides of English Thought in 
Matters of Faith. 


Theological Essays. 
Criticisms on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 
Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought. 


Niece, ELizasETH M. Roscoe. 


2 vols. 
Edited by his 


Edited by A. W.' 





Poems of Thomas Hood. 


Memoir, by Canon A1nGER. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Serious Poems. 
Vol. II. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 

Thomas Henry Huxley’s Collected Works. 
Method and Results. | Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 

Science and Hebrew Tradition. 
Science and Christian Tradition. 
Hume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 
Man’s Place in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. 
Discourses : Biological and Geological. 
Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 
The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Edited, with Prefatory 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. 
Modern Greece. Two Lectures delivered before the 


Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on ‘‘The Progress. of 
Greece” and ‘‘ Byron in Greece.” By Sir R1icHARD C. Jess, Litt.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D. Second Edition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 
Edited by S1ipNEY CoLvin. 


Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 


Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. I vol. 
Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 


Hereward the Wake. 2 vols. 


Charles Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. Canon A1nGErR, M.A. 6 vols. 
The Essays of Elia. 
Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 
Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 
Tales from Shakespeare. By CHARLES and Mary Lams. 
The Letters of Charles Lamb. 2 vols. 


Life of Charles Lamb. By Canon Aincer, M.A. 


Historical Essays. By the late J. B. Licutroort, 
TDI, OM Cby,, EIB 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, with 


Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3, vols. 


John Morley’s Collected Works. 11 vols. 
Voltaire. 1 vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 
Diderot and the Encyclopzedists. 2 vols. 

On Compromise. 1 vol. Miscellanies. 3 vols. 
Burke. I vol. Studies in Literature. 


Science and a Future Life, and other Essays. By 
F. W. H. Myers, M.A. 


Classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Modern Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D., K.C.M.C. 


The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. 
Lectures and Essays. 

Ecce Homo. | Natural Religion. 

Introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction 
and Footnotes by Professor C. H. HErFrorpD. In 10 vols. 
%*,* The Plays may also be had in separate volumes, cloth, 1s. each ; roan, gilt 
tops, 2s. each. 


Works by James Smetham. 


Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. 
SMETHAM and Witi1am Davies. With a Portrait. 


Literary Works. Edited by WILLIAM DavVIEs. 
Life of Swift. By Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B. 


New Edition. 
Selections from the Writings of Thoreau. 
Essays in the History of Religious Thought in the 


West. By Brooxe Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of 
Durham. 
The Works of Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. Knicur. 


In 12 vols. Each volume contains a Portrait and Vignette etched by 
H. MANESSE. 


Poetical Works. 8 vols. 
Prose Works. 2 vols. 


Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. 


I vol. 


Edited by SARAH 


2 vols. 


2 vols. 





MACMILLAN & CO.,, 


LIMITED, LONDON. 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNnicopE and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 
NOW 


reapy, THE SS. PRIZE BIBLE. 


With so full-paged, beautifully coloured Views and Pictures from the Old Masters. 
Clear type, references, Scripture Index, Chronology, Harmony of Gospels, 
Gazetteer, and 17 Coloured Maps. Handsomely bound in crimson cloth, 2/3 ; 
Syrian Morocco, 3/- 3 purple morocco, with flaps, 3/9, post free. All have round 
corners and red under gold edges. Lists sent post free. 4 
Our Lord’s Words. THE RED LETTER NEW TESTAMENT, with 
Our Saviour’s Words, in red crimson cloth, 1/- 3 crimson morocco, 1/6, post free ; 
or 13 copies at the price of 12. 
The London Bible Warehouse, 53 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








ING’S LYNN, NORFOLK.—The DUKE’S HEAD 


HOTEL. Situated in the centre of the town, and within easy driving 
distance of Sandringham. Hotel ’bus meets all trains. Good partridge shooting 
may be had in September by the day. For terms apply to THE PROPRIETOR. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, ‘OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 





LEICESTER SQUARE. 
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BIRKBECK BANK, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
2 CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 2 
drawn below £100. 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 
on Deposits, repayable on demand. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Janaging Director. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘* BinKBECK, LONDON.” 
ORIENT-PAGIFIG LINE 
TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
Managers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.! Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 
Orders by post promptly executed. 

MATHER’S FLORAL ACENCY, 50 Strand (Ceorge Court), W.C. 
Telegraphic Address : ‘‘CLovEwort, LONDON.” 
Including Ceylon and Burmah. 

(Published under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council.) 
Edited by W. T. BLANFORD. 

MAMMALIA, t vol., 41; FISHES, 2 vols., £1 each; BIRDS, Vol. I. 41, 
Vols, II.-IV. 15s. each; REPTILIA AND BATRACHIA, rt vol., 4x; MOTHS, 
4 vols., £1 each; HYMENOPTERA, Vol. I. 4:1; ARACHNIDA, 1 vol., 1os.; 
London: TAYLOR & FRANCIS, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
Calcutta: THACKER, SPINK & CO. Bombay: THACKER & CO., Ltd. 
Berlin: R, FRIEDLANDER & SOHN, Carlstrasse, 11. 


ESTABLISHED {85l. 
@) 

on the minimum monthly balances, when not i, 

10 
25% 
STOCKS AND SHARES, 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 

ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 

F. GREEN & CO. | Head Offices : 
FLOWER DECORATIONS.—TABLE OR WINDOW. 
THE FAUNA OF BRITISH INDIA, 

Medium 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 
RHYNCHOTA, Vol. I. 41. 
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CELDENHUIS ESTATE AND COLD MINING CO. 


ELANDSFONTEIN (No. 1) LIMITED. 


REPORT FOR THE QUARTER ENDING 
30th JUNE, 1902. 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


60 Stamps; Milled, 27,208 tons. 
WORKING EXPENSES. 












































Cost. Cost per ton, 
& si ds Ss. d 
To Mining A an ge a0 45 50 ap ONcyre 28 & 7 aE 334 
Hauling and Pumping .. 53 ie rs 995 15 5 8°784 
Sorting, Tramming, and Crushing .. oi : 866 12 4 7°644 
Development aie By 36 ae ts Ba 337 2, 6 2°074 
Milling a0 a6 5r xe te 3,950 Ono 2 10°855 
Cyaniding Tailings bp SS ab a6 2,592 19m 2 2 7601 
Mill Water Supply ae aa 50 ee 337 121.3 2°978 
Maintenance ue ay Se Rs Me nee 45485 Smo 3 030566 
Charges ae 36 De ac = Se LST OuLON Ti I o'162 
Slimes Treatment (current) .. ss 56 bo Sapien ee 10°162 
26,761 7 I 19 ©8060 
Slimes Treatment (accumulated) = 3% oe 562 18 2 4°965 
27.924 5.3 20) «1 e25 
Profit for the Quarter .. 5G aS a EEBertA me 7 23. «7281 
59,438 17 19 ©6643-8306 
REVENUE. Value 
Value. per ton. 
By Gold from Mill— 2 s. a. Ss d. 
8030°74 ozs. (fine) ,estimated value ie ** 33,704 9 0 24 9834 
Gold from Tailings— 
4772°30 ozs. (fine), estimated value a6 ee 20,064 17 6 14 8'ggt 
Gold from Slimes (current)— 
933°34 ozs. (fine), estimated value.. ee +s 3,923 15 0 2 to6rr 
Gold from By-Products — 
43°25 ozs. (fine) realised .. 30 oe 07 6 4 *858 
: 57,850 7 10 42 6°204 
Gold from Slimes (accumulated) 377'72 ozs. (fine), 
estimated value ae oie or ao is ETA500, £0) 20 i 2°0r2 
59,438 17 10 §©=6.43.— «8306 








The Cost and Value per Ton is worked out on the basis of the Tonnage Milled. 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE, INCLUDING CAPITAL 
































EXPENDITURE. 
: pe” GA ok 
To Working Expenses (as above) .. Bo ie Gi oe Go ere ah 
New Assay Office .. ote oe of oie sts sf 56 712 0 
General Electric Plant .. te ais 35 30 ate n 290 2 6 
Railway Rolling Stock .. ae a. ae at 60 g Io 4 
27,379 10 1 
Balance 0 ° oe oe oe ee ee on 32,068 7 9 
59,438 17 10 
0 ener sire 
Wie So Ge 
By Gold from Mill, Tailings, Slimes, &c. .. oe me or 59,438 17 10 
Rese 
MINE DEVELOPMENT. a, 
Drives ae 30 a0 Os Me 130 feet. 
Rises Phi oy 
Total Footage for the Quarter r5r feet. 
The Ore developed by the above footage was ; 27 ee tons. 
TOTAL YIELD. 
= Per ton 
: Fine Gold. crushed Fine Gold. 
Mill .. as a as 36 Go «. 8,030°74 ozs. 5‘903 dwts. 
Cyanide (Tailings) ‘ 4;772°30 55 3°508, 55 
Slimes (Current) .. se aa ae 933°34 4; [OSs 
; 13,736°38 ,, 10°097 4, 
Slimes (Accumulated) .. Ae de a 377°72 95 "278" ,, 














10°375 dwts. 


I4,It4‘1O OZS. 


———a 





In addition to the above, By-Products were sold containing 43°25 ozs. (fine) gold. 


GENERAL. 
A Dividend (No. 16) of 25 per cent. was declared on the 17th June, payable to all 


* Shareholders registered on the books of the Company on the 30th day of June last. 


Warrantsin payment of this Dividend will be issued to European Shareholders from 
the London Office, and to South African Shareholders from the Head Office as 
soon as possible after receipt of the Transfer Returns to the above date from the 
respective offices. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer will receive payment of the Dividend on 
presentation of Coupon No. 16 at either of the undermentioned offices :—Head 
Office of the Company, Johannesburg; London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, E.C., and Crédit Lyonnais, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 

P. C. HAW, Secretary. 

JOHANNESBURG, 15th July, rg02. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


DIVIDEND No. 3 ON SHARES TO BEARER. 


HOLDERS of SHARE WARRANTS to BEARER of 5s. SHARES are 
informed that they will receive payment on or after Tuesday, the 26th August, of 
DIVIDEND NO. 3 (80 per cent., i.e. 4s. per 5s. share) after surrender of Coupon 
No, 3, either at the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg, the London Office, 
120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., or at the Compagnie, Francaise de Mines d’Or 
et de l’Afrique du Sud, 20 Rue Taitbout, Paris. 

All Coupons presented at the last address, as well as any presented at the London 
Office for account of holders resident in France, will be payable at 3s. tod. per 
share, the deduction of 2d, being made to cover the French Income Tax of 4 per 
cent. 

Coupons belonging to holders resident inthe United Kingdom will be subject to 
deduction by the London Office of English Income Tax as usual. 

Coupons must be left four clear days for examination at one of the Offices men- 
tioned above, and may be lodged here any day (Saturdays excepted) between the 
hours of 11 and 2. 

Listing Forms may be had on application. 

By Order, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
14th August, 1902, 





London Office : 


16 August, 1902 








LANGLAAGTE DEEP, LIMITED. 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


HE FIFTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 


OF SHAREHOLDERS will be held in the Board Room, Exploration 
Buildings, Johannesburg, on WEDNESDAY, 15th OCTOBER, 1902, at 3 P.M., 
for the following business :— 
fix. To receive and consider the Balance Sheet and Working Expenditure and 

Revenue Account for the three years ending 31st July, 1902, and the 

Reports of the Directors and Auditors. 

2. To elect two Directors in the place of Messrs. J. P. FITZPATRICK and 
C. S. GOLDMAN, who retire by rotation in accordance with the Company’s 
Asticles of Association, but who are eligible and offer themselves for re- 
election. 

3. To elect two Auditors in the place of Messrs. C. L. ANDERSSON and 
J. N. WEBB, who retire, but who are eligible for re-election, and to fix 
their remuneration for the past audit. 

4. To transact General Business. 

. pa Transfer Books will be closed from 15th to 21st OCTOBER, 1902, both days 
mclusive. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer wishing to be represented at the Meeting 

must deposit their Share Warrants at the places and within the times following :— 

(a) At the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg at least 24 hours before 
the time appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 

(b) At the London Office of the Company, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., 
at least 30 days before the time appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 

(c) At Paris, at the Compagnie Francaise de Mines d’Or et de l'Afrique du Sud, 
20 Rue Taitbout, at least 30 days before the date appointed for the holding of 


the Meeting. 
By Order of the Board, 
(Signed) 
Head Office : Exploration Buildings, Johannesburg, 
1st August, 1902. 
Issued from London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
8th August, 1902. A. MOIR, London Secretary. 


H. A. READ, Secretary. 





BONANZA, LIMITED. 


DIVIDEND No. 7. 


DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER.—Holders of Share Warrants to 
Bearer are informed that they will receive payment, on or after TUESDAY, 
toth AUGUST, 1902, of Dividend No. 7 (55 per cent., i.e., 11s. per Share), after 

» surrender of Coupon No. 7, at the London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, 
#.C., or at the Head Office at Johannesburg. 

Coupons must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and may be 
lodged any day (Saturdays excepted) between the hours of 11 and 2. 

Listing Forms may be had on application. 

By order, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 

London Office : 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 

7th August, 1go2. 





BONANZA, LIMITED. 


From the MANACER’S REPORT for the Month of JUNE, 1902. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
On a basis of 7,780 Tons Milled. 























Cost. Cost per Ton. 
Said, nse ad. 
To Mining é 65 56 ati oe se Se S300 mn i 013 9°364 
Crushing and Sorting .. ab ts te co 6th 8 ce Gio 
Milling .. a0 50 at a8 me 1,448 16 3 °o 3 8°693 
Cyaniding Sands 58 3c ve oe 1,126 9 3 © 2 10°749 
53 Slimes 30 we ah ae esi a5 7S 4 © I 2°107 
Sundry Head Office Expenses ais oc 73215. 5 © 1 10°605 
9,715 14 O = 4 11°71 
Development Redemption .. ee se 778 0 O °o 2 gee 
10,493 14 O Zt 6 11°713 
Profit ae we oe « 10,641 9 6 210 5°906 





430,135 3 6 £317 5'619 




















‘ Value. Value per Ton. 

By GOLD ACCOUNT: S:adee | E46 ss ed. 
Mill Gold .. AO ns Be oa ae 17,030 5 6" 2 15 r0°2T9 
Cyanide Gold .. GO se Ac cc 12,298 18 o rir 7*400 
£30,135 3 6 £317 5°69 








CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
Expenditure under this head for the month amounts to £778 18s. 8d. 


GOLD ex MINT. 


In addition to the Revenue detailed above, a quantity of Bar Gold has been 
recovered from the Mint Authorities, containing approximately 3,745 fine ounces, 
of an estimated value of 15,500. This gold was left in the Mint by the Boer 
Government when the British occupied Pretoria, in June, 1900. 

Further, this Company has participated in the proceeds of other Gold recovered 
from the Mint, which cannot be traced as belonging to any Company in particular, 
and the Zrvo rata share falling to this Company in respect of the latter is 
£6,878 19s. gd., making a total recovery of approximately £22,378 19s. 9d. 


DIVIDEND No. 7. 

An Interim Dividend of 55 per cent., or 11s. per Share, was declared by the 
Board of Directors on the 16th June, 1902, and is payable to all Shareholders 
registered in the books of the Company at the close of business on Tuesday, the 
r5th July, 1902, and to holders of Coupon No. 7, attached to Share Warrants to 
Bearer. The Dividend will be payable on 19th August, 1902. 

FRANCIS SPENCER, Manager. 
R. E. GRIGGS, Secretary. 
Johannesburg, 15th July, 1902. 


ROBINSON GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


DIVIDEND No. 20. 


DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER.—Holders of Share Warrants to 
Bearer are informed that they will receive payment, on or after TUESDAY, 
rgth AUGUST, 1902, of Dividend No. 20 (74 per cent., i.e. 7s. 6d. per share), after 
surrender of Coupon No. 15, either at the London Office, r20 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, E.C., or at the Head Office at Johannesburg. 

Coupons must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination at either of the 
Offices mentioned above, and may be lodged any day (Saturdays excepted) 
between the hours of 11 and 2. 

Listing Forms may be had on application. 

By order, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 

London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 

7th August, 1902, 
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ROBINSON COLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


JOHANNESBURG, TRANSVAAL. 





From the Directors’ Monthly Report for June, 1902. 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


7o Stamps Crushed 9,062 tons. 


EXPENDITURE. Cost per ton 

















Milled. 
4 ; Loe Ss) de 5 Stu e 
Mining Account (including Maintenance) oe 65525) mor o14 4°81r 
Milling Account (including Maintenance) oC so 2,407 I4 4 °o 3 3°66r 
Vanning Account (including Maintenance) .. a 309 15 6 © 0 8'209 
Cyaniding and Chlorination Accounts (including Main- 
tenance) St fe ae as ; se 2,320 18 £ o 5 1467 
General Maintenance Account .. am ae we 80 16 11 © oO 2*r4r 
General Charges a nc oo oe os oe 2,653 15 x2 © 5 10°284 
Gold Realisation Account .. ae Ad ce 706 I4 II o zx 6°717 
14,094 16 9 I Ii 1°290 
Machinery, Plant and Buildings .. sia fir °° 887 5) 2 Oo I 11499 
14,982 1 Ir I 13 0°789 
Profit on Working .. aC we a 20; 308 815) 20 2 4 107114 











35,300 7 5 3 17 10°903 


oz — 











Value per ton 





REVENUE. : 

Milled. 

Gold Accounts— L Sic, Sea ds 
From Mill 22,622 19 10 2 9 Fi°r52 
;, Tailings . is 6,130 18 rx © 13 I1"r40 
», OwnConcentrates  .. 10 sts 6,304 5 6 0 13 10°964 
353238 4 3 317 9'256 

Sundry Revenue— ; 

Rents, and estimate of Interest on Cash at call 62) 93.2 © o 1°647 











399000) 67 5 3 17 10°903 





The value of the Gold produced is shown at 44°247727 per oz. Fine Gold; 
and the cost of realisation appears under the heading of ‘‘ Expenditure.” Towards 
the close of the month the Company received its second allotment of native 
labourers, and the cost is included above. 


HEAD OFFICE, JOHANNESBURG, July gth, 1902. 
A. P. SCHMIDT, Secretary. 


MASHONALAND AGENCY, LIMITED. 


abe annual general meeting of the shareholders in 
the Mashonaland Agency, Limited, was held on August 7th at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, London, when Mr. Percy Tarbutt presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. H. G. Sidgreaves) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, 

The Chairman, having examined the accounts, which he did not think called for 
much comment, said: Turning now to the profit and loss account, the general 
expenditure in London is £2,680 less than last year. The general expenditure 
in South Africa amounted to £15,944, against which we received from 
other companies for engineering, management, and agency, £9,661, which is 
44,000 odd more than we received last year, the net result being that the South 
African expenditure jis £1,100 less than for the year 1900...The office expenses in 
South Africa, you will notice, are £1,296, against 4729 last year. This is accounted 
for by our carrying on more work out there, and acting as agents for more com 
panies, and we have to debit ourselves with more office accommodation in Buluwayo. 
Several shareholders have asked me a question about a dividend. We have un- 
doubtedly made considerable profits, but our experience in the past warrants us in 
asking you not to insist on a dividend. The difficulty in raising money for 
carrying on the cevelopment of those properties in which we were already 
interested in the past has been very great ; and if we had distributed the 
amount we had realised in profits, we might have been in very great 
straits to carry on the development of these subsidiary companies, which 
would have been fatal to our interests in the future. Of course, we hope now the 
war is over and things are improving in the way of communications, and in every 
other way, that it will be not so difficult to finance these subsidiary companies in 
the future ; but I think most of you will agree with the directors that it is certainly 
the wisest course to keep the money we have in hand, in case more money is 
required to bring our subsidiary companies into the producing stage. Mr. Stokes, 
as I have said, will give you details of the workings on the various properties 
in which we are interested. I should only like to say generally that th 
progress made on the Beatrice, the Nelly and Pioneer and the Sabi; 
under the able management of Mr. White, backed up by the business 
acumen of Mr. Philip Wrey, have been eminently satisfactory under 
the most disadvantageous conditions with which they have had to deal. I 
think that Mr. Franklin White is one of the most thorough engineers it has been my 
pleasure to have working under me. His knowledge of the details of mining, par- 
ticularly in a country where reefs are often faulty and broken, has turned out of the 
greatest value to this Company, and to the subsidiaries which have employed him. 
The main new departure within the last year is the large investment we have in the 
copper industry north of the Zambesia. I am a director of the Northern Copper 
Company, and am well acquainted with the developments that have been going on. 
So far as the developments go, though they are not at any great depth—perhaps 
150 feet—they are quite phenomenal. Usually when you find very rich ore going 
30 to 4o per cent. at the surface, you expect it will go down to 4 or 5 per cent. when 
you get down, say, 400 feet. This has not been the case in the development in the 
Northern Copper district, the richness of the ore, which is phenomenal, having 
carried down in a most marvellous way, as far as we have at present gone, and the 
indications are as promising as they can possibly be for a new industry. I now 
formally beg to move that the report of the directors and the statement of account 
be received and adopted. 

Mr. H. L. Stokes (the managing director) having given details with regard to 
the development of the various properties, 

Mr. H. Wilson Fox seconded the motion for the adoption of the report and 
accounts, which was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors having been re-elected, and the auditors reappointed, the 
proceedings then terminated. 
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ROBERT BARR’S NEW BOOK. 


On August 28. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A PRINCE OF GOOD FELLOWS. 


By ROBERT BARR, Author of ‘f A Woman Intervenes,” &c. With 15 full-page 
Illustrations by Epmunp J. SULLIVAN, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
NO OTHER WAY. By Sir Watrer Besant, 


Author of ‘The Orange Girl,” &c. With 12 full-page Illustrations by | 
CHARLES D. Warp. [Sepzt. 24. | 


ANNA OF THE FIVE TOWNS. By Arno.tp 


BENNETT, Author of ‘“‘ The Grand Babylon Hotel.” [Sepz. 11. 


THE CONCESSION - HUNTERS. By 
HAROLD BINDLOSS, Author of ‘* A Sower of Wheat,” &c. [Sepz. 4. 
NEITHER JEW NOR GREEK: a Story of | 
Jewish Social Life. By VIOLET GUTTENBERG. [Sefz. 18. 


THE SACRED CRESCENTS. By Wittiam 


WESTALL, Author of *‘ With the Red Eagle,” &c. (Shortly. 


BLACK SHADOWS. By Grorce Manvitte. 


FENN, Author of ‘‘ The Cankerworm,” &c. [Shortly. 


A GIRL CAPITALIST. 


| 
| 


By FLorence A. | 


BRIGHT, Author of ‘‘ The Vision Splendid.” [Shortly. 
DREWITT’S DREAM. By W. S. Atpey, | 
Author of ‘f A Lost Soul,” &c. [Shortly. 
KNITTERS IN THE SUN: a Pastoral. By | 

ALGERNON GISSING, Author of ‘fA Secret of the North Sea,” &c. | 
[Shortly | 
SILK AND STEEL. By H. A. Hinxson, 
Author of “ Fan Fitzgerald,” &c. [Shortly. 


THE BELFORTS OF CULBEN. By Epmunp | 


MITCHELL, Author of ‘‘ The Temple of Death,” &c. [Shortly. 


THE HEART OF A GIRL. By FLorence 


WARDEN, Author of ‘ Joan, the Curate,” &c. [Shortly. | 


THE STORY OF LEAH. By Harry Linpsay, | 


Author of ‘‘ Judah Pyecroft, Puritan,” &c. [Shorily. 


HERNANDO. By Owen Hatt, Author of | 


““ The Track of a Storm,” &c. [Shortly. 





BRET HARTE’S LAST STORIES. 
Shortly. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


CONDENSED NOVELS: New Burlesques. 


By BRET HARTE. 


=An ENTIRELY NEW SERIES, containing RUPERT THE RESEMBLER, 
by A-TH--y H-peE; THE STOLEN CIGAR CASE, by A. Co--n D--LE; 
GOLLY AND THE CHRISTIAN, OR THE MINX AND THE MANX. 
MAN, by H-t_t C--ne; THE ADVENTURES OF JOHN LONGBOWE, 
YEOMAN, compiled from several eminent sources; DAN’L BOREM, by E. N. 
W--rc--r. STORIES THREE:—FOR SIMLA REASONS, A PRIVATE'’S 
HONOUR, JUNGLE FOLK, by R-py--p K-pr--c; ‘ ZUT-SKI,” by 
M-R-E C-k-LLI. 


MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. €d. 


A DOUBLE-BARRELLED DETECTIVE 
STORY. 


By MARK TWAIN. Casey printed in red and black. With 7 Illustrations by | 
LUCIUS HITCHCOCK 


MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW POEMS. 


THE TRIUMPH OF HILARY BLACHLAND. 





Shortly. Crown 80, cloth, 6s. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S NEW BOOK. 


Shortly. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


SIDE-WALK STUDIES. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON, Author of ‘ Eighteenth-Century Vignettes,” &c. 
With 4 Illustrations. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 


CHEAPER EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Shortly. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


AN EXILED SCOT. By H. A. Brypen. 


Frontispiece by J.S. CROMPTON, R.I. 


MONONIA: A LOVE STORY OF ‘‘ FORTY-EIGHT.”” 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 


A STUMBLE BY THE WAY. By L. T. Means. 
THE LONE STAR RUSH. By Epmunp MircHELt. 


With 8 Illustrations by NORMAN H. HARDY. 


With a 


By 
BERTRAM MITFORD. 


THE CHURCH OF HUMANITY. By D. CuristIEz 


MURRAY. 


IN A CATHEDRAL CITY. By Bertua Tuomas. 


DUMB. By the Hon. Mrs. Watter R. D. Forses. 


THE MILLIONAIRE MYSTERY. By Fercus Hume. 


A FIGHT TO A FINISH. By FLorence Warbven. 
THE LOVER’S PROGRESS. By ErnestG. VIZETELLY. 


_A RED BRIDAL. By Wituiam WesTALL. 


A FORBIDDEN NAME. By Frep. WuisHaw. 


_THE PURPLE CLOUD. By M. P. Suit. 





On August 28. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


LAKE-COUNTRY RAMBLES. 


By WILLIAM T. PALMER. With a Frontispiece. 








DR. PHIPSON’S NEW VOLUME. 


On September 11. Crown 8vo. art canvas, gilt top, 5s. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A VIOLINIST. 


By T. L. PHIPSON, Author of ‘‘ Voice and Violin,” 
‘* Famous Violinists and Fine Violins,” &c. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION REVISED. 
1,250 pages. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DR. BREWER’S READER’S HANDBOOK 


of Famous Names in Fiction, Allusions, References, Proverbs, Plots, Stories, 
and Poems. 


ON AUG. 28. 


SIR WALTER BESANT’S ‘‘ LONDON’? BOOKS. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


| EAST LONDON. With an’ Etched Fronti- 


spiece by F. S. Wacker, R.E., and 55 Illustrations by PHit May, L. Raven 
Hitt, and JosErH PENNELL. "New and Cheaper Edition. [Shortly. 


LONDON. With 125 Illustrations. 


WESTMINSTER. With an Etched Fronti- 


spiece by F. S. Warker, R.E., and 130 Illustrations by WILLIAM PaTTEN 
and others. 


SOUTH LONDON. With an Etched Fronti- 


spiece by F. S. Wacker, R.E., and 118 Illustrations. 


MR. JUSTIN McCARTHY’S NEW HISTORY. 


Shortly. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. each. 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
Author of ‘‘ A History of Our Own Times,” &c. 


Shortly. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


BAR, STAGE, AND PLATFORM: 


Autobiographic Memories. 
By HERMAN MERIVALE. With a Portrait. 


NEW BOOK BY ‘*“ THE AMATEUR CASUAL.’’ 
Shortly. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE PRISONER IN THE DOCK: 


My Four Years’ Daily Experiences in the London Police Courts. 
By JAMES GREENWOOD (‘! The Amateur Casual”). 


111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 








REGISTERED AS 


A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietors by SporriswoopE & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E. C., and Published by FrepERIcK WILLIAM WYLY, at the Office, 33 Southampton 
Street, Strand, in the Parish of ’St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 16 A ugust, 1902. 
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No. 2,443, Vol. 94. 23 August, 1902, 6d. 
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Nores OF THE WEEK. ° . - 221 | VERSE: | REVIEWS: 
LEADING ARTICLES: Ripe ape Moxringss | Huxley’s Scientific Work . e - 236 
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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 











NG ins | Ore VTlE WEEK: 


The last of the Coronation visitors are taking leave. 
During the week Sir Edmund Barton has sailed for 
Australia, going by way of Canada and has expressed 
himself—perhaps because he could not help it—thor- 
oughly satisfied with the success of the conference. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier is now in Paris where he has been 
semi-officially received. His relation to France as repre- 
sentative of the French-Canadians, has perhaps no near 
parallel in history. It is a particularly happy result of 
colonisation that these French subjects should keep 

their affection for their hereditary land without laps- 
ing in loyalty to the Government under which they live. 
On his way Sir Wilfrid Laurier visited Jersey and he 
will continue his journey to Rome. Mr. Seddon will 
be the last of the Premiers to leave. He too will visit 
Canada on the way and the increase of knowledge won 
in this tour of the world by the colonial Prime Ministers 
is no negligible quantity in imperial politics. It will 
do perhaps more good than the conference. When 
Mr. Seddon too is gone and the tumult of talking is over, 
we shall have more time and opportunity for thinking 
of what steadfast good has resulted from this gathering ; 
but as it seems to us the personal acquaintance of the 
men will come first in importance. 


Every critic and most ‘‘ descriptive” writers have 
lamented the absence of foreign ships from the naval 
review, but if something of splendour was sacrificed 

- something of meaning was gained. The only foreign 
nations represented were the Japanese, Italian and 
Portuguese, precisely the three and only foreign 
countries whom we can claim as friends in any fuller 
sense than of not being diplomatically unfriendly. The 
review itself, as in 1897, was interrupted by a thunder- 
storm. The dense darkness enhanced the grandeur 
of the illuminations at night; but on Monday the 
complicated manceuvres which had been prepared were 
prevented by mist and bad weather. On Saturday the 
sea was not rough; the review went generally well 
enough; and if some of the ships were not first-class 
nor effective fighting machines, it is something that no 
foreign squadron was called upon to reduce its strength 
by a single vessel, 


At the end of last week and the beginning of this 
the general public were allowed to visit the Abbey 
on payment of sixpence and so many people availed 
themselves of the opportunity that the queue ex- 
tended at one time for more than a mile and in all 
nearly £5,000 has been collected from visitors. It is a 
question what shall be done with the money. At first, 
before it was realised that the crowds would be so great, 
it was intended to give the money to local charities. It 
is now proposed to give some of it to the Hospital 
Fund, which has been increased this week by a gift of 
410,000 from an Indian visitor, the Maharajah of 
Gwaiior. But if, as one hopes, many of the people who 
went to the Abbey were attracted not only by curiosity 
but by some reverence for the building and for the 
sanctity of the great ceremony it would be appropriate 
that the surplus left over, after the local charities had 
received reasonable sums, should be devoted to the 
fabric of the building itself which is continually suffer- 
ing from want of money for repairs. 


If there have been many departures there has been 
one important arrival. On Monday the Shah was met 
at Dover by Prince Arthur of Connaught and reached 
Victoria Station, where the Prince of Wales awaited 
him, at midday. On Wednesday he journeyed down to 
Portsmouth and had an interview with the King who 
expressed a natural regret that he was unable himself 
to entertain his visitorin London. It is natural to recall 
the visit of the Shah’s grandfather thirty years ago and 
the comparison gives many suggestions of the advance 
made in the interval. The present Shah has been con- 
tinually busy not only with official ceremonies but with 
the inquiry into English commerce and ways of life. 
He has also found time to enjoy a number of the enter- 
tainments of London. The original term of his visit 
seemed so short both for seeing what he wished to see 
and receiving the hospitality which we wish to give 
that he has been strongly urged and may consent to 
extend the period. 


Both in his own person and as ruler of Persia the 
Shah is a monarch to whom the country should wish 
to extend every courtesy. ‘‘ East is East and West is 
West” and there is no reason why the two should not 
meet as often as possible. Persia lies next to India, a 
country where East and West are brought more closely 
together than in any country in the world; and there 
is every reason both in policy and for the sake of their 
' own education why the people of this country should 
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do all they can to appreciate the spirit of Eastern to lie low and bide their time has been revoked either by 


empires. We should feel some gratitude to the Shah 
for making a visit which necessarily means to hima 
more serious undertaking than a restless colonising 
people can appreciate. In spite of storms of rain large 
crowds waited to cheer the Shah on his arrival. Is it 
too much to hope that the zeal which led them so to 
receive him will induce some of them to Jook up the 
map and history of Persia ? 


Sir Redvers Buller has had his way; all the docu- 
ments that have definite reference to his communica- 
tions with General White in Ladysmith have now been 
published. It must have been on grounds of abstract 
justice, not for the sake of personal justification, that 
General Buller was so anxious for the whole truth. 
There are two new facts in these dispatches. General 
Buller knew some time before he sent the ‘‘ spatch- 
cock’ telegram just how long General White thought 
that he could hold out; and the point is vital in 
connexion with his advice to General White to make 
terms. But the surprise of the new document is 
General Buller’s refusal to believe that Lord Roberts’ 
march up the Orange River Colony could benefit the 
army on the Tugela. Lord Roberts suggested the 
wisdom, in case the relief should seem impossible, of 
General Buller waiting inactive on the Tugela till the 
effect of Lord Roberts’ march was felt ; and General 
White heliographed to say that the fear of this advance 
was already apparent in the Boer forces. Nevertheless 
General Buller to the end refused to concede the point 
and insisted on it that General White was merely 
maintaining a brave appearance, or, in his phrase, 
keeping a stiff upper lip. The new facts, if we except 
the tone of the Jast letter to General Roberts, neither 
condemn nor exonerate: but they well illustrate the 
meaning of obstinacy. 


Who can now say that he does not know all there 
is to know about the three Boer generals? The cut 
and texture of their clothes has been minutely 
described. We know that General Botha was _ in- 
vincible at deck quoits and that De Wet spent the 
voyage in his cabin writing a book. The name of the 
tailor who made the frockcoats in London is an open 
secret; and the tempers and intentions of the generals 
are common property. The foreign press has filled the 
deficiencies in the English. The silly and noisy greet- 
ing given to the generals in London is quoted as 
witness to England’s magnanimity. The refusal to 
goto the naval review, for which in spite of the many 
denials the invitation was received at Madeira, is put 
down as a rebuff to Mr. Chamberlain. The generals 
themselves neither did nor said anything that was 
unworthy while they were in England. It was natural 
for them not to wish to be part of the show at the 
naval review but they were glad on the following day 
to have an interview with the King. Now that they 
have given up the tour in Holland it is probable that 
they will be back in England in a week or so when 
we hope the populace will greet them with more dignity 
and the press with fewer personalities. 


Their visit to Holland, where they have attended the 
funeral of General Lucas Meyer, was partly no doubt in- 
tended to settle matters with Mr. Kruger and Dr. Leyds. 
There were accounts to be revised and a large amount of 
money to be parcelled out and the question of the sale 
of some Netherlands Railway shares to be settled. But 
both in England and in Holland they have remoter and 
more essential objects which they are too acute as diplo- 
matists to wish to appear on the surface. General 
Botha perhaps gave a glimpse of his intentions in his 
first speech in Holland when he said that he represented 
‘fone of the most ruined people, ruined only because 
we have done our duty and defended our liberty and 
independence”’. General De Wet went further yet : he 
looked for the support of Holland in the future. If 
this means anything, it means that intrigue is to be part 
of the general orders when the new campaign is begun. 
It will be well in the near future not to forget these 
lapses in diplomacy as glosses on that compromising 
letter of Mr. Schalk Burger. We have no sort of 
reason for supposing that the intention there expressed 











him or his followers. 


The Cape Parliament was opened on Wednesday and 
Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson gave some sketch of the 
Bills that it was intended to introduce. The first must 
necessarily be an indemnification of all concerned in 
acts committed under martial law and as soon as the 
measure is passed martial law in the Colony will cease. 
It is proposed to prohibit the introduction into the 
Colony of Asiatics other than British subjects and of 
undesirable persons ; and totally to prohibit the sale of 
intoxicants to aboriginal natives. In addition to the 
430,000 already contributed by the Colony to the navy 
a Bill will be submitted providing for the payment of 
an extra £20,000. Taking into account the Railway 
and Loan Bills, the proposed expenditure is large but 
the Governor maintains that the ‘‘ large and continuous 
expansion of trade” fully justified the increase. Such 
are the Government Bills ; but the whole interest will 
centre in the attitude of the parties towards other 
questions. There are measures on which the Progres- 
sives are bent that find no place in the speech from the 
Throne. In the meantime the Progressives have sub- 
stituted Dr. Smartt for Sir Gordon Sprigg as leader of 
the party. 


From the moment of the first rumour of Mr. Morgan’s 
shipping combine the proposal for a fast service between 
England and Canada began seriously to be canvassed. 
The present danger is not so much a want of interest 
in the scheme as a too great eagerness which may lead 
the Government into some ill-considered and costly 
venture. At present the service between Liverpool and 
Montreal fights in vain against the competition with 
the Liverpool and New York lines and is avoided by 
many people because of the undoubted dangers from 
ice and fog. It is suggested that both passenger and 
freight service, running part of the year to Montreal, 
part to Halifax, should be substituted and perhaps 
subsidised. But there are objections both to the subsi- 
dies andthe change of route. It would be wiser first to 
save the additional time and to avoid the danger of 
weather by making Halifax the terminus all the year 
round. If Galway were substituted for Liverpool, the 
sea route would become 1,000 miles shorter than 
the distance between Liverpool and New York and the 
sea could be crossed in three days instead of seven or 
eight. There are no difficulties which are insuperable 
about connecting Galway with London and Halifax with 
Montreal ; and in point of economy the essential advan- 
tage of the newroute would be that two steamers would 
suffice where four were wanted on the longer journey. 
The whole scheme was carefully worked out in Canada 
long ago and has since come before all the experts and 
on this ground alone should be fully considered by our 
Government before any other proposal is adopted. The 
case is excellently put by a Montreal correspondent, 
Mr. Robert Reford, to the ‘‘ Times ” of 24 August. 


All those who know Mr. Parkin and the history of 
his work will feel that the trustees of Mr. Rhodes’ will 
have chosen in him the right man to organise the 
scheme for the Colonial and American Scholarships at 
Oxtord. Mr. Parkin is one of the few men who have 
set out to ‘‘stump the empire” with a definite view 
of going to the root of imperial questions. He has 
acquaintance, one may say, friendship with most of 
the leading men through the colonies. Among other 
accomplishments he is largely responsible for inspiring 
Lord Rosebery with his colonial philosophy. As head 
of Upper Canada College in Toronto Dr. Parkin, to 
give him his Canadian title, has acquired just the sort of 
scholastic knowledge which will fit him for his new 
task and he has had particular opportunities for know- 
ing the ways of the Toronto and McGill Universities. 
Though not an Oxford graduate he lived there long 
enough to know its leading men and its traditions, and 
has something of Mr. Rhodes’ enthusiasm for the 
spirit of the place. It must be a year or two before 
the scheme can be perfected; but it is something to 
know that Mr. Parkin’s fervour will force him into 
perpetual energy till the work is finished. | 
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From the report furnished to the Royal Society by 
Dr. Anderson and Dr. Flett on the volcanic eruptions 
in the West Indies it appears that, while the Soufriére 
eruption in S. Vincent had as its first incident the 
eruption of clouds of steam from the lake in the craters, 
the S. Pelée eruption began with the flow of mud lava. 
In the former case also the Soufricre retains its original 
form, there being no new fissure, whilst in the 
latter it was through a fissure newly opened that the 
lava poured. The actually destructive element in both 
was what is described as a strange black cloud laden 
with hot dust which suffocated and blasted every living 
thing in its path, though it passed swiftly. Escape was 
cut off by the appalling circumstance that the rivers 
and streams had become boiling hot and retreat was 
impossible. Repetitions of these phenomena, with the 
terrific flashes of lightning illuminating the black 
cloud which so impressed the survivors, were witnessed 
by Dr. Anderson and Dr. Flett. The great black cloud 
rolling with terrific velocity is the feature which appears 
to distinguish the West Indian eruptions from other 
volcanic outbursts: and its composition is described as 
a mixture of dust and gas—the latter steam with some 
sulphurous and perhaps other acids—which behaved in 
many ways as a fluid. 


A statue of the late Empress Frederick was unveiled 
on Tuesday at Homburg and after the ceremony the 
German Emperor made a speech of real eloquence on 
the life and character of the Empress. There was no 
need to strain the panegyric. The long succession of 
her sorrows, which brought to the Empress a rare 
amount of popular sympathy, at no time checked her 
zeal for the ‘‘deveiopment of the beautiful in art and 
artistic products” and the long list of educational and 
philanthropic institutions due to her energy and will 
remains as a witness to her unselfish life. If here and 
there the wording of his speech recalled the common- 
places of panegyric, the German Emperor spoke worthily 
of her who continued to the end to exercise strong 
influence on his own character and non-political 
ambitions. 


The rejection of Mr. Dunbar-Buller and the election 
of Mr. Sloan is another condemnation of the electors 
of Belfast. Mr. Sloan is an extreme Orangeman, an ex- 
treme ‘‘ ascendancy man”, a violent opponent of Roman 
Catholicism and though he was only known to the 
electors a few months before the election, his success 
as a ‘‘ sub-contractor for the cementing of slips’ floors ” 
and the loudness of his anti-Popery cries were sufficient 
to ensure success: his philosophy was typical of the 
electorate. English people are apt to dichotomise 
Irishman into Nationalist and Belfast Orangeman and 
their disgust at the extremes of Anglo-Saxon senti- 
ment which have been reached in Belfast has done 
more than anything else to keep the bulk of English 
people intentionally ignorant of the Irish. This un- 
fortunate prominence of Belfast, due largely to its 
industrial energy, is particularly disastrous to the 
Unionists of the South and West of Ireland, whose 
political work on behalf of unity has not been the less 
good because it has avoided narrowness and noise. 
One can only hope that the fluent Mr. Sloan will not by 
much speaking in Parliament continue to alienate 
English sympathy from Irish politics. In the second 
election of the week Mr. Forster was returned for 
Sevenoaks by 892 votes. The majority was naturally 
much reduced. It is remarkable that the poll was 
bigger by nearly 1,400 than in 1goo. 


Parallel with the bigotry of Dissenters over the Educa- 
tion Bill is the unlovely enthusiasm with which the Low 
Church press is hailing M. Combes’ bullying of the nuns 
in Brittany. Here, however, we think that the gentlemen 
of the ‘‘ Record” newspaper and such like suffer from 
nothing worse than an iocurable Philistinism. Other- 
wise if we thought that they realised they were support- 
ing atheism, we should say that the sooner they betook 
themselves to the worst sort of Masonic lodges in France 
and relieved the Church of England of their presence the 
better. We think however that it is their Philistinism 
only which in this respect has blinded them alike to the 
feelings of gentlemen and Christians. Let it suffice to 
appeal from these new to the old evangelicals. At the 
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close of the eighteenth century Evangelicalism in spite of 
religious differences held out a hand of sympathy 


to the unfortunate French priests, whom _ the 
First Revolution drove to its shores, in spite of 
Protestant prejudice stood side by side _ with 


Catholic Powers for Christian civilisation against 
Jacobinism, in spite of the failure of the Continent 
braced up England to defy and beat the First Napoleon. 
Evangelicalism then moulded English thought and 
rolled back European revolution because it stood mainly 
for positive principles. To-day at least a section of Evan- 
gelicalism has fallen from its high estate, because it has 
placed partisan negations before either positive Chris- 
tianity or civilised manners. 


During the week the full Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Housing Clauses in Private Bills has 
been issued to the public. Speaking generally the 
Committee was obtained to revise the clauses inserted 
in private aod local bills, which were originally 
intended to secure the re-housing of people of 
the working classes who were dispossessed by rail- 
way companies, and other public bodies, who acted 
under statutory powers for compulsorily acquiring 
property. Experience had proved them to be ineffective 
and the Committee has examined this whole subject 
with care and done something, we believe, to render a 
most necessary object more likely to be attained. Its 
recommendations can hardly be stated in a note, but we 
have already discussed the whole Report in detail in 
our issue of 9 August under the title of ‘‘ Parliament 
and Housing ”’. 


The annual conference of the co-operative societies 
was opened at the Crystal Palace on Wednesday with 
Mr. Fenwick M.P. as its President. It would appear 
that the past year has seen little change in the position 
of the co-operative movement. War and prosperity— 
a curious combination—are accountable for its languor. 
Co-operative production, the test of progress in the 
larger aims of the societies, remains very much at the 
stage it reached years ago, and does not seem to 
make much advance. It is on this that the chief 
interest of co-operation depends, and the distributive 
organisation only marks the societies as thrift societies 
in hostility to retail dealers. For the present the feeling 
of these latter classes is in greater antagonism to them 
than is aroused in any quarter even by their profession 
of socialistic aims. Mr. Fenwick explained very cor- 
rectly the natural connexion that exists between co- 
Operation and trades unionism, and all other forms of 
workmen’s associations, where the relations of labour 
and capital are the real bond of union and their aims 
much the same. The justification of both lies in the 
fact that they tend to work out a more or less clearly 
defined, or undefined, socialism by peaceful and not 
politically revolutionary methods. We only doubt 
whether co-operators as such are quite as conscious as 
trade unionists of their intentions. 


The charter for the ‘‘ British Academy for the Pro- 
motion of Historical, Philosophical and Philological 
Studies” has been granted and bears the date of 
8 August. However excellent may be the intention of 
the Academy one may hope that the forty-nine original 
Fellows, an admirably representative body, will some 
day find a title more capable of popular use. The 
object of the Academy is to fill the gap that has 
remained since the Royal Society began to specialise 
on natural science. Literature as such is still out in 
the cold, apparently for the reason that no one could 
say at what point literature merged into journalism or 
book-making ; and the example of France does not 
tempt to imitation. Since January three of the most 
distinguished of the proposed Fellows have died: Dr. 
Gardiner, Dr. Davidson and Lord Acton, all of them 
chiefly concerned with history. Of course the new list 
includes Lord Rosebery ; and as if to weigh without 
prejudice the learning of the two political parties Mir. 
Balfour and Mr. Lecky are Fellows with Mr. Bryce and 
Mr. John Morley. 


The weather of the past week has seriously spoiled 
the most beautiful of all country scenes: the gathering 
in of the harvest. Farmers throughout the country are 
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in the irritating position of seeing really fine crops, 
heavy both in ear and straw, ruinously damaged by 
twenty-four hours of rain. We should be in the second 
or third week of harvest, but it has been impossible to 
gather the corn that has been cut and much that was 
ready for the machine—how much better “sickle” 
would sound—has been so flattened by the heavy rain 
that the cost and labour of cutting will be at least 
doubled. In many places it will be altogether impos- 
sible to use the machines and the heavier the crops— 
they are especially heavy in the fen districts where the 
machines are most successfully used—the greater the 
loss. The only hope for the farmer is an immediate 
spell of sunny weather. If he does not getit, the grain 
will begin to grow and disease will attack other crops 
such as potatoes, which already show signs of serious 
damage. 


A new and interesting department is to be added 
to the Swanley Agricultural College in Kent. This 
college trains women in horticulture, fruit-growing, 
dairy work, bee-keeping, as well as marketing and 
book-keeping—in short in everything that is needed 
in modern scientific garden and farm work. So 
thorough is the training that out of thirty - two 
students who left the college last session, twenty- 
seven immediately obtained profitable posts. It is clear 
that the college supplies a recognised want. But it is 
now to be put to a still more urgent purpose. A 
colonial branch is to be established at Swanley College 
with a special view to the immediate demand for com- 
petent women in South Africa, and a house is prepared 
for their reception. It is decidedly a step in the right 
direction. It is said that 70,000 women are wanted in 
South Africa—to say nothing of other colonies—and it 
is absolutely essential that those who go out should be 
of the right sort, trained to the work that has to be 
done. No doubt the college at Swanley can only doa 
little towards this end, but every little helps, and we 
advise those who are interested in the matter to apply 
for information to the Hon. Secretary for the Colonial 


Training Branch, Miss G. M. Godden, Ridgfield, 
Wimbledon, S.W. 


There has been a very decided improvement in the 
tone of markets this week and, taking into considera- 
tion that the holidays are now in full swing, business 
may be considered fairly active. Consols have been 
exceptionally weak with a fall of } to 952; one reason 
for this was stated to be the imminence of the Trans- 
vaal loan but it is more probable that the real reason 
was the selling from abroad as it is known that the 
account open for the rise is to a great extent foreign. 
Home rail traffic returns were satisfactory but not 
sufficiently so to have any but a passing influence on 
the market. American rails have maintained the 
advance noticed last week and in many cases prices are 
higher, but yesterday there was a decided reaction on 
profit taking and the absence of any announcement 
regarding the formation of a Southern holding com- 
pany; advices however from New York are still in 
favour of the market. It is stated that the directors 
of the Southern Pacific have decided to recommend the 
creation of $100,000,000 four per cent. bonds for the 
purpose of providing improvements and equipment for 
the railway ; the bonds will be convertible into stock at 
par any time within twenty-five years. 


In the mining section South African shares remain 
active and the buying at the beginning of the week 
was distinctly good, being for the most part in 
small lots on behalf of genuine investors, but 
within the last day or two it has become more 
speculative. The statistics of the Government 
Mining Engineers branch of the Department of 
Mines are certainly not in accordance with the very 
gloomy views recently taken with regard to the 
labour outlook on the Rand, the improvement shown is 
small but still there seems to be a steady increase; in 
July 1901 it is stated 14,596 natives were at work, in 
January 1902 23,429 and in June 34,352 and according 
to the returns of the Native Labour Association 5,291 
natives were recruited during July. Consols 95. Bank 
rate 3 per cent. (6 February). 








THE BOER GENERALS AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE amiable incidents which have marked the 
arrival of the Boer generals in England, and their 
wise refusal to play into the hands of the Anglophobe 
element in Holland and Belgium, must not make us 
forget the realities of the situation in South Africa. The 
Boers have submitted, but they are not yet reconciled 
to our rule. Many years must pass, and many 
things must be done, before we can feel assured that no 
subsequent effort will be made by them for the recovery 
of their independence. The public utterances of these 
very Boer generals, with their veiled allusions to the 
future, should serve to put us on our guard ; even if we 
had not the record of a hundred years’ dealings with 
their people to help us to the truth. The Flag has 
gone, they say, but the Folk and the Land remain. So 
long as this is so, there is hope that the Flag will come 
back. It is not for the Boer generals to say how 
and when; but it is significant that while they 
bade their countrymen in the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colony be loyal to the new Government, 
they told their Afrikander kinsmen at the Cape and 
their sympathisers at The Hague to think of them as a 
people who still cherished the ideal of a national 
existence. Such utterances need not disturb us. They 
are the natural expression of a natural feeling. In so 
far as concerns their action after the conclusion of the 
war we have no reason to complain of the conduct of 
Generals Botha, De La Rey, and de Wet. They loyally 
co-operated with the military authorities in South 
Africa ; and we are bound to regard their presence in 
this country as evidence of an intention to give no less 
loyal assistance to the Colonial Office. But it is our 
business to change the social and political conditions of 
South Africa so completely that this desire on the part 
of the Boers for a continued national existence—which, 
as we have said, is a perfectly natural feeling at the 
present time—may give place to a desire, no less strong 
and sincere, to participate in the life of the British Empire. 
We need not assume, therefore, that the Boer leaders are 
either unable or unwilling to give us effective assistance 
in the critical stages of the work of settlement because 
they indulge in sentimental regrets for the old order of 
things. Nevertheless we cannot rely upon their co- 
operation ; or rather we must be prepared to find their 
present co-operation withdrawn, when a certain stage 
of progress has been reached. After all it is we—and 
not they—who are responsible for the well-being of the 
race whom we have incorporated into the Empire at 
such cost. From this responsibility the right of contro} 
cannot be separated. It is for us to exercise that 
control; to use such foresight that the temptation to 
rebel may never be placed again before the Boers; and 
to take such measures from the first that ambitious or 
mischievous persons, whether in Europe or in South 
Africa, may learn that neither opportunity nor excuse 
for playing the part of political agitators any longer 
exists. 

But though it is right that we should realise the 
difficulty of the task of racial amalgamation as well as 
its necessity, there is no reason why we should not 
recognise the progress which has been made already 
towards the solution of the problem of South African 
administration. In the first place we know what we 
have to do, and in the next, we have already begun to 
do it. The line of cleavage which has separated Dutch 
and English for a hundred years into countrymen and 
townsmen must be removed by placing Englishmen 
upon the land, side by side with the Boers and the 
Afrikanders. That cardinal fact we know; and we 
know, too, thanks to the Land Settlement Commission 
and Mr. Willcocks’ Report, that before any sufficient 
body of British settlers can be introduced into South 
Africa for this purpose, works for irrigation and water 
storage must be constructed, the railway system must 
be extended and improved, and the conditions of rural 
life in South Africa as hitherto existing must be 
altogether changed and improved. Both the necessity 
and the possibility of these measures are admitted: 
their execution is only a question of ways and means. 
For the present, however, the energy and resources of 
the Civil Government in the new colonies have been 
largely absorbed in the task of repatriating the Boers. 
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{t is not surprising that this circumstance should have 
produced some manifestation of impatience on the part 
of the British inhabitants. To have had what was 
left of the railway system by the military authorities 
practically monopolised in the interest of the Boers— 
their late enemies—just at a time when the British were 
eager to resume their industries, and make good the 
ravages of the war, must have been a trying experience 
for the refugees. And yet of all the necessary thing's 
that had to be done, this restoration of the Boers to 
their farms was the one thing most necessary. A dis- 
contented Boer population would have made industrial 
progress impossible. And apart from the immediate 
necessities of the situation, to promote the material 
prosperity of the Boers is a wise as well as a just policy. 
For the present the surest method of reconciliation is 
to divert the Boer minds and energies from political 
speculations to their own private concerns. But even 
with this difficult and necessary business of repatriating 
the Boers upon his hands, Lord Milner has lost no 
opportunity of immediately establishing upon the land 
such suitable British settlers as the war had brought to 
South Africa, and for the acquisition of land areas 
which can be thrown open subsequently to British 
immigrants, when circumstances admit of colonisation 
ona larger scale. Whileas for the readjustment of the 
industrial conditions of the Transvaal, and the settle- 
ment of those wider questions of fiscal policy and native 
administration which have arisen out of the change of 
government, we know that these matters have long 
occupied the attention of Lord Milner and his 
associates. But here again both patience and 
circumspection are necessary. The Transvaal ad- 
ministration, Lord Milner pointed out to the 
mining community of Barberton, are in a position of 
peculiar difficulty. On the one hand they are pressed 
to pass immediately the most important measures 
affecting the present and future well-being of the 
country, and on the other they are urged to make no 
new laws without first obtaining the opinions of all 
sections of the community. But in spite of this he was 
able to assure them that progress was being made in 
all directions ; and that when once the railways were 
freed from the more pressing demands of the military 
authorities, the congestion of the traffic between the 
ports and the inland towns would be relieved. 

In South Africa itself the present week has been 
marked by two events which taken together serve to 
throw an instructive light upon the very complex con- 
ditions under which the work of political recon- 
struction is proceeding. In the Cape Colony the 
Parliament has met after two years of virtual sus- 
pension. The Premier, Sir Gordon Sprigg, proposes 
to carry out by the aid of Dutch votes a policy which 
is condemned by three-fourths of the party of which 
he was the leader. In the meanwhile the Progressive 
members who advocated the suspension of the Cape 
Constitution have held a meeting at which they have 
decided to support their former leader in securing the 
passage of the Indemnity Bills, but at the same time to 
insist upon the introduction of a Seditious Practices 
Bill. This measure they regard as necessary to protect 
the British and Dutch loyalists from the boycotting and 
other persecutions of the Dutch majority who openly 
sympathised with the Boers in the war. Whether the 
Progressives will be able to secure their object remains 
to be seen. On the other hand, on the Randt we have 
the appearance of the Transvaal Political Association 
which is to hold its first formal meeting at Johannesburg 
to-day (Saturday). The Association has no shred of 
legislative or administrative authority. It is merely 
a vehicle, voluntarily formed, to give expression 
to the opinions of the industrial section of the 
inhabitants of the Colony. At the same time a 
representative body of this kind, so far as we under- 
stand its present objects, should serve a useful purpose 
in keeping the executive in touch with the public needs 
during the necessary period of Crown Colony govern- 
ment. In any case the simultaneous appearance of 
these two bodies, with their contrasting circumstances, 
is a significant indication of the necessity for that 
complete reconstruction of the political fabric in South 
Africa which has been more than once advocated in 
these columns. 








BACK TO FUSTIAN. 


NA suppose we shall be safe in describing the 
Naval Review as the grand finale to a long 
period of national excitement, severely sustained at a 
very high pitch. True the Shah is here and the Boer 
generals may come back, but the public seems inclined 
to take the Shah with equanimity and is hardly likely 
to repeat the childish ecstasy which exhibited itself for 
the benefit of Generals De La Rey, de Wet, and Botha. 
It was surely not the way to impress these stern soldiers 
to show them that the British public loses its self- 
control with extreme facility. Welcome them cordially 
of course; but it is possible to welcome a man without 
falling on his neck. It is indeed getting time to change 
our holiday clothes for the homely fustian of daily work. 
Knee-breeches and corduroys is what we want to see 
now. Sober clothing tends to sobriety of demeanour, and 
even assists a proper restraint of mind. The nation has 
had a very lively time, doubtless; we have shouted 
Rule Britannia with a vengeance; we have thrown up 
our caps and clapped; we have cultivated national 
sentiment to a high degree. These demonstrations, 
these spendings of passion, have their place. It is a 
good thing to have your feelings strongly moved at 
times ; it is right that your nerves should be strung 
tense ; but if repeated too often this becomes psycho- 
logical dram-drinking, steadily growing on the inebriate 
and steadily weakening in producing the effect required. 
We shall do ourselves no harm if we put away our 
flags and feathers—lay them up carefully, if you will, 
for another season—and look our daily work in 
the face. There seems very little danger of our for- 
getting that we are citizens of a great empire or that 
we are the finest people in the world. We might look 
at the other side with advantage, or at any rate try 
fairly to take stock of our position and see how we 
stand. In the race with other countries where are we, 
and how do we come out in comparison with our own 
record ? 

If we look at English public life, we may not, we 
cannot, be entirely pleased, but on the whole we may 
be fairly happy about it. Criticise in detail and 
criticism will never come to an end, but looked at 
from without, from a distance, (the only way to geta 
just view), public life in this country is seen to be 
quite tolerable. Undoubtedly, if an American, a 
Frenchman, an Italian or a Spaniard, the citizen 
in fact of any country which attempts the game of 
parliamentary government, were to enter upon a 
philosophic stock-taking of this nature, he would 
dismiss politics with a wave of the hand as past re- 
clamation. ‘La politique?” he would say, as did 
Maitre Labori to the Hardwicke Society, ‘‘ Mon 
dieu!’ and he would say no more. In England the 
great majority who enter public life are gentlemen, and 
as men and citizens fairly represent the best elements 
in the population. Here politics attract good men as 
much as ever. The Government of the day always 
contains one or two of the ablest men in the country, 
and if it usually contains some of the least able as well, 
perhaps a just representation of the people demands 
the balance. Measures are of such infinitely little 
importance compared with men that we English may 
be fairly well content with our public life as it is, 
seeing that we live under a parliamentary and demo- 
cratic dispensation. 

The army we have heard much about of late. The 
war has shown one thing conclusively, that the 
English trooper has not deteriorated. We have to 
admit the lack of trained intelligence in the superior 
officers, which must be put down to defective or 
no education. Still we have at least one first-rate 
general, and the army has succeeded in doing 
what it was put to do. But in one respect it 1s 
most seriously and patently deficient—a deficiency the 
nation must make good at any cost—it is too small 
for the requirements of the Empire. This question of 
numbers we shall have to face whether we like it 
or not. If we do not face it now when we are 
strong, we shall some day be driven to do so by disaster. 
We shall, of course, try every expedient wise and un- 
wise, plausible and plainly silly ; and in the end, having 
shirked it until every conceivable alternative has been 
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proved a failure, we shall turn to conscription. Con- | on the nation. If we cannot or will not face them to 


scription is certain ultimately to come; and there is no 
more practical and wholesome duty before the country 
than to look conscription in the face and get accustomed 
to the idea as quickly as it can. When the idea be- 
comes a fact, this terrible bogey and bugbear will be 
shorn of much of its terror. 

In trade we have very uphill work before us. We 
have been losing ground and not an inch shall we be 
allowed to regain without very hard fighting. We, as 
our readers are aware, believe that our retrogres- 
sion in trade, or at any rate our slower rate of 
progress, has for some time been largely due to the 
fiscal system of the country. And we believe that the 
nation will see that fiscal reform on the lines of pre- 
ferential tariffs is becoming imperative, and that in the 
near future public energy will largely be concen- 
trated on this issue. We recognise, of course, that 
many who agree with us that the position of this 
country in respect of trade is very unsatisfactory, that 
we are losing ground, yet do not accept our view on 
international trade policy. But even those who have 
the most robust faith in free trade will hardly deny that 
the Empire at present does not present a common 
front to the enemy in commerce; that for trade 
purposes we are practically so many comparatively 
small countries instead of one great empire; and that if 
concentrated for purposes of foreign trade, the com- 
mercial energy of the empire must tell more in the race 
with other nations than it does now. To this aspect 
of imperial commonweal the Empire will surely soon 
address itself with purpose. 

Educationally it is not possible for us to congratulate 
ourselves. Higher education we have, and it is not 
ineffective. The great universities do their work well, 
as the Military Education Report lately testified, and, 
if the public schools are less intellectually efficient 
than Continental institutions of the kind may seem to 
be, they are certainly far more efficient in forming 
character, a greater educational result. But when 
we turn to the immense mass of children that are not 
sent to elementary schools, and cannot go to public 
schools or the universities, nothing could be worse 
than their educational position. Of these children the 
boys are really not educated at all. For the girls 
certain types of High Schools have made considerable 
provision ; but by no means adequate. This enormous 
class is taught by accident; it has no educational place 
in the country. Some attempt to deal with this crying 
national deficiency is made in the Education Bill now 
before Parliament in the direction of establishing 
authority to deal with secondary education and by co- 
ordinating it with the elementary system. The case of 
the latter is not so serious ; but it is serious enough. 
There is no want of activity here, no want of 
apparatus of all kinds, but vast want of thought, a 
misconception of the object aimed af, promoted 
largely by partisan attitude resulting from popular 
elections for educational purposes. This last weakness 
the nation through Parliament is now occupied with. 
A better educational authority, with no election to face, 
will, we have good hope, take larger and longer views 
as to the right methods of elementary teaching. No 
observant person can help being struck with the ex- 
tremely small influence the years spent in school have on 
the elementary boy and girl in later life. The influence 
seems to wear off almost the moment the child is 
beyond the teacher’s ken. We must have a different 
type of teacher altogether—the teacher problem is 
among the greatest and the most insistent the nation 
has to tackle. 

In matters of social reform next to education comes 
the question of Housing. This is a mechanical matter 
and, complicated as it is, infinitely easier to deal with, 
far less complex, than those we have mentioned before; 
far less difficult than moral questions such as those of 
drink and sex. Ifthe nation chooses to take up the 
housing question in earnest, it will sclve it. The 
sooner it does so, in every way the better ; for procras- 
tination in this matter is daily costing the nation very 
dear, not to speak of the pitiless sacrifice of individual 
children, women, and men. 

These are the matters, of those which collective 
agency can reach, that seem to us to press most urgently 





effect, our flags and cheering will be tinsel and tinkling 
indeed. 


THE BOARD OF TRADE BEFOGGED. 


HE more Sir Alfred Bateman’s memorandum on 
British and Foreign Trade, which we dealt with 

in its statistical bearings Jast week, is examined, the 
more evident does its ineptitude appear. We took no 
objection to its figures, but accepted them at their face 
value, because there was not the slightest reason to do 
more than this to show the utter futility of the apolo- 
getic remarks by which the compiler was constantly 
endeavouring to explain them away. There was no need 
to introduce other denominations of figures than he him- 
self employed ; such as Lord Masham has often quoted 
and which, show that even the damnatory figures of the 
memorandum do not tell the whole depressing truth. 
One need not be an expert in the figures so as to make 
allowances here and deductions there. It is sufficient 
for any plain man to follow those given by Sir Alfred 
Bateman himself relating to our trade in every part of 
the world to become absolutely convinced that our 
manufacturing export trade has decreased over the 
periods he takes, is decreasing, and seems likely to 
decrease. We showed from his own statements that 
the manufactures which we send to China and Japan, 
to European countries, to South America and to South 
Africa have been steadily going down. More striking 
than this is the fact that our colonies in all parts of the 
world are conspicuous in the process by which what 
was British trade is being taken away by foreign rivals 
in a continuous if not in a striking annual amount. 
If a private manufacturer were losing his business in 
the same manner, he would say that it was being tapped 
and undermined by his rivals. Yet Sir Alfred Bateman 
keeps on repeating throughout his memorandum that 
there is nothing to show that while the export trade of 
neighbours has been increasing our own export 


our 
Hrd has been diminishing or even standing still, and 


that it yet remains the largest in actual volume of any 
other nation. 

But this is mere mental confusion. If an old firm ina 
growing neighbourhood, and the world is the neighbour- 
hood in this case of competition between international 
rivals, sees its business going down proportionately 
year after year while his fellow-tradesmen are increas- 
ing theirs, it needs no prophet to foresee the end. 
Would Sir Alfred Bateman talk to the principals of this 
firm in the same way that he talks to the British people : 
and would they be reaily comforted if he did? One of 
the things he tells the nation which he would probably 
impress on the firm is: that there must be strenuous 
effort and careful and energetic improvement in method. 
The firm might reply, We do propose a new method 
and new organisation. There are certain promising 
customers of ours who for various reasons would 
prefer, if we would make some departure from our old 
terms of doing business, to deal with us instead of 
trading as they have been doing with the newer firms. 
We might secure their trade in this way, and instead of 
our sending to them a steadily decreasing quantity 
of goods we should be constantly sending them more, 
because their demand will go on increasing with the 
course of time. The reply of Sir Alfred would be: No 
I cannot advise that ; you must not give special terms 
to any class of customers ; the old firm never did that. 
Should we not say this was a remarkable example of 


mental confusion and perversity ? Yet this is 
exactly the kind of fog into which he _ invites 
the Board of Trade to immerse itself. When he 


is dealing with the country’s trade he sapiently remarks 
that the problem how best the country’s trade can be 
improved by reformed method is of vital interest, 
‘‘though the assistance which the State can give in the 
matter must necessarily be of a limited character” 
That remark, the last in the memorandum, is the key- 
note to the whole, and solves the mystery of the under- 
ground current of apology which runs through it from 
the beginning to the end. 

While in minimising the significance of the figures 
the report is obstinately optimistic, in the view of 
practical advice it is stupidly pessimistic. It dis- 
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poses arbitrarily of the doctrine, which is really not 
so devoid of anything to be said in its favour as 
Sir Alfred assumes, that the State has some part to 
play in the concerns of trade as of other interests of a 
nation. If he is right, then he is right in what we 
term his pessimism which consists in the belief that 
little can be done except by individual effort and strenu- 
ousness. But at the best does he imagine that English 
commercial education and training could ever be so far 
superior to the German that we could make up our lost 
ground against them by improvements in these respects ? 
No! not even by the greater State aid now given to our 
people to which it is common knowledge that the 
German’s present superiority in education is due. 
Again, does he expect Englishmen to regain their former 
position as against the Americans by surpassing them in 
business energy, and strenuousness, and devotion to 
the ideals of business life? Hardly we should think ; 
and if our material resources are not likely to give 
us the advantage in the future that we had in the past, 
then Sir Alfred Bateman, because he wants to turn out 
a Free-trade memorandum, lands himself and the Board 
of Trade into a dense fog of pessimism whose darkness 
is only irradiated by fitful gleams of complacent and 
unreasoning optimism. That is where the memo- 
randum leads on Sir Alfred Bateman’s principles ; 
and it condemned by anticipation any hopes founded on 
the attitude of the Conference of colonial representatives 
who, we suspect, were put hors de combat by a rigid 
application to them of the doctrines of Board of Trade 
officials who are in this state of mental fog. Is the at- 
tempt to bring the various members of the empire into a 
closer connexion of interests for trade purposes to become 
abortive by such a non possumus as is Contained in the 
conclusion of this Board of Trade memorandum? It 
is essentially an effort, through the State, to strengthen 
the position of its members by State action, and it is 
prejudged and reduced to nullity beforehand by officials 
of a department which should at the least be free to 
interpret the facts with which it is most intimately 
concerned, without being committed by its officers 
to self-stultification in any efforts it .may make. 
We should think the time has come for those who 
collect statistics for it to drop reiterating in muffled tones 
the maxims which no decent modern book on economics 
would permit to encumber its pages, though they would 
have been full of them in the days when the Naviga- 
tion Acts were repealed half a century ago. Let these 
obsolete statisticians confine themselves to their own 
business, and let statesmen see the facts clearly for 
themselves and not through a fog. If it were not too 
much to hope, we should like to think this might be the 
last of Board of Trade returns prepared by officials who 
are incapacitated from rendering practical help because 
they have made themselves impotent by slavish sub- 
servience to exploded theories. These voices from 
economic graves are not impressive: they are merely 
the twittering of the strengthless shades, whom the 
living only pity for their melancholy inability either to 
be still or to cross into the land of oblivion. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION OF SURFACES. 


tS would be excusable for an enemy to define Univer- 
sity extension as that which being extended ever 
so far in all directions never meets with any result. Its 
friends would say of its lectures that they hold out to 
all who would avail themselves the hope ot easy know- 
ledge ; that for the first time they have brought within 
reach of everyone the wealth of modern science and 
research ; that they go a long way towards reaching 
that consummation, which everyone is now a good 
enough socialist to desire, equality of educational 
opportunity ; that they are to an elder public what the 
board schools are to the children. One might easily 
grant this last parallel without conceding undue merit 
to extension lectures. The name itself is unfortunate 
like very many other educational terms and unhappily 
suggests that old contrast of the formal logicians 
between ‘‘extent”’ and ‘‘content”. The two are apt 
to vary inversely and width of extent generally to be 
compensated by restriction of content. 

At first sight there seems to be a pretty parallel 











between the scene at the annual summer meeting, held 
in the long vacation alternately at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and the Universities during term in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Then people of all 
sorts and conditions flocked up to Oxford in multitudes, 
greatly outnumbering the present list of undergraduates. 
They were not exactly members of the University, 
though they were full of its spirit, and found what 
homes they could in any quarter of the town. All 
that most people know of these early students is that 
they were forbidden to play marbles on the steps of 
Queen’s and that they were so poor that the University 
was in the habit of turning pawnbroker to help them 
pay their small fees. But never was a time or place 
when education was more real. Men wrestled with 
bare texts, struggled to hear the great doctors and 
expressed an admiration for them as for the great ones 
of the earth; and they were as much in earnest as the 
Parisians, in an age when the discussion of the number 
of angels that could dance on the point of a needle 
divided acontinent. Both in their number and in the 
strangeness of their mixture, as well as in their struggle 
for the cheaper lodging, the crowds that invade the un- 
happy Universities in the long vacation recall those early 
students. If they are not tempted ‘‘to play marbles 
on the steps of Queen’s”’ any porter will tell you of their 
tendency to desecrate the sanctity of the grass in the 
quads. They have also the same cosmopolitan air. 
Crowds of foreigners are among them, who attend 
all the lectures, heedless of the farrago of themes, in 
order to pick up English; and you hear in the streets 
the accent of every county. But the parallel becomes 
a contrast when we get to the spirit of the twelfth 
and of the twentieth centuries. Who ever heard 
of an extension student wrestling with a text or 
of sacrificing personal discomfort for the sake of 
knowledge? The visit to the University is looked upon 
as a holiday jaunt, a picnic intellectual as well as 
alimentary, at which you pick up and swallow, if 
not digest, whatever comes to hand. The lecturers, if 
they are not of the quality of Grosseteste or Roger 
Bacon, are men skilled in their several subjects. But 
it is the object of each to make his theme easy, to give 
attractive conclusions, sketchy purviews, not to be dull, 
but so to lecture that each one of his audience may go 
away and write an essay on the subject,—which the 
lecturer will presently label with au a, ( or y,—without 
troubling to look up sources. The desire of the bulk 
of the ‘‘students”’, of whom a huge proportion are 
women, is the same as that of the typical American girl. 
t is compulsory for her, if she is to be any success in 
society, to talk always and on any subject. Five 
minutes’ silence is fatal to her, for it is bad manners for 
a man to lead the conversation. Her education is 
therefore designed to give a sort of extended glibness 
and she studies—the number is quoted from a boast 
made the other day by one of the victims—seventeen 
subjects in the week. Anyone who has found himself 
in a roomful of extension students will know how 
nearly they approach this trans-Atlantic ideal of 
drawing-room omniscience. 

Tt would be unfair to take this summer picnic as a 
type of University extension in its highest development. 
But the syllabus that is now being gone through at 
Cambridge is in itself a criticism of the whole move- 
ment. On one day the two principal subjects were 
‘Poverty in Provincial Towns” and ‘‘the Housing 
Problem” on which different speakers ‘‘ explained 
the obvious and expatiated on the commonplace”. 
Now, to quote the unique example of facetiousness 
in all Mill’s writings, ‘‘ imaginary axioms about nothing 
in particular” are all very well for a debating society 
in which no one need fetter his impartiality by weighing 
arguments ; and it may be an improving pastime to 
listen to such a debate or to take part in it. But to 
consider that’ this sort of thing is education is indeed 
to plant the tree of education upside down, with its 
‘leaves in the ground and its roots in the air”. And 
yet how many of those who flock, as they say, to ‘‘ the 
seats of learning” think that they have had extended 
to them the benefit of ‘‘literze humaniores”’, that they 
are potential ‘‘firsts”’ in Greats or the Tripos, Part II. 
It is in the interpretation of their intention that the 
chief danger of the lectures lies. 
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There is one virtue in extension, which is undoubted, 
though it has not found place in the testimonial of its 
supporters. These peripatetic lectures give a very 
pleasant opening for promising bachelors of arts who 
have done well in the schools. It gives them something 
to do directly they leave Oxford or Cambridge and 
perhaps helps them to smooth out the wrinkles in 
subjects on which they have had insufficient time to 
specialise. The teachers are enabled by it to teach 
themselves and to win the benefit of that special study 
which is discouraged in the learner. Take the ordinary 
student in a provincial town. One year his intellect 
will be stimulated by lectures on Greek history and he 
will learn to draw a plan of the battle of Marathon 
and perhaps will get by heart a verse of ‘‘ The Isles of 
Greece”. The next year he will think after a 
course of eight lectures that all he does not know 
about Early English architecture and transition-Norman 
is not knowledge. In the course of five or six years 
the five or six pigeonholes in his brain will be full. 
His knowledge will get mixed up and the omniscient 
student will find himself wondering in his dreams 
whether or no the mountains that ‘‘ look on Marathon ” 
are ‘‘ perpendicular”? or have Corinthian bases. In 
all seriousness this fluttering from subject to subject, 
which is directly encouraged by the extension lectures, 
is too much strain for the intellectual machinery of 
many students. We know an actual case where an 
organiser of these lectures became so exhausted in the 
chase after elusive knowledge, got on the scent, as it 
were, of so many fresh foxes, that his mind gave way. 
He could not keep it up and it was two years before he 
could attend to his affairs. At provincial meetings of 
citizens called together to discuss what subject should 
be asked for, it is common to find all the more sensible 
proposals ruled out of order at once. ‘‘ Why we have 
had that before” is the argument and no one would 
risk her reputation for intelligence by opposing it; for 
to follow up one subject is a thing that no seeker after 
culture—with what rich suavity the word is pronounced ! 
—would dream of, in the provinces. 

A pleasant theory lies behind the idea of these 
lectures which caused an outburst of enthusiasm when 
they were first suggested. The folk, it was thought, 
would find their desire for knowledge stimulated and 
would be inspired to go on with subjects of which they 
were given a tempting glimpse. The lectures would 
‘‘half reveal and half conceal” the wonders beyond 
and tempt to original research. But the result of 
giving people these tit-bits has been to encourage 
them to ‘‘grudge the throe” of personal effort. 
Much the same result has come about by the publica- 
tion of the little handbooks of science—Grant Allen’s 
for example,—which have lately become so popular. 
They make the thing so easy, so attractive. In a few 
hours you can steal the wealth amassed by years of 
hard work and if not ‘‘conquer Berkeley with a grin”, 
for philosophy is not one of the popular subjects, at 
least refute Darwin with a gesture. No one, especially 
perhaps a boy or a woman, who has once found out that 
he can get along by easy theft will ever afterwards take 
kindly to hard work. Schoolmasters are beginning to find 
fault on the same ground with the very full notes which 
now swell out the school editions of the classics. There 
was a recent example of a boy who went successfully 
through a term without once looking at the text of his 
Horace in preparation. But he always learned the 
notes by heart! How many extension students have 
done as he: learned their notes by heart and then left 
the subject for ever. 

The organisers of the extension movement are partly 
aware of the weakness of the system. The popular 
lecture is usually followed by a real students’ class in 
which essays are corrected and questions asked. And 
there is no better education than good conversation. 
Here and there efforts have been made to make the 
courses continuous. In Oxford, for example, the yearly 
lectures, not to be compared with the biennial picnic, 
dealt with history in successive centuries. Here 
and there in the North, where thanks to the 
sound sense of the people the system is at its best, 
real good has been done. The enthusiasm of the 
people is astonishing and by sheer force of their zeal 
they have converted popular lectures into effective con- 
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tinuation classes. Thanks entirely to the coaching and 
lectures of an extension lecturer a young mechanic was 
lately enabled to win a Balliol scholarship for history ; 
and the example is not unique. It is a fair inference 
that one success of this sort is not an accident, but 
issues from the sound work of many genuine workers. 
It is because here and there such work of real educa- 
tional value is stimulated by extension lectures that 
one feels the greater regret in seeing stores of energy 
wasted in providing literary and scientific tit-bits which 
spoil the intellectual digestion of the students and are 
so far immoral that they teach conceit. If Socrates 
was the wisest of men because he alone knew that he 
knew nothing, where in the scale of wisdom do the 
extensionists come who are taught to think that they 
know something of everything ? 
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VIVE LES SCGEURS! 


“\FTEN, within the last month, a month to be 

known henceforward as the month of expulsions, 

a cruel month, often have we recalled Madame Mathilde 
Serao’s masterly study of ‘‘ Sceur Jeanne de la Croix”. 
She, too, was expelled: she, a nun—a shy, timid 
woman, frail and gentle. Hers had been a peaceful 
life until the Italian commissary of police knocked at 
the convent gates, bade the Mother Superior and the 
Sisters disperse, depart, go anywhere. Which road, 
which refuge? The commissary only shrugged his 
shoulders, saying, ‘‘Go”. And out into the streets 
went Sceur Jeanne de la Croix trembling, terrified. 
Behind, the convent; over there, the city—from calm 
into tumult, strife. Soeur Jeanne then gained her first 
glimpse of the world : saw shabby streets, coarse faces, 
cruel actions: heard oaths, harsh voices: witnessed 
impertinences, vulgarities. Passers-by stared at the 
woman, for she was pale, and looked bewildered, and 
walked unsteadily ; but on and on went Sceur Jeanne 
de la Croix, into the heart of the city . There, 
let us leave her; leave her in order to recall another 
Sceur Jeanne, and Sceurs Madeline and Marie, and 
other Sisters. Pale, also, these women, and no less 
bewildered. We can see them still, although they said 
good-bye to Paris three weeks ago. We can see them 
walking through the streets, two by two, a long pro- 
cession. Expelled—but nevertheless escorted, sur- 
rounded. Hundreds of sympathisers marching by their 
side; and at every window spectators. Policemen and 
gendarmes motionless at street corners, and policemen 
and gendarmes accompanying the procession. The 
traffic interrupted—and often rough omnibus drivers 
and monstrous cochers uncovered. Then, cheers and 
cheers, and the ringing cry—‘‘ Vive les Sceurs”. But 
like Sceur Jeanne de la Croix these Sisters appeared 
terrified ; and they scarcely glanced at the crowd, and 
they rarely spoke to one another. Each had her bundle, 
and clasped it closely. Poor little bundles—con- 
taining no doubt every belonging. Old Sisters 
and young Sisters; and here and there, priests. 
‘““Courage, ma Soeur”, said one of the latter, and 
the Sister tried to smile. It was dusty and it was hot. 
All sounds : the warnings of steam trams, the shouting 
of camelots, the orders of the police, and always the 
cheers. ‘‘ Au revoir, mes Sceurs”, cried a lady from a 
window, waving her handkerchief. ‘‘Au revoir, mes 
Sceurs”, repeated gamins, for once serious. As ina 
dream, the Sisters slowly advanced ; then, the end, the 
Gare S. Lazare. Two by two they filed through the 
gates into the station, but only a few of their friends 
were allowed to enter also. In the waiting-room, they 
paused, stood silent, waited for a priest to return with 
the tickets and conduct them to the platform. Without 
the crowd was shouting ‘‘ Vive les Sceurs”, within the 
porters and officials touched their caps respectfully—but 
here he is, the priest. ‘‘Venez, mes Sceurs.” ‘‘ Nous 
vous suiverons, mon pere.” Out on to the platform 
then ; always two by two, always bewildered. Up the 
platform, to that long train. Quite twelve priests to 
help the Sisters into their compartments, hand in their 
bundles afterthem. Benedictions, blessings—and again 
‘Courage, ma Sceur”. In this carriage sat Sisters 
seemingly unconscious; in that one was an old, old 
nun crying, and another holding fast a priest’s hand. 
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A shrill whistle, and the doors of the compartments 
closed less roughly than usual by an official. ‘‘ Vive 
les Sceurs” shouted at the top of his voice a grimy 
fellow who was working on an engine opposite. 
“* Courage”, and ‘‘ Au revoir”; and ‘‘ Merci, mon 
pere”’, and ‘‘ Priez pour nous, mon pere”’, and ‘ Adieu, 
mon pére”. And sobs, and tears. Then, the sound 
of steam ; and bareheaded on the platform the priests, 
the porters, the spectators watched the train move 
slowly out of the station. Not a face at the windows, 
though ; not a last glimpse to be gained of the Sisters. 

. . Another vision: and the scene, Brittany. If the 
Parisians respected and sympathised with the nuns, 
the Bretons loved theirs. And so—resistance. Sceur 
Jeanne was to be protected and her home was 
to be guarded day and night. Uncouth, brutal 
if you like, these peasants ; but tender upon 
this occasion and ready to sacrifice themselves. Old 
customs were abandoned and new ways introduced. 
One no longer retired at sunset and rose at five; one 
no longer thought only of the fields. No hours were 
kept—the peasant scarcely slept. And instead of 
ploughing and digging, he took to building palisades 
round Sceur Jeanne’s home and erecting barricades. 
How he worked and worked, and how he watched at 
night. Never were there longer vigils—for sentinels 
were stationed in the lanes and horsemen patrolled the 
country around for an entire fortnight. In quest of 
what? Soldiers, policemen, gendarmerie: the enemy. 
And, at intervals, the peasants prayed, and chanted 
‘hymns, and approached Sceur Jeanne’s home, shouting, 
“Vive nos Sceurs”. There were false alarms: sud- 
denly the tocsin sounded, summoning the sentinels 
and horsemen to the village square. Often did the 
bells ring out, and invariably the peasants answered 
the call. No rest, no distractions; anxiety all the 
time, the keenest anxiety. And when the enemy 
arrived the peasants were prepared, and defended 
the Sisters with all their might, and drove the soldiers 
‘back again and again. Their wives assisted, and were 
injured. Only after a five hours’ battle did the Bretons 
give in. And then, when the Sisters issued from their 
schools, the peasants surrounded them and wrung 
their hands and shouted ‘‘ Vive les Sceurs”. And all 
the time the tocsin sounded and hymns were chanted 
and blessings were demanded. And most of the 
‘soldiers felt ashamed. Again, a station; once more, 
farewells. Expelled! ... 

So have the Sisters been banished at last, and so has 
the| Frenchman displayed his anger at their departure. 
One Frenchman’s opinion has been ignored : he, then, 
must be a great man who has ventured to deal savagely 
with a body respected and admired by the entire 
country ? In his own way a very great man? Some- 
thing of a Napoleon? All strength? Well—scarcely. 
The man is M. Combes: and who is M. Combes? 
Combes, Combes? Parisians asked themselves that 
question when he succeeded M. Waldeck-Rousseau two 
months ago. ‘*Connais pas”, said the boulevardier. 
‘‘Mystere”’, declared Paul of the Latin Quarter. ‘‘Un 
€tranger sans doute”, guessed the Montmartrois. 
And then it was discovered that M. Combes had written 
books, and had been Minister of Public Instruction in 
the Bourgeois Cabinet. Not much, surely? No very 
glorious part? Rather a dismal record, in fact. Of 
all recent premiers, the obscurest; and of all recent 
premiers, the most impudently ambitious. Said he, 
“‘ Waldeck made his reputation by daring; I, in my 
turn, will be daring, and also become famous”. Thus, 
at least, does the Parisian explain M. Combes’ violent 
enforcement of the Associations Law. Certainly, to- 
wards the end, ‘‘ Waldeck” was not popular, but to quote 
a boulevardier, ‘‘M. Combes’ arrival makes us regret 
even M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s departure”. And that 
is the opinion of Paris, from the Latin Quarter to Mont- 
martre, from the boulevards to black Belleville. Now 
and then, during our perambulations, we hear M. Combes 
described as a ‘‘canaille”, an ‘‘idiot”, a ‘‘ brigand”’, 
a madman”; and in the Champs Elysées café-con- 
certs, the centre of Paris at this season, each attack 
upon the Premier provokes loud applause. When a 
gamin feels dul], he, if no policeman be in sight, relieves 
his feelings by crying, ‘‘A bas Combes”. On the 
other hand if he feel blithe, he shouts ‘‘ Vive les 








And Parisians smile upon him, and the 
policeman pays no heed. As for the Press it attacks 
M. Combes in fierce fashion, or ridicules him. And 
ridicule in Paris is more injurious than abuse, and so 
M. Combes must pale before the dialogues in the 
‘* Figaro”. Scene: M. Combes in his dining-room ; 
enter, three servants. Each servant asks the Premier 
whether he will have beds placed in his drawing-room 
and study. Why? asks M. Combes. And each servant 
replies that his brothers and sisters and cousins havebeen 
sent home since the expulsion of the Sisters, and that 
they have nowhere to sleep, and that M. Combes alone 
is responsible for this. And M. Combes lays beds and 
beds—so many beds that they have to be established 
in the hall and on the landings of the staircase. And 
children occupy his home and destroy his papers. 
Also, M. Combes is shown dismissing innumerable 
employés . . . because they have sisters ; again, he is 
seen ordering his coachmen to avoid the Rue Saints- 
Péres, the Rue Saint-Dominique, the Gare Saint 
Lazare, and threatens him with instant dismissal if he 
pass a religious school or church. 

Seriously, however, M. Combes is in an unenviable 
position, and to-day he must bitterly regret his daring. 
He is not to be seen abroad, driving; and many of his 
visits to the provinces have been postponed. He ts 
‘“le gros Combes”. He is caricatured in every illus- 
trated sheet, and he is condemned by the chansonnier 
and strolling singer. And, worst of all, he is snubbed 
by his colleagues and treated coldly by M. Loubet. 
Also, there is strife in the Cabinet; and no one 
seeks his intervention. General André and M. Camille 
Pelletan scowl at one another, and M. Rouvier scowls 
at M. Pelletan; and all three scowl at M. Combes. 
He, as Premier, would make peace ; but General André, 
who has become proud, whose white steed at the 
Military Review has been compared to General 
Boulanger’s black charger—significant, that—looks 
down upon the obscure M. Combes, and M. Pelletan— 
who is fiery—replies hotly, and M. Rouvier—who is 
imperturbable—ignores him. So are his holidays 
troubled, spoilt; and then he must fear the coming of 
October. For, on the very day that the Chambers 
meet, a huge manifestation will be held on the Place de 
la Concorde; and, from the tribune, the Premier will 
hear the cries of ‘‘A bas Combes” and ‘‘ Vive les 
Sceurs”. Probably, in the Chamber itself, the same 
cries will arise. Interpellations ? Dozens of them. 
After the folly of Combes, the fall of Combes; and once 
again—‘‘ Vive les Sceurs”’. 


Sceurs ”’, 








A POET OF DEVOTION. 


1 is curious that in spite of the wonderful success of 

the Anglo-Catholic movement, it has produced but 
little poetry. Indeed, after one has remembered the 
‘‘ Christian Year”, and the Poems of Christina 
Rossetti, and ‘‘ Lead kindly Light”, one has perhaps 
named nearly all the poetry which is religious that the 
nineteenth century brought us. f 

And on looking back over English literature it is 
remarkable, remembering the extraordinary religious 
emotion of our race, how little religious poetry there 
really is. Crashaw, whose exquisite verses are far too 
little known, Herbert who on the other hand is perhaps 
better known than he deserves to be, and Vaughan who 
of the three is by far the most profound and the most 
poetic, are our only religious poets strictly speaking ; 
and having remembered these, who is left that is worthy 
of remembrance? Not Milton surely, for his magnifi- 
cent and tremendous epic sings of a tragedy that 
is outside the world, mysterious, unthinkable,— 
the war of some profounder Zeus against Prome- 
theus. It would be idle to suppose that ‘‘ Para- 
dise Lost” had any deeper or closer meaning for us 
to-day than the Trojan War and the Adventures and 
Wanderings of Odysseus. That is not a religious 
poem in which the author from the very beginning 
engages our interest and our emotions for his hero 
against the gods. But of quite another religion than 
that of John Milton were Crashaw and_ Herbert 
and Vaughan thinking at Little Gidding or at Bemerton 
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or at Oxford. An older religion it may well be, 
simpler, full of a profounder human emotion than 
Paganism even at its highest in the mind of some poet- 
philosopher could attain. No one, at any rate of our 
own day, ever read Milton in order to experience any 
subtle religious emotion. Yet it is just that emotion 
lightened and transfigured perhaps by poetry, that one 
finds in Crashaw, an! in one who lived half a cen- 
tury before Crashaw, in Abraham Fraunce. Utterly 
forgotten beyond any forgetfulness that can ever 
befal Crashaw, Fraunce in his day was a_ well- 
known poet—so well known as to be among those 
happy few mentioned by Spenser. The date of 
his birth is not known, but after going as is supposed 
to Shrewsbury School, he matriculated as a pensioner 
of S. John’s College Cambridge 20 May, 1575. He 
was elected a Fellow in 1580, and ‘‘commenced M.A. 
in 1583, about which time he removed to Gray’s Inn”. 
He was the friend of Sir Philip Sidney and of Henry 
Earl of Pembroke, and of Spenser, who calls him 
the ‘‘ Hablest wit of most I know this day”. Nothing 
more is known of him. In his day he was chiefly 
remarkable as the champion of the hexameter as 
opposed to the stanza of Spenser and Sir Philip Sidney. 
If Fraunce had had his way, probably the ‘ Fairy 
Queen” would have been written in hexameters. It is 
not for this that we are in his debt, but for a delightful 
poem on the Nativity of Christ, called ‘‘ Emmanuel ” 
written in hexameters that seem always on the point 
of rhyming. And considering our poverty of religious 
poetry it is extraordinary that anything so charming 
as this poem should have been so utterly forgotten. 
There is some curious simplicity in our religious verse 
that renders it without rhetoric highly emotional, as in 
that piece ‘‘On the Nativity of our Blessed Lord”, by 
Richard Crashaw. Nor is it altogether wanting in the 
opening lines in the apostrophe to Christ in this poem 
of Fraunce. 
. .. ‘Christ Jesus mighty redeemer 
Of forlorn mankind, .. . 
Christ lovely reporter 

Of goodspell gospel, Maid’s Son, celestial offspring 
Whose sweet birth in skies, caused angels tor to be 

singing. 
Look sweet Babe from above lend gracious ears to my 

prayers 
So shall these lips, this mouth this tongue be thy 

praisers.” 


And then, after so sweet a vocative, he too to the 
lilt of old Greece, to the march of the stories of the old 
gods, yet with a kind of utter simplicity foreign even to 
their oldest poets, tells the story of Christmas once 
more : 


“Seely shepherds by night their flocks were warily 

watching 

And fro the skies they saw strange brightness mightily 
shining 

Down to the ground they fell: but an angel cheerful 
appeared 

And with joyful news their trembling hearts he re- 
newed, 

‘Fear not friendly shepherds for I bring good news 
from Olympus. 


This day born is a babe, his name is called Jesus 

Only Salve to the sick and Pardon free to the sinner. 

And take this for a sign: this babe is asleep ina 
manger 

Wrapt in swaddling clothes, sweet soul and cast in a 
comer! a. 


And in the midst of the more familiar and simple 
narrative there comes the utter simplicity, the perfect 
tact of faith in dealing with the miraculous, the thoughts 
of Mary, the humility of the man ‘‘ called just Joseph ” 
and the voice of Gabriel, and returning to the story of 
the shepherds as to something infinitely precious, he 
tells how :— 


‘‘ Seely shepherds ran down to behold their only re- 
deemer 

And found all to be true and saw Christ lay’d in a 
manger. 
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Then they praised God, most cheerful company keep- 
' ing. 

Glory to God most high, good will to man and to his. 
offspring, 

Peace to the earth itself and to all that on earth is 
abiding. 

So that on every side, this glorious echo resounded 

Glory to God most high which mankind freely re- 
deemed.” 


And again in wonder at that immortal scene in the 
stable he exclaims as it were with a serene and perfect 
smile : 


‘‘Christ who no place holds, in so small a place is 
abiding.” 


There is indeed a sort of caress in a line like that, the 
mere simplicity of which carries it to a very true kind 


of poetry. And so he continues: 
‘Sing then friendly shepherds and Angels all be a, sing- 
ing 
Come fro the east you kings ana make acceptable 
offering 
Gold to the golden babe of golden time the begin- 
ning.” 


But this relic of the early youth of our race, before 
we had discovered the exquisite poetic music of 
Spenser, or the immortality of prose in the Bible, or 
the profound understanding of Shakespeare’s plays, is 
on occasion, and for a moment, modern enough, in its 
own strength and naturalness. Such a line as this, for 
instance, might have been written in our day: 


‘* When great grandame Eve with a bitter sweet he 
beguiled.” 


And then, as the early Italian painters dreamed, so he 
speaks of Heaven as Olympus, of God as the Thunderer, 
of Hell as Avernus, and above all perhaps one is caught 
by his humanity—hbis human nature—as in these lines 
Peter’s betrayal : 


‘* Peter saw all this, Peter the manly protester 
Peter stirred not a foot, Peter that mighty protector, 
Peter stout Peter by a girl—by a paltry damsel 
Is dashed is vanquished, forsakes his Master Jesus.’” 


It is a far cry maybe from this work of Abraham 
Fraunce to the subtleties of Crashaw or the perfumes 
of Herbert or the mysticism of Vaughan. Yet we 
find him a true brother—though an older. These men 
are far more initiated and far Jess simple—even, if 
we except Crashaw, less sincere than he, yet it is easy 
to see the relationship. If we compare for instance 
Crashaw’s lines on the ‘‘ Nativity” with this poem 
‘*Emmanuel”’, how different, how infinitely greater as 
poetry, are they, yet how Jike. Has the world 
ceased to find the story of Christ poetical at all, 
and, in giving up gradually its faith in so super- 
natural an event, no longer finds any beauty even 
in the legend? But how profoundly moved, how 
enthusiastic is this poet of the sixteenth century, how 
eager for all the details of the night from which he says. 
even an indifferent world shall understand ‘‘ began our 
endless joy”. He at least felt the perfection of that 
Starry night, with the shepherds in the fields; that 
is the real poetry of religion; because he had faith, 
because he believed. 


STARLINGS IN CONGREGATION. 


ea Bas are most interesting when they flock,. 
each night, to their accustomed roosting-place— 
in autumn more especially when their numbers are 
greatest. It is difficult to say, exactly, when the: 
more commonplace instincts and emotions which have 
animated the birds throughout the day begin to pass 
into that strange excitement which heralds and per- 
vades the home-flying. Comparatively early, however, 
in the afternoon many may be seen sitting in the pear 
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or apple trees of orchards and singing in a very full- 
throated manner. They are not eating the fruit, a dead 
and fruitless tree holds as many in proportion to its size 
as any of the other ones. Presently a compact flock 
comes down in an adjacent meadow and this is 
gradually joined by many of the singing birds. The 
swollen numbers now fly about from one part of the 
field to another, rising and coming down all together 
and moving over the ground with a quick step and a 
curious sort of flurry in all their motions. Whilst 
watching these birds other flocks begin to sweep by on 
hurrying pinions and one notices that many of the high 
elm trees into which they wheel are already stocked with 
birds, whilst the air begins gradually to fill with a 
vague, babbling susurrus, that, blending with the still- 
ness or with each accustomed sound, is perceived before 
it is heard—a felt atmosphere of song. One by one, 
or mingling with one another, these flocks leave the 
trees and fly on towards the wood of their rest, but by 
that principle which impels some of any number, how- 
ever great, to join any other great number, many 
detach themselves from the main stream of advance 
and fly to the ever-increasing multitudes which still 
wheel or walk over the fields. It seems strange that 
these latter should hitherto have resisted that general 
movement which has robed each tree with life and 
made a music of the air, but all at once, with a whirring 
hurricane of wings they rise like brown spray of the 
earth, and, mounting above one of the highest elms, 
come sweeping suddenly down upon it, in the most 
violent and erratic manner, whizzing and zigzageging 
about from side to side as they descend and making 
a loud, rushing sound with the wings, which, as 
with rooks, who do the same thing, is only heard 
on such occasions. But all of them are moving 
on, the immediate fields and trees are now empty of 
birds, and to follow their movements farther, one must 
proceed, with all haste, towards the roosting-place. 
They have not yet got so far, however. About a mile’s 
distance from it, at the tail of a little village, there isa 
certain meadow, emerald-green, dotted all over with 
unusually fine, tall elms. In these—their accustomed 
last halting-place—the starlings, now in vast numbers, 
are swarming and gathering in a much more remark- 
able manner than has hitherto been the case. It is 
always on the top of the tree that they settle and the 
instant they do so it becomes suddenly brown, whilst 
there bursts from it, as though from some great natural 
musical-box, a mighty volume of sound that is like the 
plash of waters, mingled with a sharper, steelier note, 
the dropping of innumerable needles on a marble floor. 
On a sudden the sing-song ceases and there is a great 
roar of wings ‘as the entire host swarm out from the 
tree, make a wheel or half-wheel or two close about it, 
and then, as though unable to go further, seem drawn 
back into it, again, by some strong attractive force. 
Or they will fly from one tree to another of a group 
‘standing near together, swarming into each, and pre- 
senting, as they cluster in myriads about it, before 
settling, more the appearance of a vast swarm of bees 
or some other insects than of birds. These flights out 
from the trees, always very sudden, seem sometimes to 
be absolutely instantaneous, whilst in every case 
it is obvious that vast numbers must move in 
the same twinkle of time, as though they were 
threaded together. All this time fresh bands are 
continuing to arrive, draining different areas of the 
country. From tree to field, from earth to sky, again, 
is flung and whirled about the brown, throbbing mantle 
of life and joy, nature grows glad with sound and com- 
motion, children shout and clap their hands, old village 
women run to the doors of cottages to gaze and 
wonder—the starlings make them young. Blessed, 
harmless community !—the men are out, no guns are 
there, it is like the golden age. And now it is the 
final flight, or rather the final many flights, for it is 
seldom—perhaps never—that all, or even nearly all 
arrive together. As to other great things so to this 
daily miracle there are small beginnings, the wonder of 
it grows and grows. First a few quite small bands are 
seen flying rapidly, yet soberly, which as they near, or 
pass over the silent wood—their pleasant dormitory— 
sweep outwards and fly restlessly round in circles now 
vast, now narrow, but of which it is ever the centre. 





‘‘Then comes wandering by” one single bird, alone, 
cut off by lakes of solitary air from all its myriad com- 
panions. Some three or four follow—separately, indeed, 
but not widely sundered—then a dozen together which 
the three or four join, then another small band which 
is joined by one of those that have gone before it, itself 
now, probably, swollen by amalgamation. Now comes 
afar larger band and this one, instead of joining or 
being joined, divides, and streaming out in two direc- 
tions, follows one or other of those circling streams of 
restless hurrying flight that girdle, as with a zone of 
love and longing, the darksome, lonely-lying wood. A 
more immense crowd follows, and now, more and 
faster than the eye can follow, band grows upon band, 
the sky darkens, the air is heavy with the ceaseless 
sweep of pinions, till, glinting and gleaming, their 
weary wayfaring turned to swiftest arrows of trium- 
phant flight—toil become ecstasy, prose an epic song— 
with rush and roar of wings, with a mighty commotion, 
the bands sweep together into one enormous cloud. 
And still they circle, now dense like a polished roof, 
now disseminated like the meshes of some vast all- 
heaven-sweeping net, now darkening, now flashing 
out a million rays of light, wheeling, rending, 
tearing, darting, crossing and piercing one another 
—a madness in the sky. All is the starlings now 
they are no more birds but a part of elemental 
nature, a thing — affecting and controlling other 
things. Through them one sees the sunset, the sky 
must peep through their chinks. Surely all must 
now be come. But, as the thought arises, a black, 
portentous cloud shapes itself on the distant horizon ; 
swiftly it comes up gathering into its vast ocean the 
small streams and driblets of flight, it approaches the 
mighty host and is the mightier, devours, absorbs it, 
and sailing grandly on the vast accumulated multitude 
seems now to make the very air, and be itself the sky. 
As a rule this great concourse separates, again, into two 
main and various smaller bodies, and it is now, and 
more especially amongst the latter, that one may 
witness those beautiful and varied evolutions which are 
equally a charm to the eye anda puzzle to the brain. 
Each band, as it circles round, permeated with a fire of 
excitement ‘and glad alacrity, assumes diverse shapes, 
becoming, with the quickness of light, a balloon, an 
oil-flask, a long, narrow myriad-winged serpent rapidly 
thridding the air, a comet with tail stretched suddenly 
out or a huge scarf flung about the sky in folds and 
shimmers. Amass of flying birds must, indeed, assume 
some shape, though it is only on these occasions that 
one sees such shapes as these. More evidential of 
similar and simultaneous motion throughout a vast 
body are these striking colour-changes that are 
often witnessed. For instance a great flock of 
flying birds will be collectively of the usual dark 
brown shade. In one instant—as quickly as Sirius 
twinkles from green to red or red to gold—it has 
become a light grey. Another instant and it is again 
brown and this whilst the rapidly moving host seem to 
occupy the same space in the air, so lightning-quick 
have been the two flashes of motion and colour—for 
both may be visible—through the living medium—as 
though one had said ‘‘ One, two ” or blinked the eyes 
twice. Yetin the sky all is a constant quantity, the 
sinking sun has neither rushed in nor out; on all the 
wide landscape round no change of light and shade has 
fallen, and other bands of moving birds maintain their 
uniform hue. Obviously the effect has been due to a 
sudden change of angle in each bird’s body in regard to 
the light—as when one rustles a shot-silk dress—and 
this change has shot, in the same second of time, 
through myriads of bodies. 

The way, or, rather, ways, in which the starlings 
finally enter their wood is more interesting, perhaps, 
than all the rest ; but space here fails me even for a 
brief abstract from a sheaf of notes. For the same 
reason I will but mention a peculiar note differing from 
all their other ones which the birds utter on these their 
restward journeys. 
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NIGHT. AND MORNING. 


POST LUCEM TENEBRZ 1882. 


Y nimble thoughts have all too soon outrun 

- The laggard age and, pausing breathless, see 
For laughter tears and for tranquillity 

Unrest and for their much emotion none. 

The old faiths have fallen behind me one by one 
And left me sorrowful. It may well be 

The day will dawn on others. As for me 

I know I shall not live to see the sun. 


Therefore herein shall be my comfort cold, 
Hearing the knell of drear self-pity rung— 
“Too late I came into a world too old ”— 
In my despair’s despite to answer “ Nay, 
Too soon I came into a world too young— 
Could I but watch one hour it were broad day!” 


POST TENEBRAS LUX 1902. 


Thou whom thus late I know for power divine, 
Spirit of good, enkindle thou my cold, 

Make thou humility not mockery mine 
And make me in faith and not in flouting bold. 


Break, brightness, on my dark and let my soul, 
Whose long cold night of mockery melts away, 

Spring to the sunrise like a thing made whole, 
Ambitious of the dayspring and the day. 


THE TRADE IN BULBS. 


WE suppose that most people if they were asked to 

give offhand a list of manufactured products 
which have become most associated with popular 
pleasure and recreation during, say, the last twenty- 
five years would hardly get much further than 
bicycles. They would never dream of including in 
it the larger number of our modern flowers. The 
phrase manufactured product usually starts in the mind 
some notion of machinery, or things that machinery 
makes ; and who would think of calling flowers a manu- 
factured article? And yet what are our hyacinths, 
and tulips, and crocuses, and narcissi but beautiful pro- 
ducts imagined, designed and put together with artful 
skill by the invention, craft and unwearying patience of 
the horticulturist ? Far the greater number of the 
flowers we admire most in our public and private 
gardens, that are on show at our exhibitions, and dis- 
play themselves as decorations of our houses and at 
festivals, have come from the hand of man and are 
not the originals of natural processes. They 
have been made what nature never intended them 
to be, any more than she devised/the diamond facets as 
it leaves the hands of the cutter. And man loves the 
productions of his own skill better than he loves nature ; 
and he will buy artificial flowers in numbers by millions, 
and in weight by tons, though he may pass by acres of 
wild flowers without being impressed by their charm. 
Hence the market for the flowers produced by art as 
that for pictures; and in proportion as flowers and 
pictures are artistic they remove from nature though 
their original suggestions began with her. It is the 
happy lot of the flower artist and of the dealer in 
flowers that their beautiful goods may be made cheap 
enough to be on everybody’s table and in everybody’s 
back garden or his back yard; and so long as there are 
plenty of flowers produced there will be plenty of 
buyers. They have only to be made cheap enough ; and 
this has been done within the last ten or twelve years 
just as other articles of commerce have been cheapened 
iby cheapening production, and improving the communi- 
cation between the grower and the buyer. 
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The man with the little garden walks round the 
public park and sees crocuses and daffodils, hyacinths 
and tulips by the thousand. He understands they are 
imported direct from Holland by very large users of 
the bulbs. He hears of the Messrs. Carter who import 
large quantities direct from Holland; he learns, more- 
over, that the Dutch growers send over large consign- 
ments to auctioneer agents who sell on commission, and 
from whom he may purchase at auction in competition 
with the flower shopkeepers what he would otherwise 
have to purchase indirectly through them. And so 
through these means, by catalogues and otherwise, such 
as talks with friends, the information has spread until 
all the world knows of the market for Dutch and French 
and Japanese bulbs. The “flower roots” begin to 
arrive here, chiefly from Holland, for sale about mid- 
way in August, and continue until December. Holland 
still remains the largest producer of bulbs which 
she cultivates with as little non-commercial senti- 
ment as she would apply to the growing of cab- 
bages. We cannot rival her in the hyacinth and 
the tulip; but Messrs. Barr have made the multitu- 
dinous varieties of the daffodil famous over all in the 
markets of Australia and New Zealand, as well as in the 
markets and streets of the towns of Great Britain. But 
in the auction martsin London, such as those of Messrs. 
Prothero and Morris or Mr. Stevens, may be best 
estimated the growth of the sales of the Dutch, French 
and Japanese bulbs, the last consisting mainly of lilies. 
It is from such auctions that the enormous quantities of 
those bulbs are transferred through dealers to the shops, 
or to private buyers who have learned the secret of 
purchase almost as direct and as convenient as it could 
be from the grower. We shall not enter into the con- 
troversy between these sellers on the rostrum and such 
importers as the Messrs. Carter as to the respective 
qualities of their goods. Each asserts of course that the 
other’s consignments are not better than his own, one 
of them asserts that the others are inferior to his. 
People who are sufficiently experienced in buying are 
disposed to put the matter in this way ; that the merits 
of the bulbs are not measured by the mere differences 
in price that are given forthem. You may in this as 
in other cases, if you care to be fastidious, cultivate a 
little exclusiveness without being really served better in 
proportion. The great mass of buyers are not intending 
to be ‘‘ growers” or ‘‘ showers ” in the expert meaning 
of the word : they want the beauty and the pleasure of 
the flowers that the floral artists have produced for them, 
and they can be gratified without extravagant expendi- 
ture. Thus a market has been provided for them con- 
veniently at hand, and the records of sales, say for 
example, at the Central Auction Rooms, give a very 
good idea of the way in which the trade has grown. 

Itis an astounding trade as so measured and taken as 
an example of what others do in the same line, as 
tradesmen say. Take the Japanese trade which comes 
next in importance to the Dutch. During last season 
eighty tons of lily roots were sold, and this amounts 
in numbers to about three millions. But this is 
nothing to the Dutch trade, if we take the same basis 
of weight and numbers as in the Japanese instance. The 
average sale is sixty tons per week, whichis in numbers 
about two million five hundred thousand. The season. 
lasts about four months—sixteen weeks—so that in 
weight nine hundred and sixty tons are sold; and this 
amounts in numbers to the almost incredible sum of 
forty millions. Evidently with the vast quantity of bulbs 


‘coming steadily in week by week sales must be held 


constantly, and the goods must be disposed of or they 
would accumulate past all possibilities of storage. 
Twenty-five years ago when the trade was so small that 
only one ton per week was sold there was only one 
sale each week. Now five days’ sales are held during 
the week, and the average of each day is about 
twelve tons. On an exceptional day such as the 
first day of the present season, 18 August, 
the exceptional amount of twenty-five tons was disposed 
of. There were special reasons for this, and the average 
of the season is not likely to be much more, if any, 
than the average of sixty tons per week of last year. 
The Japanese trade has grown ina similar manner if 
not to a proportionate extent ; and the sales now repre- 
sent roughly ten times the amount of business done 
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twenty years ago. The French trade also, which con- 
sists chiefly of Roman hyacinths and forcing narcissi, 
intended mostly for indoor growing and the nurseryman 
to raise from, has increased but not to anything like the 
extent of the Dutch. There are no leaps and bounds 
to chronicle but it has grown steadily. At Messrs. 
Prothero and Morris’, for example, there are soid during 
the season as many French bulbs as there are of Dutch in 
the week; that is about sixty tons. One reason why 
the French trade does not show such remarkable pro- 
gress is that it is more specialised. The French do 
not grow for everybody as do the Dutch. They grow 
not tor the home and the outdoor grower but for the 
indoor grower and the nurseryman, whose demands are 
not increasing in the same ratio as the outdoor 
gardener’s and those who want the flowers for ordinary 
ornamental purposes and the gratification of zsthetic 
tastes. Another reason is a purely business one, and 
shows that the French have not mastered the secret of 
the bulb trade that a steady supply will give rise to a 
steady demand. The French growers put a reserve 
price on their goods, which prevents their steady and 
continuous sale. A consignment from France will 
often stay in the sale-rooms for some time because the 
reserve price is not reached, and the trade becomes 
restricted in consequence. So much for the trade side 
of these beautiful products of nature and art over which 
the poet, the artist, and the enthusiast for beauty have 
poured forth their souls in verse and prose. Commerce 
in cheap things in these days usually supplies us with 
unmitigated ugliness. The cheap commerce in bulbs 
has surrounded us on every side with a profusion of 
beauty. It is a glorious exception to a squalid rule. 


MORE ABOUT SURRENDER VALUES. 


W E have previously shown that many life assurance 

companies fail to give adequate information 
about the cash they are prepared to pay for policies which 
are surrendered, and we have stated that life policies 
may frequently be sold by auction for a larger amount 
than the surrender value. Some figures showing the 
surrender values of policies in different offices will 
illustrate the great variety of practice which exists and 
the advisability of this point being considered before a 
policy is taken. 

The fairest basis for comparison is the sum assured 
and the surrender values guaranteed for a uniform 
premium of, say, #100 per annum. We will first 
consider policies which do not participate in profits. 
At age 35 at entry one office gives a policy payable at 
death for £4,437 and promises a surrender value of 
4200 at the end of 5 years, £488 after 10 years, £821 
after 15 years and £1,184 after 20 years. For a similar 
premium and policy the corresponding figures are 
43979 assured, £165 in 5 years, 4330 in 10 years, 
4495 in 15 years and £560 on surrender after 20 years. 
These two policies are similar in every way except for 
the amounts of the policy and surrender values. The 
difference in the sum assured is £458 and in the 
surrender values after 5, 10, 15 and 20 years the latter 
policy is worse than the former to the extent of £35, 
4158, 4£326.and £624 respectively. These two policies 
illustrate the extremes of good and bad policies but 
even when the differences are less the importance of 
paying attention to the amounts of the surrender values 
is sufficiently obvious. 

When policies participate in profits the differences 
are even greater, but here the bonus-earning powers 
of various companies have to be considered in addition 
to the surrender values. The following figures give the 
sums assured as increased by bonuses under a whole life 
policy effected at age 35 at a premium of £1004 year. 
In the first year one office assures £3,774 and another 
43,604: in 5 years the figures are £4,038 and £3,701 
and in 20 years £4,317 and £3,943. The sur- 
render values after 5 years are £336 in one company 
and £160 in the other, and after 20 years £740 
and £,360 respectively. Thus a policy-holder choosing 
the second of these two companies loses, in the event 
of death, in the first year £170, in 5 years £337 and 


in 20 years £374. His loss in the event of surrender is. 
4176 in 5 years and £380 after 20 years. There 
are no features of the second policy in any way superior 
to the first, in fact such other differences as exist are 
rather in favour of the policy which is so markedly 
superior in regard to the amounts assured and the sur- 
render values. The figures we have quoted exhibit two 
radically different methods of treating policy-holders. 
Some companies adhere to the old-fashioned idea that a 
policy-holder who fails to keep up the payment of 
premiums breaks his contract with the office and must 
be made to suffer for so doing. There was some justi- 
fication for this view many years ago, but modern 
notions of mutual life assurance, of the co-operation of 
many for the benefit of all, regard as unfair all 
attempts to make undue profit out of any _policy- 


holder, whether he maintains or surrenders his 
policy. It is superfluous to argue which course 
is the more appropriate. Many companies having 
adopted liberal surrender values, competition will 


gradually but surely compel other offices to follow 
their example. Whether ancient or modern ideas upon 
the subject have the better justification, there is no 
question which system is the better for policy-holders. 
It is sometimes urged that liberality in regard to 
surrender values and other policy conditions is expen- 
sive and tends to reduce bonuses. To a small extent 
this is true but statistics show that the offices which 
give the most liberal conditions are precisely those 
whose financial positions are strongest and whose bonus 
prospects are best. Naturally the strongest offices can 
best afford to be liberal. This is only another instance of 
that feature which is characteristic of life assurance 
offices alone among financial institutions. In other 
investments, sound security and high dividends, raise 
the price and lower the return upon the amount invested. 
Inlifeassuranceon the other hand, the better the security, 
the greater the benefits and the more liberal the policy 
conditions. In stocks and shares the better the security 
the lower the return upon the purchase price, hence the 
necessity for sometimes buying inferior securities, but 
in life assurance the best security is the best all round 
and hence the double necessity for the careful selection 
of a life assurance policy. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Dharmsala 
N. India 1902. 


S1r,—May I revert to your articles on Oxford Uni- 
versity and the Civil Service exams. (S. R. 1 and 
8 March, 1902)? It seems to me that discussion of 
this question from the Oxford point of view tends to 
obscure the real issues at stake. The revolution of 
1892 had for its sole object the improvement of the 
public service. Your correspondents bewail the in- 
ability of Oxford to maintain her monopoly of that 
service. The success of a Cambridge man who, after 
taking his Tripos, spends a year in Powis Square, 
correlating his facts and supplementing his education, 
cannot without further argument be set down as a 
national misfortune. 

The question must be approached from the only 
adequate standpoint—that of public utility—and while 
it is impossible as yet to pronounce on the system a 
judgment based on its results, the experience of ten 
years has undoubtedly brought to light defects in the 
examination itself, which demand an early remedy. 

Adopting the assumption on which the present 
system is based—namely that a competitive examina- 
tion of men between 2: and 23 will result in the success 
of the best educated, and therefore of the best, men— 
we may inquire whether the examination as at present 
constituted offers the best possible test of education. 
Your correspondents agree that it does not—basing 
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their argument on the success of the crammer. At prehensive grasp of subjects is surely not thereb 
g grasp J y y, 


first sight the argument thus based seems unanswer- 
able, since it was with the express object of defeating 
the crammer that the regulations of 1892 were framed. 
But the modern system of cramming is very different 
from that which obtained before 1892, and, further, 
what is fatal to the intellect of 18, may be harmless and 
even beneficial to that of 22. 

The popular idea of a cramming establishment is 
that of a place where facts, dates, and formule are 
ceaselessly and indigestibly swallowed by the victims, 
without any attempt at correlation or inference. Cram, 
to ninety-nine men out of a hundred, means the rapid 
acquisition of temporary and superficial knowledge. 
To anyone who knows the system pursued by Messrs. 
Wren, Scoones and others, this ideais merely ludicrous. 
It would be difficult to match the thoroughness of the 
modern crammer’s teaching. 

True, this teaching is directed to an end, and very 
well directed. But how many men in Oxford attend 
lectures which are admittedly ‘‘no good for the 
schools”? What is it that empties a don’s lecture- 
room—is it his insistence on pertinent subjects, to the 
exclusion of extraneous and irrelevant matter? Or is it 
the fact that he is, all unconsciously, ‘‘no good for the 
schools”? In these days even the undergraduate is 
sadly practical. Can it be then that the crammer has 
studied the Oxford system and carried it further? Itis 
evidently this fear that haunts your correspondent, and 
inspires him with the medizval idea of defeating the 
crammer by persecution. ‘‘No candidate shall be 
eligible, who has not passed a certain number of years 
at a University!” This is protection with a vengeance! 
Has Oxford indeed fallen so low ? 

Your correspondent fears that in time the crammer 
will oust the University. Let him take heart of grace. 
There is a maximum of cultivation even in educational 
economics. An inspection of the ‘‘ Oxford Magazine” 
statistics for the last few years will show that, while 
the number of successful men who have crammed 
increases, the time they spend at the crammer’s is 
becoming gradually defined to one year or less. In 
Ig0I, only four men out of 94 on the list had completed 
two years at a crammer’s. 

Thus the crammer’s function is becoming recognised 
as supplementary, not only by the candidates, but by 
the crammers themselves. It is already unprofitable 
and will soon become anomalous, for a man to go to a 
crammer without first spending some years at a 
University. But why not recognise at once that some 
degree of special preparation is needed for any com- 
petition, whether it be a horse-show or an examination ? 
A man wants his good points emphasised and adorned 
before an examination, as a shire-horse does before a 
show. Let me give instances from personal knowledge. 
Two men came up to a crammer’s from the universities 
—one had a first (I.1) to his credit in the Classical 
Tripos. He knew his Thucydides by heart and was 
totally unable to answer a comprehensive question on 
the Peloponnesian War. The other had taken a philo- 
sophy first in Greats and knew nothing of the physio- 
logical basis of his psychology. May we not hazard that 
a course of Holm for the one and Hechel for the other 
will be in the highest degree educational? That is 
what the crammer prescribed, and such cases are by no 
means uncommon. 

But I hold no brief for the crammers. By attacking 
them, and by half-heartedly confessing the imperfections 
of the Oxford teaching, reformers are beginning at the 
wrong end. It is the Civil Service Commissioners who 
are responsible for making the examination as adequate 
a test of education as such an instrument can become. 
Let us therefore attack the Commissioners. 

And here again we must clear the ground of a mis: 
conception put forth as indisputable by one of your 
contributors. A large number of subjects, it is said, is 
a proof of cram. In the list for 1901, Mr. Keith, who 
heads it, takes fifteen subjects. Mr. Stewart who 
comes second takes the same number. Neither of 
them has been crammed. To limit in any way the 
number of subjects that may be offered would un- 
justly prejudice the man who has—for example—read 
Greats and History. A man who has deepened his 
intellectual power and widened his interests by a com- 

















rendered unfit for administration. 

But there are reforms in this connexion which may 
be safely urged. The ‘‘minimum mark-getting pro- 
ficiency”? might well be advanced from one quarter of 
the maximum to one-third or two-fifths. Connected 
subjects should be inseparable—by which I mean 
that a candidate should not be allowed to offer 
Greek history (for instance) without Greek language 
and literature. 

Subjects that admit of cram in its old sense, such as 
Roman Law (which has been known to repay a week’s 
study with 200 marks) should be severely dealt with, 
and a knowledge of original authorities should be 
especially insisted upon. Furthermore the examination 
in this subject should not be so placed that everyone 
except the scientist has a clear week in which to get 
it up! 

The questions set admit of great improvement. I 
take this to be the crucial point of the whole discussion. 
If the questions are really test questions, involving for 
their adequate solution a faculty of generalisation, a 
power of deduction from facts and an ability to com- 
pare and contrast—based, be it understood, on a 
competent knowledge of the facts—then all else is of 
little moment. The best men are bound to come to 
the front, and the man who has swallowed his tags 
whole is nowhere. 

Let me give one instance of the kind of question 
which should not be set. A few years ago the ex- 
aminer in Roman History set the following: ‘‘ What 
do you know of M. Porcius Cato?” One can imagine 
the man of cram writing down the résumé of the chief 
events in Cato’s life which he has carefully learned by 
heart. One cannot, on the other hand, imagine a 
Greats man with any self-respect condescending to touch 
the question. 

Why questions are set in this form is obvious enough 
—they are far easier to mark than those which demand 
some intellectual effort, and the examiner is in a 
hurry. 

The musical world was scandalised the other day by 
two examiners, who put the candidates through their 
paces in ten minutes, in order to be in time to join a 
pleasure excursion. If the I. C. S. examiners are 
driven to such shifts by press of work, then let the 
work be further subdivided. Let each man look over 
one half, or if need be one quarter, of a paper. Let all 
the questions set be passed by a board or by some one 
man who is not interested in minimising the labour of 
the examiner. 

Lastly let there be a viva voce examination in every- 
thing—not for every man, but for those who, the 
examiner considers, would either establish their know- 
ledge, or reveal their nakedness, by its means. The 
influence of a prospective viva is wholesome in several 
ways. 

I have been advocating reforms mainly from the point 
of view of classics and history. Iam well aware that 
they are crude, that they present difficulties, and that 
they may not be applicable to science or mathematics. 
If however others, who are interested in this question, 
would make suggestions, confining these, together with 
their invective, to subjects within their own experience, 
the SaruRDAy REVIEW might be able to formulate a 
scheme of internal reform not wholly unworthy the con- 
sideration of the Civil Service Commissioners. 


I have, &c. 
CIVILIAN. 


THE BACON-SHAKESPEARE MANIA. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Stonehaven, N.B. 


S1ir,—In the second article in the SATURDAY REVIEW 
on this subject, it is stated: ‘‘Of these [parallelisms in 
the works of Shakespeare and Bacon] we will begin by 
saying that there is literally not one which is not 
common either to Elizabethan writers generally, or to 
the classical and medieval writers on whom the 
Elizabethans habitually drew.” 
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Well, there is a word ‘‘dexteriously ” used in ‘‘ The 
Advancement of Learning” and also in ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night”. Can any of your readers supply a third use 
of the word in the periods anterior to or contemporary 
with the age of Bacon and Shakespeare? If they are 
unable to do this, may I ask, is it not remarkable that 
previous to 1635, this word was only used twice—once 
by Bacon and once by Shakespeare ? 

Iam, &c. 


G. S. 


[If G. S. instead of troubling himself to write to us 
had first troubled himself to consult the most obvious 
source of information, Murray’s Dictionary, he would 
have seen that the words ‘‘dexterious” and 
‘‘dexteriously”’ are habitually used by the writers of 
the seventeenth century.—Ep. S. R.| 


METAPHYSIC AMONG THE BRICKBATS. 
To the Editor of the SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 


Didsbury, 18 August, 1902. 


Sir,—Your writer of the notice of the 5th vol. of 
‘‘ Heresies” implies condemnation because I do not 
keep metaphysic out of a work devoted to metaphysic, 
and he advises me ‘‘ to send metaphysics to Germany ”. 
I shall be glad to adopt his suggestion if he will kindly, 
when he has an hour or so to spare, translate my work 
into German. I should like it to go to the land of 
Kant, Fichte and Hegel, though it has not much con- 
gruity with the systems of those master minds. Your 
writer further implies condemnation because I ‘“‘ offer 
the public a mass of utterly incomprehensible sen- 
tences”’. I surmise that the incomprehensibility 
is only speculatively relative to the general public, 
consoling myself with the reflection that it takes a 
tolerably clever fellow to pile up a mass of 
utterly incomprehensible sentences which a critic of 
the Satrurpay Review will deign to read, let 
alone notice in that great organ. Perhaps the 
general public may ultimately discover some meaning 
in the sentences. Whatever happens, the sentences 
are offered to the general public because it is being 
driven to atheism and general hoggism by a dogma 
of causality which has no legitimate applicability to 
the highest concerns of humanity. Metaphysic, which 
necessitates the sentences, is the only means of 
knocking the general public’s snout out of the swill- 
trough. 

To conclude, Sir, there are many facts as well 
attested as are the facts vouched for in a treatise on 
physics, and ‘‘ science” is no more able to account for 
these facts than a rolling-pin is able to account for a 
cabbage. Metaphysic goes one better than ‘‘ science ”’, 
and accounts for these facts. Looking at the case all 
round, I submit that it is not criminal to offer meta- 
physic to the general public, and that if the general 
public will not take as much trouble to apprehend the 
terminology of metaphysic as that public takes to 
apprehend the terminology of ‘‘ science”, it deserves 
to be choked by the swill. Thanking you, in anticipa- 
tion, for the insertion of these lines, 


I am, yours truly, 
H. Crorr HILier. 


| We are not at all insensible of the claims of Dr. 
Hiller’s ideal or of his singular ability, which we have 
heard described as ‘‘ bordering on genius.” Our ob- 
jection is not to metaphysic, but to incomprehensible 
metaphysic.—Eb. S.R. | 


AUTHORITIES FOR “‘NIMIETY”. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Christ’s College, Christchurch, N.Z., 6 June, 1902. 


Sir,—In a review of Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary, which appears in your issue of 8 March under 








the heading “Old and New Dictionaries”, your 
reviewer asks if the Oxford Dictionary when it gets to 
the letter N will give any further authority for the use 
of the word ‘‘ Nimiety”” of which Coleridge seems to 
have the monopoly. If he turns to “‘ A Pisgah Sight of 
Palestine ”, p. 618, ed. 1869, in the works of Thomas 
Fuller he will read ‘“‘ Such is the zzmzety of my caution 
herein, who have Egyptianised this map to purpose”. 
He will also find the rassage quoted and the reference 
given on p. 61 of Dr. Morris’ Elementary Lessons in 
Historical English Grammar where, to be perfectly 
candid, I encountered it myself. Coleridge was par- 
ticularly well versed in his Old English divines, and 
doubtless well seen in Fuller. 


I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
W. Doucias ANDERSON. 


P.S.—If your reviewer is charitably disposed he 
might inform me who is the Monardus referred to by 
Sir Walter Raleigh in his ‘‘ Discovery of Guinea”, where 
he describes a beast ‘‘ called by the Spaniards Armadillo 
with a white horn growing in its hinder parts, as big as 
a great hunting horn. Monardus writeth that a little of 
the powder of that horn put into the ear cureth deaf- 
ness”. I confess a hopeless ignorance of the authority 
cited but regard the sentence much as Hamlet regarded 
*“mobled queen”. 


[We have pleasure in mentioning in answer to our 
correspondent’s question with regard to Monardus that 
he will find in ‘‘ Voyages of the Elizabethan Seamen to 
America” published by the Clarendon Press in 1900 
(second edition) a note on the passage he himself quotes, 
wherein Monardus is referred to on page 236 as 
Monardes and the passage cited as occurring in his 
Historia Medicine 1574: English version 1577.— 
Ep. 8. R.| 


PocOlen ea SCOTS? ANDESSCOTTISH,”, 


To the Editor of the SaturDAay REvViEw. 


Partickhill, Glasgow, 11 August, 1902. 


Sir,—The disinclination to undertake ‘‘a painful 
analysis” has, I think, led Mr. MacRitchie astray on 
the question of the relative frequency of the adjectives 
‘* Scottish ” and ‘‘ Scotch” in Sir Walter Scott’s works. 
It will be admitted that an analysis of one complete 
novel should give a fair indication of the author’s 
usage ; and, choosing a novel at random, on going 
over ‘‘Quentin Durward”, including prefaces, foot- 
notes and appendix, I find it wo:ks out as follows :— 
‘SSeottish”’, 2005 4° Scots 37 ue SoScotch 44. 

From the above I take it that the ‘‘ theorising’, with 
which ‘‘ Scoticanus”’ charges others, would be better 
applied to himself; and, as a further sample of the un- 
trustworthiness of his assertions, an examination of the 
‘‘autobiographical fragment” reveals the total refer- 
ences to be :—‘‘ Scottishman”, 1; ‘‘Scotchman”, 1 ; 
‘“Scottish”’, 2; ° Scotch’, v; “ Scots”; 13 “Scotch 
man” occurring only in a footnote, and ‘‘Scotch” and 
‘‘Scots” where the author speaks of ‘‘Scotch Law” 
and ‘‘Scots Law”. Further, a glance over the first 
nine chapters of ‘‘Rob Roy” shows that ‘‘ Scottish” 
occurs six times and ‘‘ Scotch” four times. 

It is a mere begging of the question to refer to the 
absurdity of ‘‘Scottish snuff, jam, &c.” As we are 
blest with a choice of adjectives some distinction ought 
to be shown in their application,—‘‘ Scottish” only 
for persons, and ‘‘ Scotch” for the snuff, &c. 

By the way, it may interest ‘‘Scoticanus” to learn that 
the ‘‘almost unknown form ‘ Scottishman’” runs a 
dead heat in ‘‘ Quentin Durward” with ‘‘ Scotchman”, 
—three times each. ‘‘Scotsman” occurs seven times, 
and ‘‘ Scot” no less than seventy-eight (78) times. 


I am, Sir, 


AN ORDINARY SCOTTISHMAN. 
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REVIEWS. 


HUXLEY’S SCIENTIFIC WORK. 


‘‘ The Scientific Memoirs of Thomas Henry Huxley.” 
Edited by Sir M. Foster and Professor E. Ray 
Lankester. Vol. 1V. London: Macmillan. 1902. 
30s. net. 

\ X TITH this volume the editors of Huxley’s Scientific 

Memoirs have ended their considerable and 
valuable services to the scientific public. In the four 
volumes the whole of Huxley’s scientific work is not 
included; works like the Ray Society Memoir, the 

International scientific volume on the Crayfish, and a 

number of text-books that contained real contributions 

to knowledge, could not be included in the present 
reprint ; moreover the editors, perhaps from a too con- 
fident reliance on the completeness of the Royal Society’s 

Catalogue of Scientific Literature, have missed one or 

two memoirs. Publications containing the results of 

scientific research are seldom financially profitable, and 
the investigator has to issue his work by the aid of the 
great scientific societies. Theolder libraries, no doubt, 
are provided with the Transactions, Proceedings, 

Journals, and so forth of such societies, but the younger 

libraries and most private persons cannot stock their 

shelves in a fashion so sumptuous, and to them this 
collected edition should prove extremely attractive. 

The fourth volume contains papers published from 
1874 onwards. Huxley’s work on extinct forms was 
gradually drawing to an end, and, if comparison be 
made with the earlier volumes, it will be found that a 
relatively small amount of his attention was being given 
to paleontology in the period covered by the final 
volume. Onthe other hand, notwithstanding the great 
bulk of public work that fell to his lot, Huxley had time 
to devote much attention to comparative anatomy, and 
many of his best-known papers fall within this period. 
The stimulus given to zoology by Darwin had as its 
immediate result the production of a greatly increased 
output of research, and Huxley was an assiduous 
student of the contemporary literature of zoology. Em- 
ploying his unusual co-ordinating powers on the diffuse 
mass of zoological knowledge, he did much work that 
was in a sense more useful and more fertile than the 
actual production of new facts. Inthe memoir ‘‘ On the 
Classification of the Animal Kingdom ’”’, for instance, he 
used the new knowledge of anatomy and embryology to 
place the arrangement of the animal kingdom on a 
philosophical basis, but at the same time damped down 
the too ardent zeal of many writers who had used 
speculations as to descent in their arrangements. The 
essay was ‘‘an attempt to set a good example, and, 
without reference to phylogeny, to draw up a classifica- 
tion of the animal kingdom, which, as a fair statement 
of what, at present, appear to be well-established facts, 
may have some chance of permanence, in principle, if 
not in detail, while the successive phylogenetic schemes 
come and go”. Many such schemes have indeed come 
and gone since the essay was published, and yet the 
main conclusions to which Huxley was led by his more 
restrained method have survived. In one respect, how- 
ever, zoologists of the present time are learning to push 
Huxley’s conservatism even further; Huxley made a 
large use of embryological facts in his classification ; 
the more knowledge of embryology advances the less 
certain seem taxonomic conclusions based upon it. 

One of the most interesting memoirs in the volume is 
that on the Crayfishes. Huxley was attracted to the 
subject by the complex problems offered by the geogra- 
phical distribution of these forms, and he proceeded to 
collect and examine examples from different regions of 
the world. He made out the existence of anatomical 
peculiarities, chiefly in connexion with the gills, and 
showed that these bore a definite relationship to the 
geographical distribution. In fact, asin other groups 
of animals, he found that apart from modifications pro- 
duced by similar external conditions, anatomical differ- 
ences followed differences in habitat. Huxley’s 
suggested explanation of this, in the case of the 
crayfishes, was that the original stock was marine and 
widespread in the ocean and that in different regions 
the various crayfishes had independently ascended rivers 
and become adapted to fresh water. 











In a short notice it is impossible even to mention the 
greater number of theimportant memoirs contained in this 
volume. There is more than enough exact work to have 
formed the basis of a great anatomical reputation. The 


| memoirs on the Lung-fishes, showing that these curious 


half-amphibian fish represent an extremely ancient type, 
and those on the classification of Mammalia, are in- 
corporated in the body of zoology and mark definite 
stages in the advancement of knowledge. The one 
botanical paper in the volume, that on the ‘‘ Gentians ” 
is ‘not only interesting in itself as showing the applica- 
tion of the methods of comparative anatomy to plants; 
but is striking as an example of Huxley’s passion for 
investigation. His health had been indifferent and he 
was sent to Switzerland for rest and change. At 
Arolla he was attracted by the gentians in the woods 
and pastures, and, finding that the works of reference, 
to which he had immediate access, were not in accurate 
correspondence with the natural facts, he at once set 
about making a scientific arrangement for himself. 
When he returned to London he obtained the gentians. 
of other localities; and, after a few months, produced 
what is now a standard work on the subject. 

This volume contains many indications of the extent 
to which Huxley was engaged in public work. As a 
member of royal commissions he had had occasion to 
visit every important fishing station in the United 
Kingdom, and, in a lecture on the Herring, delivered at 
the National Fishery Exhibition at Norwich, he not only 
brought together and put in a popular form the natural 
history of the most important economic fish, but, in his 
convincing fashion, drew attention to the necessity 
of accurate scientific study of food-fishes. Here too 
are contained his extremely valuable contributions to 
knowledge of salmon-disease. Before Huxley investi- 
gated the subject, it was known that this disease was 
caused by the presence of a micro-organism,a mould not 
unlike that which is the active agent in potato-disease. 
Some such disease-causing organisms are true para- 
sites—that is to say, they are capable of living only ona 
living body. In such a case, infection of a new victim 
takes place practically only by direct contact with the 
body of a fish already suffering from the disease. 
Huxley showed that the Saprolegnia of salmon-disease 
lived not only as a parasite but as a saprophyte, that 
is to say that it could multiply not only directly on a 
living body but on decaying animal matter. By 
infecting the bodies of dead flies from living fish, he 
was able to cultivate the disease for several genera- 
tions, and so to show how in actual nature certain 
rivers or areas might be a permanent seat of the: 
disease. 

The last memoir in this volume is not only inter- 
esting in itself but throws a pleasant light on Huxley’s. 
character. By natural disposition he was pugnacious, 
and the chance that he became the leader in the 
formidable battle that followed the publication of the 
‘‘Origin of Species” did not tend to mollify his 
dialectic. Sir Richard Owen, after a short period of 
hesitation, not only had thrown the weight of his 
influence and authority against Darwin and Huxley, 
but had been the secret inspirer of some peculiarly 
bitter attacks upon them. A series of lively encounters, 
verbal and written, had occurred between Owen and 
Huxley, and the latter had taken no pains to conceal. 
his dislike and distrust of Owen. None the less, when 
a grandson was preparing a “‘ Life and Letters”, he 
asked Huxley to contribute a chapter on Owen’s place 
in science. The idea was an inspiration happy for the 
reputations alike of Huxley and of Owen. Owen’s con- 
siderable contributions to science were described and’ 
estimated by the contemporary best able to appreciate 
them, and Huxley had the opportunity of showing not 
only a personal magnanimity, but the high capacity of 
distinguishing between a man and his work. 


TRAVELS IN WESTERN PERSIA. 


‘An Autumn Tour in Western Persia.” By E. R. 
Durand. Constable. 1902. 7s. 6d. net. 

pitt Shah is with us in England, and Persia is 
undoubtedly receiving its full share of attention 

just now. Not only have the newspapers been full. 
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of the political problem connected with the Persian 
Gulf and the Baghdad railway, but several important 
works have appeared dealing with the commercial, 
political, and archzological interests of the country. 
Such were the elaborate account of Khurasan published 
by the Consul-General at Meshhed, Colonel Yate, and the 
no less minute and valuable description of Southern 
Persia by Major Sykes of Kerman. Since these appeared 
Mr. Wilfrid Sparroy has given us a picture of an 
English tutor’s life in the ‘‘ Shadow of the Sultan’s ” 
palace at Ispahan, and now Lady Durand describes an 
autumn tour made with her husband at the time when 
Sir Mortimer was Minister at Teheran. The Legation 
party travelled south to Ispahan, thence turned westward 
across the Bakhtiari country to Ahwaz on the Karun 
river, returning north by way of Luristan to the capital 
after eighty days’ absence. The object of the expedi- 
tion was partly to investigate the possibilities of better 
communication between Ispahan and the ports on the 
Gulf, and especially to study Messrs. Lynch’s plan of a 
trade route by way of the Karun and Ahwaz. Lady 
Durand gives some interesting information as to 
the progress of this enterprising scheme, which pro- 
mises to reduce the time of transit between Ispahan 
and the Gulf by at least one half, but her resolute 
refusal to touch upon anything political—a necessary 
self-denying ordinance ina Minister’s wife—leaves much 
unwritten that would have been of considerable value 
in estimating the commercial elements of the present 
Persian question. The book is avowedly nothing more 
than a plain record of travel, and does not profess 
originality. The country traversed had already been 
admirably described by Mrs. Bishop, and half a century 
earlier by Layard, and it would be difficult to find any- 
thing remarkably new to say about it. Lady Durand 
nevertheless contrives to carry the reader pleasantly 
along with her through the savage and inhospitable 
regions she explored with evident enjoyment, and the 
rigours of the climate and the difficulties of the moun- 
tain passes seem to have had no terrors for her. Yet 
Persia is not exactly a comfortable land to travel in. It is 
undoubtedly ‘‘the land of the sun”, which blazes 
relentlessly without a cloud in the sky for at least three 
hundred days in the year; but in winter anywhere out 
of direct sunshine it is apt to be desperately cold: 

‘It is difficult in Persia to hit off the time for an 
extended tour. One is burnt or frozen if one starts a 
little too early or too late in the year; and even in a day 
and night one can be both, for on the coldest winter 
day the Persian sun is very hot. In Tehran, where the 
wings of the Legation point to the north, we used to have 
all through the winter a strip of ground frozen hard and 
big heaps of snow to right and left. The sun never fell 
on them. A few yards away, in the sun, it was too hot 
to sit andread. It is in many respects a lovely climate, 
sunny and clear beyond anything I have seen. Even 
after a fall of snow the sky is generally cloudless in a 
few hours, and the snow lies glittering like diamonds. 
. . . One day in 1895 when we were skating on beauti- 
ful ice, with snow lying all round us, the thermometer 
in the sun stood at go°.” 

The travellers ran a near risk of being snow-bound 
in their return journey over the Lur mountains, and 
they certainly enjoyed every variety of rough roads. 
The Bakhtiaris prefer stony roads, and have an ob- 
jection to one that is ‘‘saf” or smooth, which however 
means practically anything short of a precipice. Lady 
Durand had ample experience of the peculiarities of 
Persian routes. She crossed the rickety wicker bridge 
over the Bazuft, crawled by the path along the face 
of the rock near Godar, had no serious objection 
literally to overhanging precipices on her side-saddle, 
turned nasty corners, scrambled over boulders or up 
a rocky track with a rise of one foot in two, with blood- 
stains to show where the advanced mules had stumbled 
and cut their knees ; she was carried in the cradle over 
the chasm at Godar, which Messrs. Lynch have since 
spanned by an English iron bridge; and she was fre- 
quently obliged to camp in pouring rain, deafened by 
the tempest, soaked to the skin, and deprived of the 
most ordinary necessities in a land beyond the range 
of milk and butter, where potatoes were unknown. At 
Ahwaz she gave a dinner party to the few English 
residents :— 
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‘“We had brought with us two square single-pole 
tents across the mountains for such purposes. We 
had also brought with us plenty of wine and glass and 
china. But alas! when we arrived in Ahwaz the 
rough mountain journey had been too much for us. 
Our chairs, beautiful camp folding chairs of the most 
solid make, were all broken but three. Our lamps 
were all disabled, and our candlesticks had only two 
glass shades left. Plates we had, and wine; but the 
glass box, with the glasses cunningly packed in little 
compartments, had fallen down one of the numerous. 
precipices with a mule, and hardly enough glasses re- 
mained for half a dozen people. Finally it came on to 
pour with’ rain, and the tents were dripping, and all 
around them was a morass. I remember looking out 
with a feeling of utter despair across pools of water, 
gleaming in the light of some lamps the Meades had 
lent us, bristling with raindrops, while my guests 
waded through the mud under their umbrellas, and 
the rain roared on the canvas roof over my head. 
Dear kind people! how good and pleasant they were! 
But oh the rain and the misery of it! That evening 
too we received bad news from Africa. Glencoe and 
Dundee were gone, and our troops were shut up in 
Ladysmith. It was very depressing altogether, and 
the servants were all cross, and I could have cried as L 
went over at midnight through the puddles and the 
mud and rain to my little Kabul tent.” 

‘Just like Provy!” as Captain Burton remarked 
during a similar catastrophe at Trieste. It needed no 
little pluck to keep up one’s spirits in such circum- 
stances, and the gentleman of England who sits at 
home at ease will perhaps question whether all this 
trouble was worth the while. To those who are not. 
born travellers it certainly was not. But there were 
the attractions of wonderful scenery, there was the 
triumph of overcoming difficulties, and also an agree- 
able spice of danger, for though never seriously attacked 
there were constant rumours of tribal raids, and all 
these wholly outweighed and obliterated the discom- 
forts. The ‘‘well-mannered courteous highland chiefs” 
of the Bakhtiari, who ‘‘ were as pleasant to meet as 
any European could be”, discussed Stanley’s travels, 
the merits of English and French schools for boys, and 
the discoveries of bacteriology, were an unexpected 
novelty ; and there were endless ruins of ‘‘the days of 
the Atabys”, and long before them, from ‘‘ Shushan 
the palace” downwards,—‘‘ Kharab shud” is the motto 
of that land,—to inspire curiosity and suggest historic 
recollections. With all its drawbacks it was an exciting 
and enjoyable tour, and Lady Durand has told her 
story well. Perhaps there is peril in this sentence: 
‘‘Bishop Stuart whom I had known in India as a girl”, 
it might suggest a girl being ordained and consecrated ; 
but as a rule the style is clear and pleasant, and the 
book is written throughout in an unpretentious, genuine 
and appreciative manner that puts the reader imme- 
diately in sympathy with the author and the country 
she describes. 


THE HEGELIAN PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 


‘© The Origin and Significance of Hegel’s Logic.” By 
J. B. Baillie. London: Macmillan. 1901. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

‘‘ Studies in Hegelian Cosmology.” By J. M. E. 


McTaggart. Cambridge : at the University Press. 
1901. 8s. 


je might be hard to decide whether the fascination 
which Hegel’s system seems to possess for so 
many of our ablest thinkers will prove in the long run 
a good or a bad thing for British metaphysics. But it 
is at least certain, as is once more shown by these 
volumes, that the Hegelian movement begun by Dr. 
Hutchison Stirling and continued by Professors Caird, 
T. H. Green, Wallace, and other equally distinguished 
students, has been singularly fruitful in philosophic 
work of remarkably high quality. It is not difficult to 
see why Hegel should exercise so potent an influence 
over minds naturally inclined to speculative construc- 
tion. The Hegelian system is perhaps the most 
brilliant, certainly the most audacious, attempt ever 
made by human reason to pluck the heart out of the 
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world’s mystery, and to reconcile man and his surround- 
ings and destiny by finding in self-conscious mind the 
fundamental principle of the universe. 

Both in the thoroughgoing humanism of its principle 
and in the joyous self-confidence of its method, Hege- 
lianism proved itself a true child, though not always a 
grateful child, of the great ageof Revolution. ‘‘ Godis 
not a being beyond the stars, He is spirit of our own 
spirit” ; these words from the ‘‘ Lectures on the Philo- 
sophy of Religion” express the central thought of which 
Hegel’s seventeen or eighteen volumes are the detailed 
expansion. So far there is perhaps no serious. funda- 
mental difference between Hegelianism and the other 
great idealistic systems of thought, particularly those 
of his immediate predecessors in the task of perfecting 
Kant’s ideas, Fichte and Schelling. What is essentially 
and inseparably characteristic of Hegel among his 
spiritual compeers is his unique philosophic method. 
A rationalist in grain in the better sense of the word, 
Hegel has no patience with a philosophy of daring in- 
tuitions and brilliant apercus. The principle of idealism, 
if true, must be capable of successful and systematic 
application to the whole range of human experience and 
science. And its applicability must not merely be 
established ex post facto by showing that the actual 
contents of science can be harmonised with the pre- 
suppositions of an idealistic philosophy. It must be 
shown that the various concepts by which everyday 
thought and science interpret the world form an inter- 
related system such that, with whatever member you 
begin, you are forced on, by the very nature of human 
reason, to a higher and more adequate concept until at 
last you reach the highest concept of all, that of self- 
conscious mind, as the real and final truth about 
the universe. Thus the Logic, which exhibits the system 
of concepts and traces the process by which the necessities 
of thought force us on from the lower to the fuller and 
higher conceptions of reality, becomes the centre of the 
whole system; in its author’s daring phrase, it is in- 
tended to display ‘‘ God as he is in his eternal nature, 
before the creation of the world or of any finite spirit”. 
The rest of the system consists of a marvellously able 
and penetrating attempt to rediscover in the processes of 
organic and social development the same succession of 
stages which the Logic established for philosophic 
thought, and thus to identify the underlying spirit of 
history with the mind which thinks the categories of 
abstract metaphysics. 

Magnificent as such an intellectual construction is in 
its breadth and boldness, there are obvious grounds 
for distrust when it is advanced, as it was by Hegel, as 
the last word of philosophy about the nature of the 
universe. To begin with, there is something repellent 
to many minds about the rationalistic assumption that 
any analysis of the categories of knowledge can 
exhaust the nature of concrete experience. Science, 
we feel, may possibly in the last resort be a procession 
of universal concepts, a ‘‘ballet of bloodless cate- 
-gories”’, but the same can hardly be true of living 
experience. In the life of actual feeling and emotion 
there is an element which vanishes the moment you 
pass to theoretical reflection and analysis; there is a 
mystical factor in real experience of which a philosophy 
that makes the examination of scientific concepts its 
one foundation can give no adequate account. And 
we cannot but feel that the Hegelian Logic, in spite of 
its claim to exhibit ‘‘God in his eternal nature”, is 
almost as silent in the presence of this mystical factor 
as Job, when the Lord answered his questions out of 
the whirlwind. 

Even if we contented ourselves with making the 
humbler claim for the system that it is, at least, a final 
and adequate systematisation of the concepts of know- 
ledge, an ultimate Wissenschaftslehre though not an 
ultimate philosophy, our difficulties would only be 
‘lessened, not removed. For we have no guarantee 
that the categories of Hegel’s philosophy are the only 
or even the most important categories which science 
uses, nor that the Hegelian arrangement of them is 
that which best exhibits their mutual relations. To 
take one or two instances; it is significant that the 
fundamental notion of serial order, which we now know 
to be the basis of the whole science of number, is absent 
from that part of the Logic which deals with the cate- 
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gories of mathematics. The analysis of the forms of 
inference which fills the first half of the third volume of 
the larger Logic has been largely rendered inadequate 
by the subsequent enormous developments of the great 
science of symbolic logic. The history of Philosophy, 
of Religion, of social development in general has had, 
since Hegel’s death, to be re-written and estimated 
from fresh standpoints and in the light of new know- 
ledge. All this largely destroys the value of the Hege- 
lian construction as ultimate philosophic truth, while 
in no way detracting from its merit as a marvellous 
systematisation of the scientific and historical know- 
ledge of Hegel’s own age. His cardinal fault is that 
of all systematisers; his face is turned to the past 
rather than the future. As he ‘‘ confounded the king- 
dom of Heaven with the kingdom of Prussia”, so he 
tended to confuse the science of 1800-1830 with the 
final truth about nature and man. It could not be said 
of him by his most devoted admirer, as was finely said 
of Plato by Bacon, that he surveyed the future of science 
as Moses gazed from Pisgah on the land he was not to 
enter. 

These difficulties are largely recognised by Mr. 
Baillie. In the concluding chapter of his book, the 
only one which departs tar from the exposition of 
Hegel’s doctrine in Hegel’s own language, he sets them 
forth with admirable candour, and makes a courageous 
attempt to meet them. He abandons indeed the claim 
that the Logic gives a finally satisfactory analysis of 
experience in its concrete reality, but still contends that 
it is in principle adequate as an analysis of knowledge. 
It will be easier to judge of this contention if Mr. 
Baillie should proceed with the more detailed work on 
the Hegelian system to which reference is made in his 
preface. At present his statements as to the nature of 
experience and its relation to knowledge are hardly 
definite enough to enable a reader to feel quite clear as 
to his precise meaning. It augurs well, however, for 
his future work that the critical chapter is by far the 
most interesting and the most attractively written part 
of his book. In what precedes his modesty has led 
him to adhere to Hegel’s own form of exposition, and 
largely to Hegel’s own somewhat cryptic and irritating 
style of writing, to an extent which perhaps lessens the 
value of his work as an introduction to the logic for 
the ‘‘uninitiated”. For the student who already 
knows something of Hegelian thought and language, 
it will prove a most valuable aid. Mr. Baillie has 
discharged the task of comparing the earlier stages of 
Hegel’s thought, as indicated by his correspondence 
and occasional writings, with its final presentation in 
the Logic with admirable learning and industry. Also 
he has deserved well of all students of philosophic 
history by his elaborate demonstration of the connexion 
between Hegel’s literary masterpiece, the ‘* Pheno- 
menology of Mind”, and the more widely known 
‘ Science of Logic”’. 

Mr. McTaggart’s book, in spite of its apparently 
forbidding title, is one of less special interest, and 
ought to find readers among all educated persons who 
are interested in the philosophic discussion of human 
nature and human destiny, whether or not they are 
students of Hegelianism. Mr. McTaggart was already 
known by his previous work, ‘‘Studies in Hegelian 
Dialectic’’, as perhaps the most independent and ablest 
of contemporary English philosophers who can fairly 
be called ‘‘ Hegelians”’. It is sate to predict that the 
present work will enhance his reputation both for 
ability and for independence. His ability is strikingly 
shown throughout the book; his independence most of 
all perhaps in his attempt to rehabilitate Hedonism, a 
moral doctrine which has hitherto been anathema to 
the orthodox Hegelians, and in his spirited attack upon 
the Hegelian identification of society or the State with 
the moral end. Mr. McTagyart’s form of Hedonism, 
whether satisfactory or not, is certainly original. While 
he agrees with the Hegelian school generally in repu- 
diating Pleasure as the moral end, he emphatically 
defends Pleasure as a useful standard or criterion by 
which to act in cases of practical perplexity. This posi- 
tion is, no doubt, logically unassailable ; there is clearly 
no reason why something other than the ultimate moral 
end should not be useful as a practical guide to action, 
and the neglect of this consideration is a defect in most 
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of our current ethical theorising upon which Mr. 
McTaggart does well to insist. It might however be 
suggested that he makes his own position unnecessarily 
difficult by the assumption that the comparison of 
pleasure, if it occurs, must be made on a basis of 
quantity. The whole problem, in what sense, if any, 
pleasures and pains can be expressed as quantities, 
and how far quantitative comparison of pleasures or 
pains derived from fundamentally different sources is 
possible seems to be complicated by enormous diffi- 
culties to which Mr. McTaggart is perhaps a little 
blind. It is at least worth suggesting that any argu- 
ment for Hedonism would gain in force by taking 
pleasures simply as distinguishable in quality and drop- 
ping the whole notion cf a quantitative ‘‘calculus”. 
In his attack upon the worship of the State, traditional 
in Hegelian circles and frequently expressed by the 
comparison of Society with an ‘‘organism”, Mr. 
McTaggart is possibly more successful. In spite of 
Hegel’s own rather brutal justification of Cossack 
enormities as an object-lesson in the truth of the doc- 
trine that ‘‘the fashion of the world” passes away, 
English Hegelianism has always tended to limit the 
sphere of human duties and interests within the com- 
pass of an earthly society of exclusively human members 
to a degree which makes Mr. McTaggart’s return to 
the older view of Society as after all but one instrument 
in the education of individual character exceedingly 
timely. Even those of us who do not find ourselves 
entirely convinced by the author’s acute argument for 
human immortality may still feel that without rela- 
tions to nature, and again to God, which cannot be 
brought into the category of ‘‘duties to Society”, our 
personality would be a poor and incomplete thing 
indeed. 

Of Mr. McTaggart’s more specially ethical discus- 
sions of sin and punishment there is no space to speak 
in this article as they deserve. One can only call the 
attention of thinking men in general to so original and 
striking a treatment of questions which no man who 
takes the conduct of life as a serious matter can afford 
to disregard, whether or not he calls himself ‘ philo- 
sopher” in the merely technical sense. Special com- 
mendation is due to the impartial and lucid examina- 
tion of Hegel’s attitude to historic Christianity, a 
subject on which there is perhaps no very great dis- 
agreement among students of his philosophy, but as to 
which there has been as yet far too little candid telling 
of the truth. 

We have kept for our last word on Mr. McTaggart’s 
book an expression of emphatic sympathy with his 
vindication of the mystical or emotional aspect of 
experience. In his concluding study he formally 
arrives at the conclusion that it is in love, in satisfied 
emotion which transcends alike mere knowledge and 
mere volition, that our personality finds its adequate 
expression. And sucha love he insists, probably rightly, 
cannot be a mere emotional attitude towards ‘‘ God”, 
(cf. 1 John iv. 20: he that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen?) or the unity of the system of which we are 
members. Still less can it be directed upon that empty 
abstraction, ‘‘ collective humanity ”, of which he wittily 
says that one might as well try to love a Post Office 
Directory. It is through relations of individual with 
individuals, known and loved as such, that all the 
individuals are indirectly united in the harmony of a 
single divine and perfect whole. Scientia destruetur ; 
Caritas nunquam excidit. 


THE SEYMOURS. 


“« Annals of the Seymours.” By H. St. Maur. 
Kegan Paul. 1902. £2 Ios. net, 


pay histories are not as a rule light reading ; 
and in many cases they are very infrequently 
read by members of the families themselves whose 
antiquity or whose dignity they celebrate. But even in 
cases where such works seem to contain nothing that 
is of interest to anybody beyond a small private circle, 
the student may often find in them incidental matter, 
which will throw some curious side-light on the social 
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life of the past: and in cases in which the families 
dealt with have played a considerable public part, and 
produced a succession of important and remarkable 
men, the family history may become a far more valuable 
document. Indeed it becomes so inevitably, in propor- 
tion to its accuracy and fulness. Mr. Harold St. Maur’s 
Annals of the Seymour Family is a work to which 
these last observations are deservedly and eminently 
applicable. Much of it, moreover, is not only interest- 
ing to the student, but will also be found—as such 
works rarely are—entertaining by the general reader. 
Of English dukedoms that of Somerset is, in point 
of antiquity, second only to that of Norfolk. The 
latter is its senior by fifty-four years only; whilst 
the two which come next it are its juniors by 
more than a century. The family of St. Maur— 
or as it was. subsequently spelt, Seymour—had, 
however, been not only honourable, but had also 
achieved high distinction, long before it rose to the 
dignity of a ducal house. It appears to have been one 
of those which came over to England with the Con- 
queror; but though there is much evidence to support 
this conclusion, it is not of a’very precise, and for that 
reason not of a very interesting kind: and Mr. 
St. Maur finds a dozen pages sufficient for dealing 
with the first three hundred years of its history. Its 
annals, however, are precise trom the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, when it was seated at Undy and 
Penhow in the county of Monmouth. The Castle of 
Penhow came into its possession by the marriage of 
Roger St. Maur in 1340 with the heiress of the 
Bowlays family: whilst his uncle, also a Roger, had 
married an heiress likewise—a daughter of John 
Beauchamp, Baron de la Hache. John Seymour, 
grandson of this lord, married Isabel, daughter of 
Mark Williams of Bristol, in 1424. His son, grandson, 
and great-grandson married respectively into the 
families of Coker, Darell, and Wentworth: and the 
great-grandson, John Seymour of Wolfhall, became, in 
1509, father of a girl who was given the nameof Jane, and 
she became subsequently the wife of one King, and the 
mother of another. It was the brother of Jane Seymour, 
three years older than herself, who having won the 
favour of King Henry as a young esquire of his house- 
hold, was subsequently enriched by him out of the 
plunder taken from the Church. He was raised suc- 
cessively to the dignities of Baron Beauchamp, and Earl 
of Hertford ; and on Henry’s death, and in accordance 
with his will, he became regent of England, under the 
title of Lord Protector, and was at the same time 
created Duke of Somerset. He married twice—first 
the daughter of Sir William Fillol, secondly Anne, 
daughter of Sir Edward Stanhope. In the person of 
his grandson by the second marriage, the title of Duke 
of Somerset, forfeited by the Protector on his execution, 
was revived by a new creation at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and continued in his line till 1750, 
when it passed to the descendants of the Protector by 
his first wife, Catherine Fillol, whose eldest son Edward 
married Jane Walsh, an heiress; and purchased the 
well-known castle of Berry Pomeroy in Devonshire, 
where his successors allied themselves with the 
Champernowns, Carys, Portmans, and Pophams, and 
other families of the South and the West of England. 
Sir Edward Seymour, his lineal representative, suc- 
ceeded as eighth duke to the honours of his kinsman, 
seven years after the latter’s death. The present 
holder of the title is this duke’s great- great-grandson. 
From this brief sketch of the fortunes and circum- 
stances of the family, and its intimate connexion, 
in critical and important circumstances, with well- 
known events of history, the reader will readily see 
that, if sufficient material for them be available, the 
Annals of the Seymours could not fail to be interest- 
ing. Asa matter of fact the material happens to be 
abundant, a large part of it having been collected by 
the then Duke, early in the nineteenth century. To this 
Mr. St. Maur had added the results of his own re- 
searches ; and the whole has been arranged by him ina 
manner which bears witness to his conscientious indus- 
try, and also reflects high credit on his literary skill and 
judgment. Apart from their bearing on what is com- 
monly called history, these Annals illustrate in a very 
remarkable way the change of fortune to which an old 
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family is liable; the means by which in former ages | visional occupation we were always so anxious to 


wealth and influence were alternately gained and lost by 
it—the education, the careers and the alliances of its 
most prominent members. In addition to this they have 
the merit—not general in works of the kind—of being 
replete with personal anecdotes concerning well-known 
or picturesque figures. Such for example is a story of 
Frances, wife of one of the Earls of Hertford. This lady, 
a daughter of Viscount Howard, of Binden, began life 
with marrying a London merchant, named Pranell, 
who had no pretence to lineage, but who left her a large 
fortune. This lady was very proud of her own family ; 
and her pride, stimulated by the wealth which she 
inherited from her humbler husband assumed propor- 
tions which rendered her ridiculous to everybody—her 
second husband, Lord Hertford, included. Whenever 
she exposed herself by her boasts of her Howard 
ancestry, Lord Hertford would playfully say to her 
‘Frank, Frank, how long is it since you were married 
to Pranell?” Similar traits of manners and human 
nature occur in the sketch of the sixth Duke of 
Somerset, commonly called ‘‘the proud Duke”. He 
it is of whom the well-known story is told, that his 
second wife having ventured to tap him on the shoulder 
with her fan, he turned round on her saying, ‘‘ My first 
wife was a Percy, yet she never took such a liberty”. 
The humour of the situation is increased when we 
learn from Mr. St. Maur’s pages, that his first wife, 
who never took such a liberty, besides being his equal 
in point of distinguished ancestry, was the source 
from which he derived nearly all his wealth, the 
fortune which he inherited having been, for various 
reasons, wholly inadequate to the most ordinary 
requirements of his position. The “ proud Duke ” 
however, apart from his fantastic vanity, was a man of 
good feeling, good taste, high courage and independent 
principle. These latter qualities were evidenced in his 
reply to James II., who ordered him to act as the intro- 
ducer of the Pope’s Nuncio at Windsor. The Duke 
refused, on the ground that he could not do so without 
breaking the law. The King angrily exclaimed, ‘‘I will 
make you fear me as well as the law. Do not you know 
that I am above the law?” ‘‘ Your Majesty ”, the 
Duke answered, ‘‘ may be above the law, but Iam not: 
and while I obey the law I fear nothing”. Mr. St. 
Maur’s volume is rich in anecdotes of this kind: and 
his anecdotes are generally more than mere idle gossip. 
They illustrate not only individual character, but the 
manners and the social and political life of past times 
also, and will commend the ‘‘ Annals of the Seymours” 
to the general reader, as well as to the genealogist and 
the historical student. 


THE LAST PAGE OF EGYPTIAN 


“The Story of the Khedivate.” By Edward Dicey. 
London: Rivingtons. 1902. 16s. 


[Nigger can be more ridiculous in the eyes of 

Englishmen than the reputation which the foreign 
policy of their Governments has acquired abroad, we 
do not say among the few well informed, but among the 
mass of intelligent people. To such we seem to inherit 
a policy, able but unscrupulous, which our rulers pursue 
with Machiavellian astuteness, unhasting but unresting, 
and in turn hand on to their successors who follow with 
equal persistence the same undeviating course. The 
only difference between our Governments is to be found 
in the more or less hypocrisy with which they pursue 
their ends. This theory, though again and again dis- 
proved by facts, is cherished to-day by many who 
should know better and the fact of our establishment 
in Egypt is a favourite instance of our turpitude. 
Yet the true story of our occupation of that country 
is better calculated than any other episode in our 
history to dispel the myth. Those who have for- 
gotten the course of events since 1880 may refresh 
their memories by reading Mr. Dicey’s bock, or 
rather the latter half of it. When we boast of 
what we have done for Egypt it might be well for 
us to remember that we have always been extremely 
anxious to get quit of our obligations there. Other 
people saw long ago how eternal would be the pro- 
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allege. 

That there was nothing hypocritical in our continual 
assertions in this matter is quite evident from the 
beginning when we actually allowed, contrary to the 
expectation of every intelligent person of other nation- 
alities in the country, the continued existence of those 
‘‘International Boards” which, as Mr. Dicey says, 
‘‘exercise a jurisdiction in their several departments. 
quite independent of, and in most instances hostile to, 
the interests alike of England and of Egypt”. The 
consequence is that we still find the railways and the 
Domain lands managed by these International Boards 
and justice is still administered by the International 
Courts. Several times our well-meant attempts to 
shuffle out of our position in Egypt have only been 
foiled by the conduct of France whom we have to 
thank no less for the fact that we originally occupied 
the country than that we are now fixed there for good ; 
and yet, even after the Anglo-Turkish Convention of 
1887, we hear that our position in Egypt is a triumph 
of Britannic craft and scheming ! 

The story of what Great Britain has done for Egypt 
has been told by Lord Milner and others. Mr. Dicey’s. 
narrative deals more particularly with the debts of 
Ismail and their consequences. It is of course impos- 
sible fully to understand the present position without 
some knowledge of the extravagance and, we fear we 
must add, the knavery of the Khedive Ismail, though 
Mr. Dicey has a tender feeling for that agreeable 
scoundrel. We refuse to be moved by the pathetic 
spectacle of his weary detention at Constantinople, 
debarred from the Carlsbad waters, and slowly dying 
of an enlargedliver. Whatever happened to him in the 
end he deserved, for he brought great troubles upon his 
country. The title of Khedive was granted to Ismail 
in 1863 by the Sultan and therefore the ‘‘ Story of the 
Khedivate” does not include a record of the romantic 
career of the only really great member of the House, 
its founder, Mehemet Ali. The actual story of the 
Khedivial dynasty since it obtained the title is a tale of 
pecuniary difficulties and their unhappy results, un- 
happy for the dynasty, though the present system of 
administration cannot be other than a boon to the 
Fellaheen. But Mr. Dicey rightly points out that it is 
very doubtful how far the justice of our rule and a 
regular system of administration is really appreciated by 
an Oriental population. It is not indeed all pure gain 
for the Oriental to be forcibly prevented from getting 
injustice perpetrated for his own benefit, though it is 
agreeable to feel that his neighbour cannot practise 
injustice to his detriment. On the whole probably the 
old system is the more popular as may well be the case 
in India. 

We agree with the author that the real excuse for our 
presence in Egypt, if we would be honest, is the interest 
of our Empire, and how far we have receded from the 
position not only of the Gladstonian Ministry of 1880 
but from the Salisbury policy of the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention may be gauged by a glance at the despatch 
written by the Foreign Minister of the last Gladstonian 
Cabinet, reprimanding a Khedive for criticising the 
management of his own troops. For some years the 
story of the Khedivate has been merely a part of the 
story of England, and such it is likely to remain. 


NOVELS. 


‘©The Romance of an Eastern Prince.” 
Grant Richards. 1902. 6s. 


This anonymous romance, like the egg which the 
nervous curate ate at the Bishop’s breakfast table, is 
good—in parts, but there is so much that is worse than 
indifferent as well that it needs a sense of duty or an 
avid appetite to go through with it. A Hindu prince 
having received part of his education in England sud- 
denly disappears from his own country because he has 
aroused love in one whom he has called ‘‘sister” ; and 
then, strictly incognito, he seeks to win the love of an 
Englishwoman for himself refusing the adventitious aids 
of his rank and wealth. He fails, and seeks Nirvana 
even though it should be followed by ‘‘ten thousand 
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incarnations”, and though he has been tempted to put 
himself at the head of India as the tenth avatar of 
Krishna. The romance is supposed to be auto- 
biographic, and the writer disclaims knowledge of 
Western literature yet he slips into familiar quotations 
from Shakespeare, Scott and Lovelace, and though he 
talks glibly of Oriental matters does not persuade us 
that he is anything but a Western in masquerade. 
Some of the chapters dealing with action in India are 
interesting, but the greater part of the book is taken 
up by such wordy stuff as ‘‘ Ah, my Seraphic Vision, 
little do you know how I love you! Oh, if you would 
only grant me your love! What a bridal we would 
have—oh, what a bridal we would have!” Truly a 
bridJe is necessary. Incidentally the author says that 
the British Empire in India is doomed as soon as a man 
arises as the tenth avatar of Krishna to lead the 
people, but for the most part his work is a partially 
Orientalised echo from the ‘‘Englishwoman’s Love 
Letters” of yester-year. 


“‘The Life of John William Walshe.” 
Montgomery Carmichael. London : 
21902. 6s. 


With fervour and simplicity does Mr. Carmichael set 
forth the life of John William Walshe as told by his 
lately deceased son. The story of his arrival in Italy 
and his adoption is as wonderful as a fairy-tale. His 
after-life in the old palace at Assisi, his study of heraldry 
and logic, his share of human love, and, finally his 
death from divine ecstasies, all savour more of the 
Middle Ages than of the twentieth century. His atti- 
tude seems to have been one of the most genuine 
humility, and it is interesting to observe that although 
the editor tries faithfully to followin his steps, now and 
again a belligerent note is struck as if to remind the 
reader that he is perusing the life of a son of the 
greatest ‘‘church militant here in earth”. But creed 
apart, a life of such self-abnegation is a treasure, alike 
to philosophers and believers. 


Edited by 
Murray. 


‘‘ The Late Returning.” By Margery Williams. London: 


ay, (eyes 


This book is indeed a marvellously vivid description 
of a one-day revolution. The tramp of horses, the 
rattle of small arms and the crash of breaking barricades 
is depicted with intense realism, and it would be diffi- 
cult indeed to recall a more graphic and soul-stirring 
picture. The characters, too, are all interesting and 
well drawn while the close of the story is pathetic in 
the extreme. It may be recommended without reserve 
and is worth reading if only for the interview between 
the President and the leader of the insurgents which is 
written in admirable style. That ‘‘ The Late Return- 
ing” should be the work of a woman seems to us 
almost incredible. 


Heinemann. 1902. 


“< Sancta Paula.” 


By Walter Copland Perry. London: 
Sonnenschein. 


1OOZ OS: 


The author of ‘‘Sancta Paula” has our sincerest 
sympathy on having fallen between two stools—either 
he should have written a biography or a romance. 
Chapters in which Paula expresses herself with the 
familiarity of a woman of to-day, are followed by 
chapters of the driest but, doubtless, most accurate 
history, plentifully sprinkled with Greek and Latin 
quotations. The resemblance in the general tone of the 
book to ‘‘Quo Vadis” suggests comparisons which 
might be odious to Mr. Walter Copland Perry. 


‘The Champion.” By Mary L. Pendered and Alice 
Stronach. London: Harpers. 1902. 6s. 


In their dedication the authors of this novel call their 
work a study of a false Highland chief, but it strikes 
the reader more as a study of a true young woman, or 
a couple of young women, for behind the ‘‘ mannishness”’ 
of Alexandra Dunn is obviously much that is excellent. 
The book is by two women, but if it had appeared 
anonymously it would at once have revealed feminine 
authorship by the ease and verisimilitude with which 
the chief women characters are presented, while the men 
are more or less closely identifiable with the stock heroes 
and villains ofromance. The false Glentalla who at first 
promises to be a pleasant variant, is introduced to us 
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almost as though he were to be the hero but when the 
story develops he is seen to be a veritable ‘‘ villain of 
the deepest dye” richly deserving the fate accorded 
him. The true Glentalla, long kept out of his rights 
by the false, is a strong but quiet young farmer who 
wins the love of Everich the orphan young woman 
whose acceptance of the post of mistress of the village 
‘“‘schuile” sets the story going. Better than many 


‘novels which come into our hands ‘‘The Champion ” 


yet falls short of excellence; it is at times somewhat 
“slow” in the method of its telling and there is 
moreover a want of that close carefulness which ensures 
success. A parrot that falls from its perch through 
drowsiness may have learnt to speak Gaelic excellently 
but it has failed to master one of the most elementary 
laws of bird life. 





NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Nature Study of Life.” By C. F. Hodge. 
London: Ginn. 1902. 7s. 


The object of this book is to make nature-study a “live 
subject” in the schools. Professor Hodge as the head of a 
university department has more technic knowledge than often 
handicaps the authors of school manuals and he has written 
a book full of stimulus for teachers. But he has not quite 
done what he intended. Instead of a manual likely to exert an 
“immediate influence on primary and grammar school grades 
of education” he has written a book full of suggestive ideas, 
his own and other people’s, about the wider problems of educa- 
tion. At the same time no teacher who has to do with nature- 
study would fail to benefit by his philosophy of the subject 
even if he found the practical advice sometimes insufficient. 
The illustrations are excellent and well selected and all the 
information about the practical success of nature-study in 
America is interesting. The success seems to have been 
greatest among girls and on the subject of botany. The 
chapters on entomology are written with singular clearness 
and the illustrations are exceptionally helpful but his selection of 
insects is spoilt by a too utilitarian view of the function of 
education. It is not because moths spoil clothes that children 
should wish to study them. 


Boston and 


“Broadland Sport.” Written and illustrated by Nicholas 
Everitt. London: Everett. 1902. 12s. 6d. net. 


Most of the books treating of the Norfolk Broadland being 
of the nature of guide-books, there is room for such a work as 
Mr. Everitt’s ‘Broadland Sport”, which deals almost ex- 
clusively with the various sports and pastimes to be enjoyed 
on the broads, rivers, and marshes of East Norfolk and in the 
roadsteads of the Norfolk and Suffolk coasts. Probably many 
of Mr. Everitt’s readers will be surprised to-learn that good 
sport may be had in Broadland, even by sportsmen who do not 
care to hire shooting or go cap in hand to the riparian owner. 
That such is the case the author makes quite clear, and being 
a lawyer as well as a sportsman he is able to give strangers 
valuable hints as to how they may avoid getting into trouble 
with landowners who claim “ the soil of the river bed ” and the 
right of preservation under the Allotments and Awards Act. 
Especially good are his chapters on “ Flighting” and “ Decoys 
and how to use them”; but anglers as well as gunners will 
find useful information and entertaining reminiscences in his 
pages, and yachtsmen cannot fail to be interested in the 
lengthy section devoted to yachts and yachting. Indeed, so 
long as Mr. Everitt is content to deal with sport his readers 
will find little besides an occasional lapse into bad grammar to 
cavil at; but in venturing upon matters archeological he 
would do well to exercise care. He would not then tell us 
that Acle and Beccles bridges were supposed to be Roman, 
and that the gateway of S. Benet’s Abbey dated from the 
days of Canute. Further editions of his book would be the 
better for the omission of the story he entitles ‘“Ratting 
at a Water-Kennel, or a Night with a Drunkard”, which is 
neither instructive nor amusing. 


“ Derriana: Essays and Occasional Verses chiefly relating to 
the Diccese of Derry.” By the Most Rev. Dr. O’Doherty, 
[Roman Catholic] Bishop of Derry. Dublin: Sealy 
Bryers and Walker. 1902. 7s. 6d. 


Roman Catholic bishops in Ireland are as a rule too busy to 
be able to give much time to antiquarian research, but Dr. 
O’Doherty has evidently studied the history of his diocese to 
good purpose. We doubt whether he was well advised in 
incorporating with a collection of historical essays some 
miscellaneous papers and sets of verses, the latter juvenilia 
such as many of us might write at seventeen, but few would 
reprint from an episcopal throne. The more purely anti- 
quarian essays are somewhat slight and uncritical, but the 
papers on Redmond O’Gallagher, and the sixteenth-century 
‘‘ Martyr Bishop of Derry”, on the Convention of Drom Ceat 
at which S. Columba played so great a part, and on the 
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Rebellion of Sir Cahir O’Doherty in the reign of James I. are 
interesting intrinsically and also as evidence of the style and 
temper in which a bishop who is by no means a political fire- 
brand approaches history. Sir Cahir O’Doherty was a hot- 
tempered youth whom careful handling would have kept quiet, 
but who was provoked into rebellion (deliberately the Bishop 
thinks) by Chichester and Paulet. Dr. O’Doherty makes out 
a case for Sir Cahir, and he is of course perfectly justified in 
saying plainly what he feels about this discreditable episode. 
On the other hand, we think that some of his remarks deserve 
to be noted. He has been careful to study all existing authori- 
ties, some of whom are probably untrustworthy as violent 
English partisans, but his trick of discrediting various state- 
ments on & priori grounds is disconcerting. Thus when Sir 
John Davies states that a certain Oghy O’Hanlon’s wife was 
ill-treated “by an Irish soldier who knew her not” Dr. 
O’Doherty remarks that no Irishman would have done sucha 
thing, and thereafter refers to the ruffian as an English soldier. 
Paton. 


© Patom’s, List of Schools..and jlutors/2)) Jlondon -: 


1902. ° Is. 


A decidedly. useful and efficient work of reference. But 
parents, who are to decide on a school on the strength of its 
official programme or prospectus as here set forth, may 
have some difficulty in making their choice. The air, one 
notices, is nearly always bracing, the bedrooms sunny, and the 
facilities for recreation complete. 

“ Finland: its Public and Private Economy.” C. 
Frederiksen. London: Arnold. 1902. 6s. 


This is a book which should be useful to all who take an 
interest in the position of Finland at the present time and the 
attitude of its people towards Russia. Professor Frederiksen 
is certainly not pro-Russian, but he presents his case for 
Finland in a sober, reasoning spirit. His book is full of valuable 
information about the land laws, agriculture, forestry and com- 
merce of the country. 


By N. 


“The Ancestor.” No. II]. London: Constable. 1902. 55. net. 


The second number of the “ Ancestor” appeared last month, 
and despite the fact that the Coronation might be expected to 
absorb public attention, the material collected is quite equal to 
that of the first number. Mr. St. John Hope concludes his 
excellent essay on the Coronation ornaments, and Mr. Round 
his on the origin of the Fitzgeralds. A special feature of this 
periodical is a trenchant and amusing attack on “ What is 
believed ” about their ancestors by certain families. An article 
on the “ Gentility of Richard Barker”—though not quite fair 
—is of the same character. But the “Ancestor” is primarily 
devoted to articles based on original research. There are 
several most interesting illustrations of which we specially com- 
mend those of Swords in the Collection of Mr. Morgan Williams. 
There is in fact but one section of this review which invites 
criticism. A fine set of Cheshire deeds is abstracted in English 
and the series is introduced by a short paragraph by Somerset 
Herald. It is impossible to make out from this paragraph 
whether the abstracts are or are not made by Mr. Burke. If 
they are not the name of the expert ought to be given. 








THEOLOGY. 
“S. Luke the Prophet.” By E. C. Selwyn. London: Mac- 
millan. 1Igol. 8s. 6d. net. 


When we reviewed Dr. Selwyn’s last book we expressed a 
fear that he was getting prophets on the brain ; and now there 
is no doubt that he has got them. He finds their utterances 
not only in the Epistles and Apocalypse, but in the most sober 
accounts of the Acts ; everything is explained as “a prophetic 
feature”, and in the most matter-of-fact details of Apostolic 
missionary work and speeches he traces mysterious fulfilments 
of Old Testament types or covert allusions to the extravagant 
visions of the Book of Enoch; the early Christian writers and 
teachers must have beea mad as Festus said S. Paul was, 
if they spent their time in the way Dr. Selwyn supposes. But 
he has hypotheses of his own on other subjects besides the 
prophets ; every chapter is full of them, till we get as confused 
as the book is and can hardly rouse ourselves to a languid 
interest in any of them. He lingers longest over the Luke- 
Silas hypothesis ; Luke was a prophet of course, and so was 
Silas, and Luke and Silas were the same person ; and he also 
called himself Tertius, and under that name he transcribed the 
Epistle to the Romans for S. Paul, and a few years later he 
wrote two Epistles for S. Peter ; so he must have been a very 
Important person. That Silas wrote the “ we-passages” in the 
Acts is supposed to be clear from Acts xvi. ; to us that chapter 
proves the exact opposite ; and, not to mention other difficulties, 
we cannot conceive why, if Luke and Silas were one man, 
S. Paul should have called him in his Epistles sometimes by 
one of his names and sometimes by another. 
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“The Credibility of the Book of the Acts of the Apostles.” 
Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1900-1901. By F. H. 
Chase. London: Macmillan. 1902. 6s. 


Most of the recent English works on the Acts are conservative 5. 
Ramsay, Knowling, Rackham, and now Dr. Chase, defend 
their authenticity and early date ; we grant that the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Biblica” takes the other side, but then Professor Schmiedel 
is not an Englishman. Yet Ramsay, though convinced of the 
accuracy of the “travel-document” and the latter half of the 
book, was disposed to allow a considerable amount of legendary 
accretion in the early chapters ; and the speeches have always 
been a hard problem. Why are they nearly all the same 
length ? How could they have been so exactly reported as 
they profess to be? if the author is giving a summary of what 
was actually said, how much of his own is he weaving into the 
summary? oris he composing them throughout? It is true 
that there are points of contact between S. Peter’s and S. Paul’s 
speeches in the Acts, and their own written Epistles, but do 
these prove more than that the author had ‘got up” the 
Epistles before writing his book? These are the main ques- 
tions to which Dr. Chase has devoted his Hulsean lectures, 
and we have never seen the authenticity of the Pauline speeches. 
better defended ; he examines them at length—sometimes at 
wearisome length—and shows that they are truly Pauline, not 
in the sense of being centos of Pauline expressions but because 
both in phraseology and thought they have too numerous and 
delicate points of contact with the Epistles to be anything else 
but the product of the same mind. In vindicating the credi- 
bility of the rest of the book he is less convincing ; he is 
careful and scholarly but not always interesting, and he occa- 
sionally gives the impression of not seeing all that there is on 
the other side ; for instance though he often quotes 2 Corinthians, 
he is silent as to the difficulty of fitting S. Paul’s account of his 
hardships and sufferings in the 11th chapter into the narrative 
of the Acts. But still when we have established the authenti- 
city of the speeches we have done a gocd deal ; and Dr. Chase 
may claim to have done this. 


“Patristic Study.” By H. B. Swete. (‘‘ Handbooks for the 
Clergy.”) London: Longmans. 1902. 25. 6d. net. 

We hope that Dr. Swete’s excellent little manual will do 
something to promote Patristic study amongst our clergy and 
remind them that there are other branches of Theology than 
higher criticism of the Bible or inquiry into the “ correctness ” 
of this or that piece of ceremonial. There never was a time 
when the study of the early Christian Fathers was more needed 
than at the present day ; but never a time when it was easier to 
prosecute the study. Hand editions of separate authors or 
treatises are constantly appearing, some of them of high value ;. 
and the Vienna and Berlin Academies have been producing each 
its corpus of Latin and Greek ecclesiastical writers, and the 
publication of these and other collections is bringing down the 
price of the old Benedictine editions. Those handsome folios 
can often be purchased cheaply by the man who will wait and 
will read patiently through second-hand catalogues. If their 
texts are not always scientifically constructed, they are still 
good enough for the ordinary reader; and indeed there are 
rumours that even the Vienna and Berlin editions are not 
invariably superior to their predecessors in this respect. But 
when we have got our “‘ Father” we do not necessarily know 
how to read him; and here the value of Dr. Swete’s book 
comes in. It is not simply a short history of early Christian 
literature, but it is an introduction to its intelligent study ; he 
tells us what authors or parts of authors we should read for 
different purposes, and he tells us how to read them. Clergy- 
men in doubt what to read with only a vague feeling that as 
clergymen they ought to study the Fathers, will find in his 
pages wise suggestions where best to begin and how best to 
go on. 


“The Sermon on the Mount: its Literary Structure and 
Didactic Purpose.” By B. W. Bacon. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. London: Macmillan. 1902. 
AGS (C25 TAP 

Critics have long discussed whether S. Matthew or S. Luke 
preserves the truer form of the Sermon on the Mount ; but 
most have decided in favour of S. Luke. The more abrupt 
sentences ; the address in the second person plural (“blessed 
are ye poor” &c.); the addition of the “woes” after the 
beatitudes ; these all look as if he were more original; while 

S. Matthew’s observed fondness for arranging our Lord’s utter- 

ances in large groups, and by their subject-matter, and the 

fact that much of what he gives as part of the Sermon occurs 
in different connexions in S. Luke and yet almost always fits 
the context better in that Gospel, also point to the same con- 
clusion. With one important exception, the long section on 
the relation of the Saviour’s moral teaching to the Mosaic law 
and the men of old time is undoubtedly original in S. Matthew 
and must have been deliberately omitted by S. Luke, probably 
because it would have been of little interest to Gentile readers. 

All this has been pointed out before ; Dr. Bacon points it out 

again with a great deal of emphasis and learning and minute- 

ness, and much unnecessary defence of the higher criticism 
against possible opponents or scoffers. But his book, albeit 
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rather dull, will be a useful guide to the critical study of the 
two versions of our Lord’s great discourse, 


“ The Epistle of Psenosiris : an Original Document from the 
Diocletian Persecution.” Edited’ and explained by 
Adolf Deissmann. London: Black. 1902. 2s. 6d. 


There is something thrilling in the vividness with which this 
letter—one of the many treasures discovered by Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt among the Egyptian papyri—takes us into 
the thick of the Valerian or Diocletian persecution. It was 
written by a Christian presbyter of one village in the Great 
Oasis toa fellow presbyter of another. From it we gather that 
a Christian woman has been banished there, and separated 
from her son; but the Church has penetrated even ‘into the 
oasis, and the guild of gravediggers are Christians. They have 
received the exile with kindness and conveyed her to a quieter 
and pleasanter spot up-country ; and as soon as her son can 
be brought to them they will send him on to join his mother. 
There is the simple story placed before our eyes ; the rigour 
of the persecution, the steadfastness of the Christians, their 
superb secret organisation, their love and ready help to one 
another ; no wonder the Roman Government was powerless 
against them. Professor Deissmann has edited the epistle 
with an ability worthy of his reputation. 


Church Polk :Lore.” By the Rev. j.. EB; Vaux. 
Edition. London: Skeffington. 1902. 6s. 


If the author of this book is on principle somewhat discur- 
sive and scrappy, he has in recording numberless post-Refor- 
mation usages of our Church done much to broaden the popular 
conception of our ecclesiastical history over the years that 
divide Cranmer from Pusey. Certainly the “ man in the street ” 
will be surprised to learn (from the table of London Church 
services that is here reprinted from Paterson’s “ Pietas 
Londiniensis ”) that in the supposed Protestant days of 
“ gracious Anne” numberless London churches held daily 
services and that 8 A.M. celebrations were not unknown. The 
Temple Church then held two daily-services at 7, 8 or 9 A.M. 
and 4 P.M. There are, however, here some curious omissions. 
For instance, there is an interesting chapter on the practice of 
strewing the floors of churches with rushes, but no allusion 
te the reference to the custom in the “ Book of Sports”. 
Again there is much on church pews, but no mention of Laud’s 
sharp rebuke at the High Commission to those who claimed 
seats by prescription. ‘As good as you” quoth his irate 
Lordship (he was then Guilielmus Londiniensis) “stand anda 
have stood. Why there are no seats in any church of any 
kingdom but this, and what is this your time out of mind? For 
time was when there were no seats in any church among us”. 
We wish that space would permit us to discuss with our author 
the origin of the King’s Cursal Prebendary at S. David’s 
Cathedral Church. We are aware that for the explanation 
that he offers on authority of the Dean of S. David’s the 
testimony of a Pembrokeshire writer of Elizabethan days may 
be cited. Nevertheless this explanation has recently been called 
into question on several grounds, and if Mr. Vaux will pursue 
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Yhis researches, he will learn that this ecclesiastical dignity of 
-our sovereigns may probably be attributed to an origin far more 
honourable than a particularly despicable piece of Protestant 
‘looting in the days of the “ Boy King”. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ZiItalie en Romantiques. Par Urban Mengin. Paris: Plon. 


1902. 17150. 


“ Le romantisme”, writes M. Urban Mengin, “a été un accés 
denthousiasme poétique. Quand les grondements de lorage 
révolutionnaire et guerrier eurent cessé, on put entendre 
Vharmonie des lyres que le grana vent avait fait vibrer”. Seven 
of these harmonious enthusiasts are selected by M. Mengin to 
paint for us Italy as they saw and loved her ; Italy from 1803 to 
1833, bathed in the starlight of great memories and living dreams. 
‘Chateaubriand, Madame de Staél, Lamartine, Byron, Shelley, 
Keats, Alfred de Musset are the seven Romantics chosen 
‘by M. Mengin ; for the reason that these poets lived under the 
‘same spell and derived inspiration from each other. Thus 
Chateaubriand and Byron were both of them friends of Madame 
de Staél; Shelley was the friend of Byron and Keats; 
Lamartine and Alfred de Musset corresponded in verse, and 
the admiration both felt for Byron, as well as their love 
for Italy, was a link between them. Other poets no 
doubt have celebrated Italy ; but not the Italy illumined 
by the Romantic sentiment. Goethe on the one hand, 
and Browning on the other, stand outside of the 
enchanted circle. ‘Goethe a fait son voyage d’Italie 
-avant la Révolution Francaise. Ce quwil allait chercher 
au-dela des Alpes, c’était la terre classique, l’Italie romaine et 
paienne. A Assise il ne voulut rien voir que la petite facade a 
colonnes corinthiennes d’un temple paien. Racontant com- 
ment il est monté a pied 4 la ville: ‘Je laissai 4 ma gauche 
avec dégotit’, dit-il, ‘les substructions énormes et l’architecture 
babylonienne des églises entassées l’une sur lautre sous 
lesquelles saint Francois repose’... Si Goethe n’est pas en- 
core un vrai Romantique, Browning et les préraphaélites anglais 
sont déja autre chose. Ils se sont épris de l’art italien de la fin 
-du moyen 4ge, art que les Romantiques avaient ignoré. Les 
.préraphaélites ne le comprennent d’ailleurs qu’a demi, car 
‘tandis que tout est clarté chez Giotto et Fra Angelico, les 
jpoctes anglais qui s’inspirent de la ‘Vita nuova’ semblent 
sefforcer d’étre plus difficiles &4 comprendre que le Dante 
des premiers poémes. De leur vivant méme ils ont eu 
besoin de commentateurs” What does M. Mengin mean? 
‘Is he perhaps irreverently being merry at the expense of those 
who. dwell above mirth—‘‘Les poetes Anglais qui s’in- 
‘spirent de la ‘Vita nuova’”—inhabitants of a circle whose 
password is, ‘“Renounce all mirth, O ye who enter here”? 
Politely, however, does M. Mengin hasten to atone for his irre- 
verence: “Ils n’en forment pas moins”, he adds of these 
mmodern pre-Raphaelites who try to be difficult, “une école 
nouvelle dont les grands efforts ont produit de belles ceuvres 
dart et de poésie.” Nevertheless we have our suspicions 
of the sincerity of M. Mengin’s professed recognition that 
these moderns have discovered a more beautiful Italy 
than the Italy of the Romantics. In our heart of hearts 
wwe believe that when he speaks of “the passionate pilgrims 
who ‘upon arriving at Florence rush feverishly to the 
Academy to see Botticelli’s ‘Spring’ and who wander from 
cell to cell in the cloisters of Saint Mark intoxicated with the 
poetry of Fra Angelico”, that he holds these “ passionate 
-pilgrims ” ‘less worthy lovers of Italy than the Romantics who 
dreamed their dreams in the memory-haunted streets of 
Florence, and left Botticelli in the Academy and Fra Angelico 
in his cell. This is what we gather from the following passage : 
“Les Romantiques ont ignoré ces ceuvres, et ils n’ont pas 
connu non plus les fresques que Giotto, ’ami de Dante, a 
peintes 4 Assise et &2 Padoue; mais ils ont aimé Dante 
lui-méme, et ils avaient en outre, pour s’intéresser 4 l’Italie de 
Ja fin du moyen 4ge, une raison nouvelle, leur amour passionné 
des libertés politiques. Qu’ils soient de families aristocratiques 
ou plébéiennes, ils sont tous les enfants de la Révolution ; 
VItalie quils parcourent est presque partout esclave de 
Vétranger, mais les forteresses ot. les républiques italiennes se 
défendaient jadis sont encore debout: les généreux poétes 
évoquent alors cette époque de ficre indépendance, et ils apel- 
lent de tous leurs voeux la liberté pour qu’elle refasse une Italie 
nouvelle.” 


flésitation Sentimentale. Pay Vauteur de “ Amitié Amoureuse.” 
Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 1902.  3f. 5oc. 


The worthy mechanic and the upright engineer—rescued in 
their teens from some appalling slum by a philanthropist—do 
not as a rule make sympathetic heroes. The author always 
admits that they are far from “ elegant ”, indeed, that they look 
clumsy beside the “mondain”. Invariably they fall in love witha 
brilliant yong lady, and suffer. Too honourable are they to 
declare their passion, and, for pages they soliloquise, saying, 
“She is rich, and I am poor. She is of high degree, and I came 
‘from the slums. Let me keep in the background like an honest 














man, let me suffer, let me keep my proper place. I, alas, am no- 
body”. Mondains appear, and the mechanics and engineers look 
on dismally. But the mondain eventually shows himself selfish 
and shallow ; the brilliant young Jady suddenly despises him, 
and the mechanic, or the engineer, finally does something 
exceptionally noble and gets his reward. So do those of 


the slums triumph over those of the chateau. An old 
old theme, this; but while we have to confess that 
Jean, the hero of “Hésitation Sentimentale” and the 


chief workman in a glass manufactory, is as dull as the 
mechanic and engineer, we have to say that the author 
of “‘ Amitié Amoureuse” introduces us to amusing and natural 
people. Let us dismiss Jean—merely saying that he marries 
Marie-Thérése, the daughter of M. de Chanzelles, whom he 
has loved secretly for years and years. To account for the 
dismissal, let us us add that he soliloquises in the moonlight 
and holds his head in his hands in the solitude of his room, and 
that he is good, good. The mondain, however, is a clever 
creation: he would marry Marie-Thérése, but when he dis- 
covers that the glass manufactory no longer prospers, he 
hesitates, postpones the wedding, and eventually is dismissed. 
Marie-Thérése’s letter reaches him while he is taking his 
morning coffee. He sighs, he says, ‘‘ She was beautiful ”—and 
then takes up a paper. In fine, Hubert Martholl is an ex- 
cellent example of the mondain. The girls who flirt at Trou- 
ville and their vapid admirers are also capitally conceived, and 
“salon” life amidst the “haute bourgeoisie” is gaily if satiri- 
cally portrayed. Indeed, “Hésitation Sentimentale” is an 
entertaining novel—but at times it is too sentimental. Marie- 
Thérése is too fond of reflecting at her window, and there are 
too many sunsets and too much moonlight. Also, there are 
too many sighs, too many resolutions (never fulfilled) to lead a 
higher life. A frivolous girl hopes—-with a shudder—that 
there will never be another revolution,—the poor should 
be satisfied she adds. But Marie-Thérése replies that the 
poor still suffer, and that it is unjust that she and her 
companions should live luxuriously while others starve. 
The proprietor of the glass manufactory is good to his 
workmen, and is beloved. Jean, also, is worshipped by the 
workmen—but we have already dismissed him. In_ spite 
of Jean and in spite of the chatter about the poor, and 
other failings ‘“ Hésitation Sentimentale” is worth reading ; 
and, no doubt, next time, the author will give us something 
more worthy of his (or her?) reputation. 
Par Madame Gabrielle Réval. Paris : Ollendorff. 
3f. 50c. 


Lycéennes. 
1902. 


It is an open question whether this sequel to “Les 
Sévriennes” and “Un Lycée de Jeunes Filles” is justifiable. 
Both of these disclosed the difficulties encountered by young 
women who wished to make a livelihood out of teaching ; their 
troubles and awakenings were sympathetically and powerfully 
described, and the life of their schools was faithfully, vividly 
portrayed. But two books on that subject seem to us to be 
enough, and this tine Madame Gabrielle Réval—a veritable 
stylist, by the way—repeats herself. Now and then we get 
flashes of wit and pathetic passages as of old, but the theme 
strikes one throughout as being stale. One can have too much 
of a good thing, and Madame Réval, with her indisputable 


talents, should have given us something new. Indeed, the 
“question féministe”—for ‘Lycéennes” deals with that 
problem—should now be avoided by the novelist. It has been 


worked to death—ruined by M. Marcel Prévost and treated in 
incomparable fashion by MM. Paul and Victor Margueritte in 
‘* Femmes Nouvelles”. “ Les Sévriennes” and “ Un Lycée de 
Jeunes Filles” were both of them remarkable—but again we 
must state that we can discover no raison d’étre for a sequel. 


Monstres Parisiens. Par Catulle Mendés. Paris : Charpentier- 
Fasquelle. 1902. 3f. Soc. 


More monsters, and all of them most monstrous. It would 
do M. Catulle Mendés infinite good to be led into the 
country and detained there for many months, so that he might 
forget for a while the depraved creatures who inhabit 
the “quartiers bizarres” of Paris. He is a Stylist, a poet, 
and a subtle critic—why, then, should he give us this repul- 
sive, frantic, insane stuff? We are beginning to think that 
it must be easy to produce sketches of decadents who have 
eerie visions, ether-drinkers who have odd passions, viveurs 
who are for ever in quest of some new sensation. After two or 
three glasses of absinthe, such stories might be reeled off by the 
dozen ; and, in time, it would no doubt be possible to create a 
series of them every day. At all events there are many manu- 
facturers of monsters at the present moment, and so M. Catulle 
Mendés’ last book may be familiarly described as “Vieux Jeu ”. 
Years have elapsed since he first introduced us to his earliest 
monsters, and the last resemble almost entirely the first. We 
would rather read of the bourgeois, or the American million- 
aire in Paris, or anyone as stale. We have had more than 
enough of monsters. 
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TREHERNE’S NEW BOOKS, 


Messrs. TREHERNE beg to announce the publication of a volume 
of stories by 
SIR WILLIAM LAIRD CLOWES 
entitled “TOLD TO THE MARINES.” Sir William 2s 


equally well known as a writer of stories and as an authority on naval 
matters. His new book can now be ordered at all Booksellers’. 





Birmingham Gazette.—‘‘ A rousing story told with the humour and spirit of the 
barrack room or the camp fire.” 


McGLUSKY. 


Being a Compilation from the Diary of Trooper 


MeWiddy, of Remington’s Scouts. 
By A. G. HALES. 
Crown 8vo; Illustrated. Price 6s. 


Daily Telegraph, August 1st.— ‘‘ Mr. Hales does not deal in half-tones or fine 
detail. He paints with a full brush and strong colours. The result is a forceful 
picture of a hero whose grim tenacity is relieved by delightful touches of a lighter 
vein—somewhat sardonic, it is true, but extremely mirth-provoking.” 

Academy, August 16th.—“* The ‘McGlusky’ will share immortality with 
* Sherlock Holmes’ and ‘ Captain Kettle’.” 





Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ A brilliant novel.” 


THE INCONSEQUENCES 
OF SARA. 


By DANAE MAY. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


Pali Mall Gazette says :—‘‘It is always a pleasure to be able to give a good 
book a good welcome...... Her novel is one of the smartest and mest amusing pieces 
of work that have appeared for some considerable time ; her heroine the most 
delightful since Mr. Anthony Hope burst upon us with Dolly...... No more promising 
work has come from a woman writer since the tales of John Oliver Hobbes.” 

Ladies’ Field says :—‘* ‘ The Inconsequences of Sara’ is a novel of undeniable 
cleverness.” 


LONDON IN SHADOW. 


By BART KENNEDY. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


Daily News says :—‘ Mr. Bart Kennedy has seen many men and many cities, 
most of them ‘in shadow.’ His style is his own, although in some respects it recalls 
the methods of those two brilliant young journalists, now, alas! dead—G.W. Steevens 
and Stephen Crane. He has the power of visualising his surroundings which those 
two writers possessed in such a marked degree, but his work is stronger than that 
of either of them, and he comes to closer grips with his subject.” 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST OF ALL NEW ISSUES. 
THE CORONATION SERIES. 


Thin Paper Edition. Pocket size (6} x 43), limp leather gilt, 2s. net ; 
cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 
The Bookman says:—‘‘It is scarcely crediole that these well-bound pretty 
volumes may be had at such a moderate price. They are a pleasure to hold and 
o. read from.” 
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ROYAL ASCOT 


Its History ana Its Associations. 
By GEORGE JAMES CAWTHORNE and RICHARD S. HEROD. 


Revised and Enlarged. 
With numerous Plates and illustrations in the Text. 
Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top, 400 pp., profusely illustrated. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


The Sfortsan.—* Anybody that has been to Ascot and liked it would enjoy 
reading a volume always so richly and sometimes so quaintly illustrated ; and, as 
the price is but a railway fare to the course and back, cost should be no hindrance. 
There is excellent value for every penny of the money.” 

_ The Globe.—** Another book on racing which appears at the psychological moment 
is * Royal Ascot,’ by G. J. Cawthorne and R. S. Herod (A. Treherne & Co., 
Limited). This work is claimed to be the first complete history of the Ascot race- 
meeting which has ever been compiled, and it certainly is most exhaustive of its sub- 
ject. The history of the racing is traced up to the present day, and the book is 
profusely illustrated with productions of contemporary prints and photographs.” 

_Daily Mait.—“ The book is copiously illustratea, and in giving a complete 
history of the Ascot meeting {rom its institution in 1711 supplies an important 
chapter in the history of English racing.” 


Price 12s. 6d. net. 
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and 
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By C. H. DANT. 
With 16 Full-page Portraits. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


Church Review.—“ We may say at once that Mr. Dant has done his work 
extremely well, from whatever standpoint it be considered.” 

Church Family Newspaper.—'‘ The author has carefully collected his facts, and 
has presented them in athoroughly intelligible form. The book is on sound lines, 


and as far as it goes is useful and attractive. It is furnished with portraits, and is 
well printed and bound.” 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
Alexandre Dumas [pére]: His Life and Works (Arthur F.. Davidson). 
Constable. 125. 6d. net. 


A German Buddhist [Oberprasidialrat Thecdor Schultze]: a Bio- 
graphical Sketch (Arthur Pfungst). Luzac and Co. 2s. net. 


FICTION. 


“¢ Honey” (Helen Mathers). Methuen. 6s. 


A Mighty Empire (J. Swindells Barlow); A  Soldier’s Love 
(A. Wilson-Barrett). Ward, Lock. 6s. each. 


The Follies of Decima (‘The Family Story Teller ”). Stevens. Is. 62. 


The Strange Adventures of James Shervington and Other Stories 
(Louis Becke). Unwin. 6s. 


Told to the Marines (W. Laird Clowes). Treherne. 6s. 


Children of the Bush (Henry Lawson), 6s.; A Bayard from Bengal 
(F. Anstey), 35. 6¢. Methuen. 


The Rommany Stone (J. H. Yoxall). Longmans. 6s. 
The Serf (C. Ranger Gull). Greening. 6s. 


The House Under the Sea (Max Pemberton). Newnes. 6s. 


HISTORY. 


“© Medizeval Towns”? :—Verona (Alethea Wiel), Dent. 45. 6d. net. 


Law. 


Handbook on the New Licensing Act, 1902 (M. Roberts-Jones).. 
Cardiff: Tudor Printing Works. 15s. 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Vegetables and Flowers from Seeds in Tropical, semi-Tropical, and 
Temperate Climates (Sutton and Sons). Sutton and Sons. 

Nature in New Zealand (Compiled by James, Drummond and Edited. 
by Captain F. W. Hutton). Christchurch, N.Z. : Whitcombe 
and Tombs. Is. 6d. 

Thoroughbreds and their Grassland (Rev. E. Adrian Woodruffe- 
Peacock. Rural Studies Series). Louth: Goulding. 2s. 

Trees of New England (L. L. Dame and H. Brooks) ; Common. 
Spiders (O. H. Emerton). Boston, U.S.A., and London: Ginn. 
65. 6d. net each. , 

SCHOOL Books. 


Differential Calculus for Beginners (Alfred Lodge). Bell. 45. €d. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The Economic Interpretation of History (Edwin R. A. Seligman), 
65. 6d. net; Development and Evolution (James M. Baldwin), 
Ios. 6d. net. New York: The Macmillan Company ; London = 
Macmillan. 


THEOLOGY. 


Readings on the Evolution of Religion (Mrs. F. Hay-Newton), 
Blackwood. 5s. 


Religion of the Teutons (P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye). Boston, 
U.S.A., and London: Ginn. Ios. 6d. net. 
VERSE. 
The Infancy of the World and the Holy Watchers (Charles James: 
Marsh). Waterlow. 
The Empire’s Greeting (Edited by the Very Rev. Donald Macleod). 
Isbister. 25. 6d. net. 


Fallen Petals (Rivers Bertram). Bristol : Arrowsmith. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bulletins of the University of Wisconsin: No. 54: Schillers Einfluss: 
auf Grillparzer: eine Litterarhistorische Studie (Von O. E. 
Lessing) ; No. 62: The Time Elements of the Orestean Trilogy 


(Jonathan Bayley Browder). Madison, Wisconsin: The 
University. 

Channel Islands, The (‘‘The New Guides”). Grant Richards. 
2s. net. 


Corneille and the Spanish Drama (J. B. Segall). New York: The 


Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Fielding’s Works :—Adventures of Joseph Andrews (2 vols. Temple 
Edition). Dent. 3s. net. 

How I Killed the Tiger (Lieut.-Col. Frank Sheffield). London : 


Headquarters of the 1st Cadet Battalion Royal Fusiliers. 

Papers from a Viceroy’s Yamen (Ku Hung-Ming). Shanghai: ‘* The 
Shanghai Mercury.” 

Papers on the Land Revenue System of British India. 

_ Weekly Notes Printing Works. 

Phil May’s Summer Annual. Thacker. 1s. 

Royal Colonial Institute: Report of Proceedings (Vol. XXXIII,. 
Ig0I-1902. Edited by the Secretary). Published by the 
Institute. 

Special Report on Educational Subjects. Supplement to Vol. 8 = 
Education in the Netherlands. Board of Education. | 5d. 

‘*World’s Classics, The’?:—XVIII: The Iliad of Homer (Trans 
lated by Alexander Pope). Grant Richards. 15. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR AUGUST :—Revue des Deux. 
Mondes, 3f. ; La Revue (Ancienne .Revue des Revues), 1f.30-;, 
The North American Review, 25. 6d. 


Calcutta + 


FOR SEPTEMBER :—The Pall Mall Magazine, 15. 
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Messrs. Methuen's New Books 7 FISHER UNWIN'S NEW NOVELS 





Messrs. METHUEN beg to announce that they will publish on 
August 28th the eagerly awaited New Romance by 


Miss MARIE CORELLI 
Entitled TEMPORAL POWER: a Study in Supremacy, 


crown 8vo. 6s. The demand for this Novel ts so enormous that the 
Publishers have been obliged to print a First Edition of 120,000 Copies, 
thus surpassing the record of *‘ The Master Christian,” of which 
100,000 Copies were printed as a First Edition. Orders for this 
remarkable book should be placed at once, in order that disappointment 


may be avoided. 
H. G. WELLS 


Messrs. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing that they 
have published this month a New Romance by Mr. H. G. WELLS, 
Author of ‘* Anticipations,” ‘‘ The Wheels of Chance,” &c., entitled 
THE SEA LADY, crvowz 8vo. 6s. Orders can now be recetved at all 


Booksellers’. 
HELEN MATHERS 


A New Novel by the Author of ** Coming thro’ the Rye” 7s nearly 
veady—HONEY, dy HELEN MATHERS, crown 8vo. 6s. This 
very entertaining book will be published next week. 


ARTHUR MORRISON 


A New Novel by the Author of Tales of Mean Streets” will be 
published by Messrs. METHUEN in September, entitled THE 
HOLE IN THE WALL, crowz 8vo. 6s. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


A New and Long Romance, crown. 8vo. 6s., by the Author of 
“Children of the Mist,” ‘Sons of the Morning,” &c., will be 
published during August by Messrs. METHUEN. The title of this 
book ts THE RIVER. 


SIXPENNY BOOKS 


Messrs. METHUEN are publishing numerous admirable Novels, 
both copyright and non-copyright, at 64., and they will be glad if the 
public will ask for their 6d, books at the Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 
They are the best in extstence. The writers are brilliant, and 
include: —ANTHONY HOPE, LUCAS- MALET, GEORGE 
PEL Od Virsa GASH ID Le ED EINGS PHLLEPODTS: = LEW 
WALLACE, GILBERT PARKER, W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Captain MARRYAT, Mrs. CROKER. The covers are charming. 
A Prospectus will be sent to any address. 





METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


HOLY MATRIMONY Dorothea Cerard Ready 


PAPA Mrs. C. N. Williamson Ready 
A FIVE YEARS’ TRYST Sir Walter Besant Ready 
MRS. CLYDE Julien Cordon Ready 
JAIR THE APGSTATE A. &. Hales Ready 
THE BRANDED PRINCE Weatherby Chesney Ready 
BARBARA’S MONEY Adeline Sergeant Ready 
MiSS QUILLET S. Baring-Could Ready 


A PRINCESS OF 


THE HILLS Mrs. Burton Harrison Ready 


WASTED FIRES Hume Nisbet Ready 
A ROMAN MYSTERY Richard Bagot Ready 
THE SEA LADY H. G. Wells Ready 
THE PUPPET CROWN Harold Macgrath Ready 
HONEY Helen Mathers Aug. 14 
THE TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE Richard Marsh Aug. 14 
CHILDREN OF 
THE BUSH H. Lawson Aug. 21 
THE RIVER Eden Phillpotts Aug. 21 
TEMPORAL POWER Marie Corelli Aug. 28 
OLIVIA’S SUMMER Mrs. M. E. Mann Sept. 4 
THE WHITE WOLF Q” Sept. 4 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL Arthur Morrison Sept. 4 
THE FOUNDING 
OF FORTUNES Jane Barlow Sept. 4 
THE CREDIT OF 
THE COUNTY W. E. Norris Sept, £1 


THE FATE OF VALSEC 
THE ADVENTURES OF 
SIR JOHN SPARROW Harold Begbie Sept. 18 
WITH ESSEX IN IRELAND Hon. Emily Lawless Sept. 18 
FELIX Robert Hichens Sept. 25 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


J. Bloundelle Burton Sept. 11 


JIM TWELVES W. F. Shannon Ready 
A BAYARD FROM 

BENGAL F. Anstey Aug. 21 
THE INCA’S TREASURE Ernest Clanville Sept. 25 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 





Price 6s. 


Bangs 
IN CHAUCER’S MAY-TIME 
THE LONG VIGIL 
HELEN ADAIR 
FIVE CHILDREN AND IT 
FROM BEHIND THE ARRAS 


THE DEEPS OF DELIVERANCE 


each. 


AUTHOR. 
Emily Richings 
F. Jenner Taylor 
Louis Becke 
E. Nesbit 
Mrs. Philip Champion 
de Crespigny 
F. Van Eeden 


LOVE AND THE SOUL HUNTERS John Oliver Hobbes 


THE MAN IN THE STREET 
A LADY’S HONOUR 
THREE OF THEM 


AUSTRALIAN CIRL IN LONDON 


THE LADY KILLER 


THE STRANCE ADVENTURE OF 


JAMES SHERVINTON 
HICH POLICY 
STRONGER THAN LOVE 
A MODERN MONARCH 
THE PASSION OF MAHAEL 
BREACHLEY, BLACK SHEEP 
THE POET AND PENELOPE 
THE SEARCHERS 
A LION’S WHELP 
SHACKLETT 
BLUE LILIES 
THE LAKE OF PALMS 
A GIRL OF THE MULTITUDE 


MISTRESS BARBARA CUNLIFFE 


WISTONS 

THE INSANE ROOT 

THE MATING OF A DOVE 
THE YELLOW FIEND 
FOMA CORDYEEFF 

RAY FARLEY 


Lucas Cleeve 

Bass Blake 

Maxim Gorky 

Louise Mack 

H. De Vere Stacpoole 


Louis Becke 

C. F. Keary 

Mrs. Alexander 
Frank C. Lewis 
Lilian Bowen Rowlands 
Louis Becke 

Parry L. Truscott 
Margaretta Byrde 
Amelia E. Barr 
Walter Barr 

Lucas Cleeve 
Romesh Dutt 

W. R. H. Trowbridge 
Halliwell Sutcliffe 
Miles Amber 

Mrs. Campbell Praed 
Mary E. Mann 

Mrs. Alexander 
Maxim Gorky 


John Moffat and Ernest 
Druce 


BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE John Lawrence Lambe 


Price Ss. 


THE OUTCASTS, 
Stories 


and other 


Ga. 


Maxim Gorky 


“7 do not think I have ever made a better tnvestment than the purchase of 
the Story of the Nations series.”—¥. H. Harpinc, Esq., Woodcote, Dorking, 


August 14, 1902. 


Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN is now offering hii STORY OF 
THE NATIONS Serzes on the instalment plan. 


This series is a library of Universal History, comprehensive in its character, 


vital in its interest, unique in its scope, and cosmopolitan in its range. 


It consists 


of 56 handsomely-bound volumes, written by Specialists and Professors. The 
books are newly printed on specially prepared paper, and contain 2,000 full-page 


and other illustrations. 


For a first payment of 8s. and sixteen subsequent monthly payments of ros, each 
the whole library, 56 vols., will be delivered to the subscriber. 


Cash price, 48 cloth, 415 half-morocco. 


Subscription price, £8 8s. cloth, 15 15s. half-morocco. 


A volume will be sent for examination on application to the publisher. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 
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NOW READY. 





Cloth gilt, 5s. net. Special Edition, limited to 
50 copies, 7s. 6d. net. 


REGREATIONS 
REFLECTIONS 


A COLLECTION OF 


“SATURDAY REVIEW” 





ESSAYS. 
WRITTEN BY 
Arthur A. Baumann 
Ernest W. Beckett M.P. 
Max Beerbohm 
Hilaire Belloc 
J. Churton Collins 
Richard Davey 
George A. B. Dewar 
W. B. Duffield — 
R. B. Cunninghame Graham 
Stephen Gwynn 
Canon H. Hensley Henson 
Harold Hodge 
W. H. Hudson 
Selwyn Image 
Armine T. Kent 
George H. Knott 
Louise Lawrence 
Dugald Sutherland MacColl 
John Frederick Macdonald 
Walter Herries Pollock 
J. Arthur Price 
John F. Runciman 
Edward Salmon 
Alexander Innes Shand 
Arthur Symons 
W. Beach Thomas 
Herbert Vivian 


H. Whates 
With a Poem by , 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


J. M. DENT & CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. | 
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POPULAR 6/- NOVELS. 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
ELEANOR. Firry Impression. With Illustrations 


by ALBERT STERNER. 
London Quarterly Review.—‘‘ A real love story, steeped in Italian sunshine and 
rich in glimpses of Italian life and character....... Mrs. Ward has never given us a 


book that finds its way to one’s heart so completely and gives such unmixed 
pleasure as this.” 


HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. SrxtH EpDITION. 


Times.—‘' A book which will take rank with Mrs. Humphry Ward’s best work. 
.-see Lhe story is a story of a great passion worthily told.” 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. Fourth EDITION. 


Standard.—*‘ An Sa eee able book. We doubt if any other living woman 
could have written it...,...lt isa work which does her heart and imagination infinite 


credit.” 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
COUNT HANNIBAL. Fovurtn Impression, 


Spectator.— Genuinely exciting up to the last page.” 


THE CASTLE INN. With a _ Frontispiece. 


FirtH EDITION. 

Times.—‘‘ A story which the reader follows with excited curiosity...... The open- 
ing scene is of the essence of romance, and worthy of Dumazs...... In brief, author 
and readers are to be congratulated, and, as the Toad in the Hole says, ° This is 
what you can recommend to a friend.’ 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
THE WELWET GLOVE. Tuirp Impression. 


Atheneunt.—“ A good story, told in the author’s best manner...... We have no- 
thing but praise for the skilfully interwoven plot and the artistic development of 
character. “The Velvet Glove’ is among the author’s best novels, and will add 
to his reputation.’ 


THE ISLE OF UNREST. With Illustrations. 


FirtH IMPRESSION, : 
Morning Post.—‘‘A really admirable novel...... The sort of tale for which the 
reader neglects everything until he has finished it.” 


RODEN’S CORNER. Tuirp EpitTIion. 


Punch.—‘‘ For dramatic situation, intensity, and simplicity of narrative it is 
marvellous...... The plot is ingenious and new. 


IN KEDAR’S TENTS. Eicutu Epirion. 


Guardian.— Mr. Merriman is at his best. It is full of adventure, of humour, 


and of vigour.” 
THE GREY LADY. New Epition. With 12 


Full-page Illustrations. 
Globe.—‘ A story of striking merit throughout.” 


THE SOWERS. Twenrty-seconp EDITION. 


Graphic.—“ Will be found very difficult indeed to lay down until its last page 
has been turned.” 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE KOROSKO. With 


40 Full- “page Illustrations, 
Speaker.—‘* It is dangerous to describe any work of fiction in these days of a 
prolific press as a masterpiece, yet there cannot be any doubt that the word is 
strictly applicable to Mr. Conan Doyle’s ‘ Tragedy of the Korosko.’’ 


UNCLE BERNAC. With 12 Full-page Illustra- 


tions. SECOND EDITION. 
Daily Chronicle.—“ ‘Uncle Bernac’ is for a truth Dr. Doyle’s Napoleon. 
Viewed as a picture of the little man in the grey coat, it must take rank before 
anything he has written. The fascination of it is extraordinary. It reaches every- 
where a high literary level.” 


THE GREEN FLAG, and other Tales of War 
and Sport. With a Frontispiece. 

Times.—“ Vhese stories stir the blood and make the heart beat faster, and any 

Englishman who does not enjoy them must have something wrong with his nature.”’ 


By F. ANSTEY. 
THE BRASS BOTTLE. Tuirp Impression. 


Manchester Guardian.—‘' A pure farce from beginning to end, and, we think, 
the best thing he has done since he cracked our sides with ‘ Vice Versa.’ 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 
THE SILVER SKULL. With 12 Full-page 


Illustrations. SECOND IMPRESSION. 
British Weekly.—‘‘ A work of real genius, full of glorious adventures, stirring 
with the romance of hot and passionate hearts.” 


LITTLE ANNA MARK. With a Frontispiece. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Daily Telegraph.— A rattling, rousing story of adventure and misadventure.” 


THE BLACK DOUGLAS. With 8 Full-page 


Illustrations. THIRD IMPRESSION. 


Speaker. —‘*A book which grips the imagination in a thoroughly satisfactory 
fashion.” 


THE RED AXE. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 


TurrD Imp RESSION. 
Weekly Sun.—* A powerful story, which he tells in his own masterful style.” 





CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CITY. 
TuirD IMPRESSION. 
Spectator.—* The story teems with incidents of all sorts, and it carries the reader 


along, keenly interested and full of sympathy, from the first page to the last.” 


By MRS. HODGSON BURNETT. 
THE MAKING OF A MARCHIONESS. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Scotsman.— Mrs. Burnett's imagination and literary faculty retai nthe freshness 
that long ago delighted the public....... A fine, brisk, humorous, and healthy story. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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THE EMPIRE'S GREETING. 


In paper, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 5s. 


An unique volume, the embodiment of the poetic genius of the 
British Empire, being a collection of odes addressed to the King 
and Queen from their loyal and loving subjects in all parts of the 
world. 


THE EMPIRE'S GREETING. 


Containing Odes from Great Britain, Ireland, Canada, New- 
foundland, Australia, New Zealand, Natal, Cape Colony, India, 
Burmah, Hong Kong, Singapore, Ceylon, Jamaica, Trinidad, 
Mauritius, Barbados, Bahamas, Leeward Isles, Selangor, British 
Honduras. 


THE EMPIRE'S GREETING. 


‘*To read them, poem after poem, from all parts of the Empire, 
is to become conscious of an Imperial Force of the like of which 
history holds no record.” 











There has been much Coronation literature, but there is only one 
incomparable souvenir. 


THE CORONATION BOOK. 


The Rev. J. H. T. PERKINS. 


“Serves better than any other book we have seen the purpose of recalling its 
historical associations.” —The 77mzes. 

‘In its regal appointments and plenitude of authority quickly assumes premier 
place.”— Dundee Advertiser. 


Superbly bound and illustrated. Price Ios. 6d. net. 


ISBISTER and CO., Ltd., Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





SELES 


Daily Chronicle 


TEN AND TWELVE PAGES, 


Has a far larger Circulation 
than any other Liberal Paper 
in the United Kingdom. 


The BEST PAPER for the HOME. 
A Popular Feature Everyday is— 
THE REVIEW OF BOOKS AND LITERARY 


NOTES. 
FULL RESUME OF THE PRINCIPAL 
MUSICAL, ART, AND DRAMATIC 


EVENTS. 


THE Datty CurRonicie, while devoting considerable 
attention to parliamentary, political and commercial 
intelligence, maintains all the leading characteristics 
of a first-class General and Family Newspaper, which 


'MR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 





has secured for it a large and influential circulation in 


the home. 

All the general news is carefully summarised. In- 
teresting articles, by the best writers, appear from 
time to time on social and domestic topics. 


| OFFICES : 
DAILY. CHRONICLE BUILDINGS, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


% 


NOW READY, At all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE VULTURES. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


Author of ‘*THE SOWERS,” “IN KEDAR’S TENTS,” 
‘‘THE VELVET GLOVE,” &c. 


*,* The ‘‘ Vultures” are men in the service of the Governments. 
whose mission it is to find themselves where things are stirring—to be 
at the seat of war. The scene is laid chiefly in Poland, shortly after 
the tripartite division of that unhappy country by Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria ; and the ‘‘ motif” is provided by the plots of Prince Bukaty 
and his fellow-conspirators for the re-establishment of Poland as a 
kingdom, There is a strong love interest in the story. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
NEW NOVEL BY J. H. YOXALL, M.P. 


THE ROMMANY STONE. 


A Story of Adventure and of Gypsy and Methodist. 
Life in the Peak District, the period being 
the beginning of the last century. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


SEPTEMBER. Price 6d. 


THE DISENTANGLERS. The Adventure of the Miserly Marquis. 
THE PARLIAMENTARY MACHINE. By C. B. Roytance KEnrT. 
MY OLD ALBUM. Paraphrased from the French of JAcguES NoRMANDs:. 
COCK ROBIN. By Joun OxENHAM. 

A SHEPHERD OF THE DOWNS.—I. By W. H. Hupson. 
PRINCE KARL. By H.C, Battey, Author of ‘‘ My Lady of Orange.” 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lane. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C.. 


FERS he 
OPINION. 


2d. Weekly. 





The Busy Man’s Paper; 
Excellent for the Holidays.. 
NOVEL LITERARY COMPETITION. 
£20 in Prizes. 
ORDER OF YOUR NEWSAGENT. 
Se 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
LE Eh GE pases 
One Year ... oe To OL 2 Te lome4 
Half Year... o14 I Orl5a 2 
Quarter Year Om 7met OR med 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in» 
formed immediately. 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND: PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LonvoN. Codes: UnicopE and A BC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitiy, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents, 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 








as; | CHURCH BOOKS | 
reap ES 
SHILLING. FOR LECTERN, READING DESK, POST FREE. 


Ritsevier sce AND ALTAR. 
POCKET DAILY SERVICES, PRAYER BOOKS, 


WITH OR WITHOUT HYMNS. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ EDITIONS. 


London Bible Warehouse, 53 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


UNIVERSITY COLLECE, LONDON. 


(UNIVERSITY QF LONDON.) 
Principal, G. CAREY FOSTER, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Session 1902-8. 








HE following Prospectuses are now ready, and 
may be had on application to the Secretary :— 
: Faculties of Arts and Laws. 
' Faculty of Science. 
Faculty of Medicine. 
The Indian School. 
The Department of Fine Art. 
The Departments of Engineering and Architecture. 
The Department of Public Health. 
Scholarships, Prizes, &c. 
Post-Graduate Courses and Arrangements for Research. 
Courses of Instruction are provided for students desiring to graduate at the 
University of London in any of the following Faculties :—Arts, Laws, Medicine, 
Science, Engineering, and Economics and Political Science. 


FEES. 
Composition Fee, 3 years’ course in the Faculty of Arts 60 guineas. 
0) nie _ Engineering is Bey eLS 5 < 
x Preliminary Scientific Course an co PG 55 
xp Complete M.B. Course os ae 20 240 eS 


Fees in the Faculty of Science vary, according to the course taken, from 30 to 
40 guineas a year. 

Students are admitted to courses of instruction in any one subject, provided there 
be roem. 

Special provision is made for Post-Graduate and Research Work in the various 


subjects taught at the College. 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., Secretary. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLECE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


: ‘HE WINTER SESSION will begin on Wednesday, 
OCTOBER rst, 1902. 

Students cam reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subjecti to the 
Collegiate regulations. 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the 
aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded annually. 

The Medical School contains large Lecture Rooms and well-appointed Labora- 
tories for Practical Teaching, as well as Lissecting Rooms, Museum, Library, &c. 

The Amalgamated Clubs’ Ground (10 acres) is at Winchmore Hill, within easy 
reach of the Hospital. 

For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the WARDEN of the 
College, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 

A handbook forwarded on application. 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Wile COURSES FOR MATRICULATED 


STUDENTS in Arts, Laws, Science, Engineering, Medicine, and 

Theology, at composition fees, or students may attend the separate classes. 

Preparations for all examinations of the University. 

Michaelmas term commences October 2. 

For Prospectuses and all information apply to the SzecrETARY, King’s College, 
London, W.C. 

WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, Kensington.— Michaelmas Term commences 
October 13. Apply to the VicE-PrINcIpaL, 13 Kensington Square. 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
Patrons—-THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 

The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. 

COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTEPAPER BASKET. 

Correspondents are assured that their names will not be given up when letters are 
marked ‘‘ Private,” but they are requested to supply full particulars respecting 
dates, places, names and conduct, and to post their letters or call at this office 


promptly. 
JOHN COLAM, Seccetary. 




















tos Jermyn Street, St. James's, London. 


UTHORS.—A London Printer, established 50 years, 


will submit Estimates for producing Works in Book, Pamphlet, or other 
form at very low prices. Arrangements for publishing if desired. Manuscripts 
read. Journals printed.—MILLINGTon BROTHERS, 8 and g Hayne Street, Alders- 
gate Street, E.C. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all intormation free of charge. Replizs received. 
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ORIENT-PAGIFIG LINE — 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH,: GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers { ANDERSON. ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W 





Pp & COMPANY’S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
s » SERVICES. 





Pp & O FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
2 » MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 





Pp & O CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
. » TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices,122 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, ‘‘OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENINGat 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. . 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 


NIGHTLY at 8, till NOV. 7. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 5s., 3s., 2s. ; Promenade, rs. ;, Season Tickets (transferable), 1, 2, 3, and 
5 guineas.—RoBeERT NEwMan, Manager. 3 


FLOWER DECORATIONS.—TABLE OR WINDOW. 


Orders by post promptly executed. 
MATHER’S FLORAL ACENCY, 50 Strand (George Court), W.C. 


Telegraphic Address : ‘‘CLovEwort, Lonpon.” 


KING's LYNN, NORFOLK.—The DUKE’S HEAD 


‘HOTEL... Situated in the centre of the town, and within easy driving 
distance of Sandringham. Hotel ‘bus meets all trains. Good partridge sh ooting 
may be had in September by the day. For terms apply to THE PRropRIETOR. 





LEICESTER SQUARE. 

















DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. THE KING. 


“Dear Sir,—I have had the honour of submitting your letter to the King, and 
Iam commanded by His Majesty, in reply, to thank you for the copy of the new 
edition, so weil got up, of ‘London and Environs,’ which you have transmitted 
for His Majesty’s acceptance. 


““R, Darlington, Esq., F.R.G.S. 





“Yours faithfully, 
KNOLLYS.” 


““ Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
“Far superior to ordinary guides.’—London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
4s. each. Iltlustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
The Isle of Wight. The Channel Islands. 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 

Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawyr, Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harleeh, Portmadoc, Criecieth, Pwllheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. 

Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. 

Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. 

Falmouth, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Islands. 





** A brilliant book.”—Tkhe Times. “Particularly good.” —A cademy, 
‘The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
“Tt very emphatically tops them a!l.”—Daily Graphic. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, 58.3 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


AND ENVIRONS. 
LO NDON By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A 


1s. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the World. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
LonDdON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
Paris & NEw York: BRENTANO’S. 

Lhe Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 
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The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 





The largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital in 
England. 
13,364 in-patients last year. 


The passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury, com- 


bined with Poverty. 
NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect | 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as | 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those 


who read this would help. 
SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 





LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 


TRAINED NURSES 


for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— | 


can be had immediately. 
Apply Marron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone 4,466, Avenue. 
The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 
between their cases after sufficient rest, so that ther 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 
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Manufactured at the On 
International Bonded Tobacco Works, Liverpool.,9| 
©0000000000000000000000000000000000000f 








Cavendish 





POPLAR HOSPITAL 
FOR ACCIDENTS. 


REASONS FOR HELPING, 





1. Situated amongst a teeming population of poor 


hard-working people in a district that may be 
called the ‘‘ 
of London. 


workshop” as well as the ‘‘ Port” 


| 2. Accidents treated at the rate of FIVE an hour 


for every day of every year. 


3. Five miles of men standing side by side treated 
for accidents only in one year. 


| 4. No endowment—but has never been in debt, and 


never shall be. If subscriptions fall off the work 
will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. 


This would cause great misery. 


5. Free to all. No Letters required. 





CHAIRMAN : 
Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 


SECRETARY : 
Lt. Col. FENFRAN, Poplar Hospital, Blackwall, E. 
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HOLIDAY READING. 


**The present year has certainly not produced a better novel.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


WOODSIDE FARM. 
By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 6s. 


WOODSIDE FARM. 
By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 





‘AN OPEN-AIR BOOK.” 
JUST OUT. UNIFORM WITH “THE ROAD-MENDER.” 


HORAE SOLITARIAE. 


By EDWARD THOMAS. 2s. 6d. net. 


“A GIPSY SCHOLAR. Profound and sympathetic reading of nature. Full 
of poetry."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE ROAD-MENDER. 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS. 2s. 6d. net. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 








MYSTICAL MARRIAGE. LOVE VERSUS INDEPENDENCE, 
By MARCEL PREVOST, Author of ‘‘Les Demi-Vierges.” 6s. 


LEA. 


Translated by ELLEN MARRIAGE. 


FREDERIQUE. 
By the Same Author. 6s. 





By MAMIE BOWLES. 3s. 64. 
SEVEN LADIES AND AN OFFER 
OF MARRIAGE. 


“A CHARMING AND UNUSUAL STORY.”—Morning Post. 


DUCKWORTH’S GREENBACK LIBRARY. 


THREE VOLS. NOW READY. 


A KING AND HIS CAMPAIGNERS. 
By VERNER VON HEIDENSTAM. 


EL OMBU. 
By W. H. HUDSON. 


TWENTY-SIX MEN AND A GIRL. 
By MAXIM GORKY. 


ROSSETTI. 
By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 


REMBRANDT. 
By AUGUSTE BREAL. 60 Illustrations. 
CLOTH, 2s. NET; LEATHER, 2s. 6d. NET. 


Volumes on DURER and FRED. WALKER 
will be published at the beginning of next month. 





Paper, 1s. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. net. 








50 Illustrations. 





FOR THE SUMMER.—Demy 8vo. 5co pp. 6s. net. 


THE COUNTRY 
MONTH BY MONTH. 


By J. A. OWEN 


(Collaborator in all the Work signed ‘‘A Son of the Marshes’) and Prof. 
G. S. Boutcer, F.L.S., F.G.S. A New Edition, complete in 1 vol., with 
Notes by the late Lord Li-Forp. 


STATE TRIALS: Political and Social. 
Selected and Edited by H. L. STEPHEN. 
(I. and II., ss. net ; III. and IV., 5s.) 





With 4 Photogravures, 4 vols. 10s. net. 





NOW READY.—EDITION STRICTLY LIMITED. 


THE BOOK OF THE COURTIER. 
By Count BALDESAR CASTIGLIONE. 


Translated and Annotated by L. E. OppyckeE. 


With 71 Portraits and 15 Autographs, 43 3s. net. The celebrated Italian classic 
is here presented in elaborate fashion, newly Translated, and Illustrated by 
71 Reproductions of Paintings, Drawings, Reliefs, and Medals, by Mantegna, 
Raphael, Titian, Leonardo, Cellini, and others. 


Apply to your own Bookseller for a full Prospectus. 





DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


»WATTEAU. By Epccumse STALEY, B.A. 


MESSRS. BELL'S BOOKS. 


THE GREAT MASTERS 
IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 


Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 


Post 8vo. with 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece, 
cloth, 5s. net each. 


BERNARDINO LUINI. By Georce C. WILLIAMSON, 
Litt.D. Second Edition. 

VELASQUEZ. By R. A.M. Stevenson. Third Edition. 

ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinness. Second Lditioits 

LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Maup CrvutrTwett. 





-RRAPHAEL. By H. Srracuey. 


CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNei, RusHrorrn, M.A. 
CORREGGIO.. By SELwyn Brinton, M.A. 

DONATELLO. By Hore RzEa. 

PERUGINO. ByG. C. WILLIAmson, Litt.D. 

SODOMA. By the Contessa LORENZO PRIULI-BON. 

LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. By the MAarcnesa BuRLA+ 


MACCHI. 


GIORGIONE. By Herserr Cook, M.A. 

MEMLINGC. By W. H. JAMEs WEALE. 

PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A, 
PINTORICCHIO. By EveLynN Marcu PHILLIPPs. 


FRANCIA. By Georce C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 


BRUNELLESCHI. By LEADER Scott. 

MANTEGNA. By Maup CrutrweEL., 

REMBRANDT. By Matcotm BELL. 

GIOTTO. By F. Mason PERKINS. 

Res By Lorp RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, M.A., 
GERARD DOU. By Dr. W. Martin. 

[Lie the press. 


‘‘ Tt was, perhaps, the unique method of R. A. M. Stevenson’s ‘ Velasquez ’ that 
set the fashion, but certainly each volume of the series is fresh and individual, and 
contains the impressions of writers who have stood face to face with the pictures 
under discussion.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘‘ The series is of high value and great promise...., evidently being carried out 
conscientiously, and without the sparing of pains or labour.” —Magazine of Art. 

“Une trés intéressante collection de monographies artistiques qui, au point de 
vue du plan général, comme A celui de la siireté de ses renseignemens, dépasse de 
beaucoup toutes les collections analogues publiées jusqu’ici en France ou en 
Allemagne.”—Revue des Deux Mondes. 





BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF 
PAINTERS. 


Pott 8vo. cloth, with 8 Illustrations, 1s. net. each; or in limp 
leather, with photogravure frontispiece, 2s. net. ; 


NOW READY. 


VELAZQUEZ. By G.C. WiLiiamson, Litt. D. 
BURNE-JONES. By Matcorm BELL. 
FRA ANGELICO. ByG. C. WiLtiAmson, Litt.D. 
WATTS. ByC. T. BATEMAN. 
ROMNEY. By Rowley CLEEVE. 
WATTEAU. By Epvccumse STALEY, B.A. 
HOLMAN HUNT. ByG. C. WILLIAMsON, Litt.D. 
HOLBEIN. By A. B. CHAMBERLAIN. 
REYNOLDS. By Row.ey CLEEVE. 
LEIGHTON. By G. C. Wittiamson, Litt.D. 
GAINSBOROUGH. By Mrs. A. G. BELL. 
HOGARTH. By G. E. ANSTRUTHER. 
ALMA-TADEMA. By HELEN ZIMMERN. 
RAPHAEL. By W. MacDouGAatt Scott. 
CORREGGIO. By LEADER ScorTtT. 
GREUZE. By Haro_p ARMITAGE. 

Others in the press. 


“‘ They are published in handy form at the price of one shilling each, and are the 
best and the cheapest productions of this kind which have ever been offered to the 
public. In their way the little volumes are quite perfect.”—Westminster Budget. 

‘©The illustrations are uniformly excellent. If art is to be made popular, this. 
assuredly is the way to do it.” —Padl Mall Gazette. 

‘*Exceedingly handy and pretty.” —Oxz/ook. 

“They are exquisite little volumes, artistically bound, and each containing repro- 
ductions of eight of the most representative works of the artist written of. How 
the publisher can produce the works at a shilling .each will puzzle most book- 
buyers. They are marvels of cheapness: the binding, letterpress, illustrations, 
and general get-up being beyond praise.”—Black and White. : : 

‘‘ Written by acknowledged authorities, and illustrated with reproductions of the 
great painters’ works, they should prove widely useful as well as interesting intro- 
ductions to any study of the respective artists’ works.” — Observer. p 

‘‘'These dainty little volumes are beautifully illustrated, and. produced at a price 
which will place them within the means of all.” —Ladies’ Field. 


Messrs. Bell’s List of Books on Art and Architecture will be sent 
on Application. 


[LZmmediately. 
[Limmediately. 
[Liz the press. 
[Liz the press. 
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NOBHSE Ob RHE a WEEK: 


President Roosevelt has been touring through New 
England and in every speech but the last discussed the 
relations of Government and the trusts. <A popular 
speech does not carry the same weight as an official 
utterance and possibly the more thorough of President 
Roosevelt’s sentiments have been uttered with a view 
to testing the opinion of electors; but President 
Roosevelt has shown himself a man with the full 
courage of his convictions and beyond question he 
feels alarm at the uncontrolled strength of what he 





calls ‘‘ these artificial and very powerful corporate 
beings ” ; and he thinks some ‘‘ governmental sove- 
reign”? must be given full authority over them. But 


one can scarcely look upon his utterances as more than 
a pious opinion. It is true that he has some support. 
He has on his side those citizens who are offended at 
the inflated price of many commodities as well as the 
workers who feel the powerlessness of labour organisa- 
tions against the millions of the Morgans and Rocke- 
fellers. What economic thinkers the States possesses 
are also on his side. 


But neither the unusual courage of the President nor 
the measure of popular support which he receives 
justifies any confidence that Government will obtain any 
control over organised capital. Mr. Roosevelt himself 
in his speech at Providence was careful to premise his 
attack by deprecating many of the complaints made 
against ‘‘corporations in the business world” ; and with 
the example of the Cuban tariff before us there is no 
ground of confidence that the President can escape 
from thraldom to the political machine. Politically the 
President has split his own party; he has against him 
those Republicans who are under the complete control 
of the capitalists, in addition to the Democrats, who 
mainly label themselves ‘‘anti-imperialist”. He has 
with him a good deal of vague popular support to 
which he has now been appealing and the active 
backing of his ‘‘anti-Trust Democrats”. But every 
precedent in American history goes to show that the 
capital of the country when united is irresistible. The 
harnessing of the Trusts and the revision of tariffs are 
still to seek. The windmills will be too much for Don 
Quixote. 


In his final speech at Augusta President Roosevelt 
left the subject of Trusts to re-state in a peculiarly 
uncompromising form the Monroe doctrine. If one 
strains his words, his dictum that ‘‘ the nations now 








existing on this Continent must be ready to work 
out their own destinies among themselves ” would cover 
even more ground than he intended. But what he 
meant and afterwards made quite clear was that the 
United States would allow no Power to claim land in 
North or South America; and as he devoted part of his 
speech to insistence on the need of a more powerful 
navy the statement of policy was little more than a 
threat. The only Power at the moment tempted to 
colonise in the American continent is Germany ; and the 
time may come when the number and power of her 
citizens in this or that district may force the interference 
of the German Government. In such a case the States 
are ready to fight, and it may be Germany also may 
consider her duties to her South American citizens im- 
perative. No European nation desires to bully any of 
the small republics of South America; they will naturally 
be left ‘*to work out their own destinies”. But if their 
weakness or American officiousness compels foreign 
interference, Germany is the last Power to submit to 
the dictation of the Monroe doctrine; and it will be an 
error both in equity and in common-sense if this country 
does not support continental nations in fighting a 
doctrine of supererogatory impertinence. 


The most sanguine farmers in the North West of 
Canada were astounded last year at the extent of the 
harvest and the railway authorities were totally unable 
to deal with the grain that poured in. It was calcu- 
lated that no amount of energy could succeed in getting 
the grain to the coast before the next harvest began to 
come in. This year the estimate of the yield is 
immensely in excess of last year’s harvest, but the rail- 
ways have developed with astonishing rapidity in the 
interval and may be expected to be more successful in 
making the fortunes both of themselves and of the 
farmers. One of the features of the coming harvest 
will be the importation of 20,000 harvesters from the 
United Kingdom. At last the wealth of the Dominion 
has begun to appeal to the imagination of English 
people and it is not improbable that a large number of 
the harvesters will remain as colonists. A free gift of 
160 acres and the offer of purchasing others for a 
nominal fee must be an attraction difficult to resist. 
The element of repulsion lies in the climate, but 
according to Professor Mavor the climate is steadily 
improving over the cultivated area. The figures of the 
Meteorological Office hardly bear him out but it is a 
conviction among Canadians who have had experience 
of the North West that the improvement is indis- 
putable. 


The proposed appointment of a Colonial Commission 
to inquire into the working of martial law has made 
clear the feeling of a large section of loyalists in the 
Cape on the question of the suspension of the Constitu- 
tion. Dr. Smartt considered that while they were 
ready to accept the Imperial Commission they would 
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only stimulate ‘‘racial animosity” by offering com- 
pensation to farmers many of whom gave continual 
assistance to the enemy. The Imperial Government 
has of necessity been tender to many traitors but 
tenderness to.,traitors coming from Great Britain is a 
very different thing from generosity to traitors bestowed 
by sympathisers on the’ spot. The complement of 
this generosity is the malignant spite of Mr. Sauer’s 
speech against those Dutch who remained loyal to the 
country of which they and Mr. Sauer are equally 
citizens. The mere proposal of such a commission 
is proof that the Cape is not yet in a sufficiently 
judicial frame to manage its own affairs. It has 
been suggested that Mr. Chamberlain’s decision on 
the question of suspension was due to the pressure 
brought to bear on him by the Colonial Premiers. 
They were no doubt influenced by an easy notion 
of tolerance and respect for precedent; but their 
advice is already defeating its own object. Tolerance 
and respect for precedent are not the virtues we look 
to in times of crisis. 


The promotions and retirements in the Boer hierarchy 
are not without their importance, though everything in 
connexion with the Boer generals has been the subject 
of much babbling and conjecture. Thereis small doubt 
that General Botha will take the lead and Mr. Kruger 
retire, as it were officially, into private life. The three 
generals will at once start a tour in the United Kingdom 
and Jater probably in America with the object of collect- 
ing funds for the Boers who have lost their property in 
the war. When the money is collected they will return 
to South Africa ; and as tolerance is in fashion the three 
will probably be given posts of influence in the new 
colonies. But General Botha is not less dangerous 
because he is bluff and a gentleman. He has 
given expression in South Africa to sentiments of 
loyalty which later speeches in Holland have cancelled 
and his final message to the burghers is a triumph of 
literal loyalty and actual incitement to traitorous hopes. 
His power will be greatly increased by the store of 
money of which he will have the disposal and his tour 
bears an unpleasant resemblance to the last trip of Mr. 
John Redmond. At the height of his diplomatic can- 
dour no Boer ever said ‘‘ We seek no gold”. 


With Mr. Kruger will retire Dr. Leyds and it is said 
that he intends to take an official position in the West 
Indies ; but, though his immediate capacity for harm is 
checked, we think too much of his political and financial 
ability to suppose that he will sink to the position of 
some small judgeship in Halmaheira in the enjoyment of 
an official income incapable of manipulation. Mr. Reitz 
will take his place which is as good as a confession that 
European intrigue is to be continued. Mr. Reitz is the 
worst type of Hollander, an exaggerated Dr. Leyds. 
He is a member of the English Bar and few barristers 
have made a more successful essay in special pleading 
than Mr. Reitz’ ‘‘ Century of Wrong”. On his own 
boast he was the chief cause of the war and his initial 
conviction of success is the measure of his present 
bitternessin defeat. During the week he has begun his 
new work by feeding the Paris press with ingenious lies 
and we may be quite sure that each of the many diffi- 
culties which must arise in South Africa will be bruited 
by him with the malevolence that marked the preface of 
his book. The fact of his semi-official appointment 
makes ludicrous any pretence on the part of the three 
generals of loyal submission. Even the generous offer 
of £3,000,000 to help the Boer farmers is represented 
by Mr. Reitz as a dishonest ‘‘ decoy” put forward by 
the British Government. 


Mr. Markham has been let off easily. He has 
suffered only in reputation and has damaged a career 
which for some reason or other was supposed to be 
promising when he first entered the House of Com- 
mons. It is now a year and a half since he first called 
Messrs. Wernher and Beit ‘‘ thieves and swindlers” 
and made parade of repeating the accusation where he 
was not defended by privilege. Rumour, which is 
always unkind to any man who makes money in a new 
country, had ‘stuffed his ears” with its malicious 
reports, and Mr. Markham, thinking as little of the repu- 


! & Member of: Parliament. 


tation of another as of himself gave the lies the publicity 

_and whatdignity can still be lent by the patronage of 
He has taken a year anda 
half to prove the falsity of a report which convinced 
him of its truth in the five minutes; and Messrs. 
Wernher and Beit have consented in view of his 
categorical if belated apology to take no action. 


The protracted tour of some regiments in India is at 
last within measurable distance of relief, as the list of 
units proceeding to India and elsewhere during the 
coming winter has been issued. Owing to the war, no 
Indian reliefs have taken place since 1899, and thus the 
lot of those remaining abroad beyond their time, with- 
out the compensating glamour of war, has in a sense 
been a somewhat hard one. It is also satisfactory to 
think that the Indian establishment, which for three 
years has been lending troops to South Africa, will 
once again be up to strength. As regards the South 
African garrison, the extreme weakness of many of its 
battalions, now that reservists, militia reservists and 
volunteers have gone, will render it necessary to keep 
out a much Jarger number of battalions than should be 
the case. For instead of the 22,000 infantry which it 
is proposed to keep being composed of twenty-two 
battalions, probably half as many again will have to 
remain. The fate of the Mounted Infantry battalions in 
South Africa is an important matter. The older ones 
are now welded together into regimental unity, and are 
strongly imbued with esprit de corps. In the main, 
however, their companies belong to different corps, 
many of which will soon be leaving the country. Thus 
as at present organised, they would be difficult to 
“run”. Still it seems a lamentable pity to break 
them up. 


The country will probably be relieved on learning 
that the British Government is to bear the expenses of 
entertaining the Indian Princes and Magnates who 
came over to attend the Coronation, also the cost of 
the India Office reception. That India should have 
had to pay for the ‘‘ board and lodging ” of our Indian 
guests would have been preposterous, and it was 
certainly never the wish of the Secretary of State 
that India should pay. The case of the India Office 
reception is slightly different. That was a function 
intended as a compliment to the King, and India was 
paying thecompliment. But, the Coronation not having 
taken place at the time, the position was naturally 
altered. The function then rather assumed the 
character of a compliment to India. Of one thing we 
may be sure: had the Treasury been responsible for 
the outlay from the first, the reception would not have 
left behind the impression of magnificence tempered by 





good taste which in the hands of the Indian Govern- 
ment it did leave. 


The continued stability of Indian exchange has, it 
is now stated, encouraged a resolve on the part of the 
Government to guarantee the payment of interest on 
enfaced rupee paper at the fixed rate of sixteenpence 
per rupee. Such a measure has recently been pressed 
on the authorities both in India and at home as the 
best remedy for tthe unreasonable disparity existing 
between the market price of the sterling and the rupee 
stock. The disproportionately low price of the latter 
has been due to the uncertainty which still surrounds 
Indian exchange and to the want of confidence displayed 
by the Government in its own currency system. The 
measure now indicated will go far to restoring the 
rupee security to its properlevel. Incidentally it should 
have the effect of emboldening the India Office to main- 
tain the value of its remittances at their full statutory 
rate. With its large gold reserve and the mints open 
to gold coinage there should no longer be any difficulty 
in securing this equilibrium. Should it be carried out, 
a large transfer of rupee paper to this country may 
be expected, rupee loans be facilitated and a fresh im- 
petus given to the introduction of English capital and 
enterprise into India. This will be the final justification 
of the currency policy initiated eight years ago to the 





immense advantage of the Indian finances. 


On Monday last the Shah ended his short but full 
. visit. He was entertained not wholly after the manner 
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usual with Western monarchs ; but he appears to have | 
appreciated the arrangements made for his entertain- 
ment, and one may hope that he has carried away with 
him a conviction of British friendship. On Saturday 
he visited Windsor in the morning and the Crystal 
Palace in the evening and on Sunday he finished his 
round of amusements by an inspection of the Zoo. One 
of the presents which he left behind him was a gift of 
two zebras. The political meaning which it has been 
attempted to extract from his visit is not of great con- 
cern though the importance of our relations with Persia 
was never greater. But if the Shah did not come to 
England to settle questions of high politics, his visit and 
the growing frequency of such visits are of good omen 
in international relations. The sum of good fellowship 
between Britain and Persia has certainly been increased 
by the better acquaintance of the Shah and his suite 
with the Royal Family. 


_ Another royal visit, also one may hope tending to 
peace and mutual understanding, is being paid on the 
Continent. The King of Italy was received in Potsdam 
on Wednesday and will be the guest of the German 
Emperor for a week. The usual ceremonies for such 
occasions will be gone through and the usual morals 
drawn as to the political relations between the two 
_ countries. The Triple and the Dual Alliance have been 
busy paying each other courtesies. The King of Italy 
has visited the Tsar and Kaiser and the Kaiser has 
. visited the Tsar, and in the winter the Tsar will go 
to Italy. Italy perhaps is not a sufficiently strong 
member of the Triple Alliance to make her policy of 
very much account; but all these visits, taking place 
within a few months of the renewal of the Triple 
Alliance, are at least intended to show that all the five 
nations have a present desire, founded one may hope 
on humane as well as political motives, that there 
should be no disturbance in the peacefulness of Europe. 
At any rate the Kaiser said so in his speech at the 
banquet ; and, after all, official utterances are not neces- 
sarily untrue because they are couched in the set 
language of compliment. 
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The King and the Queen have visited several places 
during the week but the chief attention has been drawn 
to their short stay at the Isle of Man. The little 
island is unique in its constitution and Manx men have 
a peculiar pride in the independence of their position. 
One paper has used the happiness and loyalty of the 
Manx people to point a moral of universal home rule. 
But we much doubt if the worthies of the House of 
Keys would quite appreciate a comparison of the Isle 
of Man with political Ireland. The welcome they gave 
to the King and Queen was picturesque and only less 


unofficial than the reception years ago of the Prince > 


Consort to whom for want of an official entertainer the 
local barber was told off to act as showman. In this 
case Mr. Hall Caine did the barber’s part. The King and 
Queen on Tuesday continued their journey northwards 
and the trip will probably conclude with a visit to 
Balmoral. We may hope that this voyage has made 
complete the convalescence of the King. 


There seems to be an idea afloat that in some 
way or other the effect of the bye-elections has 
been to weaken the Government’s intention to push 
forward the Education Bill. What is there in the facts 
of the two latest of them to give any colour to such an 
opinion? North Leeds was far more serious than 
Belfast and Sevenoaks but it had not the slightest 
influence on Mr. Balfour’s often-expressed determina- 
tion to carry the Bill whatever the nature of the opposi- 
tion to it might be. South Belfast has only substituted 
one irreconcilable ‘‘ Protestant”? for another less un- 
pleasant. The Sevenoaks election resulted in the 
return of the same member, Mr. Forster, by a 
majority of 10 per cent. of the votes polled. In 
the latter case the dissenters, particularly strong 
and irreconcilable in this constituency, did what 
it was~known they would do. They put forth 
all their strength; and they gained one of those 
spectral successes called moral victories. That is to 
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gave the election a factitious importance. The trans- 
ference of the dissenting vote was expected, and the 
letters were an appeal to the Government’s supporters 
not to allow the apparent formality of Mr. Forster’s 
election to betray them into indifference. It is natural 
for the Opposition to make the most of what they did, 
but the self-tormenting of Government supporters with 
fears that are to be traced to such bye-elections as these 
is absolutely ludicrous. 











When Mr. Harold Cox of the Cobden Club writes a 
column letter to the ‘‘ Times” on Australasian Labour 
Legislation he should reaily clear up his own ideas 
beforehand. He dislikes protection and therefore he 
supposes because there is protection in New Zealand 
this proves somehow something against the Court of 
Arbitration. All that the Court has done, he says, is to 
determine how the higher prices shall he shared between 
masters and men. Whatelse was it intended for, unless 
lower prices should occur when it will have to apportion 
them: and why should it not do this successfully 
when that event happens? The Court has nothing to 
do with protection or free trade, but Mr. Cox mixes the 
two things up. He is very sympathetic with the sup- 
posed poor man who cannot earn the minimum wage 
fixed by law in Victoria and loses his employment. 
Since when has it been a tenet of believers in un- 
limited competition that mercy is to be shown to the 
weak? Mr. Cox and his school are always indignant 
with trades unions who are supposed to have made 
regulations to protect the less capable workman, 
because it is a method of reducing output, a 
greater abomination than working peopie to death. 
He may rest content with knowing that the men who 
favour the regulation of wages are not likely to be less 
tender towards their old members than the exponents 
of Cobdenism. 


Military authorities on the Continent have been 
amusing themselves by a great international horse race 
from Brussels to Ostend, a distance of eighty-two and 
ahalf miles. The object was rather to ‘‘ createa record”’ 
than to test the stamina of the horses. Cheering crowds 


| saw the start and the finish ; and intense interest, even 


international jealousy, was shown in the competition. 
Certainly some of the horses, if we may believe the 
descriptions and trust the times, were worthy of all the 
admiration they received. But of these beautiful horses 


| thirteen died outright on the route, and the majority 


must have so suffered that their lives will be little good 
to them in the future. Nevertheless scarcely a protest 
has been raised, though this wanton destruction of 
life for a senseless end is at least as brutal as a bull- 


fight; and it is the greater outrage against humanity 


that the men were riding favourite horses. It is bad 
enough when men on bicycles, as in the five days’ 
competition in New York, race till they go mad on their 


| machines ; but a man has a better right to ride himself 





say they were surprised at polling so many votes. Mr. 
Balfour’s and Mr. Chamberlain’s letters, we suppose, | 


| to insanity than his horse to death. 


It is a pity that 
one Englishman, and he an athlete, was among the 
competitors. The one case of humanity was found in 
a Frenchman who shot his dying horse with a pistol. 


Yorkshire have again won the county championship 
and have the honour of being the only county—we were 
saved by one wicket from saying the only team— which 
have defeated the Australians. Without question they 
are much the strongest county team in England. 
Rhodes, Haigh, Hirstand Mr. Jackson form a rare com- 
bination of bowling strength; the batting is sound all 
through the team and the one cricket reputation of this 
year has been made by Mr. Taylor. It is curious that 
he had no trial in any of the test matches. But quite 
apart from paper strength the Yorkshire eleven have 
won their successive victories from the possession of that 
quality which Surrey seems to have lost. They have 
always been a team who have played together and 
played to the score and in Lord Hawke they possess 
perhaps the strongest and best captain now playing. 
County feeling in Yorkshire is if anything too strong. 
It prevented, for example, Rhodes and Hirst from going 
out with Mr. Maclaren to Australia. But in Surrey, on 
the other hand, it is too weak and has lost much of that 
corporate enthusiasm which marked the club all through 
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the early days from the time that the Prince of Wales 
made the success of the club early in the eighteenth 
century. 


Even those who have least sympathy with efforts not 
directed to any utilitarian or esthetic end will be sorry 
for Mr. Holbein that his attempt to cross the Channel 
failed when so near success. He had covered fifty-three 
miles, swum without rest for twenty-two hours anda 
half, and was within a mile of the Dover shore. Captain 
Webb’s feat, made twenty-seven years ago, remains 
unique ; but in pace and endurance Mr. Holbein seems 
quite to have equalled Captain Webb. With so many 
fresh things to attempt one wonders a little that a man 
of such athletic ability as Mr. Holbein cares to try to do 
again what has been done once: the previous success 
goes along way to destroy the object of the swim so long 
as it may be said to have an object. It is true that every- 
where great interest has been shown in his efforts but 
some of the advertisement is perhaps due to the want 
of counter attractions at this season of the year. But 
Mr. Holbein has again proved himself one of the great 
swimmers, even though he was assisted by an 
«‘ American plaster mask with goggles fixed with collo- 
dion” and an acetylene gas guide light. 


The Coronation medal has won the distinction of 
reviving the punishment of ‘‘ drumming out”, a military 
incident of which one has not heard for a long while. 
To steal a medal is of course a terrible enormity and 
must be marked very black. But if artistic value were 
the measure of the theft, the crime of these troopers 
would be light and venial in the extreme. A more 
beggarly piece of work than the Coronation medal we 
have never seen; and we have seen and examined all 
our recent coins, including those of the 1897 Jubilee, 
and all our recent stamps. The Cimmerian invaders of 
Asia Minor, whose clumsiness at coinage is reprobated 
by one of our reviewers this week, would have stood 
aghast at this miserable medal. The effigies re- 
semble neither the King nor the Queen; making the 
Queen really plain and the King entirely hairless, 
except at the point of his chin. Reaily if a foreigner 
must be employed, Jet it not be Mr. Fuchs. We have 
all Europe and America to choose from: they can pro- 
duce at least some one who can make a recognisable 
likeness of the King and Queen. We do not envy 
those who have to wear this medal; but rather those 
who have been so fortunate as to have it stolen. 


Business generally on the Stock Exchange this week ) 


has been on a very small scale; markets are still under 
the influence of holidays, the attendance being very 
thin. American Rails were the most lively section, 
although the volume of business in them on this side 
has not been large. This market was somewhat un- 
settled yesterday, partly owing to nervousness in Wall 
Street as to the future of money, and the cutting 
down by one half of the Reading Preferred dividend 
was also a disturbing factor. It is thought in some 
quarters that this reduction will be only tem- 
porary. Consols were depressed at the beginning 
of the week, there being a fair amount of liquidation 
in this security. A recovery, however, subsequently 
took place, but the opinion prevails that the bull 
account that has been built up is an important factor 
to be reckoned with. An interesting feature of gilt- 
edged securities was the advance in rupee paper, on 
persistent reports that the Indian Government con- 


templates guaranteeing the interest on the loan 
at a fixed charge of 1s. 4d. per rupee. The tendency 
of Home Rails during the greater part cf the 


week has been uncertain, but yesterday a harder 
tone prevailed. The feature in this market was the 
weakness and subsequent rapid recovery of North- 
Eastern Consols. The fall was due to rumoured 
difficulties of a financial house in the North, and the 
recovery to the report that the difficulties in question 
had been satisfactorily arranged. The Brighton traffic 
increase of £3,700 more than met dealers’ expectations. 
Business in the South African market has been prac- 
tically at a standstill, but the undertone is decidedly 
good. A small account was satisfactorily arranged. 
De Beers were bought on Paris account. Consols 943. 
Bank Rate 3 per cent. (6 February). 











ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


HE President’ of the United States, probably 
with real political sagacity, has lately been re- 
affirming the Monroe rule with a great emphasis. 
Doubtless it was necessary to invoke some idol of the 
American people to counter-balance the disturbing 
effect in party politics of the President’s unkind’ 
remarks about trusts and trust magnates, who with 
their unlimited means have ever been such pillars of 
the Republican party. We can imagine nothing better 
calculated to flatter the susceptibilities of a people not 
deficient in a certain pride in themselves than to claim 
for them half the world and to lay it down in the 
round and solemn style of a legal rule that if 
any one from the other half dares to interfere, they 
will want to know the reason why. That the United’ 
States should desire to prevent any European State 
from effecting a lodgement in their hemisphere is not 
at all strange, nor does it disclose any moral character- 
istic peculiar to the New World. Most of us like to get 
and to hold all we can; nor are we averse to keeping 
others out if we are able. The peculiar, and amusing, 
feature of the Monroe aspiration is the legal clothing 
the Americans love to throw around a mere dictate of 
human nature. They must call by the learned nume of 
doctrine and rule whatis simply policy. ‘‘If any of you 
Europeans try to effect a political lodgement in our half, 
we will fight you.”” There is the whole business: that is 
the beginning and end of the Monroe doctrine. It has 
no more to do with law than if any one were to” 
say, ‘‘That field is not mine and I have na rights 
over it, but for the sake of my view and with 
an eye to future possibilities, I give notice that if 
anybody tries to come into that field, I will knock him 
down”. Probably the police might make it difficult for 
a private individual to carry out such a policy. Buta 
sovereign State can do anything it will, if only it has 
the strength. As American policy we do not know that 
there is anything in it particularly to censure: churlish- 
ness and selfishness are foolish terms to apply to policy. 
If they are able to carry it out, the Americans will 
doubtless gain very substantially by it. All they have to 
consider is whether the gain is worth the cost ; justasa 
European Power has only to consider whether resistance 
to the policy is in its turn worth the cost; since it is 
unquestionably as injurious to Europe as it may be bene- 
ficial to the States. As a matter of policy it is simply 
and solely a calculation of gain. But any suggestion 
of international law, investing the United States with 
any kind of technical right to take up the position they 
do as to parts of the American continent without the 
Union, must be dismissed as absolutely untenable. 
Even the ‘‘ Times”, in whose every department Ameri- 
can influence is now visible, admits that the ‘‘ Monroe 
doctrine” has nothing to do with international law. 
The worst feature of Lord Salisbury’s concession in the 
Venezuelan dispute was its practical, though not diplo- 
matic, admission that the Monroe policy conferred a 
certain right on the States to interfere in disputes 
between any American State and a European Power. 
It looked like the acceptance of the American legal 
fiction of a Monroe Rule instead of a Monroe policy. 

It is unfortunate, if not exceptional, that the United 
States cannot be satisfied with a plain and quite straight- 
forward policy of self-interest without attempting to ex- 
plain it as a disinterested and highly moral position. The 
object of the Monroe policy, we are unctuously told, is to 
enable other American States to work out their own 
destiny without external interference. Justso; precisely 
as the war with Spain was undertaken in the interest of 
humanity ; with the result that the Philippines have 
been annexed by the States and Cuba put under their 
heel. It is this really gratuitous hypocrisy that 
gives such an offensive tone to so much of American 
public action. We are aware that the British people 
are not free from the same vice, but that is the 
more reason for fighting shy of American example. 
The object of the Monroe policy is too plain for 
any moral blind successfully to disguise it. It is the 
fixed aim of American ambition, indeed it is honestly 
believed to be the sacred mission of the United States, 
ultimately to control the whole American continent. 
Southward it is difficult to see what could finally 
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frustrate this ambition but the entrance on the scene of 
some great European Power. The South American 
people are by no means the poor folk the English Press 
is prone to represent them ; but they are divided into 
very many States, of which most, it must be confessed, 
are very badly governed. Their natural resources are 
enormous, but hitherto the inhabitants have not 
shown much capacity in developing them. The South 
American States never act together, and, repugnant 
as the idea of control by the United States is to them, 
singly, it is plain, they can offer no prolonged resistance 
to American extension southwards. A comparatively 
short period of ‘‘ protection” from European aggres- 
sion would successfully incubate occupation by the 
United States. The South Americans, no doubt, have 
duly noted the departure in American policy marked 
by the Philippine and Cuban developments. Neither 
the American Constitution nor habit of policy now 
stands in the way of expansion and annexation. These 
iniquities of the Old World have reappeared in the 
Puritan new world. The South Americans will not, 
if they are wise, resent the growth of German 
influence in the southern continent. They will find 
it a gaost useful counter to North American expansion. 
Nor from the point of view of South Americans can there 
be danger from Germany parallel to the danger from 
the United States. Germany is far away; the States 
are Sn their heels. The Americans are acute enough to 


- see what a serious obstacle to American ambition 


German influence in the South may be. It is to remove 
by anticipation precisely such an obstacle that the 
Monroe policy was invented ; and, that it might impose 
more easily on the rest of the world, was dignified with 
diplomatic form and a legal name. 

How does this affect England? We have formulated 
our view as to this country and the United States many 
times ; but, to judge from comments in newspapers and 
from a multitude of letters, it would appear that very 
many misapprehend our view. For the benefit of 
some who would seem to have a difficulty in under- 


_ standing plain English we will restate our position. 


We will grant that the Americans are the finest people 
in the world, the best mannered, the least boastful, the 
most honest in business and politics, in short an ideal 
race called into being to substitute a new and pure 
world for one old and blasé. But that does not affect 
‘the facts that dominate the position as between America 
and England. Likes and dislikes do not mould inter- 
national destinies. They affect the clash of interests 
only temporarily. Nor can diplomacy touch the causes 
of war: it can only reach the occasions, striving to 
postpone or hasten the conflict resulting from inalterable 
causes according to the advantage of the country it re- 
presents. The United States is the only Great Power 
separated from the British Empire by nothing but aland 
frontier of enormous extent. It is a settled object with 
the United States ultimately to include Canada, an object 
suggested geographically. The United States com- 
mercially is growing fast at our expense; judging by 
present progress the power of the States in wealth and 
numbers will exceed any rival we have, possibly except- 
ing Russia, whose position in relation to us territorially 
is not nearly so critical. In these circumstances it is 
surely clear that the Power we need most to be con- 
cerned about is America. Acute territorial and com- 
mercial rivalry always results in an _ ultimate 
trial by force. It is the only final settlement. 
If that is so, the policy for either country must 
be to avoid doing anything that can increase the 
other Power or give it any points in the struggle. 
On that principle the United States has steadily acted, 
opposing us diplomatically and never conceding a point. 
We on the other hand have usually gone out of our 
way to help the States, as in the matter of the Isthmian 
canal. We have lost ground and America has gained. 
The only balancing advantage would be such consequent 
active friendship on the part of America to Britain 
that we might count on her meeting us half way and 
abstaining from injuring us. Of such friendship, this 
Review has shown over and over again, there is neither 
evidence nor likelihood. The British policy of senti- 
ment as against the American policy of material 
advantage naturally fails. It is placing us in a very 
disadvantageous position in a struggle of supreme 











importance to both countries. There is no question of 
liking or disliking the Americans: it is a question of 
which shall ultimately get the better of the other : con- 
trolling factors make it impossible to put the position 
between the two countries in any other form. We 
want the British Empire ultimately to get the better of 
the United States: the Americans naturally wish the 
reverse. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY MESS AT THE CAPE. 


qe 2 surrender of the Boers at Vereeniging, now 
three months ago, left a South Africa devastated 
by war and embittered by racial animosity. The one 
need of the moment was a period of respite from 
political excitement in which the passions and individual 
sufferings inseparable from war and rebellion could be 
forgotten in the stir of resumed industrial activity. In 
the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies such a period 
was provided, so far as the Boer population is con- 
cerned, by the establishment of Crown Colony govern- 
ment. The same advantage would have been secured 
for the Dutch population in the Cape Colony by the 
suspension of the Constitution ; but the petition of the 
Progressive members of the Cape Parliament was 
rejected by Mr. Chamberlain, on the ground that there 
was not sufficient evidence to show that the Cape Parlia- 
ment would fail to do what the circumstances of the 
Colony required. It was to no purpose that Lord 
Milner and other persons to whom the social conditions 
of South Africa were familiar pointed out that, 
although the main resistance to our arms had been 
offered by the Boers, the centre of disaffection to 
British rule after the war would be found in the 
Cape Colony and not in the territories of the former 
Republics. The fact is that the elementary truth which 
Sir George Grey vainly attempted to bring home to the 
English people in 1858 remains to be learnt. Referring 
to the abandonment of the Orange River Sovereignty 
four years before, Sir George Grey then wrote that 
‘‘the mere fact of calling these people different nations 
would not make them so, nor would the fact of a mere 
fordable stream running between them sever their 
sympathies or prevent them from acting in unison”. 
To-day this fact cannot be emphasised too strongly. 
The Dutch population in South Africa remains one 
people in all matters that affect its relationship to 
England and Englishmen. And with it there is this 
further fact. The section of the Dutch population 
which inhabits the Cape Colony is from this point of 
view not more but less worthy of being trusted with 
the privileges of self-government than the Boers. 
These Dutch Afrikanders are more wealthy and better 
educated than the Boers. They have not suffered the 
sharp punishment in the war which the Boers have 
suffered ; they possess in the Bond a formidable political 
engine, and they have learnt by twenty years’ practice 
how to use the opportunities afforded by Parliamentary 
government for the promotion of Afrikander interests at 
the expense of their fellow colonists of Englishrace. If 
therefore a period of Crown Colony government was 
necessary for the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies, 
a fortiori it was necessary for the Cape Colony. During 
the progress of the war the Cape Dutch rebelled, the 
colony was placed under martial law, and the Cape 
Parliament was not allowed to meet. Two months ago 
it was open to Mr. Chamberlain to maintain this virtual 
suspension of the Cape Constitution, and so secure for 
the Cape Colony the period of respite from political 
agitation on racial lines which was so imperatively 
required. But the advice of Sir Gordon Sprigg pre- 
vailed, and Mr. Chamberlain lost the opportunity. 
The Cape Parliament has now met, and its present 
proceedings are invested with more than ordinary 
significance, because it is in these proceedings that 
we are to find the justification of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
confidence in its loyalty, and the fulfilment of the 
pledges which Sir Gordon Sprigg made on its behalf. 
The spectacle is one which may well rivet the atten- 
tion of the political observer. With the exception of 
the Ministry all the members of Sir Gordon Sprigg’s 
party in the Legislative Assembly are in favour of sus- 
pension. The support upon which he relies comes, 
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therefore, from the Opposition, that is from the party 
of the Bond. The Indemnity Bills are to be passed. 
But these Bills, which, it must be remembered, re- 
present the formal sanction of the Cape Parliament 
to the measures necessary for preserving the Colony 
from the King’s enemies and for the suppression of the 
rebels, are to be passed not because the members of 
the Cape Parliament approve of them as such, but by 
virtue of the compact made by Sir Gordon Sprigg with 
the Bond before he came to England. There is no 
mystery about the matter. Mr. Merriman spoke with 
cynical frankness when the Parliamentary Indemnity 
Bill was read a secondtime. ‘‘ The thanks of the Bond 
are due to Sir Gordon Sprigg for opposing the move- 
ment for the suspension of the Constitution, and there- 
fore I and the Bond are going to support these Bills.” 
The real composition of the House, and the effect of Sir 
Gordon Sprigg’s separation of himself and his Ministry 
from the Progressive party appeared when the motion 
for filling up the nine vacancies in the House of 
Assembly was put. On the division Sir Gordon Sprigg 
and his colleagues rose in a body and crossing from 
right to left took their places among the members of 
the Bond. The numbers showed that the Bond re- 
inforced by Sir Gordon Sprigg has a majority of nearly 
two to one. 

But although the Bond members intend to keep 
to the letter of their bargain and pass the Indem- 
nity Bills, they have already shown how they will 
evade the spirit of their compact. The Indemnity 
Bills will pass without opposition from the Bond ; 
but the opportunity of declaring their aversion to the 
measures by which alone the Cape Colony was pre- 
served for the English Crown, which its opposition to 
the Indemnity Bills would have afforded, has been 
elsewhere secured. On Monday Mr. Graham, the 
Attorney-General, announced that the Ministry in- 
tended to ask the Governor to appoint a Commission 
to inquire into the administration of Martial Law. 
This Colonial Commission, he explained, would not 
conflict with the Imperial Commission, since ‘‘it would 
deal with general administration in contradistinction 
to unexpired sentences”. In plain words it would 
enable the Bond to rake up all the petty grievances of 
the Boer sympathisers in every village and town in the 
Colony. As this was not an Indemnity Bill the com- 
pact did not applv, and the Bond was free to speak 
its mind. Mr. Theron, the President of the Bond, 
welcomed the Commission of investigation. Why ? 
‘In order’’, said Mr. Theron, ‘‘ that the world might 
know what the people had suffered under the British 
flag. The House must remember that they had to 
deal with an oppressed and ill-used people which had 
suffered immensely though quietly.” Nor was Mr. 
de Waal, the Secretary of the Bond, less plain spoken. 
‘‘ The fear of being arrested”, he said, ‘‘ had led many 
people to join in the rebellion.” 

However the Progressives, led by Dr. Smartt, have 
provided a test by which the grossly farcical part 
played by the Bond in supporting the Indemnity Bills 
may be exposed. They will move a Bill for dealing 
with Sedition and Seditious utterances. Its terms are 
identical with those of similar measures enacted in the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colonies. If the Cape 
Parliament passes this measure Mr. Chamberlain’s 
confidence will be justified, and Sir Gordon Sprigg’s 
pledges will be redeemed. If it refuses to do so, it 
will provide Mr. Chamberlain with that evidence of the 
breakdown of Parliamentary government in the Cape 
Colony for which he looked in vain two months ago. 

In conclusion a word of explanation in respect of Sir 
Gordon Sprigg’s attitude will be useful. In 1884, when 
the Boers had raided Bechuanaland and the Imperial 
Government had determined to send out a force under 
Sir Charles Warren to maintain the British Protectorate, 
Sir Gordon Sprigg, then Treasurer-General of the 
Colony, played very much the same part as he is 
playing to-day. At this time he and Sir Thomas 
Upington, the Cape Premier, took upon themselves to 
make an agreement with the Boer raiders with the 
express intention of averting an act of intervention on 
the part of the Imperial Government, which was dis- 
tasteful to the Dutch inhabitants of the Cape Colony. 
The character of this agreement will be understood 





from the fact that Lord Rosmead—not a violent man— 
stigmatised it as ‘‘equivalent to a recognition as a de 
facto government of the freebooters who had made war 
on the British Protectorate, and to an acknowledgment 
of the bona fide character of the claims of the brigands 
to land in Montsioa’s country”. Some twenty years 
ago, then, Sir Gordon Sprigg endeavoured to betray 
the loyal Bechuana Chief, Montsioa, and the Imperial 
Government, in order to keep the support of the Dutch 
in the Cape Colony. It is a circumstance that makes 
his present action more comprehensible, but not less 
sinister. 


THE WAGES BILL OF I9g0Ol. 


\ A ORE unfavourable deductions than are warranted 
1 may be drawn from the report of the Labour 
Department of the Board of Trade on changes in rates 
of wages for 1901. Perhaps on account of the dull 
season the newspapers have given it more space than 
they would otherwise have done : and many readers may 
not benefit by the caution which is given by the Report 
itself as to the nature of the conclusions which may 
legitimately be drawn from it. In certain great groups 
of employments where the facts about labour changes 
are best known, the actual rates at which labour of a 
certain quantity and quality is paid for vary from time 
to time, and the number of workpeople in any particular 
trade who are affected by these changes also varies. 
Those of one locality may get a higher or lower rate 
while those in another locality in the same trade may 
not change. Prima facie it is a favourable indication 
that the rate of wages for one year is higher than that 
of a previous year if it is paid to a greater number of 
workpeople, and unfavourable if the reverse happens. 
But in either case this tells us nothing of the actual 
earnings during the ‘course of the year, which 
would depend much more on the extent of em- 
ployment than the rate of wages. Earnings tend in 
bad times to be lower than rates and in good years to 
be somewhat above them. The worst teature of the 
year 1901 as compared with 1900 was that the number 
of unemployed increased from about 3 to 4 per cent. 
in the trade union returns; that the number of days 
worked in the collieries was less; and the volume of 
trade as shown by imports and exports fell from eight 
hundred and fourteen to eight hundred and two millions. 
If the wages bill due to changes of rate in Igor 
decreased by about a million and a half, that is by com- 
parison with the year 1900 when there was a net 
increase of six millions, in the latter year the 
general level of wages stood higher than in any 
other year for which statistics exist. Moreover most 
of the persons who are affected by the fall are they 
who from 1896 have gained constantly and steadily 
by improved rates of wages. These are the miners 
and quarriers, and those engaged in the metal, engi- 
neering and shipbuilding trades. The net decrease 
of a million and a half (about) is made up by deduct- 
ing from one million seven hundred thousand pounds 
loss to these trades an increase in other trades of 
about two hundred and fifty thousand pounds. Of 
the one million seven hundred thousand pounds loss, 
over a million is that of the mining and quarrying 
industry, and about seven hundred thousand pounds 
that of the metal, textile, clothing, and certain other 
miscellaneous industries. 

So that outside the mining, quarrying, metal, engi- 
neering and shipbuilding trades wages have been 
very little changed; that little has been in the way 
of increase; and only a very small proportion of the 
total number of workpeople employed was affected 
by wages-changes. The building trades and the 
textile trades may be taken as examples; and for 
other classes such as agricultural labourers, seamen 
and railway servants there is not much information 
of any value either one way or another. Even in 
the trades that suffer most it is not to be understood 
that each man earns a lower rate of wage. In the 
mining and quarrying trades 325,249 received an 
advance; while 392,023 suffered a decrease: but the 
advance was only ts. 115d. per head: the decrease 
4s. 10d. Similarly in the metal group 87,469 work- 
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people suffered reductions averaging 5s. 1d. per head; 
while the 14,467 who received advances obtained 
only an average increase of 15. 64d. per head. It 
would have been interesting to have some explana- 
tion of these striking differences and for this we could 
have well spared much minutiz which is neither 
interesting nor valuable. Something about the locali- 
ties where these violent reductions have taken place, 
and the causes, no doubt special and local which have 
brought them about would have been worth knowing. 
The seriousness of such excessive changes in wages is 
apparent and must mean a dislocation of the relations 
between large numbers of the working classes and the 
branches of trade which supply their wants. Reduc- 
tions in wages mean low prices for the commodity the 
workmen supply, and declining trade in some branches 
of their employment, and from this cause doubtless, as 
in the case of coals, the private individual consumer 
gains advantage and the result is a transference of some 
of the price which went in wages into his pockets. 
This is a part of the good which to some extent balances 
the evil: but in these days we are not so preoccu- 
pied with the desirability of cheap goods to the con- 
sumer as with seeing that the workman producer is 
sufficiently remunerated ; and excessive fluctuations in 
his wages are not for the good of the community as a 
whole any more than they are for himself. 

There is considerable ground for satisfaction at least 
in the fact that these reductions have been produced 
without trade conflicts—strikes or lockouts. The 
year 1901 has been remarkably free from these 
disasters of industry. There has been an increasing 
tendency during recent years to arrange alterations 
in wages by conciliatory methods. During 1901 
out of every hundred persons whose wages were 
changed only two were concerned in strikes and 
lockouts; and this is the lowest percentage recorded. 
By means of sliding scales with their automatic changes 
ot wages according to prices at fixed periods, by con- 
ciliation boards, joint committees, and by direct 
negotiation between employers and workpeople or 
their representatives, wages in the great industries have 
been arranged without conflict. Most of the strikes 
have taken place in the smaller trades which are not so 
well managed, have not such large funds, and are not 
so well represented by the professional trade union 
leader. Under sliding scale arrangements nearly two 
hundred thousand coal miners and iron and _ steel 
workers saw changes in their wages take place. Over 
half a million of these classes of workpeople and others, 
including nine thousand compositors and six hundred 
sea-going engineers, arranged with their employers by 
conciliatory methods. In hardly any industry is it 
more important that peace should be preserved than in 
coal mining, and the large increase in the percentage of 
workmen whose wages were settled by conciliation 
boards and otherwise is mainly due to the formation 
or re-establishment of such boards in this industry ; 
which is also the best organised from the trade union 
point of view. In every important coal mining district 
(with the exception of South Wales) a Conciliation Board 
for the regulation of general wages questions has now 
been established consisting of representatives of the 
organised employers and organised workpeople. 

Apropos of the success of these methods of avoiding 
disputes which have been voluntarily established by 
the well-organised trades, we may refer to the letter 
from the Hon. W. P. Reeves the Agent-General for 
New Zealand in the ‘‘ Times” this week in reply to 
another correspondent who had been throwing doubts 
on the success of the Compulsory Arbitration Act which 
has now been in operation in New Zealand for nearly 
eight years. The charge is not new. Only last 
December, commenting on a letter from Mr. Reeves 
to this REVIEW, explaining the working of the Act, we 
mentioned that Mr. Seddon the New Zealand Premier 
had been quoted as having pronounced the Act a 
failure. As a matter of fact Mr. Seddon never said 
anything of the kind and it was quite incredible that 
he should with his knowledge of the Act. Mr. Reeves 
deals in the ‘‘ Times” with two instances of speeches 
made by trade union, delegates at a meeting of the 
Wellington Trades and Labour Council in June 





brought forward by the correspondent referred to 
as showing a general refusal of trade unionists 
to obey unpalatable decisions. But Mr. Reeves points 
out that, though some of the decisions have disap- 
pointed them, a few irritated them, and two or 
three exasperated them, all have been obeyed. The 
Miners’ Union whose delegates made the speeches 
at Wellington dissociated itself from the attitude of the 
deputation and waited on the Minister of Mines to tell 
him so. Mr. Reeves also quotes a resolution of the 
Dunedin Trades Council, as important a body as that 
at Wellington, asserting the beneficial effect of the 
Act. It appears therefore that whoever are dissatisfied 
with the Act the Trades Unions are not, though they 
are spoken of as resenting it on account of unpalatable 
decisions. Mr. Reeves asserts that speeches made 
against the Act have found no sympathy in the colony 
and that public opinion has condemned them. A satis- 
factory feature of the Act is that it leaves room for 
those voluntary efforts by conciliation which we have 
referred to above in speaking of our own settlements 
as to wages. In the twelve months from June 1900 to 
June 1901 of thirty-two industrial agreements filed in 
the Court twenty-nine were entered into either spon- 
taneously or on the recommendation of the Conciliation 
Board. 





THE NATIONAL CHARACTER. 


fe is not one of the pleasantest experiences in life 

when the time comes for ‘‘ changing our holiday 
clothes for the homely fustian of daily work”. But 
unless a man isa loafer by nature there comes a moment 
in his holiday when he begins to feel uneasy at being 
kept away from business, and he finds that he can 
repeat with emphatic unction certain lines of Words- 
worth’s ‘‘ Ode to Duty ” :— 


‘* Stern lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The godhead’s most benignant grace: 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face.” 


His pleasure now is in getting back to work and in 
putting on the harness which he was so glad for a time 
to lay aside. His conscience has begun to prick him 
and though he does not positively welcome the work, 
or at least a good deal of it, for its own sake, yet better 
that than to delay taking up the burden after it ought 
to be on his shoulders. A similar stage has been 
reached in the life of the British people when we must 
bring to a close that term of taking our ease into which 
we seemed contentedly to have settled. All the signs 
seem to. point to the necessity of adopting a more 
strenuous programme of activity than we exactly 
care for. In one sense it is excusable to ask im- 
patiently what is the good of it? There was 
very much to be said for the view which had most 
favour not so long ago that what modern man wanted 
was more play rather than more work: that life was 
too hard already and was becoming brutalised by pre- 
dominantly material aims. It is not altogether con- 
vincing to hear so much emphasis put on the need of 
education for the sake of making us better commercial 
travellers. There seems a want of finality about that; 
and we are inclined to ask : was humanity made for 
no better purpose, and with no other object, than 
to be used up with increasing rapidity in work- 
shops and factories organised as the embodiment of 
the American principle of ‘‘hustle”? This is the 
way the man who is thinking of retiring from business 
naturally looks at the storm and stress of business life. 
Great Britain was becoming the home of the ‘‘ Nice 
Feelings” and the ‘‘ Fine Shades”, as Mr. Meredith 
calls the refinements of those who are inclined to scorn 
the very material means by which they have been 
enabled to indulge their superior tastes. It will not do 
to cozen ourselves in this manner and if our wealth has 
not spoiled our character we shall not. However dis- 
agreeable and seemingly gratuitous the extra strain of 
business may be, which seems likely to be laid on us as 
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are bound in honour and self-respect to show our- 
selves equal to it. Not so much that the business 
is of value in itself but as a sign that we have not 
lost the vigour of which in these days success 
in trade may be the most significant sign. We may 
hope that at some comparatively early date, say in a 
generation or two, the ideal may have changed and 
greatness may not be reckoned by the amount of coal 
or iron, or steel or cotton goods that a nation traffics in. 

In the meantime our trade competition with other 
nations must be taken as the test of our virility, and of 
our capacity to consider and solve questions of means 
to this end which are even more important than the end 
itself. This can only be temporary whilst the means to 
it are the real and ultimate ends because they in fact 
are questions of character, of intellectual and moral 
strength or weakness. The whole issue seems to 
turn on this point: whether we have retained our 
original earnestness and seriousness unimpaired, or 


if we can recover what degree of it we may 
have lost while we have been taking things 
comfortably. It may be said that the modern 


man of business has lost none of his zeal for money 
making. But this may be an indication of something 
the reverse of earnestness and may co-exist with hope- 
less apathy and ignorance as to the conditions which 
are necessary to national success. There is no end to 
the eagerness we all have for making money according 
to our opportunities, and our eagerness for spending it 
in all sorts of mean and frivolous ways is no less limit- 
less. We read eagerly, but what do we read? Our 
easy satisfaction with that is perhaps as ominous a sign 
as any that can be mentioned of the lack of real 
earnestness that characterises the great mass of 
our people. They will read anything, no matter 
what, so long as it requires no intellectual effort 
presupposing knowledge, discriminative judgment, 
or taste. It used to be said by the generations 
before popular ‘‘ education” that reading novels 
was a form of idleness and a mis-spending of time ; and 
there is no man so intellectually enervated and unfit for 
serious work as one who is always reading indiscrimin- 
ately and without purpose. Most readers nowadays 
whatever their age or sex seem to fall into one or both 
of these classes ; and whatever may be said of the fact 
as indicating defects of other kinds its chief significance 
seems to be that it implies a want of vigorous character 
and seriousness of aim. It is also significant of the 
relaxation of parental control and the lack of interest 
felt by parents in the teaching of their children and in 
education generally. If parents are not in earnest 
about the direction of their children’s character, the 
lack of early discipline which guides, and directs, and 
steadies the levity and ignorance of childhood will be 
felt in later years and have its effect on natural character. 
There is a growing tendency on the part of many 
parents, not least amongst the higher classes, to hand 
over their children far too much to the care of servants ; 
and the effect on speech and manners is already dis- 
cernible. Its more subtle effects will not be so readily 
discernible, but it is easier here than it often is to infer 
the nature of the less from the better known. 

We are not at all inclined to take the alarmist 
view that is often taken of the alleged signs of 
national deterioration. Religion is said to be decay- 
ing and hence that the greatest source of national 
earnestness and sincerity of aims is being withdrawn. 
That would be fatal if it were true; but there is now 
probably less positive scepticism, especially amongst 
the working classes, than ever there was. There is 
rather a certain indifference, not only amongst them 
but other classes, which springs from the serious enough 
disposition to avoid giving earnest attention to subjects 
which demand gravity of thought. Very likely this 
again is due to the bewilderment of over-reading and 
over-cramming in education which have produced their 
natural effect of mental indigestion and lethargy. We 
have the control of a good deal of this in our own 
hands. Some other things which have often been made 
a charge against certain classes are not so serious as 
they are represented. Working men are said to have 
displayed a tendency to shirk work as shown by trade 
union regulations. As we do not think this is the real 
explanation we are not alarmed at it. It is not a 





symptom of anything but of the conflict of capital and 
labour which is the result of disorganised industry. 
It is part of the mechanism of industry which we 
have to set about improving under the stimulus of 
the new conditions with which we are confronted in 
international competition. The charge of moral de- 
linquency, of desiring to obtain money without giving 
solid value for it, does indeed go to the root of cha- 
racter; and it would be a retort in which we should 
find no relish if it were as true of employers as of 
workmen. In the actual circumstances of business 
it would be a charge at least just as easy to make 
and substantiate ; and the charges made against the 
buying and selling classes are morally more serious 
than any that have been made against the working 
classes strictly so called. Legislation has been pro- 
posed for the prevention of corruption in buying and 
selling ; and the Companies Acts tell their own tale. 
The really serious thing in all these positive concrete 
instances of abuses and shortcomings is that when 
attempts are made to remove them, the lack of genuine 
earnestness and sincerity brings about their failure. 
Legislation is always extremely difficult to initiate, and 
it is always admittedly left incomplete and insufficient 
for the purpose. In all the wider fields of political and 
social reforms which the conditions of the times demand 
we have, in the degree of earnestness with which we set 
about them, the only possible means of judging how 
far if at all the charge that our national character is 
deteriorating is true. It is possible to misinterpret the 
alleged signs; but it is at least to the good that while 
we are not very certain about them we are at any rate 
alarmed. If those we have mentioned, and certain 
others which are the well-known commonplaces of the 
topic, have alarmed us thus early, we may congratulate 
ourselves that we have still time to correct them. Not 
without advantage to national character does stress of 
circumstances come which drives us to inquire what 
are the tendencies which left unchecked will end in 
chronic deterioration. 


THE DISADVANTAGE OF BRAINS IN 
POLITICS, 


HE success of Mr. Akers Douglas and the failure 

of Sir John Gorst in political life point a sharp 
moral for ambitious youth. Both men have devoted 
their lives to politics: but at the age of fifty-one Mr. 
Akers Douglas is Home Secretary, while Sir John Gorst 
is contemptuously dismissed at the age of sixty-seven 
with the offer of the Governorship of the Isle of Man. 
Yet forty-five years ago the Cambridge examiners 
placed Mr. Gorst third in the mathematical tripos: 
twenty years ago he was the counsellor of the Fourth 
Party and one of the most prominent debaters in the 
House of Commons: and for the last seven years he 
has discharged the duties of Vice-President of the 
Education Committee, when allowed by his superiors 
to do so, with an intellectual distinction quite beyond 
dispute. We need not press into our argument the 
substitution of Lord Londonderry for Sir John Gorst as 
Minister of Education, for so long as human nature, 
or rather British human nature is what it is, rank 
and wealth combined will always get places with- 
out any regard to qualification. But Mr. Akers 
Douglas is neither an aristocrat nor a plutocrat; 
he is a country gentleman of adequate but not 
large estate, who has never distinguished himself 
intellectually in any way whatever. He has never 
attempted to take any part in the debates of the House 
of Commons beyond official replies or explanations ; 
and neither on the platform nor in current political 
literature has he ever shown that he possesses an 
articulate idea, or takes the smallest interest in legisla- 
tion. It is certain that Mr. Akers Douglas has some 
very valuable moral qualities, which do not come to 
the surface in his public appearances, or he would not 
now be Home Secretary. We do not refer to his 
services as Chief Whip, for at that time Mr. Akers 
Douglas had only to deal with Lord Salisbury, who knew 
nothing about men, and as Whip he displayed a cynical 
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preference for wealthy candidates, which did not raise 
the tone of the Tory party. But since 1895 Mr. Akers 
Douglas has sat in the Cabinet and has worked inti- 
mately with Mr. Arthur Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, 
who have promoted him to one of the highest offices in 
the State. The conclusion from this personal com- 
parison—for which we make no apology, the careers 
of politicians being public property—is that mere 
brains, unallied with some other motive force, are 
not enough to insure success in politics. We are not 
of course alluding to genius, which is irresistible, if it 
lives, and does not drink. Disraeli was a genius ; and 
besides he had a good deal more money, one way and 
another, than was commonly supposed. And then he 
was a great deal more than a mere politician: he was a 
dandy and a novelist, and touched the popular imagi- 
nation. But coming down to the common race of men, 
we assert that brains, by themselves, are a positive 
disadvantage to apolitical aspirant. In the first place, 
clever men are more prone to miscalculate their chances 
than their less imaginative compeers. To drop into 
Stock Exchange slang, they will not take small profits, 
but always gamble for big stakes, and so they must 
often lose. Sixteen years ago Sir John Gorst refused 
the Solicitor-Generalship with the certainty of a judge- 
ship : a few years later he refused the post of Governor 
of the Cape and High Commissioner of South Africa. 
These are profits which in life’s speculation most men 
would take thankfully: but our man of talent had 


something bigger in his head, and now it has 
dwindled down to the Isle of Man, which is 
of course angrily rejected. Then in the second 


piace, men of brains cannot easily acquire the habit of 
subordinating their judgment to that of their official 
chiefs. Nothing is more unpleasant, or injurious to 
one’s self-respect, than the compulsion of speaking or 
voting for something which one is clever enough to 
know to be nonsensical or mischievous. And yet 
unquestioning obedience to superiors is the first duty 
of the aspirant, for, as Swift observed, ‘‘climbing and 
creeping are performed in the same attitude”. The 
reason why brilliant men like Mr. Labouchere and Mr. 
Gibson Bowles, who combine wit and industry and 
courage, never get office is that they will not take their 
orders from other people, and that they prefer the 
luxury of thinking and speaking freely to that of sitting 
on the front bench. It is astonishing how intolerant 
party leaders are of anything like independence or 
originality in their associates, and how fond they are of 
supple mediocrities and cheerful drudges. Mr. Childers 
and Mr. Dodson were the colleagues whom Mr. Glad- 
stone loved, and Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Lowe 
those whom he distrusted and disliked. Lord Beacons- 
field indeed was indulgent to rebels, but that was 
because he had such a perfect contempt for his own 
party. Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain are like all 
the rest: they do not love the criticism of their friends 
a whit better than their predecessors, and they snuff up 
the incense of blind and damb worshippers quite as 
greedily. 


‘* Flattery’s the food of fools, they say : 
But now and then your men of wit 
Will condescend to take a bit.” 


We often hear it said that these clever men have failed 
because they are ‘‘disloyal”’, and this is much harped 
upon. But in this respect a man is what the world makes 
him. The ‘‘ sprete injuria forme ” is apt to be somewhat 
bitter, and how can a man be loyal to chiefs who do 
not conceal their distrust of his brilliancy, and who 
grudgingly allow him to do the merest routine? It is 
not difficult to understand why so many clever men fail 
in politics; but the understanding of the reason does 
not make the fact less pathetic. The wear which we 
should recommend to all who are setting out on their 
journey across the plain of politics is a material soft to 
the touch, impervious to weather, and of so sober a 
pattern as to escape attention. 
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MEMORIES OF OLDER LONDON. 
I. 


‘* CEE London and live” is or was the feeling of 

‘‘the young man from the country ”, who used 
to be celebrated at Evans’ in a popular song. But 
London has changed so much in the last forty or fifty 
years, and the golden youth of the day has grown so 
blasé, that probably, like Mark Twain’s quartz-mining 
cat, he may ‘‘feel different”. Certainly, say, forty 
years ago, he would have had to put up with inferior 
accommodation. The metropolis itself, its society, the 
ways of the inhabitants, with their prejudices and habits, 
their municipal institutions and their places of amuse- 
ment have all been strangely transmogrified. At that 
time the hotels of any note might be counted on the 
fingers. When I came to town, as a temporary resi- 
dent, the Great Western, the first of the railway 
caravanseries had not been thought of. I remember 
how a self-contained and selfish old bachelor con- 
gratulated himself on taking a bed-room there, and 
being luxuriously breakfasted and lunched on reason- 
able terms. He regularly played whist and dined at 
the Atheneum, scandalising his friends by patronising 
the omnibuses. The Clarendon, with its long bills and 
solemn service was the house of call for royalties’ 
ambassadors on the rampage. Douglas Jerrold 
satirised those aristocratic landlords, when he wrote 
of three and sixpence for a bottle of soda-water. It 
was a considerable drop to Morley’s in Trafalgar 
Square, an establishment of the highest respectability, 
which gave its habitués a certain cachet. Harding’s 
the resort of naval captains in the Trafalgar times had 
disappeared, but Limmer’s was always overcrowded 
with Her Majesty’s ‘‘hard bargains”. As Johnson 
said, a London day does not begin with sunrise, and the 
patrons of Limmer’s carried this practice to excess, for 
they breakfasted lightly about 2, and supped heavily 
in the small hours. Everything was turned topsy- 
turvey—it used to be said that you found smokers 
sitting on the mantelpieces, and their soda and brandy 
or ‘‘John Collins” in the easy chairs; so prodigals 
prided themselves on their frugality, because they 
always dispensed with luncheon. I used generally to 
go to the Tavistock in Covent Garden. It was much 
affected by young University men, when they ran down 
for a couple of days’ lark, and by line officers of com- 
paratively quiet habits, who would have gone to the 
Slaughters’ Coffee House, in the days when Dobbin and 
George Osborne came to town from Chatham : also by 
manufacturers and smart commission agents from the 
north, so there was an agreeably mixed company, if 
one cared to dine at the early table d’hote. Located 
in the centre of the theatres, both hour and place were 
convenient. It was a typical English dinner, with 
everything solid and of the best, from the mulligatawny 
or mock turtle, through turbot, saddle or sirloin to the 
Stilton. I never pass the doors under the piazza now, 
without a pleasant rush of associations, succeeded by a 
gentle melancholy. The general atmosphere was 
sombre, and yet how jolly it was. The bedrooms for 
the most part, looked out on dead-wa!ls, and were dark 
at noon, but the hall, with its porter as well preserved 
as Old John of the Slaughters, was full of life and letters, 
parcels, portmanteaux and gun cases. Cabs were con- 
tinually being whistled for and dashing up to the door. 
Nothing in mid-London could be Frighter than the 
breakfast-room with its many windows. You came 
down with appetite rather whetted by late chops or 
lobster salad, and the catering was on the famous 
principle of calling for what you liked and paying all 
the same. The sideboards groaned under hams and 
tongues and joints. There was a genial odour of 
devilled kidneys. The eggs or the bacon came like a 
breath of primroses in spring coppices as Lord 
Beaconsfield idealised them in ‘‘Coningsby”. The 
morning papers were strewed about in profusion, and 
fondly I remember the handleless basins for tea or coffee, 
—lI believe they are still to the fore—and the ticket 
delivered at the desk in the corner, which gave the 
total of the bill, without condescending to details. 
There was an air of romance about the Tavistock,—the 
romance of the country and the tropics. Through the. 
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window came the balmy breath of cabbage stalks with 
the fragrance of dates and rotting oranges. ‘‘ Punch” 
might satirise Covent Garden as ‘‘ Mud-salad Market”. 
but his contributors can only occasionally have explored 
it from Fleet Street. Hatchett’s in Piccadilly was 
another house, where I occasionally put up: partly 
because it was convenient for the West-End, principally 
from veneration for the old coaching. Many years 
afterwards, in a flicker of the old fires, it became the 
mustering place of the coaches of the revival. When I 
used it, it was still run on the same lines, as when 
Mr. Pickwick and his party made the acquaintance of 
Mr. Jingle. The coffee room was boxed off in com- 
partments like bathing machines: the floor was 
sanded, and the staple breakfast dish was thin beef- 
steak, looking as if it had been hastily grilled for 
flying travellers, unprepossessing, but invariably juicy 
and excellent. By the way, there was a great fire- 
place at the end of the coffee room, much resembling 
the modern grills, though these steaks were not cooked 
if your presence. 

I have only touched on two hostelries I knew well— 
no doubt there were others, more or less meritorious. 
Some stray reminiscences of the semi-aristocratic 
Fenton’s in S. James’ Street take me into the 
quarter of the bachelor lodgings. For many years I 
had a pied a terre in Bury Street, and there I 
established a depdt for luggage. In Bury Street you 
had all your acquaintances within arm’s length. and 
there were rallying places where you could confidently 
look them up of an evening. Nowadays I hardly 
recognise old No. gg9, with its plate glass, its burnished 
knocker, and its highly decorative announcement of 
apartments. Now you have electric lighting, gay 
chintzes, and soft stair carpets in these bivouacs, but 
I do not know that things have changed for the more 
comfortable. Then the houses, like old fashioned 
inns, had their regular clientéle. The retired butler 
who had married the housekeeper had his own county 
connexion. Sometimes the swells, who kept their 
rooms with him through nine months of the year, 
would migrate to Mayfair for a short season. My 
landlord was an invaluable man, and not above his 
business. An ex-courier, he knew every town on the 
Continent, from Calais to Constantinople. An accom- 
plished cook, he prided himself on the variety of your 
breakfast table: he could serve you coffee A la Tortoni 
or a la Turque, and I have given successful little 
dinners in my solitary apartment, where the bed was 
curtained off in an alcove. If he did not do the boot 
blacking himself, he superintended it : Major Pendennis 
would have been satisfied with the burnishing, and he 
was pleased when you muddied three pairs in the day. 
I doubt if such men are to be found now, and I am sure 
there are few such nurses as his wife, who was un- 
tiring in her attentions to ailing lodgers. 

Talking of dinners, when I first came to town, I 
belonged to no club, and even afterwards, I indulged 
my roving propensities. Restaurants with extravagant 
prices and Roumanian bands have been brought into 
fashion by Americans and millionaires unattached, but 
the club has been killing the moderate dining house. 
The Wellington, now the Devonshire Club, was per- 
haps the best place in my day: the frescoed ceilings 
and gilded cornices of Crockford’s still gave it an air of 
aristocracy ; it was haunted by the shades of the great, 
and memories of ruined fortunes ; the service was good 
and so was the cooking. The charges too, were ex- 
tremely reasonable: if I remember right, the dinner of 
the day cost three and sixpence. The frosted silver 
tankards, in which the bitter beer was frothed, might 
have graced any manorial hall. By the way, in 
those days, in the way of drinks, we were simpler 
in our tastes. Now if I go to dine in a club to 
which I have belonged for more years than I 
care to think of; I see five members out of six, 
braced up in white chokers and sipping champagne. 
Then, like the victims of Thackeray’s satire in the 
‘‘Snob Papers” for the most part they were content with 
the club beer, eked out with a modest half pint of 
sherry. That digression carries me eastward to 
Simpson’s in the Strand, where draught ales and stout 
were to be had in perfection. Then one never gave a 
thought to the liver, now, alas, it is different. Simpson’s 
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still exists but is under sentence of death. You literally 
saw your dinner: a carver in white rolled a little table 
to yours; you might indicate the flakes of the cod, the 
fin of the turbot, and the choice slices of the sirloin or 
saddle. If you had a passion for gravy, like Mrs. 
Todgers’ commercial boarders, it was your own fault 
if you did not gratify it. You had a ticket for a much- 
frequented divan, on the floor above, where there were 
coffee and cigars, newspapers and chessboards. I once 
tried ‘*the Cock” over the way, celebrated by 
Tennyson, but the trial was a failure. One of my 
favourite resorts was Clunn’s in Covent Garden, cheek 
by jowl with Evans’ and a few doors from the Tavistock. 
With a healthy appetite and a sound constitution, there 
was no better place to dine. But there were regular 
customers, with rubicund countenances, staunch to the 
old crusted port, who still kept the gout at bay. The 
speciality of the house was its Welsh mutton. I used 
to scandalise the old waiters by insisting on boiling the 
legs. Nowhere else have I seen such marvellous 
marrowbones : they must have been artificially packed, 
or there was across of the elephant in the breed of 
cattle. It was a narrow dining room, with a single 
window at the end, and the mirror-like mahoganies, 
hand-rubbed to the blackness of ebony were suggestive 
of generations of steady port drinkers. Whether the 
bedrooms were ever used was a mystery. I once slept 
in a state four poster and would as soon have gone to 
bed ina hearse. Ifa gentleman of suicidal tendencies 
ever woke up there, after a wet night, he must infallibly 
have cut out work for the coroner. 

I used to go into the City on my return from con- 
tinental trips to look up a cousin who failed at stock- 
broking and had time on his hands. A delightful 
change it used to be, from déjeuners soignés at the 
Voisin in Paris or the Mille Colonnes at Brussels to the 
chops or steaks, the stout or bitter at Joe’s or Tom’s 
or Ned’s. I fancy those quaint old chop-houses, in 
hidden nooks, up dark alleys have been disappearing. 
In no other city in the world did thriving eating houses 
drive so peculiar a business. The doors closed auto- 
matically when the tide of business ebbed westwards. 
One evening in a fit of severe economy, witha friend, I 
took a City omnibus to dine on chops. All the luncheon 
houses were closed, and a boy was sweeping out the last 
of them. So we broke down, like many others, in our 
scheme of frugality, and fared sumptuously at the 
‘‘ Ship and Turtle’, almost as noted for its beef steaks 
as for calipash and calipee. 

ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


MARIONETTES. 


ai anyone who is of a generation that has reached 

or is approaching the cinquantaine, and who looks 
back upon his childhood’s days it will surely seem that 
marionettes are not with us as they used to be. To be 
sure members of a younger generation might, not so 
very many years ago, have seen, if they were so minded, 
a display of ‘‘ high-class” marionettes at S. James’s 
Hall. But that exhibition was on a far more ambitious 
scale and a more exalted plane than the shows which 
used to perambulate the streets as well as being a stand- 
ing dish at juvenile parties. One looks back with a gentle 
regret on the hornpipe-dancing sailor, the skeleton that 
lay about on the stage in detached pieces and gradually 
put itself together, when it was completed by a skull 
descending from above, on the acrobat and the juggler, 
and on the figure which walked headless until a head 
rose from inside the body, a head attached to a thin 
neck, which grew longer and longer until it nearly 
reached the ‘“‘ flies” of the miniature theatre. Of these 
and other delights we are reminded by an article 
on Marionettes in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
wherein, be it said in passing, by an amazing oversight 
Ombres Chinois is written for Ombres Chinoises. Not 
the less the article is full of condensed information 
most of which is both interesting and trustworthy. 
But on the vexed question, whence the word 
marionette, it is difficult or even impossible to suppose 
that the author of the article in the Encyclopedia is 
right when he derives the word from ‘ Morio, a fool or 
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buffoon”. For information as to the true derivation it 
is natural to turn to the one magnum opus on the sub- 
ject, a very storehouse of learning and research. This 
is *‘ Histoire des Marionnettes en Europe depuis 1’An- 
tiquité jusqu’a nos jours. Par Charles Magnin, Membre 
de l'Institut, Paris, Michel Lévy Freres, Leipzig chez 
Michelsen. 1852”. 

To the derivation of the word marzonetéte, or as it is 
spelt in French marzonnette, M. Magnin devoted a brief 
chapter, and in it gave convincing reasons for averring 
that MJarzonnette was neither more nor less than one 
of the pretty diminutives of Maria. Thus there were 
Marote, Mariotte, Mariole, Mariette, Marion, and finally 
Marionnette. This word, at first applied only to images 
of the Virgin, presently took on itself a sense which had 
no kind of connexion with religion. And the word 
thus used M. Magnin considered to be identical with 
the word then and now used for puppets moved by 
threads or springs. Littré gives the same derivation. 
“* Marionnedte (dim. de l’anc. fr. mariole, petite figure de 
Marie)”. When two such authorities agree their 
opinions may well be taken as conclusive. 

However to leave the word for the thing. In modern 
Europe, as in Egypt and Greece of old, ‘‘statuettes 
religieuses, mues par des fils” as M. Magnin ren- 
dered aya\pata vevxsdoracra, led the way in due course 
to marionettes probably in the first instance designed to 
amuse children and, as time went on, to give delight 
to grown-up audiences. As to details on the Egyptian 
and the Greek thread-moved idols I must _ refer 
readers to M. Magnin’s remarkable and interesting 
work. But it may be mentioned that in Greece 
marionettes were certainly popular among the highly 
cultivated classes as may indeed be learnt in the 
Symposium. ) 

To pass on to marionettes in modern times and in 
England. On this matter M. Magnin had many things 
of interest to say but made one odd slip. On p. 255 he 
wrote that about 1763 some then novel marionettes 
called Fantoccini appeared in London and that Boswell 
related in his Johnson this story of ‘‘the great critic’s 
puerile vanity”. It is set forth that Johnson going to 
_ see the Fantoccini was annoyed at hearing his neigh- 
bours praise the dexterity of the puppets and ex- 
claimed ‘‘ Stuff! I could do it as well myself”. Also 
that at supper that night with Burke Johnson nearly 
broke his neck in trying to show that he could jump 
over a stick as cleverly as the marionettes. Now as 
M. Magnin might have said’ ‘‘ personne n’ignore” that 
Goldsmith was the eccentric hero of this story. Here 
is the passage in Boswell. ‘‘ Those who were in any 
way distinguished excited envy in him [Goldsmith] to 
so ridiculous an excess that the instances of it are 
hardly credible . . . Once at the Fantocciniin London, 
when those who sat next him observed with what 
dexterity a puppet was made to toss a pike, he could 
not bear that it should have such praise, and exclaimed 
with some warmth ‘Pshaw! I can do it better my- 
self!’’’ Then in a footnote we have the identical 
story about Goldsmith at supper with Burke which 
M. Magnin oddly told of Dr. Johnson. 

Beginning in England as interpreters through their 
wooden mannikins of mysteries and moralities the 
puppet-players had in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century arrived at having, so to say, a double company, 
one for religious plays and the other for plays of the 
world worldly. When the theatres were closed by the 
Bill of 1647 the puppet-stages were not included in the 
prohibition. Consequently, as the puppets were the 
only actors to be seen, the marionette stage attained so 
great a popularity as to become a formidable rival to 
the theatres where the boards were trodden by living 
actors. The year 1688 witnessed two remarkable arrivals 
in England from abroad, that of William of Orange and 
that of Punch, who in his first avatar on our shores 
was by no means the monster of wickedness that he 
has since become. He and his fellow-puppets differed 
from their descendants in being worked, like mario- 
nettes, by strings, and not by the dexterous fingers of 
the exhibitor operating from below. Whether the 
* Punch or Punchinello who figures in number XIV. of 
“‘ The Spectator ” (1710) was worked marionette-wise or 
in the present-day fashion there is nothing particular to 
show. The number purports to contain two letters from 
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correspondents on this matter, and between them is the 

note ‘‘I am very glad the following epistle obliges me 

to mention Mr. Powell a second time in the same 

paper ; for indeed there cannot be too great encourage- 

ment given to his skill in motions [the old word for 

puppet-playing| provided he is under private restriction”. 
The first letter runs thus 


‘‘Covent Garden, 31 March. 


Sir,—I have been for twenty years under-sexton of 
this parish of St. Paul’s Covent Garden, and have not 
missed tolling in to prayers six times in all those years ; 
which office, I have performed to my great satisfaction 
till this fortnight last past during which time I find my 
congregation take the warning of my bell, morning and 
evening, to go to a puppet-show set forth by one 
Powell under the Piazzas. By this means I have not 
only lost my two customers whom I used to place for 
sixpence apiece over-against Mrs. Rachael Eyebright, 
but Mrs. Rachel herself is gone thither also.... I 
desire you would lay all this before the world, that I 
may not be made such a tool for the future, and that 
Punchinello may choose hours less canonical. As 
things are now, Mr. Powell has a full congregation, 
while we have a very thin house; which, if you can 
remedy, you will very much oblige, Sir, Yours &c.”. 


The other letter is taken up by a contrast between 
‘“‘The Opera at the Haymarket, and that under the 
Little Piazza in Covent Garden, being at present the 
two leading diversions of the town, and Mr. Powell 
professing in his advertisements to set up Whittington 
and his Cat against Rinaldo and Armida”. The com- 
parison turns out greatly to the advantage of Mr. 
Powell so far as stage-management goes. The promises 
held out in the opera-book were not fulfilled. The 
King of Jerusalem at the Haymarket had to arrive 
on foot instead of in a chariot drawn by white steeds. 
There was also ‘fa very short allowance of thunder 
and lightning ” although to make up for this the boy 
who managed the fire-spitting dragons deserved praise. 
‘*] saw indeed but two things to render his action 
compleat—I mean the keeping his head a little lower 
and hiding his candle”. Again at the Haymarket ; 
the ‘‘ Sparrows and Chaffinches flew about very irregu- 
larly,” ‘‘ instead of perching on the trees and perform- 
ing their parts, these young actors either get into the 
galleries or put out the candles; whereas Mr. Powell 
has so well disciplined his Pig that in the first scene 
he and Punch dance a minuet together”. Yet again 
the scenery and machinery at Mr. Powell’s worked 
quite smoothly while at the Haymarket ‘‘the under- 
takers forgetting to change their side-scenes” the 
Ocean suddenly appeared in a pastoral grove and 
further ‘‘a well-dressed young fellow in a full-bottomed 
wig ” was seen standing up and unconcernedly taking 
snuff in the midst of the waves. As for the playing 
as in each exhibition the heroes had squeaky voices, 
the supposed writer preferred ‘‘the performance of 
Mr. Powell because it is in our own language”. 

To return for a moment from Steele and Addison to 
M. Magnin, that learned author concludes his work 
by a summary of the German puppet-plays of Faust. 
But, considering that these fired a train of inspiration 
both in Lessing and in Goethe, they may well be 
thought to merit a notice all to themselves. 

WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 


GARDENING FOR POSTERITY. 


i lena the planting of a garden is the purest. of 

humane pleasures is true in a sense which Bacon 
in the well-known essay clearly takes no account of. 
About his Platform of a Princely Garden there is 
an air of trim completeness which leaves no place for 
any thought of maturing or after-growth, of that 
partnership with Time into which men enter to trade 
for profits they will never see. The making of gardens 
on the nobler scale is a pure pleasure because it is of 
necessity largely unselfish. A tolerable lawn may be 
contrived in a couple of seasons; herbaceous borders 
will grow, under the proper incantation, with surprising 
speed out of the trampled chaos of builder’s rubbish 
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that most modern gardens perforce begin with ; but all 
great and durable features—a range of cedars in full 
pride of their ‘‘dark green layers of shade”, a right 
yew hedge, red-brick fruit-walls lichen-painted and 
mellowed by the sun—are not to be had at the price 
of any one man’s span. We cannot all inherit, or even 
buy, these statelier pleasures ready-made: some men 
must plant and build, as their fathers did before them, 
with a sort of instinctive disinterestedness for the 
benefit of the forgetful and thankless third and fourth 
generation. 

There is little need to insist upon the modernness of 

that appreciation of the effects of age in gardens and 
garden buildings which prevails at present with culti- 
vated people. Bacon, it is clear, meant everything in 
his ideal pleasance to be brand-new, and as trim as his 
Frames of Carpenters’ Work, Figures with broad Plates 
of Round Coloured Glass gilt, and the fine Banquetting 
House with some Chimneys neatly Cast could make it. 
And we need not inquire at what period precisely or by 
what process of education polite taste was converted 
to the enjoyment of sham ruins and the dead trees 
which Kent planted in Kensington Gardens. But it 
may be worth while to give a little consideration to the 
fairly rational and wholesome recognition of the value 
of antiquity to our gardens in which most of us seem 
at present to have settled down. On the whole the 
sense of the graces due to time and the elements and 
human life shaping its belongings to easier wear (whose 
general diffusion may be estimated from the fact that 
the house and estate agent has learned to bait his hook 
with the commendation ‘‘ old-fashioned ”’) is a healthy 
influence. It runs counter to some of the easy 
arrogances of possession; to admit its reminders of 
old owners dead and gone, to submit to Nature’s 
revenge for our ousting her from our closes, her usque 
recurret of bowing and warping, moss and stain; to 
go shares with her, so to say, in the works of our 
hands ; all are profitable for anyone who happens to be 
a lord of the soil. Such an attitude cultivates the historic 
temper and gives us a sense of scale and proportion, 
making us, in Sir Thomas Browne’s phrase, ‘‘ ghosts to 
our own eyes”; it may even express something of a 
pathetic fallacy not ungrateful under present conditions— 
the thought of tenancy all too short, and a half-meant 
aspiration towards a more durable freehold. Yet there 
is a good deal of loose thinking in the position. It is 
after all illogical to wish to arrest the hand of Time at 
a certain point which happens to suit our esthetics. 
We call up in fancy the men who planted our tall 
avenues and laid out our hoary terraces, but fail to 
reflect that what they had to do with were meagre lines 
of staked saplings and raw ashlar. We forget that the 
orchard trees which for us are bowed to the grass and 
shagged with lichen were but fifty years since a prim 
quincunx of nursery-slips; that the soft light and 
shadow on the grey mouldered urn or balustrade were 
sharp from the chisel a century ago. Those who knew 
Selborne before some later transtormations took place 
have probably seen in imagination the Jarge parlour of 
the Wakes as a background of harmonious antiquity 
for the figure of the genius loci; though they knew all 
the time that White built it himself, and no doubt 
rejoiced, when the mortar was dry, in the modern con- 
venience. If we have walked beside the great yew- 
hedge at Bishopsbourne, with its cavernous archway 
and massive buttress-wings, we have most likely pleased 
ourselves with the fancy of Hooker taking turns up and 
down beneath it with Dr. Saravia, when the prebend 
had come over the four miles from Canterbury on one 
of his visits to the rector, forgetting that if, as fame 
reports, Hooker planted the hedge, it could have been 
but a spindling fence during his five years’ incumbency 
of Borne. We are apt to forget that there must be 
a process of renewal, as constant as the Spring itself, 
unless the works of men in this kind are to be swal- 
lowed up by the wild. While we conserve the old wine 
with jealous care, we ought to practise that pure 
pleasure of laying down sound vintages to mature for 
the generations to come. 

There is one result of the vogue of old-fashioned 
gardening which is to be condemned at once as essen- 
tially false and against all canons of just taste ; namely, 
the production of modern antiques, rathe-ripe imitations 


of the old world for people who would be in the fashion. 
There are garden-architects who spend a vast amount 
of care and knowledge to evolve in ten years a sem- 
blance of the handiwork of two hundred. Materials 
are bought up from old buildings; trees of improbable 
size are transplanted; there are cunning tricks with 
modern oak and tiling, to deceive those who are willing. 
It is a cruelly clever business ; but it always just misses 
the mark. The garden is all too spruce and of a piece. 
Its yew hedges, hurried up to a decent height, are too 
neat and thin, and let far too much daylight through ; 
they have not the bowed and gnarled grandeur and 
the star-proof quality of Hooker’s wall. Its box borders 
and sundials and dovecots and topiary peacocks have 
all a scenic touch; it is a reconstitution, which to the 
larger knowledge of the future will appear very much 
as the stucco-baronial or the pagoda style does to us. 


What sort of old age is to be looked for in lives that 


were never young ? 

The true gardener, even though he chance to possess 
real treasures of antiquity, will admit, in due place, 
some slightness and rawness of planting and building 
for time to work on for the benefit of the race. Hewill 
be careful about materials and stocks that are to stand 
longer siege than most men provide for, planting no 
hasty poplars or Austrian pine ‘‘ for immediate effect”, 
but oak and elm and chestnut with every opportunity, 
in space and aspect and soil, of growing into szcular 
trees; building his new peach-walls of fire brick that 
never shows a fleck of the modern plague of lime-blow ; 
and leaving the event to those who shall call our times 
antique, not too much concerned with the thought that 
his works will in the natural course of things come to 
full bearing just about the time when his own memory 
is past retrieving. 


INSURANCE METHODS AND RESULTS. 


HE remarks we have made about surrender values 
in recent articles are well illustrated by two 
publications we have just received. One of these is 
a new prospectus of the Metropolitan Life Office, the 
other is the valuation returns of the Hand-in-Hand. 
The former contains a table of surrender values and 
states that the amount guaranteed on surrender is 
stated on each policy. It makes the further exceptional 
statement that a surrender value is given after one full 
year’s premium has been, paid. This is quite as it 
should be, but the former practice is not yet general 
and the latter is adopted by only a very few companies. 
The usual rule is to allow nothing on surrender till a 
policy has been in force for two or three years. This 
is an almost inevitable condition when companies pay 
the whole of the premium for the first year for obtain- 
ing the proposal and is but another instance of the 
harm that results to policy-holders from the ambition 
of some companies to do a large new business regard- 
less of what it costs. 

The Hand-in-Hand in its valuation returns, in its 
prospectus and in each policy sets out very fully the 
surrender values it guarantees. It gives a surrender 
value after the premium has been paid for one year and 
we believe after the payment of only six months’ pre- 
mium. But then the Hand-in-Hand like the Metro- 
politan works very economically and can afford to treat 
its members liberally. The society is moreover in a 
position of quite exceptional strength. It has funds in 
hand which would suffice to meet all its liabilities and 
to maintain the present rate of bonus even if the funds 
yielded only 2 per cent. per annum. As a matter of 
fact the rate of interest obtained is about 4 per cent., 
thus showing a large margin for future surplus. 

The peculiar circumstances of the Hand-in-Hand 
make possible the maintenance of these strong reserves. 
The Society is a purely mutual one, yet it transacts a 
lucrative fire insurance business, as well as doing life 
assurance. Part of the funds are held exclusively for 
life policies and part are available for both life and fire 
claims. The reserves on a 2- per cent. basis are 
provided by the whole of the funds, the purely life fund 
not being sufficient, but this does not alter the fact that 
the reserves exist and that the policy-holders reap the 
natural benefits of a stringent valuation basis. 
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We have never been able to make out exactly what 
becomes of the profit from the fire business. In times 
past it went to the holders of fire policies, after strong 
reserves had been built up, but we doubt if it is now 
feasible for the society to give bonuses of this kind to 
those insured against fire, while to devote the whole 
profits of the fire business to increase the reserves is 
surely superfluous. What then will happen? Shall 
we have the unique spectacle of seeing the policy- 
holders of a mutual life office receiving the profits of a 
prosperous fire business? It looks as if we might, and 
if so a man by merely taking a life policy will become 
part proprietor of a fire insurance business. 

There is another peculiarity about the Hand-in-Hand. 
It has never failed to maintain a rate of bonus which it 
has once declared, but its method of keeping up the 
bonus rate is exceptional. When there appears any 
prospect of difficulty in so doing the practice of the 
society is to increase the rates of premium for new 
entrants. This is the opposite course to that frequently 
adopted. In many other companies, when changes are 
made, they give new policy-holders better terms than 
the old ones. Competition perhaps makes it necessary for 
a proprietary company to give the policy-holders a larger 
share of the surplus; it is given to the new comers, 
while the old policy-holders who have contributed for 
many years to the success of the office and the dividends 
of the shareholders are held to the less satisfactory 
terms of their original contract. 

We think the method of the Hand-in-Hand the fairer 
and the more attractive. The old members have helped 
to make the business and deserve to benefit. New 
members cannot join on such good terms as the old, 
but they become partners in a profitable business, and 
they know that if changes are made in the future they 
will favour the then existing members rather than 
future entrants. The methods of insurance companies are 
very various, but the best methods of practice are asso- 
ciated with the best results and the strongest security. 
Methods and results are cause and consequence of each 
other and methods, as displayed in policy conditions 
and in other ways, are no bad criterion of the results 
likely to be realised in the future. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE BACON-SHAKESPEARE MANIA. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Tal-y-Garn, Llantrisant, Glamorgan. 


Sir,—The interesting articles which you have pub- 
lished on the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy, though 
evidently the work of an accomplished Elizabethan 
scholar, seem to me to exhibit a defect of critical 
temper, common to nearly all upholders of the orthodox 
Shakesperian theory. They look on the theory of 
their opponents as an illusion so complete and fan- 
tastic that any argument seems to them good enough 
to dispose of it. Your critic, for example, takes the 
work of one Baconian; he starts with saying that it 
contains the only statement of the Baconian case 
worth criticising ; and then, with great leniency, and I 
dare say with perfect justice, proceeds to demolish a 
series of arguments put forth in it. The Baconians 
may very possibly be as wrong as your critic believes 
them to be: but that your critic has demolished their 
case by an exposure, however successful, of certain 
arguments of one of its advocates, does not seem to me 
to be the fact. The victory he assumes himself to 
have won rests upon two assumptions. One is that 
the book he attacks is the strongest and com- 
pletest statement of the Baconian case possible. 
The other is that a case, which is defended by 
untenable arguments must be false. The first of these 
assumptions is arbitrary, and I imagine it to be quite 
inaccurate. The second is obviously the exact reverse 
of the truth. Many results of the higher criticism of 
the Bible, which are now accepted by all educated men, 
were for years defended by flippant and superficial 
sceptics; and the argument of such sceptics, and 
the results which they set themselves to champion, 
were successfully held up to derision by orthodox 

















divines, whose scholarship was more profound. But 
Dr. Pusey and Dean Burgon, though profoundly 
learned men, are now known to have been wrong ; 
whilst men, over whose blunders they triumphed, are 
now known to have been right. 

The arguments which your critic attacks, even if 
they were not intrinsically unsound, would, in my 
opinion, have very little weight, unless corroborated by 
facts of other kinds: and whatever the truth or false- 
hood of the Baconian theory may be, it is at all events 
based by its supporters ona number of such other facts, 
of which your critic makes no mention whatever. 
Until such facts are candidly considered as a whole, 
the Baconian theory, however false it may be, has cer- 
tainly not been shown to be wholly lacking in truth. 

The only aspect of the matter to which I have myself 
given any close attention, has been the single question 
of whether or no there are any real traces of a. typo- 
graphical cypher in the works in which it has been 
alleged to exist; and the typographical facts lend 
enough plausibility to the theory to make an examina- 
tion of them interesting at least asanamusement. And 
here I wiil, with your permission, take the liberty to 
observe that a notice in your columns of my recent 
article in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century”, exhibits the 
Shakesperian temper of which I just now complained. 
Your reviewer imagines me to be a Baconian convert, 
and as such sure to be guilty of as many absurdities as 
possible, states that in my article I ‘‘ out-Gallup Mrs. 
Gallup’, and declares there is a great deal more to be 
said for her theory than she herself is aware of. What 
I really said was this—that in spite of the facts which 
may be justly alleged in her favour, these facts were far 
from proving her case ; and that before she has proved 
it, she must tell us a great deal more than she has 
shown any inclination to tell as yet. 

I am, your obedient servant, 
W. H. MALLock. 


[We regret that we unintentionally misrepresented 
Mr. Mallock. We shall refer to other points next 
week.—Ep. S. R. | 


NINETEENTH CENTURY RELIGIOUS POETRY 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Codford S. Peter Rectory, Wilts. 


S1r,—Should not the beautiful ‘‘ Cathedral” and 
‘‘ Baptistery ” of Isaac Williams be added to the very 
short list given in your article ‘‘ A Poet of Devotion” ? 
No poems are more characteristic of the Anglo-Catholic 
movement than these; and in the opinion of some good 
judges Isaac Williams was a writer of greater literary 
power than Keble. The ‘‘Cathedral” has been recently 
reprinted. 

Tennyson was a Broad churchman. But poems like . 
the ‘‘Holy Grail”, ‘‘Sir Galahad” and ‘‘St. Agnes’ 
Eve” are obviously the outcome of the mystical and 
religious tendency of thought which found its natural 
expression in the Oxford Movement. 

Your obedient servant, 
DouGeias MACLEANE. 


EDUCATION BILL—MANAGEMENT CLAUSE. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
The Vicarage, Egham, 23 August, Igo2. 


S1ir,—Will not the Government be wise in time? 
They have a splendid opportunity before them. I have 
seen myself from experience that elected members are 
disposed to give more than consideration to official 
members and even fall into line with them when their 
rights are duly recognised. If the ratepayers were 
allowed to elect half and the owners of the school 
properties the other half both would work amicably 
together—for it is the sense of injustice which creates 
the heart-burning—but if the Church party will drive 
the nail and make a reluctant Government to follow 
then the swing of the pendulum will destroy Church 
managers out of all schools. The next Government 
will not indeed confiscate existing structures but will 
put the terrible poser to each parish—either build 
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Board schools or utilise your present schools under | foreign, either by birth or extraction—for one immigrant 


the only conditions on which the Government will give 
you State support. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
W. TREvorR NICHOLSON, 
Chairman of the Egham School Board. 


THE LATEST LADYSMITH DOCUMENT. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 
Upper Norwood, S.E., 25 August, 1go2. 


Sir,—May I, with all due respect, say that it is 
exceedingly difficult for the ordinary, plain person to 
believe that the writer of the paragraph, in last 
Saturday’s issue of your paper, on the latest partial 
publication of Ladysmith documents had really failed 
to see the point and value of them? Partial the pub- 
lication, indeed, (as usual in this case) was, and most 
significant the asterisks denoting gaps in gallant Sir 
Redvers Buller’s answers to the Commander-in-Chief ; 
but the point and value of them were quite obvious. 

Lord Roberts had represented, and many persons of 
a peculiarly credulous order of mind had believed and 
further represented, that Sir Redvers Buller had re- 
quired much and constant urging to persevere in his 
efforts to relieve Ladysmith, and that such urging had 
been supplied by Lord Roberts himself. Last week’s 
publication of documents reveals the fact that Sir 
Redvers Buller was stout of heart and ever anxious 
to get to the rescue of Ladysmith, and Lord Roberts 
repeatedly engaged in trying to induce him to ‘ wait”. 
Perhaps we may be forgiven for feeling that the man 
who, throughout his career as a soldier, has displayed 
a marvellous genius for using his fellow-creatures for 
his own ends—of personal aggrandisement—was de- 
sirous then of making the particular use of the starving 
garrison at Ladysmith that he, for long, made of the 
Mafeking garrison, and consistently and unfailingly of 
General Buller. Anyhow, we see General Buller im- 
pressing upon Lord Roberts the sore. needs of the 
garrison. 

Do the papers at all honestly believe the statements 
they seem to accept at General Buller’s expense, or not ? 
One wonders. Faithfully yours, 

E. TEE. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN MYTH. 
To the 


Sir,—Of all the illusions which possess the soul 
of the British public none is more foreign to the 
facts, than its dogged belief in the depth of American 
friendship for England. However this illusion may 
have arisen, there is no doubt that it is largely fostered 
by the utterances of a certain class of American after- 
dinner speakers, who, at English banquets, deal largely 
in flowery generalities, amongst which figures promi- 
nently that shibboleth, so dear to the heart of the 
average British householder—Blood: is thicker than 
water. 

If so vast a country as America can be said to have 
a ‘‘typical” opinion, it is generally assumed to be the 
opinion of the Middle West. The population of this 
enormous territory, consisting principally of Irish, 
Germans, Scandinavians and their descendants, is 
untroubled by any speculation as to the relative specific 
density of blood and water. Sullenly hostile to 
England in the first generation, their hostility, fanned 
by American teaching and by tales of the War of 
Independence, becomes rampant in the second, and it 
will take more than a few diplomatic courtesies to 
change their attitude of tutored dislike. 

And what is true of the Middle West is equally true 
of the Far West, of the Pacific Slope. From Seattle, 
Washington, to San Diego, Cal., are to be found vast 
hordes of Continental Europeans, all naturalised, all 
voters, all hostile to England—a solid mass of opinion 
against which the small body of more or less friendly 
Americans is powerless to contend. 

And, all sectionalism apart, it is well known that the 
population of many of the large cities of America, 
such as New York, Chicago, Milwaukee, is chiefly 
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from England come thousands from Ireland and the 
Continent : and in what manner are they predisposed 
towards friendship for England ? 

Then as to the question of what the American Press 
terms ‘‘ hyphenated-citizenship ”. Such terms as 
‘*German-American”’, ‘‘ Irish-American”, are strongly 
objected to by the newspapers of the United States. 
They hold that once a foreigner has taken out his 
naturalisation papers he becomes as much one of the 
American people as any man whose forefathers may 
have come over in the ‘‘Mayflower”. But whether 
American opinion is defined as that of people of foreign 
or English extraction every reasonable man will con- 
sider that when the large majority of a nation, all 
voters, hold certain views, the question of their actual 
birthplace is immaterial, and that the nation as a whole 
must stand or fall by the opinions of the voters. 

In the Jast presidential election the Democratic party 
was able to put forward Pro-Boeritis and general 
Anglophobia as the strongest plank in its platform, 
next to Bryanism pure and simple. Thus ina nominally 
friendly country, in a country supposed to be bound to 
us by every tie of language and of blood, was presented 
the spectacle of mass meetings at which the speakers 
denounced us as pirates and murderers, asserting that 
the British Army spent its time in violating Boer women 
and concentrating prisoners in insanitary camps in order 
that disease might hasten their extinction. A large 
section of the Press followed suit and no accusation 
was too vile to cast at us. 

Let us ask ourselves what the effect would be on the 
Liberal or Conservative party during an election, were 
either of them to adopt a policy of hostility towards 
America as one of the chief planks in their platform ? 
So far from this policy attracting any perceptible 
number of votes to the party advocating it we may well 
imagine that it would have rather the contrary effect, 
in such regard is America held at the present moment 
in England. And yet I have seldom met an English- 
man whom even a short residence in the States has 
not inflamed with anger—excluding, of course, those 
English whose business lies in America, and whom 
policy forbids to show their feelings. 

The Press, too, of the United States is almost uni- 
versally hostile. We are told that its fulminations and 
its slanders, at all the Englishman holds dear, are 
merely written to pander to a certain section of the 
populace. But # stands to reason that no newspaper 
could circulate for any length of time did it constantly 
enunciate views contrary to those of its readers: and 
we have also the recently expressed opinion of the 
American Ambassador, that journalism was the greatest 
force to-day in the United States in the moulding of 
popular opinion. 

Leaving the daily Press on one side, it is only neces- 
sary to refer to papers such as ‘‘ Judge”, ‘‘ Puck” and 
‘‘Life”, to see American sentiment as it really is. 
These papers habitually publish cartoons and letter- 
press deriding, belittling and insulting Great Britain— 
‘* Life” especially, all through the Boer war, heaped 
the grossest calumnies on the British soldiers, both 
officers and privates—so gross in many instances as to 
unfit it to be seen in the hands of any decent man. 
Would a similar course of conduct towards America 
increase the circulation of any British magazine ? 
Have our journals for instance made a banquet off the 
revelations made by the Americans themselves as to 
the ‘‘water-cure”’ practised by the United States 
troops in the Philippines ? 

We may believe, perhaps, that America would stand 
by England were the latter hard pressed, but from no 
mere motives of sentiment. Even supposing that there 
were any grounds for our assumption of cousinship—a 
claim which is made almost entirely in England—the 
Americans are far too practical a race to be moved by 
any mere considerations of consanguinity: but so long 
as we are their best customers, so long as it is to their 
business interest to keep at any rate an outward show 
of friendliness towards us, so long may we rely on their 
moral support at least in any difficulties in which such 
support might be a help. But—from love of the dollar, 
not from love of us. 

R. C. E. MILne. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE MEDIA:VAL WELTER. 


‘“Rome in the Middle Ages.” By Gregorovius. 
Vol. VIII. and last. London: Bell. 1902. 4s. 6d. 
net. 

HIS is the last volume of Miss Hamilton’s excellent 
translation of Gregorovius’ great work; and it 

is enough to say that the high level of accuracy, idiom, 
picturesqueness is well maintained. It would be diffi- 
cult to conceive of more scholarly and sympathetic 
treatment ; and, no translations being easy, German 
perhaps least of all, we may congratulate her on the 
successful achievement of her task, which we feel sure 
was a labour of love. The subject itself was suggested 
to the author and carried out by him under circum- 
stances even more dramatic than when Gibbon con- 
secrated his entire life to a work of similar piety. The 
great German would we feel sure in his modesty never 
challenge comparison with the English historian, 
whose grasp and breadth of development, variety of 
interwoven themes, extraordinary freedom from pre- 
judice (except in a few cases) and acuteness of insight, 

‘are justly the admiration of all his imitators. Gregorovius 

has not to penetrate into the fastnesses of Asiatic 

plateaux and ransack antiquity for the scanty evidence 
of barbarian origins; nor has he to enter into 
the metaphysical superstructure of religious belief. 

Yet if his survey is not so universal and _ all- 

embracing, it at least includes the whole of Western 

Europe and its varying fortunes for over 1000 

years. He is more detailed, more graphic in his 

account; and he wrote under the thrilling sense 
of coming fulfilment of prophecy in the troubled Rome 
of 1848-1872; with perhaps a greater incentive and 
inspiration from the restless excitement of the new- 
born Italian nationalism, than Gibbon ever derived 
from the dirge-like chant of monks on Ara Coeli. We 
confess to a great admiration for the work before us. 

In historical judgment, archeological research, graphic 

narrative,—in all that complicated demand for a sym- 

pathetic touch which the history of a city makes upon 

a writer, when its architectural, social and political 

fortunes and world-wide influence are dealt with by a 

single hand ;—in all this Gregorovius never seems to us 

to come short of ahigh ideal. Specialists may here and 
there make minor objections ; but we have nothing but 
approval for the temper, the zeal, the untiring patience 
which have made the bones of Rome live again, and out 

of the dust of medieval chroniclers has recreated a 

dramatic past,—wonderful and terrible and puzzling it 

may be, but still coherent credible and authentic. 

This brief period of thirty years (1503-1534) is crowded 
with stirring events; the siege and sack of Rome is 
the last act in the drama to which everything leads and 
points as to some tragic catastrophe. The Ecclesiastical 
State, almost secularised by Cesar Borgia, is again 
reconquered and reconstructed for the Church under 
Julius II.; and in that moment of suspense while 
Charles V., conqueror of Italy and midway between 
the Pope and Reformation, hesitated as to his duty, 
its very existence hung in the balance. Strange 
indeed that the Borgia’s aim of reuniting Italy under a 
national monarchy should have been revived by the 
Piedmontese. Their recent and as yet unproved suc- 
cess, as we think, Machiavelli would have applauded, as 
Mazzini deplored. The abolition by secularisation of 
Peter’s patrimony had hitherto defied the attempts 
of reformers. Charles V. had not power to close 
this anomalous chapter in Italian history, nor had 
Napoleon 270 years later ; and we may question whether 
Gregorovius writing in 1872, is correct in attributing it 
to-day to the ‘‘ mere will of the Italian people”, with a 
sonorous reminiscence of the appeal of the Liberators. 
We have learnt that there is nothing more un- 
decipherable than this said ‘‘will of the people”; 
and we are not so hasty in interpreting the 
wishes, or estimating the power of the majority. 


The papal and territorial question is still with 
us to-day, thirty years after its nominal settle- 
ment. Machiavelli wrote: ‘‘It is the Church that 


has kept and still keeps our country disunited” ; 
‘Guicciardini laments that self-interest and reason are 


pulling his nature apart; for though he owes his 
position to the popes, yet he prays fervently for the 
triumph of Luther’s sect, to ‘‘overthrow or maim 
the wings of the godless tyranny of priests”. We 
may contrast Dante’s ‘‘ Monarchy ” with Machiavelli’s 
‘““Prince”. An impassable chasm lies between them. 
In the one, idealist expectancy of aid from an alien 
sovereign ; in the other, strong appeal for a riddance of 
the foreigner at all costs, by a national and at first a 
despotic government. Yet it must not be forgotten 
that Dante represents the theory, and Machiavelli the 
practice of medizval statesmen, which for the first time 
dares to avow itself openly. It is no use talking of the 
“‘ages of Faith”, or of the peace of a universal and 
spiritual Empire ; because we cannot judge of actuality 
by the writings of contemporary idealists. The 
Florentine is blunt, frank and veracious : he first has 
the courage to canonise as a maxim what had always 
been a practical rule of conduct; and in view of an 
ulterior end of national unity and independence, he 
artfully flatters and makes use of the fundamental 
passions of the selfish and unscrupulous. Yet 
Machiavelli is the last Italian to hope for a regenera- 
tion on these lines. Nothing is more pathetic than the 
conscious humiliation and abasement of the Humanists, 
scholars and memoir-writers of the time. At what 
a cost had this brilliant and emulous rivalry of 
genius in all the arts been attained! Within a gene- 
ration Italy was the envy and cynosure of Europe, 
and again, its slave and laughing-stock. _ Irresistibly 
Papacy and Empire are hurried to their final con- 
flict and final overthrow; and the Italians, distrust- 
ing both influences that had made or marred their 
country, have to sit inactive and watch the coming of 
that inevitable slavery which followed the Spanish- 
Austrian occupation. Rightly does Gregorovius close 
here the records of medieval Rome. In one sense the 
Empire had conquered ; (for it is only in our own life- 
time that this domination or protectorate has dis- 
appeared in the misfortunes of the Hapsburg dynasty) 
but it was the Empire unidealised, and brought down 
to calculating statecraft, made to lend the dignity of a 
meaningless name to the self-interest of a European 
State. From the effects of this duel Italy suffered 
acutely, and worn out with Guelf and Ghibelline 
quarrels lost all power of recuperation. Everywhere 
around were signs of the coming unity of Nationalism, 
independence and centralisation in given areas, disappear- 
ance of the limited jurisdictions and immunities, which 
under cover of two vast and comprehensive universals, 
had cut up Western Europe into little pieces. This effect 
is seen at its worst—and most disastrous, in the two 
countries who were presumed to benefit most. As in 
Italy, Machiavelli sees no hope but in the extirpation of 
priest-rule and consolidation under a tyrant (who, asa 
national instrument, may be the Borgia for all he cares) 
so Coccinius of Tubingen urges Germany to unite and 
obey Maximilian. And though this Emperor wants 
to become Pope and unite secular and spiritual autho- 
rity, (while the German marauders in Rome proclaim 
Luther Pope !) yet we are clearly on the eve of the com- 
plete dissociation of the two realms. Just for a short 
space Julius II. seems the agent and apostle of a national 
crusade; he it was who determined to expel the 
French, who cries out, like some reactionary Roman 
under Honorius, ‘‘Out with the barbarians!” who 
shakes his stick in anger and swears to serve the 
Spaniards in Naples as he has served the French in 
Lombardy. To no purpose; for Italy has never 
mastered one oppressor except by calling in another ; 
and to the ancient Roman race of the Trasteverini, the 
Piedmontese are still the ‘‘ French invader”. 

The pages of this history are full of violent contrasts, 
startling antitheses, and picturesque detail. After the 
temperate yet costly magnificence of Leo X. we have 
Castiglione writing of the ‘‘utter and incredible desti- 
tution” of the Sacred College, and describing Rome, 
on the entry of Adrian VI. as.a ‘‘sacked city”: we see 
a Pope, waited on by three little Flemish lads, handing 
over one ducat for household needs ‘‘this for to- 
morrow ”’! while a cardinal spends eighteen on a single 
fish, and maintains several hundreds in his ‘‘familia”’. 
We see the crusading ideal evaporate absurdly in the 
mission of three vessels (too late) to help the Knights of 
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Rhodes. We hear the obsequious message of a Doge, 
most independent of Italians, to the most miserable 
and impotent of Popes, ‘‘velut divinum quoddam 
in terris numen adorare”. We see the Roman 
populace receiving with smiles the Colonna, friends of 
Charles V. and yet preparing stoutly a few months 
later for defence against the Emperor; desiring above 
all things the flight of Clement VII. who yet more truly 
diagnoses the situation ‘‘I will let them see what a Pope’s 
absence means for Rome”. We see the last of the 
Free Captains, the Condottieri, Frundsberg, relic of 
medieval particularism and license, with his golden 
cord to hang the Bishop of Rome; imploring his 
mutinous bandits, united only for rapine, to have 
patience ; and on their renewed clamours, sitting down 
upon a drum, carried away ina fit on an ass, and bathed 
in vain in warm oil in which a fox had been boiled,— 
doubtless alive! We hear the ironical shouts of 
the bands whom neither the renegade Bourbon nor 
Frundsberg nor the Prince of Orange can control,— 
‘“We are so deep in sin we must hie to Rome for 
absolution”! This last terrible scene in Rome (so well 
depicted by Gregorovius) is assuredly the close of the 
Middle Ages! Centralisation, a standing army, a net- 
work of bureaucratic control, are the order of the day, for 
Machiavelli has not spoken in vain; and though Borgia 
failed, monarchs have listened, and dimly and uncon- 
sciously peoples have spoken their will through them. 
With the overthrow of the papal prestige we see also 
the last of the drunken orgies of rapine, of the indi- 
vidualist Teuton spirit. The dream of a Christian 
Republic is over, and the nations of Europe, casting off 
visionary ideals, settle down to organise and regulate 
the daily national life of citizens, to advance and protect 
commerce, to administer, to tax, and to police,—less 
sublime but more practicable aims than the establish- 
ment of a single central authority, whether of Pope or 
Emperor. 


THREE BOOKS ON COINS. 


‘* British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins: Lydia.” 
By Barclay V. Head. London: Printed by the 
Trustees of the Museum. 1902. 255. 

“* Greek Coins and their Parent Cities.”” By John Ward 
andG. F. Hill. London: Murray. 1902. 25s. net. 

‘A Short History of Coins and Currency.” By Lord 
Avebury. London: Murray. 1902. 2s. 


a ee three books, differing almost as much in the 

style in which they handle numismatics as in their 
bulk, represent fairly enough the three ways in which 
coins are looked upon by those who collect them. Dr. 
Head’s book is a severely scientific catalogue for the 
specialist: Mr. Ward’s is the work of atypical amateur 
who loves coins for their zsthetic beauty rather than 
their historical interest. Lord Avebury’s little sketch 
is drawn up from the point of view of a political econo- 
mist—and was developed from a paper read before the 
Institute of Bankers. 

Dr. Head adds one more volume—the largest of the 
whole series—to the magnificent Catalogue of Greek 
Coins which the British Museum has been issuing for 
the last twenty years. It has no less than five hundred 
and ninety pages, and forty-five plates of fine photo- 
graphic illustrations. By its appearance the catalogue 
is nearly completed : so far as we can see there only 
remain to be catalogued the coins of Phrygia, Africa, 
and the scattered Greek colonies of Gaul and Spain. 
The present volume contains only one series of pieces 
of first-rate interest, the issues of the early kings of 
Lydia from Gyges to Croesus. These however possess 
a peculiar importance, as they seem to be the earliest 
issues of the civilised world, and the first parents of 
the Greek and all other coinages. Their primitive fabric 
fully bears out the oft-quoted statement of Herodotus 
that the Lydians first of all peoples invented the device 
of coined money of gold and silver. From the pieces 
themselves we obtain a little more information: the 
earliest were struck in the mixed metal, electrum as the 
Greeks called it—the natural amalgam of gold and 
silver which is obtained from the washings of the 
Pactolus and other Lydian streams. This issue con- 
tinued down to the age of Alyattes the father of 


Creesus, if M. Six is right in interpreting the inscription 
IS AAAS on one rare piece as the name of that king 
written with two digammas. But the quality of electrum 
varied so much, that individual coins contained a very 
different proportion of gold : hence came gradual discon- 
tent among traders, made evident by the fact that many 
of these earliest staters are disfigured with merchants’ 
countermarks, clearly placed upon them as private 
indications of their real value. Croesus did away with 
this uncertainty by refining the electrum, and coining 
its component parts into separate coins of gold and 
silver. He changed the type at the same time, re- 
placing the lion’s head which was the badge introduced 
by Gyges, with a new device of a lion and a bull facing 
each other. This coinage—as its rarity shows—can- 
not have been in existence many years when it was 
suddenly stopped by the Persian conquest of Cyrus. 

We note one new and important suggestion made by 
Dr. Head. Among the earlier electrum coins are a few 
which are of a much more barbaric cast than the rest. 
Yet their barbarism is not that of the primitive original 
but rather that of an unintelligent attempt by a copyist 
destitute of the most elementary ideas on die-cutting. 
Dr. Head thinks that these may have been struck by 
the Cimmerian invaders of Asia Minor, when they were 
in possession of Sardis and great part of Lydia about 
the year B.C. 652. 

After the fall of Croesus it would seem that no money 
was struck in Lydia till after the time of Alexander the 
Great. The Persian satraps used the Darics and Sigli 
forwarded to them from Susa rather than local issues. 
Nor were there in the region any semi-independent 
kings or cities to issue money, as was the case in 
Cilicia or Phoenicia. It was only after the Macedonian 
conquest that coinage recommenced, and down to the 
Roman occupation it was insignificant and uninterest- 
ing. The regal issues first of the Seleucide and then of the 
Attalids of Pergamus evidently formed the main cur- 
rency of theJand. The only remarkable exceptions are 
the rare tetradrachms of Sardis, with a head of Heracles 
and a standing figure of Zeus Lydios, of which the 
British Museum unfortunately does not possess a 
specimen. 

During the first century of the Roman occupation 
the only notable Lydian issues were a plentiful series 
of Cistophori from the mint of Tralles. But when 
the Empire had begun, prosperity seems to have grown 
to such a pitch that dozens of towns hitherto unknown 
to the numismatist began to strike large copper money. 
Indeed the multiplication of mints all over Asia Minor 
is one of the best proofs existing of the success of the 
provincial administration of Augustus and the Antonines. 
No one would have heard even the names of places such 
as Clannudda or Tomaris or Aninetus if they had not 
issued a coinage, but clearly they were for a time in a 
very flourishing condition. About the time of Alexander 
Severus the Lydian coinage begins to fall off in size and 


_numbers, and by that of Gallienus, when the Govern- 


ment closed the provincial mints, it is already in a state 
of barbarism and pronounced decay. 

Mr. Ward’s ‘‘ Greek Coins and their Parent Cities” 
is one of the indirect results of the invention of the 
Kodak. The author, an enthusiastic collector, while 
travelling in Sicily and Greece took numerous snap 
shots at historic sites, ancient monuments, and the 
more notable antiquities in museums. He has pub- 
lished them as a sort of appendix to a catalogue of his 
fine cabinet of coins, with a slight thread of narrative 
and comment to connect them. The most important 
part of the book, however, consists of the twenty-two 
full-page plates, reproducing the picked pieces of Mr. 
Ward’s collection. They have evidently been chosen 
rather for artistic merit and fine preservation than for 
rarity or historic interest. There are some scarce coins 
among them (e.g. the didrachm of Phistelia, the 
tetradrachm of Segesta with the standing hunter, the 
didrachm of Carystus with cock and bull, the stater 
of Perga with standing Artemis, the didrachm of 
the Libyans) but few pieces if any which reach the 
highest degree of rarity. On the other hand the 
condition of the large majority of the specimens 
is magnificent, and a great effort has clearly been 
made to secure the most typically beautiful coin 
of each state. The result is, of course, most 
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pleasing to the eye: the frontispiece, composed 
of enlargements of four exceptionally fine Syracusan 
medallions, two of Kimon and two of Evaenetus, is as 
charming a piece of photography as we have seen for 
many aday. There can be but few collectors who own 
four such splendid specimens, and many of the smaller 
coins are equally lovely on a smaller scale. Mixed 
with the commentary which forms the second half of 
the book will be found many successful photographs 
(those of the annual dances at Megara are particularly 
good): but a few of the busts of prominent Greeks are 
clearly unauthentic e.g. Theocritus and Xenophon are 
eighteenth century rather than antique. 

Lord Avebury’s little book deals with coins not as 
works of art but as mere currency. He wishes to 
supply a short manual dealing with the mechanism of 
exchange, and therefore has to speak of many things 
that are money without being coins e.g. the so-called 
*‘knife-money” (tao) and shirt-money (pu) of the 
Chinese, as well as modern banknotes and bills of 
exchange. The book is extremely lucid, and brightly 
written, but while it will satisfy the political economist, 
the collector will soon see that the author is not one of 
his own class. No one who had owned Roman coins 
would be found stating that the aurei of the Middle 
Empire, after Alexander Severus, were “‘ practically 
copper with a mere colouring of gold”. Asa matter of 
fact the gold coinage almost ceased during the evil times 
of A.D. 240-280, but such pieces as were issued were still 
of perfectly good metal. It is of the debased silver 
coinage that Lord Avebury is thinking. Sir John 
Maundeville is twice alluded to as an historical person- 
age—it is well known now that his celebrated book of 
travels is a compilation and his personality a fiction. 
The general reader will find the chapters on banks and 
banking the most valuable part of this little manual. 


THE EARLY REFORMATION. 


‘““The English Church in the Sixteenth Century, from 
the Accession of Henry VIII. to the Death of 
Mary.” By James Gairdner. London: Macmillan. 
1902. +75.) Od. 


| BASE ekes there is no period in English history, 

not even making an exception for those of the 
early Plantagenets and the Stuarts, which has been so 
minutely studied, from so many divergent points of 
view, as the period from 1509 to 1558, and above all in 
its ecclesiastical aspects. An age which was satisfied 
with Burnet and Hume, or which at the best made use 
of the Chronicles of Hall and Stow and of the materials 
collected by Strype, has given way to an age which has 
at its disposal a mass of material which is almost 
unequalled in amount, and which has been better and 
more completely edited than that of any other period 
has hitherto been. Foreign and domestic State papers, 
transcripts from the Spanish and Venetian archives, 
Privy Council records, the great collections of diplo- 
matic papers published by foreign governments, the 
correspondence of papal nuncios, all have been made 
available. Almost the only exception of first-rate 
importance so far as ecclesiastical history is concerned, 
and it is an irreparable one, is the records of the 
English convocations ; these have perished, excepting 
in so far as they have been published by Spelman and 
Wilkins, or preserved in a few transcripts. For the 
reign of Henry VIII. in particular we have the great 
series of ‘‘ Letters and Papers”, a collection which 
stands entirely by itself, the editing of which was 
begun by Professor J. S. Brewer of King’s College 
London, whose name must always occupy a high place 
in the records of scientific history in England, and 
continued by Mr. James Gairdner and Mr. R. H. 
Brodie. 

The material thus placed at our disposal has been 
very largely utilised already by scholars; and by no 
one more admirably, so far as the history of the Church 
is concerned, than by the late Dr. R. W. Dixon. 
Nevertheless, there was abundant room for a “‘retracta- 
tion” of the history of the period on another scale and 
from a somewhat different point of view; and it is this 
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that Mr. Gairdner has given us. His work cannot 
indeed be compared with Dr. Dixon’s in beauty of 
style, but it is very clearly written, and interesting in 
treatment. If it is at times a little petulant and 
captious, especially in dealing with the heretics of the 
day, it is throughout based on a particularly careful 
and minute study of the original authorities. Mr. 
Gairdner writes ecclesiastical history like a student of 
politics, and is never a ‘‘ philosophical historian”. He 
gives more space to the details of movement and 
counter-movement, and to those hundred-and-one 
things which really have their part in bringing about 
great changes, than to the great changes’ themselves. 
In fact, our chief criticism upon his work as a whole 
would be that it lacks sufficient detachment. The 
reader is so absorbed in the actual events passing 
before him that he is not helped to stand aside and 
consider what it all means; and the chapter at the end 
which sums up the changes of the period, admirable as 
it is, can hardly be said to supply the need of a some- 
what broader and more philosophic outlook at other 
points. This however is only saying that Mr. Gairdner’s 
work has the defects of its qualities. Those qualities 
are valuable indeed. The book deserves a very warm 
welcome as being in every way worthy of its place in 
the series of which it forms part: and as we have inti- 
mated, it has a distinct character of its own which none 
of the earlier volumes can be said to possess in any- 
thing like the same degree. 

In a word, Mr. Gairdner takes us into the very 
midst of the sixteenth century, and helps us to see it, 
not in the light of the twentieth century, but as it saw 
itself. It was an age full of contradictions. Devout 
faith and cynical unfaith jostled one another, nay, 
seemed to meet in the same individual. The world was 
dominated by ideas, and yet it did not hesitate to 
violate every convention and to banish every scruple 
that stood in the way of some practical aim. Where 
new vistas of thought and activity were opening out on 
every hand, all having their elements of good and yet 
seeming to be mutually contradictory, it is not strange 
that many lost their way. An old order which had been 
proved was passing away, and the new order was as 
yet in the making: in their visions men might see what 
was to be, but in sadder moments the sense of the 
departing past pressed heavily upon them. What 
wonder then that many found it hard to look forward ? 
that some, after accepting changes of the greatest 
moment, shrank back at last from something of far less 
importance, whilst others who long resisted the changes 
gave way tothem at length, when they were plainly 
inevitable? Take for instance the case of the monas- 
teries, as Mr. Gairdner states it : 

‘Tf resistance was sure to be futile, why should men 
resist? Responsibility must always rest with him who 
has absolute power, and dares to go all lengths. Dis- 
regard of monastic vows was sad enough, but a per- 
petual succession of martyrdoms was impossible, 
especially when dear friends and relations urged the 
claims of another allegiance and the justification of quiet 
submission. Consciences were sorely troubled, and 
some of the most impartial gave different verdicts. 
‘ Good fathers,’ said the aged John Fewterer, confessor- 
general of Sion, to eight monks of the London Charter- 
house, who had been sent to attend his death-bed, ‘I 
implore your forgiveness, for I am guilty of the blood 
of your reverend father-prior. I encouraged him in his 
resolution to die in the cause for which he suffered, and 
to which you still adhere. Now, however, I am of 
another mind, and I perceive that the cause is not one 
for which we are bound to suffer death’. Father 
Fewterer had already been won over to preach the king’s 
supremacy, and that was why the eight Carthusians 
were sent to hear his counsels; but surely it is un- 
necessary to think with the Carthusian Chauncey, who 
relates the story, that at such a solemn moment the 
devil spoke by his mouth. An old system was being 
wrecked by violence, and a better state of things was 
to form itself gradually hereafter ; but it was needless 
throwing away life to protect what could not be 
preserved.” 

It does not fall to Mr. Gairdner’s lot to describe the 
reconstruction in its entirety; but we are glad to find 
that one whose sympathies are so clearly opposed ta 
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‘‘ protestantism ”’ recognises so fully the value of the 
doctrinal standards of the English Church as compared 
with those of other bodies. ‘‘In|the Articles]”, he writes, 
“¢ and in the English Prayer-Book itself, the final results 
of the Reformation were embodied, so far as doctrine 
and devotion were concerned ; and it would be difficult 
to over-estimate their value. No formularies were ever 
drawn up which give so much liberty to the human 
mind. Truth had been well tested by martyrdoms on 
either side before they were finally adopted; and while 
they repudiated the exclusiveness of Rome, they raised 
no barrier to the freest thinking consistent with belief 
in revelation. They constitute a more real catholicism 
than that of the Council of Trent’. These are notable 
words, and worth pondering in days when there is so 
strong a tendency to depreciate the formularies of the 
English Church, by comparison with those of other 
bodies. 





‘“LIVING GREECE.” 


By #Protessor Joab. Bury. 
London: Macmillan. 1902. 25s. net. 


IDES who is possessed of sufficient knowledge 

and patience can compile a history in a dozen 
volumes ; but it requires a touch of genius to write 
a satisfactory history in one. When this book first 
appeared in 1900, in a single volume, it was therefore 
justly regarded as a notable achievement. The author 
attempted to set forth, in brief compass, a thoroughly 
interesting and at the same time generally accurate 
account of a unique people: and he was surprisingly 
successful in his endeavour. Bury’s ‘History of 
Greece” is now generally recommended as the best 
English text-book on the subject. It is a masterpiece 
of arrangement, and its compressed yet fascinating 
narrative could scarcely have been bettered. The author 
tells his story with wonderful lucidity, and the pithy, 
epigrammatic vigour of his style, the soundness of his 
judgments on men and events, the aptness of his illus- 
trations make his book delightful reading. 

In the library edition now issued by Messrs. 
Macmillan, in two volumes, we note several minor 
alterations and corrections, with here and there a line 
or two of supplementary information. But there are 
few important additions to the text. One of the most 
interesting of these inserted passages gives us Mr. 


i Histotys Otmuateece.., 
2 vols. 


A. J. Evans’ explanation of the Cretan Labyrinth. For ; 


ourselves, as readers of this REVIEW are aware, we do 
not regard the theory of the double axe as established, 
and we are rather surprised at Dr. Bury uncritically 
adopting it without qualification. 

In another of his additions to his original work 
Professor Bury makes some useful remarks on the 
character of Thucydides, as an historian; dealing in- 
cidentally with that most fruitful subject of dispute— 
the Thucydidean speeches. ‘‘In reading Thucydides 
we must remember two things. He was an artist as 
well as a critic, and he adopted certain artistic conven- 
tions which we must not suffer to mislead us. The 
‘speeches which we read in his pages, as delivered by 
statesmen, generals, or envoys on important occasions, 
are not reports of harangues actually spoken, but com- 
positions of the author himself. In a few cases 
Thucydides heard the original speeches, and may have 
reproduced some of the speakers’ arguments and 
phrases ; but his object throughout is not to tell the 
reader what was said, but to exhibit dramatically the 
forces and motives which determined an event, to 
express through the mouths of the actors the elements 
of the situation. Herodotus had already made occa- 
sional use of this dramatic artifice, but Thucydides 
employed it systematically, and from him the historians 
of antiquity adopted imaginary harangues as a con- 
ventional feature in an artistic historical work. In the 
second place Thucydides was deeply interested in con- 
temporary events and had distinct political views 
and political antipathies. He was not superhuman 
or detached from the world, and therefore he 





could not be perfectly impartial. . He presents 
Pericles as the ideal statesman and dates the de- | 


cline of Athens from his death. On the other hand, 
he treats some of the ‘leaders of the people’ who 
succeeded Pericles with undisguised dislike; we read 
personal as well as political antipathy between the 
lines ; and we take his presentation of Cleon or of 
Hyperbolus for what it is worth as the one-sided and 
unjust judgment of an enemy.” Dr. Bury’s own judg- 
ment of this group of democratic statesmen is much 
more favourable. ‘‘Though they may have been 
vulgar and offensive in their manners, there is abundant 
evidence that they were able, and there is no proof 
that they were not generally honest, politicians.” It 
may be here remarked that throughout the book Pro- 
fessor Bury shows a particular aptitude for sketching 
in a few clear phrases the characters and policy of 
the principal actors in the historical drama. Of this 
art of vivid presentation the late Bishop Creighton in 
his ‘‘ History of the Papacy” proved himself a master, 
unrivalled in modern times. But Professor Bury is 
also happy in his efforts, and his crisp and original 
characterisations contribute in no slight degree to the 
success of his history. His criticisms, even when one 
disagrees with them, are always worthy of considera- 
tion, and are often really illuminating. 

Apart from the additions to the text, which are 
comparatively few, Professor Bury has greatly increased 
the value of his book for more mature historians, by 
his expansion of the ‘‘ Notes and References”. In the 
first edition, these notes, though excellent so far as 
they went, were far too scanty to be of any real help 
to advanced students. The notes on the early chapters 
particularly, where the sources are scattered, were 
quite inadequate. And therefore Professor Bury has 
been well advised in undertaking an enlargement of 
this section of his work. Some thirty extra pages 
have been added, and the notes are now as full as we 
can reasonably expect for a book of the size. They 
are moreover brought up to date. We observe, for 
instance, that allusion is made to works published so 
recently as those of Professor Ridgeway and Messrs. 
Hall and Grundy: while the references to papers of 
importance which have recently appeared in various 
archeological and historical journals, will prove of the 
greatest service. It is perhaps ungracious to find fault 
on a point of detail. But we cannot help regretting 
that Dr. Bury should have grouped all his notes 
together at the end of his book, instead of placing 
them at the foot of the pages to which they refer, or 
at least appending to each chapter its own annotations. 
It is troublesome, when reading one volume, to be 
obliged to go to another in quest of authorities ; and 
a very slight alteration would obviate the difficulty. 
It is to be hoped that in subsequent editions Dr. Bury 
will see his way to modify this clumsy arrangement. 

Without doubt Dr. Bury has a singular aptitude for 
historical studies. He has his place inthe front rank of 
living English historians. For one thing, Dr. Bury has 
not followed the multitude to devote himself to purely 
special work. He has ranged at large over the wide 
fields of history, and his books prove him to be no less 
familiar with the story of Rome or Constantinople than 
with that of Greece. He knows his Byzantine writers 
as well as Tacitus or Thucydides. And the extent and 
depth of his erudition gives him a comprehensive grasp 
and a sense of proportion which is often sadly to seek 
in authors less widely read. On the other hand, 
though not himself a specialist, Dr. Bury makes the 
fullest use of the studies of specialists. He manifests © 
an astonishing acquaintance with modern developments 
in the detail of his subject, and he has a happy skill in 
embodying the most important results of special in- 
vestigations in his own narrative. Perhaps Dr. Bury’s 
principal fault is that he is sometimes inclined to allow 
his theories to run away with him, and occasionally 
maintains views which are scarcely justified by the 
evidence available. Yet on the whole his work is sound 
and sane and thorough: and it is a real pleasure to 
receive instruction from one who writes with the erudi- 
tion of a German, but at the same time with a charm of 
style and breadth of view to which few Germans can 
aspire. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 


‘*¢ The Constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia.” 
By W. Harrison Moore. London: Murray. 1902. 
16s, net. 


ip was inevitable that the enthusiasm which greeted 
the birth of the Australian Commonwealth should 
‘weaken with the lapse of time. Few, however, an- 
ticipated that in less than eighteen months a feeling of 
something like disappointment and reaction should have 
‘become widespread in Australia itself. The phenomenon 
is curious but unmistakable. It is probably due to the 
rather vague and sentimental nature of the local ex- 
pectations founded on Federation. The Australians, 
as the author of this volume emphasises, were not 
pressed into Federal union by fear of their neighbours 
-or the needs of foreign policy. They were drawn into 
it by their own aspirations. In the nature of things 
these aspirations will take a long time in coming to 
fulfilment. It so happens also that the early months of 
‘the Commonwealth have been marked with a disastrous 
drought and some commercial anxiety. The one great 
material change, which was to be an immediate out- 
-come of Federation,—the passing of a uniform Customs 
tariff,—has proved a long and harassing task, and has 
therefore had an unsettling influence on industry. 

As Professor Moore indicates, the Federal move- 
ment in Australia was neither a step forward towards 
British [mperialism nor a protest against it. It was 
purely a local agitation into which Imperialist con- 
siderations entered hardly at all. It is well that this 
‘should be clearly stated because, though Professor 
Moore does not notice it, both parties in England 
persisted in misunderstanding this in 1901, and rivalled 
each other in showering blessings on the new ‘‘nation”’, 
hailing it from one side as an advance in Imperial consoli- 
-dation, from the other asa development of Home Rule. 
It is neither the one nor the other. New Zealand, the 
solitary Australasian Colony, is rather more Imperialist 
than any other division, yet remains free to manage 
ther own affairs. Australian Federation, however, 
is none the less interesting because it is really an 
experiment in insular self-government. Australia 
though an island is continental in size. Its States are 
at this moment the scene of many experiments some 
of which are more novel than the constitutional 
change described by Professor Moore. To all but 
economists, however, the Federation of the Six 
Colonies surpasses in interest the most striking 
developments of State Socialism under democratic 
auspices. Federation, therefore, is well worth a good 
book, and this Mr. Moore’s volume is. It is less 
bulky, less indigestible, and much better written than 
“* Quick and Garran’s Annotated Edition of the Aus- 
tralian Constitution”. If it does not supersede that 
ponderous but serviceable work it is because ‘‘ Quick 
and Garran” with all its faults contains a mass of 
useful information, and from its form lends itself easily 
to revision—we will not say expansion—in future 
editions. Meanwhile Professor Moore has given us a 
lucid treatise and has even condescended to provide an 
excellent index. To him, therefore, the ordinary 
student may safely be recommended to go. His first 
chapter, indeed, which deals with the sources of the 
laws and institutions of British Colonies, is about as 
arid a summary as the driest legal text-book can show. 
In his next, however, he relents, and his description of 
the growth of the Federal movement in Australia, 
though written with a studious air of detachment, is as 
readable as it is just. Chapter XXI. containing the 
author’s conclusions is so thoughtful and suggestive 
that we regret its brevity. Otherwise the main value 
of the book consists in the very careful examination 
which the author has been at pains to make of 
American and Canadian authorities and precedents and 
the detailed comparison which he institutes between 
Federation in North America and the Australian 
experiment. To Germany and Switzerland he pays 
little or no attention; if we mistake not there is 
but a single reference to these Confederations, one so 
great, the other so democratic. This interferes with the 
completeness of his survey, though it is true that the 
constitution-builders of Australia took nearly all their 
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borrowed hints—and they borrowed many—from 
Washington and Ottawa. When using the example of 
the United States they certainly tried to avoid the 
timorous distrust of governmental interference with 
individual liberty which was so marked a feature of the 
American Constitution. But in laying emphasis on 
their democratic readiness to trust the people’s parlia- 
ment Professor Moore seems to us to overlook the 
immense difference between the American President and 
State Governors and the Governor General and State 
Governors of Australia. The latter are nominated by 
an outside Power which after all retains an overlordship, 
a moderating advisory influence and the absolute con- 
trol of foreign policy. Checks and balances, therefore, 
which seemed needtul to American eighteenth-century 
statesmen with the fear of a military dictator and State 
secessions before their eyes, are superfluous in Australia. 
Mr. Moore also appears rather to overrate the ease with 
which the Australian Constitution may be amended. 
Our impression is that the Referendum will be found 
almost as conservative a force in Australia as it has 
proved to be in Switzerland; that the smaller States 
will be suspicious of change; and that the Senate and 
House of Representatives will be very jealous of each 
others’ proposals. Moreover it must not be forgotten 
that a simple majority in any one State,—the smallest, 
it may be,—can negative any change in the constitution 
affecting that State’s limits and representation and that 
the clause of the Constitution Act stipulating for this 
(the last section of 128), is so worded as to be open toa 
very wide interpretation. 








NOVELS. 


“In Summer Shade.” By Mary E. Mann. London: 


Long. 1902. 6s. 


If Miss Rhoda Broughton is treated by future literary 
historians as the founder of a school, ‘‘In Summer 
Shade” will doubtless be classed fairly high amongst 
its products. Here we have a marvellously ramshackle 
household maintained in some degree of decency by a 
beautiful eldest daughter. Here also is the half- 
unconscious treatment of man as a mysterious creature 
whose actions are unaccountable—a fair revenge, after 
all, for a woman novelist to take. It is a pity that 
some of the essential points of the story are so like 
those of Mr. Anstey’s ‘‘ Pariah ”’—notably the sacrifice 
of an elder sister’s good repute to the cowardly lying 
of a younger one—because it is easy to see that the 
resemblance is a matter of pure chance. Miss Mann 
has a decided gift for making characters live, and her 
story is pleasant to read. Wecannot imagine why it 
is called ‘‘ In Summer Shade ”’, or why, because of that 
title, someone should have marred the cover with night- 
mares of blue tulips. 


‘The Sea Lady.” By H. G. Wells. London: Methuen. 
1902. 6s. 


If a writer after patient and ineffectual efforts has 
suddenly achieved a ‘‘boom”, he must be tempted to 
exhume long since rejected manuscripts. We have no 
means of knowing whether Mr. Wells has yielded to 
some such temptation, but in common charity we hope 
so. ‘‘The Sea Lady” has almost every conceivable 
fault. It is impertinence to call it, as the author does, 
‘fa tissue of moonshine”’, for moonshine—apart from 
its comic paper associations—suggests the romantic, 
the intangible, the poetic, reminds us of such nights as 
that on which Thisbe fearfully o’ertripped the dew. 
Mr. Wells asserts a pushing personality throughout his 
second-rate imaginations. He makes no effort here 
to utilise genuine scientific knowledge, and thus 
while his dreams of Mars were at times interest- 
ing, his sea lady is such as might have been 
conceived by any intelligent shop- boy who had 
heard of Undine. What can be done in these prosaic 
days with the idea of a mermaid will be remembered by 
readers of the Danish novel ‘‘ Niels Lihne”. Mr. Wells’ 
mermaid is a cockney cocotte with a fish-tail. She 
lands at Sandgate and domiciles herself with a silly 
middle-class family whom Mr. Wells describes with a 
ferocity justifiable only if he had himself been snubbed 
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in attempts at friendship with their peers. The attempts 
of journalists to probe the mystery, and the rivalry 
between the sea lady and the human fiancée of her very 
commonplace Sintram give the novelist great oppor- 
tunities in what he presumably considers to be satire, 
reflections and descriptions too cheap and pointless to 
be published as essays in an evening paper. It is un- 
fair on the poor mermaid: we might take her to our 
bosoms with comparative cheerfulness if only her show- 
man would cease hisirritating patter. For instance, no 
one cares very much whether Mr. Wells likes or dislikes 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novels, but his readers are 
treated to unceasing clumsy hits at ‘‘ Marcella”. He 
really ought to make his mermaid stand on her own 
tail, and not prop her up with his personal prejudices. 
The last page aims at the poetical, but we doubt 
whether many intelligent readers will reach it. 


‘OPavas oe (OY a yits. 
Methuen. 


Having conceived a highly original plot, Mrs. 
Williamson has produced a very entertaining volume. 
The action is rapid throughout and a reader’s pleasure 
is never allowed to flag. Weare not sure that all the 
incidents are quite probable, but almost every character 
is delineated with complete verisimilitude. We rarely 
remember a tangle so artistically contrived, and we can 
forgive the fact that it is not thoroughly unravelled, 
though we miss a notification of the villain’s deserts. A 
play, founded upon this story by a competent dramatist, 
would certainly enjoy a long run. 


C. N. Williamson. 
1902. 6s. 


London : 


‘*The Conquest of Charlotte.” By David S. Meldrum. 
London: Blackwood. 1902. 6s. 


We confess with reluctance that, despite many gal- 
lant attempts, we have failed to assimilate this book. 
The style is so viscous, turgid and confusing that even 
a plausible plot would be obscured. For our part, we 
confess that we have deciphered no plot deserving of 
the name. And, as if the ingrained perplexity were not 
sufficiently forbidding, the author has introduced an 
exotic vernacular, that must be condemned without 
benefit of glossary. He seems to have groped after 
sensational action, but whether he ever attained it we 
cannot tell for lack of an interpreter. 


«Splendid Mourning.” By Cranston Metcalfe. London: 
Ward, Lock. 1902. 35. 6d. 


Mr. Metcalfe probably knows the ways of publishers 
and literary agents well, and has given us in his book 
samples of both good and bad ones. Thus far he is 
interesting, but his story, smartly written as it is, fails 
utterly to convince us. His women, when they are 
not flippant are dull, while his men are dull when they 
are not vicious. ‘‘Splendid Mourning” might easily 
have been worse, it could certainly have been very 
much better. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Butterflies and Moths of Europe.” 
London: Cassell. 1902. 7d. each part. 


None would have welcomed this work more heartily than 
we, had it been of a standard high enough to attain its most 
praiseworthy object. Anything that will tend to promote 
an intelligent interest in nature is commendable. Entomology, 
if followed not merely from the collector and the systematist’s 
point of view, is an ideal pursuit, both recreative and educa- 
tional. Insularity isa great obstacle to intelligent nature-study 
in our country, so that a good work at a moderate price 
treating of all the moths and butterflies of Europe would be 
very valuable, enlarging the English conception of the subject 
and rectifying what is apt to be a somewhat stupid attitude. 
Unfortunately Messrs. Cassell’s undertaking fails by its effort 
after extreme popularity. In Mr. Kirby they have obtained 
the services of a well-known and competent entomologist. But 
how far this careful lepidopterist has been seduced by his 
environment from the paths of scientific rectitude may be 
inferred from the attempt on p. 2 of Part I. to provide the 
reader with a distinction between moths and butterflies. We 
are told that butterflies’ “wings are broad, and are nearly 
always brightly coloured on both sides”. This is simply to 
delude the helpless beginner. Probably the first butterfly he 
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comes across will be Epinephele Ianira, then Tithonus, then 
Hyperanthus ; also female “Blues” by scores. Of all these 
many are brightly coloured on neither side and not one of 
them on both. The learner will naturally conclude either that 
these are not butterflies or that Mr. Kirby is not veracious. 
The former alternative will certainly not stand. The plates, 
which are almost as important as the letterpress and a more 
potent attraction, are quite the worst part of the work. Often 
as in the case of Papilio Podalirius, they give an absolutely 
false impression of the insect. Artistically they are beneath 
contempt. One blushes for one’s country when one compares 
these unfortunate plates with the beautiful and scrupulously 
faithful work in Dr. Arnold Spuller’s “Die Schmetterlinge 
Europas” now being brought out in a new edition of 38 parts 
at one mark each; one shilling in this country. True, seven- 
pence is a good deal less than a shilling, but fivepence does not 
represent the difference in the quality of the two works. Each 
part of the German book would be far cheaper at 7s. than 
any part of the English at 77. Indeed Mr. Kirby would have 
been employing his time to better effect had he devoted himself 
to supplying an English translation to Dr. Spuller’s text. We 
really cannot advise anyone wishful of knowing something of 
European lepidoptera to subscribe to Messrs. Cassell’s under- 


taking. It makes a bad companion to the same firm’s excellent 

work on wild flowers. : 

“The Tragedy of Julius Cesar.” Edited by Michael 
Macmillan. London: Methuen. 1902. 


In all its externals a delightful edition: paper, print, and 
general get-up admirable. We are sorry we cannot say as 
much for the editing. The notes are profuse and superfluous : 
the introduction laborious and preposterously long. Mr. 
Michael Macmillan has learning without insight ; he has much 
to say but absolutely nothing new and little that is interesting. 
Had he confined his introduction to the extracts from Plutarch, 
it would have been more useful. 


“ Over the World.” 
Cox.sar90z. 


These brief notes of travels in many parts of the world, 
Japan, South Africa, America, are intended to supply the defi- 
ciencies of the ordinary guide-book. Possibly some of the notes 
may give travellers hints of how most quickly to discover the 
merits of this place and that. But one may hope that the book 
makes no pretence to take the place of “ Baedeker”. It sup- 
plies the minimum of information and for its want of style the 
editor very properly apologises. Here is a specimen, both of 
style and information. ‘ Well, now to the ‘Falls’, a place 
which millions have visited. Instead of seeing one fall you see 
several. The right side of the river looking up is the Canadian ; 
the other the American.” Or again “ Toronto is the chief town 
in Ontario, which is about the most important province in 
Canada” ; and later “ From Toronto one of the most pleasant 
trips to be taken is on the lake up to Ottawa [sic]”. As Sir 
Edgar Boehm whose name is followed by the letters F.R.G.S., 
writes this it must be true, but these notes have no other 
geographical claim to elementary truth. It is however only 
fair to say that as a rule itis “the mediocre-obvious” which 
is insisted upon. 


By Sir Edgar Boehm. London: Horace 


Translated from the French. 
1902. 75. 6d. 

This new volume of the “Century of French Romance” 
edited by Mr. Edmund Gosse, is introduced by a foreword from 
Mr. Andrew Lang. ‘ Perhaps” says Mr. Lang “only two 
great poets have been great novelists, Sir Walter Scott and 
Victor Hugo.” Does Mr. Andrew Lang’s Scotch prejudice 
extend so far as to call Sir Walter Scott a “great poet”. Hovw- 
ever the comparison gives occasion for much of that discursive, 
chatty illustration which in the later journalistic Lang, has 
done service for the form and style of the real Lang. The 
volume is well printed and attractive in formation ; and it is 
well that there should exist a good English edition of “‘ Notre 
Dame”, if only to cancel such Philistine abbreviations as “ The 
Hunchback of Paris” in which those really fine chapters on 
architecture are cut out and only the sensational extravagances 
of the drama left. With the leave of Mr. Andrew Lang, Victor 
Hugo was as great, now and again, in romance as in lyrics 
but in the English versions the element of melodrama is 
generally emphasised to the ruin of the novelist’s reputation. 
Quasimodo after all is more than another Quilp. 


“Notre Dame of Paris.” 
London : Heinemann. 


““ Denis: a Study in Black and White.” By E. M.' Field. 
Second Edition. London: Macmillan. 1902. 2s. 


We are hearing so much at present about Irish agrarian 
questions that the reissue in Messrs. Macmillan’s two-shilling 
series of Mrs. Field’s “Denis” is worth notice. It is not a 
“novel with a purpose”, but as regards plot a very fair story 
as stories go. It has, however, exceptional merit as an account 
of Irish country life at the time of the Great Famine, and a 
truer notion of Irish characters can be gathered from its pages 
than from any number of Parliamentary speeches or contro- 
versial newspaper articles. 
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A Wonderful Record. 


RECEIVED FROM POLICY-HOLDERS-~ - 
TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICY-HOLDERS 





- £171,628,843 
- £117,286,328 


PAYMENTS TO LIVING POLICY-HOLDERS - £65,123,865 
PAID IN BONUSES, OVER een 1 O00,000 
FUNDS IN HAND em = 72,000,000 


These figures afford conclusive evidence that A POLICY in 
THE MUTUAL LIFE not only protects the Family, but is 
equally valuable as an OLD-AGE PROVISION for the Insured 
himself. Therefore 


TO SECURE THE BEST VALUE FOR MONEY, APPLY TO 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


POLICIES now issued by THE MUTUAL LIFE embody conditions of 

guaranteed AUTOMATIC PAID UP INSURANCE; EXTENDED 

INSURANCE (Free of further Charge); LOANS; LIBERAL CASH 
SURRENDER PAYMENTS. 


€stablished 1848. 








Head Ofjice for the United Kingdom 


16, 17, & 18, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(FouNDED 1806.) 


50 REGENT ST., W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 








invested Funds «- £3,405,651 
Annual Income 0 £359,002 | Claims Paid -- £10,746,484 


EXCEPTIONALLY STRONG RESERVES. 
MINIMUM PREMIUM ASSURANCE. WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. 


Bonuses Declared .. £3,784,000 





£299,601 carried forward to 


OF PROFITS, 1903. 


£312,582 divided in 1898. 


NEXT DIVISION 


GUARANTEED 5% INVESTMENT POLICIES. 





All kinds of Lirz Assurance, LEASEHOLD REDEMPTION, and 
Annuity Poticres issued. 


H. W. ANDRAS, Actuary and Secretary. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED. 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 








Funds exceed - - - £2,595,000. 


Annual Income exceeds - £400,000. 


Policies issued under the Ordinary, Modified Tontine, and Mortuary 
Dividend Systems. 


How to take care of the Children. Write for special Pamphlet to 
EDWARD W. BROWNE, Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


GNVESTED FUNDS - a 





HOLBORN 





MUTUAL LIFE Association of AUSTRALASIA. 


IN ONE POLICY. 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE and 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. 
Payable at age 55 or 60. 


Apply ‘for Rates to THE SECRETARY, 5 Lothbury, London, E.C. 








£45,000,000. 





Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
NO COMMISSION. NO SHAREHOLDERS. 








ABSOLUTE SECURITY—LARCE BONUSES—LOW PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,091,835. Annual Income, £402,381. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


Offices: 2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 





Total Funds exceed £4,993, 482. 


Last Valuation of Scottish Union and National Policies by H™. Table, 
with 3 per Cent. Interest. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


Almost all descriptions of Property insured on the most favourable 
terms. 


EDINBURGH: 35 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
LONDON: 3 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: 66 and 67 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 








New Assurances, 1901, £727,196. Net Premium Income, £264,482. 
Total Invested Funds, £1,629,502. 


New Policy-Holders participate in the Large Proportion of 
Ninety per Cent. of the Entire Profits of the Company. 
IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 


SPECIAL ENDOWMENT SCHEME, combining a Family Provision with 
a Good Investment, or a Pension for Life. 


DEFERRED BONUS PLAN. With-profit Policies at practically non-profit 
Rates. 
) Write for Prospectus of Special Schemes. 


WILLIAM PALIN CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.] ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities, 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£1,900,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.O, 








Board of pairecconnd 
Sir ANDREw Lusk, Bt., Chairman. Wo. STRANG, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Hon. R. C. GROSVENOR. Rovert Henry Scott, Esq., F.R.S. 
Jas. S. Mack, Esq., J.P., D.L. ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq. 
CuHaRLes Price, Esq. Rt. Hon. Sir RatpH Woop THoMpP- 
HENRY WILLIAM RIPLEY, Esq. son, K.C.B. 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 


death thereafter. : ; : 
Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretary and Manager. 


NORWICH UNION 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


CLAIMS PAID OVER £22,000,000 STERLING. 











Results of Quinquennial Valuation, 1901: 
(1) RESERVES FOR LIABILITIES on 23 PER CENT. BASIS, 
(2) LARGEST BONUS EVER DECLARED BY SOCIETY. 


SPECIAL NEW TABLES. WITH ATTRACTIVE OPTIONS. 


Full Particulars and every fadeaation on application. 


Head Office—-NORWICH. 


LONDON betel aie Sty Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, City ; 
195 Piccadilly, W.; 1 Victoria Street, S.W.; 124 West End Lane, 'N.W.; 
10 Southwark Street, S.E.; and 168 Whitechapel Road, E. 
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SIX MONTHS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


The works of the past six months have not been numerous 
nor have they, with three or four exceptions, been important ; 
they have been a not very profitable aftermath of an unusually 
productive season. Last autumn there were many indications 
of the breadth and vitality of literary interest and activity in 
America; during the spring and early summer the publica- 
tions have, as a rule, suggested the initiative of the enterprising 
publisher, or the keen desire of the imitative novelist to follow 
fast on the trail of his more original and successful fellow- 
craftsmen. The endeavour to measure literary progress or 
retrogression from season to season is, of course, entirely futile 
and is more likely to mislead than to direct judgment ; but it 
affords a convenient method of comparison. 

Mr. Owen Wister, a Harvard graduate, a grandson of Fanny 
Kemble, a lover of ranche life although a Philadelphian by 
birth and residence, has made an admirable study of the 
cowboy.in “The Virginian”; a story which is likely to find 
many readers in England because it deals with an extreme 
type of American character. The cowboy was the product of 
economic and social conditions which are rapidly passing away. 
He was a primitive type of man, living the life of the frontier 
with unsophisticated energy and directness and with a certain 
rough picturesqueness. His excesses, both moral and sartorial, 
were easily imitated, and he has been the hero of the cheap 
novel and the cheaper melodrama. Mr. Wister knew him 
intimately fifteen years ago, when the old ranche life.was in its 
prime, and he has sketched the cowboy with freedom, with 
accuracy and with sympathy. The Virginian is a real man 
of an unusual type, and the story adds to the resources of 
American fiction. 

The dramatic contrasts of life-in the Southern States are 
appealing to the interest of novelists, and of recent years much 
of the most interesting fiction has dealt with the Civil War or 
with the reconstruction period which followed it. Miss Ellen 
Glasgow has found in the Virginia of the last thirty-five years 
as picturesque: material as Miss Johnston found in colonial 
Virginia. Her latest story, “The Battleground”, is a charming 
picture of plantation life at the outbreak of the Civil War, and 
a very graphic picture of war experience, sketched with a firm 
hand and happily relieved by humour. The story is pre- 
eminently dispassionate ; the charm and the limitations of old 
Virginia ideals are brought out clearly, and the atmosphere of 
the novel is pre-eminently wholesome and attractive. In “The 
Aliens” Mrs. Mary Tappan Wright has made a close study of 
much later conditions in a Southern community. She describes 
with great distinctness, but without any surplusage of detail, 
an old college town, the peculiarities and characteristics of 
which are brought out by the introduction of a professor from 
a New England college and his cultivated wife. The novel is 
entirely free from the didactic element and is conspicuously 
fair ; it is to be commended as a study of the race problem as 
it presents itself in the daily life of a small Southern town. It 
is a book which may be read with profit by Northern as well as 
by English readers. Dr. Dixon’s study of the same problem in 
“ The Leopard’s Spots”, which has attracted some attention, is 
conspicuously injudicial and hysterical in tone. It is not lacking 
in a certain crude force, but it is without literary quality, and its 
only interest lies in the relentless tenacity with which it presses 
home the convictions of those who believe that the negro is 
an inferior being who must be kept out of competition with the 
white races, that the United States must be under the rule 
either of the white or of the mulatto, and that the only solution 
of the problem is to expatriate the negroes or exterminate them. 
As a rough charcoal sketch, without shading or completeness, 
the story has a certain passing journalistic interest; it is not, 
however, to be counted among the novels of literary interest ; 
it is a tract in the guise of fiction. Mr. Hamlin Garland’s story 
of army and Indian life on the frontier in ‘‘ The Captain of the 
Gray-Horse Troop” has a vigorous out-of-doors quality, and 
so far as it is concerned with the army post and Indian reserva- 
tion is well written. Mr. Garland is not happy, however, when 
he attempts to describe Eastern society. 

In verse the record is very meagre. Mr. Robert Under- 
wood Johnson, one of the editors of the “ Century Magazine”, 
has collected his earlier poems in a single volume, with the 
addition of some recent verses, under the title ‘ Verses”. 
Mr. Johnson is a writer of meditative temper, great thought- 
fulness and a conscientious craftsman. His work is serious in 
theme, distinctly intellectual in quality, and pervaded by a 
refined idealism. “ Bramble Brae” is a title which happily 
characterises the verse of Mr. Robert Bridges, one of the editors 
of “ Scribner’s Magazine” ; a small volume of sane, wholesome 
and felicitous transcriptions of sentiment, incident, and experi- 
ence ; unpretentious, direct and manly in tone and feeling. 

As contributions to recent history or to current discussion 
a few books are worthy of careful reading. Mr. Linn’s 
“Story of the Mormons” is an excellent piece of historical 
work, at once thorough and interesting ; the Rev. Sandford 
Cobb’s “ Rise of Religious Liberty” is a clear and comprehen- 
Sive account of the evolution of liberty in matters of religious 
opinion and organisation in the thirteen colonies until its full 
recognition in the Federal Constitution. Professor William 
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James deals with a subject of great interest in his Gifford! 
Lectures, published in book form under the title “The Varieties. 
of Religious Experience”; a study of personal religion in 
typical and, in some instances, extreme cases. He reaches the 
conclusion that religious experience is valid, but he frankly 
says: “ The current of thought in Academic circles runs against 
me, and I feel like a man who must set his back against an 
open door quickly if he does not wish to see it closed and locked.” 
Two valuable contributions to the study of vital and sociab 
conditions in the South are Mr. William Garratt Brown’s “ The 
Lower South in American History”, an interpretation of the 
rise and dominance of the slave-holding oligarchy during the 
thirty years before the War, of notable clearness, fairness and 
interest ; an outline sketch, but the best statement of the 
Southern policy which has yet appeared ; and Mr. Walter H. 
Page’s “ Rebuilding Old Commonwealths” ; a rapid survey, in 
three chapters, of the condition of popular education in the Old 
South, and a forcible plea for the reorganisation and expansion 
of the facilities for popular education in the New South. Mr. 
Page is a Southerner by birth and education, has been the 
editor of “‘The Forum” and ‘The Atlantic Monthly”, and is 
now the editor of ‘“‘ The World’s Work”. 





For This Week’s Books see page 276. 








PHOTOGRAPHY 


Is 
EASY PHOTOGRAPHY. 


No need of any previous experience 
or any technical knowledge what- 
ever. No need for a dark room for 
changing the films. Kodak cameras 
are readily mastered by anyone in 
a few minutes from perusal of the 
hand book of simple instructions. 


Kodaks from 5s. to &7 7s. Od. 
Of all leading photographic dealers or of— 


KODAK, Limited, and Reduced, 
43 CLERKENWELL RD., E.C. 


Branches— 


IMPORTANT. 


Beware of imita- 
tions of our Kodak 
Cameras, and of 
our Kodak Roll 
Films. None are 
genuine unless 
bearing our regis- 
tered name Kodak. 


96 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
72-74 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 
59 Brompton Road, S.W. 

60 Cheapside, E.C. 

115 Oxford Street, W. 
171-173 Regent Street, W. 
40 Strand, W.C. 


4‘ OF, 2/3 
‘ per i]b. Tin. 


per 31b. Tin. 


LAMBERT & BUTLER Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland,) Limited. 
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The. pastime 


of cycling 


owes its popularity to the introduction of 


The first pneumatic tyre invented. 
Oft imitated, never equalled. 


GUARANTEED. With wired or beaded edges. 
Ask to see the trade mark (Dunlop’s head) on cover and tube. 


For Cycles, 
Motors, 
Carriages. 


DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., 
Limited, 
Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham, 


| Trade Mark. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 


sIRKBECK BAN 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 


yy, A CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
(e) 
i 
oO 


on the minimum monthly balances, when not 


drawn below £100. 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS, 


on Deposits, repayable on demand, 


STOCKS AND SHARES, 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘* BirkeecK, Lonpon.” 


ORIENT-PAGIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA, 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


[FAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & CO. 
Managers {ANDERSON ANDERSON & co.} 


For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


RO] 





Head Offices: 
Fenchurch Avenue, London. 





“ ING’S LYNN, NORFOLK.—The DUKE’S HEAD 


é HOTEL. Situated in the centre of the town, and within easy driving 
distance of Sandringham. Hotel ’bus meets all trains. Good partridge shooting 
may be had in September by the day. For terms apply to THE PROPRIETOR. 


FLOWER DECORATIONS.—TABLE OR WINDOW. 


Orders by post promptly executed. 
MATHER’S FLORAL AGENCY, 50 Strand (George Court), W.C. 


Telegraphic Address : ‘‘CLOVEWoRT, LONDON.” 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, ‘OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 


NIGHTLY at 8, till NOV. 7. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 


Tickets, 5s., 3S., 2s. ; Promenade, 1s.; Season Tickets (transferable), 1, 2, 3, and 
5 guineas.—RopertT Newman, Manager. 
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THE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


“HE WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on 


October 1. 

The Annual Dinner will be held in the College Library on Wednesday, October 1, 
E. Hurry Fenwick, Esq., F.R.C.S.Eng , in the chair. 

The Hospital is the largest in England ; nearly 800 beds are in constant use, 
and no beds are closed. The only general hospital for East London. In-patients 
last year, 13,364 ;, out-patients, 169,020; accidents, 28,532; major operations, 2,469. 

APPOINTMENTS.—More appointments, salaried and resident, are open to 
students than at any other hospital. Seventy qualified appointments are made 
annually, and more than 130 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., every three months. 
All are free to students of the College. Resident appointments have free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES, —Thirty-four Scholarships and Prizes are 
given annually). SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in 
September. 

Special Classes are held for the University of London and other higher Exami- 
nations. Special entries for Medical and Surgical Practice can be made. 

Reduced Fees to the sons of members of the profession. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE COLLEGE.—The new laboratories and class- 
rooms for Bacteriology, Public Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, Biology, 
&c., and the New Club’s Union Rooms are now in full use. 

The Club’s Union Athletic Ground is within easy reach. 

a mee and dinners at moderate charges can be obtained at the Students’ 

Jub. 

The Metropolitan, Central, and other Railways have stations close to the Hos- 
pital and College. 

For Prospectus and information as to residence, &c., apply, personally, or by 


letter, to 
Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 


Ap ee WINTER SESSION of 1902-1903 will open on 

WEDNESDAY, October 1st. 

St. Thomas’s Hospital being one of the Medical Schools of the University of 
London, provision is made for the courses of study prescribed for the Preliminary 
Scientific, Intermediate, and Final Examinations in Medicine. 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in September, viz., 
one of 150 Guineas and one of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, 
Botany, or Zoology, for First Year’s Students ; one of £50 in Anatomy, Physiology, 
Chemistry (any two) for Third Year’s Students from the Universities. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes are awarded at the Sessional Examinations, as 
well as several medals. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

Club-rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the Medical 
Secretary. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are made 
for Students entering from the Universities and for Qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has 
a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive Students 
into their houses. 

For prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. Rendle, the Medical Secretary. 

H. G. TURNEY, M.A., M.D., Oxon., Dean. 


CGUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


9 ee WINTER SESSION will begin on Wednesday, 


OCTOBER 1. Entrance Scholarships of the combined value of 4410 are 
awarded annually, and numerous Prizes and Medals are open for competition by 
Students of the School. 

The number of patients treated in the wards during last year exceeded 7,700. 

All Hospital appointments are made strictly in accordance with the merits of the 
candidates, and without extra payment. There are 28 Resident Appointments open 
to Students of the Hospital annually, without payment of additional fees, and 
numerous non-resident appcintments in the general and special departments. The 
Queen Victoria Ward, recently reopened, provides additional accommodation for 
Gynecological and Maternity cases. 

The College accommodates 60 Students, under the supervision of a resident 
Warden. 

The Dental School provides the full curriculum required for the L.D.S. England. 

The Clubs’ Union Athletic Ground is easily accessible. 

A Handbook of Information for those about to enter the Medical Profession will! 
be forwarded on application. 

For the Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to fees, course of 
study advised, regulations for residents in the College, &c., apply, personally or by 
letter, to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 
YSTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURES and 


LABORATORY WORK in the subjects of the Preliminary Scientific and 
Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of the University of London will commence on 
October 1st, and continue till July, 1¢03. 

Attendance on this Class counts as part of the five years’ curriculum. 

Fee for the whole Course, 421, or £18 18s. to students of the Hospital ; or single 
subjects may be taken. 

There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 

For further particulars apply to the WARDEN of the College, St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, London, E.C. 

A handbook forwarded on application. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 
HE READING ROOMS will be CLOSED from 


Monday, September ist, to Thursday, September 4th, inclusive. 
E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, ; f 
British Museum, 26th August, rgo2. Director and Principal Librarian. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
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TREHERNES NEW BOOKS, 


Messrs. TREHERNE beg to announce the publication of a volume 
of stories by 
SIR WILLIAM LAIRD CLOWES 
entitled **TOLD TO THE MARINES.” Sir William 7s 


equally well known as a writer of stories and as an authority on naval 
matters. His new book can now be ordered at all Booksellers’. 





Birmingham Gazette.—“ A rousing story told with the humour and spirit of the 
barrack room or the camp fire.” 


McGLUSKY. 


Being a Compilation from the Diary of Trooper 


MeWiddy, of Remington’s Scouts. 
By A. G. HALES. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Price 6s. 


Daily Telegraph, August 1st.—‘‘ Mr. Hales does not deal in half-tones or fine 
detail. He paints with a full brush and strong colours. The result is a forceful 
picture of a hero whose grim tenacity is relieved by delightful touches of a lighter 
vein—somewhat sardonic, it is true, but extremely mirth-provoking.” 

Academy, August 16th.—‘* The ‘McGlusky’ will share immortality with 
* Sherlock Holmes’ and ‘ Captain Kettle’.” 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ A brilliant novel.” 


THE INCONSEQUENCES 
OF SARA. 


By DANAE MAY. Second Edition, 


“Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘It is always a pleasure to be able to give a good 
‘book a good welcome...... Her novel is one of the smartest and mest amusing pieces 
of work that have appeared for some considerable time ; her heroine the most 
delightful since Mr. Anthony Hope burst upon us with Dolly...... No more promising 
work has come from a woman writer since the tales of John Oliver Hobbes.” 

Ladies’ Field says :— ‘ The Inconsequences of Sara’ is a novel of undeniable 
cleverness.” 


LONDON IN SHADOW. 


By BART KENNEDY. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


Daily News says :—‘‘ Mr. Bart Kennedy has seen many men and many cities, 
‘mest of them ‘in shadow.’ Hisstyle is his own, although in some respects it recalls 
the methods of those two brilliant young journalists, now, alas! dead—G.W. Steevens 
and Stephen Crane. He has the power of visualising his surroundings which those 
two writers possessed in such a marked degree, but his work is stronger than that 
of either of them, and he comes to closer grips with his subject.” 


Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST OF ALL NEW ISSUES. 
THE CORONATION SERIES. 


Thin Paper Edition. Pocket size (6} x 4}), limp leather gilt, 2s. net ; 


cloth gilt, 1s. 6a. 
The Bookman says:—‘‘TIt is scarcely credivle that these well-bound pretty 
volumes may be had at such a moderate price. They are a pleasure to hold and 
to read from.” 


1. CRAIK. John Halifax, Gentleman. 
2. AUSTEN. Pride and Prejudice. 

3. LYTTON. Last Days of Pompeii. 
4. SCOTT. Ivanhoe. 

5. KINGSLEY. Westward Ho! 


[ln preparation. 
ROYAL ASCOT 


Its History and Its Associations. 
‘By GEORGE JAMES CAWTHORNE and RICHARD S. HEROD. 
Revised and Enlarged. 
With numerous Plates and illustrations inthe Text. 
Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top, 400 pp., profusely illustrated. Price rzs. 6d. net. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


The Sfortsizan.—‘ Anybody that has been to Ascot and liked it would enjoy 
reading a volume always so richly and sometimes so quaintly illustrated ; and, as 
the price is but a railway fare to, the course and back, cost should be no hindrance. 
There is excellent value for every penny of the money.” 

The Globe.—‘* Another book on racing which appears at the psychological moment 
is ‘Koyal Ascot,’ by G. J. Cawthorne and R. S. Herod (A. Treherne & Co., 
Limited). Tnis work is claimed to be the first complete history of the Ascot race- 
meeting which has ever been compiled, and it certainly is most exhaustive of its sub- 
ject. ‘The history of the racing is traced up to the present day, and the book is 
profusely i'lustrated with productions of contemporary prints and photographs.” 

Daily Mait.—‘ The book is copiously illustrated, and in giving a complete 
history of the Ascot meeting from its iustitution in 1711 supplies an important 
chapter in the history of English racing.” 


DISTINGUISHED CHURCHMEN 


and 


Phases of Church Work. 


By C. H.-DANT. 
With 16 Full-page Portraits. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

Church Review.—“ We may say at once that Mr. Dant has done his work 
extremely well, from whatever standpoint it be considered.” 

Church Family Newspaper.—'‘ The author has carefully collected his facts, and 
has presented them in athoroughly intelligible form. The book is on sound lines, 
and as far as it goes is useful and attractive. It is furnished with portraits, and is 
well printed and bound.” 


A. TREHERNE and CO., Lrp., 3 Agar Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Mozart (Eustace J. Breakspeare). Dent. 


Albrecht Diirer (Lina Eckenstein), Duckworth. 2s. net. 


FICTION. 
The Twickenham Peerage (Richard Marsh). 
The Kidnapped Presideat (Guy Boothby). 
The Wings of the Dove (Henry James). 
A Prince of Good Fellows (Robert Barr). 
Betty’s Husband. Grant Richards. 6s. 
The Sheepstealers (Violet Jacob). Heinemann. 6s. 
My Lady Green Sleeves (Helen Mathers). Jarrold. 
The Vultures (Henry Seton Merriman). Smith, Elder. 
The Lady- Killer (H. de Vere Stacpoole). Unwin. 6s. 


A Man of Sentiment (Thomas Cobb), 3s. 6a. ; The Coionials (Allen 
French), 6s. Grant Richards. 


6s. 
55. 


Methuen. 
Ward, Lock. 
Constable. 6s. 


Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


Bs.80gs 
6s. 


HISTORY AND ARCHEOLOGY. 

“* Opuscules de Critique Historique” :—S. Francisci Legend Veteris 
Fragmenta guzdam (edidit et Notis illustravit Paul Sabatier). 
Paris: Librairie Fischbacher. 

Egyptian Research Account. Eighth Year, 1902: The Temple of the 
Kings at Abydos [Sety 1] (A. St. G. Caulfield). Quaritch. 16s. 

A Guide to the Antiquities of the Stone Age in the Department of 
British and Medizeval Antiquities. British Museum: Printed by 
Order of the Trustees. Is. 


SCHOOL Books. 


The Foundations of Geometry (David Hilbert. 
tion by E. J. Townsend). Kegan Paul. 


Authorised Transla- 
4s. 6d, net. 


THEOLOGY. ; 
The Eve of Christianity: a Glance at the State of the World about 
the Time of Augustus (F. T. Richards), Grant Richards. 2s. 6d. 
net. 
<¢ The Saints”? :—Saint Cajetan (R. De Maulde la Claviere. Translated 
by George Herbert Ely). Duckworth. 3s. 


Eureca: Hidden Lights Revealed (Rev. George Jamieson). Sonnen- 
schein. 7s. 6a. 
TRAVEL. 
Lake Country Rambles (William T. Palmer). Chitio *nd Windus. 
6s. 


Black’s Guide Books : - Sussex, 25. 6d. ; Dorsetshire, 25. 6a.; London, 
Is. ; Around London (West Side), 6d.; The Strand District (Sir 
Walter Besant and G. E. Mitton). Black. 

VERSE. 
Grant Richards. 5,5. net. 


35. Oa. 


Kentucky Poems (Madison Cawein). 

Ultima Verba (A!fred de Kantzow. Cameo Series). Unwin. 

Lyrics and Verses (Arthur L. Salmon). Blackwood. 2s. 6d. 

Hymns of the Faith [Dhammapada] (Translated from the Pali by 
Albert J. Edmunds). Kegan Paul. 45. 6d. net. 


The Lover’s Battle (Clotilde Graves). Grant Richards. 5s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Board of Education :—Special Reports on Educational Subjects, Vols. 
Io and 11: Education in the United States of America. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 45. 9d. 

Effective Speaking and Writing (John Darlington). Allenson. Is. 6d. 

Letters to Sea-Fishers (John Bickerdyke). Horace Cox. 35. 6d. net. 

Introduction to the Study of Poetry (Mark H. Liddell), 6s. ; Our 
Literary Deluge (Francis W. Halsey), 3s. 6¢. Grant Richards. 

Photography as a Fine Art (Charles H. Caffin). Grant Richards. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Suggested Standards of Purity for Foods and Drugs (C. G. Moor). 
Bailliére, Tindall and Cox. 7s. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER:—The Fortnightly 
Review, 25. 6d. ; The National Review, 2s. 6a. ; The Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, ros. net ; The Cornhill Magazine, 
1s. ; Blackwood’s Magazine, Is. ; Harper’s Magazine, 1s. ; The 
Church Monthly, 1@.; Longman’s Magazine, 6d¢.; The North 
American Review, 25. 6d. ; The Strand Magazine, 6d. 








NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
ems. Os Pe 3 Gk 
One Year ... Oe 2 | i sce ao |W HO) 2 
Half Year... OMe ORE AT Gel umes cio ‘ot LOnLSmEe 
Quarter Yea Ree PE ROAST Gls hase Ao) tery? 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
formed immediately. 
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The Saturday Review. 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 





ROBERT BARR’S NEW BOOK 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. ' 
A PRINCE OF GOOD FELLOWS. 
By ROBERT BARR, Author of ‘f A Woman Intervenes,” &c. 
Illustrations by Epmunp J. SULLIVAN. 


With 15 full-page 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE CONCESSION - HUNTERS. By 


HAROLD BINDLOSS, Author of ‘‘ A Sower of Wheat,” &c. [Sept. 4. 


ANNA OF THE FIVE TOWNS. By Arnotp 


BENNETT, Author of ‘‘ The Grand Babylon Hotel.” [Sepz. 11. 


NEITHER JEW NOR GREEK: a Story of 


Jewish Social Life. By VIOLET GUTTENBERG. [Sepz. 18. 


NO OTHER WAY. By Sir Wa rer Besant, 


Author of ‘‘The Orange Girl,” &c. With 12 full-page Illustrations by 
CuarLEs D. WARD. [Sept. 24. 


THE SACRED CRESCENTS. By Wituiam 


WESTALL, Author of ‘‘ With the Red Eagle,” &c. [Shortly. 


BLACK SHADOWS. By Georce MANVILLE 


FENN, Author of '‘ The Cankerworm,” &c. [ Shortly. 


A GIRL CAPITALIST. By Fiorence Bricurt, 


Author of ‘‘ The Vision Splendid.” (Shortly. 


THE WINE OF FINVARA, &c. By C. L. 


ANTROBUS, Author of *‘ Wildersmoor,” &c. 


DREWITT’S DREAM. By W. L. Atpen, 


Author of ‘f A Lost Soul,” &c. (Shortly. 


A NEW NOVEL. By Atcernon Gissinc, 


Author of ‘SA Secret of the North Sea,” &c. [Shortly. 
SILK AND STEEL. By H. A. Hiyxsov, 
Author of ‘‘ Fan Fitzgerald,” &c. [Shortly. 


THE BELFORTS OF CULBEN. By Epmunp 


MITCHELL, Author of ‘‘ The Temple of Death,” &c. [Shortly. 


THE HEART OF A GIRL. By FLorence | 


WARDEN, Author of ‘‘ Joan, the Curate,” &c. [Shortly. 


THE STORY OF LEAH. By Harry Linpsay, 


Author of ‘‘ Judah Pyecroft, Puritan,” &c. [Shortly. 


HERNANDO. By Owen Hatt, Author of 


“The Track of a Storm,” &c. (Shortly. 


BRET HARTE’S LAST STORIES. 
Shortly. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CONDENSED NOVELS: New Burlesques. 


By BRET HARTE. 

An ENTIRELY NEW SERIES, containing RUPERT THE RESEMBLER, 
by A-TH--y H-pE; THE STOLEN CIGAR CASE, by A. Co--n D--LE; 
GOLLY AND THE CHRISTIAN, OR THE MINX AND THE MANX- 
MAN, by H-tt C-nE; THE ADVENTURES OF JOHN LONGBOWER, 
YEOMAN, compiled from several eminent sources; DAN’L BOREM, by E. N. 
W--tc--r. STORIES THREE—FOR SIMLA REASONS, A PRIVATE’S 
HONOUR, JUNGLE FOLK, by R-py--p K-pt--c; ‘ZUT-SKI,” by 
M-r-E C-R-LLI. 


MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK. 


Crown 8vo cloth, 3s. €d. 


A DOUBLE-BARRELLED DETECTIVE 
STORY. 


By MARK TWAIN. Choicely printed in red and black. With 7 Illustrations by 
LUCIUS HITCHCOCK. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW POEMS. 
Shortly. Crown 8vo. cloth. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S NEW BOOK. 


Shortly. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


SIDE-WALK STUDIES. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON, Author of “ Eighteenth-Century Vignettes,” &c. 
With 4 Illustrations. 


|THE LONE STAR RUSH. 
THE TRIUMPH OF HILARY BLACHLAND. 





CHEAPER EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Shortly. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


AN EXILED SCOT. By H. A. Brypen. 


Frontispiece by J. S. CROMPTON, R.I. 


MONONIA: A LOVE STORY OF ‘* FORTY-EIGHT.” 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
A STUMBLE BY THE WAY. By L. T. Meape. 


By Epmunp MITCHELL. 
With 8 Illustrations by NORMAN H. HARDY. 


With a 


By 
BERTRAM MITFORD. 


THE CHURCH OF HUMANITY. By D. Curistiz 


MURRAY. 


IN A CATHEDRAL CITY. By Berrua Tuomas. 


_DUMB. By the Hon. Mrs. WatterR R. D. Fores. 


THE MILLIONAIRE MYSTERY. By Fercus Home. 
A FIGHT TO A FINISH. By Florence Warben. 
THE LOVER’S PROGRESS. By ErnestA. VIZETELLY. 
A RED BRIDAL. By Wittiam WESTALL. 

A FORBIDDEN NAME. By Frep. WuiIsHaAw. 

THE PURPLE CLOUD. By M. P. Surrt. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


LAKE-COUNTRY RAMBLES. 


By WILLIAM T. PALMER. With a Frontispiece. 


DR. PHIPSON’S NEW VOLUME. 
On September 11. Crown 8vo. art canvas, gilt top, 5s. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A VIOLINIST. 


By T. L. PHIPSON, Author of ‘‘ Voice and Violin,” 
“Famous Violinists and Fine Violins,” &c. 








A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED. 
1,250 pages. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DR. BREWER’S READER’S HANDBOOK 


of Famous Names in ‘Fiction, Allusions, References, Proverbs, Plots, Stories, 
and Poems. 


SIR WALTER BESANT’S ‘‘ LONDON” BOOKS. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


' EAST LONDON. With an Etched Frontis- 


piece by F. S. Wartker, R.E., and 55 Illustrations by PHit May, L. Raven 
HIi.t, and Jos—pH PENNELL. New and Cheaper Edition. [Shortly. 


| LONDON. With 125 Illustrations. 
| WESTMINSTER. 


With an Etched Frontis- 


piece by F. S. Wacker, R.E., and 130 Illustrations by WILLIAM PaTTEN 


SOUTH LONDON. With an Etched Frontis- 


piece by F. S. Wacker, R.E., and 118 Illustrations. 


MR. JUSTIN McCARTHY’S NEW HISTORY. 
Shortly. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. each. 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
Author of ‘‘ A History of Our Own Times,” &c. 


Shortly. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


BAR, STAGE, AND PLATFORM: 


Autobiographie Memories. 
By HERMAN MERIVALE. With a Portrait. 


NEW BOOK BY ‘*THE AMATEUR CASUAL.”’ 
On September 4. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE PRISONER IN THE DOCK: 


My Four Years’ Daily Experiences in the London Police Courts. 
By JAMES GREENWOOD (‘ The Amateur Casual”’). 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S BOOKS. 


THE GREAT MASTERS 
IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 


Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 


Post 8vo. with 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece, 
cloth, 5s. net each. 


BERNARDINO LUINI. By Georce C. WILLIAMsoN, 
Litt.D. Second Edition. 


VELASQUEZ. ByR. A. M. STEVENSON. Third Edition. 
ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinness. Second Edition. 
LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Maup Crourrwett. 
RAPHAEL. By H. Stracuey, 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNei, RusHrortn, M.A. 
CORREGGIO. By Se_wyn Brinton, M.A. 
DONATELLO. By Hope REa. 

PERUGINO. ByG. C. WILLIAMson, Litt.D. 

SODOMA. By the ConrEssA LORENZO PRIULI-BON. 

LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. By the MarcHesa Buria- 


MACCHI. 


GIORGIONE. By HeErperr Cook, M.A. 

MEMLINC. By W. H. James WEALE. 

PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A. 
PINTORICCHIO. By Everyn Marcu PHILLipps. 
FRANOIA. By Georce C. WILLIAMson, Litt.D. 
BRUNELLESCHE. By Leaper Scort. 

MANTEGNA. By Maup Crutrwe Lt. 

REMBRANDT. By Matcotm BELL. 

GIOTTO. By F. Mason PERKINS. 


WILKIE. By Lorp RoNaLtp SUTHERLAND Gower, M.A., 
F.S.A. 


GERARD DOU. By Dr. W. Martin. 
WATTEAU. By Epccumse STatey, B.A. [Lr the press. 


“Tt was, perhaps, the unique method of R. A. M. Stevenson’s ‘ Velasquez ’ that 
set the fashion, but certainly each volume of the series is fresh and individual, and 
contains the impressions of writers who have stood face to face with the pictures 
under discussion.” —Padll Mall Gazette. 








“‘ The series is of high value and great promise..... evidently being carried out 
conscientiously, and without the sparing of pains or labour.” —Magazine of Art. 


““Une trés intéressante collection de monographies artistiques qui, au point de 
vue du plan général, comme & celui dela stfireté de ses renseignemens, dépasse de 
beaucoup toutes les collections analogues publiées jusqu’ici en France ou en 
Allemagne.”—Revue des Deux Mondes. 





BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF 
PAINTERS. 


Pott 8vo. cloth, with 8 Illustrations, 1s. net. each; or in limp 
leather, with photogravure frontispiece, 2s. net. 


NOW READY. 


VELAZQUEZ. By G. C. Wiiiiamson, Litt. D. 
BURNE-JONES. By Matcoim BELL. 

FRA ANGELICO. ByG.C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 
WATTS. ByC. T. BATEMAN. 

ROMNEY. By Rowley CLEEVE. 

WATTEAU. By EpccumseE STALey, B.A. 
HOLMAN HUNT. ByG. C. WIriamson, Litt.D, 
HOLBEIN. By A. B. CHAMBERLAIN. 
REYNOLDS. By Row ey CLeEve. 
LEIGHTON. ByG. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt. D. 
GAINSBOROUGH. By Mrs. A. G. BELL. 
HOGARTH. By G. E. ANSTRUTHER. 
ALMA-TADEMA. By HELEN ZIMMERN. 
RAPHAEL. By W. MacDouGAtt Scort. 
CORREGGIO. By LEADER Scort. 
GREUZE. By Harorp ArmIrace, 


Others tn the press. 


“ They are published in handy form at the price of one shilling each, and are the 
best and the cheapest productions of this kind which have ever been offered to the 
public. In their way the little volumes are quite perfect.”—Westminster Budget. 


“The illustrations are uniformly excellent. If art is to be made popular, this 
assuredly is the way to do it.” —Pad? Mall Gazette. 


[Limmediately. 
[Lmmediately. 
[Ln the press. 
[Lie the press. 


‘* Exceedingly handy and pretty.” —Oxtlook. 


“They are exquisite little volumes, artistically bound, and each containing repro- 
ductions of eight of the most representative works of the artist written of. How 
the publisher can produce the works at a shilling each will puzzle most book- 
buyers. They are marvels of cheapness: the binding, letterpress, illustrations, 
and general get-up being beyond praise.” —Slack and White. 

‘* Written by acknowledged authorities, and illustrated with reproductions of the 
great painters’ works, they should prove widely useful as well as interesting intro- 
ductions to any study of the respective artists’ works.” — Odserver. 

“These dainty little volumes are beautifully illustrated, and produced at a price 
which will place them within the means of all.”—Ladies’ Field, 


Messrs. Bells List of Books on Art and Architecture will be sent 
on Application. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


Seooooorooes 
At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Railway Bookstalls. 


TO WELCOME THE KING. 3s. 6d. 
By WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT. 


THE COMEDY OF PROGRESS. Gs. 
By REGINALD: TURNER. 


[Second Edition now ready. 



































LOVE’S MIRAGE. 
By DAISY HUGH PRYCE. 


6s. 


At the CHANGE of the MOON. 2s. 6d: 


By BERNARD C. BLAKE. 





THE SILVER GATE. 
By C. FORESTIER-WALKER. 


[Second Edition now ready. 


FINANCIAL PHILOSOPHY. is. 
By HELENE GINGOLD. Illustrated by HARRY FURNIsS. 


6s. 








MR. RANGER-GULL’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now Ready at all Booksellers and Libraries. 

MESSRS. GREENING & CO. beg to announce that they 
published on August 25th, a new Historical Novel by MR. 
C. RANGER-GULL (Author of ‘‘ The Hypocrite,” ‘Back 
to Lilac Land,” “‘ Miss Malevolent,’’ &c.), entitled ** The 
Serf.” The First Edition being Exhausted on Publication, 
a New Edition ts now in the Press and will be ready on 
SEPTEMBER IST. 


se. THE SERF. 6s. 


The action of the story takes place in the early medieval ages, the 
actual date being about 1136, that period of anarchy and wickedness which 
has had no parallel in English history. The facts of that lawless and evil 
time—a time in which the monkish historian wrote, ‘‘ Christ and all His 
angels seemed asleep” —have been faithfully recorded. 

From the first page to the last the action of the story rushes on with an 
impetuosity and force which will carry the reader with it to the Jast words. 
How the poor serfs rose in their misery and avenged themselves upon their 
tyrant, how they fled through the great Hilgay fen, and how the final 
tragedy was enacted on the top of the Outfangthef tower at sunset, will 
interest every reader, old and young alike. And though, first and fore- 
most, ‘The Serf” is a story of ‘‘excitement,” of vivid incident and the 
clash of arms, yet the publishers doubt if a more accurate picture of life in 
the early middle ages has been published for very many years. 


THE SERF. 


A TALE OF THE TIMES OF KING STEPHEN. 


By C. RANGER-GULL, 
Author of ‘* The Hypocrite,” ‘* Back to Lilac Land,” &c. 


FIRST REVIEWS. 


Sunday Sun.—‘‘ A thrillingly entertaining story told with much spirit 
and literary skill.” 

Free Lance.—‘‘ A very notable success.” 

Sunday Special —‘ Excellent reading.” 

Rock.—‘‘ A brilliant piece of romance work.” 

Topical Times.—‘' A thrilling story of historical interest..,...The book is 
a valuable one.” 





LONDON : 
GREENING & CO., Ltd., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Rd. 


PT Le ESUINCTSAL ESS ER RIE 





LA REWVUOE 
(Ancienne REWUE DES REWUES). 


Un Numéro spécimen 
SUR DEMANDE. 


24 Numéros par an. 
Richement tilustrés. 


XIIe ANNEE. 








Peu de mots, beaucoup Lidées, Directeur: JEAN FINOT. 





Au prix de 20 fr. en France et de 24 fr. 41’étranger (ou en envoyant par la 
oste 9 roubles, 20 marks ou 24 lives) on a un abonnement d’uz an pour LA 
EVUE, RICHEMENT ILLUSTREE. 

La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie de & gros 
volumes, ornés d’environ 1500 gravures et contenant plus de 400 articles, études, 

{ nouvelles, romans, etc. 

‘* Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALEx. Dumas Fits), car **LA REVUE 
est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus intéressantes, les 
plus passionnantes” (FRANCISQUE SaRCEY); ‘‘rien n’est plus utile que ce résumé 
de l’esprit humain” (KE. Zoxa); ‘‘elle a conquis une situation brillante et pré- 
pondérante parmi les grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres” (Les Débats); 
**LA REVUE publie des études magistrales” (Figaro); ete. 

La Revue parait Ze 1er et Ze 15 de chaque mois et ne publie que des articles 
inédits signés par les plus grands noms francais et étrangers. 

La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles paxus dans les 
périodiques Gu monde entier, caricatures politigues, des romans et 
nouvelles, derniéres inventions et découvertes, etc. etc. 

Les Abonnés recoivent de nombreuses primes de valeur. 
spectus.) 

On s’abonne sans frais dans tous les bureaux de poste dela France et de l’étrangers 
chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans les bureaux de La Revue. 


Rédaction et Administration: i2 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 


(Demander nos Pro- 
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MESSRS. GONSTABLE'S LIST. 


VVVVIV VV TV VV VN 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 
NOW READY. 
MR. HENRY JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE WINGS OF THE DOVE. 
THE WINGS OF THE DOVE. 
THE WINGS OF THE DOVE. 


THE FORERUNNER. 
The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci. 
By MEREJKOWSKI, 
Author of ‘* The Death of the Gods.” 


‘‘ A very powerful piece of work standing higher above the level of contemporary 
fiction than it would be easy to say. ”_Spectator. 

“* Qne of those books which takes the reader by assault ; 
of a vivid personality at the back of it all.” —Academzy. 


MARTA. 


THE BLAZED TRAIL. 
THE BATTLE GROUND. By ELLEN GLascow. 


[Second Edition. 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS: 


His Life and Works. 
By ARTHUR F. DAVIDSON. 
Illustrated. Demy $vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


“The personality, the individuality of Dumas has never before been submitted 
to the English reader with so much fulness, accuracy, and sympathy...... This 
memoir of Dumas is very pleasant to read.” —G/ode. 


AN AUTUMN TOUR IN WESTERN 
PERSIA. 


By \LADY DURAND. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“This bright record of an interesting journey.”—Daily Telegraph. 
‘« This happy and picturesque record of travel.” —Morning Post. 


OUTER ISLES. 
By H. GOODRICH FREER. 
Demy Svo. 12s. 6d. net. 


one feels the impulse 


By PAuL GWYNNE. 
[Second Edition. 
By STEWART E. WHITE. 














With numerous Illustrations. 


‘* A handsome volume containing much information respecting the flora, fauna, 
history, legends, and people of the Outer Hebrides.” —7zmes. 


LIFE and LETTERS of H. TAINE, 
1828-1852. 
Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘* Most valuable, not only as giving a picture of the youth of a very strong man, 
but for the light it throws on the more wholesome sides of French life.” —Standard. 


A BOOK OF ESSAYS. 
By G. S. STREET. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


*“ Mr. Street is at his best in his new book of Essays. 
to live again in not a few of these papers.” —Times. 











The English Essay seems 





THE NEW QUARTERLY, 


THE ANCESTOR. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County and Family 
History, Heraldry and Antiquities. 
No. II. NOW READY, Illustrated. 


The SpecTaTor says :—‘*We are glad to see the second number of 
this review, and take the opportunity of again wishing it success.” 


Price 5s. net. 


Amongst the Contributors to No. IT. of this Quarterly Review are :— 


ANDREW LANG, 

Jj. HORACE, KOUND; 

W. Hy Sk. JOE HORE: 
LADY KNIGHTLEY, of Fawsley, 
J. CHARLES COX, and 
OSWALD BARRON. 
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Or, The Story of Cape Colony to the Days of the Great Trek. 
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MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


** Thoughtful, yet full of action.”—Times. 
UST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE VULTURES. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


Authcr of ‘THE SOWERS,” “IN KEDAR’S TENTS,” ‘‘ THE VELVET 
GLOVE,” &c. 


Sketch.—‘ In-construction and power it would be hard to surpass....:. The-book is 
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desert of to-day’s literature.” 


Outlook.—‘* Mr. Merriman has the masterly touch, and even ata first glance the 
book holds oneas did ‘ The-‘Isle of Unrest.’ ” 
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Merriman’s supreme merit is that he so clearly enjoys the composition of his novels ; 
that is why they afford such general pleasure...... In his power to steep himself in 
local colour he is as good as ever. 


NEW VOLUME BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 
On SEPTEMBER tsth.—Crown 8vo. 6s. 


IN KINGS’ BYWAYS. 


SHORT STORIES. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
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CROWN DEEP, LIMITED. 


DIRECTORS’ QUARTERLY REPORT 


30TH JUNF, 1002. 





To the Shareholders. 
GENTLEMEN,—The Directors have pleasure in submitting the following Accounts 
for the three months ending 30th June, 1902 :— 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 























ILE Cost. Cost per Ton 
Milled. 
To Mining Expenses #18;501 6 3 ZO 13 1°30 
a ne Expenses 5 4,806 8 2 on 445924 
, Cyaniding Expenses .. 57985 12 7 © 4 2113 
, General Expenses oe 2,914 17 4 Oo 2 0818 
0 ; Head Office Expenses .. 918 3 7 © 0 7°817 
f 33.020) 7 11 T3 5°20 5 
», Working Profit .. 18,958 2 9 © 13 5°420 
£51,984 8 41 16 10°625 
Cr: 
Value. Value per Ton 


Milled. 


By Gold Account .. 451,984 10 8 At 16 10°625 





451,984 10 8 





At 16 10°525 


To Net Profit 18.997 5 16 





418,997 5 11 


By Balance—Working Profit, ses down 


-- 418,958 
Interest and Exchange .. On ¢ 


28) 
439 3 2 








418,997 § 11 


Novr —The so per cent. Tax on Prefits which has been imposed by the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal has not been allowed for in the above figures. 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE.—The Capital Expenditure for the period under 
review has amounted to £209 2s. 3d. 
By order of the Board, 


H. A. READ (Secretary). 
Heap OFFICE, JOHANNESBURG, July, 1902. z 


TRANSVAAL EXPLORATION. 


r ‘HE statutory general meeting of the Transvaal 
Exploration Company, Limitec, was held on Wednesday, at Winchester 

House, Old Broad Street, EC., under the presidency of the Hon. Sir Ambrose 
Shea, K.C.M.G. (the Chairman of the Company). 

The Secretary (Mr. E. Hamilton Burton, F.C.A.) having read the notice 
convening the meeting, 

The Chairman said : As you are aware, this Company was registered on May 27 

s with a capital of £200,000, £50,000 of which is set aside for working capital. 














There have been 125,000 shares allotted, out of which ‘number 25,000 have been 
guaranteed as cash for working capital, leaving a balance of 75,000 shares for 
future issue, from which a further £25,000 will “he reserved for working capital, 
thus leaving a balance of £50,000 for the acquisition of other properties, as the board 
may determine Notwithstanding the limited time at our disposal, it gives me 
great pleasure to inform you that the progress made has been of a most satisfactory 
nature. In tle first place we have 110 claims situated on the West Rand and on 
the Main Reef Extension. These are not what is usually known as deep-level 
claims, where a distance of from 2,000 feet to 5,0<0 feet has to be sunk at enormous 
cost before the reef 1s tapped, but are stated to be actually on the outcrop, 
and should pay from the surface downwards. Ths, I think, will com- 
pare favourably with any of the mines at Johannesburg. Our engin er is daily 
expected on the property, where he has instructions to arrange details for the 
confirmation of the purchase ; and I must say that, as soon as this is done, we 
have purchasers waiting to take this property of our hands, which will result in a 
good profit to this Company. Further, our engineer has instructions also to 
examine two farms situated at Vryheid. For your information I inav mention that 
Vryheid is believed to be the coming district for minerals, and it is said that 
the Johannnesburg Main Reef extends through this district. Whether 
such is the case or not, the banket formation here is of the same character 
and quaiity as on the Rand, and this field is called by many the New 
Rand Gold Fields, and is at present commanding great attention. Besides 
the above, probably the most important acquisition is five freehold farms, situated, 
within easy distance of Pretoria, the capital of the Transvaal, in extent about 
31,000 acres. This, as freehold land, would be valuable apart from its mineral 
wealth : but when we take into consideration that there is a reef running through 
this area, with visible gold, and with every prospect of diamonds being found — in 
fact, we have the authority of an eminent expert, who bas had many years’ experi- 
ence in Kimberley, aud who is well qualified to know—you will yourselves be able 
to form some idea of the value of the property your board has acquired, especially 
when I inform you that a Johannesburg firm has already communicated with 
us, asking whether we are willing to sell one of our farms for cash. 
In addition to these farms, there are various important concessions receiving the 
serious consideration <f your bo-rd. Furthermore, we have the advice of a com- 
petent and reliable engineer who is familiar with the conditions ot the Transvaal, 
and he will be in a position to secure for us properties for a small cash deposit 
which wil enable us to resell at a good profit, and no property will be entertained 
unless we are fully satisfied as to its value. We have alreany had one property 
under consideration. situated on the Klip River; but, from advice received, we have 
been compelled to decline it. I think I must say that we do not regret the circum- 
stances, as it would have necessitated a great outlay for machinery and development, 
and prevented us from acquiring other properties of a m re profitable nature, as you 
will understand that this is not a mining company, but an exploration company, 
and our object is to make a quick turnover of your capital. in conclusion, 1 may 
say, with confidence, that our prospects are good, and, with reference to the scope 
of the ope:ations of this Company, I would ask you to ‘bear in mond that in South 
Africa there will most certainly be industrial enterprises rising into existence, 
which our articles of ass ciation will enable us to take advantage of, and, notwith- 
standing the modest capital of this Company, we trust we shall be able to build up. 
a successful business, which wiil not only be a benefit, but also a credit to all 
concerned ; and I am hopeful, and even sanguine, that when we meet again I shall 
have a very satisfactory account to give, backed up, as I am, by my able 
colleagues, who are all commercial men—namely, Mr. A. J. MacDonald 
(chairman of the Kimberley Water Company), Mr. T. Tol'ey Jones (consulting 
director of the Australian Explosives Company), Mr. J. R. Thomson, Mr. James. 
Baltour, and Mr. Wilkes (barrister-at-law). Furthermore, the board will be 
strengthened by an additional member, either Mr. Watson or Mr. R. J. Price, M.P., 
who represents very Jarge interests in this Company; and I thiak you will agree 
that your interests are in good hands. Our object is to proceed on strict business 
lines, and to have more regard to security than to inordinate profits. We believe 
that in this way we shall be able to accomplish very considerable benefits for those 
whose interests are entrusted to us. 

Messrs. Carnaby, Harri wer and Barham were appointed auditors, and a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman concluded the proceedings. 
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THE 


CROWN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, LTD. 


From the REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS for the year ending 31st’ March, 
1902, submitted at the Twelfth Annual Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders 
held on Tuesday, roth June, 1902, in Johannesburg, the following is taken :— 

ACCOUNTS.—The accounts now presented have been divided into two periods, 
viz., from 1st April, 1901, to 17th November, rgor, and 18th November, 1901, to 
31st March, 1902. 

During the first-named period your Battery was not proroducing any gold, and 
the staff was employed in renovating the Machinery and Plant and making some 
much needed additions, so that when permission was granted, everything might be 
in readiness to commence crushing operations without delay. A nett amount of 

30,758 5s. 2d. was expended in effecting the above renovations and additions. In 
the second period a nett profit of 438,764 3s., was earned. The Profit and Loss 
Account therefore stands as follows :— 


Amount standing to Credit at 3rst March, 10901 ~—s. «« 691,989 te 5 
Less expenses 1st April, 1901, to 17th November, r1go1, 

asabove .. at O05 oe ee x6 = 30,750" 5 2 

460,561 7 3 

Add nett Profit as above .. 36 Ry An 38,764 3 0 








: 499,325 10 3 

This sum has been dealt with as follows :— 
Dividend No. 23 of 50 per cent. for 
period ending 31st March, 1902 .. me 
Transferred to Reserve Fund on declara- 
tion of Dividend .. EG ac Be 


460,000 0 o 


6,000 0 oO 





66,000 0 Oo 








Leaving the suinof .. 3 ae 33825 10) 16 


to Credit of Profit and Loss Account at 31st March, 1992. 


A Summary of RECEIPTS and EXPENDITURE from 
31st April, 1888, to 3rst March. 1902, shows tbat for the 
I4 years under review, the Company’s receipts from gold 











accounts and sundry revenue have been se ae -. £3,695,01I0 14 9 
Less Working Expenditure .. se “fe sa ie 2,205,736 Ir IO 
Making the total profit earned to 31st March, 1902 a8 -» 41,398,274 2 11 





This amount has been appropriated as follows :— 


Dividends paid Ag ae bi AS on ae pat 2174000 ONO 
Profit transferred to Working Capital .. 55 50 20,c00 0 O 
Reserve Fund transferred to Working Capital .. oe 27,12t 17 6 
Reserve Fund inves‘ed as per Balance Sheet .. os 99,926 15 2 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account a+ 363 BG 33,525 10 3 


41,398,274 2 11 





From the MANAGER'S REPORT. for the year ending March 31, 1902. 

The Report is divided into two periods, namely, March 31, 1901, to November 17, 
1g901—November 18 to March 31, 1g02, the latter covering the period when milling 
was resumed with one-half of the battery. 


FINANCIAL. 


First Period.— April rst, t1o¢c1—November 17th, rgor :— 
Receiptson Gold Account .. wa aie : oe on Nil. 
Disbursements.—The Total Expenditure for this period was 430,758 ss. 2d., 
which may be summarised as follows :— 











Renovating Machinery and Plant .. sc go ae aie (40; 5COME4 Er 
Completing Mill Repairs and Raising Ore Bins.. Ot Sm OAR) 2. Bs 
Stoping Underground and General Mine Maintenance a5 BHeyey its yf 
Pumping.. #0 ae Re a ae te : 2,703) 17) v4 
Other Expenses, including Mines Defence, 
Less Interest Received .. ae AG oe ate eS .OOS EONS 
430,758 5 2 
Second Period — November 18th, 1901:—March 31st, 1992 :— 
RECEIPTS. 
The Ore Milled during the four months and twelve days was produced as under: 
From the Mine 55 ; x an : 56,689 tons, 
Less waste rock sorted out on 5 os 12,704 tons 


Less Ore in Mill Bins April rst, 1902 a ELON) 





TerONAa,, 





Tons Milled .. ay ae ae é as le Sc 43,875 tons. 


— 





Of the tons mined, 35,392 tons, or 62°43 per cent. came from the Main Reef 
Leader and Main Reef, and 21,297 tons, or 37°57 per cent. from the South Reef. 


Go.Lp.—The total fine ounces produced for the period were as under :— 


Per Ton 
Mill— Ozs. ONES Milled, 
43,875 tons yielded .. 15,489°542 65,352 18 I0 I "483 
Cane ila 5,489°542 £65,35 AL 9 9°483 
Sands and Concentrates : 35,476 
tons, or 80°856 per cent. of 
the ore crushed yielded +» 6,844°578 28,701 14 I 013 L'oor 
Slimes: 8,077 tons, or 18'413 
per cent. of ore crushed 
yielded .. re 20 eae 687°73t 2,904 5 8 O° f 37886 
Slags and By-products 17O°LTg 587 16 3 ©) 0) [atens 

















423,191'965 


rr aE) 


4 57586 


PPR | 


£97,546 15 8 £2 











Saas 


The grade in each ‘department shows a slight decrease compared with the six 
months prior to the war ; this is due to the fact that under present conditions native 
labour is not available to work the smaller higher grade stope:. Rock drills being 
exclusively used in stoping, thereby breaking an excess of Main Reef. 


EXPENDITURE. 


The total expenditure during the working period was £58,782 ras. 8d., including 
working costs and al! additional plant. 
The amount, distributed on a milled tonnage basis, figures out as under :— 


Cost. Cost per Ton. 
Mining Expenses... dc ae 38 ++ 424,305 4 7 £011 O'95r 
Drifting .. o 20 ac a we TES OMe © 0 0°63r 
Crushing and Sorting .. ae 38 *s 1,970 17 10 © 0 10°780 
Transport to Mill .. ie “5 Sp se) 25005 25 19 © o 10'918 
Milling ab) an - ae 675530 7 x © 3 '5°224 
Cyaniding .. re dg - 3 ee (73630 © 2 © 3 57730 
Slimes Bt: 56 ae say a, 208. 63 -0% Oo I 0406 
General Charges .. an AG «. 11,460 6 oO © 5 2°688 
Additions to Plant oe om év> 2,500: 0.0 © 0 8'205 














458,782 12 8 41 6 g'546 
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ORE RESERVES. 
Estimated Ore Reserves in sight on March 31st, 1902: 





Main Reef Leader. South Reef, Totals. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Above the 3rd Level .. a 3,901 3,745 7,646 
5 hh ay, Bo at 2,445 4,025 6,470 
” Uh > Mn =i 05224 6,317 14,541 
23 6th ” ae 21,044 70,092 92,036 
oa wth. 4, ee es) 675,042 99,598 175,240 
rr, 8th ,, xe es 112,439 152,791 265,230 
” oth sy -. , 68 745 63,640 1325385 
“5 Toth s;, ee 23,252 =3 23,252 
Totals’ .. e+ 316,592 400,208 716,890 





Although 97,1¢2 tons of ore from April rst, 1899, to March 31st, 1902, were 
mined in excess of the tonnage developed, an increase is shown over the reserves in 
sight as at 31st March, 1899; this is accounted for by the fact that the ground 
resettling in the upper levels makes it possible to recover a certain portion of the 
pillars left standing, and a further increase is due to generally carrying the stopes 
wider than was first estimated. 

In conclusion, Mr. H.'S. Stark, the General Manager, says: The working costs 
per ton for the period covering the time since crushing was resumed were neces- 
sarily slightly higher than the period previous to the war. This was due to the 
extra expense in re-starting after so long a shut-down, and to the fact that nearly 
all of the surface staff of employees were required as if the full number of sta mps 
had been running. I wish to place on record my high appreciation of the loyal 
co-operation of ail the officials during the trying times that have been passed 
through, both in defending the property, and the extra effort required in re-starting 
operations. 


BALANCE SHEET, 3ist March, 1902. 


CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 
To Capital Account— 


120,000 Shares of 1 each .. se a 55 aie .. £120,000 0 O 
Share Premium Account — 
Premium on Shares sold ae Hn £116,187 0 oO 


Revenue Account— 
Revenue appropriated for Working Capital 
Reserve Account— 


20,000 0 O 

















Appropriated fur Working Capital .. ae 27,121 17 6 
s——— | 402,300 17 6 
£283,308 17 6 
Reserve Fund— 
Per contra AG ats sta ots An ats ous 99,926 15 2 
Sundry Creditors— 
On account Wages, Stores, &c. .. oe es 27,272. 12.6 
Unclaimed Dividend Account— 
No. 12 .. ie 53 ae 54 210 0 
No. 14 -. oe 38 We an © {5 © 
No. 23 .. 35 35 be AS o 5 fo 
No. 24. o. (6 me % ste G3 Oo oO 
66 9 o 
Coupon 32 still unpresented ae Sb ai L54, 10) 0 
Dividend No. 25 ee AS ue 56 +. 60,000 0 o 
De Nationale Bank, Ltd. (General Account)— 
Overdraft at Johannesburg .. 45 -s 3,039 15 6 
eae 79,533 6 o 








Profit and Loss Account— 


Balance .. 33:325 19 3 


oe oe ee o* oe ee oe oe 











4487,094 8 it 





PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 

By Mine Property— 
Paid to Vendors 56,000 Shares of reach .. 
Paid to Vendors, Cash_ . Bo a i: 
Purchase Price of Freehold of Mijnpacht, 
Cash Si Gp ee fe oe a 


456,000 © Oo 
18,009 0 Oo 


26,000 0 oO 





4100,000 0 0 
Property Account— 
Purchase Price of Claims (43}) 
for Mill Site Be a vie 
Purchase Price of Claims (8) on 
Farm Turffontein a0 do 325 0 O 





2,912 0 0 
Water Rights— 
60 Stamp Mill Water Right 5b 


120 20 ae oe 


570 © 0 
3,000 0 Oo 





“ 3,500 0 0 
Reservoirs and Dams— 

















Mill Water Dam .. oe or 3,714 17 10 
Mill Tailings Dam ae aC 861 7 2 
Mill Service Reservoir .. ae TG eONeey 
Mine Service Reservoir .. 628 18 7 
. — - 6,359 14 2 
Machinery and Plant— 
r20-Stamp Milland Water Service 57,614 17 11 
Electric Plant, Power and. Light- 
ing Bc ie ee SG tees Gey 
120 Stamp Mill Cyanide Works.. 16,284 17 7 
Tram Plant, Surface and Under- 
ground .. do 50 an 7-X3r ite O 
Workshops Plant .. a 3,700 15 10 
Rock Drilling Plant a ae) 115382 5 
No. 1 Main Shaft, Hauling and 
Pumping Gear, &c. .. oe 1,525 0 0 
No. 2 Main Shaft, Hauling and 
Pumping Gear, &c. .. ot: 800 0 oO 
Incline Shaft Head Gear, Stone 
Breakers, Engines, &c. So naT 2; O42) 00 uax 
Carts and Harness sis BO 222 I Q 
Assay Plant, Surveying Instru- 
ments, Piping Millto Mine and 
Sundries .. - ae a 1,083 14 2 
ect Spee ee eyes 
Buildings Account.. ap ee 21,46 12 2 
Mine Development — 
Main Shaft and Crosscuts oe 24,261 I Q 
as 183,308 17 6 
Slimes Plant 19,167 1 10 4283,308 17 6 


Less amounts received to date for 
Accumulated Slimes sold 17,071 15 9 
a 2,095 6. = 
Buildings and Permanent Works— 
Amounts expended on Perma- 
nent Works to be written off 
monthly .. ae 55 Be 
Less amount written off for 


Cyanide Tanks and Spares .. 


5,441 10 0 


3.751 7 4 
———__—_—— I,690 2 8 
Quartz Account— 

tro tons in Stock at 31st March 
Insurances, Licences, and Rents 

paid in advance .. = ve 
Stores and Materials— 

In Stock as per Ledger .. 


In hands of Agents at Coast rH 


75 10 2 
1,046 4 7 


9,644 15 3 
113766: 19/52 


2t,41t § 4 
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Rand Mutual Assurance Com- 
pany, 253 shares of £10 each ? ° sist Mareh. 1902. : 
(és paid and £2 ros. premium) $1j897 x0 0 Mill, Cyanide and Slimes Works—43,875 tons milled. 
Less Dividend received .. f 253 0 0 TO EXPENDITURE FOR PERIOD 18th NOVEMBER, 1901, TO 3ist MARCH, 1902. 
1,644 10 0 Mining Expenses— 
Cash’on hand‘in'Office .. aH 226 13 9 Wages Moropeans -- 46,342 6 5 
De Nationale Bank, Limited, Wages, Kaffirs, inclusive of 
Manager’s Account ; pate aT tiad dom 2 Food or oe ss e40n dn 3 
Union Bank of London, Limited 7,087 6 Io Explosives .. v- 828.16 7 
De Nationale Bank, Limited, Tools, Stores, &o.. Aa ee g53202) 3. .9 
Dividend Account ive ne 66 9 © Mining Timber ae ce) “40702: 7 
Gold on Consignment i ~. 42,056 17 © Workshops Account os) ThGIS MO 4 
51,815 0 9 Electric eight oe we 205, 10) 3 
Gold seized by Transvaal Government, as per Contractors . ne on Ov24Onnay 7 
Bank receipts, 6,375°45 zs. se ete -- 22,894 10 5 
Sundry Debtors 5 ae ee oe Gio 2,186 6 3 24,380 14 9 
= 103,858 163 Less rro tons on hand 75 10 2 
Reserve Fund — — 24,305 4 7 
478,245 18s. 8d. British 23 percent. Consols.. 85,917 6 2 Cost perton £0 1t o'951 
44,350 Rand Mines 5 per cent. Debentures .. 4,777 9 © Drifts and Winzes Expenses— 
Union Bank, not vet invested .. 53 os 6,000 0 oO Wages, Europeans... 2170 
43,200 Mexico Electric Fee oa 5 per cent. Wages, Kaffirs, inclusive 
Debentures | 80 ee sie a 3;232 0 0 of Food 7 ra O19) 5 
—— 99,926 15 2 Tools, Stores, &e. 46 1614 8 
—— Workshops Account .. 3.0) 7, 
£487,094 8 11 Contractors oe ae QL 17 6 
Saree Cost per ton, 0°631d. —— 115 9 2 
H. R. NETHERSOLE, Secretary. (Signed) W. a? ROGERS) ». Sorting and Crushing Expenses— 
H. C. BOYD ‘i Directors, Wages, Europeans .. 246 6 10 
Examined and found correct in terms of oun Report, Wages, Kafhrs, inclusive 
of Food oo ws | ©4O5 TORO 
FRED. J. MOLLER ) Tools, Stores, &c. ot, jhe nea) ao) 
THOS. DOUGLAS ; Auditors. Workshops Account .. 453 19 I 
Chartered Acccuntant Stables Account oe bre oe 
' JOHANNESBURG, 21st May, 1902. Cost per ton, 10°780d. I,970 17 10 
Transport Expenses— 
Wages, Europeans ... 27018 8 
Wages, Kaffirs, inclu- 
: sive of Food .. Jo bison) 13 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for Period 1st April, Workshops Account .. 275 7 7 
Tools, Stores, &c. o¢ 0,207 1EOnE 
1901, to 17th November, 1901. Stables Account... +" 3 02 
ost per ton, 10’918d. £99525 *9 
EXPENSES FOR PERIOD ist APRIL, 1901, TO 17th NOVEMBER, 1901. Milling Expenses— 
ae Underground Expenses : Wages, Europeans .. 1,832 I4 10 
General Cleaning up .«. 56 oe 4955 18 1 Wages, Kaffrs, inclu- 
Hand Stoping .. ae es I,3901 19 7 sive of Food .. 254 9 10 
Pumping under Contract o0 ae 2,793 vk Tools, Stores, Chemi- 
Platelaying ae ae : Be 38 2 2 cals, &e. 4,425 7 5 
Timbering : +. 296 17 10 Electric Light Account 281 19 6 
Shafts, Skips, Rollers, me) eek 67, ne Workshops a 741 18 6 
Head Gear ; a Bb Ag 55 10 T Cost per ton, 3s. 5 ‘204d. 7:530 7 = 
Boiler Repairs .. se poly aEGe) 1G. ae) Cyanide Expenses— 
Air Compressor Repairs ore ep) ARGS) a4 Wages, Europeans ++ 1,315 2 9 
Engine Repairs .. bg we ee cay |e) Wages, Kaffirs, inclusive 
Electric Bells—Mine 36 o 5c 25 (6) of Food ‘ 973, L207, 
Winding . Ao a a do eepear heyy Tools, Stores,  Chem- 
Coal Bunkers! Be Bb ad 83 (ome icals, &c. 4.571. 3 0 
Rock Drill Maintenance Se aan 203) One, Electric Light Account 175. 6) en 
—— £6,676 18 x1 Workshops Account .- 595 4 9 
Crushers and Sorting Table et enee® 263 14 8 Cost per ton, 3s. 5°739d. 73080) 9 2 
Transport Expenses an oo 452 8 4.9 Slimes Expenses— 
Battery Expenses : Wages, Europeans +. 547 14 10 
General Cost .. 55 Ac sa pTSONnoane Wages, Kaffir:, inclusive 
.Mill Repairs... 36 ote A LOPSOE D5 Aro, | of Food 6 ee tao 7 00 
Mill Engine OM Ne er48 2°70) Tools, Stores, ‘Chem- 
Engine Room—Electric Plant we) AIGA ECU TD icals, &c. wi 5302 6 5 
Mill Boilers oe 53 e. sen NeAgONET 0e Electric Light Account 5m 15) 5 
Water Service .. ‘ee a 33 Br 16 6 Workshops Account .. 147 i 
Pumping Station AP Be youpaza2er4e i Cost per ton, 1s. o°406d. 2,208) 3 2 
7,813 12 6 General Charges— 
Cyanide Works Expenses iE ie 1,401 16 5 Salaries .. ee 82,0520 OMS 
Slimes Plant : Expenses.. iD es 2812 4 Stationery, Printing, Ad- 
General Expenses : vertising, &c. ae 403 Ours 
Shaft Reservoir .. 55 Ba vp MESAONRO Licences and Rents .. 105 12 8 
Roads _.. oe oe ac je. WEIS a4 Interest and Commission 643 6 o 
Electric Lights .. ae oc ie Piceerey 13 Sundry Expenditure... 4,814 6 o 
Stables... c £6 a ek yeatey C5 Directors’ and Audit Fees 1,170 3 10 
General Quarters’ Repairs 3h ao Rguiston wu vel General Maintenance .. 2,5'7 6 1t 
Workshops 36 be = 999 16 6 =e 
Telephone oe ensae romeo 11,77t 9 IL 
Targets for C. M.R.A.. 48 HS Bi 4 a8 Less Amount to Credit 
3,601 I g for Interest received 31 3 If 
Defence of Property .. * 260212 8 Cost per ton 5s. 2°688d. 11,460 6 0 
Balance of Caretaking Account. ASS TOME Additions to Machinery and Plant— 
Retaining Salaries a8 VSS 0 OMS Cost per ton 8'205d. £503 0 © 
Manager Secretarial Department 2) E7301 40 0 Total Working Expenditure 
Capetown Office. . 255 2:0 8 o for Period— = 58,782 12 8 
‘London Office—Consulting Engineer, Total cost per ton -» St 6 9546 
Directors, &c.. = oi Sa, Ee 5Or Ie 6 Dividend Account— 
— 6,304 12 Ir Dividend No. 25, 50 per 
Sub. Chamber of Mines a 56 52 10 oO cent. . 5c 60,000 0 o 
Insurances fe 35 +. 458 13 4 Reserve Fund— 
Rent and Licences ae dr So ike 7} Amount carried to Re- 
Sanitation Fees . Sen LS 7 er serve Fund equal to 
Water for Household Purposes vs OO 14 ar ro per cent. of Dividend 6,009 0 oO 
Stationery, &c. .. ts ee -20T)15 0G eer 00] O00 ONO 
Law Fees ere OS 77) nO 24, zeta 8 
Interest and Exchange ¢ on Draft .. 22210 4 Balance oe oe ee a a .: . a s+ 33.325 10 3 
Native Labour .. 50 50 ee BB ide} | fa) ae 
Medical Fees .. os a sy “YOR O £158,108 2 11 
SUnCLeSe MME es negml ae) 413 07 ny ¢ : : . ee 
pee * 1,857 7 8 Mill, Cyanide and Slimes Works—43,875 tons milled. 
itions to Plant: REVENUE. 
Mill Ore Bins .. a Be ae) 2,052 600 By Gold Account for Period ending 31st March, 1902— 
New Smoke Stack .. we we aTe5O) eft 15,489°542 ounces Smelted Gold, from 
Mall Embankment oo . OG a0, Ch. = 43,875 tons Ore Milled. 
New Transformer House .. eis ALAC! Hn, valued at . 465,352 18 10 
New Tailings Wheel .. a ee iS rey 6) 6,844°578 ounces Smelted Gold from 
4,592 18 Ir 35,476 tons pans and 
32, i ie) Concentrates anide 
Balance Forward to Second Period ete 7 3 Works, valued at 19 2O;7OL Id Ex 
SSeS 687°731 ounces Smelted Gold from 
4933504 9 1 8.079 tons Slimes treated, 
SS valued at.. oc +. 2,904 5 8 
RECEIPTS FOR PERIOD ist APRIL, 1901, TO 17th NOVEMBER, 1901. 23,021 "851 ounces. 96,958 19 5 
By Interest received .. ae Be, oy ee «. 06063 0 5 — 
Rents op, es es oe emers6y O08 170°114 ounces Gold in Slag and 
Old Machinery sold we Se we ey nA 59 16 6 Bye-Products, sold for . 587 16 3 
Water sold .. nO A 270 3 Total Revenue for Period Se 4 ae as 07,546 15 8 
Refund Wages, Protection of Property an os 304 15 0 
Labour Supplied .. Se oe AS aC oe 4615 2 Total Revenue per ton 42 4 5'589 
Sundries, Natives, &c. .. ee ats Bo es 249 19 4 
Refund—Insurance oT ae «s 377. «9:10 By Balance forward from First Period.. 60,561 7 3 
Advertising Expenses, Refunded ae me 66 617 6 SS, aa 
; £2,184 16 8 4158,108 2 11 
Rat anGe Mica tet ene es + is se ¥e DESO IRTe 9 The Directors’ Quarterly Report to June 30, rg02z, as to Revenue and Expendis 
ture on the basis of 70 stamps shows 32,803 tons milled, the cost being 


493,504 9 1 £43)749 17S. 5d., and the value 495,874 4s , the profit being £52, 124 6s. 7d. 
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EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 





CALENDAR OF THE STUART PAPERS BELONC- 


ING TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING, preserved at Windsor Castle. 
Vol. I. 2s, r1d. 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION. Re- 


port on Manuscripts in Various Collections. Vol, I. Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
Burford, and Lostwithiel Corporations ; the Counties of Wilts and Worcester ; 
the Bishop of Chichester; and the Deans and Chapters of Chichester, 
Canterbury, and Salisbury. ¢s. 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS OF HIS GRACE 


THE DUKE OF PORTLAND, K.G. Preserved at Welbeck Abbey. 
Vol. VI., 1s. 9d. ; Vol. VII., 2s. 3d. 


CENSUS OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 1901. 


County of Warwick. Area, Houses, and Population; also Population 
classified by Ages, Condition as to Marriage, Occupations, Birthplaces, and 
Infirmities. 1s, 1d. 


CENSUS OF ENGLAND AND WALES, County 


of York. Area, Houses, and Population ; also Population classified by Ages, 
Condition as to Marriage, Occupations, Birthplaces, and Infirmities. 4s. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE TRADE OF THE 


UNITED KINGDOM WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND 
BRITISH POSSESSIONS. igo. 4s. 10d. 


BETTING. REPORT FROM THE SELECT COM- 


MITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS ON BETTING, together with 
the Proceedings of the Committee and Minutes of Evidence. 1s. 8d. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. Return showing the In- 


come and Expenditure, and also the number of Persons admitted to visit the 
Museum and the Museum of Natural History in each year from 1896 to Igo1, 
&c. od. 


SPECIAL REPORTS ON EDUCATIONAL SUB- 


JECTS. Vol. VI.—Preparatory Schools for Boys: their place in English 
Secondary Education. Issued under the direction of MicHart E. SapDLer. 
Price by Post, 2s. 74d. Vol. VII.—Rural Education in France. 1s. 4d. 
Vo]. 1X.— Education in Germany. 2s. 7d. Vol. X.—Education in the United 
States. 2s,3d. Vol. X1.— Education in the United States. 2s. 6d. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Final 


Despatch, containing List of Officers who have in his opinion rendered excep- 
tionally good service during the campaign. 434d. 


PORT OF LONDON. Report of His Majesty’s 


Commissioners appointed to inquire into the subject of the Administration of 
the Port of London and other matters connected therewith, as. 10d. 


INFANTRY TRAINING, 1902. Is. 
COMBINED’ TRAINING, 


Cavalry, and Artillery.) 6d. 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARY EDUCATION. Re- 


port of the Committee appointed to consider the Education and Training of 
Officers of the Army; together with Appendix, 1s. 3d. Volume containing 
Minutes of Evidence, 2s. od. 


MY GARDENER. A Practical Handbook for 
the Million. By H. W. Warp. of Rayleigh Nurseries (late Head Gardener to 
the Earl of Radnor), Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 

‘“A businesslike -and scientific, yet not abstruse, work on gardening is ‘My 

Gardener.’ ”’—Morning Leader. 

“It is altogether a practical, well-written, and well got-up treatise on gardening, 
whether as regards vegetables, fruits, or flowers.”—Rural World. 


FLEETS (GREAT BRITAIN AND  FOREICN 


COUNTRIES). Return showing the Fleets, distinguishing Battleships 
built and building, Cruisers built and building ; Coast Defence. 10d. 


NAVIGATION LAWS. Return containing a Re- 


print of the Appendix to the Fifth Report from the Select Committee on the 
Navigation Laws, 1847, entitled ‘‘ A Comparative View of the Navigation Laws 
of 1660 and 1847.” 24d. 


Lord Kitchener’s 


1902. (Infantry, 





SECOND EDITION. . Cloth, res. 6d. 


THE PRESERVATION OF OPEN SPACES AND 


OF FOOTPATHS AND :OTHER RIGHTS OF WAY. By Sir Rosert 
Hunter, M.A., J.P., Solicitor to the Post Office. 


The First Edition of this Work having been exhausted, a Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged, is now offered to the public. 

The object of the Author has been to furnish ‘those who are interested in pre- 
serving the open lands of the country and the footpaths and other means by which 
rural England may be enjoyed by the public, with a statement of the law bearing 
on the subject. 


The Author’s long connection with the movement for the Preservation of Open 
Spaces and Footpaths is wellknown. ‘The present work is the outcome of nearly 
thirty-five years’ practical experience in relation to such questions. The subject is 
treated ina manner intelligible to laymen, while no pains have been spared to make 
the book serviceable to lawyers. 


In the present edition recent Statutes and Cases have been noticed, and the whole 
text carefully revised. Several chapters have been added, and amongst the ques- 
tions discussed is the position of Cyclists on highways. : 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS ON SALMON 


FISHERIES. Part I. 


RATES AND ASSESSMENTS. A Guide to the 


Law of Parochial and Local Rates and Assessments, with the Practice of the 
Union Assessment Committee and of Rating Appeals. By L. Gacues. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. 


Report and Maps. 1s. 


HIGHWAYS AND LOCOMOTIVES. By L. Gacues, 


Author of ‘‘ Rates and Assessments ” and ‘‘ The Law Relating to Markets and 
Fairs.” Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PROTECTION: THE VIEWS OF A MANUFAC- 
TURER. ByG. Bync. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

*T don’t think I shall be laying myself open to the charge of exaggeration in 

declaring this book to be the most valuable work upon Protection which has yet 


been published in England...... It is a book which everyone should read.” 
Linancial News. 


A CUIDE TO THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS, 


1875 & 1890, AND THE LOCAL. GOVERNMENT ACTS, 1888 & 1894, 
with the Incorporated Acts relating to Urban and Rural District Councils, 
together with the Private Street Works Act, 1892. By L. Gacugs, L.M.M., 
B.A., Barrister (Counsel to the Associations of District Councils). 3s. 6d. 


THE LAW RELATING TO FACTORIES AND 


WORKSHOPS. By May E. AsraHam (Mrs. H. J. Tennant), formerly one 
of Her late Majesty’s Superintending Inspectors of Factories. and ARTHUR 
LLEWELYN Davies, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Fourth Edition. 
Now ready. Cloth, 5s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE SECOND QUEEN’S ROYAL 


REGIMENT, now the Queen’s (Royal West Surrey) Regiment. By the late 


Colonel JoHN Davis, Aide-de-Camp to the King, F.S.A.. Vol. IV. From 


180) to 1087. 24s. net. 


ENGLISH ARMY LISTS AND COMMISSION RECI- 


STERS, 166-1714. Vol. V.—1702-1707. Edited and Annotated by CHARLES 
Datton, F.RG.S. 25s. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER- 


GENERAL ON THE POST OFFICE. sd. 


PRACTICE NOTES ON TAXATION OF COSTS. 


Settled by the Masters. In Hilary, Easter, and Trinity Sittings, 1902. 6d. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON SEWACE DISPOSAL. 


Second Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire and report what 
Methods of treating and disposing of Sewage may. be properly adopted. 
(Scientific Investigations.) 4s. rod. 


ALL PUBLIC BILLS UNDER DISCUSSION IN 


EITHER HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT are on Sale to the public. 


ALL ACTS OF PARLIAMENT, PARLIAMENTARY 
PAPERS, AND GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS are on Sale. 





DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 


To meet the convenience of customers, and to prevent any delay in supply, we accept deposits of large or 
small sums—varying according to the probable extent of orders—we undertaking to despatch on day of issue 
copies of all Bills or Papers or Blue Books on any particular subject which the customer may define. ; 

The system has been much appreciated by a large number of gentlemen interested in the passage of Bills 


through both Houses. 





LONDON: EAST eHARDING STREET, E'C, 








REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by SpotriswoopE & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by FrepERICK WiLL1am WYLty, at the Office, 33 Southampton 
Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 30 August, 1902. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. . : . 285 MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES (continued) : | REVIEWS (continued) : 
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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 





NOTICE: This week's tssue contains the first of a series of 
Jour articles on French Ratlway Development. 
Pi Qotes) OF aT iyi. 

The danger of mistaken tolerance is becoming painfully 
apparent in the Cape. A party of loyalists complained 
to Sir J. Gordon Sprigg of the boycotting tyranny to 
which they were being subjected. At a crisis, when a 
proper sense of statesmanship may prevent years of 
trouble, the man who has been given with foolish 
generosily every opportunity to justify his own claim to 
loyalty, rebuffs almost with insolence a deputation who 
seeks to find a solution for one of the chief sources of 
danger in the Colony. It is remarkable that even those 
papers which supported Mr. Chamberlain’s decision and 
Sir J. Gordon Sprigg’s political philosophy are growing 
anxious. 
to South Africa are unhappily consistent. He first 
gave up his own party, because his own party had lost 
confidence in him and his creed. He then went over to the 
Bond under the specious plea that it was necessary in 
order to insure the passing of the indemnity measures. 
‘Now he begins to show that he is part of. the Bond, 
liable to its control, if not infected with its prejudices. 
It is a not unimportant comment on this rejection of 
his political assurances that since he left England he 
has also broken other and commercial promises. 








The Boer Generals have been described, not with 
strict verbal accuracy, as arriving ‘‘incognito”. But 
though they did not travel in any disguise more com- 
plete than that conferred by a frock coat and a top hat 
the people showed commendable sense in avoiding the 
excesses of clamour which greeted their first appearance. 
They themselves, in a manner fitted for diplomatists, 
have been reticent, have avoided all advertisement and 
published their refusal to be interviewed. Of their 
immediate intentions we know this much that they have 
had an interview with Mr. Chamberlain. It is certain 
that one of their pleas was for official recognition of 
the Taal; and it is well to notice in this reference that 
an organisation has been formed in Pretoria to acquire 
Dutch teachers and to cancel the efforts of the British 
education department. Sir Wilfrid Laurier has ex- | 
pressed, privately, his strong hope that the Taal would 
be treated as the French language has been treated in 
Canada; but even he, on the same occasion, acknow- 
ledged that the double language was productive of 


The steps in his progress since he returned | 





considerable delay and expense in public business and. 
a continuous cause of social and political friction. If 
this is so of French and in Canada what will be the 
issue of the encouragement of the Taal in Africa ? 


British ignorance of the native question in South 
Africa was never more emphasised than in the com- 
ments on Sir A. Lawley’s new ordinance for taxing 
natives. It provides with the necessary exemptions 
for a £2 annual capitation tax on every male adult and 
also £2 for every wife after the first. Estimated by 
the rate of wages the tax is undoubtedly considerable, 
though the new rule will ensure the natives the full 
meed of justice for the first time since the great trek of 
Boers from Cape Colony. They then moved to the 
north from no other reason than objection to the emanci- 
pation of slaves and throughout their history have 
proved on the natives their objection to the principle of 
the emancipation laws. It is now from the party who. 
were lately known as pro-Boers that the objection to the 
tax has come. 


The misconceptions come from the fallacy that the 
native is to be judged like the income tax payer at 
home. It is his way, if he can, to make his wife work; 
and when she has earned enough money, he buys with 
it another wife who may do more work and earn the 
father of the family more money and more leisure. The 
new tax is partly designed as much to make the native 
work do the work himself; and if it has this effect it 
will confer an equal benefit to the native’s character 
and the prospect of the country. The work of re- 
patriation in the two colonies is still full of difficulties. 
One of the present hardships is that repatriated burghers 
have to wait an unduly 'ong time for compensation for 
stock which was required by the army authorities after 
the surrender was made. The difficulty is increased by 
the ignorance of the people and the doubling of appli- 
cations. Some do not realise that the compensation 
from the military is distinct from the special fund of 
43,000,000; and those that do, may not be averse 
from applying to both. The difficulty is typical of the 
situation. 


President Roosevelt has filled a second week with 
speeches and now he has made his pious opinions on 
trusts as clear as his interpretation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Theoretically he would have American business. 
men see that he rather admires the trusts as promotive of 
the national welfare ; but adds the rider that their capa- 
city for harm, which is a corollary of their possession of 
power, calls for greater control by the sovereign autho- 
rity. If President Roosevelt had not said it the opinion 
would amount to nothing, and, as it is, it provides an 
inadequate cause for the stir of feeling. The German 
press is still busy explaining that the new Monroe 
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Doctrine is aimed at Great Britain and Canada ; much | the principle ‘‘ Fas est et ab hoste doceri”. For 


of the English press is as busy preaching that the 
States have no wish but to express the best friendship 
for Great Britain. Both are equally wrong. The 
German papers will perhaps most irritate President 
Roosevelt and the English most amuse the typical 
American citizen. 


One incident in the President’s tour was nearly fatal. 
He and his friends were driving to Lenox through 
Pittsfield and as they came round a bend of the road at 
a point where two street railway lines diverge, a car 
coming down ‘‘at a terrific speed” ran unchecked into 
the coach, and smashed it to pieces. Mr. Craig, a 
secret service agent, was killed on the spot and nothing 
but good fortune saved the rest of the party. Perhaps 
the chief impression that is left by a short visit to an 
American town is the reckless driving of the electric 
cars. The elaborate crates which they now carry in front 
of them have saved some lives, but the toll is still heavy. 
It is reported that when President Roosevelt asked the 
driver why he did not respond to the signal and ease 
up, he replied that the right of way was his. The 
answer whether true or not gives a very accurate idea 
of the normal attitude of the American who is so fond 
of liberty that he does not wish his own to be ham- 
pered by another’s safety. 


The repression of the crime of boycotting has been 
taken more seriously by Mr. Wyndham than by Sir J. 
Gordon Sprigg. By the proclamation issued from 
Dublin on Monday almost a half of Ireland is now made 
to come under one section or another of the Crimes Act 
of 1887. By some perverted ingenuity the extension 
has been attributed to the influence of Lord Barrymore. 
The cause is really no more subtle than this that under 
present conditions men guilty of crime are liable to be 
acquitted by the prejudice of the jury. On its face 
the extension of these sections of the Crimes Act may 
mean no more than this and need not necessarily imply 
that crime is more frequent in the prescribed districts than 
in others. The favourite arguments of the Irish leaders 
from the relative statistics of crime are beside the point. 
At the same time it is in the particular crime of Boycott 
that the miscarriage of justice chiefly occurs; and in 
some places Section 2 of the Crimes Act which has 
special reference to ‘‘intimidating conspiracies” has 
been put in operation, as well as Sections 3 and 4, which 
arrange for the appointment of special juries and the 
change of the place of trial. Agitations of different sorts : 
one to enforce the partition of grazing lands in a certain 
way, another forthe lowering of a particular farmer’s rent, 
another of personal intimidation have been stimulated 
by the fresh activity of the United Irish League, and 
Lord Dudley has taken the only step possible. The 
inclusion of the County Borough of Dublin has so far 
caused most discussion, but such local details and dis- 
cussions may safely be left to those on the spot. 


There is some parallel between the Irish and the Poles, 
who have this week given the German Emperor a cold 
reception at Posen; but with extreme astuteness he par- 
tially succeeded in increasing cordiality by announcing 
that the line of fortifications, which restricted the ease 
of commercial intercourse, were to be destroyed, and in 
selecting the occasion of the visit as an excuse for alter- 
ing a policy that had failed. But in the light of recent 
prosecutions his angry denial that any effort had been 
made to extinguish racial peculiarities and traditions was 
little less than extravagant ; andit is too late to deny that 
the Catholic members have had reasonable grounds of 
offence. The partition of Poland was one of the great 
bullying crimes of history and its effects cannot be 
explained away in a speech or two. Perhaps no nation, 
certainly not Britain, is quite safe in criticising the 
greed of another; but it is evidence of an admirable 
courage in argument for the parties to the partition of 
Poland to show a sensitive horror at the case of South 
Africa. The Poles had at any rate no scheme for 
establishing a Polish supremacy nor had they oppressed 
natives to bully. 


General Roberts and a considerable number of officers 
have accepted the invitation of the Kaiser to the German 
manceuvres. The invitation is a pleasant extension of 








though Germany is not an enemy of ours, but rather, 
if the Germans would believe it, a natural ally, she 
may at least be described as a rival. The officers with 
Lord Roberts may learn a good deal; but it is a pity 
that Lord Kitchener could not go with him. During 
the course of the war the German military attaché gave 
him an invitation which Lord Kitchener provisionally 
accepted ; and he added, with the modesty of the man 
who can afford to be modest, ‘‘ The fact is, I know 
nothing about tactics”. Perhaps the paper tacticians 
were not the most successful in South Africa; but the 
Boer War is likely to remain to unique ; and a man of 
the strength of observation of Lord Kitchener could 
scarcely fail to learn something from the organised 
by the greatest students of tactics in the world. 


The demands now made by the Russian press for 
reopening intercourse with Afghanistan and establishing 
a Russian representative at Kabul may be taken as the 
usual adjunct to activity elsewhere. In this instance 
the point of interest is Persia and her Gulf—the real 
storm centre of the East in the present and the imme- 
diate future. The pretensions of Russia as now declared 
are not limited to Northern Persia where she is already 
supreme but embrace the whole country and its terri- 
torial waters. This advance brings her in conflict not 
only with England who is paramount in the Gulf but 
also with Germany who seeks a terminal station there 
for the Baghdad railway. The answer to it is the com- 
mencement of the railway from Quetta to Nushki on 
the new trade route to Eastern Persia, which has now 
been actually put in hand. The advantage of this 
route again is likely to be neutralised by the manipula- 
tion of the Persian customs, under Russian guidance, 
so as practically to cripple British Indian commerce 
with Persia. It is against this tariff that English inter- 
vention is urgently demanded if the trade is to be saved. 
In view of these complications the Afghan reference is 
no doubt a reminder that troubles may be raised also 
in a quarter where British feeling has always and justly 
been very sensitive. It will be time enough for Russia 
seriously to take up Afghanistan when she has 
swallowed Persia. 


The thirty-fifth annual Congress of Trade Unions has 
been held in the Holborn Town Hall during the week. 
It has had a programme before it which has been-«more 
remarkable for its ambition than for the value of the 
speeches that have been made on its numerous items. 
The only practical conclusion of any importance is that 
consideration of the Taff Vale Railway case has led to 
the opinion of the uselessness of attempting to evade 
it by any devices to protect the funds. If it is to be 
reversed the view now is that the only way to do it 
must be by inducing Parliament to return to the law as 
it was understood by the unions before that event. The 
means for that end is to be the creation of a larger 
and more active labour representation in Parliament. 
But Mr. Cremer, M.P., who addressed the Congress, 
told its members they would only realise the difficulties 
when they got to the House and some of them would 
become terribly disillusioned; the sanguine ones of 
to-day would become the desponding ones of to-morrow. 
When the excitement has subsided the unions will 
probably find that their true aim will be to get exactly 
defined what the law is in regard to picketing and con- 
spiracy. Then they can face their responsibilities know- 
ing exactly where they stand. 


The Congress has once again by a large majority 
refused to assent to the proposal that industrial disputes: 
shall be settled by what is called compulsory arbitra- 
tion. It is the old fear of not getting an unbiassed Court 
of Arbitration; that is the pretext but in fact it 
appears that unbiassed in the minds of some trade 
unionists means a determination always to settle 
disputes in favour of the men. This is fanatical and 
not reasonable trade unionism. One delegate said 
they should take the example of New Zealand 
by increasing labour representation in Parliament and 
then there would be no need for compulsion. Another 
said they could ‘‘ go” for compulsory arbitration if they 
had more labour members. This Congress will certainly 
take the palm for reckless and ignorance. It is New 
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Zealand that has Jed the way in compulsory arbitration 
courts and as we last week pointed out they have been 
successful. 


At last something has been found for the Hague 
Arbitration Tribunal to do. Most people will have 
forgotten by this time that it is the outcome of that 
fiasco of a Conference at the Hague which the Tsar 
induced the Powers to hold either to bring about dis- 
armament or reduction of armaments for there was 
some dispute about what its real objects were. There 
were a good many speeches of a rodomontade order 
and the whole question has dropped after the Powers 
had realised that they had been made to look a little 
ridiculous. There was a hasty agreement to devise 
some subjects which would furnish a pretext for forming 
an international Court. From that day nothing has 
been done; but now the Court is to adjudicate between 
Mexico and the United States ‘‘ with regard to some 
church property”. Europe is not likely to trouble itself 
about the result. Sir Edward Fry is one of the United 
States representatives. This is of some but not 
absorbing interest. 


Mr. Chamberlain exhausted by his effort to say 
pleasant things to the S. John’s Ambulance Brigade at 
Highbury gave utterance to a sentiment of culpable 
looseness. ‘‘ This country” he said ‘‘ would never sub- 
mit to the expenditure necessary if we were always to be 
prepared for such an exceptional emergency” and he 
added that in such circumstances we should always be 
compelled to ‘‘call upon the voluntary patriotism of a free 
people to supplement the necessary deficiencies in the 
regular service”. Every sort of interpretation of his 
words has been given ; and it must be allowed that the 
/ phrasing of the sentence suggests a sort of acceptance 
of the principle of inefficiency, as if muddled depart- 
ments did not much matter so long as there were 
always a reserve of volunteer patriots. Mr. Chamberlain 
has no right to speak so loosely, but he is in the 
dilemma of all who refuse to accept the principle of 
compulsory service. The one fact that at a critical 
moment in China there were no British troops to send 
~ is a proof that the voluntary system is not adequate to 
the calls of empire ; and with the best War Office and 
Navy in the world we still put our stability at hazard, 
if the complement of drilled troops is insufficient to 
respond to the call of an ‘‘exceptional emergency ”’. 
It is for the exceptional emergencies that armies exist. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s visit to Paris has been remark- 
able alike for the enthusiasm with which he has been 
received and for the correctness of the attitude adopted 
both by French statesmen and the French-Canadian 
Premier. On this occasion he has said and done pretty 
much what he said and did in 1897 when he went to 
France after Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. He loves France 
as the home of his ancestors, but he loves the British 
Empire as the author of Canadian freedom and pros- 
perity. France may well learn from him some useful 
lessons in the art of wise colonisation. To teach 
France was not, however, the object of his trip. He 
went to Paris for purposes of business, and in order 
that there should be no misunderstanding he made it 
clear that political reunion as between Canada and 
France is out of the question. He knows, as France 
knows, that if the Union Jack were hauled down the 
tricolor could never be allowed to wave over Ottawa. 
The Monroe doctrine would have ssmething to say on 
that score. But there is no reason why Canada and 
France should not enjoy closer commercial relations, 
and to effect these has been the object of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s latest visit to Paris. 


A partnership in charity is a rare and very pleasant 
combination. The association of Lord Mount Stephen 
and Lord Strathcona, who have combined to give half 
a million pounds to the Prince of Wales’ Hospital 
Fund, is of old standing. Inthe Jubilee year they gave 
800,000 dollars towards the making of the beautiful 
Victoria Hospital in Montreal and considerably in- 
creased the endowment some years later. The two men 
have been associated in many ways: in business as in 


charity ; and their careers are curiously alike. Both 
are Scotsmen, though Lord Mount Stephen can also 
claim to be a Canadian born, and both made their 
fortunes in Canada in a somewhat similar way. Their 
latest gift brings nearer the hope that in this year 
enough money will be collected to ensure to the hos- 
pitals a sum of £100,000 a year, and one may expect, 
reckoning partly by the impetus always given by a 
striking act of generosity, that the bulk of the sum 
necessary to give such a yearly interest will be col- 
lected. The nation will thus be relieved of one of its 
first duties ; and though this is an error in the philo- 
sophy of the subject, our gratitude is not the less for a 
gift which is munificent and without any suspicion of 
advertisement or any other motive than sheer charity. 


Almost immediately after the horror of the eruption 
of Mont Pelée on 8 May, some of the inhabitants 
returned to the neighbourhood of the volcano and 
began rebuilding their huts! This strange carelessness 
to the continuing menace from the crater has met with 
sudden reward. A further eruption has destroyed the 
village of Morne Rouge a sort of society holiday re- 
sort on the very crest of the hill as completely as 
it blotted out S. Pierre. The loss of life probably 
amounts to at least a thousand and the immediate 
cause of death, if the short accounts may be taken as 
authentic, seems to have come from just the same com- 
bination of mephitic mud and heavy gases. But there 
are signs of catastrophe, vaster if not more terrible 
than the eruption of a volcano. A tidal wave swept 
across the country and a mile of land is said to have 
sunk in the sea. Some of the French men of science, 
in strange contrast to the fatalistic callousness of the 
inhabitants, advise the vacation of the whole island. 
They see indications that this part of the Pacific may 
be about to undergo one of those great upheavals 
which divided the waters from the waters in the early 
period of the earth’s shrinkage. 


In the face of such catastrophes elemental disasters 
nearer home seem of small account, but on Tuesday 
night a south-easterly gale of great severity, from which 
London was one of the few places exempt, did great 
damage among the shipping, especially on both sides of 
the Irish Channel. The rain was worst in Belfast where 
the streets were flooded, all traffic suspended, and 
many houses had to be vacated owing to the floods. 
As the gales were the cause of wrecks from Plymouth 
to the Firth of Forth it is feared that the total of lives 
lost may be greater than appears by the first accounts : 
and the loss of property especially to farmers may be 
considerable. A gale of yet greater violence was experi- 
enced in Algoa Bay. It was at one time feared that 
the Union Castle liner ‘‘ Scot” was wrecked. In all over 
fifty lives have been lost and the damage done to 
shipping in Port Elizabeth is likely to call serious 
attention to the deficiencies of that very primitive 
harbour. This is not the first time that great destruc- 
tion of life and property on that coast has come from 
inefficient harbourage; and some large scheme for 
making better accommodation for shipping is likely 
soon to be undertaken. 


The week has been full of disasters. On Wednesday 
there was another serious colliery accident in the 
Rhymney Valley. Probably owing to a fall of earth 
an explosion of gas occurred in a coal-pit at Abertysswg. 
At the time 112 men, an unusually small number, 
were in the mine and 16 have lost their lives either 
owing to the direct force of the explosion or the fall of 
earth. All the bodies have now been recovered. One 
may well wonder that science has found no method of 
preventing the frequency of such explosions, and the 
most effective method of checking the range of the ex- 
plosion is nothing more elaborate than to water freely. 
As in every colliery disaster the courage of the rescue 
parties and as far as one can tell the coolness of the 
miners at work has been conspicuous. It is never a 
question of finding volunteers but of selecting the best 
qualified workers. Happily none of the rescue party 
lost his life, though two suffered severely from the 
afterdamp. 


Cotas 
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The First of September has this year lost all its pride 
of date. The crops are so late that it has been quite 
impossible to begin general shooting, and the sight of 
very tiny partridges hung in grim rows in front of the 
poulterers’ shops gives unpleasant proof that in places 
the birds are as backward as the crops. But however 
little shooting may be done on the First the allusions 
to ‘.S. Partridge” and the ‘‘ familiar crack of the rifle 
(sic) on the moors”’ come as pat as ever to the date. It 
should be easy for some mechanical artist to arrange a 
clock by which the recurrence of certain dates should 
automatically shoot out the due list of terms. Of the 
sport in his day Penn said: ‘‘ to shoot well flying is well ; 
but to attempt it has more of vanity than of judgment”. 
The judgment which he missed in the sportsmen of his 
day is not less deficient in those who, having never 
shot well, have the vanity to make the attempt to write 
about it. They miss the mark. 


Some good sense and a good deal of business-like 
instinct have been shown in the regulations of the 
prolonged motor-car trial that has been made during 
the week. As the test is almost entirely for strength 
and trustworthiness and the prize may be won by an 
average pace of thirteen miles an hour, it is the 
more curious to notice that in certain, as it were, pre- 
scribed districts the police were instructed to insist on 
the strict letter of the law. The police, who by no fault 
of their own, are as ignorant of time as the normal 
handler of the stop-watch in local sports, are only 
capable of deciding in extreme cases; and numbers of 
the cases of arrest are merely captious. Whatever 
may be our feelings on the highway when we are 
covered with dust by passing motors, it is clear that 
they have come to stay. We need not adopt the line 
of the Duke of Wellington—who declared strongly to 
Lord Goodrich that steam would never be of use to 
the country for its fighting ships—and say that motors 
have no future for serviceable work. The time has 
come when the regulation of motor-car traffic should 
be considered and reported on by some capable 
authority. It has been suggested that the work 
should be given to a departmental committee and the 
proposal, which was first made by the ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette”, has mucn to recommend it. Mr. Graham 
Murray, the Lord Advocate for Scotland, would make 
a good chairman. 


There has been an increase in the volume of business 
in stock markets, chief attention being again devoted 
to American Rails. During the greater part of the 
week this section was strong and general substantial 
advances took place, but the accident to President 
Roosevelt proved sufficient to check the bullish senti- 
ment to a certain extent, and yesterday the market was 
weak, on profit taking. Steel Trusts proved an excep- 
tion, meeting with good support. Home Rails were 
weak, the adverse criticisms which appeared in a con- 
temporary as to the financial policy of our railroads 
causing almost general declines. The Scottish railway 
dividends declared this week were about in accordance 
with anticipations. The Caledonian declaration was at 
the rate of 35 per cent., the deferred thus receiving at 
the rate of } percent. The Glasgow and South-Western 
distribution was at the rate of 24 per cent. on the pre- 
ferred ordinary and 1% per cent. on the deferred ordi- 
nary. Consols have displayed a drooping tendency, 
there being a fair amount of selling by those who had 
to meet calls on the last issue. Tenders for Treasury 
Bills to the amount of £2,000,000 will be received at 
the Bank of England on 11 September at one o’clock. 
The bills will be in sums of £1,000, £5,000 and 
410,000, and will mature in September of next 
year. Although business in South Africans is still 
limited the market continues firm, and indications 
point to an increase of business after the holidays; 
there has been a certain amount of buying on Continental 
account this week. The decision arrived at to adopt 
the principle of piece-work in connexion with native 
labour on the Rand was received with satisfaction, and 
it is expected that this step will attract labour to the 
mines by giving increased awards to industrious and 
capable men. Consols 93}? ex dividend. Bank rate 
3 per cent. (6 February). 








TRADE UNIONISM AND POLITICS. 


qhat Trade Union Congress which has heldits annual 

meeting in London during the week has shown a 
very happy indifferentism towards party politics. This 
may sound something like a paradox to those who 
have attached any importance to the utterly worthless 
and parrot-like remarks of the President on the Educa- 
tion Bill, and who may have felt some contemptuous. 
anger at the voting on the Education Bill or on the 
‘‘unjust war” resolution. As to the President’s 
deliverances we have always pointed out that the 
President’s address is invariably the weakest and 
silliest part of the Trade Union Congress proceedings. 
A worthy man and a sensible one on topics which he 
has considered for himself, and are within his range, 
he is in the unfortunate position of having to make a 
review of a number of political and social subjects of 
which he understands as much or as little as the 
average member of Parliament. As far as their powers. 
allow them both have to be orators of the platform 
for the moment, and as they have not been trained 
in the formal expression of their opinions they 
become crude, violent and forced, and they make 
themselves appear more foolish than they really 
are. We wish that we could say that the Congress. 
showed more knowledge of the subject than its 
President. If they had gone designedly about the work 
of making themselves ridiculous in the eyes of all who 
have any sense of justice and of proportion, in dealing 
with a Bill which is not designed for Utopia but a world 
of actuality they could not have done it more effectually 
than they did by their Resolution of Wednesday. 
Consistently with sanity there can only be one explana- 
tion. They acted as such bodies do, when they are not 
greatly interested, on official suggestion, and we do not. 
believe that their action in fact will prove an exception 
to the proposition that trade unionists are tending to 
indifference towards party politics. 

The speeches on the war resolution and those on 
the question of labour representation made it quite 
clear that there is less inclination than ever there 
was on the part of trade unionists to accept the old- 
time doctrine that their fortunes are bound up with 
those of the Liberal party. Much of the hostility that 
has been prevalent against trade unionism has been 
dictated by the belief that the unions were tools of the 
Liberals and were backed by them for party purposes. 
There is a good deal of distrust expressed for both 
parties and there will be an effort made, probably with- 
out much success, to form an exclusive labour repre- 
sentation in Parliament, but there does not appear to 
have been a speech made at the Congress which repre- 
sented trade unionism as being naturally allied with 
liberalism or naturally as at feud with toryism. As to 
the specific subjects with which the policy of the present 
Government is concerned—the questions of the war and 
the Education Bill—it is not at all likely that working 
men will feel the fine frenzy of the President over the 
demerits of the Councils as against the School Boards. 
The division of opinion amongst working men on the 
war is probably not at all fairly represented by the vot- 
ing at the Congress. Elections have shown frequently 
that the sort of man who comes as delegate to the 
Congress was not acceptable to working-class con- 
stituencies when he stood for pro-Boerism. Half the 
questions raised by the President in his speech, and these 
and others debated by the Congress afterwards, are 
not trade questions, but wider questions in which 
trade unionists have not the monopoly of interest 
in their solution, though they seem to talk as if 
they had. The importance of the decisions they 
come to is not to be measured by the wisdom 
they show in devising methods for settling such 
difficult matters as Taxation, Housing, and Old Age 
Pensions. That is often very far from being conspicu- 
ous; and their discussions at the Jatest conference 
show that kind of unanimity which exists until how to 
do a thing takes the place of the pious opinion that it 
ought to be done. 

When trade unionists have seriously to face these 
matters in the constituencies where they meet others 
than trade unionists, they are as likely to be split 
up into sections as they have been over the war. 
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In the case of old age pensions and the Eight- 
hours Bill and in housing they will see that party 
politics do not come in at all, and that so far as the 
chances of these measures are influenced by public 
Opinion the sectional differences amongst themselves 
are not the least formidable obstacles to settlement. 
Working men are as much divided if not more so than 
any other class of the community, as witness the 
attitude of the friendly societies towards old age 
pensions and of the colliers in the North to the Eight- 
hours Bill. They may or they may not be successful 
in widening the system of labour representation which 
seems now to be the object at which they are aiming in 
resentment at the decision which has rendered liable 
trade union funds to damages for acts held by the 
judges to be illegal. The wisdom of it is doubtful but 
it is proof that the exclusive claims of the Liberal 
party to represent labour are not recognised by trade 
unionists, and the Liberals will be the sufferers. Some 
pleased the ‘‘ Daily News” by their votes on the war 
question others pleased the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle”; but 
we suspect neither organ of Liberalism will find itself 
over-pleased in the future with the political action of 
trade unionists. The great Liberal tradition has 
broken down, and it will not be pleasant to see the 
trade unions balancing the advantages, on purely selfish 
grounds of supporting Liberal or Conservative, instead 
of settling the matter on first principles in favour of 
the Liberals. 

This is the most important phase of trade unionism 
in regard to topics of wider importance than the 
specific questions strictly relating to the position of the 
unions themselves. They have good ground of com- 
plaint in the present state of the law. It needs to be 
made plain so that at least there may be a reasonable 
degree of certainty as to what is and what is not 
illegal. But if trade unionists are supposing it pos- 
sible to ‘‘ reconstitute ” the House of Commons in order 
that it may be stated as a broad proposition that trade 
unions shall not be liable as corporate bodies, we very 
much doubt whether they are not overestimating their 
ability in the present state of public opinion. It is how- 
ever a frank and honest objective, which is more than 
can be said for the attempts to devise means by which 
the funds of unions can be made safe whether the 
action of unions is or is not held illegal. The 
President of the Congress had the candour and honesty 
to object to any attempt to evade the law, and his 
remarks were received with approval. Indeed the 
legal advisers of the unions have practically advised 
them that the attempt is hopeless. The decision in 
the South Wales case against the Miners’ Federation 
showed that a judge who will give a decision which 
leaves enormous powers in the trade unions within 
the law, will nevertheless sweep aside all sophistries 
by which they may attempt to protect themselves 
in any case whether their action has been legal 
or illegal. The condition of public opinion, with 
which the unions must be in touch, is that there is no 
sympathy with any attempt to confer privileges or im- 
pose disadvantages on unions that would be outside the 
ordinary law to which every citizen should be subject. 
Whatever doubts there may be amongst lawyers as to 
the House of Lords’ decision in the Taff Vale case, the 
public in general see no hardship that a union which 
actually directs events should be responsible as a body 
for the methods they employ if they are illegal. To 
overrule the Miners’ Federation case might upset 
principles which govern the’ rights of individuals, and 
which therefore the public have an interest in safe- 
guarding if they are threatened by judicial dislike of trade 
unions. In that case indeed the unions would receive 
popular support because their liberties and the public’s 
are bound together in the same bundle. That is the 
attitude of which the unions will have to take account. 


SELF-CONDUCTED JOURNALISTS. 


APOLEON, like most men of action, said some 
good things. One of the best was his advice to 

his brother Joseph on the way to use the press. Jour- 
nalists, he said, were like a,mistress. 


One would as | 


little think of taking the one for a wife, as the other 
for a minister. It was presumably to avoid similar 
criticism that the Institute of Journalists was formed. 
A profession, with an estate to itself, ought to possess 
some organisation which should dignify it in the eyes of 
the world and bring it on a level with the prouder pro- 
fessions of the Bar or the Church. If it served no other 
purpose it would form the nucleus of a mutual admira- 
tion society within the circle of which newspaper ‘‘shop”’ 
might assume the dignity of political discussion and, 
who knows ? perhaps ultimately raise its members to the 
dignity of French journalists of whom the most prominent 
are members of the French Parliament. The Institute 
takes itself very seriously. At the opening meeting 
the Chairman advised editors to take their papers out 
of the genus of ephemeridz by the simple system of 
printing in full when they next got the chance the 
papers read at the meeting of the British Association. 
As an advance of Mr. Sheldon’s idea of substituting 
for the news editor some engrossed pulpiteer Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s proposal has the merit, most frequently claimed 
by new and American papers, of being thoroughly ad- 
vanced. It isa pleasant thought to picture the man of 
business wrestling on his hurried journey between 
home and office with ichthyological electricity or the 
investigation of multicellular thallidia. As an admirer 
of the British Association Sir Oliver Lodge might 
have remembered that it once harboured the worst 
perpetrator of journalistic lies known to the profession. 
It is worth notice that several of the better journals 
have paid no sort of attention even to the proceedings 
of the Institute itself. We are afraid with this instance 
of depravity of taste before us that there is no hope of 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s recommendation being adopted in 
the near future. But as journalism, in defiance of 
philology, is made to cover even monthly and quarterly 
periodicals, journalism may claim that its duties to the 
British Association are amply fulfilled by ‘‘ Nature”. 
The reason why the better part of London journalism 
regards the Institute with amused contempt arises 
trom a fitter conception of the dignity and quality of the 
profession. By the nature of things journalists are a 
mixed lot. One may pass as rapidly as Charles Lamb 
when he was transferred from the ‘‘ Post” to the 
‘* Albion ”, ‘‘from a centre of loyalty and fashion toa 
focus of vulgarity and sedition”. Every grade of 
society and morality and intellect is represented in 
journalism. At the top isa Lord Salisbury or a William 
Harcourt as they were in their salad days, or to 
pass from statesmen to politicians men like that 
eccentric Postmaster-General who was so greatly in 
love with journalism that almost every day of his 
life he dropped a leading article into the box of a 
daily newspaper and felt that he had reached the goal 
of his ambition when at the end of a Justrum one of the 
articles appeared in print on his breakfast table! At 
the other end of the scale are those miserable figures 
which you may still see any day in Fleet Street who 
starve daily on the precarious supply of mendacious 
paragraphs. There is an authentic case of one of this 
class whose personal appearance might be read as an 
exact aneroid of the day of the. month. He received 
from one of the evening papers a monthly pittance; as 
it oozed away, at every day’s remove from pay day 
his personal appearance as steadily degenerated, you 
could mark his hungry eyes, his sunk cheeks; and 
sometimes when the month was nearly up he was in fact 
driven to pawn his false teeth. It should be clear to 
anyone who lays claim to a spark of humour that any 
institute which intended to include Lord Salisbury and 
the Fleet Street Autolycus is doomed to perish by 
mutual antagonism of the particles or else to fall short 
of its definition. A few of the leaders of journalism 
still keep alive the fond hope that the institute may be 
made a representative organisation, but for the most 
part it exists for the provinces and fulfils its functions 
by listening to expansive truisms, inveigling a distin- 
guished chairman, or squeezing a compliment from a 
bishop. 

They can do in France what we cannot do in England. 
The excellence of the French reviews is paralleled by 
some of the work in the daily press, and political repu- 
tations are made and maintained in the journals proper 
as surely as literary reputations in the reviews. But 
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there is a grain of truth in the retort of an English 
leader-writer, who was asked to enter Parliament. 
‘“Why”, he said, ‘‘should I surrender power for the 
semblance of it?” To a Frenchman the retort would 
seem absurd, for the reason that the power of journalism 
is estimated largely by its ability to further a political 
career. The intimate connexion, the almost alliance of 
the journalist and politician, dates from the time that 
Camille Desmoulins, a greater journalist even than 
Defoe because more in earnest, was driven by the acci- 
dent of a stammering tongue to speak to the people on 
paper. The title of his first organ, ‘‘ les révolutions de 
France et Brabant”, proclaimed it as designed for a 
special political end and so to-day in France this or 
that paper with all Desmoulins’s fickleness will turn a 
cat i’ pan in an evening, and no one heed the change, 
for no other reason than that it has been subsidised to 
hack a new politician. To point the contrast it is only 
necessary to imagine the sensation in England if the 
‘‘Standard”’, say, were of a sudden to find virtue in 
radical socialism. French papers support people—it 
was ‘‘le vieux Cordelier” that ruined Danton and 
emancipated Robespierre — English papers support 
parties. Hence while the journalist and politician are 
allies in France, in England politicians, if they are not 
advertisers, have a sort of Masonic League against 
‘“paper men”, asagainstacommonenemy. This does 
not preclude respect and the showing of courtesy but 
the politician is as afraid of the personal element as the 
Frenchman welcomes it. Hence also it is as much 
opposed to form for a Minister to preach in the press 
as it is for an acting doctor to ventilate his views in 
unprofessional papers; and the exceptions, for once 
in a way, go to prove the rule. Lord Salisbury is 
above suspicion, a man by himself; and in the few 
instances where members have transgressed the 
etiquette, they have usually found it unwise to repeat 
their first indiscretion. 

It is not because English journalists are better or 
worse than French that they can be massed in 
clubs, Jacobin or anti-Jacobin, or organised under an 
institute. It is rather that there is no common attri- 
bute. Every year more and more men of ability, 
education and, what is more, morality take up journal- 
ism as a serious profession in London. But they have 
no reason for coalescing among themselves and every 
objection to being lumped as co-professionals with the 
compilers of tabloid mendacities or the students of 
sporting synonyms. The authors of the best work in 
the daily press proper: the special articles in the 
“Times”, not a little of the work in the ‘‘ Manchester 
Guardian ”, or some of the thoughtful leading articles in 
the ‘‘ Westminster” would feel a ludicrous self-pity if 
they saw themselves conducted under the wing of the 
institute on a peripatetic tour of instruction from 
Birmingham to Stratford and made to listen at the 
stopping-places to popular lectures. Some of the pro- 
vincial journalists who this week went to Stratford 
may have enjoyed hearing Shakespeare described as 
journalist, just as the budding literateur has been 
known to mistake his love of drink or vege- 
tables for share in the genius of Burns or Shelley. 
The institute might flourish in America, as in France, 
but for a very differentreason. In New York the desire 
for personal gossip constitutes a bond of unity among 
all journalists: The worst rebuke from an editor 
is that ‘‘the personal element in your work is not 
sufficiently pronounced”. An applicant of literary 
aspiration is asked eagerly if he ‘happens to know 
Roosevelt’s aunt or any of his cousins” and the 
rebuffed interviewer marks his revenge and boasts of 
it by slanderous or ludicrous inventions. One can 
imagine a league or a trust or an institute of these 
writers and their joint delight in discussing the ‘‘ ethics 
of invention” of the ‘‘duties of anticipation”. But 
even in the States, much more in England, the forma- 
tion and advertisement of an institute which pretended 
to be representative would do grave injustice to the 
men who are hampered by a sense of honour and a 
notion of the dignity of the profession. It is just 
because journalism has hope of becoming, not a Fourth 
Estate, but a profession like other professions, where 
work and steadiness and intellect lead to assured pro- 














regretted. It would be possible in France, the home 
of brilliant journalists, where political interests give 
cohesion. It might flourish in America, because dis- 
tinctions of respectability do not much count. In 
England the anomaly of a representative institute is 
more ludicrous than the recent proposal of a French 
paper that Mr. Hall Caine should be elected as the next 
fellow of the new Academy. 


THE FORTUNE OF THE FARMER. 


Te impassiveness of the English farmer at the 

present season, when his fortunes are at stake, 
is curious to observe. In these neurotic days one might 
search in vain for any other class of men who, in like 
straits, would be able to go about their ordinary, every- 
day business with such comfort and calm. You would 
scarcely look for anything of the sort at the Stock 
Exchange or Lloyds, though, considering the ease and 
frequency with which fortunes are there made and un- 
made, you might not wonder at nonchalance in such 
circles; you will not find it in trade or in what are 
termed the liberal professions, where the high pressure 
and competitiveness of the time are generally as marked 
as in an evening newspaper office. The farmer alone 
seems impassive as regards his business in times of 
crisis. He taps the glass less often and apparently 
less anxiously, when the weather is highly un- 
settled, than the Londoner who is preparing for a 
holiday, and is less crestfallen when it steadily 
goes back; and this though his crops are lying at the 
mercy of the elements and a few days’ delay in getting 
them in may in the case of a large farm of several 
thousand acres mean a difference of hundreds of pounds 
to him. He is quite ready to discuss the day’s news 
with a stranger—he was ever a keen politician—to chat 
over the prospects of sport among the partridges, to 
deplore the bad weather quite apart from the question 
of the harvest. 

Those who hold that the typical farmer is pigheaded 
and ignorant, incapable of moving with the times, may 
find in this behaviour mere stolidity. We are not at 
all sure that they will thereby show discrimination. 
Depend upon it a man will not plough and dung the 
soil, and without exhausting it draw from it the highest 
possible profits, the better by being more or less on 
wires all the while. Successful agriculture is not 
a pursuit that lends itself to a display or expendi- 
ture of nervous energy. Except by the writers of 
Coronation poetry, who will put it to the credit of some 
fostering star or the like, our bigness is supposed to 
have been founded largely on our John Bullishness: 
and it does seem to us that there is more of that quality 
to be discerned in the carriage of the farmer, when his 
whole future is at stake, than in most things British 
to-day. 

To say that the past and the coming week or so are 
a crisis in the fortune of the farmer is not to overstate 
the case. True, for some time past a remarkable 
change in regard to the growing of corn has quietly 
been going on. A large acreage formerly devoted to 
wheat, and highly lucrative even so recently as the late 
seventies, has been laid down in permanent pasture ; 
whilst a good many farmers have for seasons together 
hardly troubled to take their corn to market, though 
they have not scrupled to sell the straw, a step which 
previous to the disastrous series of years from 1879 
onwards no landlord would have suffered. A fair 
proportion of the grain too, mixed with other food, 
has been ground up for fattening cattle at home 
instead of being sold for bread-making purposes— 
which by the way may make up to the landlord to 
some little extent for the loss of straw. Yet when 
full allowance has been made for this change, no one 
who travels at all through the arable districts of the 
country in August and early September can doubt that 
the grain harvest—oats and barley of course as well as 
wheat—is an event of great importance. We shall 
not starve if it is ruined any more than we did in 
1879, but a very heavy blow will fall on thousands of 
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the first days of the present harvest, the outlook for 
agriculture for a year or so ahead—we do not say for 
longer than that—granted fair weather for a fortnight 
or three weeks was distinctly good. The hay crop has 
been a large, a very large, one, and secured in excel- 
lent order. The grain crops promised equally well: 
and, finally, the roots are admitted to be doing 
well almost everywhere. We can scarcely recall a 
summer when hay, corn and roots have all looked so 
well as in the present. Moreover—a fact not to be over- 
looked—the price of wheat has of late been getting 
on for double what it was in some of the market 
towns during the worst periods of agricultural depres- 
sion. We believe the price of good English wheat on 
at least one occasion—since 1879—has been under 
eighteen shillings a quarter. If the weather continues 
fine for the next fortnight, the grain, though a good 
many crops have been beaten down by wind and rain 
and made the more difficult to harvest, will be saved, 
and many a farmer will start his next season with 
something really substantial in hand in the way of 
recent profits: otherwise what he has won by the hay 
he will lose by the corn. 

The average Englishman, certainly the average town 
dweller, has long since schooled himself to bear with 
fortitude the ills of the agriculturist. Feeling that they 
do not immediately inconvenience himself, he does not 
let them prey upon his mind. Another disastrous season 
for farming, why it is as familiar as, and much less 
interesting than, another British reverse was at about the 
time when the South African War was supposed practi- 
cally to have ended! But those who care to look 
beyond their noses are not satisfied with the view 
that the ruin of the agricultural industry, except to those 
who have sunk capital in it, does not much matter, 
seeing that we can get any quantity of food from abroad. 
It is a base little hand-to-mouth view. Franklin once 
said that there were only three ways by which a nation 
could grow rich and prosperous: the way of war, 
which he condemned as ‘‘robbery ”—wars were not 
waged then in the manner of that we have recently 
come through—the way of commerce, which he described 
as ‘‘frequently cheating”; the way of agriculture, 
“‘the only honest way”. Weneed not go nearly such 
lengths as these to set great store by the agricultural 
industry. Looking atthe matter indeed from the purely 
utilitarian standpoint, we recognise that a vigorous 
sturdy peasantry cannot exist side by side with a 
fast ruining agriculture: and we believe that the 
great German statesman was right—a nation can- 
not have lasting greatness without a _ strong 
peasantry. Hence it is foolishness to deny the 
importance of the farming interest to the whole 
country, to make light of the fact that plenty of 
land, which grew paying crops in the sixties and 
seventies, is in the market now and will not fetch ten or 
twelve pounds an acre. In the end the towns would 
suffer by the ruin of this industry as much as the 
country districts. 

We look to the State to exert itself on behalf 
of agriculture, but we do not expect any heroic 
remedies; and frankly there are none to suggest. 
Mr. Hanbury may find in Mr. Ritchie a slightly more 
obliging Chancellor of the Exchequer than Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach is reputed to have been. But even so we 
must not expect any very startling proposal from his 
department. There will certainly be no duty on foreign 
grain on behalf of English agriculture—the duty lately 
imposed was never adopted with that idea, for it could 
not and has not had effect on the price per 
quarter of wheat, which has risen from widely 
different causes. Nor will there be any rash attempt to 
set up a creaky peasant proprietorship. The fad- 
dists who press’ for this on the strength of a trifling 
acquaintance with a few English districts made during 
a scamper from place to place as special correspondents 
are not likely, we should say, to capture Mr. Hanbury 
and his colleagues: they might have learned more 
by staying at home and reading such authorities as 
Young, Sismondi and Macdonald. But by activity in 
administration by letting the public see that it is wide 
awake, and as earnest as Mr. Plunkett’s department, 
the Board of Agriculture may do more than the plain 
man supposes, who will have it nothing is of use but a 
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good big duty on all imported corn. We believe in 
brain as well as brawn for agriculture, in—uolike Mr. 
Birrell’s northern farmer—mind as well as muck. We 
do not see why the State should not in the near future 
devote time and money to the furtherance of agri- 
cultural education throughout the country. 


MEMORIES OF OLDER.LONDON.—II. 


[2 strikes one when looking back for forty years, that 

then half a sovereign went as far in London as a 
sovereign now. I have spoken of good and cheap 
dinners in town, and evening outings in the suburbs 
were reasonable and far more agreeable. Forty years 
ago the roads to the westward were far more rural, and 
the river below the bridges was less polluted by smoke. 
Of course if you dined at the Star and Garter you put 
your hand in your pocket: there were no teas for cheap 
trippers on Richmond Terrace. But if a pleasant drive 
in genial company was your object, there were hostelries 
as attractive—barring the unrivalled view—where the 
menu was safe and the charges were moderate. Pleasant 
it was, after a dinner at the Greyhound or elsewhere, to 
hear the rattle of the horses’ hoofs under the scented 
horse chesnuts in Bushey Park. If more _peace- 
fully disposed, you might punt téte-a-téte among 
the swans, on sedgy reaches of the river, for there 
were neither steam launches nor houseboats. With 
the sense of solitude, and the soft plash of the 
sculls, you might have been floating on the Zam- 
besi or the Upper Nile. There were quiet little river- 
side houses, like Stone’s ‘‘Ship” at Halliford, or 
Mrs. Steer’s at Shepperton, where a sybarite should have 
been content, and the eels at the White Hart of Windsor 
were unsurpassed. In the way of solid luncheon, the chops 
of City taverns were almost out of the running with those 
of the Pack Horse at Staines, which rather prided itself 
on the primitive simplicity of its name. Below bridges, 
you had only to pick and choose. There was the 
Brunswick at Blackwall, where the yards of some 
stately East Indiaman, swinging in tow of the tiny tug, 
threatened a smash among the glasses of your table. 
There was a quiet house at Purfleet, famous for its 
fish dinners as the Flandre at Bruges, known to the 
select: and at Greenwich the rival establishments of 
Ship, Trafalgar and Sceptre always on summer even- 
ings did a roaring trade. I have laboured through many 
a solemn feast at Ship and Trafalgar, working hard 
for the morrow’s indigestion, but my fond recollections 
are of a mere cabin of a room in the Ship, with a slip of 
a table, and barely space for a trinity of chairs facing the 
great bay window. What merry evenings we used to 
have there—half a dozen fish dishes with a duckling to 
follow, and the panorama of British commerce unrolling 
before you. You might order what wine you pleased : 
otherwise a few shillings footed the bill. For more 
distant expeditions there was the Falcon at Gravesend: 
the panes of the coffee room scratched with memorials 
of mourning exiles or of men who had made fortune 
abroad and come back in buoyant spirits. It was 
within easy reach of Rosherville, with its artificial caves 
and stucco statuary, advertised as ‘‘ the place to pass a 
happy day”. It was worth while watching the humours, 
especially of a Saturday night, when Cockney revellers 
were out on the rampage and the fun was apt to grow 
fast and furious. 

Going to Greenwich or further, suggests the subject 
of conveyances.. As you chose a fine evening, and 
time was worse than a drug, you generally went by 
water. The Gravesend boats used to be victualled as 
for a voyage to the Antipodes. The cabin tables were 
groaning with joints, and the drawing of bottled stout 
corks drowned the sound of the engines. Albert 
Smith mentions in ‘‘ Christopher Tadpole” that the 
steward of a Gravesend boat generously supplied the 
solids at Mr. Sprout’s evening party; no doubt there 
was enough to cut and come again, and the owners 
could afford to be indifferent to trifles. Now the penny 
boats have fallen on evil times: then they were plying 
in all their glory, and specially overcrowded from 
Hungerford Stairs to Paul’s Wharf. There was no 
The boats 
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carrying passengers whose time was precious, used to 
come rushing up to the piers, when in spite of careful 
handling by ancient mariners, there would be a rasping 
of planks and rending of paddle-boxes, like those on 
the lower Danube when the river was swollen by spring 
floods. The chief objection to a prolonged trip in the 
dog days was that the Thames was as ‘“‘high” as 
overkept venison, and always at the highest at low 
water, when the shores where the mudlarks were disport- 
ing themselves, were pestiferous as mangrove swamps 
in the Bight of Benin. It was quite de rigueur to take 
a penny boat; but no self-respecting youth could have 
condescended to an omnibus: he would sooner have 
‘boxed himself up in a growler, as if he had been his 
own maiden aunt. It was the golden age of the 
hansoms, and they were universally patronised by 
young Rapids. A contemporary picture in ‘‘ Punch” 
was no great exaggeration: a young dandy asks the 
driver if he can answer for his horse, and then tells 
him to drive to next door. I have seen a hansom ina 
stable-yard twenty miles from town: I recognised it 
and knew at once that an impecunious cousin had come 
down to pay his court to a rich uncle, yet the road ran 
parallel to the North-Western railway. There was a 
perfect carnival and crush of hansoms on the road to 
Cremorne of a Derby night. I really believe that the 
attraction of those suburban gardens of Simpson’s was 
not so much the illuminations or the fireworks, the 
shows or the facile society, as the charm of the change 
of scene and air from the stuffy atmosphere of the 
smoking-room to the swift rattle of the breezy cab. I 
don’t wonder that Mr. Rabbits of boot-selling fame and 
other neighbours strove to put down Cremorne as a 
nuisance. But pop’lar feeling, as Mr. Grummer put it 
at Ipswich, was too strong for him: and Mr. Sydney of 
Evans’ celebrated his failure in a Carmen triumphale 
that used to be vociferously encored. 

The Derby day then and the Oaks were great days for 
the hansoms, and for any sort of invalided vehicle that 
could be patched up for a spasmodic effort. I look back 
with a blending of regrets and horror to the pleasures of 
going down by road. For the road was then far more 
crowded than now. It was the thing to do, and though 
sporting papers and their subscribers have infinitely 
multiplied, the excitement in pseudo-fashionable circles 
was worked up ina way of which we have no conception 
now. ‘‘ Bell’s Life” held the field, and there were no legal 
checks on the tipsters and sporting prophets. Poets of 
veritable talent indulged in metrical predictions, and 
some of their stanzas cling to my memory, as ‘‘old 
foolish ballads” to that of Johnson. At the best in dry 
weather the road was in a cloud of dust through 
‘Clapham onwards to the Cock at Sutton, where all the 
world made a point of ‘‘liquoring up”. Then the dust 
clouds thickened till on reaching the hill, you cut out 
impossible work for the brushers and the boot blacks. 
The difficulties of tooling an awkward team, hitched 
together promiscuously, or even of handling a well 
broken pair through the crowding and the darkness, may 
be imagined. And there were other chances against you, 
when you trusted to the mercies of unknown livery 
stables. Every establishment you knew was pretty sure 
to be overengaged and you were tempted to try your luck 
in answering advertisements. The ordinary stipulation 
was money down in advance. I remember once a party 
of four speculating in a landau. The hampers from 
Fortnum and Mason’s were waiting in the hall of the 
Rag. The vehicle drew up and it was an old-fashioned 
mail phaeton, a tight fit fortwo. I say nothing of the 
pair of screws: they might have matched the chevaux 
morts Dumas bought for his corricolo. Two of the 
quartette went off by rail, the others mounted and 
came to unutterable grief on Clapham Common where 
an axle gave way. Such accidents were the common 
fortunes of war in a campaign that the proprieties com- 
pelled one to go in for. The Derby is now no longer 
an event of sentiment, and the most sensational papers 
scarcely care to make copy of it. Then the ‘‘ Times” in 
the crush of political matters, devoted at least a couple 
of columns to the humours of the road and the downs. 

Prize fighting had ceased to be fashionable, and the 
Ring could boast of few aristocratic patrons. But, 
notwithstanding the progress in manners and morals, 
there were still men of means, young bloods of position, 


ready to put down their money for the championship 
of the light, the middle or the heavy weight. Promising 
novices seldom wanted backers. Cheek by jow! with 
the advertisements of the racing prophets in ‘‘ Bell” 
were the challenges of the pugilists. The meeting 
places were supposed to be arranged in darkest secrecy, 
but there were houses of call, suchas Ben Caunt’s at 
the Coach and Horses or Jem Burns’ at the Rising 
Sun, where you could always get the office. Of course 
the police could have known all about it, but the police 
did not care to know. Scotland Yard winked, and the 
affair was made quasi- respectable, by the presence of 
Bell’s commissioner as umpire, a gentleman from 
whose decisions there was no appeal. The mob on the 
Epsom Downs was mixed, but it was more or less 
under the eye of authority, with the terrors of cells and 
fines in the background. The mob of the prize fight 
was a gathering of ruffians broken loose from restraint, 
only kept in order by brute strength and the heavy 
whips of the ring-keepers. A prize fight was supposed 
to be a thing to see, but for various reasons a single 
exhibition sufficed. The start was at some unholy 
hour: the trains were overcrowded with villainous 
riff-raff: the rush from the station to the ground and 
the struggle when the ring was being roped in were 
things to remember: if you were wise you left watch 
and purse at home and attired yourself in your stoutest 
and most disreputable shooting suit. You were 
fortunate if you escaped without bodily harm, and, if it 
were a square stand-up fight and the combatants were 
game, the nerves of the novice were sorely tried and 
the horse-butchery of a bull-fight was exhilarating by 
comparison. 


‘<THE “KEY (7O SANE GEY RED 


[The following hypothesis as to the literary genesis 
of ‘‘Jane Eyre” seems to us to have enough of 
plausibility to make it interesting and at least worth 
consideration. We must not, however, be taken as 
convinced. It is fair to the writer to point out that, 
if his somewhat tall superstructure seems to be built 
on a very narrow foundation, he has necessarily been 
reduced in the very limited space of a single article to 
hardly more than a bare statement of his case.— 
EDaSaRa 


INCE a writer in the ‘‘North American Review ”, 
reading with none but the critical eye, calmly 
made the pronouncement that ‘‘Jane Eyre” was 
written in partnership and bore the marks of more 
than one mind and one sex, fifty years or more have 
passed, and the writer has been rewarded by fifty 
years of ridicule in the literary pillory. It would 
be interesting to learn what were the indications 
of the masculine mind and sex, but without doubt 
not the least indication is the motif of the story 
for, deny it who may, ‘‘ Jane Eyre” had as its 
motif a consideration born of male experience re- 
garding the difficulties of the marriage question 
where lunacy was concerned. The genius of Charlotte 
Bronté has been proved, on every side, to be con- 
structive and not creative. Where, then, did she get 
the subject matter of ‘‘Jane Eyre”? ‘‘Shirley” we 
are informed, was built by her with effort out of 
various minor experiences and out of incidents to be 
found in the common annals; and the earlier, ‘‘ The 
Professor,” was built upon her Belgian experiences which 
subsequently she assimilated with her own life and called 
“Villette”... But whence ‘‘Currer Bell” got that 
which enabled her to construct ‘‘ Jane Eyre” has not 
been shown to this day, for the world has apparently 
never expected to find the solution of the mystery in a 
little work on Craven in ‘‘six letters to a friend in India”, 
printed in Leeds and published in 1838 from Skipton, 
Yorkshire. That this book, however, written by 
Frederic Montagu of Lincoln’s Inn, son of Basil 
Montagu, second (natural) son, I believe, of John 
Montagu, fourth Earl of Sandwich, came into Charlotte 
Bronté’s hands, and that she built up ‘‘Jane Eyre” 
from it, there is abundant evidence. 
Possibly Miss Bronté’s first notion of the motif of 
“Jane Eyre” was received where Mr. Montagu says 
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he does not ‘‘envy the man who can sanction under 


any circumstances (except lunacy or guilt) the separa- 
tion of man and wife”. This placing of lunacy before 
guilt in the connection might give the direction Miss 
Bronté’s mind took in Jane Eyre; and not less re- 
sponsible, in conjunction, is the extract Mr. Montagu 
gives from Shelley where the poet speaks of the moon 
as like 


«. . . a dyiog lady, lean and pale 
Who totters forth, wrapt in a gauzy veil, 
Out of her chamber, led by the insane 
And feeble wanderings of her fading brain.” 


This extract from Shelley, accountable with the fore- 
going for the motif of ‘‘Jane Eyre”, contributes the 
gauzy veil ‘‘ property”? which ‘‘Currer Bell” hangs in 
the closet for the stage purposes of the ‘‘ insane lady ”’. 
Then, if these lines had greatly influenced the author 
of ‘‘Jane Eyre”, we should not be surprised at being 
told, between her descriptions of the ‘‘ vapoury veil”’ 
and the bedside visit of the mad Mrs. Rochester that, 
“*the moon shut herself . . . within her chamber, and 
drew close her curtain of dense cloud”. 

Mr. Montagu describes in his fifth letter a night at 
a lonely, country hostelry. He tells us that though 
comfort is all around there is an air of profound 
mystery between his hostess and a ‘‘ thick-set”’ son of 
the north with a deep voice and a sturdy manner. At 
midnight Mr. Montagu perceives by a light that some- 
one is ascending the ladder to the trap-door of his 
room, and to his horror the hostess, clad in a white 
gown, and bearing a candle, her face working diaboli- 
cally, enters and approaches his bedside. For the 
isolated, comfortable hostelry with an air of mystery 
read, the sequestered mansion, Thornfield Hall. The 
profound mystery that is supposed to exist between the 
hostess and the ‘‘ thick-set ” son of the north becomes, 
in furtherance of the elemental idea of a wife’s lunacy 
as the theme of the story, the mystery that engages the 
“set, square-made” Grace Poole and her master, 
Mr. Rochester. The hostess, again split off, does 
service, with extension, as the wife who totters forth 


‘“ Out of her chamber, led by the insane 
And feeble wanderings of her fading brain.” 


Compare the fcllowing passages in Mr. Montagu’s 
work with those of Charlotte Bronté, in the scene where 
the mad Mrs. Rochester visits Jane Eyre-at midnight. 

Montagu :—‘‘. . by a light which grew stronger. . 
I felt . . that some person was about to ascend the 
ladder.” ' 

“‘ Jane Eyre” :—‘‘. . a gleam dazzled my eyes . 
was .. candlelight.” 

Montagu :— ‘‘ Clad in a white gown fastened close up 
to her neck, with her black hair matted by carelessness 
hanging over her collar. . .” 

‘‘ Jane Eyre” :—‘‘it seemed . . a woman. . with 
thick and dark hair hanging long down her back. I know 
not what dress she had on: it was white and straight, 
but whether gown, sheet or shroud I cannot tell.” 

Montagu :—‘‘ Never shall I forget her dreadfully 
hideous expression.” 

‘‘Jane Eyre” :—‘*. . The features were . 
and ghastly tome. . it was a savage face. 
could forget . . the lineaments.” 

Montagu :—‘‘. . she came up to the bedside, and 
looked at me a full minute, and after passing the candle 
carefully before my eyes, left me.” 

‘‘Jane Eyre” :—‘‘Just at my bedside the figure 
stopped: the fiery eye glared upon me, she thrust the 
candle close to my face and extinguished it under my 
eyes.” 

Mr. Montagu’s description of that night assumes in 
‘‘Jane Eyre” a variety of forms, the origin of which, 
however, is always recognisable. The trap-door and 
ladder ‘‘ properties” and their inevitable connexion 
with the mysterious, ‘‘ set, square-made” figure, appear 
when first Jane Eyre is led by Mrs. Fairfax to the roof 
of the hall. 

From Malham Mr. Montagu goes over to Jannet’s 
Cave, so-called, he explains, ‘‘from the queen or 
governess (italics mine) of a. . . tribe of faeries”, and 
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he poetically describes how one evening ‘‘a faery” 
came to him saying :— 


‘* T have come from whence 
Peace, with white sceptre wafting to and fro 
Smooths the wide bosom of the Elysian world”. 


He swears allegiance and is promised admittance to 
‘“her pretty vassalage”’, whereupon she drives off in a 
car drawn by ladybirds guided by reins of gossamer 
and, returning, places a charter written ia gold into his 
hand ‘‘ with injunctions”. The heroine of Charlotte 
Bronté’s story was to be little and, if governess, in the 
inferior sense of that word, the author also desired her 
to be queen. And so she calls her Janet Aire or Eyre, 
for the fairy Janet was queen of the Malhamdale elves 
who frequented the enchanted land round the source 
of the Aire. The idea with its poetic halo appealed 
strongly to Charlotte; she believed she recognised a 
subtle masculine gallantry in the touch, and therefore 
left to Rochester the chief play of its possibilities. 
She herself strikes the ‘‘ faery’ note when upon 
Rochester asking Jane to marry him she answers :— 
‘*T was not born for a different destiny to the rest of 
my species: to imagine such a lot befalling me is a 
fairy-tale”. . . This is a keynote: Charlotte Bronté 
had imagined a different lot in ‘‘Jane Eyre”. Con- 
siderations of space here forbid ‘‘ fairy” extracts from 
‘* Jane Eyre”’, but it will be observed that Miss Bronté 
never permits Rochester to call Jane ‘‘ fairy” and 
‘‘Janet”’ in the same breath, though of course she 
leaves ‘‘ Janet” for the lover’s tongue. 

Among other things, Mr. Montagu’s work provided 
Miss Bronté with not less than eighteen names including 
her nom de guerre. As regards the latter it is interesting 
to recognise that the influence of Mr. Montagu’s work 
iS apparent in the poems published over the name of 
‘*Currer Bell” before the reputed date of the com- 
mencement of ‘‘Jane Eyre”. In passing, it may be 
remarked that Charlotte Bronté was led to adopt the 
name of ‘‘Currer”’ by Mr. Montagu’s panegyric on 
Miss Currer, in which he tells us that she is ‘‘the head 
of all female bibliophilists in Europe .. .” and that 
‘‘there is one name connected by every person with 
worth and excellence” . that of ‘* Miss 
Currer”. And the name of ‘‘the celebrated Jawyer, 
and one of his late Majesty’s counsels, the late John 
Bell Esqr.”’, in the memorable fifth letter, possibly sug- 
gested to her Gallic fancy, ‘‘ Currer da Celle”. 

‘Jane Eyre” owes to Mr. Montagu its inception and 
motif, its plot and much of its staging ; the creation of 
the ‘‘ square-set ” Grace Poole with the happy idea of 
juggling the mystery around her; the creation of the 
night-roaming, black-haired, white gowned, candle- 
bearing, hideous woman given to incendiary procli- 
vities and frenzy ; the creation of at least the names 
of Millcote, Lowood, Lynn, Eshton, Ingram, Georgiana, 
Helen, Abbot, Currer, Bell, Poole, Mason, Severn, 
Eyre, Rivers, Burns, Jane, Janet and _ possibly 
St. John; the creation of a certain poetic ‘‘ faery” 
atmosphere round the heroine Janet that bears direct 
influence upon the introverted Charlotte Rochester ; 
the creation of incidents including the laming of 
Rochester’s horse, Rochester’s fortune-telling decep- 
tion, the voice and echo in the mountains ; the ‘‘ guide- 
book ” and panoramic note ; the laboured vignettes and 
‘pictures ;” and the superlative attention to nature 
with the selection of his, Mr. Montagu’s, Craven for 
background. Mr. Montagu’s work also provided the 
names of Linton and Hareton (Airton) used by Emily 
Bronté in ‘‘ Wuthering Heights”, and his story of a 
foundling which was discovered by a shepherd who took 
it home but was too poor to maintain it, would appear 
to have suggested the idea of that tale of a foundling. 
Jane Eyre’s being a good fairy was responsible, no 
doubt, for “‘that incarnate goblin”, the plough-boy 
Heathcliffe, being a ghoul. It will be observed that 
Charlotte Bronté, towards the end of ‘‘ The Professor ”’, 
practically calls Frances ‘‘fairy” and ‘“‘Jane”. Of 
course she is the elf Janet, and that sprite was also Jane 
Eyre and Caroline Helstone. But to explain why I 
make this statement would require an enquiry into what 
Miss Bronté herself has termed her ‘‘lucus a non 
lucendo principle” of name selection. 

J. MatuaAm-DEMBLEBY. 
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IN WICKEN FEN. 


“pe road from sleepy Soham to Wicken is a hedge- 

less highway across what in the fen-bordering 
districts of Cambridgeshire are called the ‘“‘ highlands”. 
Low sod banks only, sparsely covered with thistles and 
wiry-stemmed wild parsleys, separate the road from the 
hedgeless fields of sainfoin, beans, and barley; in 
summer the traveller seeks in vain for shade, in winter 
for shelter from wind and rain. This absence of hedge- 
rows, in spite of the general cultivation of the district, 
conveys an impression of barrenness—an impression 
which the presence of a few toiling farmhands does 
little to dispel. A three miles’ ramble through sucha 
district is more wearisome than one of ten miles in a 
southern county, and if it were not for the great charm 
of the spot toward which the road trends travellers 
might find it as depressing as it is wearisome. But 
Wicken is as alluring in its way as the stately fane 
of Ely standing out boldly against the distant skyline, 
and for the sake of wandering over the only consider- 
able tract of original fen remaining in England one is 
willing to experience a little weariness, mental or 
physical. 

Having reached the outskirts of the village, and 
turned into the narrow lane which leads from the 
so-called highlands to the Fen, one soon realises 
that one is come into real fenland—into the land 
of tevel, lode, and lilac sun-bonnet. The white- 
walled, reed and sedge thatched cottages in the lane 
are just such as one would expect to find in the 
neighbourhood of a wilderness of swamps; from 
the eyes of the men, women, and children who in- 
habit them one encounters that steadfastness of gaze 
which is characteristic of dwellers in lands of wide 
vistas ; and presently one stands upon the verge of that 
vast expanse, the Great Level. For the village of 
Wicken is built on what may be called the shore of that 
apparently boundless plain which, in the days when the 
fens were subject to ‘‘ drowning”, so often was trans- 
formed into an inland sea. Here, on the border of what, 
nine hundred years ago, were the trackless swamps 
which surrounded the Saxons’ Camp of Refuge on the 
Isle of Ely, generations of men lived semi-aquatic lives. 
Old Dugdale called them ‘‘ a rude and almost barbarous 
sort of Jazy and beggarly ” race ; but they were the men 
who by centuries of labour created thousands of acres 
of arable land and lush- grassed pastures, and when they 
had created them wrested them again and again from 
the grasp of the hungering sea. Others besides Dug- 
dale have written slightingly of them; that fastidious 
dilettante, Horace Walpole, could not understand’how 
men could choose to stay in a district where they could 
not ‘‘saunter out without stilts”; but the men of the 
fens were a sturdy and stubborn race. Indeed, they 
could hardly be otherwise ; they came of a sturdy and 
stubborn stock. Their ancestors were the dauntless 
Saxons who, led by Hereward, were the Jast of the 
English to submit to the Conqueror. 

But there was one thing the men of the fens could 
not, or would not, do, and that was drain Wicken. 
All the rest of the watery wilderness which extended 
from Cambridge to Lincoln and Stamford to Lynn they 
dyked and drained almost dry; even the meres they 
made into cornfields; but Wicken Fen they Jeft as 
they found it, and so it remains to-day. And so it is 
likely to remain; for in spite of all that has been 
said to the contrary there is little likelihood of its being 
reclaimed. The expense of such an undertaking 
would be far greater than the value of the land when 
it was drained, and now that the annual harvest reaped 
by its various owners has nearly doubled in value it 
would be folly to attempt it. Botanists, entomologists, 
and men of sentiment who lament the possibility of 
the disappearance of the last tract of original fen may 
set their minds at rest. Not in their time, not in their 
children’s, will Wicken Sedge Fen lose its fascinating 
primitiveness. 

If you go down into the Fen in summer, when its 
luxuriant vegetation has attained full height, you soon 
understand what is meant by the “loneliness of the 
fens”. Turn aside from the wide grassy pathway or 
** drove ” which runs through the midst of the Fen and 
you are lost in a jungle of reed, willow-herb, and 








buckthorn. Your isolation is, to all appearances, 
as complete as was ever S. Guthlac’s on his devil- 
haunted fen isle, and all the stories told of lost 
wanderers ‘‘mid reedy fens widespread and marshes 
drear” seem to have a personal significance to you. 
Here, in this almost trackless jungle, if the season has 
been a wet one, you must tread warily, for much of the 
ground is swampy, and there are many partially 
“‘erown up ” drains in which the water is hidden by a 
rank growth of aquatic plants, some of them rare 
species which will be sought for in vain outside such 
boggy places. Now and again you come upon a 
tract which is a veritable wild-flower garden. Yellow 
meadow rue, purple spike of loosestrife, tall marsh 
thistle, flaring marsh ragwort, and pink cat valerian 
bloom amid a creamy foam of almond-scented meadow- 
sweet; and over the swampy soil creep flowers of 
humbler habit, such as the rare marsh pea, the dainty 
blue skullcap, the knotted pearlwort, the tormentil, and 
the cathartic flax. Everywhere the milk parsley grows 
abundantly, and this accounts for the large number of 
swallow-tail butterflies which from May to August 
are seen, on sunny day, fluttering over the Fen; but 
the great fen ragwort, which used to be so plentiful 
here, is nearly, if not wholly extinct, and neither the 
great marsh fleabane nor the marsh sowthistle, two of 
the rarest British plants, seems to have been found 
here for several years. Their disappearance is due, 
however, to the raids made by botanists rather than to 
any alteration in the nature of their old home, for the 
Fen is quite as suited to the production of these plants 
to-day as is the Norfolk Broadland, where they still 
survive. 

To the average Wicken fenman, however, the dis- 
appearance of a few rare flowers is a matter of 
indifference : what concerns him chiefly is his annual 
harvest, which begins in September, soon after the corn 
harvest is ended. Three distinct crops are produced in 
the Fen, the largest and most important being a crop 
of mixed sedges, swamp grasses, and small rushes. A 
few years ago this curious mixture was of little value 
and only used for litter; but lately it has been dis- 
covered that it makes a fodder which is quite as 
acceptable as hay to horses, and the price of it has im 
consequence more than doubled. Formerly the most 
valuable product of the Fen was a somewhat locally 
distributed sedge known to botanists as the prickly 
cladium. This sedge, which is of stiff, erect habit, and 
often attains a height of five feet, makes excellent;stuff 
for thatching and is often used for roofing park lodges, 
ornamental boathouses, and other buildings in which a 
better ‘‘finish” to the roofs is desired than can be 
obtained when the material used is straw. It is cut 
with the scythe and bound up in sheaves about the size 
of barley sheaves. In the days before the Fens were 
drained it was exceedingly abundant in the district, and 
cartloads of it were sold and used for lighting fires ;. 
but now even at Wicken it is anything but plentiful, 
and in most parts of the Fen grows so intermingled 
with other vegetation that it is somewhat difficult to: 
make a separate crop of it. The third crop consists of 
reeds. These are cut last—with a curious implement 
intermediate between a sickle and a scythe—and they 
are also used for thatching. Turf is occasionally cut 
from the drained lands bordering the Fen, but not in 
the Fen itself, where the soil is so saturated with water 
as to render turf-cutting impracticable. 

The whole Fen crop is not annually harvested. 
When the litter or fodder produced by a certain. 
portion of the Fen has been cut that portion: is left 
undisturbed for two years; and where the sedge 
grows luxuriantly enough to provide a separate crop: 
it is only cut once in four years. Every year, how- 
ever, certain tracts are ready for cutting, and when: 
this is done the crop is conveyed off the Fen in a 
curious fashion. For the swampiness of the ground 
renders it impossible for a waggon or even a light cart 
to be driven over it, so the sedge sheaves and bundles 
of fodder have to be carried away by hand. That this- 
may be done as expeditiously as possible, two long 
poles are laid parallel a little way apart on the ground, 
on these the sheaves or bundles are placed, and when 
as much has been heaped upon them as two men can: 
carry the load is raised by the pole-ends as if it were a 
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Sedan chair and borne down to a neighbouring lode- 
side, where boats are moored in readiness to convey it 
to the spot where the crop is to be stacked. Indeed, 
everything in connexion with this strange harvest is 
strikingly primitive ; but they are admirably in harmony 
with the general aspect of the Fen. 

On a summer day, when the sedge warblers are 
singing in the buckthorn bushes, the reeds whispering 
sibilantly, and brilliant-hued butterflies among the 
wild flowers, the Fen is a pleasant place and one 
may be loth to leave it; but at night, when the mist 
rises from the stagnant pools and sluggish lodes, 
this sedgy solitude assumes a somewhat awesome 
and almost primeval aspect, and its surrounding levels 
seem to slide back into their original desolation. Darkly 
silhouetted against the sky, its solitary, gaunt old 
windmill looms above the mist like some weird pre- 
historic monster keeping guard over its lair; and 
should a moth-catcher be at work in the Fen after 
nightfall the glimmer of his lanthorn might be mistaken 
for a Will-o’-th’-Wisp’s alluring and deceptive flame. 
The damp chill air and dank odours of the Fen at such 
a time are suggestive of ague—that joint-racking 
‘* Bailiff of Marshland” so dreaded by the old-time 
slodgers and bankers—and one is reminded, too, of 
those mist wraiths and ‘‘fen devils” concerning which 
such grim tales are told by the monkish chroniclers of 
the ‘‘ history ” of the Fens. 


FRENCH RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT. 
I.—INTRODUCTORY. : 


Poke two generations the development of the railway 

system of France has been a matter of consider- 
able interest to people on this side of the Channel. It 
is true that our neighbours do not require the services 
of English engineers or contractors, nor has the build- 
ing of railways in France given to English capital 
opportunities of employment such as it has enjoyed in 
newer countries; but there are numbers of English 
people to whom Paris, even republican Paris, is still 
the pleasantest city in Europe, and for them as well as 
for overland passengers to the east, invalid visitors to 
the Riviera, summer tourists to Switzerland, and a host 
of other travellers in other directions, the progress 
made by the French railways in their arrangements for 
dealing with passenger traffic must always be a subject 
of much concern. 

For some little time past the French lines have 
been attracting an unusual amount of attention. Asa 
means of inland communication the steam railway 
cannot compete in elasticity with roads or in cheapness 
with canals, but in the matter of speed it is unquestion- 
ably superior to any other means of transport that has 
yet come into use; and in dealing with the develop- 
ment of railways in France it is impossible to avoid 
referring to their high speeds at some length, for to 
this particular subject the companies during the past 
decade have devoted their energies so successfully that 
they have placed their country in a position far 
superior to that of any other nation in Europe. Ten 
years ago Englishmen would have dismissed as 
ridiculous the notion that in such a matter they could 
ever be hopelessly beaten, and when they were beaten 
they at first refused to believe it; now, when it is no 
longer possible to dispute the fact, those who refuse 
to admit that the present attitude of the British lines is 
wrong take refuge in the assertion that if we wished 
we could of course do equally well, but that we prefer 
to avoid improvements for three reasons: because the 
public in this country does not desire to travel fast, 
because to increase the speed of a train is to increase 
the cost of working it, and because high speed in 
itself is dangerous. As the matter is one of 
serious importance it is worth while to examine 
each of these reasons in detail. As to the first 
it is hard to believe that it is advanced seriously, 
even with the example of the Shah, for the fastest 
trains on all lines are invariably well used; and no 
one ever heard of a through passenger from London 
to Scotland, for instance, who deliberately preferred 
a stopping train to one of the recognised Scotch ex- 








presses. At sea the conditions are not the same, for 
it frequently happens that on a big ocean liner many 
of the passengers have been ordered by their doctors 
to take a voyage of so many weeks’ duration, and to 
them, provided the weather is fine, the ship well found, 
and the company agreeable, it is a matter of indiffer- 
ence whether the speed be ten knots or twenty. But 
even in lands where the comfort of passengers is studied 
with much more care than it has ever been in England 
people do not go from place to place by train with the 
idea of obtaining health or recreation from the mere 
act of movement, and all the world over a railway 
journey is regarded rather as a more or less disagree- 
able necessity which if it must be faced should be got 
over as rapidly as possible. 

The statement that an increase in the speed of a train 
necessarily implies an increase in the cost of working it 
is a mere assertion of which no proof is offered ; still 
less has any attempt been made to show that if extra 
cost were incurred it would not be outweighed by the 
receipts from extra traffic attracted. 

With regard to the remaining argument on the score 
of safety, even if it were possible to fix an arbitrary 
limit beyond which an increase must in any circum- 
stances be dangerous it is obvious that in this country 
at least that limit has not been reached, and it may be 
pointed out that in not a single one’ of the serious rail- 
way accidents in Great Britain within the last quarter 
of a century, from Abbot’s Ripton to Slough, has any 
train come to grief because it has been timed at an 
excessive rate of speed. There have been accidents, 
such as those at Ryhope and Preston, attributable to 
the fact that in view of the character of the line trains 
were actually travelling too fast at some particular 
spot ; others, such as those at Marshall Meadows and 
S. Neot’s, have been caused by defects in the permanent 
way; many, Taunton or Thirsk for instance, have been 
due to mistakes of signals or signalmen; and nota few, 
such as those at Penistone and Carlisle, either would 
never have happened at all or would have had trivial 
results but for the unfortunate preference of English 
railways for an inferior form of continuous brake ; but 
not one of the trains to which a disaster has occurred 
has been timed at a speed much exceeding fifty miles 
an hour and by far the greater number of them have 
not been fast trains at all. 

And though the case for the railway companies, 
whether good or bad, has been stated clearly enough 
there is another side to the question, for the public has 
an interest in the matter too; and the disinclination on 
the part of some of our companies to grant any im- 
provements in speed that can possibly be withheld— 
witness the services to Portsmouth or the proceedings 
recently necessitated to secure that the day Scotch 
expresses should not be run more slowly than they 
were fourteen years ago,—while placing the country at 
a disadvantage in competition with nations in which 
more progressive views are held, can hardly in the long 
run benefit the companies themselves. 

Nor can it be alleged that during the last decade 
the French companies, while devoting special attention 
to the question of saving time, have on their main lines 
at least neglected to make other needed improvements. 
The old policy, always keenly resented by English 
travellers, of limiting the seating accommodation of a 
train so as to insure as nearly as possible that every 
compartment shall be filled to its utmost capacity has 
been largely abandoned ; class restrictions have been 
relaxed; dining cars and corridor trains have made 
their appearance in many places; and all these 
improvements have taken place concurrently with a 
general reduction in fares. The change in the spirit of 
French railway administration is well illustrated by the 
change in the afternoon service between Paris and 
London. In the summer of 1892 the train leaving 
Paris at 3.30 P.M. was confined to first-class passengers 
only and even they were not conveyed except on the 
payment of a very large supplement in addition to the 
high fare then in force ; to-day the ‘‘club” train has 
long been defunct but its successor carries ordinary 
third-class passengers without demur. 

At the same time momentous changes, of more 
general interest perhaps to shareholders than to 
travellers, have taken place in the method of drawing 
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the trains. The French engineers have had the good 
fortune to hit upon a type of locomotive which, no 
matter how the speed and weight of the trains be in- 
creased, has so far proved itself able with ease to meet 
all demands made upon it. The companies can thus 
work even their best expresses without resorting to 
the practice, in every way objectionable, of using more 
than one engine to a train; a practice which, in spite of 
the inferior character of the services in many parts of 
Britain, particularly on the line which is pleased to style 
itself ‘‘our premier railway ”, seems to have been com- 
placently accepted as inevitable. The action of the 
French railways on the subject of motive power has pre- 
sented a sharp contrast to that of our own companies. 
Once the superiority of the particular type of locomo- 
tive referred to had been proved beyond dispute it was 
adopted, with small local variations, as the standard 
pattern for express work on all lines throughout the 
country. Here, except in the rare cases where a chief 
engineer has passed from the employment of one com- 
pany to that of another and in each instance adhered 
to the same design, it is still a point of honour with 
each company to build engines resembling as little as 
may be those of any of its neighbours; and it seems 
hardly possible that all now in use can be equally 
efficient. In France a long course of natural selection 
has been allowed to lead to a survival of what for the 
time being is undoubtedly the fittest, but a sufficient 
number ot experiments are made to ensure that pro- 
gress towards something even better in the future 
shall not be arrested. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S INCOMES. 


WAVES are disappointed sadly with the Commissioners 

of Revenue and we resent their reticence about 
other people’s incomes. Their official returns are 
crammed with tables when the real demand is for 
personal details which would enable us to check our 


friends’ incomes, though we should like our own to 
be Jeft in the dignified seclusion of the collector’s 


office. What is wanted is an official publication 
somewhat on the model of one of the ‘‘ Who’s 
Who orm. VV hats Wihatwen books: | tecouldmabe 


called ‘*‘ Who’s What”’—if that title is not already 
engaged—or something of the sort, and it would be of 
far more interest than anything we get at present 
about recreations and ancestry and other matter 
which we none of us care in the least to know. If it 
is not done officially why should not some enterprising 
publisher take the matter up? Or it would be 
sufficient to do as we see certain old publications 
of this genre are doing. After golfing, cricket, 
cycling, hunting, shooting, yachting or any other 
imaginative item which is supposed to show Mr. 
Smith when his great mind is unbent, and he is not 
directing the affairs of the universe, we are informed 
when the world will fiod Mrs. Smith not taking her tea 
in the nursery or on what is ‘‘her day”. So Mr. Smith 
might tell us in ‘‘Who’s What” on what amount he 
manages to do it all. The unfortunate thing is that it 
would not be so safe to brag and—not to put too fine a 
point on it—lie about his income as Mr. Smith finds it 
in regard to other personal matters in the columns of 
the periodicals in which he now comes into communica- 
tion with the outer world. He may.doit, and does, orally 
and by innuendo or open boasting in the smoke-room, but 
to put his romances into cold print, though he would 
really like to do it with the same freedom, might cost 
him a pretty penny before the financial year was out. 
Mr. Smith’s friends are in the habit of making deduc- 
tions from his account of himself in the publications in 
which he informs the world who is his barber, but 
accustomed though the income-tax collector is to 
make all kinds of deduction, it would probably happen 
that without a visit to the Commissioners, whom he 
would have painfully to convince that he had been 
lying, the deductions would not be made with the 
damning evidence produced by Mr. Smith’s own ad- 
missions. And yet what a pity it really is that our 
friend should not have this liberty to romance about 
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himself in this respect as in others. As far as income 
returns are concerned he has to spend all his days in 
severe self-repression, except when he is in private 
circles where there is no chance of an income-tax 
official being present—as has been known to happen 
—in mufti or incognito or whatever may be the 
proper expression for that personage when he lays 
aside the official garments which no doubt he wears in 
the secret recesses of his mysterious office. How 
many of us who have obeyed his ukases to fill up his 
complicated blue papers have seen him in that retreat ? 
We should shrink from intruding ourselves into his 
presence, for it is a great pleasure not to have to see him ; 
hence our ambiguity on the subject of his official dress. 
That he ought to wear something extremely imposing 
we know in our inner consciousness, but what would 
benefit the majesty of him we have not the sartorial 
imagination to conceive. Need we wonder then that 
Mr. Smith’s warm imagination when he dwells (chiefly 
by innuendo as we said) on his pecuniary resources to 
his friends, is chilled before this personage, that his 
imagination needs stimulating by the collector before 
he can realise that his income can possibly be as much 
as the collector suspects. What a difference in the gross 
income as it would appear, if there were no danger in it, 
in ‘* Who’s What” and the net income as he lays it with 
inward qualms before the cold and critical eyes of that 
official! So does the tyranny of the Income-tax Act 
interfere with the liberty of the press and encroach on 
the liberty of the subject. 

Yet we are all of course dying to know the details of 
one another’s incomes accurately ; but there must be no 
nonsense about it; no imaginative flights, as would be 
taken in ‘‘ Who’s What”’, but a calm official statement 
by which we could really place everybody in a regular 
plutarchy. The only drawback is the undesirable 
publicity it would give to one’s own income. Otherwise 
we should all rejoice at the disclosure of other people’s. 
But at least ninety-nine persons out of a hundred would 
agree heartily to it if we could only fix a limit say at ex- 
ceeding £3,000 and not exceeding £4,000 a year, to us? 
the technical official language of the tables. There would 
not be many of us, and why should the man who reaches _ 
five thousand a year shrink from publicity. No one 
need be ashamed of that. It is the poor wretch with 
five hundred, who would like to be supposed by every- 
body but the collector to have seven, who has reason to 
be sensitive at being dragged into the light of common 
day. Thetables tellus there aretwo hundred and sixty- 
four fortunate five thousand a year people who need not 
fear the light: judges and people of that sort we 
suppose. We can all rejoice in thinking that at 
least we know definitely, positively, some of those 
attractive fellow-creatures who can boast truly of five 
thousand per annum. Let the list be extended for the 
greater happiness of the people. What is the use of 
wealth but to confer happiness on those who are less 
fortunate? We all glow and exult over the rich man. 
Let us know him: let us rest our eyes upon him and 
thank providence for the brightness of his presence in 
a grubby world. And if the five thousand pounder 
should be gently extracted by name from the obscurity 
of the Tables what of the men ‘‘not exceeding ten 
thousand, and not exceeding—O fortunatos—fifty 
thousand, who are a small but golden phalanx of 
one hundred and ninety? or, most mysterious and 
more inaccessible than all, those sixteen shining 
ones over whom the Table breaks down in a fit 
of emotion as it marks down a line of triple dots 
thrice repeated to indicate that we are wandering 
in an El Dorado where the inhabitants do not know 
after they have returned their income tax at fifty 
thousand pounds how much more they have got ? Who 
does not long to know these men? Why should they dis- 
like publicity ? On the contrary they ought to welcome 
a law which should ensure their being known; and as 
so many of us do not read income-tax returns, but 
would be delighted to know who figure therein at 
fifty thousand a year, there ought in the public interests 
to be some official badge issued by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer so that we may know them when they 
come abroad. It is the simulacrum and very pretence 
of knowledge to inform us merely of their distribution 
in the British Isles. We are told there are fifteen in 
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England. Immediately the conclusion is reached that 
there must be just one remaining and he must be either 
in Ireland or in Scotland. Asa matter of fact he is in 
Ireland ; thence it follows as the night the day that 
‘* Caledonia stern and wild, Fit nurse for a poetic child ”’, 
cannot rear fifty thousand pounders on oatmeal: though 
Ireland can doit on whisky, or probably stout. Evidently 
too the Commissioners have not been able to catch 
Mr. Carnegie. But then we know about him; he has 
put on the badge for himself; and he is the delight of 
two hemispheres. We should none of us be happy if 
he had less than—fifty millions is it? It would be like 
depriving us of the consolations of a religion. 

There is just one wordthat ought tobe said about these 
income tax returns in order to prevent very consider- 
able disappointment. The fewness of men who have 
only ‘‘ exceeding five thousand” must be a cruel blow 
to many of us. At first we could not understand it. 
Surely, we thought, it is a strange result of eleven 
centuries, or about seventy years, of English history 
according as you reckon from William the Conqueror 
or the early boyhood of John Bright that there should 
only be some six hundred people with incomes over ten 
thousand a year. They do not seem to have made the 
best use of their opportunities, considering the enormous 
proportion of the people who do not pay income tax 
because they have not the income and those that do 
who are just over the line. About half a million pay 
on, say, two hundred ayear. The explanation of the 
lamentable dearth of wealthy income tax payers, above 
the five thousand pounds we should reckon wealth at, 
who must be astonished at their own moderation, is that 
the tables we have been considering only relate to profits 
from business concerns, professions, employments, &c., 
and leave out of account the owners of houses and lands. 
They only account for something over a half of the in- 
comes on which tax is paid, and we suspect we are 
deprived of the pleasure of knowing many names of 
recipients of incomes above ten thousand as we 
are of knowing those colossi of the professions, the 
medical and legal for example, who would not dispute 
the propositicn that they are returnable at anything 
between fifteen and twenty-five thousand a year. 
But lying perdu in the obscurity of these Tables on 
Houses and Land, there are many, we are sure, on 
whose names and incomes we should gaze with the 
pride of the true Britisher in other people’s large 
incomes, and we can only ask why we are deprived of 
the: pleasure even of knowing how many there are, 
not to speak of our ignorance of them by name. The 
income-tax returns do not make us so proud and happy 
as they ought. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Poe hUBLICSSCHOOL SPIRIT ”. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
72 Comeragh Road, W., 3 Sept., 1902. 


S1rR,—There is an editorial paper in the new number 
of the ‘‘Monthly Review”, in which the ‘‘ Public 
School Spirit” is defended and vindicated from the 
attacks of some unnamed assailant. I am not con- 
cerned’ at present with either the attack or defence; 
but the reading of the paper reminded me of what 
seems to be strangely ignored in current discussions of 
this subject. 

[I have of late trespassed on your hospitable 
columns to such an extent that I feel I must put what 
I have to say now in the very baldest form. The 
‘‘ spirit’ then, that, so far as my observation goes, has 
not been conspicuously present in the commissioned 
ranks of our latearmy in South Africaisthe religious spirit 
which has always largely leavened our army and navy 
in former times. That spirit, dutiful, modest in success, 
patient under misfortune, when beaten never bitter, 
simple but knightly—the spirit in fact shown by Paul 
Methuen, quem honoris causa nomino—is the spirit I 
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should like to see fostered in our educational and 


executive establishments. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. P. Owen. 


A NEW METAPHYSIC. 


To the Editor of the SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 
Didsbury, 3 Sept., 1902. 


Sir,—From Aristotle to Kant and his followers a 
hypothetically real, as distinct from seeming, know- 
ledge has been affirmed, and a hypothetical knower, 
called reason, or mind has been invoked to account for 
the real knowledge, or truth. For me, truth is solely 
belief. Things believed change; truth (belief) never 
changes. Fallacy, gua belief, is truth. Neither meta- 
physic nor logic of the schools enables me to believe 
that truth can change. The ideal of philosophy of the 
schools has been to discover a universal principle from 
which all subsidiary principles may be deduced. The 
universal principle, according to this philosophy, is the 
active knower, or mind. However, it would seem that 
this ‘‘knower” would be projected into factitious 
‘* objectivity ” as fully as is the empirical ‘‘ objective ””. 
To illustrate this point and some fundamental differ- 
ences between my metaphysic and that of the classical 
schools, I will deal with a citation from Professor E. 
Caird’s article, ‘‘ Metaphysic”’, in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica ”. 

He writes: ‘‘Ifit be true that nothing exists which 
is not a possible object of consciousness, and again 
that there is no possible object of consciousness which 
is not essentially related to self-consciousness, then the 
phenomena of the external world, which at first present 
themselves under the aspect of contingent facts, must 
be capable of being ultimately recognised as the mani- 
festation of reason; and the history of the conscious 
being in his relations with that world is not a struggle 
between two independent and unrelated forces, but the 
evolution of antagonism of one spiritual principle. It 
is, on this view, the same life which within us is striving 
for development, and which without us conditions that 
development. And the reason why the two terms, the 
self and the not-self, thus appear to be independent of 
each other, or to be brought together only as they ex- 
ternally act and react upon each other, lies in this, that 
the object is imperfectly known, and the subject is im- 
perfectly self-conscious. This, however, does not make 
it less true that in self-consciousness is to be found the 
principle in reference to which the whole process may 
be explained, and therefore that the self-conscious 
subject, as such, lives a life which belongs to him, not 
merely as one subject among others, but as having in 
himself the principle from which the life and being of 
all proceeds ” (p. 92, vol. 16). 

To affirm, in the sense of Professor Caird, that an 
object is ‘‘imperfectly known”, or that a subject is 
‘‘ imperfectly self-conscious ”’, is, to me, simply a matter 
of stringing words together. I cannot experience ideas 
behind the words. An imperfectly known object implies, 
for me, possible comparison between it and a perfectly 
known object, the hypothetical ‘‘ perfection” of the 
latter being a quality in conjunct experience with the 
object. The only perfection of knowing an empiricab 
‘‘object”’ that I can apprehend is involved in the 
seeings, touchings &c. as which I sense the object, 
and in the scientific concepts determining the so-called 
properties of the object. All here is bound to the 
immediate knowing as sense-experience. The more 
of these determinations I bring into relationship with 
the sensing, the more perfectly, I may say, I know the 
object. However, I really get no more ‘ perfection ” 
in any case; I merely get different subjects of perfec- 
tion, as I get different subjects of belief. The ‘‘ ideal” 
is belief, not subjects of belief. Now, so soon as f 
metaphysically project an object beyond empirical 
experience, I have done with the object as in com- 
parative relationship and can affirm nothing about the 
comparative perfection of the empirical and meta- 
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physical determinations. If belief sanctions both, they | drives us to what I call will. Every empirical cause 


are equally perfect. If I supersede one by the other, 
the former excludes belief. 

Analogous considerations apply in the case of self- 
consciousness as propounded by Professor Caird, 
which is utterly different from the feeling of personal 
identity, the only experienced  self-consciousness. 
Varying intensities of this feeling warrant our saying 
that we are more or less self-conscious. But, when 
somebody tells me of a ‘‘mind” that unifies and 
transcends subject and object, becoming self-conscious 
in the act, I am out of my experimental depth. I 
might as well be told that X. Y. Z. was self- 
conscious. 

According to Professor Caird, ‘‘ reason” is an active 
agent manifesting ‘‘ contingent facts’; not an 
“object”, but a self-knower which, nevertheless, 
deceives itself by knowing itself imperfectly, as sub- 
ject and object. I cannot conceive sucha knower. A 
self-contained and active mind, for me, must be 
omniscient and omnipotent, leaving no room for ‘‘ con- 
tingent facts”. I doubt whether anybody can conceive 
Professor Caird’s ‘‘ reason” except as a sort of mag- 
nified scientific law, which, I contend, is no less 
‘¢ objective” than is a sensory experience. I contend 
that there is no really subjective knowing; there is 
only empirical subjectivity. Kantian metaphysic im- 
plies that there is real subjectivity, into which all 
knowledge resolves itself. 

From my standpoint, it is profitless to theorise about 
mind, unless by inference from immediate, ‘‘ given” 
experience. This implies active agency behind the ex- 
periences. The purpose and necessity of metaphysic 
I take to be the identification of the active agency and 
the conditions under which it manifests itself. I con- 
sider that metaphysic is worthless unless it interprets 
the so-called occult, renders religion intellectually 
secure, and places morality on a scientific basis. I 
hold that the only metaphysic meeting these require- 
ments must be of the inferential or deductive character 
I indicate. ‘‘ Inference” is the experience of empiri- 
cally sequential thoughts and a particular feeling which 
we call, conclusion. When belief is added, the result 
is truth. 

Through “ reflection ” (empirically turning the psychi- 
cal on the sensory), we assume that the sensory is 
antecedent to the psychical. We only know antecedence 
through what we call time, which is as much immediate 
experience as are thoughts and sensing. Time is 
‘* objective”? as much as is thought or sensing. Ante- 
cedence and succession, as dealt with by empiricism 
and Kantian metaphysic, are what may be termed 
cognitive illusions. I have rendered this point clear in 
“* Heresies.” 

Sensory and physical experiences are given in con- 
junction with two feelings, ‘‘inside”’ and ‘‘ outside” 
(in my metaphysic, termed inner and outer sensations). 
When we ask: inside and outside what? there is no 
real answer from the conventional standpoint, meta- 
physical or empirical. Someempiricists say that things 
are outside brain. Brain is sensory experience. 
Nobody can imagine experiences as inside or outside 
one another. Classical metaphysicians say that things 
are inside ‘‘self-consciousness”. This is a thought, 
(psychical experience). What applies to brain applies 
to self-consciousness. To affirm localisation without 
identifying anything to which it applies is to affirm what 
is meaningless. Assuming the empirical fiction of 
localisation, we build up our ‘‘science”. Metaphysic 
has to identify thing's that are really inside and outside. 
It identifies soul, as will, as outside experience, as mind; 
immediate experiences (thoughts, feelings, sensings) as 
inside (constituents of) mind (what I call the possible 
universe, or God-mind). 

My ‘‘mind” does nothing. The Kantian mind 
knows itself and conditions its own activities, so con- 
ditioning them however, that it does not know itself, 
or, as Professor Caird puts it : ‘‘is striving for develop- 
ment”. It seems in a chronic state of self-contra- 
diction, and is quite irreconcilable with the empirical 
facts of telepathy, clairvoyance, hypnotism which, it 
seems, a metaphysically identified mind should serve to 
interpret. To discover what is active, we must infer 
from an immediate experience: the idea, cause. This 


turns out to be only a product of cause, as ‘‘ effect”. 
Still, cause exists, because we have the idea. Thus, 
the idea, cause, is mind-constituent, while the active 
agent itself, will, is outside mind. The mind may be 
figured as a corpus vile on which the soul operates, and 
is common to all souls (empirically demonstrated by 
the facts of suggestion ; metaphysically involved in the 
identification of will). 

The question arises: Is the will a true, absolute 
cause, or, like empirical cause, only an ‘‘effect”? As 
we only know, as prime experience, the idea, cause, not 
causes, but, as we identify causes, as wills, we must 
infer that these are only ‘‘effects””—of Cause Absolute, 
God. Thus, there are two products of Cause Absolute: 
wills and mind. Mind, I call actualised universe, con- 
sidered as ‘‘ conscious” experience; possible universe, 
considered in its entirety. The modus operandi by 
which will ensures the actualised universe, I have tried, 
I hope successfully, to work out in ‘‘ Heresies”’. 

We have now to consider a third product of Cause 
Absolute. As the existence of cause, which, as idea, is 
immediate experience, transcends experience, as the 
real ‘‘ subject” (soul), so, also, the existence of 
‘‘ object”, which, as idea, is immediate experience, 
transcends experience. Metaphysic has to find the 
real object. The only existence we can imagine, as 
transcending idea (mind) is will (which we also empiri- 
cally identify through hypnotic phenomena). Hence, 
‘‘object”’, as well as ‘‘ subject”, is will. I call the 
object the matter-soul, and show that it interacts with 
the soul analogously as souls, as hypnotist and 
hypnotic, interact. The result, involving what I term 
hypnotism of the matter-soul, is that the soul, as I 
picture, ‘‘glances”’ at the universe (mind), so causing 
objects of sense and involving our empirical distinction 
between subjective and objective. 


Yours truly, 


H. Crort HILLer. 


RELIGIOUS POETRY. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Kessingland, 27 August, 1902. 


S1r,—The author of ‘fA Poet of Devotion ” asserts 
that ‘‘after one has remembered the ‘ Christian Year’ 
and the ‘ Poems of Christina Rossetti’ and ‘ Lead, kindly 
Light’, one has perhaps named nearly all the poetry 
which is religious that the nineteenth century has 
brought”. May I inquire whether Cardinal Newman’s 
‘‘Dream of Gerontius” is overlooked through igno- 
rance, or whether its undisputed literary claims, so ably 
expounded by the musician who rescued it from the 
author’s waste-paper basket, are to be impeached ? 


Yours truly, 


Mary Davis. 


THE LARGE TORTOISE SHELL IN LONDON. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY RBVIEW. 


Ravenscourt Park, 4 Sept. 1902. 


Sir,—I believe that the learned persons who know 
enough of butterflies to speak of them by their Latin 
names say that the large tortoise - shell butterfly 
(V. Polychloros) is scarce in England and that we need 
hardiy expect to see it in London. I think I know 
enough to tell the difference between the large and the 
small tortoise-shelJ (V. Urticee) and in Ravenscourt Park 
the other day I saw both together so that I had them 
for comparison under my eyes. 

Yours, &c. 


G. H. K. 
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REVIEWS. 
SHERIDAN IN HIS WORKSHOP. 


‘« Sheridan’s Plays now printed as he wrote them, and 
his Mother’s unpublished Comedy A Journey to 
Bath.” Edited by W. Fraser Rae. With an 
Introduction by Sheridan’s great-grandson the 
Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. London: Nutt. 
1902. Ios. 6d. net. 


HE author of ‘‘The Rivals”, of ‘‘ The School for 
Scandal” and of ‘‘ The Critic”, is, and must always 
be among the classics of English comedy, and the publi- 
cation of this volume makes an epoch in Sheridanian 
literature. For the first time Sheridan’s plays are, with 
the exception of ‘‘ The Rivals”, the manuscript of which 
has been lost, printed from his own autographs, and 
exactly as he wrote them. The importance of this will 
be apparent from a brief review of the history of the 
text as it appears in current editions. The only play 
which Sheridan himself prepared for publication was 
** The Rivals”, which appeared shortly after its produc- 
tion on the stage in 1775, and this is now a very scarce 
book. The others existed only in manuscript and when 
published were published from stage copies. In 1821 
Moore the Poet and his friend Wilkie were commissioned 
by John Murray to prepare an edition of the collected 
plays for the press, together with a biography of the 
author. The edition duly appeared, but without the 
biography which did not follow till 1825. For the text 
Wilkie seems to have been responsible; he printed 
it from stage copies where great liberties had been 
taken’ with the original text, and he took great 
liberties with it himself. Even in ‘‘ The Rivals” where 
Sheridan had himself settled the text Wilkie altered or 
suppressed as he thought proper. Thus with absurd 
squeamishness he cut out the passage from Mrs. 
Malaprop’s letter to Sir Lucius O’Trigger ‘‘As my 
motive is interested you may be assured my love shall 
never be miscellaneous” as well as the words preceding 
her signature ‘‘Yours while meretricious”. Where 
Thomas asks what sort of place Bath is, Fag re- 
plied in a passage also excised by Wilkie: ‘‘ At present 
we are, like other great assemblies, divided into parties 
—High-roomians and Low-roomians ; however, for my 
part I have resolved to stand neuter, and so I told Bob 
Brush at our last committee”. Another longer and 
more important speech, put into the mouth of Sir 
Anthony Absolute when talking to Mrs. Malaprop about 
circulating libraries was also, for what reason it is diffi- 
cult to see, deleted by Wilkie. The texts of ‘‘The 
School for Scandal”, of ‘‘ The Duenna”’, and of ‘‘ The 
Critic”, have been similarly tampered with, so that the 
reader of the plays is never sure that he is reading what 
Sheridan actually wrote, all the printed texts being 
simply replicas of Wilkie’s, or in other words mere 
reprints of Murray’s edition of 1821. As Sheridan 
took immense pains with composition, studying and 
weighing ‘scrupulously every phrase and every epithet, 
it is most important that we should have his text as it 
came from his pen, and this, thanks to Mr. Fraser Ray, 
we now at last possess. It is perhaps a little ungrate- 
ful to look a gift-horse in the mouth, but we cannot 
help regretting that so important a contribution to 
classical dramatic literature should have been intro- 
duced in so perfunctory a manner. Lord Dufferin’s 
jejune and rambling introduction was surely not worth 
printing atall, and Mr. Fraser Ray might with advantage 
have been a little more sparing in the use of paste and 
scissors. What man on earth cares to wade through 
nearly eighteen closely printed octavo pages of 
anonymous press notices of ‘‘ The Rivals”? Surely if 
such notices were introduced—and a few would un- 
doubtedly have been interesting—they should have been 
judiciously distributed in relation to all the plays and 
not confined indiscriminately and in a mass to ‘‘ The 
Rivals”. Mr. Fraser Rae had ample opportunity as 
well as ample material for a critical introduction worthy 
of the occasion, but he has frittered both away ina 
series of hurried and desultory notes which seem to 
indicate an impatient desire to get rid as expeditiously 
as possible of an unwelcome task. 
Few people are aware of the enormous labour 
expended by Sheridan on the composition of his plays 











from the moment of their inception to the latest possi- 
bility of an improving touch. If ever Carlyle’s definition 
of genius as an infinite capacity for taking pains had 
literal illustration it was in the author of ‘‘ The Rivals” 
and ‘‘ The School for Scandal”. His plays might indeed 
be almost said to be compiled. If in society or in the 
green-room he heard a striking remark down it went in 
a note-book. Wycherley, Congreve, Farquhar, Van- 
brugh, Moliere—the novelists and comic dramatists of 
the eighteenth century were ransacked for suggestions 
and hints ; speeches made on the hustings or in Parlia- 
ments, political pamphlets, popular satires and broad- 
sheets, the very gossip of the newspapers themselves 
were watchfully laid under contribution. He scarcely 
ever invented a character or originated a scene 
or position. Joseph and Charles Surface were 
suggested by Fielding’s Blifil and Tom Jones, Sir 
Fretful and Puff by his Trapwit—the details of the 
first being supplied by the living Cumberland : Smollett’s 
Matthew Bramble and Tabitha suggested Sir Anthony 
Absolute and Mrs. Malaprop: Bob Acres is deduced 
from Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Ague-Cheek”. Sir Benjamin 
Backbite is a study from Congreve. The intrigue in 
the ‘‘ Duenna” is adapted from Wycherley’s ‘‘ Country 
Wife”: ‘*The Trip to Scarborough ” is an adaptation 
of Vanbrugh’s ‘‘ Relapse”: the plot of ‘‘ The Critic” 
is borrowed from Buckingham’s ‘‘ Rehearsal” with 
touches from Fielding’s ‘‘Pasquin’”’ and ‘‘ Author’s 
Farce”. The famous scandal scene in the ‘‘ School 
for Scandal” is adapted from Moliere’s ‘‘ Misanthrope ” 
with touches from Wycherley’s ‘‘ Plain Dealer”. Some 
of his most brilliant epigrams are directly transferred 
from other authors. For example Sir Fretful’s remark 
‘‘ Steal! to be sure they may: and egad, serve your 
best thoughts as gipsies do stolen children, disfigure 
them to make ’em pass for their own” which is trans- 
ferred—‘‘ conveyd the wise it call ””—from Churchill :— 


Still pilfers wretched plans and makes them worse 
Like gipsies, lest the stolen brat be known, 
Defacing first, then claiming for their own. 


And this is typical of many scores of others. 

But if any English writer could proudly say with 
Moliére, when accused of borrowing, ‘‘C’est mon 
bien, et je le reprens partout ot je le trouve” it was 
Sheridan. He never borrowed where he did not im- 
prove and what he did not make his own, either by 
its setting or by some transforming touch or, as is 
more generally the case, by both. Moore has illustrated 
how ‘*The Rivals” and ‘‘The School for Scandal” 
were slowly evolved, or, to change the figure, grew by 
successive excisions or accretions to what they are. 
First we have a crude sketch, diffuse commonplace 
even dull dialogues, and perfectly irrelevant scenes. 
Thus there are no less than three sketches of ‘‘ The 
School for Scandal”. The first could scarcely be 
recognised as the origin of the present play: in the 
second, the quarrels of old Teazle and his wife, the 
attachment between Maria and one of the Plausibles 
and the intrigue of Mrs. Teazle with the other form the 
sole materials of the drama. Even when the drama 
had assumed its almost final form whole scenes were 
suppressed or transposed and the dialogue of some 
entirely re-written. Of Sheridan’s fastidious care about 
trifles some conception may be formed from the fact 
that Charles Surface was successively named Clerimont 
Florival, Captain Harry Plausible, Harry Pliant, Young 
Harrier and lastly Frank, his elder brother Plausible, 
Pliable, Young Pliant, and Tom before the present names 
were fixed upon. In four or five of his memorandum 
books appears, written with various trifling variations, 
Lady Teazle’s remark: ‘‘So then you would have 
me sin in my own defence and part with my 
virtue to preserve my reputation”. An interesting 
illustration of his method of work is afforded by 
the following. In one of his note books he 
has jotted down, “A sort of broker in scandal 
who transfers lies without fees”. In the original 
draught of ‘The School for Scandal” this passage is 
put in the mouth of Sir Peter: ‘‘ People who utter a 
tale of scandal, knowing it to be forged, deserve the 
pillory more than for a forged bank-note. They can’t 
pass the lie without putting their names on the back of 
it. You say no person has a right to come on you 
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because you didn’t invent it, but you should know that 
if the drawer of the lie is out of the way the injured 
party has a right to come on any of the indorsers.” In 
the present text this is reduced to 

Mrs. Candour.—But sure you would not be quite so 
severe on those who only report what they hear ? 

Sir P.—Yes, madam, I would have Law Merchant 
for them too, and in all cases of slander-currency, when- 
ever the drawer of a lie was not to be found the injured 
party should have a right to come on any of the 
indorsers. 

Of his scrupulous care about the minutiz of com- 
position we have a striking illustration in Lady Teazle’s 
remark in the scene with Sir Peter in the second act: 
‘‘ That’s very true, indeed, Sir Peter: and after having 
married you I should never pretend to taste again, I 
allow”. So the text stood and still stays, but in a 
copy of the play given to Lady Crewe Sheridan cor- 
rected it thus ‘‘ That’s very true, indeed, Sir Peter, and 
after having married you, f am sure I should never 
pretend to taste again”. In the description of Trip’s 
birthday clothes the words ‘‘ with the gloss on” and 
‘‘ with the gloss on them” were four or five times altered 
and re-altered, before he satisfied himself that the 
“‘them” should be omitted. 

A variorum edition of Sheridan’s plays which is now 
possible could not fail to be of great interest to all 
students of style and language, as well as to all who 
would know a part at least of the secret of literary 
immortality. 


AN IDEAL SIBERIA. 


‘‘The Real Siberia, together with an Account of a Dash 
through Manchuria.” By John Foster Fraser. 
London: Cassell. 1902. 6s. 


UTHORS have great difficulty in finding original 
titles for their books, so Mr. Foster Fraser may 
be pardoned for calling his account of a journey across 
Russian Asia ‘‘ The Real Siberia”. The country he 
visited and describes is not the Siberia of convention, 
but that carefully chosen better part through which the 
railways have been built. Along the line new settle- 
ments have been formed, and by the expenditure of 
much money, these, with their pretty churches, exten- 
sive immigrant homes, schools, and official residences 
have the semblance of thriving little colonies. Just as 
sham towns were raised in the South of Russia to 
impress Catherine II, and house-fronts put up in the 
skorodom of Moscow to please Alexander I, so, ona 
much more elaborate scale, much of the new Siberia 
opened up by the railway has been created in order to 
suggest wealth and prosperity. The ‘‘ gaunt, lone land 
inhabited only by convicts ” still exists side by side with 
the railway settlements of the newer Siberia Mr. Fraser 
most entertainingly describes. It is by this better land 
that Russia wishes to be judged; she has done her 
best there. Then comes an optimistic, keenly observant, 
kindly disposed journalist desirous of seeing things for 
himself and representing things as they are tothe great 
British public. Forthwith he is provided with official 
recommendations, passes and suitable advice. With 
the result of his observations Russian officialdom has 
every reason to be satisfied, if the British public has 
not. Mr. Fraser would not willingly misinform ; it is 
not his intention to mislead, but his book exemplifies 
particularly the limitations of the journalist. He is in 
a hurry; he is alert for ‘‘points”; nothing is too 
trivial to record, and the infinitely great must be com- 
prehended in an epigram. Facts get out of focus, but 
the personal impression is always definite and unmis- 
takable. The reader is informed what the Russian 
officer’s wife did with her cigarette ends, and the author 
with his pipe, but of the Russian railway advance on 
Pekin no more than that it is ‘‘a line not so much in 
the air only as we Britishers would like”. Again, ‘in 
every hotel, in every restaurant, I saw the familiar 
bottles of familiar English sauces’. ‘* But Russia has 
laid hold on the East.” 

There are some curious misstatements. At Nerchinsk- 
Zavod, whether the summer heat is 95° in the shade or 
not, the ground is certainly thawed to a greater depth 
than two feet. It was General Gribski, Governor of 





the Amur province, and not General Chichagov, 
Governor of the Primorski territory, who was respon- 
sible for the horrible massacre of the Chinese at 
Blagoveshchensk in 1900. The men are most unlike, 
and the two provinces are as distinct and distant as are 
Cape Colony and Natal. Absurd on the face of it is the 
statement that ‘“every man in Western Siberia has a 
grant of some thirty-two English square miles, and in 
some cases an additional grant of six miles of forest”, 
which is some 26,199 acres in excess of the right to 
occupy some paltry forty odd acres actually granted to 
each family. The tunnel east of Baikal is not the first 
passed since Moscow ; the church bells are not struck 
with a wooden hammer to ring them; the Cathedral of 
Irkutsk is not some distance from the town, but in the 
centre of it, and the Angara is a tributary of the Irkut 
in the same sense as the Thames is a tributary of Coln 
Brook. Green braid on the uniform indicates the 
common engineer, a civilian, not ‘‘that part of the 
army which guards the frontiers of the Czar’s domi- 
nions”. Mr. Fraser clips Russian place names, which 
is perhaps excusable, but he ignores spelling usually, 
and Mindenken is his rendering of Mendukhé, and 
Katiska Rasiez of Kitaiski Raz-yezd. 

Trifling mistakes do not detract from the general 
interest of a book which may be welcomed as a serious 
attempt to combat the prevalent erroneous conception 
of Siberia as a barren prison land, peopled with badly- 
used exiles, and harshly-treated criminals at the mercy 
of brutal officials. If it does not convey the whole 
truth; if it pictures an ideal rather than the real 
Siberia it will do much to impart a fuller knowledge 
of Russian aims and Russian character as exemplified 
in the praiseworthy endeavours made to develop the 
Russian heritage in the east. As a narrative of 
personal adventure it deserves high praise, and its 
author renders his country a service in insisting 
upon a British Consular Agency being established 
at Vladisvostok, where eleven other countries are 
officially represented, whereas Great Britain has no one 
anywhere in Siberia, a territory nearly three times as 
large as Europe. In many ways it is more entertaining 
than fiction, for it is written in a light, chatty, humor- 
ous vein by one who was always in high spirits and 
knows how to amuse and at the same time instruct the 
average reader. Possibly the light gossip is at times 
inappropriate and in places simplicity would have been 
preferable, for the yield of pay earth is better expressed 
as being a half-ounce to the ton, than as ‘‘# oz. to the 
ton and half”. As to the statement that ‘‘ High over 
the river. is the residence of the Governor-General, a 
first-rate museum, chiefly filled with loot as the result 
of the Chinese disturbances—robes and cannon, carts 
and coffins, and also a library with some forty thousand 
books”, the reader may be assured here that General 
Grodekov does not live in the town museum, nor is 
his house filled with loot. 

The many illustrations are excellent; the subjects 
are well chosen and really illustrate Siberia, but the 
typographical errors are numerous enough to turn the 
author’s hair white, and are such as usually found only 
in English books printed abroad. 


THE WHIG HERODOTUS. 


‘¢ Supplement to Burnet’s History of My Own Times.” 
By H. C. Foxcroft. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press. 1902. 16s. net. 


URNET is indispensable to all who are interested in 
the Revolution, and every word that he has written 

on the subject ought to be made available in a convenient 
form. It is true that he is not a great historian either in 
his style or in his knowledge of human nature. But few 
writers are more instructive as guides to the history of 
their own times. He is wanting in humour, he is 
cumbrous and long-winded, and he is more than a little 
inclined to talk the cant of his profession. But he may 
fairly be called the Whig Herodotus, and was at least 
as good a historian as the Whigs deserved. Those 
who only know his personality from the cursory and 
slighting notices of later writers may find some 
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difficulty in understanding how he could be either 
accurate or lively. Tradition sees in him nothing 
more than a vain, long-winded, awkward Scotsman 
always making mischief, always a laughing-stock 
to friends and enemies. The best corrective to such 
misconceptions will be found in the Autobiography 
which is now for the first time printed by Miss Foxcroft. 
We may not be able to endorse in every respect the 
judgment which Burnet passes on himself; but the 
sterling good qualities by which his obvious short- 
comings were redeemed shine through every page of 
this ingenuous narrative. We can see that he wasa 
party man ; but we realise that party feeling assumed a 
higher form in him than in many men of greater influence 
and more brilliant gifts. He was an Anglican rather 
than a Whig and he steered his course in politics with 
an eye to nothing but the interests of his Church. 
This, it is true, would not be enough in itself to differ- 
entiate him from the common sort of fanatics. But it 
is further to be remembered that he took a singularly 
generous and enlightened view of the Church’s interests. 
He hated every form of persecution and, while fully 
alive to the advantages of ample endowments and 
political influence, consistently maintained that the 
Church was primarily a spiritual community working 
for spiritual ends. His thought upon religious 
subjects was by no means free from the reproach of 
conventionality. But he was essentially an idealist, 
and as such commanded the respect of all high-minded 
men in his own generation. He was liked and trusted 
even by those who had a poor opinion of his practical 
ability. And he made good use of the opportunities 
which his popularity threw in his way. Although pro- 
foundly interested in his own ideas he had a natural 
sympathy for whatever was best in the minds of other 
men, and could appreciate their point of view without 
abandoning his own. There never was a man more 
quick to recognise the most various forms of merit, or 
more eager to vindicate his likings to the world. Hence 
he has given us a rich and valuable collection of 
portraits, and thanks to him we are saved from 
the fatal error of explaining the conduct of every 
actor in that memorable epoch as the result of calculated 
selfishness. He enables us to realise that even in that 
most political of generations thought was busy with 
other things than politics, that magnanimity, enthu- 
siasm, and regard for moral law counted for much in 


determining the course of history... His method of por- | 


traiture leaves something to be wished from the artistic 
point of view. He is prolix in his descriptions of men; 
he returns again and again to the same point; he misses 


the finer shades of character and is blind tothe humorous | 


or paradoxical aspects of his personages; when he 
writes of good men he is far from protound, and his 


knaves are painted as black as he can make them. Yet | 


those who can make allowances for his undisguised and 
very natural prejudices will derive from him a fairly 
accurate idea of all the men whom he describes from 
personal knowledge; that is to say of nearly all the 
statesmen who counted for good or evil in the England 
of 1660-1713. 

He has his merits also as a political historian. Of 
course he makes no pretence to write an exhaustive 
narrative. Datesand the details of treaties, conferences 
and parliamentary debates must be looked for elsewhere. 
His rule was to confine himself as far as possible to 
those facts which he had special opportunities of know- 
ing. But his opportunities were large. All his life he 
moved in the society of statesmen, and once or twice 
was privileged to enter the inner councils of his party. 
No doubt a responsible minister would think twice 
before disclosing secrets of State to a man so 
notoriously talkative as Burnet. His friends often 
concealed their projects from him, but their re- 
miniscences were placed at his disposal. He had 
seen enough of the great. world to know how 
political business in general was transacted, and, 
although he was ill fitted to unravel a tangled skein 
of truth and falsehood, or to weigh nicely balanced 
probabilities of evidence, still he had a natural shrewd- 
ness which saved him from believing the grosser mis- 
representations of history which passed current in the 
society which he frequented. It may well be the case 
that in many particular instances he was deceived, and 





| skimmed the cream of the unpublished passages. 





that some of his most circumstantial stories were pure 
fabrications. But there is no doubt that the general 
idea of political methods and motives which we derive 
from him is substantially correct. 

As to his share in making the History which he wrote 
the Autobiography is our best guide. It was written 
towards the end of his life when the self-com- 
placency which tinged the first draft of his memoirs 
had partially evaporated. It shows him as one 
who influenced the public more than statesmen ; who 
failed egregiously when he attempted to shape the 
political theories of his countrymen, and spent his old 
age in explaining away the statements about royal 
authority to which he had committed himself in youth. 
But it also brings into relief his services to the cause of 
toleration. He was converted to this cause in his 
youth and defended it against attack throughout his 
life. The arguments on which he relies were less 
refined than those of Locke, and like the philosopher he 
fell short of logical consistency in his conclusions. 
But his views, however incomplete, were far in advance 
of those beld ky the majority of his countrymen, and it 
is certain that his influence did much to reconcile a 
reluctant electorate to the Toleration Act. To have 


assisted in eliminating a mischievous prejudice from the 


national mind, to have partially repaired a great wrong, 
to have prevented religious schism from permanently 
tainting civil life with its acrimony, would be no mean 
distinction in itself. Though a politician by accident, 
and often grossly at fault, Burnet even as a politician 
is one of the most notable figures of the Revolutionary 
epoch. 

The Delegates of the Clarendon Press deserve some 
credit for the frankness with which they admit the 
shortcomings of their own publications, but they must 
not be surprised if the public expresses irritation when 
invited to purchase errata and addenda in this expensive 
form. It is true that there has been no previous oppor- 
tunity of publishing some part of the material here 
collected by Miss Foxcroft. Buta good deal of it ought 
to have been incorporated in Dr. Airy’s edition of the 
early part of Burnet’s memoirs. Von Ranke long ago 


| pointed out that Burnet, in revising his first draft tor 


the press, was impelied by caution or party feeling to 


_ strike out a number of interesting passages and to soften 


some of his most racy criticisms. We should have 
expected an editor of Dr. Airy’s reputation to follow 
up this clue and to ascertain whether the list of altera- 
tions which Von Ranke framed was tolerably complete. 
This could have been done without much difficulty. The 
extant portions of Burnet’s first draft are by no means 
inaccessible. A cursory examination of them would 
have been enough to show that Von Ranke had barely 
But 
Dr. Airy’s edition was published without this necessary 
precaution being taken, and it has been left for Miss 
Foxcroft to make the necessary collation. It is not her 
fault that this piece of work should have been so tardily 
performed, and historians owe her a debt of gratitude. 
But we cannot help feeling that the Delegates have made 
inadequate reparation for the defects of what purported 
to be a final edition of Burnet’s work. The best amends 
which they could offer, in the circumstances, would 
be to let Miss Foxcroft continue the new edition from 
the point at which Dr. Airy abandoned it. She has 
proved that the earlier editions stand in need of revi- 
sion, and, as she has been at the pains to collect the 
materials on which the revised text should be based, it 
would be only fair to give her the full credit for so 
useful and laborious a work. 





HASTINGS’ BIBLE DICTIONARY. 
‘‘A Dictionary of the Bible.” Edited by James 
Hastings. Vol. IV. Edinburgh: T.and T. Clark. 


LQO2sE 20S. 


HE fourth volume of the Dictionary of the Bible 
brings this important work to a close. It has 
already established its position as a standard authority 
on Biblical subjects, which possesses the merit of com- 
bining the scientific with the religious temper, and of 
presenting the results of the best scholarship in a sober, 
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straightforward manner. It is not necessary to draw 
out a comparison between the Dictionary and its more 
adventurous contemporary the Encyclopedia Biblica. 
The two enterprises have different aims in view, and 
there is room for both of them. By all means let us 
see criticism actually at work over the whole ground; 
it may not be the criticism of to-day, perhaps it will not 
be the criticism of to-morrow ; but there is a fascination 
about pioneer-work conducted on scientific principles 
which appeals strongly to those who are engaged upon 
this field of study. For ordinary purposes of reference, 
however, we tancy that the Dictionary will be found 
more practically useful. The only serious fault we 
have to find with it is the length of some of the articles. In 
this new volume the contributions of Graf von Baudissin 
on Priests and Levites, Professor Warfield on Pre- 
destination, Professor Porter on the Book of Revela- 
tion, with all their thoroughness, are more like elaborate 
treatises than convenient summaries of information. 
Dr. Driver’s articles are models of what we want ina 
book of reference. Mr. Headlam writes an interesting 
account of Simon Magus, who plays such an extra- 
ordinary part in patristic literature and in certain 
schools of modern criticism; Mr. Stenning on the 
Books of Samuel is admirably clear and serviceable; 
the articles on the different Versions by Mr. Bebb, 
Professor Nestle, Mr. Redpath, and Mr. Milligan, are 
all excellent; Mr. H. J. White on the Vulgate and 
Dr. Kenyon on Greek MSS. and papyri write with the 
fulness and authority of experts. One of the best 
things in this volume is the late Professor A. B. 
Davidson’s article on Prophecy and Prophets. It is 
significant of the vast change which has taken place 
in the interpretation of the Old Testament. Each age 
has interpreted prophecy according to its standards of 
criticism. To former generations this ‘‘ deepest move- 
ment of the human spirit” appeared to possess little 
more than an apologetic value as witnessing to the 
truth of Christian doctrines; a truer understanding 
seeks to interpret prophecy not from without but from 
within. On the one hand we are learning that first 
and foremost the prophets have a message for their 
own times; they are intensely concerned with the 
movements of history, and in particular with the 
impending crisis which is charged with momentous 
consequences for their countrymen. On the other hand, 
there is an element in prophecy which belongs to the 
history, not of the present, but of the future; it is 
this ideal element which connects the Old Testament 
with the New. Dr. Davidson clearly distinguishes the 
wider and the narrower sense of the term Messianic. 
In the wider sense it denotes ‘‘the consummation and 
perfection of the kingdom and people of God” ; in the 
narrower sense it refers to ‘‘a personage, the Messiah, 
who is, not always but often, a commanding figure in 
this perfect condition of the kingdom”. The prophetic 
ideals, we observe, are the rich development of the 
prophetic monotheism. Even when the Messiah is 
present, Jehovah is always the Saviour. From the 
unity of God it was safe to argue to the future unity of 
mankind; the moral perfection of the race was an 
inference from the moral being of God. And here again 
we mark the close connexion between prophecy and 
history. It was after the exile that the ideals of the 
glory and perfection of the kingdom of God were most 
vividly conceived ; it was then also that the contrast 
between them and the actual disappointment of the 
present was most acutely felt ; hence prophetic spirits 
were led to postpone their hopes and visions, and to 
project them into the future. 

In his article on the Book of Sirach, Professor Nestle 
makes an acute examination of the newly discovered 
Hebrew fragments which have excited so much interest 
among scholars. Itis certainly true that the discovery of 
these texts has opened a new era in the history of the 
book ; where we were told to “‘ bow down the neck of our 
children from their youth ” (vii. 23), we are now advised 
to *‘marry themearly”. The four MSS. which contain 
the Hebrew fragments belong to the same period, the 
eleventh century ; but they do not belong to any single 
version, for they often give different renderings of the 
same passage. Nor can they be considered to repre- 
sent, as they stand, the Hebrew original. We come 
upon verses which actually retranslate the Greek text, 











corruptions, glosses and all; others are obviously 
dependent upon the Syriac version; and at the same 
time—this is the curiosity—the very MS. which exhibits 
these phenomena contains out-of-the-way words which 
no mere translator would ever have hit upon, and there- 
fore clearly belong to the Hebrew original. It looks as 
if these fragments were experiments in retranslation 
which have worked in the original here and there. It 
will be seen how complicated the problem is, and how 
much patient work remains to be done before we can 
arrive at the original text of Sirach on the basis of 
these fragments. Dr. Sanday and Dr. Driver have 
written exceptionally valuable articles on the titles 
*“Son of God” and ‘‘Son of Man”. A good deal of 
controversy has been going on lately about the origin 
and meaning of the latter title, so that Dr. Driver’s 
conclusions will be read with much interest. The title 
‘*Son of Man” is more frequent than any other in the 
Gospels, and it is found only in the mouth of Christ Him- 
self; all the evidence shows that it was a characteristic 
feature of our Lord’s self-revelation. There can be no 
doubt that as a rule our Lord spoke Aramaic ; but in 
ordinary Aramaic there is no way of expressing ‘‘ son 
of man”: ‘‘bar nasha” lit. ‘‘son of man” is merely 
the equivalent of ‘‘man”, the distinctive force of 
‘‘bar” i.e. “son” being no longer felt; and in this 
sense the title would obviously have no special signi- 
ficance. Consequently an influential German scholar 
has arrived at the startling conclusion that our Lord 
never used this title of Himself at all! Dr. Driver 
finds a way out of this apparent dilemma. He reminds 
us that we have no actual knowledge of the Aramaic 
spoken in our Lord’s time; the Aramaic for ‘‘ Son of 
Man” can only be inferred from the usage of a later 
period ; and it is quite possible that our Lord employed 
the expression, an uncommon but an idiomatic one, 
which 1s found in the Aramaic versions of the Gospels, 
‘*b’reh d’nasha” lit. his ‘‘son, that of man”. Our 
Lord probably did not always speak Aramaic, and this 
title, which runs so naturally in Greek, sometimes may 
have been heard from His lips in the form we have it 
now. As to the significance of the title there is great 
diversity of opinion. It does not seem to have been a 
generally accepted title of the Messiah in our Lord’s 
day; and yet, when He used it in the predictions of the 
Second Advent at the close of His ministry, it would 
have recalled the similar expression in Daniel, which 
was understood messianically. Hence it did not reveal 
His messiahship at once, and yet did not deny it. We 
believe that Dr. Driver is perfectly right when he says 
that the title was intended to ‘‘ designate Jesus as the 
Man in whom human nature was most fully and deeply 
realised, and who was the most complete exponent of 
its capacities”. 


THE LAND OF FOLK-LORE. 


“Zuni Folk Tales.” By F. H. Cushing. New York 
and London: Putnams. 1902. 15s. net. 


INS CUSHING has given us another delightful 

collection of folk-tales from the Pueblo region 
of America. He has taken them from the lips of his 
Indian friends and translated them into English with a 
masterly hand. Perhaps something of the simplicity 
of the originals has been lost in the process, but the 
result is a volume of high literary merit which can be 
enjoyed by readers who have no pretensions to be 
‘‘scientific.”” The tales deal, as usual, with animals, 
or rather with the divine ancestors of the animals of 
to-day, who have become the gods of the Pueblo people. 


‘As Mr. Powell points out in his introduction, the world 


of primitive man is peopled with animal forms; be- 
tween men, brutes, plants, stars, lands, water and 
rocks no distinction is drawn; all alike have souls, 
misty creations which veil themselves under material 
shapes. Whatever moves has life, and life and soul 
are interchangeable terms. Man reads his own feelings 
and motives into the objects around him, and believes 
them to be moved by the same springs of action as 
himself. 

The first tale given by Mr. Cushing is a pretty story 
which he has entitled ‘‘ The Trial of Lovers.” It illus- 
trates that desire to explain how things come to be 
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what they are which underlies the greater part of the 
primitive philosophy which we call folk-lore. The 
lovers woo a maiden who impersonates the stinging 
gnats, and one by one leave unfinished the task set 
them for the conquest of her hand when stung by the 
mosquitoes she sends against them. At last a lover 
comes, gentle and good, who is instructed by his grand- 
mother to rub his body with the bark of finger-root, 
the bitterness of which drives the plague of insects 
away. Only the ‘‘long-beak”’’ mosquito succeeds in 
keeping hold of the flesh, but does so at the cost of 
warping his hind legs out of shape and burning his 
snout with the bitter root. 

A curious story is that which describes how the 
coyotes endeavoured to kidnap the ‘‘ children”? who 
danced the sacred kaka dance, a photograph of which 
is given by Mr. Cushing. A great variety of masks and 
costumes are worn by the dancers, many of them 
representing animals or personifications of animal 
attributes. Each member of the dance bears on his 
back freshly slain deer, antelopes, rabbits and other 
game, made up in packages and decorated with tufts 
of evergreen. Nothing can show better how com- 
pletely men and animals are identified together. 
Another curious story is that of ‘‘ The Rattlesnakes”. 
As usual, the rattlesnakes ‘‘ were once a people”’, who 
could become snakes, as we learn from another story, 
by putting on their serpentine skins. The original 
cause of the transformation, however, was the acci- 
dental death of alittle girl, which so afflicted the mother 
and her neighbours that they swooned away, wriggling 
on the ground. When they tried to rise again, they 
found that they had lost their human form. ‘‘ There- 
fore”, adds the narrator, ‘‘ we kill them not needlessly, 
nor waste the lives even of other animals without 
cause’’, 

One of the tales in the book, ‘‘ The Cock and the 
Mouse ”’, is an interesting illustration of the readiness 
with which folk-tales are adopted and adapted by one 
people from another. In 1886 Mr. Cushing told the 
Indian story of ‘‘The Cock and the Mouse” to three 
Zufis, and a year later, to his surprise, heard the same 
story in a Zufi dress from one of them. The Indian 
version is a good deal longer than the original, and so 
thoroughly has it been adapted to the spirit of Zufi 
folk-lore and the Zufi point of view that its foreign 
derivation could never have been suspected. The fact 
is a warning to folk-lorists, and at the same time a con- 
firmation of the theories which trace a part of European 
folk-lore to an oriental source. 

A point to which Mr. Powell draws attention in his in- 
troduction is one that has a direct bearing on the question 
of the origin of sacrifice. This is the importance of what 
he calls altar-worship in savage life. The altar formsa 
centre for representations ‘‘ of the thing for which sup- 
plication is made: ears of corn or vases of meal, ewers 
of water, parts of animals designed for food, cakes of 
grasshoppers, basins of honey, in fine any kind of food ; 
then crystals or fragments of rock to signify that they 
desire the corn to be hard, or of honeydew that they 
desire the corn to be sweet ”. These representations and 
symbols pass in time into a sacrificial cult. The objects 
are believed to supply food and sustenance to the spirits 
in the other world, and so become animal sacrifices or 
offerings of meal and wine. The two stages in the 
process of development can be observed in the Zufi 
tales. It is not the first time that folk-lore has rendered 
assistance to the history of religion by suggesting 
theories or confirming those which have been already 
formed. And nowhere has the folk-lorist a richer or 
more promising field than among the Pueblos of 
America. Zu/fi folk-lore is still in large part pure and 
unmixed, and the people who recite and believe in it 
are still in the same mental and religious stage of de- 
velopment as that in which it first took its rise. 








NOVELS. 
‘*The Mystery of the Sea.” By Bram Stoker. London: 
Heinemann. 1902. 6s. 


It is amiable on Mr. Stoker’s part to give readers 
their full money’s worth of mysteries, but the result is 
that his story is rather overcrowded. First of all we | 
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have a good deal of second-sight, item a_ buried 
treasure, item an old castle with secret passages, item 
the Spanish-American war, item a once-aboard-the- 
lugger-and-she’s-mine episode ; finally, of all things in 
this and the next world, Francis Bacon’s bi-literal 
cipher! They are dovetailed together with great 
ingenuity, but the promise of the supernatural in the 
opening chapters is not sustained, and it is a distinct 
anti-climax to find that an innocent fisherman is 
drowned at Lammas-tide in fulfilment of an old Gaelic 
prophecy only in order that the lover of an American 
young woman may find and fail to keep a treasure lost 
in the Spanish Armada. , There is further a Hebridean 
witch with a very odd habit of speaking in Lowland 
Scotch of the Kailyard school. As for the cipher 
(which is apparently used by a Spaniard of the Armada 
to express a narrative in modern English), it is enough 
to make Francis Bacon turn in his grave at Stratford- 
on-Avon to find his system enabling a young lady who 
is being kidnapped through secret passages to make 
messages in the dust of ages with her toes. In spite 
of all, the first half of the story moves slowly. The 
supernormal is used once with real effect, when the 
hero by resting his hand on the dead witch’s eyes can 
see the initial steps of a tragedy in a mist-enshrouded 
ship. But on the whole Mr. Stoker is hardly justified 
in framing such colossal machinery to produce results 
more simply attained by less ambitious sensationalists. 


By Dorothea Gerard (Madame 


** Holy Matrimony.” 
London: Methuen. 


Longard de Longgarde). 
1902. 6s. 


Madame de Longgarde writes with a quaint foreign 
accent, that is not unpleasing and seems appropriate 
to the Austrian scenes so vividly depicted. ‘‘ There! 
he is moving. I shall fetch some water”, one of her 
characters exclaims; ‘‘no doubt there would be plenty 
other opportunities for discussing the future”, a sick 
man reflects; and sometimes an utterly exotic word is 
coined, as for instance: ‘‘trust a cavalry lieutenant 
for flaring out the best kitchen and the best cellars in 
any neighbourhood”. The moral of the story is that 
marriage ‘‘does not do without money, but also it 
does not do with money alone”. To point this, we 
have two sisters: one marries a rich, repulsive boor, 
whose yearnings unintentionally arouse sympathy ; 
the other makes a love-match and is lacerated by all 
the pin-pricks of poverty. Neither experiment is a 
success, but that may have been partly due to the 
temperaments of the heroines. A clever, depressing 
story, weighed down with detail but not destitute of 
witty reliet. 


“A King’s Woman: being the Narrative of Miss 
Penelope Fayle, now Mistress Frobisher, con- 
cerning the late Troublous Times in Ireland.” B 
Katharine Tynan. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
1902. 6s. 


We transcribe at length the title of Mrs. Tynan 
Hinkson’s story of the ’98, because it illustrates the 
unreal archaism of her language. Young ladies living 
in the days of Miss Edgeworth and Tom Moore did - 
not write Richardsonian English. The ‘‘ narrative”, 
however, makes a very readable story, and the author 
resists the temptation of piling up horrors which could, 
unhappily, be paralleled from the real record of the times. 
Miss Penelope Fayle’s sympathies were divided, as 
were those of many Irish gentlewomen when a rebellion 
inaugurated by Protestants of position developed into 
a Roman Catholic jacquerie against which the ‘‘ loyalist” 
irregulars often fought like savages. In fact those 
who wish to know what ‘‘ methods of barbarism” 
really are might turn to this terrible page of history. 
Perhaps, for this reason, Mrs. Hinkson might find 
periods much more fitted for treatment in fiction. 
Memories are long in Ireland, and the fear to speak of 
’98 has a very rational side. Still, the heroine of this 
novel is an agreeable young woman whose happiness 
is well deserved. 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ The Blockade of Brest, 1803-5.” Vol. II]. Edited by John 
Leyland. London: Printed for the Navy Records Society. 
1902. 

This is a further collection of documents relating to 
Cornwallis’ blockading. operations. The book opens with a 
series of letters which have reference to Captain Puget’s 
scheme for destroying the French by means of fireships. It 
seems to have offered a fair chance of success, and it may be 
assumed that Cornwallis, on the spot, was a better judge of its 
feasibility than Melville's naval colleagues at the Admiralty. 
Captain Hurd’s plan to seize Ushant and Moléne and utilise 
Douarnenez Bay as an anchorage appears to have met with 
but qualified approval from the admiral, though the latter in 
his letter to Lord Melville admitted the practical advantage of 
making use of Douarnenez Bay. It is only by glancing 
through the despatches of the different admirals employed on 
the work of blockade that it is possible to realise what an 
anxious time they must have had. How far Calder was to 
blame for not renewing his action with Villeneuve, it is difficult 
to say. He evidently assumed that the enemy had suffered 
more damage than proved to be the case. Captain Bacon has 
pointed out that the history of wars cannot record “the 
apparently trivial considerations of wind, weather and expected 
gales, strong tides, cranky masts, and rotten canvas”, which 
largely influenced decisions of seamen in sailing days and 
dictated the strategy adopted. Whether the great invasion 
scheme was ever intended to be followed up will probably 
always afford matter for discussion. The weight of evidence 
goes to show it was meant that it should be carried out. 
Admiral Colomb in “ Naval Warfare”, after carefully balancing 
the arguments, came to the conclusion that Napoleon was in 
earnest. The letters here given distinctly show the Emperor’s 
anxiety “as the time drew near when the arrival of Villeneuve 
off Brest was to be expected”. . Political opportunism had 
much to do with the execution of the Emperor’s military 
strategical plans, and this has always to be taken into con- 
sideration. These. letters and reports which deal with the 
blockade are not only historically valuable, for the variation of 
style and occasional personal touches found in them help to 
give us a better insight into the characters of their writers 
than the.most carefully compiled history on the subjects of 
which they treat. 


“Types of British Plants.” London : 


Sands. 1902. 6s. 


This is a volume in “ The Library for Young Naturalists” 
under the general editorship of Mr. F. G. Aflalo, and we 
welcome it as another attempt to present elementary botany in 
a less repulsive form than finds favour with the scientific person. 
There is quite sufficient of the technical element in Mr. 
Colman’s pages, but not enough to make them uninteresting. 
The youngster who has been through a course of South Ken- 
sington botany at school, and then gets this book to read, will 
receive a shock ; for he will find that plants are really living 
creatures with ways of their own, and quite worth knowing as 
such. But why should the author have selected so misleading 
a title? He by no means sticks to the British flora. Some- 
times exotic species are referred to legitimately enough, but too 
often they are introduced so loosely as to lead the unsophisti- 
cated reader to suppose they are indigenous. Thus, the Spruce, 
the Larch, and the Lombardy Poplar are described under the 
heading of ‘The Forest Trees of Great Britain” without a word 
as to their foreign origin, and then a few pages later the author 
apologises for including the Horse Chestnut in a chapter on 
British trees, thus leading the reader to suppose those previously 
mentioned were real natives. The outline illustrations in the 
text are as a rule very good and helpful, but why Iris germanica 
should be selected to illustrate a description of our common 
yellow Iris, we cannot make out. We regret not to be able to 
commend the full-page illustrations which are mostly mislead- 
ing and poorly drawn. The best of these is the frontispiece 
depicting what the artist calls the Common Swiss Thistle. 
Have we no native thistle worthy of being taken as a type of a 
British plant? “Stands Scotland where it did?” 


ByPC. *5..Colman. 


“Nature in New Zealand.” By James Drummond. Whit- 
combe and Tombs. ts. 6d. 


A very clear sketch of nature in New Zealand admirably 
suited for children. For the English naturalist New Zealand 
is especially interesting as it provides the best example of the 
risks of interfering with the natural products of a country. 
The introduction of European plants caused the native insects 
to increase at such a pace that all the crops were destroyed. 
In order to check this destruction European birds had to be 
brought in and owing to the isolation of the country it was 
necessary to select birds which were both grain and insect 
feeders. Now there is an outcry against the damage done to 
the crops by the birds. The very numerous illustrations are 
clear and representative. 











SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Home and School Library: “ Plato’s Republic.” By Lewis 
Campbell. 2s. “A First Course of Chemistry (Heuris- 
tic)” By J. H. Leonard. 1s. 6a London: Murray. 
1902. 

Messrs. Longmans’ Home and School Library continues to in- 
crease and multiply. One of the latest additions is a short study of 
Plato’s Republic by Professor Lewis Campbell. Professor Camp- 
bell’s little book if it does not contribute anything that is strik- 
ingly new may have the good effect of inducing some of its 
readers to study the Republic either in the original or in the ex- 
cellent translations that abound. Itis a pity that since Professor 
Campbell decided to append references to his chapters he did not 
make them somewhat fuller. The average student for whom he 
wriies can scarcely be expected to have any acquaintance with 
the Miss Hutchinson whose poem is said to have excited the 
risibility of Shelley. Mr. Leonard’s “ First Course in Chemistry” 
is arranged on Heuristic lines. We are especially pleased to 
note the stress he lays on the desirability of uulising the pupil’s 
written description cf his experimental work as an exercise in 
English composition. The “Instructions to Workers” are 
excellent. ‘Those relating to accidents with acids might well 
be copied out and hung in a conspicuous place in the laboratory 
by the side of other official rules and regulations. 


“Social Life in England. From Saxon Times to 1603.” By John 
Finnemore. Is. 6d. net. “ Famous Englishmen.” Book II.: 
Cromwell to Roberts. By John Finnemore. Is. 4d. net. 
Black’s School Shakespeare: 1. “ Henry IV. part I.” 
Edited by H. W. Orde. 2. “Richard If.” Edited .by 
dW. Lyde. .1ssnet each..,London ssa blacky arg902, 

The- Picture (Shakespeare 3) “Richard yl 721s. 3." Malton’s 
Lycidas.” Edited by H. B. Cotterill. 1s. 6d. London: 
Blackie. 1902. 

“ Lyra Seriorum: a little Book of Verse for Sunday Reading.” 
By J. A. Nicklin. 8¢. ‘A First Course of Essay-writing.” 
By J. H. Fowler. 6d. London: Black. 1902. 

Mr. Finnemore’s “ Social Life in England” supplies a want 
felt by many teachers. The illustrations in the main really 
illustrate the text. We feel compelled, however, to cavil at 
that of the arblast, which for lack of any object in the picture 
with which to compare it might be anything from three to 
fifteen feet in length. In poking fun at Edward II.’s doctor 
and his method of treating smallpox, Mr. Finnemore is on 
dangerous ground. Some of the more 1ecent experiments in 
light-cures have shown that there is probably something in 
John of Gaddesdon’s quaint remedy. Messrs. Black and 
Blackie appear to be also rivals in their series of school 
Shakespeares. For our part we see little object in a 
picture Shakespeare in which the pictures are necessarily 
imaginary. Messrs. Black’s series though lacking in this 
doubtful attraction contain far fuller introductions to the plays 
and are printed in bolder type, while the notes are very 
properly cut down to a minimum. We do not wish to decry 
unduly the “ Picture Shakespeare” which is well edited, but 
“le mieux est toujours Vennemi du bien”. Mr. Cotterill’s 
“‘ Lycidas” is a more erudite production. Most schoolmasters 
will be apt to regard 105 pages of introduction and notes to 
63 pages of text as somewhat analogous to Falstaff’s hotel 
bill. It is all the more curious to find in the writings of 
such a voluminous commentator the sound advice to students 
“that they should read and re-read Milton’s poem itself”. But 
how will they find time under such conditions te read Mr. 
Cotterili’s glosses and scholia? Milton is the first poet 
laid under contribution by Mr. Nicklin for his “Lyra 
Seriorum”. In his preface he apologises for the introduction 
of a carol, for iear of offending the Nonconformist conscience. 
We only wish he had drawn more freely still on this abundant 
store of Christian poetry. The delicious naiveté of some of the 
finer carols gives them a savour that cannot be matched in the 
whole world of secular poetry. With his space apparently 
limited to 42 pages Mr. Nicklin has had to exclude a host of 
favourites. Let him take his courage in his two hands and 
produce a golden treasury of sacred verse, for the selection of 
which he seems admirably suited. In the same series Mr. J. H. 
Fowler has produced ‘“‘A First Course of Essay-writing.” Tothe 
small boy the two chief difficulties in composition are the lack 
of ideas and inability to express them. Instead of giving 
“skeletons” of essays Mr. Fowler has adopted the more excel- 
lent way of concealing his hints under the form of questions. 
He winds up each specimen essay with a series of cautions 
which contain the necessary advice on those difficulties of the 
youthful composer, which are so obvious that they escape the 
notice of anyone but the careful teacher. 


Cours Elémentaire: “France de Montorel.” Par Jules de 
Glouvet. Abrégé et annoté par fF. B. Kirkman. Cours 
Supérieur : “ Les Empires.” Par Bossuet. Avec notes par 
L. Brandin. 9d. Cours Supérieur: “ Lettres, Maximes, 
et Caractéres du dix-septiéme Siécle.” Avec notes par 
L. Brandin. 9d. Londres: Black. 1902. 

_ “France de Montorel” is a spirited romance of French 

history at the time of Henry V. Mr. Kirkman has done his 
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business of abridgement very well. The explanatory footnotes | 
in French are an excellent idea, and help to preserve the 
French atmosphere of the lesson. The illustrations are also 
very skilfully used as a means of avoiding explanations in 
English. The extract from Bossuet is sufficiently long to give 
an adequate notion of the style and philosophic breadth of the 
writer of the “discours sur histoire universelle”, but the snippets 
in the companion volume from Mdme. de Sévigné, La Bruyére 
and La Rochefoucauld are far too scrappy to be of any use to 
a student in the “ Cours Supérieur ”. 





By Lightner Witmer. 
Dy elloroe tates: 


77.5 TY = 
Boston and 


“ Analytical Psychology.” 
vertebrate Zoology.” 
London. Ginn. 1902. 

These two books have one great merit in common. They 
are so clearly written that a sharp lad who is eager to improve 

himself could easily master their contents without the aid of a 

teacher. To those who desire to acquire the elements of 

either subject, no more readable introduction could be 
recommended. 


Arnold’s Mathematical Series : “An Arithmetic for Schools.” 
By J. P. Kirkman and A. E. Field. London: Arnold. 
1902. 35. 6d. 

The elementary part of Messrs. Kirkman and Field’s arith- 
metic is written in a bright and interesting style, and, given 
a capable teacher, the young beginner ought to acquire a more 
thorough grasp of the first principles of the subject than is 
usual with the older arithmetics. We deeply regret to see 
the misleading term G.C.M. retained. In the interests of 
thousands yet unborn it ought to be abolished, since it isa 
perennial source of confusion with L.C.M., and the term 
H.C.F. should be definitely adopted in its place. The treat- 
ment of fractions is satisfactory, but we hope one day to meet 
with a writer of arithmetic who will have the courage to leave 
out the long and meaningless complex fractions that cumber 
the pages of current manuals. Another arithmetical subject 
that should go by the board is cube root, which to those 
unacquainted with algebra is a mere mechanical exercise 
with little or no educational value about it. We are well 
aware that these suggestions are largely counsels of perfections 
owing to the requirements of ‘hide-bound” examination 
boards, but there are signs that the voice of the teacher is at 
Jast being heard in the Jand and that the autocrat at the 
examination board is more inclined than heretofore to mould 
his syllabuses on rational lines. 





Macmillan’s Greek Course: “Greek Prose Composition.” 
S. O. Andrew. London: Macmillan. 1902. 35. 6d. 


Mr. Andrew’s “ Greek Prose Composition” is a courageous 
attempt to teach the subject on broader lines than is customary 
in many schools. Only those who are conversant with the 
teaching of Greek prose in other universities can realise the 
tyranny of the Shilleto tradition at Cambridge in maintaining 
the rude and rugged style of Thucydides as the fashionable 
model, to the large exclusion of other more polished examples 


By 
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of the Atticidiom. One has only to imagine the effect of setting 
up Carlyle as the principal model for the young Baboo to 
copy, in order to realise how false and cramped an idea the 
young scholar too exclusively reared on the crabbed diction of 
Thucydides must form of the most perfect and flexible instru- 
ment of expression the world has ever seen. What is needed, 
as Mr. Andrews points out, is a discriminating study of Attic 
models, not an imitation of mannerisms in which the eccen- 
tricities of such an eccentric writer as Thucydides are aped 
and accentuated. 


IV. B.: ** Europe, including 


Elementary Geography Readers. 
“ British Isles.” London: 


the British Isles.” IV. A.: 
Is. net each. The Illustrated Continental 


Black. 1902. 
Geography Readers : “ Africa.” London: Blackie. 1902. 
Is. 6d. 


These appear to be rival series. Both are profusely illus- 
trated, but one is “ penny plain ” the other ‘“‘ twopence coloured”. 
Most of the pictures in each series are good, but that of the 
Falls of the Clyde in the first series is taken from a photograph 
which failed. and the relief map of South Africa in the other is 
a mere smudge. The title of the first reader is a misnomer, as 
the ‘‘ British Isles” does not include either England or Wales, 
and in fact the two volumes of the series are identical up to 
p. 68. This seems a doubtful advantage for those who might 
wish to study geography in the series. Ipswich, again, is not 
the junction for Harwich for those travelling from Liverpool 
Street to the Continent. 


THE SEPTEMBER REVIEWS. 


The Reviews for September are exceedingly businesslike and 
weighty, and the range of subjects is unusually wide. The 
“Fortnightly” is distinctly strong. ‘Diplomaticus,” in a 
valuable résumé of European history from the point of 
view of Bismarckian alliances, shows that Italy is falling 
away from the Triplice and that a new triple alliance is by no 
means impossible. Mr. Iwan Miiller gives some extracts from 
the views of Mr. Rhodes and Lord Milner on the subject of 
the South African land question, opening up the hopeful pro- 
spect that it may prove a comparatively easy task to reconcile 
Boer and Briton when circumstances compel them to be 
neighbours. Mr. P. T. McGrath indicates the necessity of 
measures to safeguard cables at present defenceless, and Mr. 
G. Byng deals with fiscal problems in a manner which will not 
please the Cobden Club. His article is less caustic than that 
which C. de Thierry contributes to the “Empire Review” 
showing why Colonials are not free-traders. The Fremiers of 
Greater Britain, says C. de Thierry with perfect truth, “aim at 
accommodating themselves to actual conditions, whereas 
English statesmen, like Sir Michael Hicks Beach, expect the 
conditions of the world to accommodate themselves to the 
theory of Free Trade. Which of these ideas commonsense 
favours is clear to everyone but a doctrinaire. . . . Colonials 
are protectionists for the same reason that they are Imperialists 
and that reason is necessity”. An article in the “ Fortnightly ” 
which has already roused a lively interést is the Rev. A. 
Galton’s on “The Incompatibles” foreshadowing a new split 
in the ranks of Roman Catholicism. The attempt on the part 
of the Roman Catholic leaders to ignore this split no more 
disposes of it than does the ostrich escape his enemy by 
burying his head in the sand. 

On hardly a single point does the “‘ National Review” cover 
the same ground as the “ Fortnightly”. Captain Mahan again 
writes the first article, dealing this month with the Persian 
Gulf. He shows why command of the Gulf is of supreme 
imperial importance to Great Britain, and has much to say that 
is worthy of attention. But he is diffuse and not always easy 
to follow, laying himself open as he always does to such 
criticisms as Mr. Spenser Wilkinson in an article in the same 
review passes on a previous contribution. Captain Mahan, 
when explicit, is a little obvious. All the same, students of the 
Persian Gulf question should read his article. Dr. H. E. 
Armstrong discourses on the need of general culture at Oxford 
and Cambridge, and of organisation in our educational work. 
“The control of our educational system rests almost entirely in 
the hands of politicians and benevolent amateurs ;” he suggests 
that ‘‘half a dozen strong and sympathetic men at the Educa- 
tion Department with power to act and supported by the 
Government could solve the problem in a very few years”. 
Mr. W. Roberts has been making a study of catalogues and 
indicates an astonishing array of noteworthy books which have 
failed. Mr. W. R. Lawson’s indictment of “Our Company 
Directors” does not err on the side of leniency. The “tame 
cats” and “wild cats” of the City will find his remarks 
unpleasantly personal. ‘The crying want of modern commerce 
is for joint stock directors combining high character and 
practical experience. How scarce they are may be gathered 
from the very poor financial results produced by our joint stock 
companies taken all round.” 

In the “ Nineteenth Century” the article which will be most 
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read and least agreed with is Mr. John Fortescue’s “Some 
Blunders and a Scapegoat”. His attempt to show that General 
Buller is a new victim of political incompetence, who in other 
days might almost have been another Byng, may appeal to the 
sentimental but does not answer the hard facts which tell 
against General Buller. With Mr. Fortescue’s account of the 
General's “impossible and crue! position” when he found him- 
self Commander-in-Chief at Cape Town with practically no 
army, there must bea good deal of sympathy, and Lord Roberts. 
will find the article as little to his liking as General Buller 
must have found some of the criticisms on himself which have 
been occasioned by the publication of the official papers. Mr. 
Tom Mann on the “Condition of Labour in New Zealand” 
and Mr. Percy F. Rowland on the beginnings of an Australian 
national character will both be read by students of things. 
Antipodean. Mr. Ernest A. Savage briefly traces the history 
of the Bodleian Library, which, as he says “in the importance 
of its individual treasures ranks nearly first among the collec- 
tions of the world”. 

The character of the Public School product one might have 
thought hardly needed defence. It is written in the history of 
the race. A recent attack on it in a contemporary induces the 
editor of the ‘‘ Monthly Review ” to devote his first article to 
showing what the Public School boy has done. The article is 
none the less interesting because it says a good deal that strikes 
us as wholly unchallengeable. In the same Review Mr. Kipling 
contributes a not very moving sketch called “ Below the Mill 
Dam”; Mr. Henri Bourassa, member of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, explains why the French Canadian is loyal, and in his 
opinion a rather better person than the British Canadian, his. 
object being to warn Great Britain not to make too heavy a 
draft on his loyalty in the interests of Imperialism; Mr. Arthur 
Morrison continues his excellent account of the painters of 
Japan. The reproductions from Japanese works of art which 
accompany the article enable the British reader to appreciate 
the inimitable touches with which the Japanese artist portrays 
nature in general and bird-life in particular. The ‘ Con- 
temporary” strikes one as a little belated in its two opening 
articles on ‘Lessons of the War”—the chief apparently being 
the national necessity for the development of morale—and 
“The Proposed Suspension of the Cape Constitution” by Sir 
A. E. Miller, though both contain reflections of considerable 
interest. What is to be the language of South Africa? asks 
Mr. A.A. MacCullah. ‘There can”, he says, “be no harm in 
countenancing the Taal to some extent, more to oblige the 
Boers than on account of any virtue in the language itself. The 
Boers, Jike some other nations of humanity, are a crooked- 
minded race as well as a hypocritical. Proscribe the language 
from official or school use, and many of them will cling to it 
and try to cultivate it: give it equality so far as it can take it, 
and they will all begin to give their attention to English.” 
The Boers form the subject of a striking article in “ Black- 
wood’s”, by an anonymous writer who, in dealing with their 
ancestors, says: ‘The Boer nation was brought forth in 
disorder, and suckled on revolt. Government was its first 
enemy, as the air is the human infant’s, and, like the latter, it 
fought it sturdily from the very moment of emergence from the 
womb of time, as ignorant as the babe that the new and 
detestable medium was the very essence of life. Its earliest 
stratum) was ill soil for constituticnalism. The first Boers 
were sailors and soldiers, ever the most ungovernable of men 
as they are the most governed ; sailors, ‘beggars of the sea’, 
with other flotsam and jetsam of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, thrown overboard from the great, rich, corrupt galiot, to 
sink or swim as they might. These wastrels, who must have 
been the sturdiest vagrants who ever lived, fought the Kaffrs, 
wrestled with the soil and the climate, and picked their wives 
from cargoes of Dutch beggav-girls, sent over by the unspeak- 
able Council of Seventeen from Amsterdam for the purpose.” 
Among other delightful papers in ‘‘ Blackwood’s” Mr. Hugh 
Clifford’s on the wonderment of the Malay Princes whom he 
piloted about London during the Coronation strikes one as the 
freshest and most suggestive. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


JEANNE. D’ARC. 
Maid of Orieans, Deliverer of France. 


Being the Story of her Life, her Achievements. and her Death, as 
attested on oath, and set forth in the original documents. 
Edited by T. DOUGLAS MURRAY. 

With Illustrations and a Map, 1 vol. 15s. net ; postage, 5d. [Wednesday. 

*% This, the official Latin text of the Trial and Rehabilitation of Jeanne d’Arc, 
was translated into French for one of the French literary societies over fifty years 
ago, and is now, for the first time, done into English. The account given by 
numerous contemporary witnesses of an episode which profoundly affected 
the history of Europe, must appeal to the general reader no less than to the 


student. 
LORD MILNER AND SOUTH AFRICA. 
By E. B. IWAN-MULLER. 

With Portraits of Lord Mitner and Mr. Ruopes. 1 vol., 15s. net ; postage, sd. 
The Contemporary Review.—‘ His volune is practically encyclopaedic in its 

scope, and will be consulted on matters of fact long after the majority of South 

African books are forgotten. No one who wishes to understand the question in all 

its bearings should neglect this able and interesting book.” 


ALL THE RUSSIAS. 
Travels and Studies of Contemporary Conditions and Problems in 
European Russia, Finland, Siberia, the Caucasus, & Central Asia. 
By HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 





Author of “‘Peoples and Froblems of the Far East,” ‘‘The Real Japan,” &c. 
With 137 Illustrations and 4'Maps, demy Svo, 183: net ; postage, 6d. 
The Yimes.— He is a careful, accurate, and thoughtful observer; and in 


complicated questions he constantly shows a laudable desire to be just and 
scrupulously impartial. He shows himself a delightfil travelling companion; he 
communicates to the reader in a pleasant, gossipy sty e a great deal of useful 
information.” 
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THE WINDS OF THE WORLD. 
_ By MILLICENT SUTHERLAND. 
With a Fromispiece by WaLTER CRANE. 
IF | WERE KING. 
. By J. H. McCARTHY. 6s. 
This story follows closely the Jines of the play at the St. James's Theatre. 
THE SHEEPSTEALERS. 


eb By VIOLEt JACOB. 6s. 
The Scotswan.—‘ A delightful book, interesting throughout, well conceived, 


admirably sustained.” 


THE MYSTERY OF THE SEA. 

mu By BRAM STOKER. 6s. [Third Impression. 
The Zimes.—“ A good rattling story of buried treasure from the Great Armada : 
of second-sight and ancrent Pagan mysteries ; of sea caves and storms ; of haughty 
Spaniards ; of subterranean passages and ruined chapels.” ; 


THE GARDEN OF CONTENTMENT. 
By KLEANOR MORDAUNT. as. 6d. [Nowelettes de Luxe. 


; 4 : : F c 
The 7imes.—‘ Shrewd and amusing ; might be read to advantage in the garden 
on a summer evening.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Redford Street, W.C. 
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5s. net. 
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6 vols. 
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MusIc. 
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Walford Davies), 4s.; The Song of Deborah and Barak (Hugh 
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Novello. 
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Vol. I. (W. L. Distant). Taylor and Francis. 
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The Wife and Mother (Ralph Vincent). Walter Scott. 5s. 
A Popular History of Astronomy during the Nineteenth Century 


(Agnes M. Clerke. Fourth Edition). Black. 155. net. ‘ 
; ~ THEOLOGY. 
The Book of Jubilees or the Little Genesis (R. H. Charles). Black. 
L5snets 
Rich and Poor in the New Testament (Orello Cone). Black. 6s. 


An Eastern Exposition of the Gospel of Jesus according to S. John 
(Sri Parananda. Edited by R. L. Harrison). W. Hutchinson 


and Co. 
TRAVEL, 
The Land of the Dons (Leonard Williams). Cassell. 155. net. 
Murray’s Handbook for Ireland. Stanford. 95. —~ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Africanderism (By Anglo-Africander). Sampson Low. 2s. 


Baby Jane’s Mission (R.' Parnell), :25. 6a; The Little Girl. Lost 
(Eleanor Raper), 1s. 6@. Grant Richards. 

Grieb-Schroer German Dictionary (Tenth Edition. Vol. II. : German 
and English). Frowde. 12s. 5 
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FOUR IMPORTANT NOVELS, 


Price 6s. each. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE CLOISTERING OF URSULA. 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


TO BE PUBLISHED DURING SEPTEMBER, 


NEBO THE NAILER. 
By S. BARING-GOULD. sept, 72th, 


A FAIR FREEBOOTER. 
By BASIL MARNAN. 


UNDER THE WHITE COCKADE. 
By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


' CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., London; and all Booksellers. 








IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY SIR MARTIN CONWAY. 
Ready Next Week. 


ACONCAGUA AND TIERRA DEL FUEGO. 


A Book of Climbing, Travel, and Exploration. 
By SIR MARTIN CONWAY. 


With numerous Illustrations from Photographs. © 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., London ; and all Booksellers. 


Price 12s. 6d. net. 








SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S Early List. 


MR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


** Thoughtful, yet full of action.”—Times. 
JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE VULTURES. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


Author of ‘‘THE SOWERS,” “IN KEDAR’S TENTS,” ‘‘ THE VELVET 
GLOVE,” &c. 


Sketch.—‘ In construction 2nd power it would be hard to surpass...... The book is 
an exceedingly able one, and will be welcomed as an oasis in the almost sterile 
desert of to-day’s literature.” 


Outlook.—‘* Mr. Merriman has the masterly touch, and even at a first glance the 
book holds oneas did ‘ The Isic of Unrest.’ ” 


Daily Mail.—“ The book may safcly be recommended to jaded readers...... Mr. 
Merriman’s supreme merit is that he so clearly enjoys the composition of his noveis ; 
that is why they afford such general pleasure...... In his power to steep himself in 
loval colour he is as good as ever.” 





NEW VOLUME BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 
On SEPTEMBER 1sth.—Crown 8vo. 6s. 


IN KINGS’ BYWAYS. 


SHORT STORIES. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of “ COUNT HANNIBAL,” “THE CASTLE INN,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 
On SEPTEMBER 25th.—Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


Author of “THE DEAR IRISH GIRL,” “A DAUGHTER OF 
FIELDS,” “SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY,” &c. 
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DAVID NUTT’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE SERIES FOR THE STUDY OF 
FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


The following Works have been issued in this Series, which comprises what are 
universally acknowledged to be the best School Grammars of the French and 
Gernan Languages ever published in this country. All crown 8vo. cloth. 

The Wellington College French Grammar. By H. W. Eve and 
F. pE Baupriss. Fourteenth Edition, 1900 (embodying the Licenses tolerated 
by the ** Arrété du.6 Février, 1901"’). 4s. ACCIDENCE separately, 1s. 6d. 

EXERCISES to accompany the above (by H. W. Eve and the Rev. J. H. D. 

MATTHEWS), 1898. 1s. 6d. Key, 5s. net. 

EXERCISES on the Accidence and Minor Syntax. 





By A. J. Carais. New 


Edition. 189%. 3s.6d. Key, 5s. net. 
EXERCISES on the Longer Syntax. A. J. CaLalts. 1s. 6d. 
French Reader. Selected and Annotated. By A. J. Carats. Second 


Egition, 1892. 2s. 6d. 

French Phrase Book. Containing a Selection of Expressions and Idioms, 
with their English Equivalents. By A. J. CaLais. 1890. 2s. od. 

A School German Grammar. Uniform with ‘“‘ The Wellington College 
French Grammar.” By H. W. Eve. Fifth thoroughly Revised Edition. 


4s. 6d. 
German Accidence and Minor Syntax. By H. W. Eve. 1901. 2s. 
First German Exercises. By H. W. Eve and F. pe Baupiss. Second 
Edition. 1897. 2s. KEy, 5s. net. 
Second German Exercises. 
KEY, 5s. net. 
French and German Selections for Translation at Sight. 
By J. H. D. Marruews and H. A. Butt. 2 vols. Second Edition. 1890. 
Each ts. 6d. 


By H. W. Eve and F. pe Baupiss, as. 


Alex. Dumas’ Le Maitre d’Armes. Edited for School Use by E. Jort 
and H. LALLEMAND. Crown 8vo, cloth. 1899. 2s. 

The Public Examinationn French Handbook. Being Materials 
for Reading and Translation, specially arranged for Advanced Pupils and 
Candidates for Public Examinations. By M. DesHumBEext. Third and 
Fourth Thousand. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Deshumbert (M.) Dictionary of Difficulties met with in 
Speaking and Writing French. Sixth Edition. 1898. 12mo. cloth, 
148 pp. 2s. 6d. 

Payen-Payne—French 
13900. Crown 8vo. cloth. 

Mignet. Histoire de 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Mullins (W. E.)—Elementary German Exercises. 
1894. 12mo. cloth, net, 2s. Kry, to Teachers only, net, ros. 

Goethe (WJ. W. von) Faust. Part J. Edited, with a Literal Prose 
Translation and Notes for English Students, by *‘ Beia.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 
Pp. Vili—384. 1895. 3s. 6d. 

A. von Bohlen.—Tables of Declension of the German Sub- 
stantive. Net, rs. 


Halifax.—A Table of German Declensions. 
Card, mounted on linen, od. 


NUTT’S CONVERSATION DICTIONARIES. 

Jaschke (R.)—Engiish-French Conversation Dictionary. 

With: French-English Vocabulary. 1892. Cloth, pp. 490-xxxiv, 2s. 6d. 
———__—1—_——— English-German Conversation Dictionary. 

With German-English Vocabulary. 1893. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
English-Italian Conversation Dictionary. 
With an Italian-English Vocabulary. Cloth, pp. 424-viii, 2s. 6d. 
- English-Spanish Conversation Dictionary. 
With a Spanish-English Vocabula:y and a Grammatical Appendix. Cloth, 
PP. iv-a60, 3s. 6d. 


OTTO’S CONVERSATIONAL SERIES for the STUDY of 
MODERN LANGUAGES, at reduced prices. 
BY DR. EMIL OTTO. 
First German Book. New Edition, boards, rs. 6d. 
An Elementary German Grammar. 2s. 
German Conversation Grammar. ss. KEy, 2s. 
Supplementary Exercises to the ‘*‘German Conversation 
Grammar.” Boards, 2s. 
The German Reader. Three Parts, each 2s. 6d. 
tr. Anecdotes, Fables, Descriptions, Stories, &c. 
2. Select Readings in German Literature. 
3. Select German Comedies. 
Materials for Translating English into German. 
each 2s. 6d. Keryto Part L., 2s. 
German-Eng!ish Conversations. A New Edition, Revised by Prof. A. 
MAUuURON. 25. 
French Conversation Grammar. ss. Key, 2s. 
Materials for Translating English into French. 
anda Vocabulary. 2s. 6d. 
Italian Conversation Grammar (on Dr. Orro’s System). By Cu. M. 
SAUER. 5s. Key, 2s. 
Elementary Italian Grammar. ByP. MotrTt. 2s. 
Italian Reader. By G. CATTANEO. 28, 6d. 
Spanish Conversation Grammar (on Dr.{OrTro’s System). By Cu, 
SAUER. 5s. Key, 2s. 
Elementary Spanish Grammar. ByL. Pavia. 2s. 
A New Spanish Reader. SaveEr-ROuRIG. 4s. 
Russian Grammar. By P. Motri. 6s. KEy, 2s. 
Elementary Russian Grammar. ByP. Mortr. 2s. 
Ba Cam lipeVicA Lede 


A Practical Grammar of the Portuguese Language (on Dr. 
Orro’s System). 7s. ..Key, 3s. ed. 
Elementary Swedish Grammar. 


PHONETIC SERIES.—4y 4. SWAN. 


1. Colloquial French. A Handbook for English-Speaking Travellers and 


Idioms and Proverbs. 
3s. 6d. 
la Revolution Francaise, 


Third Edition, 
1789-1814" 


Fifth Edition, 


Printed on Folding 








Two Parts, 


With Notes 





Key, 1s. 


By H. Forr. 2s. 





Students. With the exact Pronunciation. New Edition. tgor. ts. 
2. Colloquial German. iogoo. ts. 6d. 
3. Colloquial Italian. 2nd Ed. 1894. 1s. 6d. 


A Simplified French Conversational Manual; or, How to 
Converse in French whilst Travelling, at the Hotel, Shopping, &c. By Louise 
LitTa. 1900. 1s. 6d. 


Lyra Heroica. An Anthology selected from the best English Verse of the 
16th, 17th, 18th, and roth Centuries. Ky Wittram ErNesT HENLEy, Author 
of “*A Book of Verse,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d.; or, School Edition, 
with Notes, 16mo. cloth, 3s. 

Cope-Cornford (L.)—English Composition. 
and Practice. Crowu 8vo. xvi-225 pp., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London: DAVID NUTT, 57-59 Long Acre, W.C. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER! 


A 4=-Guinea Work 
for o/- down 


AND BALANCE IN MONTHLY INSTALMENTS. 





The most Popular Work on Horticulture ever published is un- 
doubtedly THE DICTIONARY OF GARDENING, and thousands 
of volumes have been sold here and in America. 


The reason of the remarkable success that has attended this Work is 
not far to seek—it is very full, very accurate, superbly illustrated, and 
edited by one of the soundest of living authorities. It has been justly 
said of the Editor, Mr. George Nicholson, Curator of the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, that he is almost a unique example of a scientific 
botanist and a practical horticulturist under one hat. 

The result is that the work issued under his care is a model of 
accuracy and completeness, both as regards its Cultural Directions and 
its Botanical Information. Added to this is the fact that the Editor 
has been assisted in particular sections—such as Orchids, Palms, 
Cacti, Ferns, Fruit, Insects, Plant Diseases, &c.—by Distinguished 
Specialists, this assuring, zn the treatment of every subject, an excellence 
that has never before been approached. 

More than 3,850 Genera and 20,400 Species of Garden 
Plants are described, with all necessary Instructions as to Cultivation 
and Propagation; Injurious Insects and Plant Diseases and their 
Treatment are also fully dealt with; over 3,150 charming 
Iustrations are given, together with Full Indices to Plants for 
Special Purposes and Positions ; for Colours, Height, &c., as a Guide 
to Planting ; a Pronouncing Dictionary of Plant Mames, a Dictionary 
of Common Names; and other features of the utmost practical value 
to all gardeners. 

The opinions of the Press in this country, the United States, the 
Colonies, and the Continent are alike unanimous in commendation of 
this Great and Universal Work. 

No working gardener who takes the least pride in his profession, or 
who is ambitious of succeeding in it, can afford to be without 
THE DICTIONARY OF GARDENING; and to any Amateur with a 
garden beyond the smallest (if he takes any personal interest what- 
ever in it), THr DICTIONARY OF GARDENING is absolutely indis- 
pensable. 

THE DICTIONARY OF GARDENING is published for this Specia 
Offer in 


5 handsome large 
post quarto vois., 
in half Persian, 
cloth sides, marble edges, at Four Guineas, and the ‘‘ Special Offer ” 
is to supply this Edition, Carriage Paid and Complete, 
For 9/- 


down, the balance being payable in Monthly Instalments of 4/6 
each, This edition includes the Century Supplement, which con- 
tains particulars of Recent Floral Introductions and Discoveries in 
Horticultural Science, thus bringing the entire work right up-to-date 
in a most thorough manner. 





Form of 
SPECIAL ORDER (No. 1) 





LOM Ee Upcorr Gin, 
170 STRAND, LoNpDoN, W.C. 
Please send me, carriage paid, the Special Offer Edition of 
‘* Nicholson’s Dictionary of Gardening,” in 5 vols., half bound in 
Persian, published at £4 4s. Od., for which I enclose os, I under- 
take to pay the balance tn Monthly Instalments, of 4s. 6d. each, and 
not to dispose of the said books until all the instalments are paid. 


oo en 


Name 
anad + 
Address | «sledoplndhiter  apoesetuetieatiechiceemesstes® 5 


Seem e meee meee e ner se reese eeeeseasee eee eesee® 


P.O. and Cheque to be made payable and sent to 
Mr. L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, London, W.C. 
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SECOND EDITION. 
With Three Photogravure Plates. 


Svo. Ios. 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS OF 
SIR EDWARD BLOUNT, K.C.B., 


Edited by STUART J. REID, 


Author of ‘‘ The Life and Times of Sydney Smith,” &c, 





STANDARD. 


‘¢ We have seldom read a more interesting book of this class.” 


GRAPHIC. 


«From title-page to the end the work is of the greatest interest, and 
teems with amusing and valuable anecdotes.” 


GLOBE. 


‘*Sir Edward Blount’s ‘ Reminiscences’ 


cannot be neglected by 
those who have to follow the ¢ 


movement’ in politics and society.” 


DAILY MAIL. 


“«The ‘Memoirs of Sir Edward Blount’ cannot fail of an apprecia- 
tive audience. Their intrinsic merit entitles them to general 
attention.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE. 


**In his long life Sir Edward Blount has really enjoyed tremendous 
experiences, being one of those fortunate people who seem to be 
always in the right place at the right moment.” 


SCOTSMAN. 


‘¢ Though the writer of these ‘ Memoirs’ is in his ninety-fourth year, 
his reminiscences have nothing of the garrulousness sometimes 
associated with old age. One could have done with more of them 
rather than with less.” . 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





TWO MASQUES; 


In Blank Verse, with Interspersed Lyrics. 
By OSWALD CRAWFURD, C.M.G., 


Author of ‘Round the Calendar in Portugal,” ‘‘ Beyond the Seas,” &c. 


: Price 5s. net. 
The narrative and the dramatic portions of the preces in this volume 
have been kept apart for reasons expressed in the preface. 


Lonpon : CHAPMAN & HALL, !LiImITED. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


32 pages. 2d. Weekly. 


The Busy Man’s Paper; 
Excellent for the Holidays. 





SOME FEATURES THIS WEEK: 


IS TRADE UNIONISM A NATIONAL MENACE ? 
MISS MARIE CORELLI AND THE CRITICS. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL PRODUCT. 

IS GENERAL BULLER A SCAPEGOAT ? 

AN APPRECIATION OF ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE. 





NOVEL LITERARY COMPETITION. 
£20 in Prizes. 


ORDER OF YOUR NEWSAGENT. 





The Saturday Review. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





Little 
French 











Interesting Selections from great French writers, well edited, well printed, well 
bound. Fourpence each book. 


Selections from Rabelais. 

Moliére—Scenes from le Médecin 
Malgré Lui. 

Lesage—Selections from Gil Blas. 

Prosper Merimée—Mateo Fal- 
cone, &c. 

Madame de Sévigné — Select 
Letters. 

Bossuet—Oraisons Funebres. 

Theophile Gautier—Le Pavillon 
sur Veau. 

La Fontaine—Longer Fables. 





Musset—Selections. 

Chateaubriand — Les Martyrs. 
Selections. 

Brueys and Palaprat—l’Avocat 
Patelin. 

Victor Hugo—Waterloo. 

Corneille—Le Cid. Select Scenes. 

Racine—Les Plaideurs. (Complete.) 

Michelet—l’Inseete. Selections. 

Stendhal—Un épisode de guerre. 

Erekmann - Chatrian — Contes 
fantastiques. 














LONDON: BLACKIE BLACKIE & SON, Utd, 50 OLD BAILEY, EC. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 


Sent gratis and post free to any address 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 

















30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONUON. Codes: UnicopE and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 PiccapiLty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLECE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


: | ‘HE WINTER SESSION will begin on Wednesday, 
OCTOBER ist, 1902. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
‘Collegiate regulations. 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the 
aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded annually. 

The Medical School contains large Lecture Rooms and well-appointed Labora- 
tories for Practical Teaching, as well as Dissecting Rooms, Museum, Library, &c. 

The Amalgamated Clubs’ Ground (10 acres) is at Winchmore Hill, within easy 
‘reach of the Hospital. 

For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the WARDEN of the 
‘College, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 

A handbook forwarded on application. 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
ULL COURSES FOR MATRICULATED 


STUDENTS in Arts, Laws, Science, Engineering, Medicine, and 

Theology, at composition fees, or students may attend the separate classes. 

Preparations for all examinations of the University. 

Michaelmas term commences October 2. 

For Prospectuses and all information apply to the S—EcRETARY, King’s College, 
London, W.C. 

WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, Kensington.—Michaelmas Term commences 
October 13. Apply to the VicE-PRINCIPAL, 13 Kensington Square. 














London (Royal Free Hospital) School of Medicine for Women. 


8 HUNTER STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C. 


; | ‘HE WINTER SESSION begins on Wednesday, 
OCTOBER 1. ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP, St. Dunstan’s Medical 
Exhibition, value £60, for three years extendible to five years; SCHOOL 
SCHOLARSHIP, £30. Fees for Lectures and Hospital Practice, 4125 in one 
sum, or 4135-in four instalments. Fees for Preliminary Scientific Classes, £21. 
The Prospectus, giving full information as to entrance and other Scholarships, 
can be obtained from the Secretary— 
E. GARRETT ANDERSON, M.D., Dean. 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 

The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. 

COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTEPAPER BASKET. 

Correspondents are assured that their names will not be given up when letters are 
marked ‘ Private,” but they are requested to supply full particulars respecting 
dates, places, names and conduct, and to post their letters or call at this office 


promptly. 
5 JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 





tos Jermyn Street, St. James's, London. 








ESTABLISHED I85I, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
@) CURRENT ACCOUNTS. O 
vA on the minimum monthly balances, when not Zz 
2 1 We DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS, 10 
2/0 on Deposits, repayable on demand, ga Ve 
STOCKS AND SHARES, 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 
(Anmcienne REWUE DES REWYVUE S). 
Un Numéro spécimen 


BIRKBECK BANK. 
drawn below £100. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 
SUR DEMANDE. 


24 Numéros par an. 
Richement tllustrés. 


XIIe ANNEE. 








Peu de mots, beaucoup ad idées, Directeur: JEAN FINOT. 





Au prix de 20 fr. en France et de 24 fr. &l’étranger (ou en envoyant par la 
bee roubles, 20 marks ou 24 lives) on a un abonnement d’un an pour LA 

EVUE, RICHEMENT ILLUSTREE. 

La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie de & gros 
volumes, ornés d’environ rs00 gravures et contenant plus de 400 articles, études 
nouvelles, romans, etc. : ‘ 

“* Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALEx. Dumas FILS), car ‘* LA REVUE 
est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus intéressantes, les 
plus passionnantes” (FRANCISQUE SaRcEY); ‘rien n’est plus utile que ce résumé 
de tore eee, (E. Teka); Lhaeie conquis une situation brillante et pré- 

onderante parmi les grandes revues francaises et étrangéres” Bi ; 
if LA REVUE publie des études pipet arts ” (Figaro): re Aan sesieth ae grt? 
_ La Revue parait /e rer e¢ Ze 15 de chaque mois et ne publie que des articles 
inédits signés par les plus grands noms francais et étrangers. 


Rédaction et Administration: i2 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 
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ORIENT-PAGIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMUUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
Managers { ANDERSON. ANDERSON & co. } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 





COMPANY’S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
SERVICES. 


P. & O. 


Pp & O FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
a e MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 








Pp & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
a » TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices,122 Leaden- 
hall Street, I.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, “ OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 


NIGHTLY at 8, till NOV. 7. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. HENry J. Woop. 


Tickets, 5s., 3s., 2s. ; Promenade, 1s. ; Season Tickets (transferable), 1, 2, 3, and 
5 guineas.—Rospert NEwMaAN, Manager. 





LEICESTER SQUARE, 











7 ING’S LYNN, NORFOLK.—The DUKE’S HEAD 


HOTEL. Situated in the centre of the town, and within easy driving 
distance of Sandringham. Hotel ’bus meets all trains. Good partridge shooting 
may be had in September by the day. For terms apply to THE PROPRIETOR. 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. THE KING. 


‘“DeEar Sir,—I have had the honour of submitting your letter to the King, and 
Iam commanded by His Majesty, in reply, to thank you for the copy of the new 
edition, so weil got up, of ‘London and Environs,’ which you have transmitted 
for His Majesty’s acceptance. 








: “Vours faithfully, 
*“R. Darlington, Esq., F.R.G.S. KNOLLYS.” 
““ Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
“Far superior to ordinary guides.” —London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
14s. each. Illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, E-R.G.S: 


The Isle of Wight. The Channel Islands. 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons. | The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 

Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harleeh, Portmadoe, Criccieth, Pwllheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. 

Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. 

Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. 

Falmouth, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Islands. 





“*A brilliant book.”—The Times. “ Particularly good.” —A cademey 
“The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverfool Daily Post. 
“Tt very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, 58.3 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LO N DO Ni AND ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
is. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the World. 





LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
Paris & NEw York: BRENTANO’S. 

The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 
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The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 





The largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital in 
England. 


13,364 In-patients last year. 


The passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury, com- 
bined with Poverty: 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those 
who read this would help. 


SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES 


for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 
Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone 4,466, Avenue. 


The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 
between their cases after sufficient rest,’so that their 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 


POPLAR HOSPITAL 
FOR ACCIDENTS. 


REASONS FOR HELPING. 


1. Situated amongst a teeming population of poor 




















hard-working people in a district that may be 
called the ‘‘workshop” as well as the ‘ Port” 
of London. 


2. Accidents treated at the rate of FIVE an hour 
for every day of every year. 


3. Five miles of men standing side by side treated 
for accidents only in one year. 


4. No endowment—but has never been in debt, and 
never shall be. If subscriptions fall off the work 
will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. 
This would cause great misery. 


5. Free to all. No Letters required. 





CHAIRMAN : 
Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 


SECRETARY : 


Lt.-Col. FENFRAN, Poplar Hospital, Blackwall, E. 
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ROSE DEEP, LIMITED. 


DIRECTORS’ QUARTERLY REPORT 


For the Three Months ending 30th June, 1go2, states the TOTAL YIELD as 
foilows :— 
In Fine Gold from all sources 


a ate) ge 13,861°598 ozs. 
In Fine Geld per ton on tonnage milled basis .. 


8'275 dwts. 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


Dr. Cost per Tom 











ae Milled. 
To Mining Expenses 417,802 8 o $0 10 7°539 
Milling Expenses AG 6,499 14 9 © 3 10°565 
Cyaniding Expenses .. Cliciey) adsl Be © 4 4°570 
Genera! Expenses o0 3,773 18 4 o ri 7°872 
Head Office Expenses .. Co7ei7 9s ©” 0 "7°077 
35,401 16 4 Be ty 06246 


Working Profit .. 22,122 I 5 0 13 2°486 








4573523127 09 i sa ae: 
Cr. 


By Gold Account .. 


Value per Ton 
Milled. 
ATTA AS LY, 


Value. 
£57523 17 9 














457)523 17 9 Bug 4'rtr 


ad 23a 
22,087 8 2 


To Interest and Exchange .. oe oe es eo ve eo 
Net Profit .. we A 








422,122 I 5 


By Balance Working Profit brought down 22,1220) cs 








22,122 1 5 
ie ee A 


| Nore.—The ro per cent. Tax on Profits which has been imposed by the Govern- 


ment of the Transvaal has not been allowed for in the above’figures. 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE.—The Capital Expenditure for the period under 
review has amounted to £2,389 4s. ad. 





THE 


Daily Chronicle 


TEN AND TWELVE PAGES, 


Has a far larger Circulation 
than any other Liberal Paper 


in the United Kingdom.. 


The BEST PAPER for the HOME. 


A Popular Feature Everyday is— 
THE REVIEW OF BOOKS AND LITERARY 


NOTES. 
FULL RESUME OF THE PRINCIPAL. 
MUSICAL, ART, AND DRAMATIC: 


EVENTS. 


NPINTIIIN IN IN DNININ IS IN INI NL NLD 


THE DaiLy CHRONICLE, while devoting considerable 
attention to parliamentary, political and commercial’ 
intelligence, maintains all the leading characteristics. 
of a first-class General and Family Newspaper, which 
has secured for it a large and influential circulation in 
the home. 

All the general news is carefully summarised. 
teresting articles, by the best writers, appear from: 
time to time on social and domestic topics. 


In- 





OFFICES : 
DAILY VCHRONICLE BUILDINGS, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


(os) 
— 
&) 
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£600000000000000000000000000000000000000 
Nooo eee OO OOGO DOE OObOOCOOe OE! 


The New 


Tobacco 


i O | 
$000000000000000000000000000000000000000F 


6 September, tg02 


OOQO00000 


000 . 
OODODODDODODODDODODDQOOOOQOOQQDODDN0OGOOO F 


Pia tak eee oe eee eee eee CNEIEIIS) 
: Manufactured at the OF 


© International Bonded Tobacco Works, Liverpool.,2 





(200000000000000000000000000000000000000 





BALANCE-SHEET OF THE COMPANHIA DE MOCAMBIQUE 


Presented to the General Meeting, August 18, 1q02, by the Council of Administration. 





Dr. 


Capital . 
Unissued (106, 668 ‘Shares) 


Issued Shares 
Reserve Fund .. 
Special Reserve Fund.. 
Securities on deposit .. 
Bills Payable 
Dividend 1897—B alance 
Suspense Account— 
Participations (as per Contra) .. 
Certificates representing interests of Shares in the 
3eira Railway Co. a 
Dnrealised Broke (B alance of “Account) ae 


LisBon, 31st December, 1901. 


314 


b s. d. 


8035332) 1010) 
10,202 5) (374 
148,083 16 2 | 
23,086 0 oO 
6,209 0 O 
(opp (ey siz 


£23,207) O10 


55,000 0 O | 
I 10.9 








45,170,453 0 11 





| Shareholders’ Account— 


Calls payable J 
Properties and Rights ac quired 
Shares and Debentures — 
2,453 Shares Companhia de Mocambique .. 
60,540 Shares Beira Railway Company S 
5,283 Debentures Beira Railway Company -. 
422,000 es - Consols, Bank of Lisbon and 


Aco as 
£22,000 English Consols, Crédit F, Portugais 


Participation in Sub-Concessionary Companies— 
* 2,000 Shares Panga and Silindi United, 
Limited) 2. 
7,780 Shares The Premier Concessions of 
Mozambique, Limite 
7,500 Shares Braganza Gold Mining Company 
7o,ooo0 ~Shares Moz ambique Macequece 
Limited .. on 
1,coo Shares Fura Mining Co., i imited 
12,359 Shares Companhia do Luz aD Om we 
200 Shares Companhia Gorongoza . 
7,300 Shares Companhia das Mines Ouro da 
Manica 5 
2,000 Shares Companhia ‘Industrial Africana 
1,000 Shares Companhia des Huileries et 
Savonneries de Mozambique : ed 
10,000 Shares Companhia Colonial do Buzi .. 
4,009 Shares Companhia Agricola de Mori- 
ane .. 
15,651 Shares Companhia das ‘Minas ‘a Ouro 
de Macequece : 
r00,000 Shares Beira Railway Company—De- 
posited in Bank of Portugal 


Papeete) to Order 
| Cash in hand 


Cash in hands of Committees ke 
In Paris 
In London .. 


433,492 6 8 
OB TrO. 7 oi 








Sundry Debtors .. 


| Securities deposited as qualific tations! 
| Furniture. 40 C 
Preliminary Expenses . 

| General Expenses, 1902 


Bills Receivable.. 
Administration in Africa (Balance) 444, 718 9 9 
ess — 
Amounts in Transit Gy ses Gh os 








Loss on African Adminis- 
tration in igor .. 5 


Balance as per Profit and 
Loss Account ae 


b Sorc, 


2,453 9 0 
25,722 15 6 
4,213 12 5 

° 
2 


24,645 17 
24,635 16 





2,000 0 oO 


7,780 0 O 
7,500 0 O 
35,000 0 O 
I,j00o 0 oO 
12,350 0 O 
8,800 0 o 


7,300 0 O 
8,090 0 oO 


4,000 0 Oo 
I0,009 0 O 


4,000 0 Oo 
15,551 0 O 


55,000 0 Oo 








431,064 19 11 


64,272 9 O 


Cr. 
S Samide 


gy G) 
2593342 13 5 


Sr,672 Tet 
178,287 0 oO 
13,564 4 8 
T,*73 = 
61,608 13 9 
4,957 7 9 
23,806 90 oO 
817 9 
46,808 a 2 


172 10 3 
42,501 12 I0 


366,792 I9 IL 
89,566 17 Oo 





41,170,453 0 11 
ee 
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HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 


SEVENTY-FOURTH REPORT 


Of the Court of Directors to the Ordinary Half-yearly General Meeting of Shareholders, held at 
the City Hall, Hongkong, on the 16th August, 1902. 














TO THE PROPRIETORS OF THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 


GENTLEMEN,—The Directots have now to submit to you a General-Statement of | The difference in Exchange between 4s, 6d., the rate at which the Dividend is 
the affairs of the Bank, and Balance-Sheet for the half-year ending 30th June, declared, and 1s. 84d., the rate of the day, amounts to $371,544.71. 
1902. The Balance $1,437,740.88 to be carried to New Profit and Loss Account: 

The net profits for that period, including $1, 438,248.07, balance brought forward | DIRECTORS. 
from last account, after paying all charges, deducting interest paid and due, and | The Hon. J. J. Bert Irvine and Mr. R. L. RicHarpson having resigned their 


making provision for bad and doubtful accounts, amount to $3,557,618.92. 


seats on leaving the Colony, the Hon. C. W. Dickson and Mr. G. H. MEpHURST 
have been invited to fill the vacancies; these appointments require confirmation at 
this Meeting. 

Mr. A. Haupt has been elected Deputy-Chairman in place of the Hon. J. J- 
BE.L IrvING. 


The Directors recommend the transfer of $500,000 from the Profit and Loss 
Account to credit of the Silver Reserve Fund, which fund will then stand at 
$4,750,000. 


| 
| 
They also recommend writing off Bank Premises Account the sum of $200,000. AUDITORS. 
3 | The accounts have been audited by the Hon. C. S. SHarp and Mr. W. Hurron 
» After making these Transfers and deducting Remuneration to Directors, there ane 
remains for appropriation $2,842,618 92, out of which the Directors recommend the | R. SHEWAN, 
payment of a Dividend of One Pound and Ten Shillings Sterling per Share, which | . Chairman. 


at 4s. 6d. will absorb $533,333.33- HONGKONG, 29th July, 1902. 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 
ABSTRACT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 
30th June, 1902. 






































‘ LIABILITIES. i ASSETS. 
Paid-up Capital.. LA ae be Se as 56 ba «+ $10,000,000.00 Cash +» $44,575,092.64 
Sterling Reserve Fund 55 St, 3c ae oe oC ++ 10,000,000,00 Coin lodged with the Hongkong ¢ Government against 2 "Note Circula- 
Silver Reserve Fund .. oe ee a0 a an ofa «+ 4,250,000,00 tion in excess of $10,000,000. “a ve 5, 500,009.60 
Marine Insurance Account .. cg ory Se oe oo Se 250,000.00 Bullion in Hand and in Transit .. as te ws ae +» 10, 129,880.61 
Notes in Circulation :— Indian Government Rupee Paper .._ te 8s ae te fe 2,326,557-59 
Authorised Issue against Securities deposited ; Consols, Colonial and Other Securities .. re ae SE ie? 80,523, 205°99 
with the Crown Agents for the Colonies -» $10,000,000.00 | Sterling Reserve Fund Investments, viz. :— 
Additional Issue authorised by Hongkong #250,000 «. 2? Per Cent. Consols, 
Ordinance No. 19 of 19c0, against Coin lodged Lodged with the Bank of England 
with the Hongkong Government ote oe 4,623,665.00 asa Special London Reserve, 
Si a 14,623,665.09 L 3 iG rs at 90 £225,000 $1,900,c00.00 
ilver AS we se ve «+ $84,831,825.00 267,500 2} Per Cent. Consols, 
‘Current eee $255,000 2? Per Cent. National ; at oo £470,250 4,702,500.00 
Accounts 
? Gold OF Sc -» 42,024,490 = 23,670,810.87 War Loan ) 
108, 502,635.87 357,000 .. ; -. Other Sterling 
Fixed (Silver 20 me ae Bb +» $46,377,376.76 Securities standing in ss books 
ixe 
Deposits at £339,750 o* e 3)397;500-00 
Gold ce es ee 43,898,216 = 45,625,608.54 ' 10,000,009.09 
—_———— 92,002,985.30 Bills Discounted, Loans and Credits... 4D 0) are fe 88,503,155-27 
Bills Payable (including Drafts on London Bankers and Short Bills Receivable ni) ae sis 0 50 aie 56 a 99,322,108.47 
Sight Drawings on London Oiler ogFltst Bills Receivable and Bank Premises ate oe ae br oe AA on AC 880, 358. 58 
Bullion Shipments) are A +. 28,173,424.06 
Profit and Loss Account te ee 26 ere ve | 3)557;018.92 
Liahility on Bills of Heciantent re- eidtheounted) 
45,999;C03 128. 5d., of which up to this date 
44,378,460 have run off. 
$271,360,329-15 $271, 3¢ 360, 1329-18 15 











GENERAL PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
30th June, 1902. 














Dr. Cr 
Lo Amounts Written Off :— Pe Balance of Undivided Profits, 31st December, 1901 $1,438,248.77 
Remuneration to Directors ts ie as a we +s $5,000.00 , Amount of Net Profits for the “Six Months ending 
3, Dividend Account :— 3oth June, 1902, after making provision for 
4&1 tos. per Share on 80,000 Shares=£120,000 at 4s.6d. + co BeEHeeuES bad and doubtful debts, deducting all expenses 
», Dividend Adjustment Account : — and interest paid and due .. ce ee 2,119,370.85 
Difference in Exchange between 4s. 6d., the rate at which the ae 3,557 ,018.92 
Dividend is declared, and 1s. 8}d., the current rate of theday 871,544.71 
5, Transfer to Silver Reserve Fund Bc c es 50,000.00 
5, Lransferto Bank Premises Account .. Se: ae ae ee 200,000.00 
», Balance carried forward to next half-year bc aa a6 ++ 1,437)740.88 
$3,557,618.92 $3,557,618.92 











STERLING RESERVE FUND. 


To Balance oe 3c ee re nic 50 we ae +» $10,000,000.00 By Balance 31st December, 1gor .. 2 a0 oc tis «» $10,000,000.c0 
(Invested in Sterling Securities. rl 





$10,000,000.00 $10,000,000 00 


SO 








Sa aaa 


SILVER RESERVE FUND. 




















To Balance ~ oo es ee oe o- o oe «+ $4,750,000.00 | By Balance 31st December, 1901 .. are .s a .» %4,250,000.00 
| », Lransfer from Profit and Loss Account BC are Se Bo 500,000.c0 
$4,750,000.00 $4,750,000.c0 
J. R. M. SMITH, Chief Manager. R. SHEWAN, 
A. HAUPT, + Directors. 
J. C. PETER, Chief Accountant. H. W. SLADE, 
We have compared the above Statement with the Books, Vouchers and Securities at the Head Office, and with the Returns from the various Branches and A gencies 


and have found the same to be correct. ’ 
Gy Ss SHARP, ae 
W. HUTTON PoTTs, | 4#4##0%- 


HonckKONG, 29¢h July, 1902. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


Text-Books for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Exams., The Oxford and Cambridge 
Schools Exam., London University and College of Preceptors’ Exams. 





LATIN. 


MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE. By A. M. Cook, M.A., and W. E. P. 
PanTIN, M.A. First Part, 3s. 6d. Second Part, 4s. 6d. Third Part, 
3s. 6d. KEY, 4s. 6d. net. 

SHORTER LATIN COURSE. By the Same. 
Part II.. 2s. KEY, 4s. 6d. net. 

MACMILLAN’S LATIN READER. By H. J. Harpy, M.A. as. 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Rey. 
G. H. Nati, M.A. 33s. 6d. 

LATIN ACCIDENCE AND EXERCISES. Arranged for Beginners. 
We cu, M.A., and C. G. DurFietp, M.A. ts. 6d. 

EXERCISES IN UNSEEN TRANSLATION IN LATIN. 
M.A., and C. G. DuFFIELD, M.A. ts. 6d. 

LATIN PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION. For the use of Higher Forms in 
Schools, and of Students working for Pass Degrees. Selected by M. 
ALFORD. 35. 

CZESAR.—THE GALUIC WAR. Edited by Rev. Joun Bonn, M.A., and Rey. 
A.S. WALPOLE, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

Beer —GALLIC WAR. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book I. By Rev. 

A. WacpoLe, M.A. 1s. 6d. Book IV. By C. Bryans, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Book V. By c. Corsecx, M.A. 1s. 6d. Book VI. By C. CoLpecx, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 

CICERO.—PRO MILONE. Edited by F. H. Cotson, M.A. as. 6d. 

CICERO.—PRO CLUENTIO. Edited by W. Pererson, Litt.D. 3s. 6d. 


HORRES —ODES. Books I., Il., III., and IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
Byst; e Pace, M.A. (Elementary Classics) 1s. 6d. each ; (Classical Series) 

2s, eac 

HORACE.—SELECT EPODES AND ARS POETICA. With Introduction and 
Notes. By H. A. Darton, M.A. 1s. 6d. EPODES. Edited by T. E. 
Pace, M.A. 2s. 

LIVY.—Books XXI. and XXII. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
W. Capes and J. E, MEtuuisn, M.A. 1s. 6d. each. 

LIVY.—Books II. and III. Edited by Rev. H. M. SterHenson, M.A. 33s. 6d. 

OVID.—-METAMORPHOSES. Book VIII. Edited by C.H. Kren, M.A. 2s. 

OVID.—TRISTIA. Book I, With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. S. Suuck- 
BURGH, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

OVID.—TRISTIA. Book III. 
BURGH, M.A. sts. 6d. 

PH ZDRUS.—FABLES. 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 

PLAUTUS.—CAPTIVI. Edited by A. R. S. Hatuipi, M.A. 


VIRGIL.—ENEID. Books I., II., III., IV., and VI. 
Vocabulary. By T. E. PAGE, M.A. ‘1s. 6d: each. 

VIRGIL.—ENEID. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
WaLpote, M.A. is. 6d. 

VIRGIL.—-ENEID. Book V. 
CaLvert, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


TERENC#.-HAUTON TIMORUMENOS. Edited by E. S. SHucxpurcu, M.A. 
2s. 6d.; with Translation, 3s. 6d. 


GREEK. 


MACMILLAN’S GREEK COURSE— 
First Greek Grammar. By Rev. W. G. RuTHERFoRD, LL.D. Aecci- 
dence, 2s. ; Syntax, 2s. Complete, 3s. 6d. 
Easy Exercises in Accidence. By G. H. UNpDERHILL, M.A. 2s. 


Part I., 1s. 6d. KEY, qs. 6d. net. 


By W. 


By W. WELCH; 


By Rev. W. 


With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. S. SHuck- 
With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Natt, 


38. 6d. 
With Notes and 


By Rev. A. S. 


With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. 


A Second Exercise Book. By Rev. W. A. HEARD, M. ‘A. 2s. 6d, KEY, 
5s. net. 

Easy Exercises in Syntax. By Rev. G. H. Nati, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Greek Prose Composition. By S. O. AnprEw, M.A. 3s. 6d. KEY, 


5s. net. 


GREEK 2g ee Stories and Legends. 
Exercises. - H. Corson, M.A. 3s. 


re aris jdlas TRANSLATION FOR LOWER FORMS. By 
. H. Peacock, M.A., and E. W. W. BEL, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


AN arene in TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By H. Pitman, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. KEY, 55. net. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, Authorised Version with Notes. 
PaGE, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WaLpoLe, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES.—THE GREEK TEXT. 
T. E. Pace, M.A. 3s. 6d 


THE GOSPEL "ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE.—THE eats TEXT. 
Introduction and Notes. By Rey. J. Bonn, M.A. 2s. 6 

ZESCHYLUS.—PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. With Notes ae Vocabulary. By 
Rev. H. M: StepHenson, M.A. 15s. 6d. Edited by E. E. Sykes, M.A., and 
St. J. B. W. Wittson, M.A. 2s. 6d. ' 


ZESCHYLUS.—AGAMEMNON, With Translation. By A. W. VeRRaLt, Litt.D. 


12s, 
DEMOSTHENES.—DE CORONA. Edited by B. Drake. 
SHucKBURGH, M.A... 3s. 6d. 


EURIPIDES.—HECUBA. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
and Rey. A. S. WALPoLE, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


With Notes, Vocabulary, and 


By T. E. 
With Notes. By 


With 


Revised by E. S. 


By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., 


EURIPIDES.—BACCHZ. Edited by R. Y. TyrrEt1, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

EURIPIDES.—ALCESTIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. 
BayFIELD, M.A. 1s. 6d. Edited by M. L. Earte, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 

EURIPIDES.—MEDEA. With Notes and Vocabulary, By Rev.-M. A. Bay- 
FIELD, M.A. 1s. 6d. Edited by A. W. VERRALL, Litt:D. 2s. 6d. 


HOMER.—ILIAD. Book IX. Edited by J. H. Prarr, M.A., and W. aor 


Litt.D. 2s. Books I.-XI{. Edited by W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. M. 
BAYFIELD, M.A. 6s. 
SOPHOKLES.—ANTIGONE. Edited by Rey. M. A. Bayrietp, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
THUCYDIDES.—Book VII. Edited by E. C. Marcuant, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


THUCYDIDES.—Books VI. and VII. Edited by Rey. P. Frost, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
XENOPHON.—MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS. Edited by A. R. Curr, B.A. 55. 


TENORS —ANABASIS.: Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. 
A. Be WatroLe, M.A., 1s. 6d. With Exercises. By E. A. WELLS, M.A. 

Is. 
XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. 


With Notes and peepee 
G. H. Natt, M.A. 


Book V. By Rev. 
1s. 6d. Book VI. By Rey. G. % 


H. Natt, M.A. 





1s. 6d. 


ENGLISH. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Prof. G. Sarvrspury. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By E. J. Matuew, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR PAST AND PRESENT. By J. C. NesFievp, M.A. 
4s. 6d. KEY, 2s. 6d. net. (Adapted to the London Matriculation Course.) 


OUTLINE OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By J. C. Nesrietp, M.A. 1s. 6c, 


KEY, 2s 6d, net. 
ORAL ERERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By J. C. NesriELp, 
ee ES. 6 


TUNIS. COURSE OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By J. C. Nesrietp, M.A. 


ts. 64. 
MANUAL OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. By J. C. 
NESFIELD, M.A. 2s. 6d. KEY, 2s. 6d. net. 


WORD-BUILDING, Bie se aD AND COMPOSITION. By Roserr 
S. Woop. Vol. I.. 15., Vol. 18 Gs 

FoR EARS Cs EE SPEECH AND’ THEIR USES. 

A FIRST BOOK IN WRITING ENGLISH. By E. H. Lewis, Ph.D. 

A FIRST MANUAL OF COMPOSITION. By E. H. Lewis. 3s. 6d. 

A SECOND MANUAL OF COMPOSITION. By E. H. Lewis. 4s. 6d. 

BURKE.—SPEECH ON CONCILIATION WITH AMERICA, ON AMERICAN 
TAXATION ; LETTER TO THE SHERIF#S OF BRISTOL... With Intro-_ 
duction and Notes. By F. G. Setpy, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

CHAUCER.—THE’ PROLOGUE, &e. Edited by M. H. LippeELt. 

CHAUCER.—WORKS. Edited by A. W. Porvarp, &c. . 3s. 6d. 

MACAULAY.—LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. (Containing ‘‘ Horatius,” ‘‘ Lake 
Regillus,’ and ‘‘The Armada.”) With Introduction and Notes. By W. T. 
Wess, M.A. ts. gd. 


fame ee —ESSAY ON LORD CLIVE. With Introduction and Notes. By 

EIGHTON. 2s. 

MACAULAY.—ESSAY ON WARREN HASTINGS. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON, 2s. 6d. 


MILTON.—L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, LYCIDAS, ARCADES, hss 
NETS, &e. With Introduction and Notes. ‘By W. BELL, M.A. ° 1s. od. 


MILTON.—COMUS. With Introduction and Notes. By W. Bett, M.A. 1s. 3d. 


SCOTT.—THE LADY OF THE LAKE. With Introduction and Notes. By 
G. H. Stuart, M.A. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. 


SCOTT.—THE TALISMAN. Border Edition. 3s. 6d. 
SHAKESPEARE.—MACBETH. With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGH- 


TON. 1s. od. 
SHAKESPEARE.—A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM... With Introduction 
and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. ts. gd. 


By H. W. HovusEHo.p, 
3s. 6d. 


3s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE.—TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduction and Notes. By K. 
DEIGHTON. -1s. gd. a 

SHAKESPEARE.—CORIOLANUS. With Introduction and Notes. By K. 
DEIGHTON. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. 


SPENSER.—THE FAERIE QUEENE. Book I. With Introduction and Notes. 
By H. M. Percivar, M.A. 3s. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


FRENCH COURSE. By A.C. Porré. First Year, 1s. Second Year, 1s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. By G. E. Fasnacur. 
First Year, 1s.5 SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES TO FIRST YEAR, 
1s. Second Year, 2s. Third Year, 2s. 6d. KEYS, 4s. 6d. net each. 

MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READERS. By the Same. 
Year, 2s. 6d. Second Year, 2s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S FRENCH COMPOSITION. By the Same. 
KEY, 4s. 6d. net. Part II., 5s. KEY, 5s. net. 


ABRIDGED FRENCH GRAMMAR. ByG. E. Fasnacut. 2s. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR. ByG. E. Fasnacnt. 1s. 6d. . 

A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. By 
Prof. ALFRED ELWALi and Gustave Masson.’ 3s. 6d 

MOLIERE.—LE MISANTHROPE, Edited by G. E. Fasnacnt. 1s. 

A GERMAN PRIMER. By Orro Siepmann. 3s. 6d. KEY, 3s. 6d. net. 

MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN. COURSE. By G. E. FasnacuT 
First Year, rs. 6d. Second Year, 3s. 6d. KEYS, 4s. 6d. each. 


MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READERS. By the Same. 
Year, 2s. 6d 


First 
MACMILLAN’S GERMAN COMPOSITION. Bythe Same. Part I., 2s. 6d. 
KEY, 4s. 6d. net. 


A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Prof. 
WuitNneEy and A. H. EpGren. 5s. GERMAN-ENGLISH, 3:. 6d. 


GOETHE.—EGMONT. Edited by S. Primer, Ph.D. 33s. 6d. 


HAUFF.—DIE KARAVANE (Containing ‘‘ Kalif Storch” and ‘‘ Das Gespenster- 
schiff’), With Notes and Vocabulary. By H. Hacer, Ph.D, 3s. 


SCHILLER.—MARIA STUART. Edited by C. SHELDON, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 
SCHILLER.—MARIA STUART. Edited by H. SCHOENFELD. 3s. 6d. 


SCIENCE. 


INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. By Prof. W.. H. 
PERKIN, ‘Jr., sabe i F.R.S., and. Bevan : Lean, D.Sc:, B.A.(Lond.) In 
2 Vols. 2s. eac 

EXERCISES IN ‘PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 


Simmons, In 2 Parts.. 2s. each. 


cece ie ies GENERAL SCIENCE. By A. T. “Simmons and L. M. Jonzs. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By D. Rinrout, M.A. 2s 6d. 
HEAT, LIGHT, AND SOUND. By D.E. Jonss. 2s. 6d. 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY FOR BEGINNERS. By H. E. Hap tey. 


as. 6d, 

a FOR. ORGANISED SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE, ByS. Parrisu. 
2s. 6d. 

INORGANIC. CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS. By Sir H. E. Roscor and 


slung. 25. 6d: 
ELEMENTARY MECHANICS OF SOLIDS. ByW. T. A. Emraceg, M.A. 2s, 6d. 
MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. By W. Gatratty, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


EU a FOR BEGINNERS. By Sir M. Foeren K.C.B.; and ib. E. 
HORE. 25 
BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. By E. Evans. Second Edition: 2s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. By Prof. F. O. Bower, Sc.D., 
F.R.S., and D. T. GwynnE VauGHan, M.A. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. By A. T. Simmons, B.Sc. 2s. 6d. 
GEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. By W. W. Warts, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


First. 


Part I.,, 2s. 6d. 
% 


By R. A. Grecory and A. T. 
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rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 





NOTICE: This week's issue contains the second of a series of 
Jour articles on French Railway Development. 








NOG SMO EitEy WEEK. 


Contrary to expectation the full account of the con- 
ference of the Boer Generals with Mr. Chamberlain 
was published with little delay. Mr. Chamberlain 
answered the first formal request for an interview 
by suggesting that an outline of the subjects for 
discussion should be forwarded to him in advance. 
In reply the Boer Generals sent a letter in which they 
summarised their requests under eleven heads, involving 
both additions and contradictions to the peace terms; 
and among minor points asking for complete amnesty 
for rebels, equality of rights for the English and Dutch 
languages, and capital compensation as well as yearly 
grants for those who had suffered. The cool assurance 
of the proposals suggested that their only object could 
be to throw on Mr. Chamberlain the onus of rejection ; 
but perhaps the comprehensiveness of the document, 
impudent as it appeared, was largely due to the many 
heads that drew it up. Mr. Chamberlain, after an 
expression of surprise at the character of the proposals 
and a statement of the unparalleled generosity of the 
original terms, refused to ‘‘ reopen in any way the 
agreement which after full discussion was only signed 
three months ago”. The Generals with some hesita- 
tion accepted a conference subject to the clear stipula- 
tion that nothing which would in any way interfere with 
the original terms should be discussed. 


At the conference itself on 5 September were present 
Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Onslow, Lord Kitchener, Mr. 
Frederick Graham, the three Generals, and Mr. Villiers 
who acted as interpreter. A certain amount of dis- 
cussion centred ‘round individual cases, unimportant 
questions of date, and information imparted by un- 
trustworthy newspaper paragraphs. General de Wet 
for example was distressed because his children were 
asked to take the oath, instead of the declaration, 
of allegiance a day later than a telegram of Lord 
Milner’s on the subject might have reached St. Helena, 
and delay in the granting of leave to return in 
some individual cases was complained of. But the 











chief emphasis was laid on the question of amnesty, 
and Mr. Chamberlain went to the limit of his power 
when he explained that the Imperial Government would 
do nothing to discourage clemency, but must leave the 
forgiveness or punishment of rebels to the colonies 
themselves. As to the expropriation of land belonging 
to burghers, Mr. Chamberlain explained that the only 
power of expropriation which would be taken would be 
for the sake of enabling the Government to buy at full 
value land necessary for railway or irrigation schemes. 


General Botha was evidently distressed at the com- 
position of the commissions appointed to allot the 
43,000,000. It seemed to him that the 6,000 National 
Scouts, who not unnaturally are hated by the 55,000 
or so burghers who surrendered later, are represented 
in an overwhelming proportion. Mr. Chamberlain’s. 
answer was a simple denial that the proportion was. 
excessive. General Botha had also a more or less 
personal grievance. Speaking as himself a resident in 
the Vryheid district, which is incorporated with Natal, he 
complained that the old hatred between the Boers and 
Natal colonists made it impossible for him and other 
farmers to remain in the district. It was sufficient 
answer that these Boers would at once have the full 
political franchise and would be a large enough body 
to defend themselves, and Sir Alfred Hime has since 
denied the extent of the ill-feeling. Mr. Chamberlain 
concluded the meeting with a short speech in which he 
reciprocated General Botha’s general sentiment of 
goodwill and hoped that both sides would ‘‘ forget 
and forgive”. The spirit and temper of the meeting 
were excellent and the Boer Generals appeared pleased 
with the suggestion that the correspondence and 
report of the meeting should be made public. 


The Generals have advanced since the conference a 
stage on their sentimental journey. On the Tuesday 
after the interview with Mr. Chamberlain the trio were 
sent off with cheers and on Thursday they began the 
campaign of talk at Amsterdam. | Now the first effort 
has failed, the lecturing tour is to be extended, and it 
is said that Mr. Reitz is to be added to the fighting 
strength. We have every desire that the Boer farmers 
should be well set up and no reluctance that the 
Continental nations should justify their paper humanity 
in a concrete manner; but let it be quite understood 
that the partnership with a man who has consistently 
up to the last moment maintained an attitude of almost 


| vitriolic animosity is equivalent to a surrender of any 
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claim on British charity and sympathy. 
comment on the contradictions of the position that 
Mr. Chatnberlain’s protest against Mr. Reitz’ latest 
utterances was readily accepted by the Generals at the 
conference. 


One may look forward to a vigorous fight between 
the will of a man and the power of money at the 
approaching ‘‘ National Republican Convention” at 
which will be made the nominations for the Presidency. 
President Roosevelt’s speeches, during the tour which 
he has just finished, have completed the split in the Re- 
publican party ; and in the second tour, which he is 
about to take through the Southern States, he may be 
expected to reiterate his views on the necessity of 
federal control of the trusts. He is fighting the party 
managers and hopes that popular enthusiasm, with the 
influence of his own will, may compel the party to nomi- 
nate. him, for a second term of office. But Senator Platt 


and the rebel section of the party represent too many 
millions to give much hope that President Roosévelt* 


will be any more successful in tilting at trusts than when 
he fought on behalf of a policy of common humanity 
towards-‘Cuba. It is thought in many quarters that he 
will modify his views in the approaching tour. If he 
does he will be the less like President Roosevelt and 
probably not the more successful. It must not be for- 
gotten that he was originally appointed Vice-President 
because it was thought that otherwise he might be a 
dangerous candidate for the Presidency. 


The closing of the schools in France has produced one 
incident which has caused some natural uneasiness in 
Paris. General Frater was instructed by the Prefect to 
lend military assistance to the civil authorities in the 
closing of a school. The general passed on the in- 
struction to Colonel de S. Rémy and issued a further 
military order for the sending of a squadron. Colonel 
de S. Rémy, preferring, as he said in evidence, duty 
to his God before obedience to his military superiors, 
refused to go. At the court martial two questions 
were asked by the judge. ‘‘ Was Colonel de S. Rémy 
guilty of disobedience to military authority ?” and on 
this count the jury returned a unanimous negative. 
On the question whether he had disobeyed the civil 
authority there was some disagreement, and he was 
finally sentenced to one day’s imprisonment to date 
from 9 August. The Government has expressed its 
disapproval of the finding by placing Colonel de S. 
Rémy on the non-active list; but that a military court 
should in one finding both condone military insubordi- 
nation and travesty civil justice is a greater proof than 
any popular demonstration of how deep is the feeling 
against the action of the Government. M. Combes, 
however little sensitive, can scarcely feel confidence 
in the stability of his Government before such an 
example of what is known as the ‘‘ thinking bayonet” 
principle. 


The recall of the French Ambassador M. de 
Montebello, who wished it to be known that he did not 
retire but was recalled from S. Petersburg, is a diplo- 
matic incident of some significance. As the military 
acquittal and civil condemnation of M. de S. Rémy 
witnessed, there are two distinct definitions of the 
meaning of France: the army is one imperium, the 
Republic another. The cashiering of Colonel de S. Rémy 
is an insistence on the identity of the Republic and 
France. The recall of M. de Montebello may be due to 
a determination to emphasise the same point. It was 
said long ago that the chief barrier to a complete 
aliiance between Russia and France was Russia’s doubts 
of the stability of the Republic, and any ambassador 
who may have touched French sensitiveness by any sign 
of military bias would necessarily at this crisis be 
removed. 


The German military manceuvres, which began on 
Saturday with the parade of the Third Army Corps, 
were a great spectacular success. Rathera curious mix- 
ture of nationalities was represented in the official guests. 
Lord Roberts and Mr. Brodrick, whose khaki dress 
has caused considerable amusement, were accompanied 
by General French, General Ian Hamilton, and Major- 


It isa curious 


General Kelly-Kenny. Three American generals had 
been invited and the Chief of Staff of the Italian Army. 
The manceuvres’ proper concluded on Friday with a 
cavalry charge on a retreating force, admirably illus- 
trative of the pomp and circumstance of war. It is not 
necessary to inquire what objects beyond a spirit of 
courtesy induced the Kaiser to extend the invitation to 
our War Department. The attempt to test the value 
of widely-extended fronts, in accordance with the 
lessons of the Boer war, gave at any rate a point to 
the presence of Lord Roberts and General French. 
Whether this spectacle of this model army of the world 
necessarily gave the visitors any insight into the 
methods by which the success was attained is doubtful ; 
but it would hardly help giving stimulus. 


A wave of satisfaction has gone over Germany at the 
revenge taken by the warship ‘‘ Panther” on the 
Haytian gunboat ‘‘Créte a Pierrot” for her action in 
the searching of the ‘‘ Markomannia”. The Haytians 
are an anomalous combination of half-civilised natives 
and adventurous outcasts’ from civilisation. Their 
unruly ways have several times: produced comic opera 
effects and but for the death of Captain Killick and his 
ship surgeon this last incident would be sheer burlesque. 
The commander of the ‘‘ Panther” ordered the captain 
of the 'pirate gunboat to strike his flag and leave his 
ship within a quarter of an hour. The command was 
obeyed ; but in the interval Captain Killick set fire to 
his ship and its destruction was completed by thirty 
shells from the ‘‘ Panther’. That was the action which 
has given such gratification in‘Germany. It was not 
till several days afterwards that it was discovered that 
Captain Killick and his surgeon had remained on the 
gunboat. Not even the extreme supporters of the 
Monroe doctrine have raised any objection to the 
German interference with the affairs of the Haytian 
Republic. 


Sir John Mackay’s treaty with China for the abolition 
of likin, although still far from general acceptance, 
has been the subject of astonishingly favourable com- 
ment in the continental press. But those who have 
confidence both in the issue of this treaty and in the 
general development of Chinese ideas would do well to 
notice an edict that was issued on 8 September, censur- 
ing the imperial bodyguard for ‘‘ neglecting the regular 
practice of archery’’. It is the tradition that gunpowder 
was discovered in China some hundreds of years before 
English bowmen made their reputation. Now while 
Professor Dewar talks of ‘‘ masterpieces of investiga- 
tion in the nitro-celluloses” the rulers of China are 
showing uneasiness at the neglect of military archery. 
The edict is a humorous reminder of the permanent 
difficulty which nations whose ideal is progress must 
experience in trying to understand a race, whose reli- 
gious reverence is for the past, whose ambition is 
absence of change. 


It is not impossible that a constitutional crisis in 
Canada may result from Lord Minto’s emphatic expres- 
sion of opinion on the subject of Imperial defence. At 


_a banquet given to Sir Edmund Barton, the Governor 


General declared that the Colonies ought to be ready to 
fallinto a general scheme of Imperial defence, and 
should not be content to regard their local forces as 
intended for local purposes only. That of course is 
hardly Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s view, and the French- 
Canadians are a good deal excited by Lord Minto’s 
departure from a governor’s generally colourless prac- 
tice in dealing with public matters. In London the 
opinion seems to be that Lord Minto has probably 
not beencorrectly reported, but we do not see why any 
doubt should exist on the subject. Lord Minto is a 
man of strong views, who conceivably has been keenly 
disappointed. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, with all his 
Joyalty, has in certain matters, notably Imperial de- 
fence, taken a purely local view of the duty and 
interests of Canada. In any case Lord Minto can 
hardly have spoken strongly on so delicate a matter 
without weighing the consequences to himself and Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier. 


Timely rain in Western and Central India has dis- 
pelled the very serious anxiety which has prevailed for 
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some weeks past. The monsoon currents failed in 
August. The little rain that fell barely sufficed to 
stave off actual failure of the crops. Just as a renewal 
of famine conditions in these sorely tried districts was 
imminent the whole situation has changed with 
dramatic suddenness. The present rains are not only 
abundant but have fallen in the right places, and there 
is every prospect that they may be so prolonged as to 
ensure a favourable start for the spring harvest. Lord 
Curzon is able to foresee a season if not a cycle of 
prosperity. Heis also able to repudiate the rumours 
which announced a premature termination of his period 
of office. It would have been a misfortune if a vice- 
royalty so rich in practical measures and still so full of 
promise had been cut short, with many reforms still in- 
complete. The splendour of the Delhi Durbar will not 
be dimmed by the recurrence of famine in the lard. 
Lord Curzon suggested that the King might possibly 
see his way to visit India on the occasion and be 
crowned Emperor in the ancient Mogul capital; but 
for reasons which are not difficult to understand the 
King finds himself unable to fall in with the idea, 
and royalty on the personal side will be represented 
by the Duke and Duchess of Connaught. The criti- 
cisms made in certain quarters as to the cost of the 
ceremony are absurdly exaggerated. The money it 
will cost will mainly be spent in India; it will attract 
visitors to India and Lord Curzon actually hopes to 
recover the outlay from the sale of buildings and 
properties. 


Professor Dewar’s opening speech at the meeting of 
the British Association in Belfast recalls in some ways 
the more famous speech of Professor Tyndall delivered 
in the same town in 1874. Both men took at the open- 
ing of the address a popular point with the deliberate in- 
tention of awakening the general public to the intimacy 
of science with popular life. Professor Dewar, before 
he entered on the subject with which his fame is most 
closely associated, rated the British men of commerce 
for their neglect of the uses of applied science, and by 
a convincing analysis pointed the moral of Germany’s 
success. One may hope that his plea for the endow: 
ment of research, as an aid to national development, 
will lead to definite result. Complaints have been 
raised from time to time that the yearly meetings 
of the Association have been too popular and the 
picnic that succeeds the lectures has been con- 
demned. But it is not the least valuable part of the 
meetings that they help to dissipate the popular fallacy 
that science is confined to professors in their labora- 
tories. It is remarkable that Professor Armstrong and 
Professor Perry in their respective sections spoke with 
the same vehemence as Professor Dewar of the vital 
need of imagination in education; and the central plea, 
though the value of classical training was absurdly 
underestimated, was never in greater need of profes- 
sorial support. 


Professor Virchow’s fame is likely to rest chiefly on 
‘his contributions to cellular pathology and his life’s 
work will mark an epoch in the science. But he once 
said that he would like first to be known as a good 
German. It is true that, if he did much good as a 
promoter of municipal ideals, as a political leader he was 
not altogether a success; and his liberalism and dread 
of the development of pan-Germanic ideas were not 
widely sympathised with. But there has seldom been a 
politician who has extorted from opponents such uni- 
versal respect. His reputation was due perhaps not so 
much to his intellectual and moral qualities or even 
to his charm of character as to the force that always 
accompanies honest conviction. He was perhaps 
especially popular in England to which he paid several 
visits and gave a most ungrudging tribute to the 
work of the contributions of British men of science to 
modern pathology. : 


In Sir Frederick Abel the country has lost a notable 
chemist and a useful public servant. Early in life he 
became adviser to the War Office, and his best 
known work has been connected with the chemistry 
-of explosives, in particular with the preparation 
of ‘“smokeless” powders. It is a matter of public 





knowledge that he pressed on his chiefs the necessity 
of many improvements, before the progress of other 
nations in these matters became so notorious as to be 
known to every journalist. The worst that can be said 
against Abel (and it has been said freely) is that he 
was too good an official. In the examination of patents 
offered to the War Office, he was supposed occasionally 
to prefer the advantage of his country to a too liberal 
justice to the patentees. In cases like the tests for the 
flashing point of oils, it may be that he was more 
ready to find a scientific defence of the official view 
than to press the scientific view. 


After an imprisonment of 120 hours and against ail 
hope three of the men cut off by the flood in the Union 
Pit were found alive by the rescue party. The narrative 
given by one of the three is at once a wonderful evi- 
dence of the courage of endurance and an undesigned 
masterpiece of simple force. ‘‘ We could not” he said 
‘*sleep much nor say much about it. When we saw 
the light we all said, ‘Thank God we be saved’.... 
We never heard a sound of any kind all the time we 
were in. We were very tired”. With the news of 
this rescue came the report of a terrible disaster in 
Australia. An explosion of exceptional force occurred 
near the mouth of the Mount Kambla Colliery and it is 
feared that nearly ninety men will have lost their lives. 
The mine was famous as the safest and best ventilated 
mine in Australia and the Government Inspector had 
declared it free from gas the day before the explosion. 


Sanitary congresses are almost as old as Eisteddfods ; 
and perhaps both the National Eisteddfod at Bangor 
and the Sanitary Congress at Manchester might take 
many hints from their early past. Queen Elizabeth, 
for example, is said to have given the musical authorities 
powers to rob of his credentials any itinerant musician 
not up to standard—surely an excellent precedent ; and 
in the eighteenth century a meeting of sanitary 
specialists protested against the new habit of butchers 
in exposing meat in their shop fronts all over the town. 
But since then the scope of the Congress has grown. 
Lord Egerton in his opening address urged the pressing 
need of reformation in the housing of the poor and the 
wisdom of physical education in the elementary schools. 
One of the most interesting and practical papers read 
at the later meetings was Mr. Sargeant’s explanation 
of his scheme for the consumption of smoke in the 
large towns. His proposals may be recommended to 
the notice of the Betterment of London Association 
which has lately published the first of its ‘‘ occasional 
papers” 


The English successes in the choral competitions at 
the National Eisteddfod if not unprecedented in recent 
years are surprising. Wales may console herself with 
the reflection that nowhere in their own country would 
English singers have met a popular audience so 
critical and appreciative, as that which they faced at 
the Bangor Pavilion. The Eisteddfod, our readers 
should remember, does not exist only for music, song 
and poetry. It does something to encourage historic 
research, and we are glad to observe that among other 
things a handsome prize was offered and obtained for an 
essay on the life and works of the old Welsh cavalier 
bard Huw Morus. 


The Paper read by Archdeacon Owen Evans of 
Carmarthen at the S. Davids Diocesan Conference, 
Aberystwyth on Wednesday should awaken reflection in 
Welsh ratepayers who may be inclined to let their zeal 
outrun their discretion in the agitation against the 
Education Bill. Itis shown by the official figures that 
the cry about Nonconformists paying rates to support 
Church schools is wholly false. Taken as a whole the 
ratepayers of Wales and Monmouthshire obtain a 
Treasury grant which is sufficient to cover the entire 
cost of all the Church schools, with 45,711 to spare. 
In most School Board areas a substantial reduction in 
the present rate will be effected. The Archdeacon also 
shows that in Swansea and Llanelly, where the rate will 
indeed be increased by twopence and a penny respec- 
tively in the pound, an exception to the general rule 
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of reduction, this is due to the reduction of the 
‘‘Necessitous Grants” made to School Boards under 
the Act of 1897 and not to the cost of financing the 
denominational schools under the new Bill. Ona com- 
parison of this grant with the aid grant to voluntary 
schools under the same Act of 1897 the necessitous 
grant was equal to 7s. 4d. per head on the children in 
Board Schools and the aid grant only 4s. 1d. per head 
on the children in voluntary schools. The Archdeacon 
thus shows very effectively that the charge of partiality 
against the Government is in flagrant contradiction to 
the facts of the case and the outcry is raised without 
regard to the truth. The same remark applies both to 
the Act of 1897 and the new Education Bill. 


We pointed out at the time of the appearance of 
“Ulysses” that, Dante and Homer having been duly 
adapted and improved upon, Mr. Stephen Phillips would 
still have patients great enough for his genius to 
practise on; for there yet remained the Bible and 
Shakespeare. It appears that the Bible is to have 
priority in this distinction; Mr. Willard announcing a 
play by Mr. Phillips on the loves of David and 
Bathsheba for production in May at Boston in the 
United States. The Bible according to Mr. Phillips will, 
we have no doubt, provide much delectation for the 
Americans. We cannot imagine any country, unless it 
were Great Britain, where the poet of mediocrity would 
be better appreciated. The art of advertising, too, is 
hardly Jess handsomely recognised in America than in 
England. 


Features of Stock Markets this week were the con- 
tinued activity of American Rails, and the depression 
in Home Railway securities. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the weekly traffic returns were generally favour- 
able, and in some cases decidedly good, Home Rails 
have further declined and the market for the moment 
seems quite disorganised, there being a decided 
inclination on the part of holders of these securities 
to realise. Prices picked up a little yesterday, but 
it is doubtful if the rally can be maintained in 
face of the pressure to sell. There can be no 
doubt that the criticisms of the financial policy 
of our railroad companies, to which we referred 
last week, have been seriously noticed, and the 
promised official statements by way of defence are 
awaited with interest. The North British declared a 
dividend at the rate of 1} per cent. on the Deferred 
Stock, being 4 per cent. more than Jast year; this was 
about up to expectations. The unfavourable return of 
the New York Associated Banks caused a slight set- 
back in American Rails at the beginning of the week, 
but the market subsequently developed strength, hopes 
of an early termination of the anthracite miners’ strike 
helping to maintain the bullish tendency. On Thurs- 
day, however, the upward movement was checked by 
the increasing monetary stringency, and at the time of 
writing the market is dull. 


The directors of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railroad declared a semi-annual dividend on the 
Common Stock of 34 per cent., with an extra dividend 
of $ per cent.; also a dividend of 34 per cent. on the 
Preferred Stock. The directors of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railway have authorised the issue of $42,500,000 
additional Common Stock, to which the shareholders 
have the right to subscribe at par, the rights being 
estimated as worth about $4 a share. There was 
a fair amount of business passing in Consols, but 
the price has moved within narrow limits and 
little change is shown on the week. A _ feature 
of the foreign market was the buoyancy of South 
American Stocks, which are just now receiving a 
good deal of support from the Continent. The settle- 
ment in South African shares showed no increase in the 
speculative position for the rise, and continuation rates 
were practically the same as last account. The Rand 
output for August is satisfactory, 162,750 ozs. against 
149,179 ozs. in July, but it had no effect upon prices. 
There is a sagging tendency in this section in the 
absence of support. Consols 932-?. Bank rate 3 per 
cent. (6 February). 





THE BOER TERMS. 


N 23 August we wrote: ‘“‘we are bound to regard 
the presence of the Boer Generals in this country 
as evidence of their intention to give loyal assistance 
to the Colonial Office” in the settlement of the late 
Republics. In the White-book which Mr. Chamberlain 
has published with such commendable promptitude 
the Boer Generals have afforded us incontrovertible 
proof that the misgivings which we then expressed 
were only too well founded. On that same day the 
Boer Generals dispatched from the Hague a list of the 
eleven ‘‘principal subjects” which they desired to 
discuss with Mr. Chamberlain. Among these subjects 
were included requests for a ‘‘ complete amnesty ” for 
all British subjects who had fought for the Boers ; the 
recognition of foreigners who had obtained burgher 
rights since the outbreak of the war, as entitled 
to the same privileges as genuine burghers ; 
the’ ‘‘reinstatement of the officials of the late 
Republics in the Service, or their compensation for loss 
of office”; the rescission of the annexation of the 
south-east corner of the Transvaal to Natal; payment 
‘‘of the lawful obligations of the late Republics in- 
cluding those incurred during the war”; to say 
nothing of such lesser matters as the formal admission 
of the Dutch language to equality with English, and 
the payment by the British taxpayer of compensation 
for all the private property of the Boers destroyed by 
the British troops, in whatever circumstances, in 
the territories of the late Republics. Collectively the 
proposals of the three Generals constituted, as’ Mr. 
Chamberlain observed, an ‘‘ entirely new agreement ”, 
containing proposals ‘‘some of which were rejected at 
the Conferences at Pretoria ; while others, which were 
not even mentioned on that occasion would certainly not 
have been accepted at any time by His Majesty’s 
Government”. Upon receiving Mr. Chamberlain’s re- 
fusal to reopon the discussion of the Terms of Peace, 
which had been accepted by both parties three months 
before, the Boer Generals wrote again to ask if they 
might discuss the same subjects not as ‘‘ negotiators 
or contracting parties on behalf of those Republics”, 
but as ‘‘ subjects of His Majesty seeking for clemency”. 
In acting thus they justified their persistency by the 
irrelevant argument that ‘‘in deciding to accept the 
Terms of Surrender we relied on the assurances given 
us both by Lord Milner and Lord Kitchener that in so 
doing we would not be debarred from seeking, as 
subjects, to obtain from His Majesty, or His Majesty’s 
Government, due consideration of all matters which 
we deemed detrimentally to affect the interests, 
welfare, and rights of our fellow subjects in the 
new: colonies”. To this new application, a very 
characteristic specimen of Boer diplomacy, Mr. 
Chamberlain replied mildly that he was ‘‘ under 
the impression that both Lord Milner and Lord 
Kitchener considered the terms then arranged by 
them as final”. In any case he could only see 
the Boer Generals upon their giving a formal assur- 
ance that they would not raise any question ‘‘ incon- 
sistent with the settlement arrived at in Pretoria”. In 
the face of this second refusal the Boer Generals finally 
accepted Mr. Chamberlain’s conditions, preambling as 
follows :—‘‘ Seeing that for the present your Excel- 
lency’s resolve remains unaltered, and forced by the 
circumstances in which we are placed, we are prepared 
to give the required formal assurance that we submit 
ourselves to the conditions imposed on us not to raise 
any subject, in the personal interview to be accorded us. 
by your Excellency, which according to your Excel- 
lency’s letter to us of the 28th ultimo, you hold to be 
inconsistent with the terms of surrender agreed to at 
Pretoria.” 
The particulars of the interview, which took place on 
5 September, deserve to be studied in their entirety, as 
they are recorded in the White-book. The complaints of 
the Boer Generals turned out to be trivial enough. They 
were merely an excuse for putting forward the pro- 
posals which Mr. Chamberlain had ruled out. The 
aliegations of bad faith against Lord Kitchener and 
Lord Milner were promptly disposed of. There were 
two cases in which relief was rightly sought. In 
one, restitution was promised; in the other inquiry 
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was at once set on foot, with the result that General | 


Botha was informed by letter three days afterwards 
that the proceedings in question—the trial of cer- 
tain persons for shooting a Mr. Moseley—had been 
stopped some time ago by Lord Milner himself. General 
Botha’s objection to the inclusion of members of the 
National Scouts in the Repatriation Commissions, and 
to the general composition of these commissions, 
and his fear that powers of compulsory purchase 
would be used by the Transvaal Government 
to oust the Boers from their farms, were natural 
enough, and the explanations thus elicited from 
Mr. Chamberlain on these points will be useful both in 
England and South Africa. So vast a process of recon- 
struction as that which is now in progress in South 
Africa could not be executed without revealing some 
grounds for misunderstanding and complaint. We 
may congratulate ourselves upon the fact that these 
complaints should have been so trivial in themselves 
and so easily disposed of. 

But what is really remarkable is the attitude of 
mind in which the Boer Generals approached the 
Imperial Government. It is the audacious concep- 
tion of the proposals embodied in the preliminary 
correspondence, the thinly veiled defiance, and the 
perpetually recurring note of mental reservation under- 
lying both the text of the correspondence and the 
spoken words recorded by the shorthand writer, that 
give the interview its real significance. This aspect 
of the transaction can only be understood by those 
who have read the text of the White-book ; 
and for this reason it is a document that merits the 
closest attention. Nor is this all. If these three men, 
whom we may justly regard as the most capable and 
intelligent of the Boer people, have formed such ideas 
as these, what must be the ideas of the rank and file of 
those burghers whom we are now restoring to their 
homes? These letters, written under the influence of 
the Boer refugees in the comfortable atmosphere of 
continental hospitality, and these uncouth speeches 
blurted out in the presence of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, afford a revelation of the 
Boer mind which is as unsavoury as it is oppor- 
tune. This is the real lesson of the Conference. Will 
the English public learn it? Wecan scarcely hope that 
they will profit by it more than they have profited by 
similar revelations in the past. But of this we are very 
sure. If they do not quickly learn the lesson which it 
teaches, they will one day have bitter cause to regret the 
mixture of contempt and good nature with which they 
have persisted in treating the Boers up to the 
present. Take the matter of the oath of allegiance, 
one of the subjects incidentally discussed by Mr. 
Chamberlain at the Conference. At the request of 
these very Boer Generals a declaration was substituted 
for the oath of allegiance in the case of returning 
prisoners. It appears from what was said that Lord 
Milner in effect told General Botha that there was no 
practical reason for substituting a declaration in place 
of the oath. Lord Milner was absolutely right. The 
Boer Generals themselves declared that a declaration 
would be just as sacred to their fellow burghers as an 
oath. On their own showing therefore the burghers 
would gain nothing by the changed form of words. 
Then why make it? The burghers were accustomed 
to take an oath of allegiance to their own Republic. 
Why should they object to pledge their allegiance 
to the English Crown in the same manner? The 
explanation is as simple as ominous. The oath im- 
plies a religious sanction, the declaration only a civil 
compact. The character of the Boer is such that he 
has no scruple in repudiating a civil compact however 
definite—as is shown by this very attempt of the 
Boer Generals to reopen the terms of peace, to 
which they set their hands only three months ago— 
- but he has a regard for the sanctity of a religious 
pledge. The object, therefore, which the Boer Generals 
sought to obtain, and did obtain in spite of Lord 
Milner’s protest, was to set the main body of the 
Boer prisoners free from a pledge of loyalty en- 
forced by the sanction which the experience of a 
century shows to be the only sanction that exercises any 
- binding force upon the Boer conscience. In plain words 
the Boer prisoners go back to South Africa free, so far 








as their own moral sense is concerned, to take up arms 
against the Crown of England, if, and when, a con- 
venient opportunity should arise. Add to this the fact 
which has been attested by Sir George Goldie (to men- 
tion only one out of many witnesses) that the majority 
of the Boer prisoners have never admittted that they 
were beaten in fair fight. In their own phrase they 
were ‘‘overweighted by numbers”; or they attribute 
their defeat to the blunders of their leader, or the 
treachery of the natives. 

The Boers ask us to keep rigorously to our 
promises of generous treatment and of a liberal 
Constitution. We are quite ready to do so; but 
they must understand that they have no right to 
complain of our failing to fulfil these promises, if 
by their own acts and words they make it impos- 
sible for us to carry out our intentions. We made 
these promises on the understanding that the Boers 
were ready to become part of the Empire, and to 
cast in their lot with us. As a matter of fact these 
Boer Generals have told the Afrikanders in the Cape 
Colony, and the Boer sympathisers on the Continent of 
Europe, a precisely opposite story. The Generals must 
not come here to ask us for treatment that is only 
suitable to loyal subjects of the Crown, and at the same 
time make arrangements to play a rdéle on the Continent 
of Europe, and in the United States of America, which 
could only be undertaken by an avowed enemy of 
England. 


THE GERMAN ARMY. 


@) Us War Minister, our Commander-in-Chief and 
some other officers have set forth to study 
mimic war in Germany by invitation of the Kaiser. We 
doubt if the visit will inflame popular imagination as 
much as some of the portentous leader writers would 
have us believe. The methods of the German army, its 
organisation, tactics, and system of administration are 
perfectly well known to many officers in this country. 
There is probably no man who has passed through our 
Staff College during the last ten or fifteen years without 
seeing that army at work. Many are personally familiar 
with its officers ; its drill and dress have been imitated 
by us ad nauseam. Every year reports on foreign 
manceuvres, including a specially voluminous one from 
Germany, are compiled, printed, and pigeon-holed with 
a devotion and regularity that is pathetic. The Kaiser 
knows all this as well as we do, and his motive in ex- 
tending hospitality to us was not we may be sure to 
educate our leaders. So shrewd a ruler knows how to 
temper the virulence of the press he controls by 
personal acts of courtesy, which will prevent the 
situation becoming unduly strained, but are as per- 
fectly appreciated by his subjects as they are by us 
on this side of the North Sea. The campaign of 
slander is over for the time being. The army which 
was reprobated by every journal in Germany during 
the war must now to make things pleasant again, be 
conciliated, and so the order of the day is changed, and 
good fellowship is to replace insult and caricature. 

The Germans are not our friends, and at present 
are not likely to be; though the hostility to us is not 
the result of any sentimental feeling of dislike, or of 
passions outraged and kept in subjection: it is rather 
from a mistaken view that our material interests are 
antagonistic, that we are rivals in the struggle for 
existence, competitors in commerce, opponents not by 
tradition, or race, or personal animosity, but by force 
of circumstances. She believes that we stand across 
her path, and with but the faintest attempts at dis- 
claimer deliberately is building up a navy to meet us 
where alone we are open to her blows. If our officers go 
to Germany as guests they nevertheless go to learn from 
an enemy who mistakes her own and our true interests. 
And what it may be asked are they likely to carry 
away that will be of permanent benefit? Little in 
all probability so far as all but our war minister 
and the very highest of our generals are con- 
cerned. They will see soldiers of considerably better 
physique than our own, carrying the packs they would 
be expected to carry in war, and covering distances 
under the burden with an ease and freedom that we 
may look for in vain from our battalions. They will 
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be shown artillery not by any means so picturesque or 
so spick and span as are our batteries but equally 
efficient for war, with guns at least as good, with 
equipments as serviceable, and with gunners as well 
versed in their duties. And they wiil we trust realise 
that what they see will only be a minute fraction of 
what there is in existence. Drill and tactics will be in 
all essentials the same as they are at Okehampton or 
Aldershot or for the matter of that at Chalons or in 
Austria. For all nations have copied the German 
artillery, and were guided by the lessons of 1870. 
The cavalry will not ride as well perhaps as 
ours, but the horses will be better trained, and the 
manceuvring power of all bodies greater than a squadron 
infinitely better. And so on. Some small detail of 
drill or equipment may be found better than ours. It 
will very likely be hailed as a new form of military 
salvation, tried, reported on, and possibly adopted after 
some years. In some minor feature we may be thought 
in advance of our neighbours. Then there will be 
jubilation and self-congratulation and reassurance. 
But such trifles do not win campaigns, or organise 
victories. What the executive officer is likely to note 
is of comparatively small moment. There are so many 
obstacles to any considerable or valuable changes being 
effected in our equipment or training that they are not 
likely to make much difference to us. Besides we have 
copied the Germans so much already that we must have 
well nigh exhausted possibilities in that direction. We 
might indeed make a note of and imitate a character- 
istic to be found there that will not encourage us. The 
soldiers of the Kaiser wear precisely the same uniform 
to-day as they did when they conquered France more 
than thirty years ago. Coats, hats, and boots are 
identical. The Germans have their attention too fully 
occupied with essentials, to care about unimportant 
details as to buttons, and collars, and badges. What 
was good enough in 1870 will be good enough to-day, 
while petty changes cost money, are irritating and 
confusing, waste time, energy, and thought. If our 
army is to learn from Germany it is by the imitation of 
‘businesslike and practical methods, such as we do 
not exhibit when we chase the shadow and. let 
the substance go. Let the Kaiser’s guests re- 
flect not on what they see but on what they do 
not see. They will be shown the machine working 
at full speed. Let them inquire and remember how 
the component parts were got together, how fashioned, 
how kept serviceable. Let them find out who designs 
the machine, who guides it, who adapts it to the task 
in hand. The German army is the most perfect in the 
world, and is not only in numbers, but in general readi- 
ness and efficiency for European warfare immeasurably 
superior to our own. Yet in 1806 was fought Jena, and 
Prussia in apparently hopeless ruin lay at the feet of 
Napoleon; and a few years later the British forces 
under Wellington were as the avenging angels on the 
heels of the armies of France. What causes were and 
are at work to make one army progress towards and 
maintain well-nigh unexampled efficiency, and another 
lose ground not in numbers only, but in relative effi- 
ciency? We may put on one side the question of con- 
scription ; we have enough to deal with in the present 
article without a reference to that; but how is it that 
with all our experience behind us we could so grossly 
have mismanaged our affairs as we have done during 
some of our recent wars? The reply, for those who 
nave studied the question, is simple enough. It will be 
obvious to any of the Kaiser’s guests who take pains 
to look below the surface and examine causes not 
results. The Germans have worked their army as a 
business concern. Those who have been and are inthe 
most responsible positions in their army are their most 
intellectual men: the men who have studied their pro- 
fession: the men who have given evidence of brain 
power : the best educated, the most knowledgeable men. 
They have legislated to have thoughtful men in charge 
of the army’s interests, men who know their profession 
and its needs. With us it has been quite different. A 
man might receive quick promotion because he was a 
guardsman, and in due time would rise to influential 
positions by virtue of the bias in his favour brought 
about by special rules as to promotion. That is a 
thing of the past, but the leader of a border foray or 


a successful skirmish or two in a savage campaign 
may still, and often does, rise to responsible positions 
with little or no other recommendations in his favour. 
No intellectual equipment, little knowledge, brain power 
which would, save for the happy chance, have failed to 
help him out of the ruck—such often are his qualifica- 
tions. Consequently our leaders have often attained 
their positions more by good fortune than any actual 
superiority of merit, and the wisest heads have not 
always been at the helm. A system at variance with 
good sense has in consequence grown up, and come 
to be regarded as normal, and an able man has 
before now found himself so much in antagonism to 
it that his abilities have been paralysed. In our 
great business concerns, in the German army, and 
in those newer organisations, such as the Japanese, 
which have secured efficiency by copying not its details 
but its principles, an absolutely different method of 
administration has been at work. Officers have been 
encouraged to study, and those who have exhibited 
intellectual ability have been rewarded because of 
their intellectual superiority. Behind the well-drilled 
battalions, the skilfully planned operations, the business-~ 
like readiness and precision which our officers will 
admire at the manceuvres lie the minds of the great 
General Staff. An unseen force is at work, and has 
been industriously engaged for years, in perfecting the 
machinery which glides along with deceptive facility. 
Arrangements are carefully thought out, means are 
exactly adjusted to ends, the right thing is done in the 
way most calculated to ensure success. There is in 
a word good organisation everywhere—the result not of 
haphazard, impromptu efforts, but of well tried ex- 
pedients, proved best in oft-repeated trials. There 
is no hurry, no hesitation, no waste of power, because 
people know what they want to do and how to do it. 
The German service is conducted by professionals, 
as sure of their touch and strength as is he who 
makes his living by any business, be it billiards. 
or soldiering. Our needs are not the same as those 
of Germany. We are not compelled by our natural 
situation to keep up huge establishments, and train 
men to fight in hundreds of thousands on the fields of 
Europe. We have no use for hundreds of squadrons 
equipped to charge and ride down the similarly trained 
horsemen of our next door neighbour. But we do 
need a ‘‘ thinking staff” in our army, we do require to 
attract brains to our army, to keep them in it. To 
employ the best intellects we have to plan possible 
expeditions and campaigns, collate and digest intel- 
ligence as to foreign countries with which we are 
thrown, or may be thrown, into collision. We want to 
attach more value to education, and by rewarding those 
who study incite others to do the same. We need to 
train our cadets to become well educated, capable 
officers, and our officers in due time to develop into 
Generals of full knowledge and capable of instructing 
others. This can only be done by making the game 
worth the candle, and convincing an officer that some 
sacrifice of pleasure, luxury, and idleness in youth is. 
compensated for by assured advancement as he grows 
older. That is how efficiency is attained by the 
Kaiser. The ‘‘ Prussian” Collar, and the ‘‘ Pickel- 
haube”, even the lances in the front rank of the heavy 
cavalry, have comparatively little to do with it. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


PEQHESSOR DEWAR’S Presidential Address may 
be described we suppose as an account of the 
search for absolute zero, though it is not always 
known by those who have heard of the liquefac- 
tion and solidification of air or of hydrogen that 
this highly abstract zero is the objective of the 
philosopher’s experiments. But interesting though 
the history of the search was, as described by one 
of the most distinguished men who have taken part 
in this wonderful voyage of scientific discovery, it is 
surpassed in importance by Professor Dewar’s exordium 
on the defécts in education, general training, and special- 
ised equipment for scientific work, which are amongst 
the most serious disadvantages with which British 
tradeand manufactures are hampered in the competition 
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with other nations. It is remarkable that a man like 
Professor Dewar, whose intellect is devoted to the 
thost abstract and refined of scientific problems, should 
have deferred speaking on the subject of which he is the 
most eminent authority until he had expressed in scath- 
ing and contemptuous terms his opinion of that want 
of education which is our bane in every department of 
the national life, and which more than any other cause 
threatens our industrial supremacy. No country in the 
world has produced a greater number of men of 
exceptional intellect than have been produced in our 
own. Society has been transformed by scientific dis- 
coveries and our men of genius have usually been 
the pioneers. Nations who have borrowed our results 
are now utilising them with a success which is as 
astonishing as it is alarming, and we have become un- 
easily conscious that in the practical application of our 
knowledge we are falling behind some of our youngest 
competitors. Professor Dewar told again that well- 
known history of the production of drugs, perfumes, 
and colouring matters from coal tars which has now 
become a German monopoly. These products were 
discovered in Britain: why were they driven out of 
the field? Professor Dewar said he would give it 
in a word—want of education. The colours made 
here were driven out of the field by better colours 
made in Germany. Our capital, and our brains, 
were so driven out of the field, though the whole 
thing had been originated here, because Germany had 
trained an army of average men highly qualified to 
follow up and work out the original discoveries of our 
men of genius. It is plodding ordinary ability with a 
high general education, such as our educated classes do 
not possess, leading up to a consummate scientific 
training, that accounts for Germany’s success. It is 
want of education amongst employers and workmen, the 
failure of our schools to turn out, and our manufacturers 
to demand, men of the kind that Germany has trained in 
multitudes, which explain our loss of some valuable 
industries and our precarious hold upon others. We 
are intellectually so far behind that Professor Dewar 
believes at least two generations will be required 
before the British average intellect can be raised by 
an intelligently directed system of education to the level 
of the methodised and disciplined German intellect. It 
is the average intellect that must be raised by diffused 
education if the ideas of men of genius are to fructify 
and be turned to national and general use. 

We do not remember any other instance of a Presi- 
dent of the British Association deliberately coming 
down from his high scientific altitudes to deliver a 
practical homily so straight and direct to the ‘‘un- 
disciplined and unmethodised” intellect of the British 
employer and workman and the British citizen in 
general. He referred to the good fortune of Professor 
Tyndall whoaddressed the Association at Belfast ‘‘ when 
a grand scientific idea was fructifying the whole domain 
of scientific thought ” and deplored that he had no such 
opportunity. Professor Dewar’s subject, notwithstand- 
ing the vistas of changes in our conceptions of material 
things which it opens up cannot claim to have the in- 
terest that belongs to a great unifying scientific con- 
ception like that of evolution. But at least he has a 
special privilege in being able from his position as 
President of the British Association to speak to the 
nation at a crisis in its intellectual and material for- 
tunes. If the problem before it now is not one of pure 
thought, affecting scientific, religious, moral and social 
conceptions, it is only secondary to them inasmuch as 
it involves material interests of extreme importance to 
our national life. A nation like an individual may be 
poor and honest but on the whole it is better to be rich 
and honest, and there does not seem to be much moral 
advantage to be gained from an impoverished England 
with declining commerce and manufactures. Professor 
Dewar reminded his audience that the Prince Consort 
forty-three years ago urged from the Presidential chair 
the claims of science, as he himself was doing on 
Wednesday, and he declared that it is our national 
neglect of the advice then given which has made us 
lose ground ‘‘ which it will take even this nation’s 
splendid reserves of individual initiative to recover”. 
We do not think that at the present moment a scientific 
man of Professor Dewar’s eminence speaking from the 











chair of the Association need regret that he is able 
at once to discharge his conscience of a duty towards 
science and towards his country. 

It would be rank philistinism to remark as an 
objection that Professor Dewar does not connect his 
researches with any specific practical result. The non- 
appreciativeness of the value of theoretical work is 
a measure of our obliviousness of the importance 
of science ultimately on practical discoveries, inven- 
tions, and applications. But certain wide conceptions 
are disclosed in the President’s conclusions as to 
the results of the power to obtain temperatures 
approaching within thirteen degrees of absolute 
zero. It will enable the properties and behaviour of 
matter to be studied under entirely novel conditions, 
and already this has had an interesting result on the 
theories of matter. Experiment shows the greater 
cohesion of matter at these low temperatures. But 
according to the theory that the aggregation of mole- 
cules depends on their vibration, there ought to be dis- 
integration instead of greater cohesion at excessively 
low temperatures when the vibrations have slowed 
down. So far therefore support is given to Lord 
Kelvin’s theory of the aggregation of particles of bodies 
according to the Newtonian law of gravitation. Some 
of the more specific results, as the decreased intensity 
of the photographic action of light, and the increased 
electric conductivity of metals at excessively low tem- 
peratures, may have an important bearing on practical 
science in the future. Of the numerous examples 
given by the President of the effects of low tempera- 
tures on organic life such as bacteria and seeds, the 
most suggestive is the fact that many micro-organisms 
can be exposed to the temperature of liquid air for six 
months without any appreciable loss of vitality, 
although at such a temperature the ordinary chemical 
processes of the cell must cease. This is the most in- 
teresting distinction that we have seen noticed between 
vital and chemical processes. ‘* At such a temperature 
the cells cannot be said to be either alive or dead in the 
ordinary acceptation of these words. It is a new and 
hitherto unobtained condition of living matter—a third 
state.” Of the bearing of all these facts and many 
others, as for example the facilities afforded for the 
examination of the typhoid organism at the temperature 
of liquid air, no more can be predicted than can ever 
be of the first results of research. Time alone shows 
what practical applications can be made of them. But 
always from the triumph over such difficulties as those 
overcome by the President and his predecessors there 
is gain in skill and knowledge of experimental methods 
which are invaluable even if no immediate practical 
results are obtained. Such extraordinary experiments 
as those made with so much success by the President 
may be compared with physical and mental exercises 
which, though they do not result in an immediate 
specific piece of work, make the man a more perfect 
instrument for doing man’s work. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION AND BUSINESS. 


pee large volumes, making in all over a thousand 

pages, and dealing with the subject of education 
in the United States of America, have been issued by 
the Board of Education. Mr. Sadler in these special 
reports on education seems to be making a tour of the 
world, and from none of the countries he has visited has 
he returned with a more miscellaneous freight than from 
the States—not even from Germany which is the mother 
country of educational theories to America. It is 
Germany however of the business world, of scientific 
and practical education directed to the end and aim of 
commercial competition and supremacy, by which the 
States have been attracted. In earlier days it was 
England ; the elementary and secondary schools and 
the Universities were modelled on that of England, and 
they might be briefly described as embodying the ideal 
of as limited an elementary education as possible for 
the poor, and very little but classics for those who 
had any pretensions to be educated. It was the pres- 
sure of business that led America to revise its ideals. 
America and Germany were alike in this that they 
intended to be amongst the leading commercial nations. 
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These volumes show that with all the talk about socio- 
logical and ethical and cultural aims in education the 
aim of the leading educational theorists in Ame- 
rica at present is directed towards a system which 
will make the American man the finest commercial 
instrument in the world. The American ideal is to 
make America the leader in all the departments of 
practical life, and the education of the young American 
is to be directed mainly to that end. To do things, to 
be observant and quick of eye, to be ingenious in con- 
trivance, to be clever in manipulating all kinds of 
material from early years in order that school life may 
by a graded process lead up to the actual business 
of life, is the system which American educationists 
are most intent on establishing for the budding 
American intellect. There are advocates of the 
old classical drill but they are a diminishing quantity ; 
and the universities are making wide their gates to 
admit the new classes of pupils who are being educated 
in the reformed secondary schools. In these volumes 
are to be found elaborate descriptions of those schools, 
and of the technical and commercial colleges established 
to fill up the gaps between the secondary schools and 
the, as yet, only partially remodelied universities. 
Those whom the Americans call the ‘‘ surname ” men— 
men sufficiently notable for the prefix Mr. to be dropped 
—the Napoleons of wealth and industry (and it seems 
there are twenty of these recognised leaders of public 
opinion) have made no secret of their view that for the 
purpose of producing the kind of ‘‘live” men that 
American enterprise wants the universities are worse 
than useless—they are positively a hindrance. These 
men it appears entered on business at an average age of 
sixteen years and ahalf and were “ unifying themselves 
with their future calling ” so early. 

This is a phrase partly rhetorical partly pedantic, 
as much American pedagogic writing is, meaning 
that education must give the young an eagerness and 
not a distaste for their future career. Mr. Carnegie 
and Mr. Clews—or we ought to say Carnegie and 
Clews—are of opinion that college education as it 
exists is fatal to success in the business. world. 
For law, medicine ‘‘and that sort of thing” college 
education is all right but in business ‘‘the college 
education is all wrong”. Mr. Clews explains why: 
‘‘The successful man in money affairs is the man 
who has started as an office boy, and who gets the 
education of keenness and practical knowledge that 
comes from early contact with business men. He has 
his natural sharpness and originality, and the edge of it 
is not dulled by ideas and theories of life entirely out of 
harmony with his occupation”. This sort of opinion is 
the clue to the extraordinary gifts that have been made 
by wealthy men in America to Universities and Colleges 
for the. purpose of creating institutions which shall train 
the kind of man for whom America has use, and not the 
kind of man for whom the use is more or less limited. 
Since 1890 over twenty-two million eight hundred 
thousand pounds have been given for educational 
purposes by rich men, who have generally given 
for what they approve and not for what they 
do not approve, as may be easily imagined. The 
trend of educational ideas in America is put very 
well by a writer who is an able representative of the 
modern view of what the university ought to be. He 
says ‘‘ The whole drift of present educational thinking 
is to produce the efficient man—the man related by 
forceful deeds to the world without. The newer educa- 
tion has set itself to produce the man who will do. 
Said my friend a professor who is not quite in harmony 
with the new movement ‘ There is absolutely nothing 
left of the old serenity of thought which found its enjoy- 
ment in the contemplation of its own acquisitions. 
Everywhere they are grinding an axe to go out and do 
something’. And the professor’s scorn was the 
harbinger of anew era. The ‘ degeneration’ is not so 
universal as he pictures it : but the revolution is in pro- 
cess. It is part of a large uplift which has a coherence 
anda force beyond what man has intentionally put into 
it. It belongs to a wide revolutionary movement which 
is underneath society and will go on”. Elsewhere 
he lays stress on the fact that a new spirit is character- 
ising college officials who are appearing more and more 
in the rdle of business men. ‘‘The new president of 











old hyper-conservative Yale studies railroads, comes to 
stand as an international authority on those broad and 
strenuous business questions, and goes to his high 
office from the chair of economics. President Harper, 
of Chicago University formerly Professor of Hebrew 
at Yale, combines the shrewdness of the Wall Street 
speculator and the president of a bank, swaying the 
‘captains’ and higher than captains of industry by 
his ability. There is demonstrably something abroad 
relating all departments to practicability. It bridges 
unexpected chasms. The Egyptologist is a man of 
affairs. The Greek or theology instructor becomes a 
financial manager.” 

State Universities are being founded everywhere 
embodying these views of education as a process 
of turning out men whose mental and moral 
discipline has been supplied by the teaching of sub- 
jects directly related to all departments of business, 
and of professional and civic life. It is advocated on 
the ground that intellectual and moral culture can be 
obtained from any subject thoroughly studied, at the 
same time that the efficient practical man is bred who 
is equipped as a highly trained citizen for all the pur- 
poses of modern life. This conception at any rate brings 
the question before the public in a much more intelligible 
manner than the exaggerated use of book-teaching in 
subjects which are remote from the ordinary life of the 
children’s parents. In America there is undoubtedly a 
more vivid interest in education throughout all classes 
of the people than there is in England. It is seen to 
be related to personal and national success much more 
clearly there than it is here. More municipal interest 
is shown in it. The elementary and the secondary 
schools, both free, are under the control of a Committee 
of the Town Council, a feature which is reproduced for 
the first time in our present Education Bill. Those 
people who cannot understand how there can be 
popular interest in education without School Boards as 
we know them, should be informed that in America 
there is no body for elementary education existing 
detached from every other part of the educational 
system as there is in England. The Americans are in 
the full tide of theories of education which apparently 
reverse the older conceptions. The more remote from 
ordinary life education was, the more valuable it was 
considered to be, according to those conceptions, as an 
intellectual and moral discipline. This is quite passion- 
ately denied by American educationists. They are 
indignant that their aim should be supposed to be mere 
money making! They hold that business, which may 
engage all the higher intellectual faculties and develop 
all sides of character, should no longer be considered as 
an inferior sphere of activity to the so-called intellectual 
professions. The highest aim of man is to realise his 
faculties in acts, and the education that enables him to 
do this is the best. If their kind of education is not 
to be given they insist that the bulk of people must 
remain uneducated, as the classical curriculum is not 
only not available for them but would be by no means 
suitable for their purpose. It is a democratic education 
not an exclusive one, and the claim for it is not merely 
that itis an alternative but that it is superior in pure 
educational results. That may be the honest opinion 
of educational theorists in America where enthusiasts 
abound. They express them in the American style 
which we are warned often expresses a great deal more 
than the writer means. The Commercial High School, 
wrote one of them, ‘‘ is based on principles eternal, and 
is a product of the heart universal”. But the popular 
demand for practical education has really arisen from 
the ambition of the Americans to beat each other and 
the world in commerce and industry. That kind of 
education is the instrument they want, and we do not 
see how any nation, to defend itself against them, can 
remain superior or indifferent to it. But—a man is 
worn out at thirty-two in Chicago. 


RUDOLF VIRCHOW. 


NEO like very many of the greater Germans 

of the last two hundred years, had in him a large 
strain of Jewish blood. His genius, however, asso- 
ciated him not with those beautiful and _ sterile 
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“‘dreamers of the Ghetto” over whom Zangwill has 
made us laugh and weep, but with the shrewd and sane 
statesmen and philanthropists, scientific investigators 
and commercial magnates of the race. He was essen- 
tially practical, material, Baconian, assigning to every- 
thing values in terms of its usefulness in adding to 
human comfort, human progress and human happiness. 
In science and in politics his work was based on the 
same principles ; on a close, resolute grasp of the ma- 
terial fact, on a deep distrust of the high-sounding 
phrase. In science, the microscope, the case-book ; 
in politics, the death rates, the poor rates—these 
were the weapons with which he confounded vague 
theorists and impractical or interested visionaries. His 
methods did not make him a favourite of established 
rulers, of those who preferred anodynes to reforms, 
suave consolation to radical treatment. But his reso- 
lute confidence in his own integrity, his huge achieve- 
ment in actual work, and the plain sincerity of the man 
gradually brought him the respect of all Germany in 
politics, and the gratitude of the whole modern world in 
Science. 

At an early period in his scientific career, Virchow 
began to devote himself to the study of disease, and it 
was as a pathologist that he gained his great reputation. 
Like all advances in science, the work of Virchow was 
the direct descendant of earlier work. For a long time 
disease had been regarded as a peculiar influence, or 
emanation, some mysterious entity that laid hold of 
the body from without. Physicians were content with 
empirical or even metaphysical treatment of it, and had 
not troubled to trace the natural history of the disease 
itself. In the meantime, the labours of Schwann and of 
others had shown that the tissues of the body were com- 
posed of vital units, called cells, little semi-independent 
blobs of protoplasm associated in colonies. The micro- 
scopic anatomy of the healthy body was being investi- 
gated on these lines, witha new minutenessand anewaim, 
under the inspiration of this ‘‘ cellular theory”. A few 
writers had approached diseased tissues in the same 
fashion, but it was Virchow’s great achievement to apply 
the ‘‘cellular theory” to disease in the minutest fashion. 
He showed in detail, tissue by tissue, disease by disease, 
that the appearances of a pathological organ could be 
explained as disordered cellular growth, as due to infil- 
trations and proliferations of cells, and that they were 
as definite in their origin and history as the cells of 
normal, healthy bodies. The old, vague theories were 
instantly swept away, and, following Virchow’s lead, 
the new generation of investigators began to study 
diseases by precisely the methods which had been suc- 
cessful with healthy tissues. It was soon found that 
diseases were no lawless, unnatural caprices of malign 
fate, but manifestations of the life of protoplasm as 
simple and direct as are the bodies of animals and 
plants. 

In a sense, the germ-theory of disease (which 
may be said to have had Pasteur Virchow tor its 
parents) was a Hegelian higher unity, reconciling 
those contradictories—the old emanation or influ- 
ence theory and the new cellular theory. For the 
germs of disease, the spores and bacilli, were the 
mysterious emanations, intruding on the body from 
without, and the toxins that they formed within the 
body made a circulating influence, poisoning the 
remotest ends of the organism far from the local centre 
of disease. In describing a disease, as we know it 
now, it is often difficult to avoid the language and 
sometimes even the ideas of the days before Virchow: 
but the old words have acquired definite and exact 
implications, and, instead of darkening counsel, serve 
to illuminate it. 

Virchow gave a large portion of his time and his 
talents to the practical service of his country. When 
he was reaching distinction as a young lecturer at the 
University of Berlin he was sent by the Government to 
investigate an outbreak of typhus fever in Silesia. In his 
report, he allowed the sane intelligence of the scientific 
student to outrun the diplomatic reticence necessary to 
a successful government official He set down ‘the 
rapid progress of the outbreak to the poverty and 
miserable condition of the people, and, instead of 
advocating a distribution of drugs and good advice, he 
urged the immediate necessity of wholesale social 











reform. This took him straight into the whirl of politics, 
and the young scientific man became an idol of the 
people. Had he been an empty-headed vapourer, his 
downfall would have been speedy, for the University of 
Berlin soon got rid of a young lecturer who was also a 
radical politician. But he was at once offered a pro- 
fessorship at Wiirzburg, and, after a few years’ devotion | 
to scientific work there, his fame became so great that 
he was recalled to Berlin as Professor of Pathology. 
At Berlin he stayed for the rest of his life, continuously 
working at science, and spreading his great reputation 
still further. At Berlin, however, he returned to 
politics, and for the rest of his life, was the most active 
member of the municipality, and had a leading share in 
starting and fostering that sanitary and social policy 
which has done so much for the people of the German 
imperial capital. In the larger politics of the Empire, 
he took an even more important part, and became 
almost the founder and leader of the Freisinnige party. 
In Germany as in this country the watchwords and 
theories of the Radicals of the mid-century are now a 
little blown on, and Virchow in later life followed the 
tendency of his age by mitigating his zeal against 
imperialism, militarism and so forth, and by modifying 
the ardour of his words when dealing with established 
monarchies and religions. Moreover, the individualistic 
theories of his youth were difficult to reconcile with the 
Solidarismus to which the later Radicals turned. But 
he never modified that ardent and sane patriotism 
which consisted in using every weapon of political 
pressure and of scientific knowledge to raise the 
standard of life, of intelligence and of happiness among 
his fellow men. 


MEMORIES OF OLDER LONDON. 
III. 


TE the old days the theatre was the cheapest of 
rational amusements, and gave harmless enter- 
tainment to many who might otherwise have been less 
profitably employed. The leading theatres were close 
to the clubs and dining houses, so indolence conspired 
with appreciation of the drama. Five shillings was 
the price of a stall: it was left, I believe, for Sir Squire 
Bancroft to discover that the charge could be doubled 
with impunity. You threw away your cigar at the 
Raleigh next door, or at the Junior round the corner 
and strolled to the Haymarket. It was half-price 
after nine, you paid your half-crown and _ had 
as much as you wanted for your money. In 
those days there was an enticing variety in the 
playbills and always a lively farce to wind up with. 
Buckstone and the Haymarket are inseparably asso- 
ciated. There must have been a certain magnetism 
in his sturdy figure and good humoured face, for 
I never could realise his talent as a comedian. But 
he had caught the ear and eye of the house, and his 
humour was taken for granted. Perhaps there was 
an unsuspected subtlety of art, for, like Keeley, with 
his broad stare, he could act stupidity or dulness to 
perfection. In ‘‘Our American Cousin”, for example, 
there was not much in his sniffing at a girl’s head and 
saying ‘‘ How nice your hair do smell, Mary!”, but 
the sentiment was always greeted with shouts 
of laughter. It was a similar puzzle with Paul 
Bedford at the Adelphi. His humour was of the 
broadest and there was neither art nor disguise about 
it : it suited his bluff person and rather bloated face. 
He relied for emphasis on enunciation and the twinkle 
of the eye. Simplicity itself, his ‘‘I believe you, my 
b-o-oy”’, was always a sure hit. It was very different 
with old Keeley : he was possessed with the creative 
spirit of drollery, and you saw the drollery gradually 
dawning into flickers and flashes of intelligence, as 
ideas were dimly shaping themselves in the slow brain 
of some stolid character. He could adapt himself to an 
infinite range of parts, but his versatility was  sur- 
passed by that of Charles Mathews. Mathews the 
younger took after his father, and in their case 
marked originality of adaptive genius was hereditary. 
Never was the comic actor so absolutely doubled with 
the gentleman. To besure, he had had every advantage 
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of training and association. 
him at Abbotsford and liked him: he had been a 
familiar guest in Lady Blessington’s salon and a friend 
of the fastidious D’Orsay. There was ever the air of 
refinement in his wildest stage pranks, and he would 
be carried away by his buoyant humour, and vary the 
old parts with novel touches. Often onthe stage, with 
some absurd impromptu, he would upset the gravity of 
his fellow actors. Perhaps no one ever excelled him in 
facility of make-up: he might have given points to 
Maitre Lecog or Pére Tabouret. But he could change 
his countenance with the same facility : you saw the 
result and felt the impression, but could not 
analyse the process. In ‘‘Cool as a Cucumber’’, to 
my mind, was his most amusing part : there could have 
been nothing better than the sudden change of face, 
when, caught kissing the pretty parlourmaid with his 
hand on her chin he turned to her master—‘‘ It must 
come out: she must have it out”. And ‘‘ Patter versus 
Clatter” was a marvellous feat of ready memory. 

No one for a time—alas, the time was too short,— 
made a greater sensation than Robson at the Olympic. 
He was a master of comic tragedy; in the burlesque 
he took strange liberties with the risible muscles and the 
heartstrings : one moment you were convulsed with 
merriment, the next you were carried away with the 
superlative actor in a rush of pathos or a burst of 
passion. Burlesque and tragedy came to a climax in 
his ‘‘Medea”: I can never forget the truculent 
emphasis, with a snap of the teeth, of the savage 
repartee ‘‘ We eat ’em”. There were those who said 
he might have rivalled Edmund Kean in hunchback 
Richard, and I am inclined to believe it, though I 
never saw Kean. The grotesque little body fretted by 
the fiery spirit was admirably adapted to his favourite 
parts, especially in ‘‘ Medea” and ‘‘ The Porter’s 
Knot”. Hewore himself out prematurely and vanished 
as he had appeared. 

The mention of Edmund Kean reminds me of Charles 
Kean’s Shakspearian revivals at the Princess’. Oxford 
Street was a farther cry from Pall Mall than the 
Haymarket, but the scenery and gorgeous decorations 
drew extraordinarily. I do not imagine that the 
younger Kean was a great actor: he was more of the 
walking gentleman and did not impress me, but perhaps 
he may have done himself and his company injustice by 
the unwonted splendours of the mise en scene. We 
went to a spectacle, not to a play. To tell the truth 
what left a more abiding impression of the Princess’s 
were the frolics of Flexmore, the very flexible clown. 
I remember how he played the monkey in ‘‘ The 
Princesses of the Alhambra”: and nothing could be 
droller or more monkeylike than his antics, when he 
caught his tail in a chest, and maddened by the pain 
kept stamping on the lid in impotent rage. Kean and 
his revivals had a formidable rival in Phelps at Sadler’s 
Wells. His Hoxton theatre was beyond one’s ordinary 
beat, but still the attractions were great. Phelps was 
an enterprising manager of Catholic tastes: he not only 
revived Shakespeare but Byron, and he was the first to 
‘break ground and educate the public taste in districts 
beyond the range of regular playgoers. 

The passage of a shooting star brings one back to 
the Strand. All the town went to see the American 
Jefferson at the Adelphi in Rip van Winkle; there was 
a general chorus of praise after the first performance, 
and I should have been sorry to miss so sympa- 
thetic an interpretation of Washington Irving’s 
romance of the Katskill. Then. there was Daniel 
Webster, great in melodrama and always associated in 
my memory with the ‘‘Green Bushes”, a piece which 
had an astounding run, for the advertisement over the 
theatre door, in glaring letters by day and a blaze of 
fire by night, seemed a fixture, like any shop sign. Yet 
Webster was a good comedian too—witness his Triplet 
in ‘‘Masks and Faces”. And over the way, to the 
eastward, was the lively little ‘‘ Strand”, the home of 
burlesque and broad comedy, begemmed with bad puns, 
where I still see Miss Marie Wilton, in baggy nether 
garments, with her hands in the pockets, and her pretty 
lips, pursed up fora whistle. 

At the close of performances in west central London, 
one generally adjourned for refreshment to the Cave of 
‘Harmony, in the north-west corner of the Covent 


Scott had welcomed | Garden Piazza. 
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‘‘Paddy” Green was the presiding 
spirit of ‘‘Evans’”; with his brisk manner and “his 
smiling face, seamed by innumerable tiny wrinkles, 
like Tom Purdie or the S. Ronan’s Nabob. I have often 
been reminded of him, by a distinguished physician, a 
countryman of his own, who died only a few years 
ago. Like old Pascal of ‘‘Phillipe’s”, he used to 
do the honours of his tables, bestowing his flatter- 
ing notice on familiars and staunch patrons. No- 
where was the company more mixed—especially during 
the weeks of the Derby and the Baker Street Cattle 
Show. College youths sat side by side with squires 
and country farmers: fast City clerks and medical 
students sent a large contingent, and always as in 
Thackeray’s time there was a sprinkling of celebrities, 
notorieties and distinguished men of letters who trod 
the ill-defined borders of a British Bohemia. They were 
gratifying evidences of the refining of public taste in 
the changes which a few years brought about. In the 
early days there were such songs towards the small 
hours, as brought down the cane of Colonel Newcome 
on the shoulders of every man who applauded them. 
Afterwards the management conformed to the strictest 
proprieties and Captain Costigan would have been hissed 
off the stage. Fixed stars like the pompous Mr. 
Sydney gave limping topical songs ; and such ditties as 
‘©The Chough and Crow” or ‘‘The Men of Harlech” 
were rendered by rather crack-voiced juvenile choristers. 
‘*A standing feature” according to the programme, 
was Herr von Joel, who piped clever imitations of birds, 
and ‘‘in recognition of his services was retained on 
the strength of the establishment”. The Herr, handing 
round fly-blown cigars, often liberally paid for and 
seldom smoked, must have made a decent competence 
for his declining years. But the songs drew and the 
room filled to overflowing. In these latter days there 
was a latticed ladies’ gallery, and respectable parties 
were ushered to it by a private entrance. 

There was nothing to offend the taste or shock the 
most sensitive, but the atmosphere must have been 
stifling in the upper regions. It is to be presumed that 
most of the men had dined, but you could never have 
guessed it from their suppers. The consumption of 
chops, kidneys and Welsh rabbits was tremendous. 
The air reeked with the fumes of cigars, of stout and 
bitter and steaming tumblers. And the success of the 
system of payment was a mystery: apparently it was 
an appeal to conscience, though cynics suspected an in- 
visible police. The evil moment was deferred till you 
passed out, and you owned up on your honour to the 
doorkeeper as to the items of the reckoning. It was an 
indirect form of flattery to assume that the memories of 
the honest revellers were to be trusted, and, though 
many have gone to bed with obfuscated brains, I never 
saw anybody visibly overtaken. 


“THE THANKLESS BEGGAR”: 
A NOTE ON Leon BLoy. 


PY a justly appreciative notice of M. Léon Bloy’s. 
astonishing ‘‘Exégése des Lieux Communs” 
which appeared in these columns, I see it was 
stated, tentatively, that ‘‘ M. Léon Bloy himself must 
be remarkable”. The writer whom M. Octave 
Mirbeau has called ‘‘le plus somptueux écrivain de 
notre temps”, of whom M. Remy de Gourmont has 
said that he is ‘‘un des plus grands créateurs d’images 
que la terre ait portés”, is indeed ‘‘ himself remark- 
able”. In ‘‘Le Mendiant Ingrat”, a journal kept 
during the years 1892-1895, which forms a sort of 
autobiography, he writes: ‘‘J’ai vécu, sans vergogne, 
dans une extréme solitude, peuplée des ressentiments et 
des désirs fauves que mon exécration des contemporains 
enfantait, écrivant ou vociférant ce qui me paraissait 
juste”. ‘‘Ecrivant ou vociférant”, for the writing 
of this strange pamphleteer of genius is at times an 
almost inarticulate cry, of rage or of disgust. ‘“‘Je 
suis l‘enclume au fond du gouffre ”, he cries, in a letter 
to M. Henry de Groux, written at a time when his 
wife, believed to be at the point of death, had received 
extreme unction, ‘‘l’enclume de Dieu, qui me fait 
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souffrir ainsi parce qu’il m/’aime, je le sais bien. 
L’enclume de Dieu, au fond du gouffre! Soit. C’est 
une bonne place pour retentir vers Lui”. Inthe dedica- 
tion of his new book he invites a friend to make his 
escape ‘‘des Lieux Communs ot lon dine pour venir 
héroiquement ronger avec moi des cranes d’imbéciles 
dans la solitude”. It is a dish on which he has 
sharpened his teeth all his life, and his hunger is 
deadly. M. Bloy tells us that he lives entirely on 
alms, and he affirms that it is the duty of man toward 
man, and especially of Christian toward Christian, 
to supply the need of one whose poverty is honourable. 
‘* Pourquoi voudrait-on que je ne m’honorasse pas d’avoir 
été un mendiant, et, surtout, un ‘ mendiant ingrat’?” 
His journal is the journal of Lazarus at the gate, lifting 
up his voice against the rich man who has thrown him 
the crumbs from his table. Here is no anarchism, no 
political or social grievance; it is the outcry of a 
Catholic and an aristocrat of letters, unable to ‘‘ make 
his way in the world ”’, because he will not ‘‘ prostitute 
himself” to any servile or lying tasks. Has a man the 
right to claim his right to live, and to claim it without 
shame, and without gratitude to the giver for more than 
the spirit of the gift? That is the problem which 
M. Bloy sets before us. 

M. Bloy is a fervent Catholic, he believes in God, he 
believes that the promises of the Bible are to be taken 
literally, and that, literally, ‘‘the Lord will provide” 
for his servants. Man, in almsgiving, is but the instru- 
ment, often the unwilling instrument, of God; M. Bloy 
is therefore ready to receive help from his enemies and 
to bastonade his friends, in perfect good faith. ‘I 
recognise a friend”, he says, simply, ‘‘by his giving 
me money”. He is the living statement of the depen- 
dence of man on man, that is, of man on God, who can 
act only through man. Where he is alone is in his 
pride in that humiliation of himself, and in his insts- 
tence on the duty of others to give him what he is in 
need of. The most eloquent of his pleadings against 
the world’s common-places is No. CXLIV., ** Avoir du 
pain sur la planche.” ‘* Quand il n’y en a que quelques 
miettes”, he says, ‘‘ca se mange encore. Quand il 
y en a trop, ¢a ne se mange pas du tout, ¢a devient 
des pierres et c’est avec le pain sur la planche des 
bourgeois de Jérusalem que fut lapidé le proto- 
martyr”. 

But it is not merely in his quality of man and of 
Christian that M. Bloy demands alms, it is as the pro- 
phet and familiar friend of God. I do not doubt 
M. Bloy’s sincerity in believing that he has a ‘‘ mes- 
sage” to the world. His message, he tells us, is ‘‘de 
notifier la gloire de Dieu’’, and it is to notify the glory 
of God by spoiling the Egyptians, scourging the money 
changers out of the Temple, and otherwise helping to 
cleanse the gutters of creation. It is his mission to be 
a scavenger, and to spare the cesspool of a friend who 
might be useful, or the dunghill of an employer who has 
been useful, materially, would be an act almost criminal. 
With this conviction in his soul, with a flaming and 
devouring temperament which must prey on some- 
thing if it is not to prey mortally on itself, it is not un- 
natural that he has never been able to ‘‘ write for money”. 
The artist may indeed write for money, with only com- 
parative harm to himself or to his art. He permits 
himself to do something which he accounts of secondary 
importance. But the prophet, who is a voice, must 
always cry his message; to change a syllable of his 
message is to sin the unpardonable sin. With him 
whatever is not absolute truth, truth to conviction, is a 
wilful lie. 

M. Bloy’s ‘‘Exégése des Lieux Communs” is a 
crucifixion of the bourgeois on a cross of the bourgeois’ 
own making. Nowit is to the bourgeois, after all, that 
M. Bloy appeals for alms, and it is from the bourgeois 
that he receives it, as he declares (and, indeed, proves) 
‘‘thanklessly”. I am not sure that the conventional 


estimation of gratitude as one of the main virtues,, 


of gratitude in all circumstances and for all favour 
received, has not a profoundly bourgeois origin. 
I have never been able clearly to recognise 
the necessity, or even the possibility, of gratitude 
towards anyone for whom I have not a feeling of 
personal affection, quite apart from any exchange of 
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materially, and the prompt return of a delicate senti- 
ment, gratitude, seems to me a kind of commercialism 
of the mind, a mere business transaction, in which an 
honest exchange is not always either possible or needful. 
The demand for gratitude in return for a gift comes 
largely from the respect which most people have for 
money ; from the idea that money is the most “‘ serious ” 
thing in the world, instead of.an accident, a compro- 
mise, the symbol of a physical necessity, but a thing 
having no real existence in itself, no real importance 


to the mind, which refuses to realise its exist- 
ence. Only the miser really possesses it in 
itself, in any significant way; for the miser is 


an idealist, the poet of gold. To all others it is a kind 
of mathematics, and a synonym for being “‘ respected ”. 
You may say it is necessary, almost as necessary as 
breathing, and I will not deny it. Only I will deny that 
anyone can be actively grateful for the power of 
breathing. He cannot conceive of himself without that 
power. To conceive of oneself without money, that is 
to say without the means of going on living, is at once 
to conceive of the right, the mere human right, to 
assistance. If, in addition to that mere human right, 
one is convinced that one is a man of genius, the right 
becomes more plainly evident, and if, in addition, one 
has a divine ‘‘ message” for the world, what further 
need be said? That, I take it, is the argument of M. 
Bloy’s conviction. It is a problem which I should like 
to set before Tolstoi. I am not sure that the meekest 
and the most arrogant enemy of our civilisation would 
not join hands, Tolstoi’s with a gift in it, offered freely 
and humbly, which Bloy’s would take, freely and 
proudly. ARTHUR SYMONS. 


FRENCH RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT. 
II].—Tue Norp. 


France as elsewhere the value of railways was first 
appreciated in the mining districts. It is said that 
the earliest of all lines in the country was laid down at 
Creusot as long ago as 1783 and no doubt colliery 
waggon-ways for horse traction similar to those to be 
found at the time in the north of England were fairly 
well known at the beginning of the last century. The 
first French railway of which we have a definite record 
appears to have been that between St. Etienne and 
Andrezieux, authorised in 1823 and opened in 1828; 
and the first upon which steam locomotives were 


| employed was that between St. Etienne and Lyon 


which was opened in part in 1829. These however 
were merely local lines of no general interest and several 
more years had to elapse before anything like a serious 
attempt was made to introduce the new method of 
locomotion on a large scale. And when it did come it 
was by no means welcomed with enthusiasm. There 
was already in existence throughout the country an 
admirable system of roads and canals and with these 
the nation as a whole was disposed to rest content, 
more especially in view of the fact that they had been 
constructed at great cost and had not up to then proved 
very remunerative. 

At length a beginning was made with passenger 
traffic on asmall suburban line between Paris and St. 
Germain authorised in 1835 and opened at the end of 
1837. This railway was so far considered experimental 
that arrangements were made for working it partly by 
locomotives and partly on the atmospheric principle. 
By this time lines were being made with great rapidity 
in other lands and it had become obvious that, for 
strategic reasons if not others, France could no longer 
afford to stand aside ; so, as private enterprise was not 
likely to be available, the Government in 1838 produced 
a scheme by which it was to construct a system of rail- 
ways radiating from Paris and serving all parts of the 
country. This scheme met with opposition and was 
withdrawn, to be replaced in the following year by a 
proposal committing the Government to the construc- 
tion of certain main routes only and leaving it to others 
to make lines.of less importance as required. This pro- 
posal also proved abortive, but meanwhile the atten- 
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1838 the original concessions were granted for the 
Orleans, Paris and Havre, and Strasburg and Basle 
lines, the last being the earliest large railway in France. 
Still things did not go satisfactorily ; the Strasburg 
line soon found itself in difficulties and was compelled 
to seek State assistance; and for both it and the 
Orleans company, which was equally unsuccessful, the 
length of the concession was extended from 70 to 99 
years. At this stage the Government in 1842 brought 
forward another comprehensive scheme which had 
been well thought out and which was_ eventually 
adopted; and under its auspices though it has since 
been modified from time to time in detail the French 
railway system as it exists to-day has come into being. 
Elaborate provisions, similar to those enforced under 
the First Empire when the construction of the system of 
great roads was initiated, were inserted by which the 
cost of purchasing land and of carrying out the neces- 
sary works for making the lines was to be borne by the 
central government and the local authorities in certain 
proportions, and companies were to be formed to lay 
the actual rails and do everything needed for working 
the traffic. The companies were to remain in posses- 
sion fora number of years at the end of which they 
were to hand over the railways complete to the State as 
a going concern. 

In May 1843 the Havre line was opened as far as 
Rouenand the remaining distance was completed shortly 
afterwards. Good progress was made in other direc- 
tions until the financial crisis following the revolution of 
1848 brought many companies to grief and put a stop to 
further developments for the time being. Those com- 
panies which struggled through required further aid 
from the Treasury, which was granted on terms giving 
to the State half the profits after certain minimum divi- 
dends had been paid. The concessions were also re- 
newed, in many cases postponing the acquisition of the 
lines by the State until the second half of the present 
century. Then came a series of amalgamations which 
reduced the number of important companies in opera- 
tion to six, each of large size, and each settled in a 
well-defined territory of its own with no fear of compe- 
tition by any of its neighbours. In such circumstances 
the companies were naturally unwilling to make any ex- 
tensions not likely to be immediately profitable, so in 
order to secure that new lines should be made as 
wanted the Government in 1859 undertook a further 
liability guaranteeing to the companies, subject to 
certain conditions, four per cent. interest on any outlay 
they might have to incur. 

In 1865 a law was passed to some extent infringing 
the existing monopoly by authorising the building locally 
of various new lines, independently of the companies. 
A number of these were made accordingly, and in the 
changed conditions which followed the war with 
Germany it began to appear that, instead of remaining 
mere feeders as originally intended, they might in the 
end amalgamate and become a serious rival to esta- 
blished interests. To prevent any such result, and for 
other reasons, it was considered desirable that the 
State should acquire and work for itself as many of them 
as possible, and, after an agitation which lasted several 
years during which the State did a certain amount of 
railway building, a final arrangement was come to in 
1884. By this the State was established as a proprietor 
in the south-west, but its system does not reach the 
capital and is so shut in that itis hardly likely to attain 
importance until its isolation, concurrently with the 
existence of the companies, comes to an end. 

Apart then from this limited ownership by the State 
practically all the railways of France are now controlled 
by six powerful companies, five of which have their 
headquarters in Paris and radiate thence on every side. 
Of these the company whose lines most nearly approach 
England and which in its work is most closely in touch 
with this country is that known as the Chemin de Fer 
du Nord. It was incorporated in 1845 and in the course 
of its career has attained a degree of financial prosperity 
which no English railway can ever hope to equal. 
Starting from Paris its lines spread out into’a network 
which serves the whole of the northern and north- 
eastern part of the country; and besides enjoying the 
local traffic of a very flourishing district it runs three 
separate express services of the highest quality ; one con- 


necting the Continent with England by the two shortest 
sea routes via Calais and Boulogne; another diverging 
at Creil and running through S. Quentin to the Belgian 
frontier for Brussels and beyond; and the third, the 
main highway from Paris to Germany and Russia, 
going on in the direction of Cologne the great distribut- 
ing junction for all northern and central Europe. The 
line to Calais was opened from Paris as far as Arras and 
Douai in 1846, and after ahalt at S. Pierre two years 
later was completed throughout in August 1849, sixteen 
years after the first establishment of a daily mail packet 
across the Channel. The original line was very circui- 
tous, but by means ofa cut made in 1859 from S. Denis 
to Creil and another in 1861 through Bethune the dis- 
tance between the termini was reduced from 236 to 203 
miles, and a further saving of 17 miles was effected by 
the opening, in time for the Paris Exhibition of 1867, 
of the direct coast line between Calais and Boulogne. 
From Amiens to Boulogne trains had been running 
since 1848 ; and since the construction of this connect- 
ing link the English expresses have deserted their old 
route altogether beyond Amiens, and now the length of 
their journey is as nearly as possible the same as that 
between King’s Cross and Leeds. 

The Nord runs a good cross-country service from 
Calais for Brussels and Cologne in competition with 
the Ostende route, but of the trains which do not enter 
Paris the most interesting to people on this side of the 
water are those working direct through from Calais 
to Basle taking passengers for Southern Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria, and Italy. The traffic here is 
especially heavy in the summer, for there is hardly a 
place of tourist resort from Interlaken to Como and 
the Tirol to which this is not the best route. These 
expresses, which are excellent, follow the Paris line as 
far as Amiens and then pass by way of Laon and 
Rheims over the Est company’s system to the Swiss 
frontier. 

The Nord has led the way amongst the French rail- 
ways in the great increases of speed which have lately 
attracted so much attention, the difference between the 
main line time tables for the summer of 1902 and those 
in force over the same lines twenty years previously 
being most striking. When the water-troughs which 
have been laid are in operation it will be possible to 
run without a stop right through from Paris to the 
steamer at Calais and a still further shortening of the 
time allowed may be expected—though it will no doubt 
be useless as ever to look for corresponding improve- 
ments in the antiquated and very inferior services 
between Dover and London. 

The Nord has during the last decade, concurrently 
with its great advances in speed, introduced and 
brought to great perfection compound locomotives 
with four cylinders arranged on a system which has 
met with favour in other parts of the world ; and— 
though the American engines which have begun to gain 
a footing in the country may eventually prove a serious 
rival—has become for the time being the standard 
method of construction with all the railway companies 
of France. What engines built on this plan may cost 
is not widely known but every traveller can see. for 
himself their extraordinary capacity. 

For a long time the rolling stock was unworthy of 
the improved services in which it ran, but bogie vehicles 
with corridors and vestibule connections have been put 
on instead of the old-fashioned four-wheeled coaches; 
the modern form of the compressed-air brake has 
replaced the old simple vacuum; and to-day France 
can boast that the best trains on the Nord are as fine 


‘as any in Europe. 


‘‘ CHANCH, THE; IDOL.” 


sf IVENT les vacances!” cried the hero of a 

delightful comedy of which I wrote here in the 
last days of July; and, at the time, my heart, a-pant 
for cooling streams, meekly echoed his sentiment. But 
last Tuesday evening, when, before my sun-cleared eyes, 
the curtain rose from the stage of Wyndham’s Theatre, 
I was hent by the annual spirit of revolt, and ‘A bas 
les vacances !”” was the murmur that would out. After 
tasting life itself, after knocking up against nature and 
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mankind and so forth, it is a bitter thing to be forced 
back on that familiar, but for a while forgotten, imita- 
tion of life and nature and mankind and so forth which 
constitutes theatrical art. The whole thing seems so 
unnecessary, so unsuccessful. In the course of eleven 
months, compulsory playgoing dims one’s ken of men and 
women as they are: one accepts the stage’s simulacra of 
them, quite amenably, as being an excellent imitation 
of the real thing—nay! as being the real thing itself. 
But after a rest, how brief soever, one sees and, seeing, 
sighs. The mimes seem like nothing in heaven or in 
the earth. One suspects them of having been cast 
up mysteriously from the water under the earth, 
and one longs to return them to their native ele- 
ment and be rid of their painful wrigglings and gasp- 
ings. Men and women? They? Let us not insult 
humanity by listening to so preposterous a notion. 
Voice, face, port, gesture, all betray them as quite 
inhuman. Look, for present example, at Miss Kate 
Sergeantson striding and shouting, with an unmean- 
ing stare, through the part of a grande dame. Is she 
real? And Mr. Graham Browne, rolling his eyes and 
coaxing his voice up and down—does he pass muster 
as a young soldier? And Mr. H. V. Esmond—show 
me the human being who ever cocked an eyebrow so 
significantly, or smiled with so poignant a sweetness, 
at nothing in particular, or drew sighs so deep, inter- 
spersed with backward glances so piercing, whenever 
he had to leave a room. WHad the production at 
Wyndham’s Theatre been made but a brief month ago, 
doubtless Mr. Esmond and Mr. Graham Browne and 
Miss Sergeantson would have not at all bewildered and 
distressed me. As it was, the one person in the cast 
who gave me any illusion was Miss Lena Ashwell. 
She alone managed to walk and talk and look like a 
real person. To be able to perform these tricks is not 
the whole secret of acting, and Miss Ashwell’s distinc- 
tion does not rest on that power alone. Still, that is 
the power for which, after a holiday, one is most grate- 
ful to her, and which one most keenly misses in the 
work of her fellows. 

Hitherto, whenever I have returned from a holiday, 
it has been my lot to be confronted with the work of 
some ultra-mechanical playwright. Two years running, 
I remember, I stumbled straight into the toils of Mr. 
Sydney Grundy. This year Fate has shown mercy in 
decreeing for me a play by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. 
He, of all our regular professional playwrights, is the 
one whose view of life is least restricted by the conven- 
tions of the theatre. Like other playwrights, some- 
times he succeeds and sometimes he fails; but 
neither his successes nor his failures are ever dis- 
creditable to him, as those of the rest are apt 
to be to them; for always he makes a fresh 
effort to tackle honestly some interesting theme in 
the real world that exists ‘‘off”. He is always alert 
and courageous. He never lets himself rest, never 
takes the line of least resistance, never takes any line in 
a way that can be foreseen exactly by an old playgoer. 
Hence the hard suspicious eye with which he is regarded 
by. the majority of the critics, and hence their invariable 
eagerness to underline his failures and to explain away 
his successes. In this latest play, ‘‘Chance, the 
Idol”, Mr. Jones has shown his courage in two ways. 
He has flown in the face of two accepted shibboleths— 
one that you cannot make interesting or effective on the 
stage a character that is always vacillating from point 
to point ; the other that you cannot get any truly dra- 
matic stuff out of the theme of gambling. 

The vacillating character presented by Mr. Jones is 
that ofa seducer. According to the immemorial tradition 
of the stage a seducer must be one of two kinds: 
either he must spurn his victim, loading her with as 
many intolerable insults as he can muster, and making 
himself quite unworthy of the name of gentleman, 
&c, &c, or he must have his better nature stirred by 
her appeals and secure a special license. Cyril Ryves, 
seducer of Ellen Farndon, conforms with neither of 
these two rules. He is much stirred by the appeals, 
and is genuinely anxious, as he reiterates, ‘‘to do the 
right thing”. Only, the facts remain that he has 
gambled away all the money he might have married 
on, and that Miss Farndon is not a lady, and that he is 
no longer in love with her, much as he respects her, and 











| that his people are strongly opposed to the notion of his 


making himself unhappy for life by making an honest 
woman of her instead of marrying an attractive heiress 
who is at hand. So he goes on floundering between 
his desire to live up to his own sentiments and his 
inability to do so in the face of difficulties. He is not 
a hero, as you see. On the other hand, he is equally 
not a villain. He is, accordingly, much more like a 
human being than is the seducer to whom playwrights 
have accustomed us. He is, indeed, one of the truest, 
and most interesting, and most amusing, characters 
ever projected by Mr. Jones. That he does not 
““come off” on the stage of Wyndham’s Theatre is 
not the fault of Mr. Jones, but of the aforesaid 
Mr. Graham Browne, who plays him with no more 
intelligence than would suffice for the part of a quite 
ordinary jeune premier. The part of Cyril Ryves is, 
of course, a very difficult one. When you see a 
strong-minded woman pursuing a weak-minded man 
who tries to escape from her, you are very ready to 
wonder what on earth she can see in him. It is the 
business of the actor who plays that man’s part to 
prevent you from wondering. He must have, besides 
intelligence, some magic of personality. Mr. Graham 
Browne may have a hidden mine of intelligence. But 
I vow he has no magic of personality whatsoever. 
I think it a pity that Mr. Esmond, who has some of 
that magic, and whose acting is always much more 
real in young than in old parts, was not allowed to 
appear as Cyril Ryves. 

Gambling as a dramatic motive is pooh-poohed on the 
ground that in drama the characters must be exercising 
free will, whereas gamblers absolutely surrender them- 
selves to inscrutable Fate. This is a specious argu- 
ment, but it does not dispose of Mr. _Jones’ play. Cer- 
tainly, you could get no dramatic interest out of the 
career of a real gambler—a man who sits down to play 
simply for the sake of the excitement, and whose win- 
nings mean to him nothing more than the prolonging 
of his operations. This kind of man surrenders his free 
will entirely, and so is not dramatic. But gambling for 
some desperate purpose is quite another matter. The 
reason why inthis play Ellen Farndon gambles is not that 
she is a born gambler, but that she hopes to win thereby 
enough money to pay her seducer’s debts and to induce 
him to marry her. She gambles because otherwise 
there is no chance of respectability for herself and her 
baby. Though, of course, like all people who are 
gambling, she becomes a prey to various forms of 
superstition, she is not at all mad. It is all very well 
for Mr. Walkley to say that ‘‘drama is the struggle 
of a conscious will against obstacles, and there is no 
conscious will in disease”; but the point is that Ellen 
Farndon has a conscious will, which is all the while 
struggling against a definite obstacle, the chances in 
favour of the bank at roulette and trente-et-quarante. 
Hysterical she may be, from time to time, but she is no 
more mad than (let us say) Hamlet, and no less capable 
than he of inspiring in us that true sympathy which, as 
Mr. Walkley very rightly says, can be inspired only by 
the sane. Nor is her campaign at the tables made un- 
interesting by our sure knewledge that she will be 
beggared at last. So long as there is a real struggle 
between will and destiny it matters little in drama 
whether the result be or be not a foregone conclusion. 
A woman with her whole life at stake, and against her 
the blind, remorseless logic of the tables—surely it is 
but pedantry to say there is no dramatic conflict 
here. Setting theory aside, I protest that Mr. 
Jones has written a play by which you will be much 
excited. ; 

He is fortunate in once more having Miss Lena 
Ashwell to play the principal part. I have already 
praised her way of seeming like a real person. In some 
parts—in any Shakesperean part—this very realism, this 
utter refusal to compromise with beauty, is rather a 
drawback. . Even here, as Ellen Farndon, she need not, 
I think, say ‘‘ Congratchlate me!” when she comes from 
winning at the tables. But that is a trifle. Ina part 
of this kind, beauty may go hang. What we demand 
is sincerity and the power of expressing a series of 
strong and various emotions. On Tuesday night Miss 
Ashwell supplied this demand more fully, I think, than 
ever before. The steadfastness of those eyes, the 
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quaver in that voice, were more harrowing than words 
can say. She even eclipsed the memory of Mrs. Dane. 
I congratchlate her. Max. 


CASUALTY INSURANCE. 


je is only within comparatively recent years that 

insurance against loss from accidents, illness, the 
liabilities of employers and from countless other contin- 
gencies has assumed large proportions. Marine, fire and 
life insurance have of course been long established, but 
protection against other happenings which may occa- 
sion financial loss is a modern development which 
may be described for convenience as casualty insur- 
ance. 

For a long time the business lacked and to a large 
extent it lacks still that solid basis of recorded statistics 
which is so trustworthy a guide in life insurance and toa 
less degree in fire insurance. In connection with acci- 
dents and illness statistics are being collected, and the 
premium rates of many offices are now computed by 
actuarial methods from the records of the past. Fewif 
any of the other branches of the business have any such 
basis and competition is frequently the main factor in 
determining the charge to be made for insurance. The 
accounts of some of the companies for last year show 
how unsatisfactory this method of working sometimes 
proves. The Ocean Accident for instance had losses 
amounting to 67 per cent. of the premiums received 
and after paying expenses showed an actual loss on the 
year’s trading. = 

The approximate amount received in premiums last 
year by the whole of the principal British casualty 
companies was £4,000,000, of which £2,418,000, was 
paid for claims, and £400,000 was profit, in addi- 
tion to the interest upon the accumulated funds. A 
trading profit like this of 10 per cent. of the premium 
income is satisfactory enough. It gives a good return 
to the shareholders, but at the same time shows that 
the rates charged as a whole are by no means too 
high. 

In dealing with the accounts of casualty insurance 
companies considerable difficulty is met with in con- 
sequence of the lack of any uniform method of making 
up the accounts. Such variety is appropriate enough 
when the natures of the businesses are so different as, 
for instance, accident insurance and inspection and in- 
surance of machinery. In such cases comparison is 
never required, but when several companies transact 
similar kinds of insurance an approximation to uni- 
formity in the methods of presenting the accounts is 
much to be desired. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act caused many life 
offices to take up accident business, with some surprising 
and some expected results. Among the expected con- 
sequences was a nearer approach to uniformity in 
accounts ; this was due to life offices being compelled to 
make returns of all other branches of their business in 
accordance with the schedules of the Life Assurance 
Companies Aci. A result of greater importance was 
that a large number of companies of the highest stand- 
ing, on taking up the business, were sure to conduct it 
on the same safe and sound lines as they were accus- 
tomed to in life assurance. Such formidable competi- 
tion might have been expected to affect existing 
accident companies adversely. No such result is to be 
noticed. On the contrary, the financial position of the 
best casualty companies was found to compare well 
with the accident departments of the life offices, and the 
greater experience of the original companies enabled 
them more than to hold their own with the new comers. 
It is in fact somewhat surprising to see that companies 
which commenced with accident insurance and subse- 
quently commenced life business have as a rule succeeded 
better with their new branch than the life offices which 
founded accident departments succeeded with their new 
developments. 

In various ways the intrusion of life offices into 
accident insurance has been of benefit to both the older 
accident companies, and to policy-holders, and the 
benefits are likely to continue. Among other things the 
soundness and stability of the important accident com- 
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panies is made manifest, and the increasing number of 
workers in the field will extend the knowledge of 
casualty insurance and its obvious advantages. Perhaps 
also the tendency to collect the experience of the past 
as a guide forthe future, already manifest among a few 
accident companies, will develop more rapidly. If it 
does it will benefit both shareholders and policy-holders. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“THE eye O ANE EYRE? 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


London, W., 9 Sept., 1902. 


Str,—Another great discovery has been given to the 
world. What Delia Bacon and Mrs. Gallup have done 
for Shakespeare, Mr. Malham-Dembleby—the more 
daring, as his author is the nearer to our own times— 
has done for Charlotte Bronté. With a striking 
modesty, he leaves the inevitable conclusion of his 
arguments to be drawn by others. Let me, Sir, be the 
first to proclaim what is now obvious, that ‘‘ Jane 
Eyre” was really written by Frederic Montagu. The 
full history of the matter will doubtless be revealed by 
the application of the Baconian cipher to the first 
edition. Mr. Malham-Dembleby cannot have over- 
looked the significant fact that Basil Montagu, the 
father of Frederic, actually edited the complete works of 
Bacon. But even without the cipher, how conclusive is 
Mr. Malham-Dembleby’s reasoning! Montagu quotes 
Shelley’s comparison of the moon to a mad _ lady 
in a gauzy veil. Jane Eyre is visited by a mad 
lady, who drapes herself in a veil. Montagu 
casually refers to lunacy as a reason for the separa- 
tion of husband and wife. In ‘‘ Jane Eyre” a mad 
wife actually appears. Montagu is frightened by a 
nocturnal visit from a woman, insane or walking in her 
sleep. Sois Jane Eyre. Now, if these were the only 
parallels, they might pass for mere coincidences. 
Sceptics might even say that mad wives and strange 
nocturnal visitants had been known before; both in 
fact and fiction. But what follows is staggering. Both 
women were ugly, both were dressed in white, both 
carried candles, and both had flowing hair. Amazing! 
Montagu’s visitor came by a ladder and trap-door. It 
would, of course, have been too palpable if the mad 
Mrs. Rochester had arrived in the same way. But this 
bit of machinery is too original and valuable to be 
discarded, so when Jane Eyre is taken to the roof of 
Thornfield Hall it is by a ladder and trap-door, instead 
of by any of the ordinary means of access to a roof, 
such as an outside iron staircase! Again, Montagu’s 
hostess had a son who was ‘‘thick set”, and the 
woman in charge of Mrs. Rochester is ‘‘ square built ”’. 
What more can one demand to prove that the same 
hand was at work? Montagu saw the cave of a fairy 
called Jannet. Hence the uncommon name of Jane. 
Moreover Jane Eyre more than once refers to fairy- 
tales, and Rochester, strange to say, calls her a fairy. 
Montagu mentions in one chapter a Miss Currer, and in 
another a Mr. Bell. Put the two together, and you 
have the author of ‘‘ Jane Eyre”. But it is needless to 
heap proof upon proof: the weight of evidence is over- 
whelming. 

Incidentally, Mr. Malham-Dembleby renders a service 
to sane literary criticism. Many people have been 
foolish enough to admire ‘‘ Jane Eyre” for its depic- 
tion of character, for its revelation of a remarkable 
personality, a fiery and rebellious spirit curbed and 
guided by the highest ideals, and so on. They have 
regarded much of its machinery—the gloomy mansion, 
the mad wife, the mysterious noises and midnight 
visitors—as a somewhat unfortunate inheritance from 
Mrs. Radcliffe and her school, which the author wisely 
discarded in her later works. Mr. Malham-Dembleby 
will have none of such nonsense. He demonstrates 
that ‘‘Jane Eyre”, varied though it be with ‘‘ the 
guide-book note, the laboured vignettes and pictures, 
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and the superlative attention to nature”’, is essentially 
a melodrama. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


PV ee 


[We hold no brief for Mr. Malham-Dembleby,. very 
far from it, but our correspondent H. V. R. in his 
eagerness apparently to prove that there is here not 
even a case of literary coincidence surely overleaps 
himself a little. It would be very easy to dance in 
H. V. R.’s fashion on the parallel passages given in, 
for instance, Mr. Bradley’s commentary on the ‘‘In 
Memoriam” or in ‘‘Yennysoniana”. That Tennyson 
should have been supposed to have assimilated Vergil 
when he wrote ‘‘To leave the pleasant fields and 
farms” because in Vergil we have dulcia linquimus 
arva! We are among those who with H. V. R., 
admire ‘‘ Jane Eyre” for ‘‘ its depiction of character, for 
its revelation of a remarkable personality, a fiery and 
rebellious spirit curbed and guided by the highest 
ideals’; and regard its ‘‘ machinery ” as of second rate 
importance to say the least.—Eb. S. R.] 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND A 
COROLLARY. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Broadfield House, Boston, Lincolnshire, 
10 September, 1902. 


Sir,—For many years I have looked forward every 
week to the Saturday morning, which brings me your 
Review. As various public questions arise during the 
week, I find it a pleasant intellectual occupation to 
speculate on what view you will take of them, and 
occasionally I find myself making up my mind about 
them, as it were, provisionally, until I have read what 
the REVIEW has to say on the subject. The first glance 
at your table of contents is always a matter of in- 
terest, and carries a foretaste of pleasure to come. 
Not that I invariably find myself in sympathy with your 
views. For instance on the question as to whether 
cordial relations are to be cultivated with Russia or 
Germany in the Far East, I am diametrically opposed 
to you. 

On the other hand, in the matter of England’s atti- 
tude towards the United States, and especially with 
reference to the Monroe Doctrine, I am thoroughly 
with you. I recently read an article in a leading pro- 
American journal which maintained that the United 
States have not the slightest wish to drive from the 
American continent those European Powers which 
already hold possessions there. Now this statement 
seems to me to reveal the absurdity of the whole 
position, for can any reasonable person dispute for a 
moment that the Monroe Doctrine as stated, or 
restated, by President Roosevelt, must carry this 
corollary with it—that not only shall European nations 
refrain from further conquests on the American con- 
tinent, but also that they shall be dispossessed of those 
territories they now hold, if ever, and whenever, the 
United States feel strong enough to drive them out ? 

For my own part, I have never yet heard of any 
leading American cordially acquiescing in our posses- 
sion of Canada. I hope and believe that the time for 
driving us out will never come. If, however, the 
foregoing deductions are granted, as I think they 
must be, then we at least have a basis on which to 
build a policy. 

A great deal is made of the community of language 
between the United States and ourselves, but Prussia 
and Austria used the same tongue for centuries, and 
until after 1866 were mostly at each other’s throats. 


I am, Sir, &c., 


W. M. Cooper. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF JOURNALISTS. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


78 Fleet Street, E.C., 9 September, 1902. 


Sir,—Permit me to assure the writer of the unsigned 
article relating to the Institute of Journalists, in your 
last issue, that he is mistaken in supposing that ‘‘ the 
better part of London journalism regards the Institute 
with amused contempt”. The members of the London 
district include ‘‘the better part of London journalism”, 
and it is ludicrous to imagine that distinguished editors, 
leader-writers, special correspondents and the like, 
would associate themselves with and work for an 
organisation unless they believed in it. 

The writer however is correct in his remark that 
‘‘journalists are a mixed lot”. If they were not so 
‘“mixed” we should not have men of the ability of 
your correspondent attacking an Institute which he— 
as one of the profession—should foster. He surely 
knows that if the Institute—in his opinion—is 
no good, he should join its ranks and endeavour, 
as a member, to bring about the realisation of 
those ideas of his which he was prevented from 
publishing owing to limitation of space. Smudging 
the Institute with SATURDAY REVIEW ink is not a pretty 
spectacle! However, the Institute has withstood 
similar attacks in the past, and I trust it will get over 
this one satisfactorily. It is now a flourishing body 
with nearly 4,000 members, and boasts a Provident 
Fund to help the less wealthy to provide for a rainy day, 
and an Orphan Fund, which assists towards the main- 
tenance and education of those little cones who have 
been left lone and penniless. 

We may be ‘‘a mixed lot”, but we have good inten- 
tions, and on that account I demand a blessing from 
the man who, like the prophet of us, desires to 


_ Curse us. 


Yours faithfully, 
RicHARD A. NORTHCOTT, 


Hon. Sec. London District, I.I. 


‘©A POET OF DEVOTION.” 


To the Editor of the SaTurRDAY REVIEW. 


Peasenhall, 8 September, 1902. 


Sir,—I cannot agree with the lady who writes in 
your last number, on the article ‘‘ A Poet of Devotion”. 
I cannot think that Cardinal Newman’s ‘‘ Dream of 
Gerontius”’ should be considered as a result of the 
Anglo-Catholic movement, seeing that it was written 
in 1865, and that Newman became a Roman Catholic 
in 1845—twenty years before ‘‘The Dream” was 
written. Moreover, this poem was inspired, as [| 
believe is generally admitted, by S. Catherine of 
Genoa’s ‘‘ Treatise on Purgatory”; a work not well 
known in England save among Roman Catholics. It 
is true that Cardinal Manning wrote a preface for an 
Englished edition of this work, but it is, according to 
Messrs. Burns and Oates’ Catalogue, only in its third 
edition. Of course ‘‘ The Dream of Gerontius ” is a fine 
poem, but it has nothing to do with the Anglo-Catholic 
movement. 

Perhaps, as Mr. Macleane in your issue for 30 August 
gently suggests, Isaac Williams should have been men- 
tioned in the short list ; but the SATURDay REVIEW was 
speaking broadly and as ‘‘perhaps” and ‘‘ nearly” 
show, tentatively. Good as Isaac Williams’s poetry is, 
he is it would seem chiefly remembered as Newman’s 
friend and curate, and as the author of the Tract (No. 80 
T think) on ‘* Reserve in Religious Teaching”. 

It would certainly be an interesting study in criticism 
to examine how far Tennyson’s work was really in- 
fluenced by the Oxford movement. The Saints of the 
Catholic Church at any rate cannot have been unknown 
to him, for he speaks (in 1850) the same thought almost 
in the same words as San Juan de la Cruz has uttered 
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in his ‘Night Obscure”. ‘‘If God were to withdraw 
Himself for one single instant from the universe, every- 
thing would vanish into nothingness.” 


Faithfully yours, 


Epwarp HUuTTON. 


THE GAY LORD QUEX. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


London, 11 September, 1902. 


Sir,—May I draw your attention to a point which 
seems to have escaped the notice of the disputants in 
the recent controversy as to the morality of the above 
play? Briefly, Sir Edward Russell says that ‘‘ The 
Gay Lord Quex” is an immoral play because it contains 
“no suggestion of any feeling for the right side in life 
and conduct”. To this Mr. Pinero replies by a further 
quotation from Sir Edward Russell: ‘‘Is there any 
other indication of moral feeling in [Quex] except that, 
being about to marry a pure young girl, he declines to 
recur to the illicit embraces of the lady in high life who 
so egregiously tempts him back to her?” That is to 
say, he assumes that the fact that Quex was able to 
resist temptation—which Sir Edward Russell himself 
admits—is sufficient evidence of the moral tendency of 
the play. 

But surely it is precisely this circumstance that 
stamps the play as immoral—if it be ‘‘immoral”. The 
action shows us that a man like Lord Quex may live 
an irregular life, and yet not suffer that deterioration 
of character which we are accustomed to associate with 
such irregularities. In short that you can touch pitch 
wzthout being defiled. 

lam, <c., 


A THEATRE GOER. 


NOVELISTS’ INACCURACIES. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—In reference to the advice to ‘‘ verify quota- 
tions” having had occasion to examine an extract from 
Leopardi’s beautiful poem of ‘‘ La Ginestra”’ which Sig. 
Antonio Fogazzaro has introduced into the sixth chapter 
of his romance ‘‘ I! Mistero del Poeta” I notice that in 
the sixteenth edition a line had been so misprinted as 
to destroy the sense. For ‘‘mortali” the Italian 
printer has substituted ‘‘immortali” so that the 113th 
line of the poem which should read 


Gli occhi mortali incontra 
appears in the novel as 
Gli occhi immortali incontra. 


Novelists, especially perhaps our own, are astonish- 
ingly inaccurate. To give some examples. In ‘the 
Cloister and the Hearth” chap. 37 Denys, the robbed 
soldier says: ‘‘I have five pieces with the bailiff, and 
ten I left with Marion, luckily : or these traitresses had 
feathered their nest with my last plume.” But when 
he is made again to refer to this deposit with Marion 
the pieces appear to have increased unaccountably : 
*“Her face got red. Says she, ‘Think what you do. 
Chambermaids have an ill name for honesty.’ ‘Oh, the 
devil is not so black as he is painted,’ said I. ‘I'll 
risk it’; and I left fifteen gold pieces with her.” 

Ten first, fifteen afterwards, in the same chapter ! 

Thackeray was candid enough to own that he was 
sometimes careless in relation of incident, but it was no 
herculean task to ascertain that a commission of a 
shilling on five pounds is one per cent. and not five. 
Nevertheless in ‘‘The Great Hoggarty Diamond”, 
chapter 6 we read : 








“‘ Did you not see me—me, John Brough, whose name 
is good for millions—step out of my coach-and-four into 
this office, with four pounds nineteen, which I paid in 
to Mr. Roundhand as the price of half a share for the 
porter at my lodge-gate? Did you remark that I 
deducted a shilling from the five pound?” . . . ‘And 
why did I deduct that shilling, sir? Because it was my 
commzsston—John Brough’s commission of five per cent. ; 
honestly earned by him, and openly taken.” 

Dickens is more accurate, as a rule, in matters of this 
kind, but there appears no reason why in ‘‘ Great Ex- 
pectations ” he should make honest Joe Gargery tell his 
kith and kin that twenty-five ounds had been handed 
to him, when he had been told clearly that the bag con- 
tained five-and-twenty guineas. Yet so it is, see 
chap. 13. 

Miss Havisham says :—‘ Pip has earned a premium 
here. . . There are five-and-twenty guineas in this 
bag. Give it to your master, Pip.” Joe Gargery cer- 
tainly was not the man to pocket five-and-twenty 
shillings for himself and say nothing about it, yet 
Dickens’ words are,—‘‘ ‘ Then, to make an end of it’, 
said Joe, delightedly handing the bag to my sister; 
‘it’s five-and-twenty pound’ ”. 

Dickens also countenanced unfaithful illustration. In 
‘*Dombey and Son ” particular stress is laid on the fact 
that Doctor Blimber only took ten pupils at a time. 
Anyone who refers to Chapman and Hall’s two-volume 
1875 edition and takes the trouble to number the boys 
parading with Doctor Blimber in the illustration by 
H. K. Browne, which faces page 191 (subscribed 
‘* Doctor Blimber’s young gentlemen as they appeared 
when enjoying themselves”) will see that there are 
sixteen of them besides Paul. 

As regards contradiction of their own words, both 
Thackeray and the late Sir Walter Besant have com- 
mitted themselves. 

Two passages in ‘‘ The Newcomes” may be contrasted. 

Take chapter 14, vol. 1. 

‘‘Is she pretty, and did you dance with her?” asks 
Ethel. 

‘* Me dance!” says Mr. Barnes. 

We are speaking of a time before casinos were, and 
when the British youth were by no means so active in 
dancing practice as at this present period. 

So Thackeray says, but passing on to chapter 32 we 
learn that ‘‘ Barnes is one of the very best waltzers in 
all society, that is the truth.” 

Mr. James Rice and the late Sir Walter Besant are 
jointly responsible for a statement in ‘‘ The Golden Butter- 
fly”’ that it was ‘‘a wicked lie” that the Duc de Guise 
kicked the dead body of Coligny. But the asseveration 
did not deter Sir Walter Besant, when he came to write 
Coligny’s life, from writing of Guise that ‘‘he kicked 
the dead body with his foot.” 

The two collaborateurs used apparently to forget 
whether a chief character in a romance was to figure 
as elegantly tall or comparatively under-sized. Take, 
for example, ‘‘ My Little Girl” Book I. chap. 5. Here 
is Philip Durnford’s description : 

‘* The boy of fifteen in a year changed into a tall, 
resolute young man, who might have been taken for 
two-and-twenty.” 

So far, so good, but why in Book II. chap. 5 is the: 
reader to be told? ‘‘ Perhaps he might have been an 
inch or two taller with advantage.” 

Turning to Besant’s ‘‘ All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men” there comes early on the scene one Rebekah 
Hermitage, the forewoman dressmaker. As the story 
wears on her father is introduced as The Reverend 
Percival Armitage and remains Armitage and not 
Hermitage to the end. 

The curious thing is that in so many cases an error 
should run through one edition after another during 
the lifetime of the author. 


Yours faithfully, 


ALGERNON WARREN. 
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REVIEWS. 


PROGRESS BY PUNISHMENT. 


‘Crime, in its Relation to Social Progress.” By Arthur 
Cleveland Hall. New York: The Columbia 
University Press; London: King. 1902. 12s. 


GS OCty is saved by its shockers, wrote Nietzsche. 

That society is saved by the increasing multi- 
tude of its punishments, is the main thesis of the 
work before us. Now there is a certain amount 
of truth in both these seemingly conflicting state- 
ments. Progress is difference, says Herbert Spencer. 
The reformer has, time without end, been the 
criminal of one age to become the hero of the 
next : while, as Mr. Lecky has so well expressed it, the 
ideal of one period has often proved too grotesque to 
be the caricature of a succeeding epoch. In the words 
of Mr. Hall’s book, ‘‘We have had to struggle 
manfully to prevent the crust of social custom from 
hardening so closely round us, that individual and 
social growth be made impossible”. So much for 
Nietzsche’s saying, but when we read with amazement 
that Dr. Hall looks upon a long and increasing list of 
convictions as a favourable sign in national life, we must 
remember that his argument, upon examination, comes 
to this. New laws and regulations which make for the 
public good are fenced about with penalties ; numerous 
convictions show that these laws are being seriously 
put in force ; therefore an increase of crime reveals a 
higher standard of living in process of asserting itself. 
Hence the book becomes a defence of one particular 
aspect of State-socialism, and is neither so original nor 
so unreasonable as at first appears. 

For instance there are now over forty thousand police 
to garrison this country. A great organised force can 
naturally exercise a far stricter surveillance over the 
community than could the primitive provincial power 
of the sleepy days gone by. Thus, though the crime- 
rate may have risen, and individual liberty been 
restricted, yet life and property are infinitely more 
secure than they were in those early times when every 
man had his price; not in the sense Walpole meant ; 
the amount he could be bribed by; but his value, or 
Wer-gild, the sum duly apportioned according to 
rank, which the person who had killed or injured 
him must pay, in compensation, to his over-lord or 
kinsfolk. 

Dr. Hall has tried to extend his progress-by-punish- 
ment theory down to the animal kingdom, in which 
attempt we cannot see that he is justified. Animals do 
indeed possess the great primordial instinct of retalia- 
tion, but we cannot class this as the faculty of punish- 
ment. Mr. Hall is forced to admit that ‘‘ Animals do 
not know why they punish” and goes on to say 
‘“To this extent, therefore, crime, in the full human 
meaning of the word, does not exist among the 
brutes”. Quite so; for punishment implies know- 
ledge and intention, apart from which, it cannot be 
said to be present. Thus a cat torments, but does 
not punish, the captured mouse, for its apparent 
cruelty is probably only a horrible form of play, and 
the sufferings of the unfortunate mouse have no sort 
of relation to any antecedent conduct on its part. 
Nor do we perceive evidence of punishment among 
animals in the cases cited by the author, of the 
destruction of supposititious young; a stranger is 
instinctively attacked if it be freshly introduced; but 
that this does not occur invariably, we know from the 
strange stories of wolf-children and from the far com- 
moner case of the cuckoo, which has, for generations, 
obtained board and residence by false pretences, 
through playing upon the foolishness of too-confiding 
nest-mothers. It is also, as bird-nesting boys know, 
very easy to make many small birds hatch the eggs 
and bring up the young of other small birds of 
different species. But really when we are told of birds 
holding ‘‘courts of justice” and inflicting the death 
penalty after a long ‘‘ discussion” we agree with Dr. 
Hall in classing such tales as ‘‘human imaginings” 
(shall we add, very much of the De Rougemont type) 
though they may have had some sort of origin in the 
avicular migrations, or other phenomena of the sub- 
human world, which are as yet obscure, but not 








rendered any the less difficult to fathom from the 
accounts of too ‘‘imaginative” story-tellers. Neither 
must the stories about punishment meted out to 
culprits in “ the black republic” of the rooks be taken 
too seriously. 

Dr. Hall considers that there are three main 
crimes known to savages, treason, incest, and evil 
witchcraft—a pretty safe general statement. But it 
is always a difficult and uncertain task to try and 
deduce general laws out of the chaotic mass of 
conflicting rules and diverse prohibitions which 
have constituted custom among varied peoples. 
Treason and witchcraft would apparently involve 
immediate. and, it is very likely, universal animosity, 
but incest has been looked upon from many strange 
and quite opposite standpoints, although the great pre- 
ponderance of human feeling has been against it. But 
still there is no universal law ; for while marriage even 
with anyone in the same clan has in many cases been 
considered criminal, yet we have cases where union with 
a younger sister was allowed, but which with an elder 
was looked upon as being wicked. Still more strange to 
modern notions is the prohibition mentioned in the 
book by which a man might not marry the sister of his 
own best friend. In fact, quaint laws and monstrous 
customs—as the Couvade, by which the father of a 
new-born child is carefully nursed—could be exemplified 
to any extent in infinite variety. 

The most interesting portions of the book are the 
chapters dealing with our ancient laws, in which the 
author is in many places both learned and instructive. 
With regard to the latter part of the work where 
he returns to his pet theory of progress via penal 
laws, we think that he has failed to differentiate 
sufficiently between punishment and regulation. A 
merely negative prohibitory law often effects but 
little, unless it takes away the cause of crime; every 
country, said an Italian writer, has just those criminals 
that it deserves to have! A practical example of what 
we mean is to be found in the once common crime of 
body-snatching. In the eighteenth, and early nineteenth 
centuries, no tomb could be considered safe. Not all 
the threatenings of the law dramatically emphasized by 
constant public executions, ever outweighed the simple 
economic fact that surgeons would give from eight to 
twelve pounds for a human body. And, as usual and 
always, demand set up supply, and corpse-hunting 
became one of the branches of the criminal profession, 
just as receiving and coining are at the present time. 

Then, in the early thirties came, not a new and more 
‘‘deterrent” penalty, but the Anatomy Act which 
satisfied and regulated the demand, and body-stealing 
passed out into history. Thereis in Parliament a healthy 
dread of making a new crime; the nineteenth century 
alone gave us 10,500 Acts, while the floor of every 
house of legislature is littered with failures. Only last 
year, according to a very recent report, there were 
in the much-governed city of Glasgow 12,000 arrests 
for the use of bad language in the streets, an amazing 
state of things, the ultimate effect of which has to be. 
seen. It is not encouraging to read in the book before 
us that the same measures were tried in the Common- 
wealth period, when a single oath was fined 6s. 8d. 
But the law, allowing more than it generally does for 
the weaknesses of human nature, made great reductions 
for a quantity, for which the fine was only 3s. 4d. 
Dr. Hall teaches us to ponder criminal statistics care- 
fully, and to remember that the effects of laws are not 
simple but far-reaching and complex for good or for 
evil; but we may still regard crime as a sad symptom 
of social disease which all the strength and intellect 
of the community should strive to minimise, and ulti- 
mately, in some far time remote but yet attainable, to 
render unnecessary and impossible. 


THE EAST WITHOUT ITS PURPLE. 


‘‘The Nearer East.” By D. G. Hogarth. 
Heinemann. 1902. 7s. 6d. 

qe aim of this volume is defined as being ‘‘to 
present the influence of geographical conditions 

upon Man in a certain region”; this is the general 

purport of the series in which it appears ; but a con- 
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siderable difference may be found between the present 
instalment and the contribution of the general editor 
on “Britain”. Inthe latter the human element was 
fully recognised, the present-day interests attaching to 
the greater towns, the greater railways, the greater 
canals, were never neglected: in the former, Man, in 
spite of the preface-definition, is comparatively sacri- 
ficed to Nature. The whole of the second part, it is 
true, is nominally devoted to the distribution and group- 
ing of our race in the Nearer East, to the pro- 
ducts of the soil cultivated by that race, to the 
communications of which man makes use in the Levant, 
and to the conditions of humanlife in the Balkans, in West 
and South-west Asia, and in North-east Africa—yet the 
human interest comes in even here very little. For 
when, as in the last chapter on ‘‘ World Relation”, the 
author is discussing the place filled by the Nearer East 
in the economy of the Greater World, in the corporate 
human body, the subject is handled in so extremely 
abstract a manner that the reader must be conscious 
at times rather of obscuration than of illumination. 
Elsewhere too the effect of long strings of Arabic, 
Turkish, and Persian place-names, given us with little 
reference to any subject, title or region sufficiently well 
known to light up the darkness is certainly bewildering. 
Thus: ‘‘ While the Turki peoples of Azerbaijan fall 
readily into one group with the Plateau folk of Irak and 
Fars and the people of the Caspian littoral, the Kurds 

. south of Lake Urmi are wholly Sunni in sympathy. 
From the Zagros onwards the Ali-Illahi Kurds, the 
Lurs of Pish-Kuh and Pusht-i-Kuh, the Bakhtiaris of 
the upper basins of the Diz river and the Karun, and 
the Mamasenni Lurs to the south of them are distinctly 
of Shiah colour”. Surely this sort of treatment 
is better adapted for a minute study of the Perso- 
Turkish border provinces than for a work of essentially 
general character on the Nearer East. 

Mr. Hogarth puts his finger on one difficulty of his 
subject when he contrasts the author of ‘‘ Eothen ”, 
fifty years ago, seeing the portal of the East in the 
walls of Belgrade, with the visitor of to-day looking for 
the same gateway at Adrianople. For, through lack 
of a good natural border, the European limit of 
the East ‘‘depends largely on political conditions”. 
It is less easy to understand why Bulgaria is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ exposed to the predominant influence of 
Central Europe”; both in the case of Bulgaria and in 
that of Servia the predominant influence of late has 
clearly been Eastern European, from Moscow and S. 
Petersburg rather than from Berlin and Vienna. The 
railway extensions in Trans-Caucasia to Kars and 
Erivan, which should have been figured in the diagram 
map on p. 213 are alluded to in the dry and abstract 
manner that robs the allusion of so much of its definite 
value for the ordinary reader; a little later Ali Bey 
seems to be indexed as Ali Pasha. In reference 
to the shrinkage of Lake Urmi it might have 
been well to refer to the general desiccation of 
all Central Asia during so much of the nineteenth 
century and the recent tendency towards ‘‘ aquatic 
revival”, e.g. in Lake Ala-Kul. On Arabia, should 
not some reference have been made to Glaser’s re- 
markable ‘‘ Geschichte u. Geographie Arabiens” ? 
‘*Wladikaukas” for Vladikavkaz is thoroughly mis- 
leading to the English reader who does not want 
the German W to represent V sounds. ‘‘ Sapiski”, 
in the bibliography, is another Germanisation for 
Zapiski. It is a little difficult to understand the 
exact meaning of the author in his dictum on Con- 
stantinople, ‘‘really a port of Asia”, partaking of 
“that greater plenitude and range of traffic of which 
the traveller is sensible . as he begins to ad- 
vance up a trunk road of Asia Minor”. An ade- 
quate, human, and concrete treatment of the city of 
Constantine is one of the greatest deficiencies of this 
volume; it is not enough to have a certain number of 
phrases about the capital of the Nearer East. That 
‘‘Anatolia by itself matters to the world in respect of 
production far more than the whole Balkan Peninsula ”’ 
is |a statement we should think open to much 
dispute, just as Circassian colonists as ‘‘ agents for 
civilisation in the trans-Jordan country” may 
seem at first to clash a little with the picture of 
these same exiles in Bulgaria before the war of 








1876-7, when for the first time in men’s memory 
each village had to keep a strong patrol on the 
alert all night to save some at least of the cattle 
and horses. Midhat Pacha also, drawn by Mr. 
Hogarth as a civiliser on the Shatt-el-Arab ap- 
peared in a different light as Governor of Rust- 
chuk when the roads were lined with dead and 
dying Bulgarians. The bitter characterisation applied 
both to the Persian and the Attic Greek ‘‘ a prey 
to incurable superficialism, persevering only in talk” 
is hardly as self-evident in the latter case as in the 
former; the present volume alone contains in its allu- 
sions to Greek railways and shipping an antidote to the 
view that the modern Hellene can only chatter. 
Bagdad defined as ‘‘still the most important in 
Turkish Asia” is neither so populous nor so great a 
market as Smyrna and Damascus; and the rapid 
decline of the latter, asserted on p. 263, will need a good 
deal of demonstration. Lastly, a certain contradiction 
of view appears in the statement that Cairo is to all real 
intents and purposes a city of Asia, while, however 
obvious other elements may be, the Egyptian supplies 
the essential colour. But when all deductions have been 
made, a painstaking and broad-minded summary is here 
given of an important subject, illustrated by excel- 
lent coloured maps as well as by diagrams and 
sketch maps, sometimes thoroughly satisfactory, some- 
times curiously deficient in certain of the very points 
which the text especially emphasises and which if 
any should have been clearly figured in the illustrative 
design. We may notice that the ethnographical map 
facing p. 176 takes no notice of the rapidly-growing 
Russian settlements east of the Caspian along the line 
of the Central Asian railway, from Krasnovodsk to 
Merv. 


CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


‘‘ The Philosophy of the Christian Religion.” By A. M. 
Fairbairn. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1902. 
125. 6d. 


oe cause of Christian apologetic has often been 
materially weakened in our own days by the fact 
that writers on the subject have all too readily adopted 
one or the other of two positions, either of which really 
places them at a serious disadvantage, even if it does 
not place them out of court. In some cases they have 
been content to disregard, largely or entirely, the 
question of the relation of the Christian to every other 
theory of the universe, religious or otherwise ; and by 
so doing they have produced an apologetic which, 
true though it may be as far as it goes, certainly 
cannot claim to be regarded as either adequate or 
philosophical. Sometimes, on the other hand, they 
have in effect weakened their case by accepting without 
due examination the current pre-suppositions which 
underlie much of what calls itself ‘‘the comparative 
study of religions”, and then contending that the 
Christian religion must be regarded as entirely 
exceptional, and as being so far incapable of being 
correlated with these. In either case, the cause of this 
religion has been not a little endamaged. That which 
claims to lie outside the scope of philosophical dis- 
cussion can hardly expect to commend itself to the 
philosophical student ; whilst philosophy naturally and 
rightly looks with suspicion upon a claim to exceptional 
treatment on the part of a single religious system. 

No doubt, many attempts have been made to meet 
modern conditions, and to place the presentation of 
Christianity in its relations with human thought on a 
more satisfactory basis. In particular it has been 
done, on an idealistic basis, by the late Bishop Westcott 
in what is, in our opinion, by far the most remarkable 
of his shorter writings, ‘‘ The Gospel of Life”; a book 
which combines marvellous breadth of view with the 
deepest insight and Christian feeling. Partly, no 
doubt, owing to a concentration of language and 
thought which is unusual in modern literature, and has 
sometimes led careless readers to speak of Bishop 
Westcott’s writings as vague and cloudy, the book has 
not become very widely known. But those who are 
familiar with it, or who heard its subject-matter 
delivered in the form of lectures at Cambridge, are 
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aware that they owe to it more than they could easily 
say. Principal Fairbairn’s book is another step in the 
same direction, and a singularly valuable one. It has 
mothing in common indeed with Bishop Westcott’s 
‘book so far as its method is concerned: it is at once 
more solid and less concise, less personal and more 
strictly philosophical in its method. However it be 
regarded, and in spite of certain blemishes of which 
we propose to speak presently, we have no hesitation 
in saying that it isa most remarkable contribution to 
Christian thought, and one which every student must 
reckon with. 

The book, as Dr. Fairbairn tells us in a very inter- 
esting preface, had its origin in his visit to India as 
lecturer on the Haskell foundation of the University of 
Chicago, which brought him into contact with the 
practical working of a religious system which he had 
already studied in its literature, and thus set him face 
to face with all the problems which really ought to 
underlie any philosophical study of religions in their 
mutual relations. The result of his studies is a book 
which ‘‘may be described as an attempt to do two 
things : first, to explain religion through nature and 
man; and secondly, to construe Christianity through 
religion”. It ‘‘is neither a philosophy nor a history of 
religion, but it is an endeavour to look at what is at 
once the central fact and idea of the Christian faith by 
a mind whose chief labour in life has been to make an 
attempt at such a philosophy through such a history ”. 
He begins by investigating certain ‘‘ questions in the 
philosophy of nature and mind which affect belief in 
the supernatural Person’’—those which’ arise in con- 
nexion with the relations of Nature and Thought, the 
facts of ethics, the problem of evil, and the significance 
of human history, including that of the historic 
religions. Then he passes on to apply the canons of 
criticism and regulative ideas thus obtained to the 
interpretation of the relations between ‘‘ the Founder of 
the Christian religion and the religion which He 
founded” ; and finally investigates the question of the 
correspondence of this religion with the ideal of religion. 
It will be seen that Dr. Fairbairn’s plan is no meagre 
one; nor is it meagrely carried out. In our opinion, 
indeed, it errs somewhat on the side of exuberance. 
We could wish that the author did not turn aside from 
his main thesis so readily in order to deal with side 
issues, that he would not interrupt himself to follow 
out every secondary line of thought that he encounters 
in his task. The book would in some ways be more 
satisfactory if it had been reduced to two-thirds or even 
one-half of its present size; and feven Mr. Franks’ 
admirable table of contents does not always enable us 
to follow out the general argument of the book clearly. 
Dr. Fairbairn is sometimes almost too clever to be 
convincing ; and we can easily imagine many persons, 
and by no means only those who are specially narrow 
in their outlook, being offended by language about the 
nature of God which he makes use of in the course of 
his argument. These however, with the possible 
exception of the first-named, are not blemishes of any 
great importance, and we have to thank Dr. Fairbairn 
for a very valuable book, of a kind which no living 
writer could write better than he. 

We shall not attempt to set forth the teaching of 
the book at length: but, rather, endeavour to indicate 
Dr. Fairbairn’s fundamental position, which is well 
worth pondering, and must be taken into account 
by any who would really meet, or even under- 
stand, the Christian claim. ‘‘The question as to 
the Person of Christ, what He was, and how He 
ought to be conceived”, is, says Dr. Fairbairn, not 
merely a chapter in biblical or in systematic theology, 
but ‘‘a problem directly raised by the place He holds 
and the functions He has fulfilled in the life of man, 
collective and individual”. Here is what we may fairly 
claim as a primary fact, without a consideration of which 
no ‘‘ philosophy of history” can be regarded as in any 
valid sense philosophical at all, Again, it is only in the 
light of intelligence that nature can be said to have any 
meaning or reality at all: and ‘‘ the very fact of the in- 
telligibility of nature, or the possibility of its interpreta- 
tion by mind, means that it embodies or expresses 
intelligence,—is the medium or vehicle of ideas which 
the human intellect can discover and think as if they were 











its own”. In fact, we may go further and say that 
“‘the conception of Christ stands related to history as 
the idea of God is related to Nature, i.e. each is in its 
own sphere the factor of order, or the constitutive con- 
dition of a rationalsystem”. Such are Dr. Fairbairn’s 
starting points; and his development of them, and 
application of them in detail is full of interest. 

We will only quote two passages though there is much 
more that we would gladly call attention to: they shall 
be chosen to illustrate with how living a grasp Dr. 
Fairbairn can deal with practical questions. First, as 
to the study of early religions: 

‘‘ There is no region where a healthy and fearless 
scepticism is more needed than in the literature which 
relates to ethnography. There is no people so difficult 
to understand and to interpret as a savage people ; 
there is no field where competent interpreters are so 
few and so rare, where unlearned authorities are so 
many and so rash, or where testimonies are so con- 
tradictory, or so apt to dissolve under analysis into 
airy nothings. But what we deprecate is not the 
collection, the investigation, and the co-ordination of 
all facts connected with the habits, beliefs, state, and 
affinities of savage peoples; it is the philosophy they 
may be made to disguise. For the explicit and 
reasoned or implicit and inarticulated postulate of 
many ethnographically stated and illustrated specula- 
tions as to the earlier forms of religion is a doctrine 
not simply as to the development of man and society, 
but as to the kind of being who was to be developed, 
what potentialities he had, and what forces made him 
the being he finally became. It is this doctrine which 
may both need criticism and repay it. For it does not 
follow that the anthropology which is an accurate 
description of man in his savage state is a good philo- 
sophy of religion.” 

And again, with regard to a tendency which seems 
to be on the increase in the religious thought of 
to-day : 

‘¢ Syncretism in religion” (which is defined as ‘‘ the 
attempt by the conscious selection and adjustment of 
old materials to create a new cult or system”’) “like 
eclecticism in philosophy, is a sign of decadence, for it 
creates nothing that outlives the age or coterie that 
gave it birth. It signifies that mind, fallen into con- 
scious impotence and hopelessness, has turned its back 
upon the future and its face to the past; and despair- 
ing of producing or achieving anything, has begun to 
call upon vanished men and systems for principles 
which may help it to live. The mood is, as a rule, 
self-conscious and cynical as well as despondent, and 
so the formule it borrows it builds, usually to the 
music of a little disdainful and finical criticism, into a 
house of consolation and amusement rather than a 
temple of truth and worship.” 








FROM THE FLEET IN THE ’FIFTIES. 


‘From the Fleet in the ’Fifties: A History of the 
Crimean War.” By Mrs. Tom Kelly. With 
which is incorporated Letters written in 1854-56, 
by the Reverend S. Kelson Stothert, Chaplain to 
the Naval Brigade. Preface by Vice-Admiral 
Powlett. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1902. 


WE doubt if there was any demand for a new 

history of the Crimean War ; we feel sure that 
there was none for a history written as this is, by a 
writer without any special qualifications for the task. 
Mrs. Kelly writes well and easily, and happily spares us 
all discussion of the political questions involved. Her 
purpose is war, and to that she devotes her pages with 
a single-minded earnestness, which in a better cause 
and guided by understanding might have led to good 
results. On the result of her attempt in this field, it is 
impossible to congratulate her. She, admits that she 
had to work the subject up in order to write the book; 
and her work seems to have mainly consisted of making 
extracts from previous histories and memoirs, which 
she now reproduces mixed up with her own not very 
original comments. To say that the country was un- 
prepared for the realities of war; that things were 
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badly managed ; that the track from Balaklava to the 
camp was a sea of mud intermingled with putrid car- 
cases of beasts of burden; that discomfort and physical 
misery reigned supreme and that terrible, wasting 
sickness followed in their train—all this, and much 
more to the same effect, we had at the time in the vivid 
letters of Sir William Russell, and since then, in almost 
countless records by eye-witnesses. We do not now, 
after a lapse of nearly fifty years, require a lady, who 
has just been grinding up the subject, to give us a 
revised version of the old familiar story. 

But indeed the excuse for the volume, its raison d’étre 
—though relegated to a secondary place on the title-page 
—is the letters of Mr. Stothert, a young clergyman, 
who on the eve of the war was sent out to the Black 
Sea as chaplain of H.M.S. ‘‘ Queen”, and who—after 
the manner of young clergymen—wrote to his relations 
and friends, on many points asto which he was very imper- 
fectly informed. Mr. Stothert was, we believe, a good 
and worthy man, and think it probable that a judicious 
selection from his letters during the seventeen years that 
he continued in active service in the Navy might be 
both novel and interesting ; but this is not saying that 
the criticisms or judgments or even descriptions of well 
known events by a newly caught chaplain have any 
value whatever ; such, for instance, as the account of the 
“‘Queen” in the bombardment of 17 October and the 
comment—‘‘ Had we not been set on fire by red-hot 
shot and been obliged to haul out of action, we should 
have demolished the battery in a quarter of an hour.” 
We have read things like this in French; in Victor 
Hugo’s celebrated description of Waterloo, for instance, 
where we are told how the French soldiers were going 
to make mince-meat of the English, if something un- 
toward had not prevented them ; but in English, we are 
not, and do not want to be accustomed to such a use of 
“if”. Another story there is of a sailor who ran out of 
the battery to pick up a 13-inch shell, which had not 
exploded ; the shell burst, but left the man standing 
unhurt, saying ‘‘ That’s what I call a breach of con- 
fidence”. Clearly he had no idea of what a 13-inch 
shel], or ‘‘ Whistling Dick” was, or he could not have 
written of a man going to pick one up. 

There are, of course, some passages in the letters 
which are interesting, even when they are not novel ; 
such for instance as his description of the ‘‘ Queen’s ” 
ship’s company, which formed a very unpromising field 
for a clergyman’s labours. ‘‘In time of war ships 
must be manned; indifferent cabdrivers, bargemen, 
merchant seamen, citizens, labourers, are all taken in, 
and each does his best to contribute to the little hell 
upon earth a ship at such a time contains.” Allowing 
for some pardonable exaggeration it probably gives a 
fair idea of many of the ships’ companies at that time— 
a state of things which led to the general introduction 
of continual-service men and the development of the 
modern system of ‘‘a standing navy ”, which works very 
well in peace time. Whether, and to what extent it 
would bear the strain of a great naval war has not 
yet been tried. But though, even out of the letters here 
printed enough might have been culled to make—say— 
an interesting magazine article, the attempt to make 
them into a stout octavo volume, has led not only to 
the inordinate use of padding, and injudicious and 
incorrect padding, but to the printing in extenso 
commonplace letters, of personal details of not the 
slightest interest to anyone now; though then, no 
doubt, interesting to the writer’s mamma or grand- 
mamma: he had slept on a chest on deck, and got a 
bad cold ; he had a touch of influenza; he wants some 
thick woollen socks; or some marmalade, real 
marmalade, made of oranges not of mashed turnips; 
and so on. It seems unnecessary and is certainly 
uninteresting. 

The letters too have been very carelessly edited, and 
misprints or slips of the pen, or downright blunders, 
are very common. We have, for instance, ‘‘ aurea 
mediocrites ”. We are told that Mr. Stothert, born in 
March 1827, was ‘‘aged 69” when he died in June 
1892; that he was especially proud of his Baltic 
medal, and publicly wore it on all occasions of 
ceremony, although during the whole of the war he 
was in the Black Sea. But Mrs. Kelly’s idea of the 
Baltic may perhaps be as peculiar as her notion of the 





‘*fine Baltic fleet” under Sir Charles Napier, which 
‘comprised such ships as the ‘ Duke of Wellington’, 
the ‘ Edinburgh’, ‘ Blenheim’, ‘ Hogue’, ‘ Ajax’, 
‘Leopard’, ‘Bulldog’, . . . ‘Vulture’, ‘Pigmy’, and 
‘Lightning’”. That is to say this exceptionally fine 
fleet—and there is no doubt that it was, in 1854, the 
very finest and most powerful fleet that had ever been 
got together—was composed of one ship of the line, 
four cut-down blockships, a few paddle-wheel frigates 
and small steamers. ‘‘ Pigmy” ! and ‘‘ Lightning” ! and 
this of a fleet that contained among some thirty others, 
the ‘‘St. Jean d’Acre”, ‘‘ Princess Royal”, ‘‘ James 
Watt”, ‘‘ Majestic”, ‘‘ Nile”. Whatever was Admiral 
Powlett thinking of when he passed such a sentence, if 
—as the title page seems to imply—he read the sheets 
before they were printed off ? 





NOVELS. 


‘‘The House Under the Sea.” By Max Pemberton. 
London: Newnes. 1902. 6s. 

We have felt it our duty, on more than one occasion, 
to reprove Mr. Pemberton for the hurried pot-boilers 
which followed his clever work and were unworthy of 
the man of culture he had proved himself. We now 
detect increased care, but he does not yet satisfy his 
old clients. The ‘‘House Under the Sea” is prob- 
ably original, but it runs on well-worn lines: if we 
have not read the same thing, we have heard the same 
kind of thing very often before. Nor has Mr. Pemberton 
cured himself of an irritating trick, which consists in 
recapitulating his conventional melodrama from time to 
time in terms of breathless sensation. That may 
impose upon utterly unsophisticated readers, but he 
should remember that such are rare. To tickle jaded 
palates it does not suffice that he should exclaim from 
time to time ‘‘See what wonders I have told!” Even 
modesty were more easily condoned in a story-teller to- 
day. And, while we condole with him on his hopeless 
lack of humour, we are dismayed by the poor jokes of his 
puppets. His broken languages and his bombast are 
also very grievous. 


“‘Honey.” By Helen Mathers. 
1902. 6s. 

It is somewhat difficult to understand why this book 
should have been written. If for the sake of pointing 
a moral, it signally fails: if to amuse it misses its 
mark; while as a contribution to the literature of 
the country it is not a success. There are, it 
must be admitted, some good points in the story—it 
must indeed be a very bad one in which there are 
none—but they are so far apart, and found with such 
difficulty, that it hardty seems worth while to wade 
through descriptions cf some extremely unpleasant 
incidents in order to reach them. 


‘Other People’s Lives.” By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
London: Macmillan. 1go2. 6s. 


These village chronicles written in the author’s usual 
correct style, and containing many a touch of humour 
and pathos, are well worth reading. That they will 
satisfy that portion of the public which likes its 
literary food of the hot and strong order is hardly 
to be expected, but that they will appeal to those 
who can enjoy a less highly seasoned repast is quite 
certain. The author knows village life and village folk 
well and depicts them with a sure and sympathetic pen. 


London: Methuen. 


‘* The Vultures.” By H. Seton Merriman. London: 
Smith, Elder. 10902. 6s. 
The fact that Mr. Merriman’s novels are so 


popular, in spite of the serious even gloomy nature 
of their subjects, shows that he knows his public. 
The public like to think they are reading something 
weighty, deep, and intellectual, and are at the same 
time hugely delighted and relieved to find that it is not 
in the least above their level, and that they are unex- 
pectedly entertained. That is the secret of the success 
of many pretentious writers of political, philanthropic, 
or philosophic novels; they choose a vast subject, 
and then whether from choice or necessity treat it so 
that the ordinary reader thinks himself a very clever 
fellow for grasping it so easily. In his cautious vague- 
ness about the political situation he describes Mr. 
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Merriman is rather like his hero Cartoner, who, we are 
informed on every page was a man of few words—and 
silent as a good diplomatist should be. Still it makes 
him, as a hero, somewhat uninteresting. He certainly 
never delivers himself of an opinion, or a reflection, or a 
remark of any sort that could throw light on the 
mysterious Polish events which he watches. Nor, with 
all this tremendous diplomatic manner, does he seem to 
do more to justify the immense respect Mr. Merriman 
has for him, than any newspaper correspondent who 
rushes off and wires an important public event to his 
editor five minutes before anyone else. Whatever 
Cartoner or Deulin, or any other of the secret service 
agents or ‘‘vultures” may really have been, Mr. 
Merriman secures them from criticism by his artful 
insistence on their diplomatic silence. The chief merit 
of the book lies in the vividness of the descriptions of 
Polish cities, people, and scenery. 





NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Scott Country.” By S. R. Crockett. London: Black. 
1902. 6s. 


It is not perhaps customary for reviewers to weigh literature 
in scales like Dionysus in the “Frogs” but the first thing we 
did was to put this book on a postal balance. It measures in 
inches 73 x 53 x 1} and it weighs 2lb. 140z.! Let those of our 
readers who may have scales at hand compare for amusement 
this weight and measurement with those of any book they have 
by them. We condole with Mr. Crockett—who must not by 
the way be confused with the novelist—on being handicapped 
in this way. We thought his book pleasantly written and 
certain to interest many, but his natural public would clearly 
consist to a great extent of visitors to that Scott country which 
Mr. Crockett defines as a “triangle which may be traced on 
the map from Berwick-on-Tweed to the Solway, thence north- 
ward to Tweedsmuir and Broughton in Peebleshire and again 
to the east back to the ancient seaport borough”. Tourists in 
this triangle will think twice before they add nearly three 
pounds to any kind of light baggage—and as for tying it toa 
bicycle! We wish Mr. Crockett many readers who possess 
armchairs fitted with bookrests for we really think he has been 
hardly used. ~ 


“The*Naval Miscellany.” Vol. I. Edited by John Knox 
Laughton. London: Printed for the Navy Records 
Society. 1902. 

In accordance with a resolution of the council of the Navy 
Records Society a Miscellany is to be issued at intervals made 
up of papers of interest which are too short for publication 
separately. This is the first instalment and a good selection 
has been made by the editor. “The Book of War”, apparently 
a plagiarism, is a quaint set of sixteenth-century instructions for 
regulating “the order of battle and of sailing”. Great 
importance was evidently attached to the proper ornamenta- 
tion of the flagship : the rules for signalling show considerable 
advance on the little that is known of the earlier practice. “A 
Narrative of the Voyage to Cadiz” is that of William Slingsby, 
Commissary-General of the Munitions in the expedition of 
1596. It contains a declaration of the doctrine of contraband, 
also directions for the enforcement of discipline which mark a 
distinct step forward in the framing of definite regulations for 
the guidance and governance of sea-going people. With the 
account is a chart made by commandment of the lords general 
explanatory of the proceedings undertaken. The diagrams 
showing the squadronal flags are noteworthy. “The Journals 
of Capt. Henry Duncan, R.N.”, “ Letters of William Cathcart, 
R.N.”, and “Journals of Thomas Addison of the East India 
Company Service”, all help to make the sea life of the latter 
part of the eighteenth and early years of the nineteenth 
centuries better understood and appreciated, and from their 
pages a Marryat might find plenty of material on which to 
draw. In the official correspondence relating to the seizure 
of Heligoland in 1807 the opinion of Vice-Admiral Russell, 
writing on the subject to the then Secretary of the Admiralty, is 
worth remembering :—“ With a small expense this island may 
be made a little Gibraltar, and a safe haven for small craft, 
even in the winter ; It is a key to the rivers Ems, Weser, 
Jahde, Elbe and Eider, the only asylum at present for our 


cruisers in these seas, and at present our only medium of 
correspondence with the Continent ”. 


“ Progress of Canada in the Century.” By J. Castell Hopkins. 


“Nineteenth Century Series.” London and Edinburgh : 
Chambers. 1902. 5s. net. 


Mr. J. Castell Hopkins’ survey of Canadian history covers 
more than the nineteenth century, though the pages dealing with 
the period from Cabot to 1801 do not exceed fifty. It is an admir- 
able history, and will hardly find favour in the eyes of Ameri- 
cans south of the Canadian border. Canada has not always 
been treated well by Great Britain and in Mr. Hopkins’ view 
the maintenance and strength of British sentiment in Canada 














constitute one of the miracles of the nineteenth century. If 
that is going rather far, there were undoubtedly occasions when 
Canada might well have grown impatient of the connexion and 
that not merely because of the misgovernment of the first half 
of the century. Had English statesmen in those days been 
possessed of ‘‘ Imperial prescience ”, says Mr. Hopkins, “ Lord 
Aberdeen would not, have declined to accept California from 
Mexico for fear of hurting the susceptibilities of the United 
States nor would Lord Derby for the same reason have refused 
Sir John Macdonald’s proposal to make Canada in name a 
kingdom instead of a dependent dominion. And the Behring 
Sea and Yukon and Alaska boundary troubles of a later date 
would have been prevented by an acceptance of the opportu- 
nity to acquire Alaska from Russia”. 


Lovers of daffodils, hyacinths, tulips, crocuses, gladioli, and 
lilies may find very attractive reading in Messrs. Barr’s new 
autumn catalogues of these bulbs. On pages 9-11 of the 
daffodil catalogue the reader will find descriptions with prices 
of the newest and rarest daffodils which are being offered this 
year. Some of the prices will astonish those who may be 
giving their attention to this subject for the first time. There 
are fifty-four of these precious flowers and specimens all may 
be obtained for the modest sum of £112. One bulb of the 
White Queen may be obtained for £20.. Maggie May another 
of the Leedsii section is sold for £10 tos. There are some at 
seven and others at seven guineas each. These are the aristo- 
crats of the floral world but there are many hundreds of others 
not less beautiful perhaps which are purchasable by the most 
modest of buyers. The novelties and specialities in other 
bulbs and tubers do not run to these fancy prices. The beautiful 
new snowdrop Galanthus Whittali for example, whose portrait 
is one of the adornments of the catalogue, may be purchased 
at the very possible price of one shilling and threepence the 
dozen. 








SHORT LEGAL REVIEWS. 


“ Outlines of Criminal Law.” By Courtney Stanhope Kenny. 
Cambridge : At the University Press. 1902. Ios. 

This is one of the best and most scholarly text-books on any 
branch of the law which has appeared of recent years. It is 
quite a model of what such a book should be and with the 
same author’s “ Collection of Cases in Criminal Law” should 
lay the foundation of a philosophic acquaintance with the 
principles and applications of the law relating to criminal 
offences and punishments. Legal text-books very rarely call 
for the application of the term philosophic to them, for they 
are mostly intended to-be intensely practical either for the 
purpose of students’ examinations or the professional man’s 
needs in the ordinary practice of the courts. But this book 
belongs to a class which makes us appreciate the connexion of 
the University with the teaching of the law. Professors and 
teachers of the law to students, still unspoiled by the desire 
of. having a short cut to practice in all their reading, 
may aim at producing books and lectures which the student of 
ethics and sociology of history and other cognate branches of 
learning may read with profit and without disgust. The 
University Keader in English Law at Cambridge has not been 
less successful than some of his colleagues in the addition he 
has made to the books of this kind. But Mr. Kenny has had 
in view not only young men preparing for academic or pro- 
fessional examination, but “ many older men when called upon 
to undertake without previous legal training the duties of a 
Justice of the Peace”. We will not discuss whether there 
ought to be sucha class of amateur judges: but as they do 
exist we know no book on the subject which would be likely to 
interest or teach them more. They will find that Mr. Kenny 
considers in a way that amounts to an innovation in a legal 
work not only the actual rules and administration of the 
criminal law but the much-discussed psychological, social and 
juridical questions which have affected and will more and more 
affect the views of the legislature and the courts on crimes and 
punishments in the future. One of the most interesting parts 
of this able treatise is Book III. on Modes of Judicial Proof. 


“Practical Legislation.” By Lord Thring:' London: Murray. 
Second edition. 1902. 7s. 6d. net. 

The first edition of this book was perhaps the first of its 
class when it was published in 1877 by Lord-Thring now the 
doyen of Parliamentary draftsmen. Its descriptive sub-title is 
“The Composition and Language of Acts of Parliament and 
Business Documents”, and Lord Thring wrote it when he was 
Parliamentary Counsel for the instruction of the assistant 
draftsmen in his office. After being out of print for a con- 
siderable time he publishes this new edition ‘“ with the consent 
of the Government with an introduction and with certain 
alterations required by recent legislation”. This introduction 
gives a narrative of Lord Thring’s early experiences as drafts- 
man and of his personal communications with statesmen with 
whom he was associated in drafting great bills which have 
been of political and historical importance. There are 
reminiscences of Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Derby 
and others which are readable. Lord Thring very early in his 
career at the Bar turned his attention to the complexity and 
confusion and that inartistic manner in which Acts of Parliament 
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were drawn and became an enthusiast in his efforts to improve 
them in these respects when his appointment as the official 
draftsman gave him his opportunity of carrying out his ideas. 
Very largely due to him and his disciples are the improvements 
in the form of Statutes and if there are more obscurities than 
ever, as some say, in the Statutes, it is often because politicians 
are trying to face two ways at once, and other politicians 
are meddling with phtases and sections they do not under- 
stand, and the draftsman’s work is spoiled. The practical 
rules for drafting which Lord Thring found useful he has 
embodied in his book; and they apply to many classes of 
documents which lawyers and business men have to draw, 


“The Law Relating to: Building Societies.” By E. A. 
Wurtzburg. Fourth edition. London; Stevens and Sons, 
Limited. 1902. 16s. 

Mr. Wurtzburg’s book is now too well established to need 
any recommendation to the practising lawyer. In the fourth 
edition the form remains unaltered, the book is merely 
brought up to date by the addition of several recently decided 
cases of some importance. For instance it has recently been 
held by the Court of Appeal that where an infant obtains 
advances from a building society to enable land to be bought 
and gives a mortgage to secure the advances, the mortgage 
being made with an infant is useless and must be cancelled, 
even though the society had no idea that the borrower was 
under age. Theconclusion is undoubtedly good law, though 
most people would prefer to do what Mr. Justice Joyce did in 
the court below and get round the conclusion by a side wind if 
possible. Other recent cases are inserted down to the 
beginning of this year, and so far as we have been able to 
check the list no important case has been omitted. 


“ The Factory and Workshop Act, 1901.” By Williams and 
Musgrave. London: Effingham Wilson. 1902. 35. 6d. 
net. 

This codifying Act has quite properly produced a crop of books 
explaining and editing it : of these we have come across none 
which gives amore satisfactory account of the Act in a short 
space than the volume before us. A summary of the Actis given 
and in a separate chapter the changes in the law made by what 
is in the main a codifying measure are most carefully enumer- 
ated: this is one of the best chapters in the book. A _ short 
chapter is devoted to the Parliamentary history of the Act : and 
then follows the text of the Act itself with notes and references. 
Cases are quoted but not in too great profusion for the 
ordinary man: employers of labour with whom the authors 
are, perhaps, too clearly in sympathy should find the book of 
great use in their dealings with their workpeople. 


“ The Practice of Magistrates’ Courts.” By Thomas William 
Saunders. Sixth edition by R. M. Stephenson and 
J. Howard Lindsay. 6th edition. London: Cox. 1902. 
125. net. 

A law book which was first published in 1855 and is being 
edited in 1902 by two learned editors may be considered a legal 
classic. It has become too venerable for alteration in form and 
method of arrangement and all that editors dare do is to keep 
it up to date with necessary alterations introduced by legislative 
changes in substance and procedure as time goes on. For the lay 
Justice especially we know no more useful book than Saunders’ 
for all that relates to the ordinary procedure of magistrates’ 
courts, whose importance has so much increased since the first 
edition appeared. We agree with the editors, who have done 
well all that is necessary to keep their author abreast of the 
times, that it is an account of the practice of magistrates’ 
courts such as may be read with interest as well as profit by 
any Justice whether layman or lawyer. 








“Common Company Forms.” By Anthony Pulbrook. London: 
Effingham Wilson. tIgo2. 7s. 6d. net. 

All lawyers are familiar with the monumental work of Mr. 
Palmer in three large volumes containing a huge treasury of 
precedents for all the ordinary work of constituting and winding 
up acompany. Mr. Pulbrook’s little book does not pretend to 
vie with that. Mr. Palmer devotes for instance no less than 
170 pages to various skeleton forms of Arti¢les of Association, 
suited to all kinds of different companies : Mr. Pulhrook only 
allots ten to the same subject. At the same time we can 
imagine Mr. Pulbrook’s book being very useful to business men 
preparing to bring out small companies. And more than that: 
Mr. Pulbrook’s practical experience of company work for the 
last twenty or thirty years has enabled him to put together and 
insert a variety of forms which will be of great service to secre- 
taries and directors of companies of all kinds and which yet 
find no place in such a work as Mr. Palmer’s, which is intended 
only for lawyers. The forms given under the head of “ Trading 
Operations” are particularly useful: companies are hedged 
about with forms and solemnities by the law: generally speak- 
ing a company can only act by means of its corporate seal : 
yet companies must engage servants, make and accept bills, 
order goods and carry on all the detailed work of the ordinary 
trader, and Mr. Pulbrook’s forms, showing exactly in what way 
a company can most safely and easily conduct these ordinary 
operations, should be in every company secretary’s hands. 
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GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Donna Ysabel. Roman. Von Mathilde Malling. Autorisierte- 
Uebersetzung aus dem Schwedischen von Pauline Klaiber.. 
Berlin: Verlag von S. Fischer. 1902. M. 4. 


This Spanish romance by a Swedish writer, admirably 
translated by its German adapter, deserves the attention not. 
only of the reading public but also of students of history. In 
an excellent and critical introduction the author discusses the 
special state of Spanish society at the end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth centuries—a phase that has received, 
scant notice. The actual period of the story is 1808-9 ; 
and the author has made an intelligent and compre- 
hensive study not only of the many Napoleonic memoirs, 
especially of those of the Duchesse D’Abrantes, who _her- 
self plays a leading part in the romance, but also of the few 
works treating of Spanish society at the time, most notably of 
that by Desdevises du Desert. The result is a strong impres- 
sion of reality. The hero is Sainte Croix; Ney, Junot, 
Masséna, Clausel, all figure picturesquely throughout: and, in 
the person of the heroine, that outward languor covering 
inward passion and hauteur, which is so essential a mark of 
the Spanish strain, is powerfully portrayed. 

The story turns on one of those child-marriages of conveni- 
ence which had exercised such a fatal influence in Hispano- 
French relations. Donna Ysabel, a scion of the highest 
Castilian nobility, has been affianced in childhood, married in 
girlhood—only to part on the afternoon of the ceremony—to the: 
Marquis des Charentes a courtier and a man of pleasure much her 
senior who received the nickname of “ Paulette” from his atten- 
tions to Napoleon’s sister. She remains in the old Castel 
Blanco with her brother, her young stepmother Donna 
Francesca—herself a French kinswoman of Des Charentes, the: 
Confessor Pater Felipe—an Italian Jesuit and political refugee, 
and the many dependents with whom a great Spanish family 
live on terms of patriarchal intimacy. The curtain rises on the 
mixed emotions the French invasion occasioned after the 
battle of Vimeira. The young Sainte Croix arrives in the dawn 
of his promise and the flush of his genius at the ancestral home- 
stead, He escorts the ladies through the French lines to 
Astorga. He falls deeply in love with the girl-wife. Donna 
Ysabel admires and worships him, but she is deeply religious 
and aristocratically proud by nature ; and indeed the whole 
narrative is concerned in watching the development of the: 
smouldering glow of passion and affection that underlies her. 
Her childish simplicity is first awakened by the shame of the 
discovery that her stepmother has become Ney’s mistress. As 
the action and adventure proceed, Sainte Croix, after a return 
to France, reappears ; and the real climax of the romance is 
reached in the brilliant description of events at Valladolid early 
in 1809, where Des Charentes, the Gascon husband, enters on 
the scene while his bride is under the wing of Madame Junot, 
Duchesse D’Abrantes. She and her husband, the embodiments. 
of all that was best and most charming under the first Empire, 
try in vain to avert the inevitable. A State ball is given. 
Des Charentes demands that his wife shall dance the Fandango: 
with him. In the mixed emotions of loyalty and half-aversion 
she does so with abandon. An éclaircissement with Sainte 
Croix follows ; but Donna Ysabel still shrinks from a decisive 
rupture with the man whom she has never seen since their 
marriage day, of whose Parisian peccadilloes she is unaware, 
and whose punctual presents on birthdays and anniversaries 
she has meekly accepted. Des Charentes insists on escorting 
her to her chamber. She refuses to allow him, unless her maid 
attends her. Sainte Croix watches smoking in the gardens 
below on the balcony where she swoons. It is a dramatic 
moment. Henceforward the two men, the keen and chivaler- 
esque hero, and the smarting but winning voluptuary, are 
brought into sharp relief and pitted against each other. Events 
march rapidly. The book opened by the dividing line of 
Napoleon’s departure. Its final portion concerns the jealousies 
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of other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an Addition of 
over 50 per cent. to the Original Assurances. 


LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
WEST END OFFICE: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
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A Wonderful Record. 


RECEIVED FROM POLICY-HOLDERS - - 
TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICY-HOLDERS - 
PAYMENTS TO LIVING POLICY-HOLDERS - 
PAID IN BONUSES, OVER SA ifs Where = 
FUNDS IN HAND See Se ee Pele 


£171,628,843 
£117,286,328 
£65,123,865 
£21,000,000 
£72,000,000 
These figures afford conclusive evidence that A POLICY in 


THE MUTUAL -LIFE not only protects the Family, but is 
equally valuable as an OLD-AGE PROVISION for the Insured 


himself. Therefore 


TO SECURE THE BEST VALUE FOR MONEY, APPLY TO 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


Established 1843. 





THE MUTUAL “LIFE embody conditions of 

guaranteed AUTOMATIC PAID UP INSURANCE; EXTENDED 

INSURANCE (free of further Charge); LOANS; LIBERAL CASH 
SURRENDER PAYMENTS. 


POLICIES now tissued by 


Head Office for the United Kingdom 
16, 17, & 18, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D.C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(FouNDED 1806.) 


50 REGENT ST., W., and 14 CORNHILL, E. 2.C., LONDON. 





Invested Funds -. £3,405,651 | Bonuses Declared .. £3,784,000 
Annual Income £359,002 | Claims Paid .. -- £10,746,484 


EXCEPTIONALLY STRONG RESERVES. 
MINIMUM PREMIUM ASSURANCE. WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. 


£312,582 divided in 1898. 
NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1903. 





£299,601 carried forward to 





GUARANTEED 8% INVESTMENT POLICIES. 





All kinds of LirzE AssurRANCE, LEASEHOLD REDEMPTION, and 
Annuity Poticies issued. 


H. W. ANDRAS, Actuary and Secretary. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED. 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 








Funds exceed - - - £2,595,000. 


Annual Income exceeds - £400,000. 


Policies issued under the Ordinary, Modified Tontine, and Mortuary 
Dividend Systems. 


How to take care’of the\Children. ‘Write for special Pamphlet to 
EDWARD W. BROWNE, Manager. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS -~ - 
MUTUAL LIFE Association of AUSTRALASIA. 


£45,000,000. 








IN ONE POLICY. 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE and 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. 
Payable at age 55 or 60. 


Apply for Rates to THE SECRETARY, 5 Lothbury, London, E.C. 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, I829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
NO COMMISSION. NO SHAREHOLDERS. 








ABSOLUTE SECURITY—LARCE BONUSES—LOW PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,091,835. Annual Income, £402,381. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


Offices: 2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 








Total Funds exceed £4,993,482. 


Last Valuation of Scottish Union and National Policies by H™. Table, 
with 3 per Cent. Interest. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


Almost all descriptions of Property insured on the most favourable 
terms. 


EDINBURGH: 35 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
LONDON: 3 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


66 and 67 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 








Head Office: 


New Assurances, 1901, £727,196. Net Premium Income, £264,482. 
Total Invested Funds, £1,629,502. 


Wew Policy-Holders participate in the Large Proportion of 
Ninety per Cent. of the Entire Profits of the Company. 


IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 


SPECIAL ENDOWMENT SCHEME, combining a Family Provision with 
a Good Investment, or a Pension for Life. 


DEFERRED BONUS PLAN. With-profit Policies at practically non-profit 


Rates. 
Write for Prospectus of Special Schemes. 
WILLIAM PALIN CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.] ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities. 
CAPITAL— £1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£1,900,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 











Board of Directors, 


Wo. StTraAnG, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Ropert Henry Scott, Esq., F.R:S. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq. 

CuHarRLes Price, Esq. Rt. Hon. Sir RatpH Woop THomp- 

Henry WILLIAM RIPLEY, Esq. son, K.C.B 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 


death thereafter. 
Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretary and Manager. 


NORWICH UI 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
CLAIMS PAID OVER £22,000,000 STERLING. 


Sir ANDREw Lusk, Bt., Chairman. 
Hon. R. C. GRosvVENOR. 
Jas. S. Mack, Esq., J.P., D.L. 














Results of Quinquennial Valuation, 1901: 
(1) RESERVES FOR LIABILITIES on 23 PER CENT. BASIS, 
'(2) LARGEST BONUS LS DECLARED BY SOCIETY. 





SPECIAL NEW TABLES. WITH ATTRACTIVE OPTIONS, 


Full Particulars sich every in@rhbation on silica tint 


Head Office—NOR WICH. 
LONDON OFFICES—so Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, ea 7 
195 Piccadilly, W.; 1 Victoria Street, S.W.:; 124 West End Lane, ‘N. W.; 
10 Southwark Street, S,E.; and 168 Whitechapel Road, E. 
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attendant on Masséna’s appearance as commander-in-chief. 
The salient individualities of the actors are well accentuated. 
After the first success at Ciudad Roderigo—whither Donna 
Ysabel is forced, by her longing for the wounded Sainte 
Croix, to travel with Felipe from Castel Blanco where she has 
sheltered herself from temptation with her guardian angel the 
Duchesse—the interest shifts with the army to Lisbon. There 
at length Sainte Croix—after a week of supreme rapture with 
Ysabel in the cloisters of Ledesma—encounters his worthless 
foe, and falls on the threshold of his fame happy that he dies 
for the woman he adores. For into womanhood Ysabel has 
blossomed through the stress of the fate which the story unfolds. 
We hear of her no more. 

In this romance then, which it is difficult to summarise, we 
have all the elements of character, of reality, of truth, and of 
tragedy. There are init some fine glimpses of that magnetism 
which Napoleon irresistibly wielded over his adherents. When 
his devoted wife bids Junot to make himself “free of 
Napoleon”, he thus answers the brilliant Duchesse. 

“Free? ... How should I prove stronger than the rest? 
Don’t you remember that Launes—further from him by far than 
I have been—during his death agony clung to him as his sole 
salvation, and, for him, forgot wife and child. Desaix, I know 
too truly fell with his name on his lips ; and did not Napoleon 
turn Duroc into a mere shadow, without will, without happi- 
ness, who surrendered and abandoned at one word from his 
master, the wife whom he cherished? And Berthier—did he 
ever dare to form a thought or pen a line that the Emperor’s 
eyes had not first discerned? Ah no, my poor Laurette, (and 
here he laughed suddenly and ironically) from him there can be 
escape for none ; and especially when—and here he sank his 
voice half shyly as men often do in betraying their deepest feel- 
ings—especially when one loves a being so much as I do 
Napoleon.” Here we have the whole spirit which Heine 
embodied so immortally in his “ Grénadiers.” And yet, despite 
the learning, insight, and talent displayed and notwithstanding 
a real grasp of character and emotion, as a story to be read as 
a story, the book has grave defects. It lacks what Mr. Curdle 
called “that general oneness, if I may use so strong an expres- 
sion, that universal kind of dovetailedness” which constitute 
the “unities”. Pages of description dwarf the march of the 
action and the climax to which we have adverted is so long 
delayed that some of its undoubted force is lost. The author, 
imbued with the whole atmosphere of the time and place, has 
created very real characters for herself, but she fails in convey- 
ing their reality in movement. They stand mute and motion- 
less pictures, are excellent portraits ; but to our mind she has not 
sufficiently succeeded in animating them out of their frames, 
though the psychology of Ysabel herself is delicately and subtly 
handled. Still in an age when historic novels are flimsy 
or dull, or both, this romance is so remarkable that it is bound 
to remain and certain to interest. 


lorn Uhl. Roman. Von Gustav Frenssen. Berlin: G_ 


Groet’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1902. M. 5. 


This “ romance” is in truth a modern epic. It deals with 
the wild environment and existence of what we should call the 
yeoman-farmer class in Friesland. The drab monotony of un- 
changed and unceasing labour, the weird superstitions inera- 
dicable from the soil, the fierce vicissitudes of the elements and 
of fortune, and the turbulence also of inward nature, con- 
vulsing and transforming the placid surface—all are depicted 
with many episodes of grim humour and moving pathos, 
as the scene oscillates between Friesland and Hamburg. 
The hero belongs to one of the two families that from 


time immemorial have ruled “ Dithmarschen”. The Uhls 
are a lawless, daring and energetic race. The Kreys, on 
the other hand, are clever, scheming, and _ ingenious. 


The Uhls are the giants, and the Kreys are the dwarfs of 
the native folk-lore. Iérn however is born different from 
either, silent, strong, shy, thrown into himself; and yet with 
outbursts of inheritance striking through his longsuffering 
and of passion, through his self-control. The book is one long 
chapter of a man perfected by tribulation. His drunken 
brother, his bedridden father, his beguiled sister, whose home- 
coming towards the close is notably moving and unconven- 
tional in its unaffected truth, his falling fortunes, his unex- 
pressed love, his first and second marriages, form the themes 
of a very long book, though their mere enumeration gives no 
idea of the force, fulness and originality with which their con- 
nexions are displayed ; suffice it to say that Lena Tarn and 
Elsbeth Junker are heroines worthy of Goethe’s “ Hermann 
und Dorothea”. The style is that of simplicity long drawn 
out, but constantly enlightening and effective. We may 
give a brief specimen. The new “ Pastor” is discoursing, 
of the four peasant-heroes who have fallen in the war of 
1870. “. .. Truth to say, every earnest man does what these 
four have wrought. These performed the task in three days 
or three weeks with store of pain. Your young wife too did the 
same in a few days. She left her life for you and the child. 
Others do it in many years, be it for their offspring, be it for an 
idea, or for any form of nobility a human soul may choose to 
seek and suffer for, Yesterday we buried a workwoman. She 
seldom came to church; but her whole life was a warm and 




















living sacrifice for child and husband. Service and self- 
sacrifice, help and loyalty, howsoever they may be called by 
men, these make the true kingdom of man, these are the true 
teaching of Christ. . . .” 

Iérn’s own character would have pleased Carlyle. He is 
surrounded by “silences” and “eternities”; but of these 
eternities, the extreme length of his story is one. Not a single 
character or incident is permitted to pass without some fresh 
legend or allusion, the one inside the other, as we see them in 
the big Chinese nest-puzzle-boxes. And the garrulous ex- 
crescences are not confined to stirring action. Byron sings of 
“Eternal not immortal speakers”. I6rn Uhl, it must be con- 
fessed, makes more for eternity than for immortality: but, 
notwithstanding, he exercises such a spell of iuterest, and his 
relations and surroundings are so fresh, true, and convincing, 
while the whole atmosphere is so pure and bracing, that we 
can confidently recommend his history to all who appreciate a 
thoroughly good piece of work, and repudiate the alternative or 
the combination of dirt and dulness which too frequently 
disfigures German fiction. 


For This Week’s Books see page 342, 


KODAK 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
Is 


EASY PHOTOGRAPHY: 


No need of any previous experience 
or any technical knowledge what- 
ever. No need for a dark room for 


changing the films. Kodak cameras 

are readily mastered by anyone in 

a few minutes from perusal of the 
hand book of simple instructions. 


Kodaks from 5s. to £7 7s. Od. 
Of all leading photographic dealers or of— 


KODAK, Limited, and Reduced, 
43 CLERKENWELL RD., E.C. 


Branches— 


96 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
72-74 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 
59 Brompton Road, S.W. 

60 Cheapside, E.C. 

115 Oxford Street, W. 
171-173 Regent Street, W. 
40 Strand, W.C. 


IMPORTANT. 


Beware of imita- 
tions of our Kodak 
Cameras, and of 
our Kodak Roll 
Films. None are 
genuine unless 
bearing our regis- 
tered name Kodak. 
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LAMBERT & BUTLER Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. . 
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The pastime 


of cycling 


owes its popularity to the introduction of 


The first pneumatic tyre invented. 
Oft imitated, never equalled. 


GUARANTEED. With wired or beaded edges. 
Ask to see the trade mark (Duniop’s head) on cover and tube. 


For Cycles, 
Pate Motors, 
Carriages. 


DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO.,, 
Limited, 


Para Milis, Aston Cross, Birmingham. Trade Mark. 








ESTABLISHED I85I, 
BIRKBECK BANK. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not 
drawn below £100. 
2 1 vA DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 9; vA 
2/o 2/0 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 
ORIENT-PAGIFIG LINE 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers {ANDERSON. ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 


A yA CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 2D i 
fo) Oo 
on Deposits, repayable on demand. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 





BARR’S msva. DAFFODILS 
Have received TWELVE HIGHEST AWARDS, 1902, 
including TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


Descriptive Catalogue of all the finest sorts in cultivation, free. 


BARR & SONS, 


11, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 











RAG LYNN, NORFOLK.—The DUKE’S HEAD 


HOTEL. Situated in the centre of the town, and within easy driving 
distance of Sandringham. Hotel ’bus meets all trains. Good partridge shooting 
may be had in September by the day. For terms apply to THE PROPRIETOR. 
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Plain Silver 


‘SWAN’ 
FOUNTAIN 
PENS. 


30/-  40/- 
sold by 


Post Free 
Stationers 


IN MOROCCO and 
CASE. ik ag Jewellers. 


Also 
Ladies’ 
Hanging 

‘SWAN’ Pens 


With Chains, 


2I/- to 63/- 


and upwards. 


Mabie, Todd & Bard, 


93, Cheapside, London. E.C. 


95a, Regent St.,W. 
3, Exchange St., Manchester; 
and 37, Ave. de l’Opera, Paris. 


Complete 
Catalogue 
Post Free, 





ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 


: ‘HE WINTER.SESSION of 1902-1903 will open on 
WEDNESDAY, October ist. 

St. Thomas’s Hospital being one of the Medical Schools of the University of 
London, provision is made for the courses of study prescribed for the Preliminary 
Scientific, Intermediate, and Final Examinations in Medicine. 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in September, viz., 
one of 150 Guineas and one of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, 
Botany, or Zoology, for First Year’s Students ; one of £50 in Anatomy, Physiology, 
Chemistry (any two) for Third Year’s Students from the Universities. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes are awarded at the Sessional Examinations, as 
well as several medals. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

Club-rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the Medical 
Secretary. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are made 
for Students entering from the Universities and for Qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has 
a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive Students 
into their houses. 

For prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. Rendle, the Medical Secretary. 


H. G. TURNEY, M.A., M.D., Oxon., Dean. 





ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLECE. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 


YSTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURES and 
LABORATORY WORK in the subjects of the Preliminary Scientific and 
Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of the University of London will commence on 
October 1st, and continue till July, 1903. 
Attendance on this Class counts as part of the five years’ curriculum. 
Fee for the whole Course, £21, or 418 18s. to students of the Hospital ; or single 
subjects may be taken. 
There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 
For further particulars apply to the WARDEN of the College, St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, London, E.C. 
A handbook forwarded on application. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 
PPS’S 
GRATEFUL—COMCORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 
34s 


Breakfast and 
Supper. 


Boiling Water 
or Milk. 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
SUFFOLK IN THE XVIIth. CENTURY. 


The Breviary of Suffolk, by ROBERT RYECE, 1618, now pub- 
lished for the first time from the MS. in the British Museum. 
With Notes by Lord Francis HERVEY. 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 

, [Just out. 





A TREATISE UPON THE LAW OF COPY- 
RIGHT in the United Kingdom and the Dominions of the 
Crown, and in the United States of America. Containing a full 
Appendix of all Acts of Parliament, International Conventions, 
Orders in Council, Treasury Minute and Acts of Congress now 
in force. By E. J. MACGILLIVRAY, LL.B. Cantab., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; Member of the Faculty of Advocates 
in Scotland. Medium 8vo. 25s. net. [ Jeest out. 


Two New Volumes in MR. MURRAY’S Series: of 
SECONDARY EDUCATION TEXT-=-BOOKS. 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPOND- 


ENCE. By. Professor CHARLES GLAUSER and W. MANSFIELD 
Poo.ez, M.A:, Instructor in French to the Channel Squadron, 
formerly Assistant Master at Merchant Taylors’ School. Cr. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. [ Just out. 


COMMERCIAL GERMAN. In Two Parts. 


By GusTAv HEIN, University of Berlin, Lecturer in German 

(Honours) to the University of Aberdeen, and MICHEL BECKER, 

Professor of Modern Languages in the Ecole Alsacienne, Paris. 
Part I, Witha Map. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Ready next week. 


This manual is uniform with the first part of “Commercial French,” and is 
specially adapted for the use of Students in commercial classes and continuation 
schools. 


New Volume in MR. MURRAY’S 
HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
HEROES OF THE WEST. A Biographical 
Sketch of Modern History. By the Rev. A. J. and Mrs. CARLYLE 


and F. S. Marvin, M.A. 2 vols. VoL. I., with Four Illustra- 
tions, fcap. 8vo. 2s. [| Ready next week. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 








NEW WORK ON SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. 
NOW READY. Price 15s. net. 


The Land of the Dons. 


By LEONARD WILLIAMS, 


Late “ Times” Correspondent at Madrid, Author of ‘‘ Ballads and Songs 
of Spain,” &c. 
With Frontispiece and 43 Illustrations. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., London; and all Booksellers. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: BookMEN, LoNvoN. Codes: UNicopE and A BC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
Ftd Mey 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 


terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS d for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. dg 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


GLAISHER’S 
NEW LIST, SEPTEMBER 102, No. 329, containing latest acquisitions in 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, wW.Cc. 
All Catalogues post free on Application. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
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‘The Shadow of the Czar (John R. Carling). 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


FICTION. 

The Cloistering of Ursula (Clinton Scollard), Cassell. 65, 
‘A Memory Incarnate (Curtis Yorke). Hurst and Blackett. 
The Purple of the Orient (Lucas Cleeve). Long. 6s. 
More Tales from Tolstoi (R. Nisbet Bain). Jarrold. 6s. 
Pilgrims of Love (Bessie Hatton). Treherne. 6s. 
Novels of William Harrison Ainsworth:—Vols. XIII and XIV: 

Jack Sheppard. Gibbings. 55. net. / 
The Winding Road (Elizabeth Godfrey). John Lane. 6s. 
Anna of the Five Towns (Arnold Bennett). Chatto and Windus. 6s, 
The Colonel Sahib (Garrett Mill). Blackwood. 6s. 
Remorse and Other Essays (Harry Tighe). Sonnenschein. 2s. 6a. 
Ward, Lock. 6s. 
Sampson Low. 6d. 


35. 6d. 


Cradock Nowell (R. D. Blackmore). 


The Winds of the World (The Duchess of Sutherland). Heinemann. 
6s. 
FIISTORY. 
History of the Commune of 1871 (From the French of Lissagaray). 


Unwin. 8s. 6d. 
With Napoleon at S. Helena: Being the Memoirs of Dr. John 
Stokoe (Translated from the French of Paul Frémeaux by Edith 
S. Stokoe). John Lane. 5s. net. 
S. George and the Chinese Dragon: An Account of the Relief of the 
Pekin Legations (Lieut.-Col. H. B. Vaughan). Pearson. 35. 6d. 
The Highlanders of Scotland (William F. Skene. Edited by 
Alexander Macbain). Stirling: Eneas Mackay. tos. 6d. net. 
Jeanne D’Arc, Maid of Orleans, 1429-1431 (T. Douglas Murray). 
Heinemann. 155. net. 
Law. 
The Modern Lawyer’s Office (By a Solicitor of the Supreme Court). 
Stevens and Sons, Limited. 6s. 


‘ 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SCIENCE. 
Fresh-Water Aquaria: Their Construction, Arrangement, and Manage- 
ment (Rev. Gregory C. Bateman). Gill. 35. 6d. 
Reports from the Cancer Research Laboratories: The Middlesex 
Hospital. Vol. I. Macmillan. 


Over-Pressure (S. De Brath and F. Beatty). Philip. 2s. 


ScHOOL Books. 

English History Illustrated from Original Sources, 1399-1485 (F. H. 
Durham), 2s. 6d. ; La Farce de Maitre Patelin (avec Notes par 
Marguerite Ninet), 6a. ; Macbeth (‘‘The School Shakespeare ”. 
L. W. Lyde), 15. 4¢.; The Fair Maid of Perth (Continuous 
Readers. E. W. Jackson), 1s. 4@.; The Fair Maid of Perth 
(E. W. Jackson), Is. 6@.; History in Biography (Vol. II: 
Edward II. to Richard III. A. D. Greenwood), 25. <A, and 
C. Black. 

Keats’? Ode to a Nightingale and Shelley’s Ode to a Skylark, 2d. ; 
Milton’s Ode on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity, 2d. ; Milton’s 
Lycidas, 2a. ; Michelet: Selections from L’Insecte (Maurice A. 
Gerothwohl), 4d. ; Schiller: Select Ballads (Frieda Weekley), 
6d. ; Stendhal: Un Episode de Guerre (J. E. Michell), 4a. ; 
Erckmann-Chatrian : Contes Fantastiques (Marguerite Ninet), 4@.; 
Victor Hugo: Lyrical Poems (Philip C. Yorke), 4d. Blackie. 


THEOLOGY. 

Instructions on the Holy Communion (Rev. J. P. F. Davidson. 
Third Edition). ™ Wells, Gardner. 

Wesley’s Journal (Abridged by P. L. Parker), 


Isbister. 35. 6d. net. 
No Cross No Crown (William Penn). Isbister. 


2s. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL, 
East of Paris: Sketches in the Gatinais, Bourbonnais and Champagne 
(M. Betham-Edwards). Hurst and Blackett. 7.5. 6d. 
My Australian Girlhood: Sketches and Impressions of Bush Life 
(Mrs. Campbell Praed). Unwin. 16s. 
Aconcagua and Terra del. Fuego: A Book of Climbing, Travel, and 
Exploration (Sir Martin Conway). Cassell. 12s. 6d. net. 
Lady Duff Gordon’s Letters from Egypt (Revised Edition), Brimley 
Johnson. 7s. 6a. net. 
Through the Casentino (Lina Eckenstein). Dent. 2s. 6d. net. 
South Devon and South Cornwall (Thorough Guides. Baddeley and 
Ward). Dulau. 4s. net. 
VERSE. 


A Book of Sonnets (John Bernard O’Hara), 
and Mullen. 35. 6d. net. 


Melbourne: Melville: 


Echoes from the Heights and Deeps (Henry W. Clark). Allenson.. 
Bo mmets 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Confessions of a Violinist (Dr. T. Lamb Phipson). Chatto and’ 


Windus. 55. 

Les Eruptions Volcaniques et les Tremblements de Terre (Par 
Camille Flammarion). Paris: Flammarion. 3fr. §oc. 

Making of Citizens, The: A Study in Comparative Education (R. E. 


Hughes). Walter Scott. 6s. 

Papers of the British School at Rome (Vol. I). Macmillan. 12s. 
net. 

Pearson’s Humorous Reciter. Pearson. 2:5. 6d. 

Travels in Space (E. Seton Valentine and F. L. Tomlinson). Hurst 


and Blackett. Ios. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER :—La Rassegna Inter- 
nazionale (Roma), 50c.; The Book Buyer, 15c.; The Open 
Court, toc. ; Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation, 
5s. ; Current Literature, 25c. ; The County Monthly, 4d. ; The 
Geographical Journal, 2s. ; The Atlantic Monthly, Is. ; Anglo- 
American Magazine, Is. 
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MR. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


PUBLISHING DAY, SEPTEMBER 22. 
JOHN OLIVER HOBBES’ NEW NOVEL. 


LOVE AND THE 
SOUL HUNTERS. 


UnwIn’s RED CLOTH LIBRARY, 6s. 








The book touches the notes of luxury, materialism, rank, 
wealth—all the notes of the hour, in fact—and 7s a brilliant 
picture of that modern society in which the royalty of the old 
world figures sede by side with the millionaire of the new. 





THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY. 


Crown 8yo. cloth, 6s. each. iy 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY. F 


FROM BEHIND THE ARRAS. | 


By Mrs. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. H 


One of the chief features of thts romance zs its humour. 
Alaine, the heroine, 2s just the sort of character that appeals to 
the novel reader ; she ts self-willed, perverse, smart-tongued, 
and full of resource, and she ts vastly amusing, while the minor 
characters are also drawn with a force and realism which bid 
Jair to make the novel one of the most popular of the season. 








MRS, CAMPBELL PRAED’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
MY AUSTRALIAN GIRLHOOD. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, WW 


Profusely Illustrated. Demy 8vo. cloth, 1€s. 


THE TWO FIRST REVIEWS. 

‘There is an irresistible fascination in Mrs. Praed’s simple, matter-of- 

fact narrative of her girlhood’s life in the bush.”—The Dazly News,ina_ | 
column and half review. 

‘* A vivid picture of the early days—still so near our own—of one great § 

section of the continent ; it is full of quaint experiences and vivid pictures ff 

of life and nature.’”—The Standard, in a column review. 





MAXIM GORKY’S NEW BOOK. 
THE OUTCASTS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘FOMA GORDYEEFF.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘In these days, when the value of a novel is measured by the number 
of tons of it taken by the public, it wiil be interesting to see how many 
copies are called for of the new English translation of ‘The Outcasts.’ 
Yet Maxim Gorky’s tale will endure when most of this week’s fiction has 
passed into oblivion.”"—Dazly Mazi, Sept. 2, 1902. 


HISTORY OF 
THE COMMUNE OF 1871. 


Translated from the French of Lissagaray. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 








MUNICIPAL COVERNMENT IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 7s. 6d. net. CONTINENTAL 
EUROPE. 7s. 6d. net. 


By ALBERT SHAW. 





FIVE THRILLING NEW NOVELS. 
. STRONGER THAN LOVE. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER, 


1 

2. HIGH POLICY. By C. F. Keary. 

3. THE LADY-KILLER. By H. De Vere 
4 

5 


STACPOOLE. 


. THREE OF THEM. By Maxim Gorky. 
. THE STRANGE ADVENTURE OF JAMES 


SHERVINTON. By Lovis BEcKE. 





London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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SECOND IMPRESSION OF 
MAR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE.—The FIRST IMPRESSION of 


“THE VULTURES,’ 


by H. SETON MERRIMAN, Author 


of “The Sowers,” &c., is nearly sold out. 
A SECOND IMPRESSION will be ready 
immediately. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SPECTATOR.—‘$ Like all Mr, Merriman’s novels, ‘ The Vultures’ is 
clean, wholesome, and sincere...... He has a story to tell and he tells. 
it well.” 


Wor_p. —‘‘ In all respects worthy of the author of ‘ The Sowers.’ ” 


: DaILY CHRONICLE.—‘ There will be no question, we think, that 
in ‘The Vultures’ Mr. Merriman has fully sustained the reputation 
made by ‘ The Sowers’ and ‘ Roden’s Corner.’ ” 





NEW VOLUME BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 
READY NEXT WEEK.—Crown &vo., 6s, 


IN KINGS’ BYWAYS 


SHORT STORIES. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of ‘‘COUNT HANNIBAL,” ‘“‘ THE CASTLE INN,” &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY SERIES. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 5s. each net. 


PROGRESS OF NEW ZEALAND IN THE CENTURY. 


By R. F. IRVINE, M.A., and O. T. J. ALPERS, M.A. 


ConTENTS.—Discovery and Settlement : The Maori—The Coming of the White 
Man—Between 1800 and 1840—Systematic Colonisation—Constitution and Respon- 
sible Government—Expansion and Experiment : The Public Works Policy and the 
Abolition of the Provinces—The New Democracy—The Labour Laws—Progress of 
Land Settlement, Education, Art, Science, and Literature—Statistical Appendix, 


PROGRESS OF CANADA IN THE CENTURY. 
By J. CASTELL HOPKINS, F.S.S. 
ConTENTS.—-Formation of the Provinces : Three Centuries of History—Pioneer 
Work and Settlement—Foundations of Government—Out of Rebellion into Union 


—Formation of the Dominion—National Development—Constitutional Progress 
under Federal Institutions—The People and the Country at the end of the 


Century. 
LITERATURE OF THE CENTURY. 
By Professor A. B. de MILLE, M.A. 
ConTENTS.—Prelude: The Triumph of Romanticism—English Literature: The 
New Influence—Poetry—The Novel—Later Novelists—Philosophers and Critics— 
English in America—The Periodical—Literature on the Continent—Germany— 
France—Italy and Spain—Russia and the North— Retrospective. 





ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


PROGRESS OF INDIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA IN 
THE CENTURY. 


By the Right Hon. Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart. 


“In the first three chapters of Part I. we find a lucid and sometimes striking 
portraiture— drawn in large outline by a skilled hand—of the great empire of the 
middle East, with a pregnant and sufficient account, brief yet emphatic, of its 
formation.” —A theneunt, 


PROGRESS OF SOUTH AFRICA IN THE CENTURY. 
By GEORGE McCALL THEAL, D.Lit., LL.D. 


‘A clear, valuable, and attractive rendering of a complicated story by one who 
has all its details at his finger-ends.”—Daily Express. 


RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE CENTURY. 
By W. H. WITHROW, M.A., D.D., 'F.R:S.C. 


‘Drawn in broad, firm lines, it gives a picture at once interesting and instruc+ 
tive.”—Scotsman, 





W..& R. CHAMBERS, Ltp., London ;.and Edinburgh. 
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NOW READY. 


Cloth gilt, 5s. net. Special Edition, limited to 
50 copies, 7s. 6d. net. 


RECREATIONS 
REFLECTIONS 


A COLLECTION OF 


“SATURDAY REVIEW” 





ESSAYS. 





WRITTEN BY 

Arthur A. Baumann 

Ernest W. Beckett M.P. 
Max Beerbohm 

Hilaire Belloc 
J. Churton Collins 

Richard Davey 
George A. B. Dewar 

W. B. Duffield 
R. B. Cunninghame Graham 

Stephen Gwynn 
Canon H. Hensley Henson 

Harold Hodge 
W. H. Hudson 

Selwyn Image 
Armine T. Kent 

George H. Knott 
Louise Lawrence 

Dugald Sutherland MacColl 
John Frederick Macdonald 

Walter Herries Pollock 
J. Arthur Price 

John F. Runciman 
Edward Salmon 

Alexander Innes Shand 
Arthur Symons 

W. Beach Thomas 
Herbert Vivian 


H. Whates 
‘With a Poem by 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


J. M. DENT & CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWQ 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 


Sent gratis and post free to any address 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 








30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London; : 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


32 pages. 2d. Weekly. 


The Busy Man’s Paper; 
Excellent for the Holidays. 





SOME FEATURES THIS WEEK: 
THE SOVEREIGN AND THE EMPIRE. 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE BOER GENERALS. 
AN APPRECIATION OF LORD MILNER. 
TAME CATS, WILD CATS AND SOME SOLICITORS. 
THE FUTURE OF GOLF. 





NOVEL LITERARY COMPETITION. 
£20 in Prizes. 
ORDER OF YOUR NEWSAGENT. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, ‘' OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 


NIGHTLY at 8, till NOV. 7. 
QUEEN’S , HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 5s., 38., 2s. ; Promenade, 1s.~RosertT Newman, Manager. 





LEICESTER SQUARE, 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S STANDARD WORKS. 





THE EWVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 
Poems, 3 vols. 
Essays in Criticism. 
Essays in Criticism. 
American Discourses. 
Letters, 1848-1888. 

RussE.LL. In 2 vols. 

The Eversley Bible. Arranged in paragraphs, with an 

Introduction by J. W. Macxait, M.A. In 8 vols. 

Vol. I. Genesis—Numbers. Vol. II. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 
Vol. III. 1 Kings—Esther. Vol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon. 
Vol. V. Isaiah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. 
Vol. VII. Matthew—John. Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 

*.* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Essays by George Brimley. Third Edition. 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. 


First Series. 
Second Series. 


Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. 


PoLLaRD. 2 vols. 
Dean Church’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 
Edition. 9 vols. 
Miscellaneous Essays. 
Dante, and other Essays. 
St. Anselm. | Bacon. | Spenser. 


The Oxford Movement. 
The Beginning of the Middle Ages. 
permission of Messrs. Longmans & Co.) 
Occasional Papers. Selected from The Guardian, The Times, 
and The Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 
Edited by his 


Twelve Years, 1833-1845. 
(Included in this Series by 


Life and Letters of Dean Church. 


Daughter, Mary C. CHurRcH. 


Lectures and Essays by the late William Kingdon 


Clifford, F.R.S. Edited by Sir Lestiz STEPHEN and Sir FREDERICK 
Pottock. Third Edition. In 2 vols. 
Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. With Introduc- 
tion by JOHN MORLEY. 
Miscellanies. Essays. | Poems. 


English Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 

Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. 


WriGHT. 2vols. New Edition. 


Letters of Edward Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble, 


1871-1883. Edited by W. A. WricurT. 


More Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. 


ALpiIs WRIGHT. 


Pausanias and other Creek Sketches. 
FRAZER, D.C.L. 


Coethe’s Maxims and Reflections. 
Introductions, by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS. 
*,* The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leighton respectively. 


Thomas Cray’s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Epmunp Goss. 4 vols. 
Poems, Journals, and Essays. 
Letters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Plato. 


Creen’s History of the English People. 8 vols. 
The Making of England. By J. R. Green, M.A., 
LL.D. With Maps. In 2 vols. 


The Conquest of England. 
, LL.D. With Maps. In 2 vols. 

Oxford Studies. By Jon RicHarp GREEN. Edited by 
Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss K. NorGarte. 


Stray Studies from England and Italy. 


RICHARD GREEN. 


Edited by W. ALpis 


Edited by W. 
By J. G. 


Translated, with 


By J. R. Green, M.A., 


By JOHN 


Cuesses at Truth. By Two Broruers. 
Earthwork out of Tuscany. 


and Translations of Mauricze Hewett, Author of ‘*The Forest Lovers.” 
Third Edition, revised. 


R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 
Literary Essays. 


Essays on some of the Modern Cuides of English Thought in | 


Matters of Faith. 
Theclogical Essays. 
Criticisms on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 2 vols. 
Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought. Edited by his 


Niece, ELIZABETH M. ROSCOE. 





| Life of Swift. 


Being Impressions | 


Poems of Thomas. Hood. 


Memoir, by Canon Aincer. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Serious Poems. 
Vol. II. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits, 

Thomas Henry Huxley’s Collected Works. 
Method and Results. | Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 

Science and Hebrew Tradition. 
Science and Christian Tradition. 
Hume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 
Man’s Place in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. 
Discourses : Biological and Ceological. 
Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 
The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By: 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. 


Modern Greece. Two Lectures delivered before the 
Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on ‘‘The Progress of 
Greece” and ‘‘ Byron in Greece.” By Sir RicHarp C, Jess, Litt.D., D.C.L.,. 
LL.D. Second Edition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 
Edited by SipNEy CoLvin. 


Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 


Edited, with Prefatory 


Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. I vol. 
Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 


Hereward the Wake. 2 vols. 


Charles Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with- 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. Canon AInNGER, M.A. 6 vols. 
The Essays of Elia. 
Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 
Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 
Tales from Shakespeare. By CHarLes and Mary LAms. 
The Letters of Charles Lamb. 2 vols. 


Life of Charles Lamb. By Canon Arncer, M.A. 


Historical Essays. By the late J. B. Licutroort, 
DID, IDC ie, IDE ABy 

The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, with. 
Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. - 

John Morley’s Collected Works. 11 vols. 
Voltaire. 1 vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 
Diderot and the Encyclopeedists. 2 vols. 
On Compromise. 1 vol. Miscellanies. 3 vols. 
Burke. 1 vol. Studies in Literature. 


Science and a Future Life, and other Essays. 


F. W. H. Myers, M.A. 
Classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
By F. W. H. Myers. 


Modern Essays. 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. 


ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D., K.C.M.C.. 


The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. 
Lectures and Essays. 
Ecce Homo. | 

Introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction 
and Footnotes by Professor C. H. HErRForp. In 10 vols. 
*,%* The Plays may also be had in separate volumes, cloth, 1s. each ; roan, gil 
tops, 2s. each. 


Works by James Smetham. 
Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. 


SMETHAM and WILLIAM Davigs. With a Portrait. 


Literary Works. Edited by WILLIAM DavIEs. 
By Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B. 


I vol. 


By~ 


By 


Natural Religion. 


Edited by SARAH 


2 vols. 
New Edition. 
Selections from the Writings of Thoreau. 


Essays in the History of Religious Thought in the 
West, By Brooxe Foss Wesrcorr, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of 
Durham. : 

The Works of Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. Knicur. 
In x2 vols. Each, volume contains a Portrait. and Vignette etched by~ 
H. MANESSE. 

Poetical Works. 8 vols. 
Prose Works, 2 vols. 


Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. 2 vols. 
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Cheap Popular Novels. 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type, on 
good paper, 
Each Work Complete in One Volume. 








BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


Fep. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. ; or lime red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


With Edged Tools. | From one Generation to 
The Slave of the Lamp. Another. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOLLY BAWN.” 


Fcp. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Molly Bawn. | Green Pleasure and Grey 
Phyllis. Grief. i 

Mrs. Geoffrey. Faith and Unfaith. 

Airy Fairy Lilian. Lady Branksmere. 


Rossmoyne. Loys, Lord Berresford, and 
Doris. | other Tales. 
Portia. | Undercurrents. 


Beauty’s Daughters. | 


BY HOLME LEE. 


Fcp. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Against Wind and Tide. | Country Stories. 

Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. | Katherine’s Trial. 

Kathie Brande. | Mr. Wynyard’s Ward. : 
Annis Warileigh’s Fortunes. | The Beautiful Miss Barring- 
The Wortlebank Diary. ton. 

Maude Taibot. \{! | Ben Milner’s Wooing. 


BY GEORGE CISSING. 


Fcp. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Demos: a Story of Socialist Life in 
England. 
A Life’s Morning. 


Thyrza. 
The Nether World. 
New Grub Street. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MEHALAH.” 


Fep. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 





Mehalah: a Story of the Salt | John Herring: a West of England 
Marshes. Romance. 

Court Royal. Richard Cable, the Light- 

The Gaverocks. shipman. 


BY W. E. NORRIS. 


Fcp. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, as. ; 
Heaps of Money. | 


or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Mademoiselic de Mersac. 


Matrimony. Adrian Vidal. 


No New Thing. 


BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
Fcp. 8yo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Penruddocke. Mr. and Mrs. Faulcon” 
Morals and Mysteries. bridge. 


BY THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


Fecp. 8vo. limp green cloth ; or c'oth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 


Jane Eyre. Wuthering Heights, and 


Shirley. Agnes Grey. 
The Professor, and Poems. Tne Tenant of Wildfell 
Villette. Hall, 





*,* Also the ““ HAWORTH” EDITION, in 7 volumes, large crown 8vo. hand- 
somely bound in cloth, price 6s. each. And the POCKET EDITION, with 
Frontispiece to each Volume, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. each; for 
the Set of 7 volumes in gold-lettered cloth case, rs. 6d. 


BY MRS. GASKELL. 


Fcp. 8vo. limp green cloth ; or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 


Wives and Daughters. Mary Barton, and other Tales. 

North and South. Ruth, and other Tales. 

Sylvia’s Lovers. Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales. 

Cranford, and other Tales. Life of Charlotte Bronte. 

*,,* Also the POCKET EDITION, in 8 volumes, small fcp. 8vo. bound in cloth, 
with gilt top, rs. 6d. per volume. or the set of 8 volumes in gold-lettered cloth 


case, 14s. And the ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 7 volumes, crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. each. 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 


Fcp. 8vo. limp green cloth : or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 


Men, Women, and Books. 


Imagination and Fancy. 
The Town. Illustrated. A Jar of Honey from Mount 
Wit and Humour. Hybla. 
Autobiography of Leigh | Table Talk. 
unt. 


ALSO, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, A LARGE NUMBER OF NOVELS 
BY POPULAR WRITERS. 
FULL LIST ON APPLICATION. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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BONANZA, LIMITED. 


From the MANAGER’S REPORT for the Month of JULY, 1902. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
On a basis of 7,849 Tons Milled. 























Cost. Cost per Ton. 

Hass as oy (S, a Ge 
To Mining .. A6 ae a aA ue s Ga & Ss o 14 0°676 
Crushing and Sorting ..- BP AG aa a 695 9 3 © £ g'265 
Milling .. Se a0 wa Sie ae 1,532 15 8 o 3 10°869 
Cyaniding Sands oe ae ee oe 1,183 19 I o 3 0'202 
as Slimes ae _ a a ae ASG sans o r 2°865 
Sundry Head Office Expenses 36 ste se) |) 5O0/RSmEO) Of nF 3%4g2 
992t 8 8 x 5 37369 
Development Redemption .» es os 784 18 oO oO 2 0'000 
r0,706 6 8 Ie 7e 35369 
Profit ae oe ee °° +» 20,046 4 5 211 0o'956 





430,752 11 & £3 18 4°325 








Value. Value per Ton. 
By GOLD ACCOUNT: Gn ss. d: (iA Sa: 
Mill Gold .. Bn 5 a 50 On ea. 49;728, 7.12 2 Ta 93085 


Cyanide Gold .. es 55 ae ae 71,029 3° 2 I, (om) <e240 








430,752 oo ee 43 18 4°325 








CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
Expenditure under this head for the month amounts to £1,043 5s. 8d. 
FRANCIS SPENCER, Manager. 


R. E. GRIGGS, Secretary. 
Johannesburg, 15th August, 1902. 





ROBINSON GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


JOHANNESBURG, TRANSVAAL. 


From the Directors’ Monthly Report for July, 1902 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


rco Stamps Crushed 13,383 tons. 












































Cost per ton 
EXPENDITURE. Milled. 
; ; ; £ ash dt) Sasa. 
Mining Account (including Maintenance) a6 se) OSC OAT ANU, 013 1°897 
Milling Account (including Maintenance) oe eal) 2,080 LIN 7 oye giteb ce 
Vanning Account (including Maintenance) .. ac 270 19 8 °o 0 4°860 
Cyaniding and Chlorination Accounts (including 
Maintenance) 6 sie a8 563 ae Ao sya 1 3 o 4 77203 
General Maintenance Account .. 50 oe o5 40) Sixt © 0 0743 
General Charges os 50 oe ae oe OG) Taiesley ert te Oo 2 4438 
Gold Realisation Account .. oc 20 . 540 0 0° O O g'684 
16,406 15 4 I 4 6°226 
Development .. oe ee ee 00 oe 756 6 8 Ol ke E2502 
; sige) oy (6) I 5. 7°7890 
Profit on Working .. 50 30 fe 24,429 0 2 I 16 6'o90 
441,592 2 2 £43 2 1°879 
Value per ton 
REVENUE. Milled. 
Gold Accounts— ta Si Oat ee aeSs ode 
From Mill 6 a6 a bo s)) 25, 00251580 118 4°216 
», Lailings .. ie ws =e 5 8,910 5 O © 13 3°789 
>, Own Concentrate as od 6,642 5 8 © g I1'117 
At, 205 sO Ss, 3) re 7122 
Sundry Revenue— 2 
Rents, and estimate of Interest on Cash on hand .. 376 15 9 0° 0: | 6°757 
£41,592 2 2 43 2 1°879 





(Skane So a 


The value of the Gold produced is shown at £4'247727 per oz. Fine Gold, and 
the cost of realisation appears under the heading of ‘‘ Expenditure.” 

No provision has been made in the above Account for the payment of the 10 per 
cent. Gold Tax. 


A. P. SCHMIDT, Secretary. 
Heap OrFiceE, JOHANNESBURG, 8th August, 1902. 





LA REVUE 


(Amcienne REWUE DES REVUES). 


Un Numéro spécimen 
SUR DEMANDE. 


24 Numéros par an. 


XIIle ANNEE, Richement tllustrés. 








Peu de mots, beaucoup didées, Directeur: JEAN FINoT. 





Au prix de 20 fr. en France et de 24 fr. al’étranger (ou en envoyant par la 
ee roubles, 20 marks ou 24 livres) on a un abonnement d’uxz an pour LA 

EVUE, RICHEMENT ILLUSTREE. 

La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie de & gros 
volumes, ornés d’environ 1500 gravures et contenant plus de 400 articles, études, 
nouvelles, romans, etc. 

‘ Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALEx. Dumas Fits), car ‘* LA REVUE 
est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus intéressantes, les 
plus passionnantes” (FRANCISQUE SARCEY); “rien n’est plus utile que ce résumé 
de Vesprit humain” (EH. Zora); ‘‘elle a conquis une situation brillante et pré- 

ondérante parmi les grandes revues francaises et étrangéres” (Les Débats); 

*LA REVUE publie des études magistrales” (Figaro); etc. 

La Revue parait Ze rer et Ze 15 de chaque mois et ne publie que des articles 
inédits signés par les plus grands noms francais et étrangers. 

La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus dans les 
périodiques Gu monde entier, caricatures politiques, des romans et 
nouvelles, derniéres inventions et découvertes, etc. etc. 

Les Abonnés regoivent de nombreuses primes de valeur. 
spectus.) 

On s'abonne sans frais dans tous les bureaux de poste dela France et de |’étrangers 
chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans les bureaux de La Revue. 


(Demander nos Pro- 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS, 
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POPLAR HOSPITAL 
FOR ACCIDENTS. 


REASONS FOR HELPING, 


1. Situated amongst a teeming population of poor 
hard-working people in a district that may be 
called the ‘‘ workshop” as well as the ‘‘ Port”’ 
of London. 

















2. Accidents treated at the rate of FIVE an hour 
for every day of every year. 


3. Five miles of men standing side by side treated 
for accidents only in one year. 


4. No endowment—but has never been in debt, and 
If subscriptions fall off the work 
will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. 


never shall be. 


This would cause great misery. 


5. Free to all. No Letters required. 





CHAIRMAN: 
Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 


SECRETARY : 
Lt.-Col. FENEFRAN, Poplar Hospital, Blackwall, E. 


The London Hospital, 0 


WHITECHAPEL. 


The eon large General Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 








The largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital in 
England. 


13,364 In-patients last year. 


‘The passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury, com- 
bined with Poverty. 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those 
who read this would help. 


SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES 
for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 
Apply Marron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone 4,466, Avenue. 


The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 
between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 
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Daily Chronicle 


TEN AND TWELVE PAGES, 


Has a far larger Circulation 





than any other Liberal Paper 
in the United Kingdom. 


The BEST PAPER for the HOME. 


A Popular Feature Pramgit is— 
THE REVIEW OF BOOKS AND LITERARY 


NOTES. iS) 
FULL RESUME OF THE PRINCIPAL 
MUSICAL, ART, AND DRAMATIC 


EVENTS. 


THE DarLy CHRONICLE, while devoting considerable 
attention to parliamentary, political and commercial 
intelligence, maintains all the leading characteristics 
of a first-class General and Family Newspaper, which 
has secured for it a large and influential circulation in 
the home. 

All the general news is carefully summarised. In- 
teresting articles, by the best writers, appear from 
time to time on social and domestic topics. 


OFFICES : 
DAL Ngo Cl RONG Tbe WT HINGo, 
FLEETSSEREEL, E.C; 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 


Letter from H.M. THE KING. 


‘Dear Sir,—I have had the honour of submitting your letter to the King, and 
Iam commanded by His Majesty, in reply, to thank you for the copy of the new 
edition, so weil got up, of ‘London and Environs,’ which you have transmitted 


for His Majesty’s acceptance. 








Yours faithfully, 


‘CR. Darlington, Esq., F.R.G.S. KNOLLYS.” 


“ Nothing better could be wished for.” — British Weekly. 
“ Par superior to ordinary guides.” —London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
14s. each. L[lustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
The Isle of Wight. The Channel Islands. 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 

Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criecieth, Pwllheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. 

Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. 

Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. 

Falmouth, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Islands. 





“¢ A brilliant book.”"—Tke Times. * Particularly good.” —Aczdemy. 
“© The best handbook to London ever issued.”—Liverfool Daily Post. 
‘Tt yery emphatically tops them all.”"—Daily Graphic. 


Fourth Edition, Revised, 5S.3 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 
LONDON 4%? Environs. 
woe eet da Sate et By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A 


4s. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the World. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
Paris & NEw YORK: BRENTANO’S. 

The Railway Bookstalls and ali Booksellers. 
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FICTION. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each Volume. 
MR. HENRY JAMES’S GREAT 
NOVEL. 


THE WINGS OF THE 
DOVE. 


‘© Mr. Henry James is to be congratulated. Itisa 
long time since modern English fiction has presented 
us witha book which is so essentially a book ; a thing 
conceived, and carried on, and finished in one pre- 
meditated strain ; with unbroken literary purpose and 
serious, unflagging literary skill.” —Tzzes. 


THE WINGS OF THE 
DOVE. 


‘*In the beauty of its style, in the raciness of its 
emotional quality, in the orderly evolution of its theme, 
in the fine handling of its principal characters, the book 
seems to us to be upon the highest level even of its 
author’s attainments.” —A cademy. 


THE WINGS OF THE 
DOVE. 


“** The Wings of the Dove’ is a novel which every- 
body ought to read.”— World. 


THE WINGS OF THE 
DOVE. 


One gets out of a novel by Mr. James more moral, 
emotional and intellectual delights than out of hun- 
dreds of banal novels. 

‘*T feel bound to pay in praise for the exquisite 
pleasure which Mr. James provides. I do not com- 
plain because he provides a new kind of pleasure, a 
pleasure differing from the pleasure provided by 
Dickens.”—Mr,. James Douctas in the Stav. 


THE WINGS OF THE 
DOVE. 


‘“Many beauties of thought, language and charac- 
terisation distinguish Mr. Henry James's latest and 
perhaps most brilliant novel.” —7Jo-day. 


THE FORERUNNER. 


The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci. 
By MEREJKOWSKI, 
Author of ‘‘ The Death of the Gods.” 


“A novel of very remarkable interest and power. 
Full of beautiful passages which one is tempted to 
quote.’—Guardian. 

“A very powerful piece of work, standing higher 
above the level of contemporary fiction than it would 
be easy to say.” —Spectator. 

“This superb romance.”—Wor/d. 

“One of those books which takes the reader by 
assault ; one feels the impulsion of a vivid personality 
at the back of it all.” —Academzy, 


MISS JOHNSTON’S FAMOUS 
NOVELS. 
AUDREY. [4th Ldition. 
BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 


[12th Edition. 


THE OLD DOMINION. 


[8th Edition. 


DRACULA. 


By BRAM STOKER. 
[7th Edition. 





ALEXANDRE DUMAS: 


His Life and Works. 
By ARTHUR F. DAVIDSON. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


“The personality, the individuality of Dumas has 
never before been submitted to the English reader with 
so much fulness, accuracy, and sympathy.” —G/ode. 

‘*A volume which is admirable in every respect, and 
worthy of a great subject. Dumas stands before us to 
the life. We can cordially commend Mr. Davidson’s 
careful—and in parts brilliant—study to all readers 
and admirers of the great French master.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

““Sympathy, knowledge, insight, and style, with 
these four requisites for the right performance of 
his task the biographer is well equipped.” 

Daily News. 

** As a presentment of the man himself, one does not 
know any book on the same scale which comes up to 
the standard of this volume.” —A theneum. 

**Excellently written, with taste, selection, dis- 
crimination, and narrative interest.”—A cademy. 

“The best book that has been published in English 
about the great Dumas.”—Mr. WaLtTerR HERRIES 
Pot.ock in the Daily Mail. 

“Tt is at once a critical study and a graphic picture 
of a man whose personality was at least as startling 
and as impressive as his writings.” —T77zses. i 


OUTER ISLES. 
By H. GOODRICH FREER. 


With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


“* A serious and valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge of those Outer Isles which once seen, or even 
read of, haunt the imagination with something of the 
subtlety of music.” —Academzy. 

‘* 4 handsome volume containing much information 
respecting the flora, fauna, history, legends, and people 
of the Outer Hebrides.” —7imes. 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
H. TAINE, 1828-52. 


Translated by Mrs. R. L. DEVONSHIRE. 
Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


** Most valuable, not only as giving a picture of the 
youth of a very strong man, but for the light it throws 
on the more wholesome sides of French life.” 

Standard. 

‘*This is a strong, man'y, and healthful book, the 
picture of a noble mind, reflective and, full of philo- 
sophy.”—Daily Telegraph. 





AN AUTUMN TOUR IN 
WESTERN PERSIA. 


By LADY DURAND. 


With numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘* This bright record of an interesting journey.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


‘This happy and picturesque record of travel.” 
Morning Post. 


A BOOK OF ESSAYS 


By:G. Spe REET, 
Author of ‘¢ An Autobiography of a Boy.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“Mr. Street is in his best vein in his new book....... 
The English Essay seems to live again in not a few of 
these papers.” —Zzmes. 











THE ANCESTOR. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of 
County and Family History, 
Heraldry and Antiquities. 


EDITED BY OSWALD BARRON, F.S.A. 


Large super royal, in paper boards, 


5s. net Quarterly. 


Nos. 1 and 2 Now Ready. 
No. 3 will be published shortly. 


The ATHENAUM says: 
‘‘Thoroughly original in scope and style, 
The publishers are to be congratulated on its 
effective appearance, its good illustrations, 
and, above all, on the substantial covering of 
boards, which enables the volume to take an 
immediate place on the bookshelves.” 


The SPECTATOR says: 


‘We offer a very hearty welcome to this 
the first number of a new quarterly review of 
county and family history, heraldry, and 
antiquities. 

‘* We are glad to see the second number of 
this review, and take the opportunity of again 
wishing it success.” 


The TIMES says: 

‘* Such a new departure is certainly designed 
to fill a want which has long been felt, and 
the names of the contributors guarantee the 
accuracy and importance of its contents.” 


The BOOKMAN says : 
“¢ This attractive quarterly...... The contents 


are extremely varied, the writing is good, the 
illustrations are extremely interesting.” 


The OUTLOOK says: 

‘¢This new quarterly, stately of aspect, 
printed in noble type, and with numerous 
full-page plates, promises to be a veritable 
mine of county and family history, heraldry, 
antiquities, and similar lore.” 


The DAILY CHRONICLE says: 


‘“¢The second number of this beautifully- 
produced quarterly is if anything more varied 
and attractive than the first.” 


The WORLD says: 


‘¢ The second number of ‘The Ancestor’ is 
in no way inferior to the first.” 


The SPHERE says: 


** How admirably that new quarterly ‘ The 
Ancestor’ is being done! The second num- 
ber is quite as good as the first.” 


New Catalogue and Announcement List post free on Application. 
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NOTICE: The third article in the series on French Raitt- 
way Development will appear next week. 





We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 








NOLES VOLGGHE WEEK, 

When M. Pelletan, glorying in the strength of Bizerta, 
allowed himself at the crisis of a renewed friendship to 
allude to Italy as an enemy and went out of his way 
to irritate English and German susceptibilities he must 
have thought, if the level of thought was reached, that 
he was doing a popular thing. In fact he has scarcely 
found a sympathiser even among his own countrymen. 
Other critics wisely, and no doubt to the relief of 
M.. Delcassé, have agreed to accept the indiscretions 
in a tolerant, humorous spirit: the poor man, he was 
speaking after dinner. If an English politician had 
hinted a half of what M. Pelletan bruited the whole 
Continent would have burned with indignation. Some 
few papers have thought it worth while to inquire what 
secondary effect his words are likely to have on the 
relations of England and Italy and one German paper 
has extracted a maxim of political philosophy : 
‘“‘ Republics have the public servants which they 

serve.” It must be a mixed character that deserves 

th M. Delcassé and M. Pelletan. 

3) 

The critics have been on the look out for an incident 
of political meaning in the tour of the Shah. The 
little complimentary speeches spoken to each other by 
the Shah and the Tzar have now given the desired text. 
In England every effort was made to rob the visit of 
significance ; in Russia the first opportunity has been 
taken of advertising publicly ‘‘the ties which unite the 
two countries and which are already so firm”. All 
complimentary speeches contain some allusion to ties 
of some sort or other, of amity, if of nothing more con- 
crete ; but one of the ties to which the Shah alluded 
happens to be the loan of 43,000,000, made by Russia 
to Persia two years ago. Our Foreign Office, thanks 
in no small measure to Lord Curzon, has arrived at a 
conviction of the importance of Persia and Persian 
harbours to England and India. But in comparing the 
forces of competitive influence this financial tie between 


Russia and Persia is not perhaps given its full value. 


The loans of France to Russia, and of Russia to Persia 
both count in the political situation and from both the 
advantage goes to Russia. 











When Russia in 1870 demanded that one of the most 
important clauses of the Treaty of Paris should be 
annulled, England and France were too weak to oppose 
the well-timed but rather impudent suggestion. So 
Russian ships and arsenals were permitted in the Black 
Sea. Now, perhaps with the backing of Paris, Russia 
is making another effort completely to negative older 
treaties. She has made a request to Turkey that her 
armoured ships should be allowed passage through the 
Dardanelles. For the moment Turkey is suspended ; 
but to those who bear in mind Russian persistency and 
Turkish capacity for being persuaded the delay gives 
no expectation of refusal. At the moment there is no 
Russian Ambassador of the influence of Ignatieff, but 
one must remember that Ignatieff’s power was made 
possible by the bankruptcy of the Turkish Exchequer 
and the present Sultan’s negative weakness is hardly 
less than was that of Abdul-Aziz in 1875. 


Martial law in Cape Colony ceased on Wednesday. 
At the very moment when the normal government was 
resumed came overwhelming proof that the optimistic 
expectations of Mr. Chamberlain and the Radicals were 
unfounded. Even though we suppose that Sir Gordon 
Sprigg was justified in his denial that legislation was 
necessary for the suppression of treason and boycotting 
or to prevent the importation of arms, the speeches 
delivered in the Assembly are proof that the Bond to 
whom Sir Gordon Sprigg has gone over are not averse 
from ‘‘ condoning treason”. We may acquit Sir Gordon 
Sprigg of active disloyalty. But there are members of 
his new party who show every indication of supporting 
the philosophy which Mr. de Waal summed up in the 
dictum that ‘‘ because people rebelled it was no reason 
why they should not be compensated for loss of stock”’. 
Cape Town is the centre of a boycotting agency, less 
well organised but even more culpable than the United 
Irish League. In Ireland after all there is great agrarian 
distress and a general opinion that the landlord is an 
oppressive person. In the Cape the sole object of the 
boycott is to punish loyalists for their loyalty. It is to 
this principle that Sir Gordon Sprigg in his craving to 
retain the Premiership has committed himself. 


Interest in the Boers, their generals and their 
ex-secretaries, has decreased very rapidly on the Con- 
tinent. The cause is partly the quarrel between those 
who have fought and those who during the war spent 
their husbanded energies in creating a public opinion. 
Mr. Reitz, from whom, thanks partly no doubt to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s hint at the conference, the Boer generals 
seem to have dissociated themselves, may leave for 
America in a week or so. The lecturing tour on the 
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Continent, from linguistic and other reasons, may be 


abandoned by the generals who may be expected to 
return to South Africa in the near future. With a 
wisdom that we may commend, without accepting as 
evidence of loyalty, they have made up their minds that 
the advertisement of a conciliatory spirit is most likely 
to attain the end they have in view. Their association 
with Mr. Reitz unquestionably prejudiced their case at 
the conference in London. Mr. Chamberlain said as 
much at the time. Now that Mr. Reitz has been 
ostensibly shelved, the generals, who are looking for- 
ward to a second interview with Mr. Chamberlain, have 
another card to play. It makes small difference that 
their rejection of Mr. Reitz is purely politic and that 
they expect to share in the financial profit which, with 
his singular capacity for perverting facts, he is sure to 
accumulate in the States. It is the one place where 
animosity to England is powerful enough to part the 
Anglophobe and his purse. 


The approaching session of Congress is likely to be 
critical in the history of America as well as in the 
history of the parties. That there is going to be at 
least a fight over tariff revision is beyond doubt now 
that Mr. Henderson, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, has refused to accept renomination for 
Congress at the hands of his constituents because he 
disapproves of their belief in high protective tariffs. Mr. 
Henderson’s position in the direct control of legislation 
is aS great almost as the President’s and it is not un- 
natural that this sudden resolution of his has produced 
great alarm in the Republican party. The President 
at once summoned the party leaders to a conference. 
There are many unauthenticated rumours on the con- 
clusions arrived at but we may feel certain that even 
if no general attempt is made to revise the tariff 
President Roosevelt will insist that reciprocity, which 
is necessary for her very existence, shall be granted to 
Cuba. If he carries this point and insists on pushing 
his views on the State regulation of trusts the whole 
question of tariff revision may be said to be reopened. 


There is at least one American who will not for 
the future admire President Roosevelt’s gentleman- 
like objection to. servility. On the anniversary of 
President McKinley’s murder President Roosevelt at- 
tended a service which he expected to be commemora- 
tive of his predecessor. But the preacher seeing his 
opportunity took as text : ‘‘Go to ye rich man. Howl 
and weep” and from the pulpit repeated in perfervid 
language President Roosevelt’s own tempered attack 
on money organisations. There is a ‘‘ praise that 
hurteth more than blame”; and the preacher who 
chose before his face to eulogise the policy of the 
present, instead of the character of the late President, 
has found his uncalled-for adulation attributed to any- 
thing but ecclesiastical morality. A sportsman of 
President Roosevelt’s calibre does not look on that 
sort of thing as ‘‘ playing the game ”’. 


Mr. Hay has made a curious excursion into a sort of 
Comtian humanity by issuing a general appeal to all 
United States ambassadors and ministers to urge on 
the different governments the necessity of instructing 
Roumania in her duty to the Roumanian Jews. The 
efficient cause of his appeal is attributed to the peril of 
an undesirable immigration of paupers into the States. 
But the States as a whole are well protected by their 
stringent inspection of immigrants, and the regulations 
adopted in New York have aroused the admiration of 
many witnesses before our Commission on alien immi- 
gration now sitting. No one acquainted with East 
London in the last eight or ten years can but be struck 
by the astonishing change in the population. Accord- 
ing to some interesting statistics, given by Lord Mount- 
morres in the ‘‘ Daily Mail”, and derived partly from 
evidence before the Commission, in one part of 
S. George’s in 1891 there were ‘2,000 foreigners to 
10,000 natives; in rgo1 these figures were exactly 
reversed”. The problem is certainly acute and Mr. 
Hay’s extravagant carefulness is a curious contrast to 
the disinterest in the subject in England and the incon- 
clusive summing up of the last Commission. 








There is alsoa tariff question in Canada. Mr. Tarte, 
Minister of Public Works, has been indulging in a 
protection campaign. As a politician he is always 
inclined to say rather more than he means and his un- 
doubted popularity with a large section of the people 
does not infer corresponding confidence. There is a 
certain element of disloyalty to party involved in the 
timing of this revolt in the absence of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier. One is not surprised that the Toronto 
‘‘Globe”, which has an extremely intimate connexion 
with the Liberal party and exerts more influence than 
any paper in Canada, has entirely repudiated Mr. Tarte’s 
views. Sir Wilfrid Laurier will need all his skill and 
suavity to prevent a breach in the party. In his absence 
his imperial views have been contradicted by the 
Governor-General, his internal policy by his Minister of 
Public Works. His consolation must be the rapidity 
with which the schemes have been developed for con- 
necting Canada with England, with South Africa and 
possibly, if the advice of its Chamber of Commerce is 
followed, with Hong Kong. 


It is an unhappy fact that the irritation caused in 
Australia by the anomalies in the Federation scheme is 
increasing. It must be expected that any new arrange- 
ment will take some time to “‘ find itself”, and in Aus- 
tralia federation has not coincided with a period of 
great prosperity. In Canada public appreciation of the 
excellence of the constitution has grown or decreased 
step by step with the well being of the country. In 
Australia at the moment many people are looking out 
for a scapegoat and they find it in the Federal Govern- 
ment. Some absurd accounts have reached this 
country of a quarrel which has arisen between New 
South Wales and the Federal Government over a piece 
of land which was wanted for purposes of national 
defence. It is said that feeling has run so high as to 
make an actual encounter possible. This we can 
scarcely believe, but there has been a succession of 
small causes of irritation, and these are liable to have 
an influence out of all proportion to the sum of their 
importance. Still we have enough confidence in the 
common sense of Australia to know that no local or 
temporary misunderstanding will imperil the stability 
of the Federation. 


Captain Shaw Taylor has advanced a step further 
than most people expected in the success of his effort 
to bring together Irish landlords and Irish tenants. 
Lord Mayo’s advocacy is valuable and we may now 
expect the conference to take place within a month 
or so in Dublin: many of the most prominent land- 
owners, including Lord Barrymore, have expressed 
their willingness to attend. The idea is that the 
personal interchange of views may result in the drafting 
of a Bill which shall get rid of at least some of the 
present agricultural excuses for complaint. It is diffi- 
cult to feel hopeful for the scheme, though we are told 
that Mr. T. W. Russell has spent his whole holiday in 
Wales in formulating yet another scheme of land pur- 
chase which the conference is to discuss. Meanwhile 
the unrest in Ireland is growing and being made to 
grow. Dublin has not needed the United Irish League 
to stimulate its disgust at being proscribed, and succes- 
sive meetings of protest have been held. At all of them 
the same argument is emphasised—that Dublin is as free 
from crime as any other district in England or Ireland. 
The statement is true enough but it is not to the point. 
So long as there is danger that a jury will refuse to 
convict in the face of acknowledged evidence of guilt, 
there is need for the suspension of the ordinary method 
of dispensing justice. If any speaker at a meeting can 
prove that boycotting does not exist, or if found out is 
likely to meet with judicial treatment at the hands of 
the jury, Mr. Wyndham is convicted of unnecessary 
oppression. So far no one has made the attempt. 


The long trouble over the Penrhyn quarries is also to 
seek the solution of a conference. In answer to the 
latest letter from the men’s committee Lord Penrhyn 
has agreed to receive a deputation of four representa- 
tives of the men, if they surrender all claim to the 
restoration of the ‘‘Quarry Committee”. If the 
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of the dispute. Lord Penrhyn has the respect 
which always go out to honesty. Now that he 
has qualified a little the unhappy obstinacy which 
has made the dispute appear hopeless the principal 
barrier to a lasting solution is removed. After all the 
point of dispute is less on the question of money than 
of right to dictate. It must be granted that the favour- 
able conditions are a little negative ; but the point of 
importance is that this proposed meeting between 
Lord Penrhyn and the representatives of the men 
will not take place when Parliament is sitting. Long 
ago the feelings on both sides were greatly embittered 
by the useless though brilliant debate in Parliament, 
when Mr. Bromley Davenport and Mr. Ritchie came 
‘into conclusion. 


Colonel Kitson on Tuesday last took over the duties 
of Governor and Commandant of the Royal Military 
College from Lieut.-General Sir Edwin Markham. The 
cesults of the changes at Sandhurst will be closely 
watched by the public, who naturally enough cannot 
understand how it was possible that an establishment 
like the R.M.C. could be brought to sucha condition of 
discredit and disorganisation. Colonel Kitson’s experi- 
ence as Commandant of the Royal Military College at 
Kingstown, Canada, during the four years 1896 to 
rgoo will no doubt stand him in good service at the 
present juncture. All the same the task before him is 
of no small difficulty. Some years ago when the 
deplorable condition of Sandhurst had begun to attract 
attention it was said and with some truth that the only 
possibility of reforming the place and infusing a better 
Spirit into its working was to close it for a year and to 
recommence work with an entirely new staff. Unfor- 
tunately this has not been done and the risk of main- 
taining the continuity of the evil régime, now so tardily 
brought to a close, has been rendered possible by the 
recent extension of the term of service of the Assistant- 
Commandant to 6 October. 


It is said that this has been done in order to permit 
him to complete the term of service necessary to qualify 
for a pension; but, in view of the report of the Committee 
of Military Education on the shortcomings of both the 
late Governor and his Assistant-Commandant, it would 
surely have been more advantageous to the public 
service to have given Colonel Kitson a clear start. 
This could easily have been arranged by giving the 
Assistant-Commandant a few weeks’ leave, a proceeding 
for which precedent exists in similar cases. Colonel 
Kitson has unquestionably a splendid opening before 
him for performing a most important service to the 
army and nation. The greater the difficulties before 
him, the greater will it be to his credit if he is suc- 
cessful in restoring to Sandhurst something of its lost 
prestige. 


The annual meeting of the British Association which 
concluded on Wednesday has aroused a good deal of 
natural criticism both among men of science and the 
general public. The Association was formed for ‘‘ the 
advancement of science’. Quite rightly the organisers 
have considered that one method of advancing science 
is to interest the general public. With this object 
many of the papers have been made more and more 
popular and the accompaniments of the meeting have 
been organised with a view to attracting larger 
audiences. The addition of the educational section 
was in itself a popular step and the papers read this 
year in the educational and economic sections have 
been extraordinarily well attended. It is rather curious 
that complaints ot the exaggerated use of technical 
language have been combined with prophecies of the 
degeneration of the meeting, if it continues to encourage 
professorial platitudes on newspaper topics. There is 
a certain resemblance between the development of this 
annual meeting and the summer picnic of the Univer- 
sity Extension. In both cases there is danger of the 
popular element being exaggerated. We do not wish 
to hear from men of science their general opinions on 
Italian as a cosmopolitan language. Science is not 
likely to be helped by this sort of sciolism. 


The economists of the British Association ought to 
tbe equal to something better than the commonplaces of 











latter-day Cobdenism. The discussion on the Zoll- 
verein question opened up by Judge Shaw on Monday 
simply reiterated the time-worn arguments for Free- 
trade. No one attempted to define Free-trade, surely 
one of the first things science should do. Otherwise it 
would have been made clear that Great Britain has not 
and never has had Free-trade. If Free-trade existed, 
Great Britain would have comparatively little to fear. 
That free imports are indispensable to her prosperity 
only the slave to a fiscal fetish can believe. A paper 
read in another connexion might be pondered with 
advantage especially by an Irish judge turned economist. 
Ireland has suffered a good deal in consequence of 
Great Britain’s present fiscal system, and there is, as 
Mr. B. Allen said, a growing tendency to look to Pro- 
tection in the future. Judge Shaw seemed to think he 
had disposed of the question when he said that instead 
of England, as in old times, dictating a commercial 
policy to the colonies, the colonies were now dictating 
a commercial policy to England. That is untrue asa 
statement of fact, and if true it would only show that 
the colonies are not hampered by precedent, whilst 
peelsad finds expedient of fifty years ago good enough 
or her. 


The figures as to elementary education given in the 
Board of Education Report are all on the large scale. 
Accommodation is provided for over six million six 
hundred thousand children and of this number over 
three million seven hundred thousand are provided for 
in Voluntary schools. The number of various grades 
of teachers amounts to over one hundred and forty- 
three thousand : and in eight years the number of female 
teachers has increased one hundred and ten per cent. 
It seems as if the same process were going on as in 
America where the female teachers are increasing and 
male teachers decreasing. The figures relating to 
finance are also on a large scale. More than five-sixths 
of the pupils pay no fees and the cost per head gives 
43 0s. 2d. for each child in Board schools and in 
Voluntary schools £2 6s. 84d. In London the cost 
per child is £4 os. 53d. Much of this increase is 
accounted for by the higher salaries and the generally 
improved conditions of the teaching staff. In the 
Board schools the advance on last year’s per capita 
cost is about half acrown: in the Voluntary schools 
fourpence. The disparity is striking and suggests that 
too much is spent in one direction or too little in the 
other. 


Two remarkably interesting expeditions of which the 
general public has heard little are described in 
despatches in the ‘‘ London Gazette” of 12 September. 
British native forces on the East and West of Africa 
have carried to a successful conclusion little campaigns 
intended on the one hand to crush an alliance between 
some Soudanese mutineers and the Lango tribe, and on 
the other to stamp out the slave traffic and the Juju 
fetish of the Aros. For thoroughness there seems 
little to choose between them. Both will have dealt 
heavy blows in the cause of peace and civilisation in 
countries which but a few years ago were the darkest 
parts of Africa. The breaking up of the Aros’ power 
in Nigeria is not less important than the killing or 
capturing of the Soudanese mutineers who have kept 
the Nile province and Unyoro in a state of terror 
since 1899. The mutineers had entered into blood 
brotherhood with certain tribes and not the least of 
the triumphs of the expedition was the discovery by 
the English doctor of the means of getting rid of the 
spell and with it the qualms of the native conscience. 


The Eisteddfod poems on King Arthur received some 
healthy and interesting criticism from one of the 
adjudicators, Professor J. M. Jones of Bangor. The 
Professor observed that if Tennyson had (as was 
said) turned the Keltic Faery King into a respectable 
English nobleman, the Welsh bards of to-day have 
converted him into a Welsh Nonconformist, minister 
or deacon. Considering that the earlier Methodists did 
their best to end the Eisteddfod, it is to say the least 
humorous that their ideas should be struggling to 
express themselves in a new Arthuriad. However it is 
probably better that would-be Welsh poets should try 
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to temper the world of the Mabinogion with Methodism, 
than that they should translate Tennyson into Welsh. 
It is a healthy sign also that they obtained so honest a 
criticism from the Professor. How much better for 
English literature if some of its popular favourites had 
been so lectured in their youthful days! Another 
interesting fact about this Eisteddfod was Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s plea for a Welsh drama. 


It is hard to find out exactly what M. Pelletan did 
or did not say in his series of Bizerta ‘‘ blazers”, the 
reports vary so—according no doubt to the inventive 
genius of the reporter. Probably, however, he did 
say, after the fat was well in the fire, that he would 
rather not make speeches on politics, as he had not yet 
quite accustomed himself to the part of Minister; this 
is by no means the sort of thing the reporter invents. 
There are those to-day in our own public life who might 
well ponder over this wise saying of M. Pelletan. 
Have we not known cases indeed of otherwise shrewd 
men who have accustomed themselves to the part of the 
Minister even before they have got the portfolio ? There 
was the curious case, for instance, of the clever and 
entertaining Radical below the gangway, who was so 
dead sure of office that he played the Minister before 
the time came for his leader to make up a Government ; 
who told his friends in the smoking-rooms and lobbies 
what reforms he meant to effect presently. And when 
his leader did come in, he got nothing. He attributed 
his exclusion from office to his sovereign. Some 
have always fancied, rightly or wrongly, that she 
was innocent. We suppose there is not the least 
chance of Mr. Morley clearing up this little mystery in 
his forthcoming life of Mr. Gladstone ? 


There has not been much activity in Stock Markets 
this week, and the tendency on the whole was unsatis- 
factory. Consols were flat on persistent selling, and 
other gilt-edged securities declined sympathetically. At 
the commencement of the week the tone of the Home 
Railway market was more cheerful, the pressure to sell 
having temporarily ceased, but renewed weakness was 


subsequently displayed on further realisations, chiefly | 


on behalf of the investing public. The North Western, 
Midland and Great Central traffic returns were 
favourable, but the takings of the other lines were poor. 
The directors of the Caledonian Railway have decided 
to issue £1,618,500 four per cent. Preference Stock at 
115 per cent., carrying interest as from 1 August ; fears 
had existed that the issue would take the form of 
Ordinary Stock. The price at which the Preference 
Stock is to be placed is considered somewhat high. 
Business in American Rails has not been on sucha large 
scale. The monetary position influenced dealings in 
Wall Street in the early part of the week, but the 


Bae improved later with the easing off in money 
rates. 


South Africans again met with absolutely no support, 
and prices fell away in consequence. De Beers were a 
feature of weakness in this section on sales from Paris 
prompted by reports of an impending tax on diamonds, 
but little importance was attached to this rumour. 
According to a telegram from Johannesburg, Mr. Rath- 
bone, late Government Inspector of mines on the 
Rand, claims to have discovered the existence of a 
main reef series extending for twenty miles, and cut 
through by the Vaal river. The directors of the Crown 
Reef Gold Mine have declared a dividend of 75 per cent. 
(being at the rate of 150 per cent. per annum) for the 
half-year ending the 30th inst., which compares with 
50 per cent. declared in March last. This is regarded 
as a very satisfactory distribution, in view of the labour 
difficulties, and taking into consideration the fact that 
only 70 out of the Company’s 120 stamps are now 
running. The West African department has shown 
some signs of activity this week. Rio Tintos were flat 
on adverse dividend rumours. Notice is given that 
tenders will be received at the Chief Cashier’s office at 
the Bank of England on Monday the 22nd inst. at one 
o'clock for Treasury Bills to be issued to the amount of 
42,000,000. The bills will be in amounts of £1,000, 
£5,000 or £10,000. They will be dated 26 September 
and will be repayable at six months after that date. 
Consols 93). Bank rate 3 per cent. (6 February). 


| THE MEDITERRANEAN AND THE POWERS. 








HATEVER the growth of our Empire overseas 
may be, the Mediterranean can never lose its im- 
portance for us. It is there that the first blow would 
almost certainly be dealt, in case of war with a Con- 
tinental Power, and we cannot therefore afford to 
ignore any event in that quarter which may now or 
later seriously affect the status quo. The develop- 
ment of Bizerta, as a naval port, is such an event. 
M. Pelletan has been foolish enough in crowing over 
this fact, but the fact remains and has to be faced, for 
with it is bound up the future of English policy in 
those waters. We do not anticipate, we are far from 
advocating, persistent hostility to France in any quarter 
of the globe. We recognise with regret that her 
alliance with Russia may involve us some day in 
a conflict which we should deplore, but, during 
the last few years, events have shown that of neces- 
sity her hostility to Germany has far more solid 
foundation and that, if the choice lay between us as 
enemies, public opinion would force on la revanche. 
But Germany, in spite of Dr. Hasse, has not yet 
planted herself at Trieste, and we are face to face 
with France in the Mediterranean under conditions 
different from those which existed even so short a 
time ago as the Fashoda crisis. It was that anxious 
time which awoke France to the necessity of im- 
proving and extending the bases of her naval power. 
It was notorious that her ports were inadequately 
protected. Indeed Bizerta was not then a naval 
port in any proper sense of the word, but the trans- 
formation began in that year and, though not yet com- 
plete, the works have sufficiently advanced to justify, 
not the oratory, but the exultation of M. Pelletan. 
Quays, forts, docks are completed or springing up 
on every side, a canal protected by two jetties and 
4,000 yards long is being dug, which will enable ships 
of war to pass with ease into a vast inland lake. 
A great naval arsenal is in course of construction, 
which will not be completed for five years, but which 
within one year will be sufficiently advanced to furnish 
urgent repairs for a squadron and to supply it with 
coals, provisions, and munitions of war. At the end of 
five years, when its docks are complete, with work- 
shops and a full complement of skilled artisans, Bizerta 
will have one of the largest and most perfect naval 
workshops in the world. This arsenal situated on the 
inner lake and nine miles from the sea will be out of 
the reach of an enemy’s fleet. Jules Ferry showed his 
prescience when he said that this lake was worth the 
whole of Tunis, and that he only took Tunis to have 
Bizerta. 

Bizerta completes the chain of naval bases which 
unites France with French Africa. Corsica is, as 
M. Pelletan maladroitly confessed, the central link of 
the chain. It was unnecessary to add that it pointed 
straight to the heart of Italy; the fact is self-evident. 
But Corsica is not yet strongly fortified. When the 
state of her finances justifies it, that too will be accom- 
plished, and the position of France in the Mediterranean 
will be widely different from what it was but five years 
ago. To estimate the importance of Bizerta as com- 
manding the Mediterranean it may be pointed out that 
all ships passing from or into the western section of 
the historic sea pass within sight of that port, except- 
ing of course those that turn north or south through 
the Straits of Messina. It is therefore no matter of 
rodomontade but a solid fact of great international im- 
port that M. Pelletan’s indiscretions have emphasised. 
It cannot be left out of account in any consideration 
of the future and it concerns Italy no less than 
ourselves. 

It may be hoped that to-day our relations with 
Italy have again reverted to something like their 
ancient cordiality. Undoubtedly for a time they were 
shaken. It may not be very profitable to consider 
who was responsible for this, but, under the condi- 
tions now prevailing, we can less than ever afford 
to dispense at will with Italian friendship; nor can 
Italy, in spite of Latin relationships and other ad cap- 
tandum phrases, afford to forget that the fresh figs which 
Cato threw down on the floor of the Senate House were 
grown very near Bizerta, and that we live in the days 
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of steam. 
Government being now hostile to the Church a rap- 
prochement between France and Italy is far more 
easy and likely to be effectual than it was. But who 
will guarantee the permanency of these conditions ? 
A change of government in France, far more a 
change of the form of government, may destroy 
any such possibility. Bismarck was no idle dreamer 
and his nightmare was the possibility of a revived 
Catholic France united to Austria, the permanent ally 
of the Holy See, threatening the German Empire 
and the House of Savoy. The heir to the Habsburg 
throne is a rigid Catholic and he can have no real 
friendship for the House of Savoy. As things are at 
present, the feeling between the French and Italian 
Governments is excellent, and there is little doubt that 
France has recognised the claims of Italy to Tripoli 
whenever the Powers may resolve on or tolerate 
another slice being cut from the dwindling heritage of 
the sick man. But the acquiescence of France in any 
such enterprise is given with ample recognition of the 
fact that it will be no light task for Italy to undertake 


the civilising of the fanatical tribes of the Tripolitaine. 


If Italy has one eye on Tripoli she has another on 
Albania, and here she bids fair to come into conflict 
with Austria, for in this region a steady conflict of 
mining and countermining, by every kind of propa- 
ganda, has been in progress for years between the two 
allies or rivals—whichever it be the more proper to call 
them. As they are our best two friends this country 
could only view with concern any action which would 
embroil them with one another or tend to diminish 
their influence on Mediterranean politics. 

It is impossible when we consider our own position 
in the Mediterranean—where we are bound to keep our 
fleet in the highest state of efficiency, ready for action 
at any moment—to ignore that of Spain, though it 
has been much the fashion to do so in this country. 
We have always done our best to point out the grave 
error made by our people and Government in the 
hostility shown to Spain during her war with the 
United States. We thereby gained nothing solid from 
the latter, and lost our best chance of conciliating 
a people who never forget either a good or an 
ill turn. As a result we contemplate to-day the 
possibility of a Franco-Spanish alliance. Had 
we so chosen it, English capital might have 
helped to develop the vast resources of Spain and 
we might, much to our own profit, have co- 
operated in the revival of a great race. As it is we 
can only stand by and hope Spain may be better 
advised than to allow herself to be dragged in the 
wake of the Dual Alliance with no possible benefit to 
herself, and with prospects of a repetition of the dis- 
astrous story of the Family Compact. The only con- 
sequence to Spain of that ill-omened alliance was her 
participation in wars by which she lost colonies, wealth, 
navies and what remained of her prestige. If her 
rulers to-day contemplate a revival of such a policy 
they may be hastening the downfall of the dynasty. 
The control of a revived Spanish fleet and Spanish 
ports may well be French policy, for it is almost a 
necessity of her situation, but Spain would be wise to 
ignore English errors and look to a Power which has 
nothing to make out of her but everything to gain by 
her peaceful development. 


PRACTICAL IRELAND. 


A CHARACTERISTIC paradox in Irish affairs has 

lately been visible to the observer. While Cork, 
indolent easy Cork, has produced a most successful 
exhibition, brought about by the cordial co-operation of 
all classes and creeds, business-like Belfast has been 
screaming itself crazy over the comparative Pro- 
testantism of rival Parliamentary candidates. Of 
course one could easily make too much of these 
phenomena. Belfast will certainly settle down to its 
work, a little hoarse perhaps, but as energetic as ever. 
Politics in the North are intellectually not unlike an 
occasional wild outburst on the part of a sober work- 
man, who pulls himself together when the holiday is 
over. In the South politics have been a steady 
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tippling, unfitting the victim for any sustained effort in 
practical life. The important question to-day is 
whether the victim can learn to put his perpetual pre- 
occupation on one side from time to time. He will not 
give it up: there is far too much fun to be got out of 
abusing England for the average Irishman to turn con- 
tented. Wi5uth him politics is to rebellion in the matter 
of guilt and danger what in Mr. Jorrocks’ eyes fox- 
hunting was to war. But from an economic point of 
view—if in the Ireland of the Land Acts one may dare 
to mention economic science—it is all important that he 
should recognise that there is in human life a place for 
practical business. Hitherto, if we may vary the trope, 
political excitement has filled in the life of the Northern 
and Southern Irishman respectively the place that love 
claimed in Byron’s man and woman. With the more 
emotional member of the partnership it has been the 
whole existence. 

And some of the popular leaders have deliberately 
willed it so. They are intellectually very much where 
stood the English Radicals sixty years ago, who be- 
lieved that if they got reform and free-trade and abolished 
several institutions the working-man wouid flourish. 
Until “Ireland is free” they rather like to see her 
famished. Better a starving independent than a sleek 
contented slave! Other Nationalists, however—among 
whom Mr. Field M.P. has an honourable place—have 
discovered that the purposes of government is to secure 
the happiness and well-being of the community. They 
are not a whit less sincere than the Dillons and 
O’Briens in their attachment to separatist ideals, but 
they approve, even while the Union endures, efforts 
to increase the prosperity of Ireland. Many Irish 
Unionists for reasons of their own are ready to co- 
operate in working for the good of the country—in fact 
practical efforts have generally come from individual 
landlords or business men who were not on the popular 
side. Thus within the last few years has grown up a 
body of Irishmen, differing on some fundamental ques- 
tions, united in believing that whether Ireland is to 
remain in the United Kingdom or to start for herself, 
she will be the better for the revival of her old industries, 
the inauguration of new ones, and, most of all, the 
scientific development of her great agricultural and 
pastoral resources. Mr. Horace Plunkett was there- 
fore able to get together in the ‘‘ Recess Committee” 
an unprecedented congress of Unionists, priests, and 
Parnellites. The result of their deliberations, taken up 
by Mr. Gerald Balfour, was the establishment of the 
Agricultural and Technical Department in 1899. There 
were very great difficulties in the way—Conservatives 
who honestly believed that until agitation was sup- 
pressed no enterprise could flourish, Nationalists who 
honestly believed that until ‘‘landlordism” was extir- 
pated no good could come to Ireland. Besides, there 
were other difficulties, discreditable to their authors. 
There were agitators determined to thwart any con- 
structive effort on the part of the Unionist Government 
lest their profession should die, disappointed place- 
hunters ready to quarrel with personal appointments, 
extremists on both sides unwilling to join hands. 
Again, there was a very general feeling of apathy and 
hopelessness. Years of land agitation had scared away 
capital, boycotting had intimidated business men. Was 
it wise to sink money in a district when one’s views on 
South African policy or the intellectual value of Gaelic 
might cause one’s wares to be boycotted? Was it 
worth while for farmers to work hard when their rents 
might be raised? The gentry had to a great extent 
lost their old influence: the elective local bodies were 
in many cases known to be nests of jobbery. Irishmen 
will combine readily for political objects, but in money 
matters they have a distrust for each other which seems 
incurable. The peasantry, for instance, do not always 
trust their priests where money is concerned: would 
they trust strangers, or each other? The reality of 
these and other difficulties can hardly be appreciated 
by those who have not lived in rural Ireland. State 
action was bound to be cautious: unwise methods of 
benevolence had in the past pauperised the people. 
English legislation had in the eighteenth century 
crippled Irish industries : could the Imperial legislature 
do anything to restore them ? 

Only, it is plain, if a spirit of self-help amongst the 
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people themselves could be established. And herein is 
the importance of such voluntary efforts as the Raffeisen 
banks—scorned of the ‘‘Freeman’s Journal”—and of 
the Agricultural Co-operation societies. The latter had 
since 1894 been teaching the farmers to combine for 
mutual profit, but the farmers were deficient in scientific 
knowledge of agriculture. No one doubts the natural 
quickness of Irishmen, and no one who knows the 
country will doubt the existence of an amount of hard- 
headed shrewdness (often coupled with a disguising 
frothiness of diction) in a great many of the agricul- 
turists. The function of the new Department has been 
to direct co-operation into the best channels, to give the 
much-needed technical instruction. Now after three 
years’ existence the Department has issued what may 
be called an industrial gazetteer of Ireland,* which 
reflects great credit on its producers, and in particular 
on its editor, Mr. Coyne. It is to some extent an 
enlargement of the handbook to the Irish Pavilion at 
Glasgow which we nuuced a year ago, but the present 
volume contains very much new matter, and in respect 
of paper, binding, and illustrations, is infinitely the 
most attractive work ever issued of late by a Govern- 
ment department in this country. And it is encouraging 
that the workmanship is entirely Irish. 

Here, amid excellent chapters descriptive of the 
country’s natural resources and its industries, we find a 
succinct account of what the Congested Districts Board 
and the Agricultural Department are doing. The work 
of the former is fairly well known, and its operations 
are limited to the poorer districts of the western fringe, 
where a large population must inevitably find life diffi- 
cult. The new Department, on the other hand, is at 
work all over Ireland. It has taken over the super- 
vision of the veterinary work of government, and of the 
fisheries, it superintends agricultural education and 
directs the national work in science and art and technical 
instruction. It has power to keep an eye—much 
needed—on railway and canal companies. Lastly it 
collects statistics, and makes them accessible to the 
public in a readable form. Most important, perhaps, it 
works through the popularly elected local bodies. We 
think that an examination of the report will surprise 
many who hear of Irish County Councils only when 
they pass silly resolutions, of Boards of Guardians only 
when one of them goes a little too far in the pleasant 
paths of corruption. Of the 104 members of the 
Agricultural Board, 68 are elected by local bodies. Con- 
siderable powers of rating for educational purposes rest, 
under the Local Government Act, in County and Urban 
District Councils. The six County Borough Councils 
in Ireland allot, under departmental sanction, the 
money set apart for technical instruction. Of course the 
work is not done perfectly, but the people are being 
taught to help themselves, and not merely with blind 
and rapacious discontent to clamour for Government 
aid. Of course the land question is still there (it would 
be there in an aggravated form ten years after the 
present landlords had been compulsorily expropriated), 
but the freeholder is for the first time being taught to 
make the best use of his land, and the tenant-farmer is 
learning that an increase of his income by his own 
efforts can do more for him than the reduction of his 
rental by the State. 

There have been shrewd observers at work in Ireland 
before this. Edmund Spenser, Sir John Davies, Sir 
William Petty, Dean Swift, Bishop Berkeley, Arthur 
Young, Nassau Senior, all did good work in their day. 
The Irish Parliament, according to its lights, worked 
for the material prosperity of the country. But it is 
hardly too much to say that all previous efforts were 
over the heads of the people. The stormy history of 
Ireland made it practically impossible to direct men’s 
minds to the trivial round which, if we believe our 
hymnalist, will satisfy an Englishman’s desires. The 
people were apt to cry for the moon while they 
neglected to hoe their potatoes. Government was 
regarded as the West African regards the forces of 
nature—a mysterious omnipotent agency which was, 
on the whole, malicious. Where individuals—and there 
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were many—did their best, their work too often died 
with them. A good landlord who did something for his 
tenantry was succeeded by a spendthrift, or perhaps 
lived to see his influence destroyed by an agitation 
which had arisen over irrelevant matters at the other 
end of Ireland. The action of the State was spasmodic 
and capricious: often ill-advised if well-intentioned. 
There was neither a sound public opinion to work 
upon, nor a permanently active State agency to foster 
effort. Thanks mainly to Mr. Horace Plunkett we now 
have the latter, and the former is growing and will 
grow. The work of industrial regeneration must of 
necessity be very slow, and is sure to be retarded by— 
if we may speak more Hibernico—red-herrings drawn 
across its trail. ‘‘E pur si muove.” And if Mr, 
Horace Plunkett is rejected as Member of Parliament 
alike by the Protestant bourgeoisie of South Dublin and 
the Roman Catholic proletariat of Galway, it is a great 
mistake to assume that his work is thought of no 
account. He commands the confidence of the best 
elements in Irish life. For it must be remembered that 
in most parts of Ireland a Member of Parliament is 
regarded primarily as an orator expected to give some 
fun for the money expended in returning him. For 
practical work |the people are learning to look else- 
where. 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES. 


{2 would require the assistance of the powers invoked 

by Homer when he began to make the catalogue of 
the Grecian ships, to attempt a résumé of all that has 
been said during the week on subjects which raise the 
question of socialism against individualism, The talk 
has been portentous. We have had the Postal Con- 
gress, the discussion about the working of the tele- 
phones in the engineering section of the British 
Association, the paper on municipal trading in the 
economic section of the Association by the Hon. 
Robert P. Porter who represents extreme American 
individualism, and a five-column article (plus corre- 
spondence), the eighth of the series, on municipal 
socialism in the ‘‘Times”, which appeared on the 
day after the publication of Mr. Porter’s address. 
But it seems to us, trying to find our way through 
the wilderness of talk, that with the exception of 
Mr. Porter’s all these voices can be classified under 
the general heading of socialistic. As far as the 
particular subject of telephones is concerned Sir 
William Preece is a State socialist. He argued for the 
Government monopoly of telephones. The Government, 
he holds, should take anything in hand affecting the 
interests of the whole British isles. Here he goes 
beyond telephones. There is no business that appears 
to him so well conducted as that of the Post Office. 
And moreover he thinks the time will come, perhaps 
soon, when the State will have to take over the control, 
if not indeed the management of the whole railway 
business of the country. But this is all anathema to 
Mr. Porter, who believes the State is governed best that 
is governed least, and enforces the senile maxim by 
referring to the losses on the telegraph system since the 
British Government took it over. In the States he 
seems to think that they are not as those other peoples, 
the sinners against individualism, for there everything is 
run by the capitalist uncontrolled. There is not, he says 
triumphantly, in the United States any city owning and- 
Operating its own tramways and street railways, 
probably less than half a dozen manufacturing gas, 
very few engaged in supplying electric light; and, he 
thought, not one engaged in the telephone busi- 
ness. The municipalities we are told have hesitated 
to plunge into experimental municipal industries. 
We never heard that the municipalities in America 
ever ventured to do anything without the per- 
mission of non-municipal personages who gave their 
permission or not according as it was profitable or 
otherwise to themselves. We imagine this simple con- 
sideration will account for the failure of the tentative 
efforts of some of the cities to ‘‘ plunge” into so much 
socialism as is implied in a municipality owning its own 
gas works. It was this we venture to say rather than 
the breakdown of the ‘‘ unhappy taxpayers ” under the 
burden imposed upon them. To suggest it is to do 
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injustice to the burden-carrying capacity of the backs 
that bear the American trusts. 

We believe the ‘‘Times” would not go so far 
as Mr. Porter in defence of handing over every- 
thing ‘‘to the skilful guidance of men _ reared 
to the business”. What that means is stated too 
nakedly to be misunderstood, and all Mr. Porter’s 
grandiloquent language about his being a believer in 
the municipal spirit of the age, and an ardent supporter 
of its higher aims, simply means that he would allow 
them to scavenge the streets by contract. They must 
not employ their own sweepers or water carts for fear 
of interfering with private enterprise. We must 
go for our model municipalities to the States; 
and shrink from our own municipal undertakings 
because we are to be frightened by the corruption of 
theirs. So far as they suit the less drastic programme 
of the ‘‘ Times” Mr. Porter’s views as to the functions 
of the municipalities are eagerly supported by that 
journal. Both use the same sombre colours in painting 
the extravagance, the recklessness, and the corruption 
of the municipalities ; but their object is quite different. 
Mr. Porter would reduce the functions of the central 
authority to the lowest point; the ‘‘ Times” would 
increase the powers of supervision and control of the 
Local Government Board. The latter view is not anti- 
socialistic in itself but anti-municipalistic, and this view 
would be shared by many socialists who prefer State 
socialism to municipal socialism. It leaves the question 
of how much socialistic action there shall be in the 
community to be settled by the state of public opinion 
at the time. The debate comes to be merely which is 
the best instrument for doing certain things which 
must be done by the public. We believe ourselves in 
the extension of the contro] of the central authority, and 
it is quite credible that there is very much that is 
objectionable in the way the municipalities conduct 
their operations which might be checked by more 
efficient Government guidance. Their policy is too 
often dictated by temporary electoral successes and by 
the elation of one antagonistic party over another ; and 
the American spoils system is imitated on a smaller 
scale. The central authority has the advantage of a 
highly trained permanent body of officials which keeps 
it steady to a solid tradition. But complaints against 
rates and extravagance are perennial under any system, 
and the present campaign is largely engineered by a 
great many people who fleeced the ratepayers before 
municipal trading became the bugbear it is now to 
them. Much of the outcry too against the extravagance 
of municipalities has nothing to do with municipal 
trading, but is directed against the undertaking of street 
improvements, or housing schemes, or the building of 
hospitals, or the purchase of parks, all of which may of 
course be carried out extravagantly, but whether or not 
are sure to be execrated by large sections of rate- 
payers who have not the slightest communal instinct. 
We read recently a violent outburst by an old Yorkshire 
writer on natural history against ‘‘ the new and expen- 
sive system of police which has been introduced into this 
county”. That was in 1835 when municipal govern- 
ment much less municipal trading hardly existed. The 
old writer is a type whose representatives are always 
flourishing. Mr. Porter dilates with seeming enthu- 
siasm on the golden period of twenty years ago when 
better sanitary arrangements, more parks and open 
spaces, additional supply of pure water, increased 
school accommodation, establishment of free libraries, 
encouragement of music in the parks ‘‘and other 
movements for the uplifting of the people and the 
maintenance of a high degree of municipal improve- 
ment” constituted a programme which all then could 
endorse. Mr. Porter is overdoing the thing as a foil 
to his municipal trading objurgations; and he will find 
his chief allies in the latter amongst those who have 
always been opposed as much to the one as the other. 
They are ‘“‘ holding up their own end”, as Mr. Porter 
might say in the language of the States, fairly well at 
present; and why Mr. Porter should have thought it 
necessary to come from America to give them the 
benefit of his assistance is somewhat of a mystery. 

It would be rather difficult to classify the grievances 
of the President of the Postal Congress. He seems to 
put them on the ground that if the Post Office were not 


what he calls a State monopoly the low rates of wages 
of which he complains, and we are not saying unjustly, 
would be altered and everybody would be paid on a 
reasonable scale. The contrast is striking between this 
picture and that of the paradise of workmen under 
municipal socialism. It would be rather a_ useful 
contribution to the theory of socialism if we could lay 
down a rule that State socialism would be stingy 
and municipal socialism extravagant. It seems ex- 
tremely probable from the rates of wages given for 
certain classes of postal work that there are a good 
many employés who can be fairly described as sweated. 
This seems used, with very little reason, as an argument 
against the administration of great national services by 
the State. The honour and justice of the State are 
more implicated in treating employés fairly than is the 
case with private employers who, under the stress of 
competition, accept the doctrine of the permissibility of 
starvation wages being paid to superfluous labourers. 
There is always something repugnant to the conscience 
in this and, if the public understood clearly that the rates 
of wages in the Post Office are regulated by the fact that 
it can get more labour than it requires, we believe it 
would not agree with the principle. The difficulty lies 
in the technical character of the grievances ; the more 
reason therefore that the authorities should treat the 
complaints sympathetically, as the points are not very 
clear to the general public. Mr. Garland’s generalities 
were of a very doubtful character, and they were posi- 
tively foolish when he exploited the grievances against 
the Post Office as a State establishment. Many people 
besides its employés have complaints and grievances 
against it, but nobody doubts, except those who have 
their own axes to grind, that its present business is, 
and its legitimate extensions such as the telephone 
working would be, better conducted in the public 
interests than by any non-State agency. Whatever else 
it may be it is pecuniarily successful ; and as salaries 
and wages are paid out of profits Mr. Garland’s refer- 
ence to its £4,000,000 of annual profits was pertinent 
enough. Grievances have some chance of being re- 
dressed when a concern is prosperous. Mr. Garland 
however has not shown that his protégés are neces- 
sarily worse off under a Government department than 
they would be in other circumstances ; but Mr. Porter 
who hates State interference might come to his aid. 


THE PRISON POPULATION. 


{ee prayer in the Liturgy for ail prisoners and cap- 

tives gains in concreteness of effect on the mind 
by the knowledge that in the various prisons in England 
and Wales during the year ending March tgo2 there 
was an average daily population of 16,267. It is the 
largest average since 1885; and it has given rise toa 
housing problem which runs on parallel lines with that 
for the people outside. In previous reports, though not 
in this, a distinct connexion has been shown between 
the filthy housing of the lower classes and the non- 
deterrent effect of prison treatment on young criminals. 
The sanitary decencies and the light and air of the 
prisons are their first acquaintance with what ordinary 
people:call the comforts of home. It is a curious re- 
flection that ‘‘ prison, sweet prison” would be the only 
expression in ballad form which would correspond in 
its emotional significance with the better known ditty so 
popular at Patti concerts. But when the question of 
housing prisoners has to be faced there is a simplicity 
about solving it which is in striking contrast to the 
difficulties of housing citizens who have not yet found 
their way into the prisons. In London three or four 
thousand prisoners have been transferred from metro- 
politan to provincial prisons. London has been de- 
prived of its prison accommodation, as it has been 
deprived of its house room, by a gradual process 
extending over twenty years until there is not enough 
room for the normal prison population. Brixton 
prison will be reconstructed and reopened and will take 
the place of Newgate for men only, and Holloway will 
become the prison for women only : whilst the other 
prisons, Wormwood Scrubs, and Wandsworth, and 
Pentonville will receive men alone. Holloway is to 
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cease to be associated with debtors who will go to the 
6 Scrubs “= 

It is quite a remarkable fact in connexion with 
prison statistics that, though imprisonment for debt has 
been abolished, there were yet over fourteen thousand 
persons in prison for this offence during the year ; 
nearly fifteen hundred more than during the year pre- 
ceding. This is a very serious matter for the general 
public. They have to pay taxes for the prisons re- 
quired for these people who improperly figure as 
criminals, and it is by no means certain that it is 
a correct policy to use our criminal machinery for 
collecting the debts of private creditors. Imprison- 
ment for civil debt, while professedly punishing that 
form of immorality which consists in not paying 
one’s legal debts, encourages that other immorality 
of the creditor which consists in recklessly giving 
credit with the prison in the background as the 
ultimate security. But there are several other classes 
of persons who unduly swell the prison popula- 
tion. There are the prisoners awaiting trial who 
are often detained for long periods. Many of them 
are in prison before trial several months, often 
six or eight weeks, and are ultimately acquitted. 
Partly this is due to the long interval between the 
Assizes and Quarter Sessions, and it is an old com- 
plaint of the judges that the magistrates do not use 
their power of admitting to bail as freely as they 
ought. They send prisoners, who may be innocent, 
to await their trial in gaol when they might be 
at liberty on bail, and at work during the in- 
terval instead of being ruined by imprisonment. 
Whether innocent or guilty the expense to the country 
by their unnecessary detention would be spared where 
there was no danger of their not appearing for trial. 
The many unnecessary hardships of unconvicted 
prisoners are often not realised by the public who 
fix their attention solely on the fact of whether a 
prisoner is convicted or acquitted on trial. Another 
class of persons are those who are sent to prison 
when they really ought to be sent to hospital. We 
are not here referring to the very wide question of how 
far criminality in general is an indication of mental 
and physical disease. That at present is in a stage 
of discussion too vague to allow of making any 
positive statements of a directly practical character. 
But take the class of vagrants, referred to in the 
Prisons Report, who are sent in large numbers to 
prison for refusing to do the hard labour of the work- 
houses. The Commissioners say ‘‘ Evidence has 
reached us during the year from many parts of the 
country, that a large proportion of prisoners thus com- 
mitted are proved on examination by the prison medical 
officer to be unfit for any form of hard labour”. The 
Governor of Canterbury Prison gives three shameful 
cases of this kind: and the Report makes the sensible 
and humane suggestion that no person shall be charged 
with this offence till he has been carefully examined by 
a medical man as fit for the task he has failed to 
perform, and unless the magistrate has had the certifi- 
cate before him. In another paragraph, referring to 
the fact that thirty-five deaths took place within a week 
of reception into prison, it is pointed out that many, if 
not most of these ‘‘ unhappy creatures ” were obviously 
in a condition unsuitable for a place of punishment, and 
more fitted for a hospital or a workhouse infirmary than 
a prison. Besides such cases as these there are the 
prisoners in whom lunacy declares itself so soon after 
incarceration that removal to a lunatic asylum is neces- 
sary. Many who are on the borderland drift to and 
from prison until a moment comes when doctors can 
certify the presence of specifiable lunacy. It is a serious 
defect of the law that unless this class of persons are 
also habitual inebriates there is no means of detention 
except the prison or the lunatic asylum; and, leaving 
aside any other consideration, they are a source of con- 
stant trouble and expense as long as the tragic farce 
of criminal trials and other pomps of the law has to be 
performed on their account. 

A special section of this class of degenerates are the 
habitual inebriates. They are now subjected to a kind 
of semi-imprisonment, but are constantly being dis- 
charged at the end of their sentences because there is 
no power to detain them longer, though it is perfectly 














certain that while they are at liberty they will be 
dangerous to the peace, morality and health of the 
community at large, and before long will find their way 
back to the State or the certified reformatory. At last 
during this year there have been started definite State 
institutions at Aylesbury and Warwick to which 
inebriates may be committed directly or by transfer- 
ence from certified reformatories. The reports of the 
Inspector Dr. Welsh Branthwaite and the medical 
officers are curious, interesting and melancholy read- 
ing; and in their account of the arrangements under 
the new scheme we see, as in other departments of 
prison management, very satisfactory evidence of the 
increased knowledge, skill, and philanthropic devotion, 
with which prison administration is now being con- 
ducted. Experience has shown that all but refractory 
cases can be treated in the certified reformatories ; and 
in future such cases will be transferred to the State 
reformatories. The scandal of not having reforma- 
tories for the worst offenders is now at an end; and in 
future they will be treated under a discipline approach- 
ing that of the prisons, unless and until they become 
amenable to the milder methods of the certified re- 
formatories to which they may then be removed. It 
must be remembered that only a limited class of persons 
can be sent compulsorily to those reformatories, and 
only after a series of offences. But their drinking 
habit is only an extreme example of the drinking habit 
in many who are at large; and it is often uncertain 
whether the morbid nervous organisation is the cause 
of alcoholic excess, or alcoholic excess the cause of the 
morbid nerve system. In many cases it is probable 
that ‘‘ drunkenness is sought to afford temporary relief 
to a morbidly restless and excitable condition of the 
whole nervous organisation’ and it is remarkable that 
so many habitual inebriates should be overcome by 
such small quantities of alcohol. 

When these classes are deducted and some others, 
such as the six hundred and seventy soldiers who 
on a certain day were in ordinary prisons for purely 
military offences, we may note what the report 
has to say on the increase in convictions. During 
the year the total of convictions was 185,643: for 
the previous year it was 166,794: an increase of 
17,163: and of this increase 193 were penal servitude 
sentences. The Commissioners say that it is impossible 
to assign a specific cause. It is an increase distributed 
throughout the country, and they treat it as a normal 
attendant on the growth of large industrial centres 
involving an extension of borough limits and consequent 
greater police efficiency, a multiplication of penal 
statutes and bye-laws, and an increase of population 
pressing against the means of subsistence. They think 
that the average will not fall again to the level of last 
decade. It is a private interpretation that the increase 
is due to the war. Prima facie there is nothing un- 
reasonable in the view that, as many crimes are imitative 
and war is violence on a large scale, some of the crime 
is due to the war of the last three years. But it is 
hardly traceable either in the convictions on indictment 
or the summary convictions. It is not impossible that 
some of the increase in summary convictions may 
be due to crimes of violence by youths between 
sixteen and twenty-one, the period when tendencies 
to crime become manifest, and they would be just 
the kind of neurotic persons to be influenced by the 
war. Hooliganism has been sufficiently prominent to 
excite alarm ; but precisely the same thing is found in 
large towns in other countries, in Paris for example, 
where there has been no war. Moreover each year 
since 1900 inclusive has had a less number of convic- 
tions on indictment than any previous year since 1885. 
In 1901 there were actually nearly seven hundred less 
than in the previous year; and 1902 though it has a 
greater number than r1gor has a less number than 1900. 
We do not think that the missing ‘‘ specific cause ” has 
anything to do with the war in any broad sense, and 
the Commissioners have doubtless said all that 
can be said in explanation. Though the absolute 
increase is undoubted the proportion to population has 
decreased continuously since 1878 and has done so 
during the past year even in the case of summary con- 
victions. There is moreover a slight decrease of reci- 
divist convicts since last year. Whatever features there 
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may be unsatisfactory in the figures, and we have pointed 
out some, are due to outside social circumstances not 
controlled by prison administrators. In their own 
province the growth of truer views of prison adminis- 
tration and the treatment of criminals is apparent to a 
most striking extent, and they are in advance of the 
legal means which they have at their disposal. 

During the year the new system of dietary has been 
introduced and the abolition of the treadmill effected. 
Starvation failed, as it fails outside, to make people more 
moral and amenable to reason. With a reasonable 
dietary prisoners have better health and are more 
easily managed, and the extra dietary allowances 
rendered necessary by ill-health before have almost 
ceased. In the matter of the classification of prisoners 
the Commissioners are ahead of the intelligence of 
magistrates who are very stupid in not taking advantage 
of the Act of 1898 given for that purpose; but they are 
dependent for their power of classification in prison on 
the form of conviction. Where they have the power 
they are eager to apply the best theories of criminal 
treatment in their administration. The newest instance 
of this is seen in the ‘‘ Borstal Scheme” which is 
intended to apply to the juvenile-adult criminal of from 
sixteen to twenty-one years ofage whois committed to the 
Metropolitan prisons fora period exceeding six months, 
a special form of disciplinary treatment. With this is 
joined a system of voluntary supervision after discharge 
undertaken by an association of private individuals. 
But here, as in other instances, legal power falls short 
of what is requisite to full effectiveness. For young 
criminals, as for the neurotic elder criminal, a series of 
short sentences is ineffective and mischievous, and they 
ought to be committed for periods sufficiently long to 
enable the State really to act in loco parentis towards 
them. 


CRICKET AND ITS SCRIBES. 


T is with a sense of relief that we are able to write 
that the County Cricket season is over. It hada 
termination unusually dull and featureless, in that the 
question of the championship had long been deter- 
mined, while those matches, which had to be fought out 
during the last weeks of August, were deprived of 
what interest they would ordinarily have possessed by 
the justly superior attractions of the Australian eleven. 
An additional reason for this lack of interest lies, as it 
seems to us, in the comparatively low level of cricket 
shown in the average county match at the present time. 
Although there are more elevens which rank as first-class 
nowadays than there were, the number of really great 
cricketers has not increased in proportion. There are 
some counties that do not possess one great player. 
A match between Derbyshire and Leicestershire, for 
instance, does not interest us in the very least. There 
are good players, of course, on both sides, but the 
element of greatness is wanting. It is very easy to 
overrate the importance of this. The tendency to 
regard the man rather than the team which is so 
noticeable nowadays is certainly a bad one. It is the 
weak point of cricket, unlike most other games in 
which more than four players are concerned, that it 
lends itself largely to individual display. But from 
the standpoint of the public a match in which a dozen 
first-rate men are engaged is naturally more interesting 
than one in which there are only two. The great 
teams, the bright constellations of the eighties and 
early nineties, have disappeared, and have been replaced 
by scattered single stars. Fifteen years ago the 
match between Surrey and Nottingham was a battle of 
giants, with Shrewsbury, Gunn, Barnes, Attewell, 
Flowers, Sherwin, on the one side, and Abel, the 
Reads, Lockwood, Lohmann, and Key on the other. 
Lancashire, too, could place in the field an eleven very 
different from the present one; and Middlesex though 
irregular was always great. Gloucestershire still 
possessed Dr. Grace, no longer indeed the man of ’76, 
but still terrible and wonderful. Matches then had the 
additional charm of comparative rarity, and it was 
still rarer to chance upon one which did not produce 
some brilliant cricket. Now things are sadly altered. 
With one remarkable exception no county can place in 
the field a really great side. There is more good cricket 








in England now than at any previous stage in the history 
of the game ; but the immortals are not more numerous, 
and we are sometimes inclined to doubt whether their 
divinity is of as pure an essence as was that of the 
elder gods. 

We will not discuss in detail the mass of statistics 
strewn broadcast through the papers. But we cannot 
pass on without uttering one more protest against 
the grievous disregard of cricket history which the 
compilation of these barren tables displays. The 
batting and bowling averages of separate elevens are 
indeed not their worst form. The fact that the men 
have been playing together and struggling against the 
same opponents under the same conditions of weather 
throughout the season furnishes a kind of common 
denominator, which prevents them from being as falla- 
cious as figures purporting to represent the comparative 
values of all the first-class cricketers of a particular 
year. But such crudities become monstrosities when 
the author solemnly presents the public with 314 
pages of figures which are intended to help us to 
form an estimate of all the cricketers who have engaged 
in first-class cricket since 1878. It was inevitable, 
seeing how great is the craving for numerical 
estimates in more important departments of life, 
that a game which so peculiarly lends itself to statis- 
tical analysis should not escape. We cite Mr. Home 
Gordon’s book as an extreme instance of the way 
in which modern cricket chroniclers prepare the 
path of the future historian, if, as we are inclined to 
hope, such a historian arises. We cannot but think it 
amazing and deplorable that so much time and energy 
should have been devoted to the production of so 
jejune a result, and we sincerely trust that Lord 
Hawke’s hope that every schoolboy will keep the book 
‘Cin his playbox ”—if such a receptacle is still in com- 
mon use—will not come true. Compared with Mr. 
Gordon’s announcement that the aim of the book is 
to ‘‘supply at a glance all the information that can 
possibly be needed”, the performance is lamentably 
weak. There is no attempt to draw useful deduc- 
tions, the one object for which statistics exist; to 
show for instance what bowlers or batsmen were 
most effective on hard or soft wickets. Mistakes 
in this kind of work are of course inevitable, but 
it is odd to see Mr. Trumble described as a slow 
bowler, Rhodes as medium, Mr. Wells as medium, and 
Mr. C. E. M. Wilson as slow. The wicket-keeper’s 
section suggests as little as the others, for no record is 
given of the number of innings in which each man kept. 
It may be said of course that to have given more details 
would have unduly increased the size of the volume. 
To this we can only reply that, considered as a statisti- 
cal work, most of the matter contained in the book is 
irrelevant or only fit foran appendix. Asit stands now 
‘© Form at a Glance ”—a gloriously journalistic title by 
the way—is an actuarial curiosity ; itis hardly worthy of 
the name of statistics and in the historic sense is utterly 
valueless.* 

It is with a sense of real relief and pleasure that we 
turn to Mr. C. W. Alcock’s ‘Surrey Cricket” which 
all interested in the development of the game will 
welcome as a real contribution to its history. The first 
chapter on county cricket by Lord Alverstone is well 
worth reading. The rest of the book is mainly devoted 
to the history of the Surrey Club but space is found for 
the history of the game outside the sacred precincts of 
the Oval. The chapters are from the pens of several 
contributors and naturally vary in their literary merit, 
but all breathe a spirit of keenness and love of their 
subject, and have something new to tell us. The 
statistical portion is placed, reasonably enough, at the 
end of the book.T ; 

So far no one has ventured upon a really exhaustive 
history of our great national game. The scheme of 
such a book would require very careful thought and 
great restraint but we see no reason why it should not 
be written. We have in our mind a history of the 
development of the game itself, considered, so far as 
is possible, separately from administrative and financial 
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questions. Such a work would embody the history of 
technical advance with a chronicle of the game, and 
would endeavour by directing the attention of the 
reader to the great figures to give interest and con- 
centration. Three main factors would have to be kept 
inview. Inthe first place asufficient variety of incident 
would be required to make the book readable. Cricket 
matches are not links in a chain of events, like debates 
in Parliament, or battles in the field. It would be 
impossible, even if it would not be fatal to a history, 
to give them all; but representative games would 
have to be carefully described, not, be it noted, 
summarised. Really good accounts of cricket matches 
are few and far between; Mr. Charles Fry and Mr. 
Robert Lyttelton are the only writers we can call to 
mind at the present moment, who possess a sufficiency 
of spirit, knowledge, and education. 

It would be a real loss to cricket lovers if such 
games as the test matches at Manchester and the 
Oval were not adequately recorded. They deserve a 
closely detailed account, not written in the Pavilion, 
but composed from impressions received on the 
field by the players themselves. It must never 
be forgotten that cricket is a matter of infinite de- 
tail and that it is on the accurate description of this 
that the interest of any account depends. Most 
summaries, such as those given by Wisden, are 
worthless. One might tell almost as much from the 
score-sheet. While however our history is varied 
enough to attract, it must have running through 
it a distinct idea of movement and progress. The 
historian must take pains to watch the march of 
thought in the cricket world as elsewhere, to point 
out clearly the changing standpoint from which the 
different departmeats in the game are viewed, to note 
the men who bring new ideas and watch their influ- 
ence. Lastly our author must contrive to give to his 
work something of the epic spirit, the only spirit, that 
is, in which cricket can be played or through which its 
reality, intensity and charm can be conveyed to the 
reader. Nyren in his memoirs managed to do this; 
and it can be done again on a wider field with greater 
figures dominating the contest and greater issues 
depending upon it. The struggle of England and 
Australia has never been worthily told; and here 
we have a concentration of interest which the history 
of county cricket does not offer, and a mightier cluster 
of heroes to sing. Wehope that before the generation 
of the Graces shall have passed away someone will 
arise who will undertake the historian’s task. 














HIS RETURN. 


2. HE goats’-hair tents, surrounded by their blue-grey 
hedge of piled-up camel thorn, stood in a semi- 
circle, forming a little shoal in the vast ocean of green 
grass chequered with poppies, marigolds, and borage, 
which stretched on every side for miles until it joined 
the marshes of Zimour. Grass and more grass, and 
still more flowers, in which the little kids skipped 
joyously. Herbage in which the bursting cattle lay and 
chewed the cud: in which the mares and foals 
wandered and fed, raising their heads to answer the 
shrill neigh which now and then came from the stallions 
tied before the tents. A vast green plain in spring, in 
summer a brown waste, and in the winter a great 
slough of mud. A plain on which, from their first 
strange eruption into the history of the world, from 
their dry stony steppes in the Hedjaz and Yemen, Arabs 
have wandered, fought, and fed their flocks, tilling 
the soil but fitfully, passing their lives in patriarchal 
fashion, and remembered after death but when their 
son’s or grandson’s horse stumbles upon their ragged 
headstones grouped about the whitewashed kouba of a 
saint. A world in which men pass their lives so close 
to nature, and in such communion with their flocks, 
that looking at it the incomprehensible, mysterious 
story of the Old Testament becomes as plain as if we 
saw it acted out before our eyes. 
__ Inthe square castle, with its crenellated walls, set in 
its frame of green-leaved apricot and peach trees, lives 
the scriptural ‘‘king”. Time and the march of 
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centuries (which have slipped past unheeded by the 
dwellers in the tents) have changed him to a Moorish 
governor. In all essentials, in his proud, scornful eye, 
his lust for women and for power, in his injustice, or his 
perhaps still more unjust attempts at righteousness ; his 
love of horses, and of a simple prehistoric pomp, he has. 
remained unchanged. Save that he carries a long gun 
balancing on his saddle instead of holding in his handa 
spear, when he rides out to watch the ploughmen work 
(the oxbird, white and Egyptian looking, following the 
plough), the difference is not great. The same white 
flowing clothes, in which even a negro looks majestic, 
the same bare sandalled or soft slippered feet; the 
turban or the strings of camels’ hair bound round the 
head ; no matter if the Moorish kaid hides in a pocket 
of his caftan a cheap Waterbury watch. 

Isaiah and the minor prophets, and he who wrote the 
immoral story of the Jewish harlot Esther, and of Haman, 
her bold compeer, have set down for us the inward and 
perhaps spiritual graces owned by the wicked ‘‘ king”, 
and by the Moorish kaid alike. Lavish in superfluities, 
mean in essentials, after the fashion of the Eastern of 
all time; slow and sententious in their utterance, 
delivering a proverb as if it were something which they 
themselves had lived through, or at the least had met 
with and noted for the first time in set recorded speech, 
the kaid and king touch hands above the world of 
telegraphs and steam. 

The ‘‘king” still lives, for ever set in the pages of 
the minor prophets, as a Roman emperor lives, carved 
in an amethyst; and the kaid, does not the harmless, 
and perhaps unnecessary tourist still depict him for us 
in his primeval childish villainy—a villainy so ele- 
mentary as to be almost virtue, when compared with that 
to which rises the flight of those whose lot is thrown in 
lands of school-boards and the advantages of modern 
life. Around them both the quiet pastoral life flowed 
and flows peacefully, and as unmoved by outside 
influences as is the image of a landscape mirrored in 
a lake. 

To goats’ skin tents, to grassy plains, and the quiet 
life all undisturbed except by fears of the exactions of 
the kaid, which after all to him seemed quite as una- 
voidable as death, Bu’Horma’s thoughts went back 
with longing from the confinement to the barracks, in 
a distant city in the service of his king. Long idle days 
he sat outside the palace gates, starving and dozing, 
whilst flies in thousands buzzed about his ears. Long 


_ days he wandered in bazaars amongst the throngs of 








white robed, noiseless footed citizens. In the long 
tortuous kaiseria, gay with red sashes anu embroidered 
bridles, and handkerchiefs from the far looms of the 
mysterious Manchester, where Christians (Allah in his 
might destroy them all!) labour by day and night, so: 
that the faithful may have wherewithal to wipe off 
sweat, he loitered listlessly. Sometimes he sat and 
listened to the water bubbling in the rills of tiles 
which intersect the mosque, praying at intervals, 
sleeping for hours, a bundle of white rags upon the 
stones; then waking, prayed again, but with his 
thoughts still straying to the tents. Sometimes, upon 
his lord’s behest, perched on a high red saddle, more or 
less dilapidated, and with his gun held upright, like a 
spear, or balancing across the saddle bow, he trotted 
over plains, crossed rivers, and scaled mountains, en- 
during hardships and in peril of his life, to bring the 
news of the arrival of a new lot of bicycles for his. 
liege lord in Fez. As he passed goats’ hair tent, or 
reed-thatched but upon the way, he spoiled the people 
to the utmost of his power, holding, as all the Arabs 
hold, that power is given by God into man’s hand to: 
use, and that authority is to be exercised, or it will 
shortly fall into contempt. 

Although the dwellers in the tents were mere 
facsimiles of what he was himself before his fortune 
called him to the sword, he did not pity them, loving, 
as every Arab does, only his family, and holding all 
mankind an enemy if they are born a mile beyond his 
tent. 

Once, and once only, did Bu’Horma during his. 
service really enjoy and see the real old Arab life of 
blood and plunder, the love of which lies at the root 
of every Arab’s heart. Once, and once only, but so 
acutely that it tinged his life to his last hours, un- 
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settling him, and displacing in his heart at last even 
his birth-love of the low black tents. 

A kaid after, like Ahab, having run his course of 
blood, of tyranny, and lust, and being besides sus- 
pected of having concealed much wealth, the Sultan 
sent an expedition to his castle, to take and bring him 
back to Fez. In anevil hour the kaid, having waxed 
strong, essayed to kick, after the fashion of his 
scriptural prototype, Kaid Jeshurin. Mustering his 
guards, he placed them on the wall, setting 
his women, with turbans on their heads, between 
the ‘‘tapia” battlements to make a show of 
force. His money he threw down a well, and having 
poisoned several jars of oil and honey and some 
loaves of bread, had his best horses saddled in the 
courtyard, and waited, with a train of powder laid to 
his wives’ and children’s rooms, for the assault. He had 
not long to wait, for the emissaries of the court, though 
few in number, had, in the Moorish fashion, made 
themselves friends of the members of the tribe the kaid 
oppressed. Upon their ragged horses, their tattered, 
sand-stained ‘‘haiks” streaming out in the wind, the 
tribesmen mustered as vultures muster to the carcase 
of a camel left upon the road. Carrying their spear-like 
guns hooped round with brass, and with their single 
pointed spurs strapped on their naked ankles, and 
hanging loose below their heels, their bridle hands held 
high on the near side, as they were steering boats, the 
tribesmen with their faces veiled in linen rags soon 
swarmed about the walls. Whirling about like gulls 
upon the wing, they wheeled their horses, firing as 
they turned, after the fashion of the Parthians or 
Comanches, their bullets raising little puffs of dust 
from the mud walls, then pausing to reload, another 
troop advanced, and so the game might have gone on 
for ever, and no one much the worse, as they took care 
to keep well out of range, except just at the moment 
of attack. Inside the kasbah the kaid had little 
need to stimulate his bodyguard, for each man fought, 
not only with a halter almost dangling on his neck but 
with the fear of torture in his mind. The women from 
the courtyard down below passed up the rifles, ready 
loaded, and the men on the walls fired till the guns 
grew hot, killing a horse or two, and now and 
then bringing a soldier to the ground, but as they 
fired the crowd of tribesmen always increased, so that 
the kaid and all his followers knew that their doom 
was sealed. Just about evening time, as the light 
failed, and cartridges within the fort were running 
short, tribesmen and soldiers, dashing to the door, 
forced it and entered with a rush. The kaid, drawing 
a box of cheap Algerian matches from an embroidered 
bag, lighted the train, which fizzled and went out. 
Then springing on his horse, with but three horsemen, 
he galloped through a gate which a black slave held 
ready for him, and in the failing light, amidst a fire of 
desultory shots, soon vanished in the dusk, his dead- 
white face and grey beard dyed with henna peering 
back, for a last look upon his home, as, his legs tucked 
against his horse’s side, with voice, with spurs and bit, 
he urged him on across the plain. 

The setting sun flushed the mud walls a brick-dust 
pink and blended all the crumbling towers and crenel- 
lated battlements into a Babylonian looking mass as 
the wild horsemen and the red-clad soldiers poured into 
the fort. The doomed defenders were soon hacked to 
shreds under the knives of the fierce riders, and then 
the older men commenced the search for money, and 
the rest made for the apartments where the women 
were confined. Before the door two or three soldiers 
of the kaid fired a last volley, and almost before the 
smoke had cleared away were dead, their throats cut 
and their bellies ripped up by the long knives from 
Mequinéz which all the tribesmen wield. In the court- 
yard a donkey, struck by a bullet, slowly bled to death 
amongst the corpses of the kaid’s men, who, naked and 
with their noses and their ears cut off, lay stiffly in the 
dust, their blood coagulating, and the flies already 
buzzing round their wounds. Inside the women’s 
rooms shouting and cries were heard, and the body 
of an old negress, dripping with blood, was hurled 
down from the roof into the yard, where it lay, indecent 
and grotesque, looking like dirty indiarubber in the 
sun, and all was still. Then, the first fury over, the 


women were shared out amongst the men. A tall thin 
Arab girl fell to Bu’Horma’s share. 

‘‘Reeking she came to me,” he said, “from the hot 
kisses of her ravishers. She looked at me, her eyes 
cast down, her veil in tatters, as the tears fell slowly 
down her cheeks. She looked at me, and at once there 
came into my soul that which I never felt. That night 
I spared her, sleeping by my horse, and in the morning 
she was sitting by me, and when I waked she rose and 
took my horse to water at the well.” 

For three days did the conquerors ransack the place 
for money, but found none; and in the meantime 
pate te of them died from eating of the poisoned 
ood. 

Bu’Horma ‘‘ caught in the eyelids” of the Arab girl, 
dozed in the shade until at last the signal came to 
saddle up and ride. Long did the girl plead that she 
might go with him, but he, knowing the precariousness 
of Arab life, or perhaps fearing satiety, or because his 
horse was lame and could not carry double, turned a 
deaf ear, though, as he said ‘‘Her prayers made me 
feel like a young lamb left motherless and which has 
not yet learned to graze”. So taking five and twenty 
dollars, all his share of the sacked kasbah, from his 
bag, he put it in her hand, and rode away erect upon 
his horse, looking out steadfastly upon the plain. 

Years passed away, and still the Sultan never gave 
the word which would enable poor Bu’Horma to return 
to his beloved tents. His beard grew thick upon his 
chin; by careful, well considered theft he had acquired 
good clothes and arms, even a horse, and still he 
lingered lounging at the palace gates, or now and then 
was sent on expeditions against the mountain tribes. 

At last the longed for, almost despaired of, order 
came, and he was free to go. 

At daybreak, mounted on his horse, he passed the 
city gates. Perched on his high red saddle, gun in 
hand, and on his head the high-peaked fez just peeping 
from his turban, which marks the soldier of the 
mahksen, he kept upon his way. At times he ambled 
swiftly at the Eastern pace, which, whilst it bends the 
horse’s legs into fantastic, and almost anti-geometrical 
positions, yet leaves the rider so unshaken in his seat 
that he can carry in his hand a jar of water, and not 
spill a drop ; at others drawing to a walk, but always 
with a wary eye turned upon every side, he rode past 
duar and past kasbah, never alighting from his horse 
till his day’s march was done. 

On the fifth evening he was near his home, and saw 
on every side of him the well-remembered plains. 
Though years had passed, straight as a pigeon homing 
through the air he trotted to the tents. Ali was un- 
changed, the mares fed in the flowery grass ; the colts 
played, whinnying, at their heels; sheep bleated, and 
the camels strayed about, looking as if they had 
survived from some anterior world: all was the same 
as it had been when first he went to Fez. 

Seated upon the ground, his back against the side 
wall of the tent, his father sat, looking but little older 
save for his snowy beard, for time seems to do little on 
an Arab of the plain, except to dry the tissues, and 
make sinews harder than in youth. Gravely his father 
welcomed him as he had only seen him yesterday, 
and then Bu’Horma, getting off his horse, saw and 
embraced his mother, who raised the shrill Lu-Lu 
which Arab women raise to show their joy. Brothers 
and sisters came and stared at him with dry unsym- 
pathetic eyes, having grown up to man’s estate during 
his absence at the capital. 

Night fell, and from the tent which served as mosque 
rang out the call to prayer; cows lowed, and sheep 
and goats were driven to the fold; and in the khaima 
Bu’Horma and his folk ate ‘‘baizar” and drank 
“‘libben” from a great wooden bowl which passed 
from hand to hand. Long did they sit and talk, after 
the fashion of their race, of money and the scarcity of 
bread, and of the price of eggs in Tangier, and if the 
Sultan soon designed to take the field, gathering the 
taxes as he went in person, at the sword’s point, as 
Sultans all have done since first Mohammed drove his 
camels on the road. Much did Bu’Horma tell of Fez, 
and of the wonders of the town, its mosques, its houses 
seven storeys high, and of the tricks of those who 
dwelt there, with much about the Jews, the Christians, 
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and much lore he did unfold of courts and policies, 
and things that he knew nothing of, such as the ship 
our Lord the Sultan had just bought which mounted in 
the air like ‘‘El Borak”, and in three days could go to 
Londrés and come back again to Fez. 

Then when the family lay down to sleep he wandered 
out, and looked at the familiar stars, watching them 
rise above the distant hills, just where they rose when 
he, a boy, kept sheep upon the plain. Long did he 
ponder, thinking much upon the world, and of the girl 
who for three days had held his heart after the sack of 
the kaid’s kasbah in the south. 

Opening his lungs he sniffed up the night air, and 
smelt the well remembered smells, of cows, of sheep, 
of camels, with all the scents which hang about an Arab 
duar from the far Yemen to the Sahara. All was fami- 
liar, and at the same time strange to him; something 
was wanting in the old life, to which he had looked 
back for so many years, and as he stood a feeling 
grew on him that it was best for him to go. Then as 
he walked about his eye fell on his horse eating its 
barley greedily, upon a mat spread out upon the ground. 
He waited patiently till it had finished the last grain, 
and slowly saddled up; then, with a last look at the 
sleeping tents, he mounted silently, and settling his 
haik, touched his horse with the spur, and vanished 
noiselessly upon the road to Fez. Z 

R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


THE FALL OF THE YEAR. 


aE invention of clocks and calendars has perhaps 

done as much as anything else—after the grand 
discovery of living indoors—to cut mankind off from 
familiarity with the ways of Nature. When we draw a 
dial from our poke, instead of judging the slant of the 
shadows across the grass, or refer to printed tables of 
days instead of marking the flowering of the vines or 
the flight of the swallow, we are little likely to re- 
member what we have lost, the advantage of inevitable 
intimacy with the outer world, possessed by those who 
had to take their own observations and work out their 
reckoning for themselves from the signs of earth and 
sky. And not only is there the loss of contact with 
Nature and her moods: the habit of thinking of Time 
as a thing of wheels and escapements in some degree 
distorts our view of her processes. The notion of a 
dial, of continuous circular motion which we commonly 
connect with the sensible pace of Time, is well enough 
in the case of the daily stage, the ‘‘ diurnal round ” 
measured by the visible arc of the greater and lesser 
lights, 

‘‘vigiles mundi magnum versatile templum 
Sol et luna suo lustrantes lumine circum—” 


but to think of the yearly course of the seasons as no 
more than a revolution, as ‘‘ the circling year” or ‘‘ the 
round of months” makes us miss a good deal of its 
inner meaning, some of those finer graces lying under 
the surface of things, which are the province of insight 
as distinct from sight. The old division of Spring and 
Fall is nearer the mark : perhaps the nearest parallel to 
be found is that of the flow and ebb of the sea, with its 
cross-currents, its pauses and momentary returns 
against the main motion, with the hush of the slack 
water brimming at the full tide and the dead wastes 
uncovered at the low. We recognise very generally 
the principle of settings-back of the cycle of change in 
such a rude instance as the customary returns of the 
east wind’s arctic flaws in an English May; but we do 
not sufficicntly observe that all through the year there 
are counter-marches of the seasons, reconnaissances of 
the advancing power which presently vanish and leave 
no trace, reoccupations when the retiring force makes 
unexpected head, and unaccountable truces at the very 
height of the conflict. In this way there are few years 
in which there does not fall an anticipation of autumn 
in what should be the full age of the summer, when 
after heat and thunder-rain overnight, some morning 
breaks cold and still, wrapped in mist that will not 
yield to the sun all the forenoon. It is autumn, beyond 
question; although there may not be one of the 
ordinary and obvious signs to show it. Except per- 


haps here and there in garden and orchard, there is 
no touch of ‘‘a fiery finger on the leaves”. The 
woods carry the sombre black-green of a moist summer, 
the colour that Constable made his own; over their 
dark forms, solid and rock-like, the oaks show a flush 
of fresher green, the vigorous growth of the midsummer 
shoot. Sheaves of the lingering harvest still stand 
here and there along the grey stubble. The swallows 
are still busy, sweeping low along the south side of the 
hedgerow elms, and only beginning, late and early in 
the day, to gather on the roofs in preliminary con- 
gresses of departure. But in a score of minor signs, 
the fall has set its character on the day. The mists 
that filled the meadows with a cold white lake at dawn 
lighten a little as the veiled sun gets power, and almost 
in a moment catch a smothered warmth ; but they will 
not lift altogether, clinging to the drenched earth; and 
at noon the landscape beyond the next hillside fades in 
a grey luminous haze. At most the low-lying vapour 
thins enough to show vague light and dark of formless 
clouds overhead, which touch the fields with a pale 
shimmer or drown them in hollow gloom. The grass 
bears a silver-grey bloom of dew and meshed gossamer, 
across which the shadows, when the sun breaks 
through, lie almost imperceptibly faint. In the muffled 
silence a robin, perching among the brambles close to 
the wayfarer’s path, shrills his little morality of summer 
past : cuckoo and nightingale are gone ; winter comes 
again; the robin is kere, says the minor descant, with 
a power of melancholy curiously out of proportion to 
the scale of the song. 

Melancholy, of the mild-minded sort, is the humour 
of the hour; a temper, as far as it will bear analysis, 
that seems to grow out of the sense of ending and 
departure, the shapes of waste and decay that lie all 
about the path, ragged leaf and shrivelled stem, the 
tangle of spent and seeded growths, beaten down and 
bleached by rain and sun that called them from the 
ground. The neglected pastures, which are the wild 
garden of this end of summer, make a piece of broken 
colour more full and various than either woods and 
meadows can show in spring. Yarrow, eyebright, 
centaury almost smother the wiry bents ; above them 
stands a forest of rusty docks, black and rose hard- 
heads, thistles half purple and half silky down, yellow 
ragworts. But there is no inner grace or meaning in 
the display ; amid these plots of flaunting weeds—ill 
enough, most of them—ragged weather-beaten adven- 
turers, there come to mind the March meadows when 
the daffodils kindled to the sun as the cloud-shadows 
swept away from knolls and hollows, or wet April sun- 
sets on the hyacinths in a wood-clearing. It seems 
hard to believe that only six months ago and on these 
very fields, out of this same air and sun was lit that vivid 
fire which now smoulders and fills the valleys with its 
white reek. The thought of this drowsy hour of arrest 
and decay is a Jong stretch from the thought of the 
lift and impulse of spring, its Bacchic enthusiasm and 
infantine freshness; but it seems almost as far from 
the recollection of summer that was at the height but 
now, the still-ripening, still-expanding time that grew 
richer every hour. There are but two seasons after 
all; the moment after the culmination the great 
change begins, the full tide is already drawing down 
towards the grey deeps. The circle is no true emblem 
of Nature’s year; nothing fits it so well as the old 
parabola of Spring and Fall. 

When noon is gone, the mists break and lift; and 
down to his setting, a clear gold ball behind the hills, 
the sun brings back high summer again, in un- 
diminished sovereignty, save for those who read in a 
paler and less transparent blue of the sky, in shadows 
that soften as they lengthen, in cooler airs that breathe 
under northern hedge-side or covert, the sign-manual 
of autumn set upon the world. For those who care for 
such differences, there are signs to be read in the scale 
of colouring that answers the steady afternoon sun- 
light. As the distinctive tones of Spring were in the 
main infused, refracted light, tinting the ray that 
struck them like precious stones, so the proper hues of 
the Fall are flat reflections coming back to the eye as 
from so much painted canvas. There is nothing of the 
mysterious, nameless colour of early spring, of the 
oppositions and accentuations of light on light vibrating 
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at a pitch which only Turner could follow. Here the 
key is set down to a slower beat, to the atmosphere of 
Constable’s glooming oaks and sweeps of pearly blue 
horizon, or to the gold-brown afterncon of Claude. 
The modification of local colour by change of atmo- 
sphere and the angle of the sun is a subject which has 
hardly received all the attention it deserves ; two of its 
most noticeable distinctions are to be well observed in 
the first days of autumn; the effects of ground-haze, 
first as a semi-opaque wash (to go back to the con- 
venient picture-illustration) which ‘‘ brings together” 
all the planes of the landscape in a scale of cool tones, 
blue-grey, purple-grey, green-grey ; secondly as a 
glaze or varnish, so to say, a transparent warmth of 
gold or bronze according to the hour, mellowing but 
setting down the whole. 

Half an hour after sundown the seal of autumn is 
clear for anyone to read. Thin trails of vapour grow 
along the headlands and over plashy places of the fields. 
Scents of dead leafage and tanned grass come and go 
on shifting airs that are now tepid from the day, now 
chill with the settling dew. Again the robin sings, 
perched close to the listener and eyeing him with side- 
long look as though the song were meant for his ear 
alone, piping the little cadence that touches that dis- 
proportionate melancholy, and ruffling his feathers 
December-wise against the tarnished amber of the 
afterglow. 


Ay PRE ET YS PEAY SPOILT. 


Ties theme of ‘Quality Street”: (produced last 

Wednesday at the Vaudeville Theatre) is that of 
‘* The Finding of Nancy”. Mr. Barrie sets out to show 
us, as did Miss Syrett, the tragedy of a girl in whom 
joy of life is being sapped by years of drudgery—a girl 
growing old without benefit of girlhood. But nothing 
could be more different than the spirit in which the two 
authors have touched their theme. Here we have the 
essential difference between masculine and feminine. 
Miss Syrett it is who sounded the masculine note, Mr. 
Barrie now chiming in with the feminine. Miss Syrett 
went straight to the root of the matter, strong and 
unflinching. Mr. Barrie hovers around jit, smiling 
and sobbing in a very pretty and becoming manner, 
and quite sure that we shall all liken him to an April 
day. Commercially, it is well for Mr. Barrie that he 
behaves thus, since the average playgoer loves this 
kind of behaviour as deeply as he is disturbed and 
annoyed by Miss Syrett’s kind. Artistically, too, it is 
well for Mr. Barrie. Neither his humour nor his pathos 
blends well with any attempt to create seriously from 
the materials of real life. In his descriptions of Thrums 
he was always delightful, for the very reason that his 
Scotch peasants were as remote from reality as are the 
Irish fairies of Mr. Yeats. They were just the creatures of 
his humour and pathos, to be irresponsibly enjoyed by us. 
But when Mr. Barrie begins, as he began in his book 
‘* Tommy and Grizel” and in his play ‘‘ The Wedding 
Guest ”’, to try to tackle seriously the serious real things 
around him, then his pathos runs to mawkishness, and 
his fun is apt to jar; then, moreover, his fundamental 
ignorance of any kind of life outside the local colour 
invented by him degenerates into something of a 
nuisance. Solam glad that of his latest theme he 
has made merely a little fairy story, with characters 
not pretending to be more than shadows cast by 
characters of Miss Jane Austen, and performing a 
shadow-dance of a strictly theatrical kind. Into such 
characters and incidents as we have here may be infused 
quite agreeably any amount of Mr. Barrie’s famous 
mixture—I refer not to the most famous one of all, 
known to us through the advertisements of tobacconists, 
but to that tears-and-laughter mixture, which, I am 
glad to think, must have been found almost equally 
saleable. ‘‘ Quality Street”, in fact, is a thing done in 
Mr. Barrie’s right manner. I cannot describe it better 
than by saying that it is ‘‘sweetly pretty”. It is per- 
haps the sweetliest prettiest thing yet done by Mr. 
Barrie. And if it do not become in England one of 
his most lucrative things, the fault will be not his, but 
rather the fault of its English interpreters. 

Ironically enough, the play suffers in interpretation 
through the very fact which is its main motive: that 


women are ashamed of being no longer young or of 
not looking young. When first is shown to us the 
parlour in Quality Street, Miss Phoebe Throssell is 
twenty years old, Miss Susan thirty or so. Miss Phoebe 
is held to be marriageable, but Miss Susan is regarded 
as being far past the period of her attractions—a 
creature irremeably on the shelf. Yet I vow that 
Miss Marion Terry, as Miss Susan, might have passed, 
physically, for an ingénue. And in exactly similar case 
were three ladies who impersonated three spinsters 
coéval with Miss Susan. After the first act (according 
to the programme) nine years elapse. Not with so 
much as a wing of gossamer do they touch Miss Susan. 
The lady has not aged by one fraction of a second. 
Nor have her three coévals. Nor has her little 
sister. And yet, according to Mr. Barrie, the little 
sister is now a confirmed sufferer from headache and 
‘tired eyes” and other grievous symptoms of eld, 
hastened by the drudgery of keeping a school. Inso- 
much that Valentine Brown, remembering her as she 
was, and now, after long years of absence, seeing her 
as she is, is stung to the quick by the horrid pathos of 
it all. Sois the elder sister. So is everyone—every- 
one, I mean, who does not happen to be on the other 
side of the footlights. To everyone who does happen 
to be in that position, and who sees on the stage not a 
single female arrived at years of discretion, all this talk 
about the tragedy of growing old and forfeiting all that 
in life is lovely does not ring truly enough to draw the 
number of tears which intrinsically it deserves of us. 
Without the illusion of coming eld Mr. Barrie’s play is 
pointless. I urge Mr.: Barrie to go angrily down to 
the theatre and call a dress-rehearsal and insist on 
his rights. Of course, Miss Marion Terry and Miss 
Ellaline Terriss and the rest might argue that the 
notion of a woman being necessarily less attractive at 
the age of thirty than at the age of twenty was an 
absurd notion, refutable by thousands of cases to be 
found in real life. But let not Mr. Barrie be drawn into 
any consideration of modern actuality. He has a per- 
fectly sound case to go on. It is true that in England, 
at this time, women remain young in aspect and in 
spirit for an unconscionably long time. But the fashion 
is quite recent. You need not go so far back as to the 
daguerreotypes in quest of a time when women put all 
grace or coquetry aside, resigning themselves to middle 
age, as soon as their thirtieth birthday was upon them. 
Even a lustre ago, the woman of thirty dressed and 
behaved like an old maid, even as the youngest married 
woman dressed and behaved like a matron. Even to- 
day you need go no further than Germany to find 
an exact parallel to that curious state of things. The 
standards by which youth and age are judged (and, 
therefore, youth and age themselves) vary in various 
times and places. I suppose that the more artificial 
the society, and the more self-conscious its pursuit of 
life, the greater is the tendency to prolong that period 
of life which is regarded as most pleasant. In any 
case, the fact remains that in the early part of this 
century, which is the period of Mr. Barrie’s play, 
women looked, and felt themselves to be, well-stricken 
in years at an age that seems to us vernal. And the 
wilful disregard of that fact by the ladies engaged at 
the Vaudeville is a fault crying for rectification. It is 
strange that even the best actresses are inclined to be 
women first and artists afterwards. And it is a pity 
that authors and stage-managers do not strive more 
manfully to reverse that order. 

I wish it were half so easy to explain what good 
acting is as to explain what isn’t good acting. Such is 
the disparity between the two tasks that one is always 
laying oneself open to the charge of ungraciousness. 
How much more pleasant it wou!d be now to spend my 
time in praise of Miss Marion Terry, with ever so brief 
a disparagement of Miss Ellaline Terriss, than to spend 
it in the following manner! But what can I say of Miss 
Terry, except such words as ‘‘sensibility ” and ‘‘ grace” 
and ‘‘ sincerity” and so forth? I might add how glad 
I was to see a woman really feeling the part she was 
acting, really identifying herself with it (in spirit, 
though not in aspect). But how tame all that would 
be, how unilluminating! I might try to analyse Miss 
Terry’s technique ; but with what chance of success? 
Is not the whole virtue of technique to be invisible, to 
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defy analysis? On the other hand, Miss Ellaline 
Terriss offers a handle for something better than vague 
platitude, by reason of the very fact that she does not 
even begin to act—not, at least, in any strict sense of 
the word. She walks and talks very prettily, and is 
very pretty altogether. But never for one moment 
does she forget herself, still less merge herself for us, 
in the part she is playing. And in ‘‘ Quality Street”, 
alas! she is playing a very important part—a part on 
which rests quite a half of the play’s burden, a part 
requiring infinite skill. All she does with it, in the 
lighter scenes, is to coo and nestle appealingly towards 
the audience, as though she were speaking the tag of 
an old English comedy; whilst in the emotional scenes 
she is like nothing but a school-girl repeating alesson at 
the top of her voice. The voice, I repeat, is very pretty, 
and—but no! why qualify? Miss Terriss, flushed 
by the applause of her uncritical audience, and by the 
peans of critics who think it safer not to discriminate 
between chalk anc cheese, can face with equanimity 
my little plain truth. Of Mr. Seymour Hicks, as 
Valentine Brown, all that can be said is that from the 
moment of his first entry into the Miss Throssells’ 
parlour he behaves only as though he were playing 
football ; and all that can be hopefully suggested to 
him is that he might try, by degrees, to make it 
parlour-football. The rules of the latter game are, I 
believe,;. quite simple—simpler far, anyhow, than the 
rules of acting. Max. 


THE SUN LIFE OFFICE. 


fl isk. progress of a great institution like the Sun Life 

Assurance Society is a matter of importance to a 
great many people. At the end of last year, when a 
Valuation of its liabilities was made, there were over 
34,000 policies in force, assuring more than £ 14,000,000. 
Apart, however, from those directly interested as 
policy-holders in the office the increasing prosperity of 
the Society in recent years is a fact to be noted with 
satisfaction by everyone at all concerned in insurance 
matters. 

The Sun Life has long been one of the best known 
insurance companies, and the public are very apt to 
buy their policies from companies whose names are 
familiar ; on this account the Society had a popularity 
which some years back was hardly merited by the 
results of its policies and its methods of management. 
Its methods were changed, and the story of its subse- 
quent progress is one of unqualified success. The 
results of its quinquennial investigation prove how well 
its affairs have been handled, and how completely the 
work of reform has been accomplished. 

The new business reported last year is larger in 
amount than on any previous occasion, and as the ex- 
penses of the Society amount to only about 16 per cent. 
of the premiums as compared with more than 20 per 
cent. in some previous years, this constitutes a good 
report, Since it is notoriously difficult to make an in- 
crease of new business accompany a decrease in the 
rate of expenditure. Doubtless a large amount of this 
new business consisted of policies effected without 
medical examination, to which the Sun has given such 
prominence. When the experiment of insuring lives 
without medical examination was commenced there 
were many people who doubted whether adequate pre- 
cautions could be taken for maintaining a good rate of 
mortality ; but we believe the experience of the Sun 
has proved that this is perfectly possible, and that the 
absence of medical examination is attractive to many 
policy-holders. Of course the office is careful to make 
inquiries about the health of applicants before ac- 
cepting them. The proposals for new policies re- 
ceived in 1901 were 6,647: the policies actually issued 
were 5,213. Although some of the applications may 
have been ‘‘ not completed” when the accounts were 
made up, there is no doubt that a large! proportion of 
the 1,400 applications which did not result in policies 
were declined on the score of health. 

It is, however, from the Valuation Returns that the 
most important information can be obtained. The 
policies were valued by the Institute of Actuaries’ Tables 
with interest at 3 per cent., and on this basis the funds 








exceed the liabilities by £632,000. Of this amount 
£100,000 is held in reserve, and £515,000 distributed 
among proprietors and policy-holders. The proprietors’ 
share is the large amount of £100,000, or nearly 20 per 
cent. of the distributed surplus, an arrangement which 
necessarily has a prejudicial effect upon the bonuses 
given to the holders of participating policies. On this 
occasion, however, policy-holders are likely to be well 
satisfied with the results, since the bonuses are con- 
siderably larger than those declared at the previous 
Valuation, five years ago. 

For some years the Society has been transacting 
Accident insurance with good results, which should have 
the effect of further improving the good position of the 
shareholders. The premiums received in I901 were 
£80,000, and the claims and expenses £33,000. The 
profit on the business, together with interest on Acci- 
dent funds, enabled this fund to be increased from 
£143,000 to £196,000. The Accident claims on the 
Sun seem almost invariably to constitute an unusually 
small proportion of the Accident premiums, and if this 
fortunate state of things can be continued, and this 
department be developed as successfully as the Life 
business has been, the proprietors will find themselves 
possessed of a very valuable addition to their property. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ETIQUETTE OF QUOTATION. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


61 Friends Road, East Croydon, 
I5 September, 1902. 

S1r,—The cry is ‘ Verify, verify, verify!” ; and the 
cry is, I think, a good one. In fact, J sometimes feel 
inclined to have one on my own account at the number 
of misquotations I meet at every step. Still, the cry 
is not a new one: Locke, in his ‘‘ Essay on the Human 
Understanding ”, hints at the necessity for the verifica- 
tion of quotations. He says, or rather writes, or—let 
us try to be as accurate as possible—wrote (type- 
writing machines did not, I think, exist at the time) as . 
follows (bk. 4, ch. xvi., § 11): 

“« He that has but ever so little examined the citations 
of writers, cannot doubt how little credit the quotations 
deserve, where the originals are wanting ; and conse- 
quently how much less quotations of quotations can be 
relied on.” 

It seems to me, however, that very often something 
more is needed for correct quotation than mere verbal 
accuracy, although this, too, is absolutely necessary. 
Injustice may be done to the person quoted in several 
ways, such as— 

(a) Suppressing some preceding or following material 
word or words ; 

(5) Representing as original something that the per- 
son quoted simply guotes himself ; 

(c) Neglecting to take into account the surrounding 
circumstances. 

One instance of each of the above sins will suffice to 
make my meaning clear, and perhaps draw attention to 
other similar sins Against what ought to be recognised 
as the etiquette of quotation. I, of course, am now 
only referring to dzvect quotation. 

(z) Some time ago J met with the following quotation 
(translated) from Montaigne : 

‘‘T have gathered a posie of other men’s flowers, and 
nothing but the thread that binds them is mine own.” 

The ordinary reader would, naturally, conclude that 
these words represented Montaigne’s own sentiments 
as to his own work ; but on verifying (after some trouble 
I found ihe passage in the Essays, book 3, chap. xii.) 
I saw that the preceding words modified the sense 
“*. .. comme quelqu’un pourroit dire de moi, que 
jay seulement faict icy un amas de fleurs estrangieres, 
n’y ayant fourny du mien que le filet 4 leslier ”. Further 
on, Montaigne says: ‘‘c’est le rebours de mon des 
seing”, &c, and a foot-note informs us that the firs¢ 
edition has very few quotations. 

(0) Beaconsfield may be (and I think often is) credited 
with having originated the phrase ‘‘ Sanitas sanitatum, 
omnia sanitas”’, but on reference to the speech in which 
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he used it (3 April, 1872), it will be seen that he is 
only quoting someone else, The words are: ‘‘A great 
scholar and a great wit, 300 years ago, said”, &c. 
{Probably he referred to Ménage. | 

(c) Many people are under the impression that the 
phrase ‘‘ Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat” 
really expresses Dr. Johnson’s sentiments, but it was 
only said ironically and parodies the line in Brooke’s 
play (‘‘ The Earl of Essex ”’) 

‘“Who rules o’er freemen, should himself be free”. 

Said Johnson, ‘‘I cannot agree with you, it might as 
well be said”, &c. (Boswell’s ‘‘ Life”’, vol. iv., p. 304, 
1824 edition). 

If you take a picture out of its frame, see that it is 
not damaged in removal; do not pass off a copy as an 
original—knowingly of course; and see that when 
placed in a different light a wrong impression is not 
produced of the artist’s work. 

Another quotation, to conclude this letter : 

‘* Parmi tous ces grands éloges, il n’y en a guére qui 
fui fasse plus d’honneur que celui qui se rapporte a 
Pexactitude de citer. C’est un talent beaucoup plus 
rare que l’on ne pense.” 

(P. Bayle—Dict. historique et critique, 
«¢ Sanchez (Thomas) ”.) 


article 


Yours faithfully, 
EDWARD LATHAM. 


P.S.—Is anyone ready to draw up a code of etiquette 
for quoters? It might have a good effect. There is 
also a vast field of operations for anyone who has the 
time and inclination to verify quotations of quotations. 


THE INACCURACIES OF AUTHORS. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvVIEw. 


U.S. Consulate, Havre. 


Sir,—In the Saturpay Review of 13 September, 
Mr. Algernon Warren directs attention to the inaccura- 
cies contained in the works of certain men of letters. 
Such inaccuracies, and, I may add, anachronisms, are 
innumerable, and the few which are cited by Mr. 
Warren are by no means the most amusing. 

In ‘ Ivanhoe” a knight of Richard I. holds converse 
with a contemporary of William the Conqueror, who 
was Richard’s great-grandfather. 

In ‘‘The Newcomes”, Clive ina letter dated 183-, 

asks ‘‘ Why have we no picture of the Sovereign and her 
August Consort from Smee’s brush?” The reason was 
probably due to the fact that there was no Prince 
Consort before 1840. 
_ The moon seems to be a very dangerous planet for 
writers to trifle with: in ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines” 
Rider Haggard makes an eclipse of this satellite take 
place at the new instead of the full moon—an astro- 
nomic impossibility. In the ‘‘Children of Gibeon” 
Walter Besant has caused a new moon to rise in the 
east at two o’clock in the morning. The most casual 
observer has, without doubt, noticed that the new 
moon appears in the western sky, and sets from the 
moment it becomes visible. 

Wilkie Collins has made, in his novels, some ex- 
tremely ludicrous mistakes, but he took great pains to 
guard against them as far as possible. For instance: 
before describing the illness of any of his characters 
he invariably consulted a physician regarding the 
symptoms, in order that his description of the same 
might not be inaccurate. 

Trollope makes Andy Scott come ‘‘ whistling up the 
street with a cigar in his mouth”. 

At the close of ‘‘ Around the World in Eighty Days” 
the hero arrives triumphantly at his club just as the 
clocks of London strike Zen minutes to twelve ! 

A Paris journal recently recorded the discovery in 
the Seine of the nude corpse of a man with ten sous in 
his waistcoat pocket. But this was scarcely more 
paradoxical than the case of Robinson Crusoe, who 
before divesting himself of his clothes to swim to the 
wreck, took precaution to fill his pockets full of 
biscuits. 

In ‘ Don Quixote”, Sancho continues to ride on his 
ass after having lamented the animal’s death. 

The anachronisms and errors of Shakespeare are too 











well known to require repetition. He speaks of cannon 
in the reign of King John, a century and a half before 
their invention ; he refers to printing in the reign of 
Henry II. ; of clocks in the time of Cassar, makes Hector 
quote Aristotle, and Coriolanus refer to Cato. He 
introduces a billiard table into the house of Cleopatra, 
makes Delphos an island, and gives a sea coast to 
Bohemia. 

In ‘‘ Charles O’Malley”? Lever makes Andalusia the 
capital of Portugal. 

But there is such a thing as going to extremes in 
discovering and pointing out inaccuracies in the works 
of others; and this was a notable foible of an Irish 
Astronomer Royal whose scepticism regarding the 
astronomic accuracy of the following lines from Wolfe’s 
** Burial of Sir John Moore” led him to investigate the 
matter : 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sod with our bayonets turning ; 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light, 
And our lanterns dimly burning. 


The result of the Astronomer Royal’s calculations 
proved conclusively that the moon could not have 
possibly been shining, either brilliantly or mistily, at 
the time of the hero’s burial for the reason that at the 
hour in question it was far below the horizon. 

A rather amusing instance of a case where the 
author of some well-known verses makes a mistake 
(no doubt intentionally) and rectifies it, at the last 
moment, in the most convenient way, is illustrated in 
the terminal verses of the famous French song of 
** Malbrouck”’, which the Rev. Francis Mahony has 
translated as follows : 


He’s dead! he’s dead as a herring! 
For I beheld his ‘‘ berring ”’, 

And four officers transferring 

His corpse away from the field. 


One officer carried his sabre, 

And he carried it not without labour, 
Much envying his next neighbour, 
Who only bore a shield. 


The third was a helmet bearer, 
That helmet which on its wearer 
Filled all who saw with terror, 
And covered a hero’s brains. 


Now, having got so far, I 

Find that (by the Lord Harry !) 
The fourth is left nothing to carry 
So there the fact remains. 


It is quite apparent that the writer of the foregoing 
verses which record in rhyme the exploits and death 
of the illustrious John Churchill was well aware of the 
fact that he was not dead at all. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


JoHN PRESTON BEECHER. 


‘*THE KEY TO JANE EYRE.” 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Manchester, 16 September, 1902. 

Sir,—In a survival of the old-style controversial 
satire, and with the jocundity of irresponsibility, your 
correspondent H.V.R. asks ‘‘ to be the first to proclaim 
that ‘Jane Eyre’ was really written by Frederic 
Montagu”. Certainly H.V.R. is the first; I trust he 
also will be the last. I may say, in spite of H.V.R.’s 
having had the misadventure, whilst striking attitudes, 
to misrepresent my article on ‘‘ The Key to Jane Eyre”, 
that w7thout Mr. Montagu’s little work, ‘‘ Jane Eyre” 
and ‘‘ Wuthering Heights”, and likewise in some 
particulars, ‘‘ Shirley” and ‘‘ Villette”, were to the 
world, practically locked books. I cannot undertake, 
however, here and now to give, for the peculiar benefit 
of your correspondent, an advanced lesson on “* The 
Key to Jane Eyre”. His letter is evidence that he has 
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yet to learn his first lesson. May I endeavour to assist 
him with one or two of the difficulties that apparently 
perplex him? There is that of the choice of the name 
of Jane. ‘‘ Montagu”’, says H.V.R., ‘‘ saw the cave of 
a fairy called Jannet. Hence the uncommon name of 
Jane”. He should have said, ‘‘the uncommon name 
of Fairy Janet or Fairy Jane coupled with the still more 
common name of Aire spelt so very naturally Eyre”. 

Let H.V.R. compare Mr. Montagu’s description 
where the fairy comes to him at evening with that 
Charlotte Bronté. gives where Rochester is telling 
Adéle how Jane Eyre came to him in the meadow at 
sundown. Why does Miss Bronté talk of the fairy 
cave in the moon while Emily Bronté, in ‘‘ Wuthering 
Heights”, openly permits the Fairy Cave to be in 
Penistone Crags? When H.V.R. can answer that 
question he will be making some little progress in 
understanding the subject. His remarks anent the 
ladder and trapdoor “‘ properties” would give one to 
believe he is unaware that ‘‘a property ” may be solely 
responsible for the creation of an incident; but the 
generous self-denial which he exercises in ignoring the 
opportunity of dealing with such ‘‘ uncommon” names 
as Helen and Georgiana, mentioned in the article, 
leaves one in doubt as to his really being on good terms 
with his own pen. It may be, even, that in truth he 
does not admire the genius of the Bronté sisters as 
much as does the writer of ‘‘ The Key to Jane Eyre”. 
Assuredly H.V.R. does not appear to understand the 
nature of their genius. 

J. MALHAM-DEMBLEBY. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEw. 


Bradford, 16 September, 1902. 


Sir,—H.V.R. would not have us jump to conclu- 
sions. But he is hardly a successful practitioner of his 
text, if we may judge from the opinion he ascribes to 
Mr.Malham-Dembleby. I, personally, read the article he 
cites without the smallest suspicion that its writer held 
the melodramatic skeleton of ‘‘ Jane Eyre” to be the 
chief charm of the book, or awarded to Montagu any 
laurels whatever in connexion withit. Your contributor 
took it for granted, I presumed, that ex nihilo nihil fit— 
that circumstance of some sort had suggested to 
Charlotte Bronté the dry bones into which her great 
genius breathed life. And in putting his finger on what 
he conceives, with much appearance of truth, to have 
composed this circumstance, Mr. Malham-Dembleby 
does no more than help to fill one at least of the irritat- 
ing gaps common to the biographies of most great 
writers of fiction. Wrong ground, surely, on which to 
base a charge of lese majesté. 

Apart from the striking coincidences specified by your 
contributor, his hypothesis receives weight from the 
clue it supplies to the character of Jane. A personality 
more tantalising todefine in a few words it would be 
dificult to conceive. We have all been under the spell 
of her teasing and dainty wit, flashing with delightful 
unexpectedness from some dark recess of her nature, of 
her odd wilfulness, her inscrutability, the curious 
piquancy that is hers at all times intertwined with and 
lending a strange charm to her womanhood. But it 
was not easy to find a word to characterise her. Mr. 
Malham-Dembleby’s suggestion supplies it—Elfin Jane. 


Yours truly, F. R. STANLEY EELES. 


THE NEED OF WOMEN COLONISTS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Str,—The White Book on the Conference at the 
Colonial Office is good reading, inasmuch as it reveals 
the ineradicable ‘‘ slimness” of even the best type of 
Boer mind, and shows that Mr. Chamberlain has 
realised that there are limits to the coddling of Boer 
susceptibilities. Magnanimity, Sir, is a very fine word, 
but it often carries a Pecksniffian flavour. It seems to 
say, ‘Cock me up! Whata noble generous large- 








hearted fellow I am!” Whilst nourishing one’s self- 
conceit, this complacent virtue is often in its operation 
more hurtful than some vices. A virtue demands 
reciprocity quite as much as a trade. I do not say that 
magnanimity may not elevate a man’s character, just 
as unrequited love may ennoble it, but to be actively 
useful there must be a fitting return. In the old days 
of chivalry and single combats no doubt magnanimity 
was an essential condition of true knighthood, and 
even in the present day the man who hits a fallen 
adversary is acur. But, however it may be with indi- 
viduals, magnanimity between States is a virtue to be 
handled gingerly. An Indian emperor marching at the 
head of a powerful army to crush a Moslem rival found 
the enemy engaged in besieging a great Rajpoot 
fortress. Unwilling to impede so righteous a work as 
a Holy War against the infidel, Humayun stayed his 
hand, and waited till his adversary was free to meet 
his attack. It was by such Quixotism that he found 
himself a fugitive and exile from his empire for the 
space of sixteen years. It was magnificent, but it was 
not the way to make war. 

Now we are pluming ourselves with much self-content 
upon our magnanimity towards the Boers. Heaven 
knows, we have been magnanimous enough! I will 
not go back to the time when the matchless glamour 
of Mr. Gladstone dazzled the eyes of all idealists with 
the wondrous spectacle after Majuba. Nor will I refer 
to the large-hearted generosity with which we en- 
couraged the Boers to accumulate arms and stores 
against the coming fight, which magnanimity has cost 
us 20,000 lives and 200,000,000 pounds. I will speak 
only of the war and after. Did we not add a year’s 
cost in men and money by our magnanimity after taking 
Pretoria? Did we not support the families of our 
enemies, so that the men might fight us unimpeded ? 
Then we gave them such terms as no vanquished ever 
had the right to expect from a conqueror, and to wind 
up we made them a present of three millions as pocket 
money to start life again. I do not deny that much 
more than three millions is needed to replenish the 
farms of South Africa, but I wish the money had been 
given to settle the Boers anywhere ou/szde the Empire. 
And now, having conquered the land, it looks as if the 
Government was ‘‘ wobbly” on the plain duty of sub- 
dividing and expropriating it for the benefit of the 
general mass of the population. 

Surely this is magnanimity sufficient, like evil, for 
the day. Yet there is one more example of it, which to 
my mind is the most pernicious of all. We are grown 
so tender-hearted that we do not like even to hint that 
we intend to fill the new colonies with English people. 
With whom else, Sir, should we fill them, in the name 
of common sense? Do we wish to prepare another 
Boer war by encouraging a predominantly hostile popu- 
lation, or do we mean to Anglicise South Africa? Let 
there be no vain talk of ‘‘ fusion of races”, at least 
before the twenty-first century. For the present 
century the new colonies will be either British or Boer 
according as one or other race numerically as well as 
politically predominates, and unless we wish to see the 
whole struggle repeated in the near future it is our 
bounden duty to people the Transvaal and Orange 
Colony with English people of the right sort. We 
cannot assimilate the Boers, at present if at all, 
though they may easily absorb our sparse minority 
in the colonies. If we cannot assimilate, we must 
swamp them. It is only cant to pretend that we 
mean anything else. The land must be so expro- 
priated and divided that holdings can be supplied 
to as many industrious and capable Englishmen as can 
be induced to settle there. We will not rob the Boer 
farmers—though before the surrender terms were 
arranged we had ample right to confiscate their lands— 
but we will take care by buying up land that room is 
found for English farmers beside them. Lord Milner 
is fully alive to all this: let us only hope that no more 
magnanimity in Downing Street will tie his hands. 

A large number of men are already eager to settle in 
the new territories, and doubtless, as things become 
quieter and more markets are opened, more railways 
laid, and a larger town population established, there 
will be a steady and growing influx not only of indus- 
trial but of agricultural settlers. It is to be hoped that 
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everything possible will be done to encourage them. 
But we have it on high authority that it is not good for 
man to live alone, and (to come to lower levels) Van 
Riebeck reported to the Dutch Government in 1659 that 
‘working with unmarried men is very unstable and 
rests but on loose screws”. Van Riebeck modestly 
enough wanted ‘‘at least twenty lusty farmers’ mar- 
riageable daughters” to replenish Cape Colony; we 
want, it appears, about seventy thousand! I am only 
going upon the figures given in the striking article on 
“‘The Crying Need of South Africa” in the current 
“Quarterly Review ”’, and those figures are admittedly 
based upon imperfect data. Still, whether the ‘‘ short- 
age” of women in Cape Colony, Natal, Orange Colony, 
Transvaal, and Rhodesia amounts to 69,000 or less, it 
is perfectly plain that woman at this moment is without 
exaggeraticn the crying need of South Africa. What 
is the Government doing to meet this urgent demand ? 
As far as I know, absolutely nothing. Mr. Chamberlain 
has indeed given his cordial approval to the admirable 
efforts of the South African Expansion Committee of 
the British Women’s Emigration Association, but some- 
thing more solid than approval is needed. The society 
has wide ramifications, and is doing its utmost to help 
out some of the mzllzon surplus English, Scotch, and 
Irish women and protect them until they have found 
situations, but it is hampered by want of funds. What 
is wanted is a Government free passage, a Government 
subvention for women’s hostels, and perhaps some 
system of loans for outfit and temporary maintenance 
repayable out of salary. This is one clear duty before 
us. 

There is another point. It scarcely sounds decent to 
cart women out to the colonies for the simple purpose 
of matrimony however laudable in itself and approved 
by ancient precedent. Some women, I am told, are 
not ‘‘ nice” to marry, whilst, strange as it may appear 
to mere men, other women do not care about marriage. 
Anyhow, although, to put it delicately if scripturally, to 
“be fruitful and multiply” is a very necessary and 
patriotic duty in the British colonies, it is quite clear 
that a woman colonist, be she wife or maid, must be a 
handy body, able to do a great many useful and profit- 
able things. A colonist’s wife holds no sinecure, and 
must turn her hand to everything. I ask then, what 
are we doing towards training women for colonial 
work? As a Government, again, the reply is 
“nothing”. A few private societies and institutions 
are doing their little best. A fortnight ago the 
SATURDAY REVIEW spoke encouragingly of the Horti- 
cultural College at Swanley, Kent, which for a dozen 
years past has successfully trained a number of women 
in scientific gardening, dairy-work, beekeeping, 
poultry management, and other branches of what in 
France is called la petite culture—the very work that 
a woman colonist ought to know thoroughly. The 
Swanley College has now opened—as you will see from 
the enclosed circular—a Colonial branch for the express 
purpose of preparing women for duties in the colonies, 
and it works in connexion with the British Women’s 
Emigration Association, and the South African Ex- 
pansion Committee, which already has hostels in 
various parts of South Africa for the reception and 
protection of women colonists. I, for one, have great 
hopes of the good results of this excellent beginning : 
it is the one thing needed at present for our purpose— 
for training ought in any case to precede emigration. 
But Swanley College, like the Emigration Association, 
requires support to enable it to meet the increasing 
applications and demands on its resources. There 
should be fifty Swanleys, and each should receive a 
government grant in aid of colonial training. When I 

ink of the appalling waste of public money in dupli- 

d officials and extravagant contracts and every sort 

f obbery throughout the country—to say nothing of 
the three millions presented to our late enemies—it 
seers amazing that the trifle needed for an obvious 
publ¢ duty, a mere matter of a few thousands perhaps, 
has nt already been spontaneously and ungrudgingly 

id in order to make our new colonies English 
provid ™, ; : 
ot mei lJ Peas but in fact, the homes of English 

nglish women. 
PORES I am, Sir, &c. 
Civis BRITANNICUS. 











REVIEWS. 


RELIGIOUS TRUTH AND SCIENTIFIC. 


‘‘ The Conflict of Truth.” By F. H. Capron. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1902. tos. 6d. 


qr harmonise the seemingly so hostile claims of 

science and of religion on our intellectual allegi- 
ance is a noble task, and one that in the worthy 
execution might tax to the uttermost the powers of the 
greatest mind. But this work is emphatically not one 
to be taken in hand lightly or unadvisedly by any man. 
Zeal and honest intentions are in such a business 
impotent to counteract the mischief : mischief which 
must be done alike to the cause of religion and 
of science when the work of conciliation is attempted 
with an inadequate understanding of the problem 
to be solved. Let us not then be judged wanting 
in sympathy with Mr. F. H. Capron’s object, or in 
recognition of his respectable literary ability, if we 
state frankly that he seems to us to have no real 
appreciation of the character of the task to which he 
has addressed himself and the scope of the attainments 
needed for its successful accomplishment. His initial 
limitations of the issues at stake are enough, we hold, to 
put his performance out of court both with the sober 
student of natural science and with the enlightened 
theologian. Science he crudely identifies with Mr. 
Spencer’s ten volumes of synthetic philosophy, which 
he oddly fancies to be the only completely systematic 
body of philosophic thought ever given to the world. 
By religion he understands the Bible, or rather such 
portions of the Bible as lend themselves to his purposes. 
He proceeds therefore to harmonise religion and 
science by the simple process of showing that certain 
portions of the Scriptures, notably the cosmogonies of 
the Pentateuch, with a little dexterous forcing can 
be made to yield the peculiar doctrines of Mr. Spencer’s. 
‘* First Principles ”. 

It is strange that the author should never suspect on 
how shifting a foundation of sand his elaborate system 
of deductions is based. Though he tells us in his 
opening chapter that he intends to take the Biblical 
statements in their natural and ordinary sense, one has 
not to read far to come upon specimens of exegesis 
which are neither ordinary nor natural. The methods of 
interpretation which enable Mr. Capron, for instance, to 
discover the kinetic theory of gases in the assertion 
that the ‘‘ Spirit of God moved on the face of the 
waters ” would equally well enable him to find in the 
narrative of Genesis any other true or false physical 
speculation he might please. But a far more serious 
defect than even this arbitrariness of interpretation is 
the crudity of his conception of the conflicting forms of 
truth which he proposes to harmonise. We gravely 
doubt whether any reputable theologian would assent 
to Mr. Capron’s identification of religion with a body of 
cosmological speculations based upon arbitrary exegesis 
of the scriptural text. Certainly the New Testament 
writers seem to have held that the Scriptures were given 
for other purposes than our instruction in the principles 
of molecular physics, nor does it appear that they would 
have thought the authority of their own writings 
dependent on a supernatural exemption from current 
astronomic errors. On the other side it is more than 
doubtful whether philosophers and men of science will 
agree to accept Mr. Capron’s adoring estimate of the 
synthetic philosophy. The specialists in the empirical 
sciences are notoriously far from accepting Mr. Spencer’s 
facts as everywhere above suspicion, and what the fore- 
most of living authorities think of his methods of 
reasoning may be gathered from the merciless criticism 
of Professor James Ward in his recent Gifford 
Lectures. In the present state of scientific and philo- 
sophic opinion the cause of religion could not be more 
effectually damaged than by proving its identity with 
the cause of an already moribund metaphysical system. 
Mr. Capron would have done well to remember how 
dearly the Medizeval Church had to pay at the revival 
of learning for its identification of the interests of 
Christianity with those of Aristotelianism, and to have 
taken heed to the warning of a greater philosopher than 
Mr. Spencer against the abuse of scriptural documents. 
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‘Ex divinorum et humanorum malesana admistione”’, 
says Bacon with his usual judgment, “‘non solum 
educitur philosophia phantastica, sed etiam religio 
heretica. Itaque salutare admodum est, si mente 
sobria fidei tantum dentur que fidei sunt”’. 

How then, it may be asked, if religion and science 
are not in the end two names for a single body of doc- 
trines, can both be the truth? The problem cannot be 
‘solved without raising in earnest the question which, 
according to Bacon, Pilate asked in jest, What is truth ? 
And this question. takes us straight to the heart of 
metaphysical and epistemological inquiries which Mr. 
Capron, like his master, ignores. It is not for us to 
propound a positive solution of the problem here, but 
we may at least indicate the nature of the issues which 
any valid ‘‘ conciliation” of science and religion has to 
face, Before we can tell whether the truth of science 
and that of religion must be the same, we must know 
whether truth itself is one or many. We must know 
what are the specific human interests which find their 
satisfaction in religious faiths and in scientific hypo- 
theses respectively, and whether these interests are 
identical or different. For, if they should ultimately 
prove to be radically different, it may well be that 
“truth” too has diverse meanings for religion and for 
science. And there will then be no ‘‘ conflict” between 
the two truths, except where it is provoked by the un- 
philosophic determination, exhibited by Mr. Capron 
and the authorities he follows, to give unto Faith the 
things of science and to science the things of Faith. 

It would be impossible to discuss here with any 
adequacy the meaning of ‘‘truth” as ascribed to the 
ideas of religion, but the suggestion of the last para- 
graph may be illustrated by some simple reflections on 
the meaning of ‘‘ truth” in the physical sciences. It is 
an obvious fact, though too often forgotten, that the 
primary interests subserved by physical science are 
practical. It is by no means out of purely religious 
needs, as Mr. Capron assumes, that astronomy, 
mensuration, and other primitive sciences have arisen. 
If the desire to regulate the calendar was largely due 
to the requirements of sacrificial ritual, it is at least 
equally dependent, as in point of fact is also the desire 
to accomplish ritual obligations, on the practical 
necessities of agriculture. Neither the earliest develop- 
ments of science nor those of religious tradition and 
cultus can be properly understood if we lose sight of 
the fact that both are, in their first beginnings, 
essentially industrial. And, in the main, even our most 
abstract and complicated scientific hypotheses retain 
unmistakeable traces of this industrial origin. They 
are one and all devices for the purpose of the 
practical computation and _ prediction of natural 
events, and their ‘‘truth”’ means no more than their 
adequacy for this purpose. So long as they enable us 
to accomplish it satisfactorily, it is a matter of pure 
indifference to physical science, though not to meta- 
physics, whether they correspond to anything that really 
exists at all. The atomic theory, fer instance, would 
lose none of its truth for physical science, as a method 
of conceiving natural processes, though an atom were 
to be proved as imaginary a quantity as the square root 
of—1, provided only that the theory afforded the most 
‘convenient means for calculation and prediction. Truth, 
for the purposes of physical science, in a word means 
usefulness for calculation and nothing more. On the 
other hand, whatever may be the precise meaning of 
“*truth ” in connexion with the doctrines of religion, itis 
at least clear that the primary interest religious truths 
subserve is that of enabling a man to take heed to his 
ways and order his life aright. It may well be, then, 
that the truth of Faith is one thing and that of science 
another, The truth of religion need no more imply the 
absence from Scripture of errors in physics than the 
truth of physics implies its sufficiency as a rule of 
conduct. And the true harmony between science and 
religion may be won by pointing out that conflict is 
only possible between truths of the same order. 

Where these fundamental considerations of meta- 
physics are neglected we get such mishandling of the old 
cosmogonies as is strikingly illustrated by Mr. Capron’s 
treatment of the problem of human antiquity. Not 
aware perhaps that it is no part of religious orthodoxy 
to accept the story of Adam as an actual history, Mr. 


* Chateaubriand. A little while later one vag 


Capron ‘‘reconciles” the Biblical narrative with the 
results of anthropological research by the assumption 
that the neolithic men, of whose high psychical develop- 
ment their marvellously delicate art still bears witness, 
were not human at all in the religious sense of having a 
capacity for spiritual life; Adam, though not the first 
member of the species homo, was yet the first man to 
possess a spiritual existence. And, it is suggested, the 
extermination of the Canaanites by the Hebrews may 
be justified to the Christian conscience by the comfort- 
able reflection that the victims may have been descen- 
dants of Adam’s non-spiritual predecessors. Such a 
harmony scarcely seems to call for serious criticism. 
There is no hint whatever in the language of Genesis of 
any such distinction between men created in God’s 
image and men not so created. And it appears certain 
that the subsequent narrative assumes that all human 
acts were the invention of Adam’s posterity (cf. 
Genesis 11. 5, ‘‘There was not a man to till the 
ground”, iv., 2, 20, 21, 22.) There can indeed be only 
one method of harmonising Scripture with science on 
this point which will bear investigation, and that is to 
recognise that the religious truth of the narrative lies 
in its insistence upon man’s spirituality and relation of 
sonship to God, and is entirely independent of the 
pentateuchal writer’s belief as to the historic antiquities 
of the human race. If Mr. Capron’s extraordinary views 
as to the meaning of the Hebrew words translated by 
‘create ” and ‘‘replenish”’ in their defiance of sound 
philology exemplify the ‘‘fantastic philosophy”, his 
ethical inference about the extermination of the 
Canaanites—itself according to the soundest modern 
authorities a fact of doubtful authenticity—and his 
dangerous approximation to the formal theological 
heresy of a ‘‘double soul” equally illustrate the 
‘‘heretical religion’ which is the inevitable product 
of the comparison between the radically distinct spheres 
of religious and scientific truth. 


DUMAS THE ELDER. 


‘“‘ Alexandre Dumas (pere). His Life and Works.” 
By Arthur F. Davidson. London: Constable. 
1902. 12s. 6d. 

HIS foolish and garrulous book need never have 
been written ; and it would not have been written 

had not so many other writers written about Dumas 
during the last twenty years. The list of acknowledg- 
ments to other writers given in Mr. Davidson’s preface 
shows how much had been done ere he set to work; 
his book itself shows how little he has added to what 
had been done. In four hundred and twenty-six pages 
he contrives to leave us in a complete mist as to what 

Dumas did and why he did it. The apology for the 

length of the book is merely ridiculous. It is indeed 

arrogant with the pride that apes humility. If a man 
thinks of writing a book he ought first to have some- 
thing to say and the courage to say it; if he has 
nothing to say or lacks the courage to say it he ought 
not to write the book. We detest such sentences as 
that in which Mr. Davidson says he has been ‘‘ guided 
only by my own very fallible judgment”. When a journa- 
list has to write the life-history of someone who died 
yesterday he may be excused—even praised—if he 
apologises for any apparently dogmatic judgments. 

But Dumas did not die yesterday. He died a good 

number of years ago; all his work has been carefully 

studied; his letters have been carefully read and 
published. Why, then, this Academic attitude of 
reserve ? 

Of all literary men—that is to say, of all men why, 
have lived by their pen, lived with it and for it alone 
Dumas is surely the easiest to understand. 
Henley, in that magnificent chapter in ‘‘ Views ; 
Reviews”, summed him up completely ; and that } 
masterly essay is worth a hundred such books as 
Dumas came in on the tide of romanticism ; 
though it is a little mean to say of a man, w 
done his life’s work valorously and gone to hi 
that he was ‘‘ only part of amovement ”, itcanb 
Dumas with an unusual amount of truth. 
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omantic of the romantics, paid a visit to his master, 
Chateaubriand. Moreover, all his life, from his first 
work until his last, he worked more or less in associa- 
tion with other men who were also products of the 
romantic movement. Dumas himself was a perfectly 
frank, fearless, outspoken character; but precisely 
because he was the biggest man in his movement, was 
best adapted by nature to shove it along, he absorbed 
most of the ideas—if indeed ideas they can be called— 
of the men who were on the same road as himself. He 
swallowed authors whole, even as the whale swallowed 
Jonah; and if they emerged safe and sound after their 
three days in his interior they found that in the view of 
the work-a-day world it was not too well to have known 
the whale. Only in one or two cases did they complain, 
and that is to their credit. If one is devoted to a 
cause it does not much matter who is the cap- 
tain at the actual moment of victory; and full 
credit must be given to Dumas for this fact, that 
while he won the victory, in the end most of 
his co-workers were well off, having been hand- 
somely paid for work which would have brought 
them nothing had they worked alone. Dumas, having 
spent on the same grand scale as he gained, died a 
very poor man: in fact, had not Dumas fils been a 
generous fils he would have died a pauper. Shakespeare, 
Handel, and probably ‘‘ the person of the same name” 
called Homer made use of the work of their prede- 
cessors and contemporaries—work which would be 
totally unremembered to-day; and Dumas did the same. 
He understood better than any of them what they all 
sought ; and, above all, he had an amount of energy 
which it would be ridiculous to claim for any of them. 
If his assistants worked hard, he worked harder than 
any of them. They might at times take their ease, 
smoke their cigarettes, drink their absinthe: he, when 
not occupied with his one favourite amusement, was 
always at his desk. He is perfectly easy to under- 
stand: he had brains, imagination, energy ; and in- 
evitably he was first in the race. And Napoleon and 
Alexander would never have won without their cohorts 
behind them. 

If all the novels, dramas, letters—yea, even the 
letters—came out of Chateaubriand, it is certain that 
they were enormously influenced by Goldsmith and Sir 
Walter Scott. And here were two strange influences : 
Goldsmith who could not take the pen in hand without 
writing a perfect English; Scott who seldom took up 
the pen without writing an English which was merely 
villainous. If in the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield” the 
characters all talk broad eighteenth-century, in ‘‘ Wood- 
stock”, ‘‘ Kenilworth” and ‘‘ Ivanhoe” they talk 
nothing whatever that can be described as a tongue. 
Dumas learnt nothing of style from Goldsmith ; from 
Scott he had nothing to learn in that respect ; but from 
both he learnt that the eighteenth century was finished. 
All pseudo-classicism must go; no longer could a play 
be called ‘‘ The Distressed Mother”; it was time 
to get back to the actual happenings of life. And 
Dumas, taking the actual happenings of life, and 
multiplying them, so to speak, by ten (or more), pro- 
duced those marvellous transpontine dramas and novels 
which are the more like life in proportion as they are less 
like it than the novels of his predecessors. The feel- 
ings of his personages are right enough; and if their 
doings are a little extraordinary one does not mind. 
Like Dickens his own energy overflowed into his 
characters ; there is always a sort of life there. And 
therefore all boys and girls, whether young or old, read 
him to-day with joy, just as they read Dickens. While 
in one sense untrue tu nature, in another sense they are 
txue as possible. The plays, it must be owned, are not 
much played now in France; but the novels remain. 
ee in spite of such books as that which has provoked 
thig article, they will remain : nothing easily decays into 
which the breath of life has once been blown. 


OUT OF-PERSPECFIVE. 


**The\ American Invaders.” By F. A. McKenzie. 
Lo\ndon: Grant Richards. 1902. 2s. 6d. 


Ss book belongs to a class of which we have had 
malny specimens during the last few years. 
Taking ujp some subject of popular concern an author 
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hurriedly assembles a heterogeneous mass of facts, 
rumours, and suppositions, takes no trouble to sift out 
the true from the false, the probable from the im- 
probable, scamps the difficult work of finding causes 
and remedies, and serves up the composition hot and 
strong in a sauce of smart journalese. The exposure 


_of fallacies follows slowly on the heels of sensation, 


and even when discovery is manifest the assumed neces- 
sity of ‘‘ putting some ginger to the Englishman”, as 
an American expressed it at a meeting of the Iron and 
Steel Institute, is held to cover all sins. Mr. McKenzie 
does not commit all the faults of this class of writer: 
the interest of his subject and the abundance of avail- 
able information were bound to make any statement of 
some value: but, whereas with a little more care and 
study he might have produced an important mono- 
graph, he has only succeeded in compiling a series of 
chapters admirably calculated to arouse a temporary 
sensation among the ill-informed. 

It is a pity to see such an excellent opportunity 
missed, simply because the author has tried in some two 
hundred and fifty pages to include all American activity 
from the fight for the America Cup to the struggle for 
the tobacco trade, and to mention the deeds of every 
prominent citizen of the United States from J. Pierpont 
Morgan to Tod Sloan. Inthe chapters on the shipping, 
boot, and tobacco industries Mr. McKenzie shows a 
considerable power of collecting and arranging facts, 
which brings out all the more strongly the weakness 
of the rest of the book. He cannot resist a telling 
quotation even of third-hand opinions, and seldom 
troubles to inquire into its soundness. Thus we find 
him giving from an American official report an extract 
from a German newspaper to the effect that ‘‘ we 
hear that travellers of a well-known American house 
have offered American cotton stuffs in England with 
much success”, and elsewhere making the staggering 
statement that ‘‘ one English firm alone is said to have 
sold American blouses for women to the value of 
457,000” in 1900, a report which he himself immedi- 
ately discounts. Commercial men coming across state- 
ments like these would be very apt to assume that the 
real facts detailed in the book were of a similar value, 
and so the whole purpose of the writer would be 
nullified. 

It is difficult to say whether Mr. McKenzie is 
weaker in his knowledge of causes or in his suggestions 
for remedies. In his book we find the astounding state- 
ment that ‘‘for every £1 America pays us for com- 
mercial products we pay America 43 15s.” Everyone 
who has studied the question at all knows that the 
excess of exports from America to this country is neces- 
sary in order to pay interest on English investments in 
the United States, freight earned by English vessels, 
and expenses of Americans in England. He denies that 
‘‘ Americans are succeeding because of the great re- 
sources of their country”, whereas it is just because 
their success is so largely due to that unalterable fact 
that it is of supreme importance that we should remove 
such of our deficiencies as we can. Mr. McKenzie 
waxes very wroth against the municipalities for putting, 
as he asserts, obstacles in the development of electric 
tramways, but he is writing nonsense when he includes 
the London County Council in the number, and pro- 
phesies disaster because it has adopted the conduit 
instead of the overhead system of electric traction. 
Repeatedly he overshoots the mark in his anxiety to 
make our flesh creep. The kodak has not ‘‘swept all 
before it ” ; despite the efforts of Messrs. Heinz not a 
few brands of English pickles are still to be found in 
common use; it is doubtful whether the American 
Tobacco Company has captured an ounce of British 
trade, and the high rate of their recent distribution of 
bonus shows that they have won over but few to- 
bacconists, whereas four more large firms have joined 
the Imperial Tobacco Company; and even in many 
departments of the steel trade we can still show a good 
lead to the Americans. The chapters on remedies are 
very slipshod. On page 224 a demand for protection is 
quoted seemingly with approval ; on page 243 the same 
policy is rejected. Limitation of output is attributed 
both to bad management and to working-class wilful- 
ness. Indiscriminating abuse of the Legislature is 
abundant, such as ‘‘To-day we are hindered in a 
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hundred ways by inadequate and pernicious laws. . We 
see industry after industry almost throttled by mere 
legislative stupidity”. Mr. McKenzie’s book is small 
yet it abounds in fatal passages which call for quota- 
tion; but we must select one chapter for special 
approval, that on the Westinghouse Works. It is not 
written by Mr. McKenzie. 


GREEK VOTIVE OFFERINGS. 

“‘Greek Votive Offerings: an Essay in the History of 
Greek Religion.” By W. H. D. Rouse. Cam- 
bridge : at the University Press. 1902. 15s. net. 

M R. ROUSE’S elaborate volume is a marvel of re- 

search. Every page bristles with facts and 
references ; indeed the general drift of the book is buried 
under the mass of learned details of which it is com- 
posed. Books old and new have been consulted, the 
classical collections of Europe have been visited and 
examined, and learned periodicals ransacked. The 
reader is lost in astonishment at finding there is 
so much to be said about Greek Votive Offerings. 

His astonishment is increased when he further finds 

how strictly Mr. Rouse has kept to his subject. The 

author hardly lifts his eyes beyond the Greek world, 
and that world is the narrow one of classical antiquity. 

We begin with Homer and end with the Roman age. 

The votive offerings with which Mr. Rouse deals are 

those which were dedicated to their deities by the 

Greeks of the classical epoch. 

But there is little which Mr. Rouse does not find to 
have been thus offered to the gods. In war and peace, 
in health and disease, at home and abroad, the Greek 
was ready to consecrate almost anything or everything 
to the powers of heaven and the lower world. Even in 
the formulz of cursing Mr. Rouse discovers a votive 
offering, and the multifarious objects buried with the 
dead like the contents of the temple-treasuries were all 
votive. For the most part the offering was of a 
memorial character, reminding ‘‘man of God’s provi- 
dence” or ‘‘ the god of his worshipper’s gratitude.” 
The Greek conception of the deity was simple, and it 
was not until the fourth century B.C. that the votive 
offering changed its meaning. From that time onwards 
it became a means of self-glorification, a memorial of 
the offerer’s virtue or fame. 

For Mr. Rouse the Greek votive offering is thus a 
thing apart and by itself. There are certain advantages, 
it must be confessed, in this insulation of his subject, 
but there are disadvantages as well. A microscopic 
examination of one small corner of ancient belief and 
practice without reference to anything else is in danger 
of magnifying unimportant points and overlooking more 
important issues. We cannot disregard the scientific 
method of comparison with impunity. Mr. Rouse 
knows his Greek classics well; he has made a long 
and conscientious study of the monuments of Greek 
classical art; but here his archeological horizon ends. 
And unfortunately the subject on which he writes 
cannot be fully understood without a knowledge of 
something more than classical archeology. Greek 
culture was no isolated and self-evolved creation, but 
the product of influences which had their origin in the 
East, and Greek religion was equally the reflection 
of those common principles and ideas to which anthro- 
pology has given us the key. Mr. Rouse’s method is 
better fitted for a descriptive account of Greek usage 
in respect of votive offerings than for an explanation 
of their origin and the motives which underlay their 
dedication. 

An illustration of this is what he tells us about 
Greek tithes. For him the Greek tithe is a purely 
Greek institution, to be explained from Greek sources 
and from a Greek point of view. The Greek tithe, 
however, like the Greek system of weights, was of 
Babylonian origin. Any attempt to explain it which 
takes no account of this fact is as misleading as an 
attempt to explain the Greek mzna which takes no 
account of Babylonian metrology. The tithe really 
originated partly in the Babylonian conception of the 
relations between man and his gods, partly in the 
Babylonian system of land-tenure. The Babylonian 


Baal was lord of the soil like the Babylonian landed 
proprietor, and the tenth of the produce that was paid 
by the tenant to the latter was similarly demanded for 
the divine landlord. It never was a votive offering in 
Mr. Rouse’s sense of the term, at all events in the 
East ; if it became so in Greece it was only when its 
true nature and origin had been forgotten. 

It is again Mr. Rouse’s method that has led him into 
a controversy with Dr. A. J. Evans in regard to a 
supposed cult of the double-headed axe in Crete and 
Asia Minor. Dr. Evans maintains that divine worship 
was once paid to the axe as the symbol of a deity; Mr. 
Rouse denies that it was a symbol at all, much less 
that it was an object of worship. Into the merits of 
the discussion we will not enter here. But while a dis- 
covery made by Dr. Evans in the ‘‘ palace of Minos” 
the day before his last excavations were closed seems 
to show that the truth lies upon his side, it is impossible 
to accept Mr. Rouse’s explanation of the votive dovble- 
headed axes that have been found in the ‘‘ Dictzean”” 
Cave. He gravely proposes to see in them the coinage 
of the ‘‘ Mycenzan”’ period, the holes in their handles 
being ‘‘meant to string them like Chinese cash”! 
Such a theory is simply preposterous, and throws 
discredit upon the method which has led to its being 
proposed. 

Mr. Rouse has produced a valuable and exhaustive 
catalogue rather than a book. We must not go to it 
for broad views, or for extended archzological and 
anthropological knowledge. It is a fresh example of 
a mode of writing, or more strictly speaking compila- 
tion, which is unfortunately becoming fashionable 
among English scholars. There was a time when we 
had too much theory and too little fact; now it is on 
the contrary too much fact and too little theory. 


THE LOVING NATURALIST. 


‘‘More Tales of the Birds.” By W. Warde Fowler. 
London: Macmillan. 1902. 35. 6d. 


R. WARDE FOWLER has written less and is 
better known than any other writer of bird 
books of the present time. This small volume, con- 
taining 232 pages in large type, is but the fourth which 
he has produced on this subject in sixteen years, which 
would seem to promise a rare excellence in his work; 
and there is no doubt that it is excellent ; but at the same 
time it must be said that his considerable reputation 
rests chiefly on his first production, ‘‘A Year with the 
Birds ’’, one of the very few among scores of books on 
the same theme which may be read again and again 
with undiminished pleasure. It is not that he has 
gathered more than many others who have been 
with bim in the same field: he has indeed gathered 
less, since the study of bird life is with him but a 
holiday recreation. It is his manner that is hetter 
than theirs. We may say-that his merits in this 
respect are ‘‘best illustrated by their contraries”, 
as seen in too many works of the day. A good 
manner is indeed curiously rare in those who treat of 
animal life. The late Bishop of London once remarked 
that he could not endure to read natural history books 
because they were so badly done. ‘‘A Year with the 
Birds” was well done, and a great many of the author’s 
admirers will wish that he had given them another such 
book instead of ‘‘ More Tales”’—a second attempt on 
Mr. Fowler’s part to revive an old form of writin 
which flourished in the early part of the last century 
natural history disguised as fable for the little ones, o 
rather a compound or confection of natural history, fab 
and sentiment. The best example in this form which 
are able to recall at this moment is Emily Tayl 
booklet ‘‘The Boy and the Birds”, illustrated 
very pretty woodcuts by Charles Eastlake. E 
Taylor did not know very much about birds, bu 
had a gift and succeeded in making her little feat 
people talk in character: some of her miniature 
are perfect models of their kind. If this form i 
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Fowler. Of the nine tales contained in this collection 
there are four—‘' The Lark’s Nest”, ‘‘The Sand- 
pipers”, ‘‘Downs and Dungeons” and ‘‘A Lucky 
Magpie ”’, which are admirable, and may be read with 
pleasure and profit by persons of all ages. In at least 
these few the effect aimed at by the writer, which is to 
inspire in his readers something of his own tender love 
and admiration of the birds, with hatred of the cruelty 
too often practised on them, has been fully achieved. 
But, as we may see, it is a delicate and difficult kind of 
work, and we should like to conclude by expressing 
the hope that there will be few to attempt it, since if 
not well done it is apt to be very bad. 





NOVELS. 


‘The Winds of the World: 
By Millicent Sutherland. 
TOO2a 0S: 


Wher the Duchess of Sutherland’s first book, ‘‘ One 
Hour and the Next”’, appeared, we felt, and we said, 
that in spite of many defects it disclosed qualities fully 
to warrant a second attempt. The second attempt has 
been made and the result has justified our conclusion. 
From any but a purely artistic point of view the 
**Winds of the World” is a less ambitious and 
generally a less important book than the story 
of the Potteries strike. In that book the author 
was dealing with places and people she knew and 
understood, bringing unusually acute powers of ob- 
servation to bear on social questions she had watched 
at first hand, questions of which too many of her 
order, and even more of the intermediate class, are 
only too profoundly ignorant. Unfortunately artistic 
defects, resulting from lack of literary experience, 
caused the form into which she elected to throw her 
observation and reflection to be an insuperable bar to 
their due effect. So that on the whole it must be con- 
fessed that ‘‘One Hour and the Next ” was a failure. 
In her second book the Duchess of Sutherland has 
rejected all the adventitious assistance which the choice 
of a subject in a sense special to herself might have 
given her, electing to take her stand on the claims of 
pure art. Certainly the love-story can give no assist- 
ance to one who tells it badly, for it:is the common- 
place of every novelist, and almost every poet, from 
the genius to the hack, from the artist to the charlatan. 
It is true the love platitude is an attraction to the 
average fool and induces the popularity that comes of 
bad writing; but in the educated reader it raises every 
prejudice against the writer. It is almost an offence to 
the intelligent man that anyone should suppose he could 
have anything to tell him on this ancient theme that he 
has not heard before far oftener than he desired. Love- 
making to all but the interested parties is irritating 
enough in fact ; what excuse, is there, for multiplying 
this irritation in fancy? It is natural to revenge exclu- 
sion from another (and two others’) paradise by 
deeming it the paradise of a fool. But how is such an 
attitude to admit of sympathy; and if you cannot 
sympathise with the reality as seen in the flesh, how is 
an author to make you sympathise with the imitation 
as shown on paper? Thus the Duchess of Sutherland 
has subjected herself to the severest artistic test, the test 
which, to judge from her previous literary work, would 
find out her weakest points. It is as though she 
deliberately challenged the critic on his own ground. 
Therefore it is with especial pleasure that we say with- 
out hesitation that the first (in order) of these seven love- 
tories shows that what seemed at first sight sheer 
emerity was realcourage. Astotheother stories we need 
sop only to express, in passing, our regret at the cheap 
m@plodramatic ending of the ‘‘ Laureate” and cordially 
to \endorse the sentiment of the ‘‘ Laureate’s”’ friend 
that ‘‘ Illicit love has really had its turn in literature ”’. 
Well wish he could have said ‘‘its day”. In ‘‘ The 
that Follows” we are from the first on a higher 
both of workmanship and thought. The story 
with a restraint, a reticence, a compression that 
: reader with the force of the intense emotion 
which Ms its motive. The severe style admirably suits 
both the setting of the story, the grey little seaport 


Seven Love Stories.” 
London: Heinemann. 


















with its rough and somewhat squalid inhabitants, and 
its theme, an honest love, on the grand threshold of a 


happy life, suddenly ruined by an accident which is a 


crime. The lovers are left face to face with their blank 
future, their whole life suddenly mortified in the dead 
body at their feet, the body of the murdered worthless 
mother, the spectre of their love all through, comeback 
just in time to spoil their lives. The horror of the blind 
father’s recognition of his deserting wife, whom he 
knows again only as the ballet-girl of his youth, is 
appalling ; and the more so that it is depicted without 
any sensationalism. This story sets one thinking. 
Ought not human law to find some means to mitigate 
the devastation wrought on its author by crime that is 
not sin, or hardly sin ? 


‘A Five Years’ Tryst, and Other Stories.” By Sir 
Walter Besant. London: Methuen. 1902. 6s. 


Like Miss Philomela Poppyseed the late Sir Walter 
Besant was ‘‘an indefatigable compounder of novels,” 
but he did not always work so successfully as when he 
wrote ‘* All Sorts and Conditions of Men”. It is, per- 
haps, inevitable that when a popular writer dies his 
scattered writings should be collected and published as 
‘‘nosthumous volumes”, but such collections are 
rarely among the best works of an author. We do not 
know whether Sir Walter Besant had contemplated this 
collection, though several of the stories bear internal 
evidence of having been written during the last years 
of his life. They will not add to his reputation. They 
are for the most part such stories as a writer whose 
work is in demand might write for magazines or news- 
papers; they have the easy swing, the ‘‘go”’, of the 
experienced story-teller but lack the literary finish of 
the work which such an one does because he must and 
not because he has been asked to furnish so many thou- 
sand words. Sir Walter Besant shows himself here to 
have held by some of the Dickens traditions in his 
method of dealing with certain social evils and to have 
used some of the mannerisms of the master in stressing 
a point by an insistent but varied repetition. The title 
story tells how a girl made an appointment, five years 
after date, to answer a question put by two young men, 
how one of them got the other out of an ugly hobble by 
going to a money-lender, was banished from home 
for it and returned just in time to save the credit 
of his father’s bank and to keep the tryst. Another 
tells of the ruin of a promising young life through a 
passion for play, and of how he was hoist with his 
own petard; and soon. Healthy in tone—often with 
a moral ‘‘ purpose” which he who runs may read— 
the stories are more entertaining than much of the 
fiction of the hour, but as we have said they are not 
of the late Sir Walter Besant’s best. 


“ The Serf.” By C. Ranger Gull. London: Greening. 
1g02. 6s. 

Full as it be of grim realism and ghastly tragedy it is 
impossible not to read this book to the bitter end— 
bitter enough in all conscience. The words of the 
“foreword” tell us graphically and significantly 
what the closing scene was. ‘‘They seared him with 
heat and scourged him with whips, and hung him 
high against the sunset from the battlements of 
Ontfangthef Tower until his body fell in pieces to the 
fen dogs in the stable-yard below.” The sufferings of 
Hyla the serf at the hands of his over-lord make a 
horrible chronicle of oppression and cruelty, and re- 
membering the lawlessness of the times of Stephen _it 
seems to us more than likely a fairly correct one. On 
one or two points the story is not historically correct, 
which is a pity for the book is without doubt a 
notable one. It is written in the true spirit of the 
times which it so eloquently describes, while the Fen 
country and Fen life of bird, beast, fish and insect 
are set out in glowing words, and with a talent which 
no one can gainsay. We could wish that the story 
had not been quite so gruesome, but much can be 
forgiven when a subject is treated so well. 


‘‘ Wasted Fires.” By Hume Nisbet. London : Methuen. 
FOO? mm Ost 

‘«‘ Wasted Fires” can be recommended to any who 

are suffering from a plethora of good spirits. The story 
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is better constructed than some previous novels by the 
same author, but a more depressing picture of un- 
relieved rascality we have never met. Mr. Hume 
Nisbet’s imaginary world is peopled by bullies and 
sycophants, by dishonest publishers and drunken nurses, 
by diabolical picture-dealers and unnatural relatives. 
The gauntlet of these worthies is run by an honest and 
most unbusinesslike painter, and the moral of this book 
is that the aspirant in art will starve, after watching 
his wife waste away and his children die, unless he is 
left money by arich uncle. And if he is left money he 
will forswear art. This is perhaps hardly the last word 
on the question, and we believe that the hero of 
‘Wasted Fires” would in real life have met one or two 
honest and kindly men by the way. As an exposure of 
the tricks of dealers and publishers the book is over- 
drawn. There are, however, some vivid descriptions 
of the Australian bush. 


‘““A King and his Campaigners.” By Verner von 
Heidenstam. Rendered into English by Axel 
Jegnier. Greenback Library. London : Duck- 
worth. 1902. Is. 6d. 


The translator tells us in his preface that Von 
Heidenstam is ‘‘a great Little Master in latter-day 
Swedish literature, and is in his narrative style inclined 
towards impressionism”. Its many affectations are 
probably peculiar to the English rendering, but its 
obscurity is no fault of the translator. Von Heiden- 
stam’s method, half minutely detailed realism, half 
mere suggestion, is a favourite trick of the short-story 
writer, who dashes down impressions in the accurate 
manner of an.eye-witness, but in an impersonalikind of 
way, as one who Jeaves conclusions and connexions to 
the reader. The narrative lacks cohesion and consist- 
ence, and sometimes apparent motive and unity of 
design, but the matter is always amazingly vivid and 
picturesque, full-blooded, and intensely and vitally real- 
ised. Von Heidenstam is an artist in effects if notin de- 
sign, he excels in the portrayal of simple, heroic peasant 
character, clumsy coarse and brutal, and in the appre- 
ciation of physical activities rather than of intellectual 
subtleties. But his portrait of the central figure in this 
group of Swedish heroes is astonishingly distinguished, 
and finelydrawn. The King is Charles XII. of Sweden, 
that extraordinary youth who at the age of eighteen 
began to overrun northern Europe and who for seven 
years never met defeat. His ambition was insatiable 
and untiring, his personal courage as great as his 
callousness and his obstinacy. His qualities were 
oddly contrasted ; a curious, nervous, sensitive, hardly 
virile creature, afraid in the dark, easily put to con- 
fusion by the sex he despised and disliked, the butcher 
as a lad of goats and calves, and Jater of whole armies 
sacrificed to his ambition, his was no lasting greatness, 
and he left Sweden after a brief period of glory ina 
worse state than he found it. 


‘TT hes Ballo 
Heinemann. 


By Arthur S. Baxendale. 
1902. 25s. 6d, net. 


The title of this story is founded on a quotation from 
Omar Khayyam, ill digested by the author. At the 
outset we have promise of sensation, almost of philo- 
sophy, but it is never redeemed. Ina work of fiction 
we are accustomed to expect some attempt at construc- 
tion, but here we find almost as many irrelevant inci- 
dents and conversations as in real life. Art, taste, and 
expression are equally conspicuous by their absence. 
The facetious flippancy of semi-smart young people is 
reproduced with startling fidelity, and ineptitudes that 
might pass muster at the breakfast-table or in the 
smoking-room acquire an irritating crudeness in cold 
print. Yet the characters do certainly live and amuse. 
Read very quickly and judiciously skimmed, this absurd 
little book may afford momentary pleasure to new- 
fashioned people. 


London : 


‘The Puppet Crown.” By Harold Macgrath. London: 
Methuen. 1902. 6s. 


It is quite safe to say, that, had the ‘ Prisoner of 
Zenda”’ never been written the plot of ‘“ The Puppet 
Crown” would never have been thought of. Nor can 
it honestly be said that the reading public would have 
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felt the loss very keenly. That the author is an 
American would have been beyond douht, even if 
the publishers had not gone out of their way to 
accentuate the fact by allowing such words as 
‘‘ defense” and ‘‘program”’ to appear. There is also 
much careless writing and disregard of grammar, 
which is unfortunate as the story itself is sufficiently 
interesting. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


Trans- 
London : 


‘Ancient India as described in Classical Literature.” 
lated and annotated by J. W. M‘Crindle. 
Constable.- 1901. 7s. 6d. net. 


Dr. M‘Crindle has given twenty-three years to a task which 
does him honour, that of collating and translating “all thé 
texts in Greek and Latin literature which relate to India”. In 
any country but our own such work brings a man distinction ;: 
in England it is almost a thankless task to devote time and 
scholarship to the history of India. The average Englishman 
considers that he has done his intellectual duty by our Eastern 
Empire if he reads a little of Mr. Kipling ; not for him did Kosmas 
Indikopleustes or Dion Chrysostom expatiate on the strange 
world lying beyond the Roman and Parthian Empires. And 
yet the record of former contact between East and West is, one 
would suppose, of interest to any intelligent being. Herodotus 
was not very far wrong when he regarded the struggle between 
Europe and Asia as the centre of history. Perhaps the secret of 
our indifference is that India has produced many creeds but no 
conquerors. In the world of thought, however, it is a common- 
place to point out that India has always influenced the West. 
Greek observers saw the resemblance between Pythagoras and 
the Brahmins, between Diogenes and the Gymnosophists : 
modern critics can trace curious parallels between the German 
pessimists and the teachings of Gautama. Unfortunately our 
records of the interaction of India and Europe are broken and 
scanty. In five previous volumes Dr. M‘Crindle has dealt with 
the more voluminous writers, Ktesias, Arrian, Ptolemy, and 
Alexander’s chroniclers : in the present he fills up interstices 
from many sources, beginning with Herodotus and going on to 
obscure Christian writers. A very large part of the book is 
devoted to Strabo, who chiefly used (and reviled) Megasthenes, 
but the editor’s industry leads him to stray lines in Vergil. 
Horace and Propertius, and we almost expect to find our old 
friend “Impiger extremos mercator currit ad Indos”—that 
foretelling of the East India Company’s career. It is naturally 
not possible to find much about actual events in the record : 
most of these authors wrote at second—or fitth—hand, and we 
may expect to recover more history from coins, buildings and 
inscriptions than from classic literature. No Greek took the 
trouble, or had the knowledge, to chronicle the doings of the 
mysterious Greeco-Bactrian kings, and written history will not 
tell us how Greek and Buddhist art met and blended on the 
frontier of the Punjab. We cannot even cite the written word 
to refute the pretensions of Hunza and Nagar chiefs to descent 
from Alexander. For all that, it was well worth while to make 
a complete collection of this kind. Dr. M‘Crindle is evidently 
a sound Greek scholar : we believe that his slight references to 
Sanskrit will not always stand critical investigation. He 
possesses wide knowledge, and his confusion (elsewhere tacitly 
corrected) of Theodotus of Bactria with his suzerain Antiochus 
Theos of Syria seems to stand alone. Huis natural history, 
however, is not above reproach, 


“ Progress of New Zealand in the Century.” By R. F. Irvine 
and O. T. J. Alpers. London and Edinburgh : Chambers. 
19020) #55. net. 


This, the latest addition to the Nineteenth Century Series, is 
a joint effort to tell the history of New Zealand from 18co to 
1900, Alike on the Imperial, the political and the domestic 
side New Zealand presents material for a very interesting and 
suggestive narrative, and Mr. Irvine, who deals with it down to 
1870, and Mr. Alpers, who completes it, have not failed to take 
advantage of their opportunity. New Zealand was annexed in 
1840, and was only taken in time to save the country both ina 
moral and an imperial sense. The majority of the early 
settlers were a pretty set of rascals. Down to 1840 the whitfe 
men permanently living in New Zealand comprised “(1) the 
sealers and the ‘hands’ employed at the various whaligng 
stations, (2) the missionaries who confined their labours chi€@fly 
to the northern portion of the North Island and (3) a vagabgond 
class, consisting of runaway sailors, escaped convicts from New 
South Wales, and here and there a ‘gentleman ranker’f who. 
had flung off the restraints of civilisation for a freer life yinder 
the greenwood tree”. There was plenty of romandfe and 
excitement about New Zealand history until the colgny dis- 
posed of its Maori difficulties and settled down to the gworking 
out of the experiments which have made it a sort of imfperialist- 
socialist laboratory. 
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“My Australian Girlhood.” By Mrs. Praed. 


London : Unwin. 1902. 16s. 

We cannot pretend that we find much that is exciting or 
novel in Mrs. Campbell Praed’s book, but if she must needs 
tell her reminiscences of Australia “‘ when Moreton Bay was still 
a penal settlement and the colony of Queensland not in 
existence : when Brisbane was only a river village called 
Brisbane Water”, then we can only say that she has made the 
most of her material and told her experiences pleasantly and 
vivaciously. Things in the bush in those days were very 
different from the conditions which obtain now, and what we 
like most about Mrs. Praed’s book is the evidence it affords of 
a devotion to Nature as she found it in Australia. She suffers 
to-day apparently from “the nostalgia of the gum trees”, and 
she knows nothing so strange as to travel for days through a 
gum forest. “ Surely there never was tree so weird as a very old 
gum, with its twisted trunk, the withes of grey moss which hang 
from its branches, and the queer protuberances upon its limbs 
in which wild bees hive.” The book is elaborately illustrated 
from photographs. 


“The Book of the Strawberry.” 
John Lane. 1902. 2s. 6d, net. 


A fairly exhaustive handbook of the fruit with something of 
its history, accounts of its varieties and diseases, directions for 
its culture in gardens or for market, and hints on hybridising, 
forcing and packing. The only noticeable omission is that 
nothing is said about protection from birds. Without nets, the 
blackbirds in many parts of England would not leave a single 
berry ; and the right and wrong ways of netting deserve a note. 
Spite of the magnificence of the strawberry of the twentieth 
century—floridly proclaimed and enforced by photographic 
monsters—such old friends as Keen’s Seedling and Paxton 
survive in the list of varieties along with the Leaders and Royal 
Sovereigns of to-day. The space given to market methods, to 
fruit which ‘travels well” and answers to the requirements of 
the garden-party and the coster’s barrow, suggest a doubt 
whether the next generation will know what it means to get 
under the nets before breakfast and find “ British Queens” for 
itself. 


Campbell 


By G. Beckett. London: 


Gardener’s Assistant.” Vol. VI. London: 


1902. 1185. 


“ Thompson’s 
Gresham Publishing Company. 


The sixth volume of the revised and modernised “‘Gardener’s 
Assistant” deals with the culture of kitchen garden crops, 
alphabetically arranged. The directions are full and minute, 
and may be commended to any amateur who wishes to “ make 
his garden pay” or to be able to overawe the jobbing-man 
who looks after it. It is a fault perhaps unavoidable in works 
of this kind, that the authors seem too far removed from their 
own period of bungle and failure (if they ever had one) quite 
to appreciate the weaknesses of amateurs and the “seri 
studiorum ” in garden-craft. 
sisting of process blocks borrowed from seedsmen’s catalogues, 
are more likely to depress the beginner into sulky despair than 
to encourage him to achieve such monsters of perfection as 
those colossal lettuces and onions and Brobdingnagian peas. 


(Continued on page 372.) 
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As usual the Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute 
(tgor-1902) are full of more or less valuable matter relating to 
present-day Colonial enterprise and development. Papers 
such as Mr. Frank Johnson’s on Rhodesia, Sir Hubert 
Jerningham’s on Colonial Administration, Mr. H. Angus 
Kennedy’s on The French Canadians and Mr. Colquhoun’s on 
Future Colonial Policy are all in the right direction, as might 
be expected when we remember the society for which they were 
prepared. Canon Dalton’s account of the Royal Colonial Tour 
is a useful summary of the incidents and impressions of a 
round of Imperial visits that must be historic. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Le Vice Provinciel. 
1902. 3f. 50c. 
We may be permitted to protest against the number of 
“studies” (so called) of provincial life that portray mean and 
dishonourable characters. Of late there have been scores of 
them, and yet we cannot name one that contains conspicuous 
merits. All are alike: the heroine is either a weak and 
wretched imitation of Madame Bovary or as immoral as the 
most immoral Parisienne, and the men bear some resemblance 
to Charles Bovary or are as callous as the sensual mondain. 
“Atmosphere” is cheaply gained by describing a dull street, a 
dull café ; a tipsy garde champ¢tre and a stupid postman are 
introduced as local personates, and then we get accounts of 
dismal little receptions and dinners. Red plush chairs stand in 
the salon, and poor palms. One retires usually at eleven. 
Paris is spoken of with awe. And so on, and so on—with the 
inevitable adultery as the chief incident of the novel. All this 
is a terrific effort—an effort from first to last, and an unworthy 
one. Life in the provinces is monotonous and depressing if you 
like, but it is clean. There are few intrigues, few scandals—-for 
the provincial is not ambitious, feverish, and nervous like the 
Parisian, and his wife does not meet decadent poets and fasci- 
nating musicians ; and even if she did she, unlike the Parisienne, 
would soon see through them. Life in the provinces, in 
short, is eminently sensible and respectable, and _ follies 
and fantasies are regarded with disdain and _ suspicion. 
“Le Vice Provinciel” is an impertinence, and we shou d call it 
something stronger did we not believe the author to be very in- 
experienced and young. He would be bold, shocking. He 
would have us throw up our hands in dismay at his immoral 
puppets. No doubt he hopes to gain the glory of being one of 
those authors who, to quote the critics, “should not be read 
by the Jeune Fille”. We are content with describing 
him as ridiculous. He has evidently studied disreputable 
writers, and in sending a young girl to stay with an actress who 
is her brother’s mistress he apparently thinks that he has done 
a very Startling thing. But we are not startled and we are not 
shocked, for the girl, her brother and the actress have never 
existed in the provinces, and it is an open question whether 
they could be found in Paris. ‘‘Le Vice Provinciel”, like its 
companion volumes, rings thoroughly false, and it is difficult to 
allow it any merits. Now and then M. Jean de la Hire is amus- 
ing, but on the whole he must be dismissed as a nonentity who 
hopes by illegitimate means to attract notice. 


Cigale. Par Julien Reyne. 
Bt a5Oc. 


Perhaps the most charming part of this novel is the corre- 
spondence between Giscle de Bréville (who has just left 
convent) and her friend, Edith Celliéres. Typical, ever sympa- 
thetic correspondence! We get little confidences, secrets, 
ambitions, sorrows, and we are immediately fascinated by 
Mdlles. Edith and Gisele. M. Julien Reyne, we imagine, 
must have known these young ladies, for they are wonderfully 
natural. However, there comes trouble—but what the trouble 
is it would be fairer to let M. Reyne himself reveal. He can 
be dramatic as well as gay, and Edith Celliéres’ misfortunes 
are described in really masterly style. This, we believe, is his 
first book, and we shall look forward to its successor. It is 
most promising, full of good things ; and it is capitally written. 


L’Otseau Rare. Par Daniel Riche. 
7002.) 3f,.50c. 

Although we do not accuse M. Daniel Riche of “ padding” we 
certainly charge him with saying much that is wholly unneces- 
sary, and thus spinning out what would be a fairly interesting 
short story into a long-winded novel. Not that he isa realist 
who deems it his duty to describe each room, each stick of 
furniture ; nor is he in any sense a psychologist, nor yet a 
moralist. He simply writes ordinary novels, and thus escapes 
savage criticism. Indeed, why be savage with M. Riche? re 
harms no one, he is perfectly well-meaning ; and it is not a 
crime to set out with the intention of writing so many words if 
those words be innocent. 
French novelist’s words can be—for either the husband or the 
wife must be unfaithful, that is imperative. No intrigue, no novel 
—so must argue the ordinary author ; and M. Daniel Riche is 


Par Jean dela Hire. Paris: Offenstadt. 


Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1902. 


Paris : Flammarion. 
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gallant enough to put the husband in the wrong, and make the 
wife charming and sympathetic. That is his theme, surely, not 
much of a one to develop? Let the wife grieve, go away or 
win back her husband, which shall the solution be? The thing 
could be decided immediately by tossing up, and no doubt our 
author resorted to that expedient. At all events M. Daniel 
Riche gives us a touching reconciliation, brought about wholly 
by the wife’s patience, devotion, and diplomacy. The husband’s 
folly is forgiven and forgotten—and the home becomes com- 
fortable and cheerful again. We have no exciting incidents to 
record, and nothing to say about M. Daniel Riche’s style. We 
have neither laughed nor been moved to tears; in fact, 
“ L’Oiseau Rare” has left us as we were before. 


Cabotins. Par Henri Meux. Paris. 1902. 


A clever study of old actors, comedians and tragedians. M. 
Henri Meux does not introduce us to “stars” and “idols”, but 
to a number of amusing gentlemen whose triumphs have been 
gained in the provincial and suburban theatres. Not one of 
them receives more than one hundred francs a week, but the 
eldest recalls a memorable week when he earned twice that sum. 
And he is admired, and he is respected. Anecdotes abound, 
and jokes ; but the most powerful chapter in M. Meux’s book is 
that’ which describes a dim, musty, shabby old provincial 
theatre. First, in the gloom, the rehearsal; then, in an indif- 
ferent light, the performance—and the players in tawdry 
costumes and the audience insolent. An old, old comedian dies, 
and the death scene is most touching. A birthday is celebrated 
by a highly miscellaneous meal, and the guests deliver eloquent 
toasts. One of them proposes no less than eighteen, another 
seven-—in fine, any number of toasts. The scene in a theatrical 
café must have been sketched from life, so vividis it. We fancy 
we recognise the place—a shabby café haunted by old and seedy 
players near the Porte S. Martin. Altogether M. Henri Meux 
may be congratulated on having written an entertaining book. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 1 Sept. 36. 


This is a strong number. In addition to the third instalment 
of MM. Faul and Victor Margueritte’s novel, we have another 
portion of M. Sorel’s able essay on the Peace of Amiens. M. 
Pinon gives a brilliant and effective sketch of Bizerta “ destined 
to be at once the great military port of the French Mediterra- 
nean the Toulon of Tunis and a citadel of ‘Greater France’”. 
There is a sympathetic account of R. L. Stevenson by M. 
Bonet-Maury who depends, however, for his criticism too much 
on earlier writers. M. Bruneti¢re republishes a_ striking 
lecture of his own on Taine’s work as a critic. M. Charmes 
gives some good advice to his fellow ‘“‘ Moderates”. If they are 
to effect anything it will not be by shouting in the streets, they 
must form an active and resolute Opposition. They have been 
wrong hitherto in not frankly taking that line in Parliament all, 
along, thinking by such means to secure their return to power. 
They must by now have discovered the futility of such tactics. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 15 Sept. 


There is a study of the late Dr. Thring of Uppingham by 
M. Henri Bremond. It is perhaps not altogether easy for a 
Frenchman to appreciate a character so entirely cast in the 
Puritan mould as Thring was, but we must congratulate the 
writer on having given a truthful as well as a most interesting 
account of that great educator. M. Sorel’s last instalment of 
his history of the Peace of Amiens is, perhaps, the most inte- 
resting. Probably neither side really wanted peace, Buonaparte 
was the more anxious to prolong it for a time: but English 
distrust and his own ambitions made war inevitable. Pierre 
Loti continues his brilliant studies of Indian travel, he treats 
especially with marvellous skill the gloomy and grandiose 
surroundings of Hindoo worship. M. Charmes has a good 
deal to say about Colonel de. Saint Rémy and, in dealing with 
the transference of M. Lutand the Prefect of Bouches du 
Rhéne to the Gironde because he had offended the Marseilles 
Socialists, clearly proves one more instance of M. Combes’ 
servility to the extreme Radical wing of his party. 
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‘*T can heartily recommend Mr. Bult’s material, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


fit, style and patses Ec cn PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 
The “Major” in Zo-Day. YSTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURES and 


LABORATORY WORK in the subjects of the Preliminary Scientific and 
Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of the University of London will commence on 


Octobi t, and t till July, 1903. 
EVENING DRESS SUIT Sa from | gS. Atendewecn this Glee ae Be een' of the five years’ curriculum. 
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L] a 9 Preparations for all examinations of the University, 
Michaelmas term commences October 2. 

140 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E. C. 5 For Prospectuses and all information apply to the S—EcrETARY, King’s College, 

ondon, W.C. 

WOMEN’S DEPARTMEN T, Kensington.— Michaelmas Term commences 
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CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


HE WINTER SESSION, 1902-3, will be opened 
e on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER ist, by the delivery of the 4th Biennial 
e asti mi e HUXLEY LECTURE on ‘‘ Recent Advances in Science and their Bearing on Medicine 
k and Surgery,” in the Anatomical Theatre of the Medical School, at 4 p.m., by 
\ : Professor W. H. WELCH, M.D., of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
The ScHoot PROSPECTUS, contz aining full information concerning the Livingstone 


Scholarship (roo guineas), the Huxley Scholarship (s5 guineas), and six other 
Entrance Scholarships (total value £550), awarded annualiy, and all other details 
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of Cc clin ; connected with the Medical School, will be sent on application to the DEAN, 
Chandos Street, Strand, W.C. 


HERBERT F. WATERHOUSE, Dean. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. 
By EDWARD ARMSTRONG, M.A. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. New Series. 


Crown 8vo. red cloth, flat backs, 2s. net. each. 
JOHN RUSKIN. 

By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Hersert W. Pavt. 
GEORGE ELIOT. By Sir Lestiz STeruen, K.C.B. 
WILLIAM HAZLITT. By Avucustine BIRRELL. 





GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


NEW VOLUME. 


ESSAYS OF RICHARD STEELE. 
Selected and Edited by L. E. STEELE, M.A. 
With Portrait. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 





NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 

Crown 8vyo. gilt tops, 6s. each. 
THE HIGHWAY OF FATE. 
JAN VAN ELSELO: being an Account of his 


Adventures during the Reign of his Most Catholic Majesty Philip II., King 
of Spain. GILBERT and MARION COLERIDGE. 


Rosa N. Carey. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


A £4 Work for a Preliminary 5s. 
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The best and cheapest complete English Dictionary 
in the market is the IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 
Edited by Dr. ANNANDALE. 

It is fully Illustrated with beautiful Plates, and 
contains 233,000 References. 

If you do not know it already, send to the Office 
of the SaturDAY Review for Specimen Pages and 
further particulars; if you do know it, order a copy 
on the Form below. 





ORDER FORM. 


To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of **THE 
IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which I enclose initial 
payment of 5s., and agree to pay 7s, 6d. per month for ten months. 
I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are com- 


plete. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 


Schools and Masters of Painting (A. G. Radcliffe. 
Hirschfeld. 12s. 6a. net. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A. (Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower). Bell. 


75. 6d. net. 


2 vols.). 


BIOGRAPHY. 


John Mackenzie, South African Missionary and Statesman (W. 
Douglas Mackenzie). Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net. 
John Ruskin (Frederic Harrison. ‘‘ English Men of Letters”). Mac- 

millan. 25. net. 
FICTION. 


The Work of Oliver Byrd (Adeline Sergeant). Nisbet. 65. 

The Highway of Fate (Rosa Nouchette Carey). Macmillan. 6s. 

From Behind the Arras (Mrs. Philip Champion de Crespigny. 
“* First Novel Library”); Three of Them (Maxim Gorky), 
Unwin. 6s. each. 

The Fooling of Don Jaime (William Terrell Garnett) ; The Confes- 
sions of a Court Milliner (L. T. Meade). Long. 6s. each. 

The River (Eden Philpotts); The Credit of the County (W. E. 
Norris) ; The Fate of Valsec (J. Bloundell Burton). Methuen. 
6s. each. 

O Duchess! (W. R. H. Trowbridge). Everett. 15. 

A Tyndale Comedy (R. H. Forster). | Newcastle-on-Tyne : 
Mawson Swan and Morgan. London: Gay and Bird. 6s. 

Neither Jew nor Greek (Violet Guttenberg). Chatto and Windus, 


6s. 
Nebo the Nailer (S. Baring-Gould). Cassell. 6s. 
Bylow Hill (George W. Cable). Hodder and Stoughton, 55. 
In Kings’ Byways (Stanley J. Weyman). Smith, Elder. 6s. 


HISTORY. 


‘¢ The Nineteenth Century Series” :—Progress of New Zealand in the 
Century (R. F. Irvine and O. T. J. Alpers); Literature in the 
Century (A. B. de Mille). Chambers. 55. net each. 

Dante and His Time (Karl Federn). Heinemann. 

Prestonpans and Vicinity (P. M‘Neill) ; Tranent and its Surroundings 
(P. M‘Neill). 25. 6d. Tranent: P. M‘Neill. 


The Inner and Middle Temple (Hugh H. L. Bellot). Methuen. 
6s. net. 

The Emperor Charles V. (Edward Armstrong. 2 vols.). Macmillan. 
215, net. 


Money and Banking Illustrated by American History (Second Edition. 
Horace White). Boston, U.S.A., and London: Ginn. 6s. 6d. 
A History of German Literature (John G. Robertson). Blackwood. 
Ios. 6a. net. 
ScHOOL Books. 


English Words and Sentences. Book I. : for the Junior Division, 6a. s 
Book II. : for the Intermediate Division, 8a¢. Blackwood. 

The Art of Shading (William Mann); Wood-Carving (Frank G. 
Jackson). Chapman and Hall. 3s. net each. 

The Amateur Electrician’s Workshop (S. R. Bottone). Guilbert 

Pitman. Is. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Creation-Story of Genesis I. (Dr. Hugo Radan), 35. 6d. net 
Babel and Bible (Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch), 25. 6d. net; Nirvana, 
a Story of Buddhist Psychology (Paul Carus), 3s. net. Chicago : 
The Open Court Publishing Company. London: Kegan Paul. 

Primitive Semitic Religion To-day (Samuel Ives Curtiss). Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s. net. 

The Truth of Christianity (Major W. H. Turton. 
Jarrold. 


Fourth Edition).. 


VERSE. 


A Book of Poems (E. K. and Arthur Linton). Sonnenschein. 
Ballads of the Boer War selected from the Haversack of Sergeant 
J. Smith (‘‘Coldstreamer”). Grant Richards. 35. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A.B.C. of Swimming, The (By an Ex-Club Captain); Art of Being: 
Beautiful, The (By S==—=G ).; Wrane.) 15. each. 

Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians (E. W. 
Lane). Ward, Lock. 2s. 

Bulletin of the Department of Labor (No. 41. 
ton : Government Printing Office. 

Canary Keeping for Amateurs (W. T. Greene); Repoussé Work for 
Amateurs (L. L. Haslope); Tuning and Repairing Pianos 
(Charles Babbington). Gill. Is.’ net each. 

Decennial Publications, The, of the University of Chicago: The 
Treatment of Nature in the Works of Nikolaus Lenau (Camillo 
von Klenze) ; Physical Characters of Indians of Southern Mexico 
(Frederick Starr). Chicago: The University Press. 

Deutschland Monatsschrift fiir die gesamte Kultur: unter standiger 
Mitarbeit von Eduart von Hartmann, Theodor Lipps, Berthold | 
Litzmann, Otto Pfleiderer und Ferdinand Tonnies (Herausgegeben, 
von Graf von Hoensbroech). Berlin: Verlag von C. U. 
Schwetschke und Sohn. London: Williams and Norgate. M.6. 

Mabinogion, The (Vol. 2. Lady Charlotte Guest). Unwin. 2s. 

Renée Mauperin (Translated from the French of Jules and Edmond 





July 1902). Washing- 


de Goncourt by James Fitzmaurice - Kelly). Heineman. 
7s. 6d. net. i 

Sensitive Plant, The (Shelley. ‘‘ Flowers of Parnassus” No. XIJI.). 
Lane. Is. 4d. net. ' 

To Girls: a Budget of Letters (Heloise Edwina Hersey). Bgston,. 
U.S.A., and London: Ginn. 4s. 6d. net. 

Villa Gardens (W. S. Rogers). Grant Richards. 2s. 6d. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER :— Revue Deux. 
Mondes, 3fr.; La Revue (Ancienne Revue des Revues) {™Mmr. 30c. 
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NEW VOLUME BY STANLEY WEYMAN. DUCKWORTH & CO.’S 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


IN KINGS’ BYWAYS. 


SHORT STORIES. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of ‘‘COUNT HANNIBAL,” ‘‘ THE CASTLE INN,” &c. 





SECOND IMPRESSION OF 
MR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE.—A SECOND IMPRESSION of 


“THE VULTURES,” 


by H. SETON MERRIMAN, Author 


of “The Sowers,” &c., is Now Ready. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SpEcTAToR.—‘‘ Like all Mr. Merriman’s novels, ‘ The Vultures’ is clean, whole- 
some, and sincere .,...He has a story to tell, and he tells it well.” 


Sketcu.—‘‘ The best book he has written for years 


4 . . It is one of those books, 
so rare nowadays, that one reads at a sitting. It grips.’ 


? 





NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


On SEPTEMBER 25th. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LOVE OF SISTERS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


Author of ‘‘ The Dear Irish Girl,” *‘ A Daughter of The Fields,” 
**She Walks in Beauty,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








JUST READY. 


HASSALLS ABC 


With Verses by G. E. FARROW. 





Szze, Small Royal 4to. (or 9 by 12 inches) handsomely 
bound in stiff picture boards, cloth back. 3s. 6d. 


We think HassaLv’s twenty-six pages of designs in 
this book surpass anything that this clever and popular 
artist has before accomplished. 


The verses by G. E. Farrow are also exceedingly 
smart. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


J) ASR AEN eS} 
| POPULAR NATURAL HISTO 





RY 


OF THE 
\ ANIMAL, MINERAL & VEGETABLE KINGDOMS. 
u Edited by R. F. CRAWFORD, F.S.S. 


\ 
Size, Post 4to. (or 84 by 64 znches), handsomely bound in 
cloth boards, illustrated. 5s. 







his work contains over 250 coloured illustrations 
of Animals, Plants, &c., in addition to numerous other 
illustkations beautifully reproduced. 


Lon : DEAN & SON, Ltd., 160A Fleet Street, E.C. 














Amnouncements. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF DRAWINGS 





IN THE COLLECTION OF HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE AT CHATSWORTH. 


MESSRS. DUCKWORTH & CO, will issue early in October a set of Repro- 
ductions of Drawings by Old Masters, in the Collection of His Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire at Chatsworth. 

The Collection is already known in part from the Reproductions of Braun, and 
the critical notices of Crowe and Cavalcaselle and Morelli; but the present Series 
will consist mainly of hitherto unknown or unexplained Examples of great artistic 
merit and historical interest. 

The Series—to be followed, if it should seem desirable, by others on the same 
plan—consists of SEVENTY PLATES, and will be accompanied by a critical 
and explanatory Text from the pen of Mr. S. ARTHUR STRONG, M.A.,, 
Librarian at the House of Lords and to the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth. 


THE EDITION IS STRICTLY LIMITED TO EIGHTY COPIES. 
Facsimiles on Japanese vellum, bound in Morocco, Folio Imperial, 22 by 15. Price 
Twenty Guineas, net. 


The Subscription List is now open at the Offices of the Publishers, 3 Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden. 


A Detailed Prospectus will be sent post free on application. 


DUCKWORTH’S “GREENBACK LIBRARY.” 


1s. 6d. net paper. 2s. net cloth. 


MESSRS. DUCKWORTH & CO. beg to call attention to the above Library 
of UNCONVENTIONAL FICTION. 


The FOURTH VOLUME, ready in SEPTEMBER, will be Mr. 
CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM’S New Volume of Stories—SUCCESS. 


Of Vol. 1., TWENTY-SIX MEN AND A GIRL, by MAXIM GORKY, 
the Speaker says :—‘* The deeper we go the more we beome convinced that an 
original genius has arisen.” 


Of Vol. II., EL OMBU, by W. H. HUDSON, the 7imes says :—‘‘ Though 
the world has gained a great naturalist in Mr. Hudson, it has lost a great writer of 
fiction. Yet no man is better fitted to serve two masters.” 


Of Vol. IIl., A KING AND HIS CAMPAIGNERS, by BERNER VON 
HEIDENSTAM, the Queen says :—‘‘ This book is one to be recommended to all 
lovers of fine literature of any nationality.” 


Cloth, 2s. net ; paper, ts. €d. net. 


R. B. 


STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. 


Vols. III. and IV. 
By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 


Large crown 8vo, 2 vols. 12s. [Ready Shortly. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE AND HIS AGE. 


By JOSEPH McCABE. Large crown 8vo. 6s, net. [Ready Shortly. 


THE PRINCESS OF HANOVER. 


By MARGARET J., WOODS, Author of ‘A Village Tragedy.” 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [Ready Shortly. 


“The present year has certainly not produced a better novel.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


WOODSIDE FARM. By Mrs. W. K. CLirrorp. 


6s. 


THE ROADMENDER. By Micuaert Fair Less. 
os. 6d. net. FIFTH IMPRESSION NEARLY READY. 
‘““AN OPEN-AIR BOOK.” 
JUST OUT. UNIFORM WITH “THE ROAD-MENDER.” 


HORAE SOLITARIAE. By Epwarp Tuomas. 


2s. 6d. net. 


“A GIPSY SCHOLAR. Profound and sympathetic reading of nature. 
of poetry. "—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 


Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
The First Three Volumes of this Series, on ROSSETTI, 
REMBRANDT, azd DURER, ave NOW READY, and a 
volume on FRED. WALKER will be published at the end of 


the month. 
ROSSETTI. 


By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 


DURER. 


By L. ECKENSTEIN. 


REMBRANDT. 


60 Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


Full 





50 Illustrations. 


37 Illustrations. 


By AUGUSTE BREAL. 


The Atheneum says :—‘‘ Remarkably sincere and straightforward. Singularly 
and refreshingly free from the catchwords and empty phrases of those who follow 
general opinions. Delicate and discerning sympathy. _He writes with due 
reverence, and avoids the insufferably patronizing, apologetic tone which people of 
small imaginations and little experience are apt to adopt towards a great man who 
was not also a great success. In conclusion we must compliment M. Bréal on the 
discrimination shown in the choice of illustrations.” 

(The New Series) ‘‘if it keeps to the aims and proportions of the present essay 
must. certainly be welcomed.”’ 


Other Volumes in this Series to be published during the coming season_are? 
MILLET, LEONARDO DA VINCI, GAINSBOROUGH, TH 
FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS, &c. 


Write to your Bookseller or to the Publishers for a Prospectus. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER! 


A 4=-Guinea Work 
for 9/- down 


AND BALANCE IN MONTHLY INSTALMENTS. 


The most Popular Work on Horticulture ever published is un- 
doubtedly THE DICTIONARY OF GARDENING, and thousands 
of volumes have been sold here and in America. 


The reason of the remarkable success that has attended this Work is 
not far to seek—it is very full, very accurate, superbly illustrated, and 
edited by one of the soundest of living authorities. It has been justly 
said of the Editor, Mr. George Nicholson, Curator of the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, that he is almost a unique example of a scientific 
botanist and a practical horticulturist under one hat. 

The result is that the work issued under his care is a model of 
accuracy and completeness, both as regards its Cultural Directions and 
its Botanical Information. Added to this is the fact that the Editor 
has been assisted in particular sections—such as Orchids, Palms, 
Cacti, Ferns, Fruit, Insects, Plant Diseases, &c.—by Distinguished 
Specialists, chus assuring, in the treatment of every subject, an excellence 
that has never before been approached. 

More than 3,850 Genera and 20,400 Species of Garden 
Plants are described, with all necessary Instructions as to Cultivation 
and Propagation; Injurious Insects and Plant Diseases and their 
Treatment are also fully dealt with; over 3,150 charming 
Iilustrations are given, together with Full Indices to Plants for 
Special Purposes and Positions ; for Colours, Height, &c., as a Guide 
to Planting ; a Pronouncing Dictionary of Plant Names, a Dictionary 
of Common Names ; and other features of the utmost practical value 
to all gardeners. 


The opinions of the Press in this country, the United States, the 
Colonies, and the Continent are alike unanimous in commendation of 
this Great and Universal Work. 

No working gardener who takes the least pride in his profession, or 
who is ambitious of succeeding in it, can afford to be without 
THE DICTIONARY OF GARDENING; and to any Amateur with a 
garden beyond the smallest (if he takes any personal interest what- 
ever in it), THE DICTIONARY OF GARDENING is absolutely indis- 
pensable. 


THE DICTIONARY OF GARDENING is published for this Special 
Offer in 


5 handsome large 
post quarto vols., 
in half Persian, 


cloth sides, marble edges, at Four Guineas, and the ‘‘ Special Offer ” 
is to supply this Edition, Carriage Paid and Complete, 


For 9/- 
down, the balance being payable in Monthly Instalments of 4/6 
each. This edition includes the Century Supplement, which con- 
tains particulars of Recent Floral Introductions and: Discoveries in 
Horticultural Science, thus bringing the entire work right up-to-date 
in a most thorough manner. 





Form of 
SPECIAL ORDER (No. 1) 





To Mr. L. Upcott GILL, 
170 STRAND, Lonpon, W.C. 
Please send me, carriage paid, the Special Offer Edition of 
‘* Nicholson’s Dictionary of Gardening,” in 5 vols., half bound in 
Persian, published at £4 4s. od., for which I enclose 9s. TI under- 
take to pay the balance in Monthly Instalments, of 4s. 6d. each, and 
not to dispose of the said books untzl all the instalments are paid. 


Name 
and - 
Address 


SOTHO meee r eee neesenesserseseseses eececes 


oe eee ee eee eee ey Peer eeeseceseeee 


P.O. and Cheque to be made payable and sent to 
Mr. L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, London, W.C. 
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MR. HENRY J. DRANE’S LIST. 


The First Biography of 


MISS MARIE CORELLI. 


Illustrated with Special Photographs. Price 5s. 


The ABC Handbooks. 


(‘AS EASY AS ABC.”) 
PRICE ONE SHILLING PER VOLUME. 





A new series of small, attractively printed and bound volumes which will go in 
the pocket. Written by Sfeczadists, they will be found to contain all worth knowing 
about the different subjects upon which they treat, and yet so clearly and plainly 
written that all who read will understand. 


The ABC of Bridge. By E. A. Tennant. Descrip- 


gion re Rules of the Game. How to Score. Howto Play. What to Lead, 
MC. LC. 
“We have not met a better guide.”"—Saturday Review. 


The ABC of Photography. By E. J. Watt, F.R.P.S. 


Containing instructions for making your own appliances, and simple practical 
directions for every branch of Photographic work. Illustrated and up to date. 


The ABC of Palmistry; or, Character and Fortune 


Revealed by the Reading of the Hand. By a well-known Palmist. With 
12 full-page illustrations. 


The ABC of Physiognomy; or, How to Tell your 


Neighbour’s Character by Reading His or Her Face. By Paut Bretio. With 
six full-page illustrations. 


The ABC of Graphology. A Dictionary of Hand- 


writing and Character. By WENTWORTH BENNETT. With 170 illustrations. 


The ABC of Dancing. A Book of useful informa- 


tion and genuine Hints for Dancers and Learners. By Epwarp Scorr. 


The ABC of Table Tennis. By C.G. Eames. De- 


scription and Rules of the Game. And contains many valuable Practical 
Hints. 


The ABC of Gardening. By A PracticaL GARDENER. 
The ABC of Housekeeping. 


THE ART OF BEING BEAUTIFUL. 
Ishi a= (GIS 1h 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, 
Hilceteotrectsmiin 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


32 pages. 2d. Weekly. 





The Busy Man’s Paper; 
Excellent for the Holidays. 





SOME FEATURES THIS WEEK: 
EDUCATION AND EMPIRE. 
AN APPRECIATION OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 


THE MARRIAGE SERVICE AND THE CON- 
SCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR. 


THE METAMORPHOSIS OF LONDON. 


NOVEL LITERARY COMPETITION. 
£20 in Prizes. 
ORDER OF YOUR NEWSAGENT. 


LA REWVUE 
(Ancienne REWUE DES REVUES). 


Un Numéro spécimen 
SUR DEMANDE. 








24 Numéros par an. 
Richement illustrés. 


XIIe ANNEE, 








Peu de mots, beaucoup a idées. Directeur: JEAN F1NorT. 





SS. . 

Au prix de 20 fr. en France et de 24 fr. 4l’étranger (ou en envoyant par la 

oste 9 roubles, 20 marks ou 24 lires) on a un abonnement d’uz ax pour LA 

EVUE, RICHEMENT ILLUSTREE. 

La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie de & gros 
volumes, ornés d’environ 1500 gravures et contenant plus de 4oo articles, étuc.es, 
nouvelles, romans, etc. 

“ Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALEx. Dumas Fits), car ** LA REVUE 
est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus intéressantes, les 
plus passionnantes” (FRANCISQUE SARCEY); ‘‘rien n’est plus utile que ce résumé 
de l’esprit humain” (E. Zora); ‘‘elle a conquis une situation brillante et! pré- 
pondérante parmi les grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres” (Les DéGats); 

*LA REVUE publie des études magistrales” (Figaro); etc. f 

La Revue parait Ze rer et Ze 15 de chaque mois et ne publie que des articles 
inédits signés par les plus grands noms frang¢ais et étrangers 

La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parug dans les 
périodiques Gu monde entier, caricatures politiques, des 
nouvelles, derniéres inventions et découvertes, etc. etc. 






Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, 
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NOW READY. 





Cloth gilt, 5s. net. Special Edition, limited to 


50 copies, 7s. 6d. net. 


REGREATIONS 
REFLEGTIONS 


A COLLECTION OF 








“SATURDAY REVIEW” ESSAYS. 
CONTENTS. 

1901 The Acting of ‘Tristan 

Victoria and Isolda”’ 

Buta Where Wild Orchids Grow 


The Shadows of Summer 
Veterans of the Church: 


Illusions of Idleness | 


Daffodillia 
I. The Parish Clerk 

Chopin and the Sick Men 
: II. The Churchwarden 
Ruskin III. The Sexton 
Cornish Sketches: | Two Reformers: 

I. At Fowey I. Savonarola 

II. The Cornish Sea: Il. Zwinglius 

Boscastle 


In a Northern Bay 
The Pains of Rhyme 


“Les Boéres”’: 


I. With the Jeunesse 


II. The Bourgeoisie in 


London Souvenirs 
The Dr. Johnson of our 
Days ‘ 
A Visit to Rodin 
A Triptych: 
I. My Relative 
II. A Veteran 
Ill. The Admiral 
The Glory of July 
Of Conversation 


Council 
Iii. Le Dum-Dum 
The Goodly Company of 
Duffers | 
London’s Quiet Night | 
The Marvel of Guipuzcoa 
A Trilogy: 
I. A Puzzle in Lite- | Fashions in the Virtues 





Diane de Poitiers 





rary Drama By the Canal 
II. Hellas via Brad- An Autumn Tour 

field | Sind Unsung: an Antique 
Ill. “A  Midsummer’s | Land 

Night’s Dream” The Heart of France 

in Oxford | Chips of the Back Blocks 


The Importance of Good The Happy Hunter 
Of the Chrysanthemum 
Quotability 
Snipe Shooting 
The Wintry Test 
The Ethics of Seclusion The Chiming and the 
The Cijy of Swords Rhyming of the Bells 


J. M.BRENT & Co., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


Manners 
The Average Man 
In Honour of Chaucer | 
William Cowper | 
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Just Published, No. 622 of 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 


Containing the usual large selection of STANDARD SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS in all Departments of Literature. 


Post free, on application to 


HENRY SOOTHE RANT & €O;, 


140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, London, W. 





BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitiy, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 





GLAISHER’S 
NEW LIST, SEPTEMBER 1902, No. 329, containing latest acquisitions in 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C, 
All Catalogues post free on Application. 





ae of 





Head Offices : 
Fenchurch Avenue, London, 


ESTABLISHED !/85l. 
BIRKBECK BANK. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not 
drawn below £100. 
9; WA DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS, 9 1 
2/0 2 
STOCKS AND SHARES, 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 
ORIENT-PAGIFIG LINE 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
F. GREEN & CO. 
Managers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.} 
For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 


2 We CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 2 
Oo 
on Deposits, repayable on demand. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W 





P & Oo COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
a » SERVICES. 





Pp & O FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
s s MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEER, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 





Pp & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
e » TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices,122 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, ‘‘OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


LEICESTER SQUARE, 





THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES.. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 





PROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 


NIGHTLY at 8, till NOV. 7. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 5s., 3s., 2s. ; Promenade, 1s.—RoBeRT NEWMAN, Manager. 





ING’S LYNN, NORFOLK.—The DUKE’S HEAD 


HOTEL. Situated in the centre of the town, and within easy driving, 
distance of Sandringham. Hotel ’bus meets all trains. Good partridge shooting 
may be had in September by the day. For terms apply to THE PROPRIETOR, 
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CROWN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, LTD. 


DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND No. 26. 


A Dividend of 75 per cent. (being at the rate of r50 per cent. per annum), has 
been declared by the Board for the half-year ending 30th September, 1902, payable 
to shareholders registered in the books of the Company at the close of business at 
4 P.M. on Thursday, 25th September, 1902, and to holders of Coupons No. 14 
‘attached to Share Warrants to Bearer, 

The Transfer Registers will be closed from the 26th September to 2nd October, 
both days inclusive. The Warrants will be despatched to registered European 
Shareholders from the London Office, and will probably be in the hands of Share- 


holders about 30th October. 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office, r20 Bishopsgate Street Within. E.C. 
17th September, r1go2. 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. THE KING. 


**DeEaR Str,—I have had the honour of submitting your letter to the King, and 
Yam commanded by His Majesty, in reply, to thank you for the copy of the new 
edition, so weil got up, of ‘London and Environs,’ which you have transmitted 
for His Majesty’s acceptance. 


**R, Darlington, Esq., F.R.G.S. 





*Vours faithfully, 
KNOLLYS.” 





‘* Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
‘* Far superior to ordinary guides.”—London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
1s. each. Illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


The Isle of Wight. The Channel Islands. 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
~ Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 

Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harleeh, Portmadoc, Criecieth, Pwllheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. 

Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. 

Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. 

Falmouth, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Islands. 





** A brilliant book.”—The Times. “Particularly good.”—Academy. 
‘* The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverfool Daily Post. 
‘* Tt very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, 58.3 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDO AND ENVIRONS. 
laa alt eee aia te: By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
1s. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the World. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
Paris & New York: BRENTANO’S. 

The Railway Bookstalls and ali Booksellers. 





NOTICES. 
The Terns of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
fy Se, ds 4 Ss ids 
One Year ... ib, ak oe ft ee eee le TOud 
Half Year... eee MORTAR Ee ses ee Ocl Se a2 
Quarter Year ee del “62 | Sa Rs ae Ole 7007, 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Sircet, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

in the event of any difficulty leing experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
formed immediately. 








The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 
abroad :— 


-. The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
seeeeeeeeees Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
doe cnsessevcvce occ Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 
is diate ars +«+++.Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 
Mowne seineigltientoaielleiae Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 
SMeiecleivivipecie Messrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 
ereeceseeees W. H. Kiihl, Jagerstrasse 73. 
Messrs. Gerold & Co., 8 Stefansplatz, 
A. Lappert. 
Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
.. Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 
Noite ...Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
Wai aleisiels stats Schick’s Library. 
Panis esters The Anglo-American Bookselling Depot. 
BS ARC CRO ne The International News Company, 83 & 85 Duane St. 
..- Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 
+.+.The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 
= «sese.Lhe Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
CANADA .,.-.The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James’s Street. 











‘THE LOYAL BRITISH 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


CAPITAL £150,000, 
Divided into 75,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, 


Payable 2s. 6d. on application, ros. on allotment, and balance at call, 
and 75,000 Six per Cent. Preference Shares of £1 each, payable 
2s. 6d. on application, and 17s. 6d. on allotment. 


The Directors are empowered by the Memorandum of 
Association to pay a Dividend not exceeding 6 per cent. 
on both the Preference and Ordinary Shares (called up 
and paid) until the First Actuarial Valuation of the 
Company’s Life Assurance risks in 1907. 


Directors. 
Major-General Sir J. W. CAMPBELL, Bart., 
Road, S.E. 
Sir SEYMOUR BLANE, Bart., C.B., 4 Sloane Square, W. 
W. COLLIE, Fsq., Brookwood, Surrey. 
W. A. L. EVERITT, Esq., St. John’s, Sevenoaks. 
Alderman HERBERT HART, J.P., Stamford. 
EDWARD OVER, Esq., Camberley, Surrey. 
JOHN JAMES BARRETT, M.D., 170 Ramsden Road, Balham. 


Actuary.—WILLIAM R. GAFF, C.A., F.F.A., A.LA. 
General Manager. —T. S. APPLETON. 


Solicitors for the Vendors.—Messrs. H. G. CAMPION & 
€O., 90-91 Queen Street, B.C. 


Solicitors for the Company.—Messrs. KENNEDY, DANVERS 
& CO., 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 


Auditors.—Messrs. NEWMAN M. OGLE, 
Worcester House, Walbrook, E.C. 

Bankers.—THE LONDON, CITY, AND MIDLAND BANK, 
LIMITED, 129 New Bond Street, and all Branches. 


Secretary and Offices.—GEORGE CAPPER, 52 and 53 Cheap- 
side, London, E.C. 


C.B., 60 Penge 


GRACE -& .C@:, 


Extracts from Prospectus. 


This Company has been created to take over the 
business, funds, and assurance liabilities of the Loyal 
British Collecting Society, a Life Insurance Friendly 
Society established on May 3oth, 1901, to grant middle- 
class life assurance on a new system. The phenomenal 
success which has attended the operations of the Loyal 
British as a Friendly Society has induced its promoters 
to convert the business into a Life Assurance Company 
in order that the operations may be extended and 
developed more effectively and rapidly than would 
otherwise be possible. 

The following Table illustrates the position of the 
Loyal British :— 





Last Return Amount Paid | 


Name of Company. Estab. of New of U gia 
Business. Share. P- E 

The Co-operative | 

Insurance Society, | | | 

Rimitediiwe.ece sere | 1867 £20,411 FEGC |) SB Par, 
The Scottish Acci- | 

dent, Life, and | 

Fidelity Insurance 

Cov imitedir.... | 1877 | £77,050 Lor Ei fog: 


The Westminster 
and General Life 


Assurance Society | 1836 £120,975 ASO ez tas i2q 2s. Ga. 
The Sceptre Life : 

Association, Ltd.. | 1864 £121,160 b5 Zi | 43 Ios. 
THE LOYAL | 


BRITISH COL- 
LECTING SO- 


GIB Te ereeccn LOOLME 5757.25 — i a 


The purchase price to be paid for the Business has 
been fixed at £32,000, payable at the discretion of the 
Directors as to £17,500 in cash, and £14,500 in Shares, 
or wholly in Shares. The Company will proceed to 
allotment on a minimum subscription of £50,000, the 
whole of which has been underwritten. 

This notification is not intended to be more than an 
intimation that the Prospectus of the Company has 
been issued, and may be obtained on application (per- 
sonally or by post) to the Bankers, Solicitors, or 
Auditors, or at the Offices of the Company. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST 


"SPPOSCSOOSO SOC OOSOOOOD 


By the EARL OF RONALDSHAY. 





At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


SPORT AND POLITICS UNDER 
AN EASTERN SKY. 


3y the EARL OF RONALDSHAY, F.R.G.S. 


With numerous Illustrations and Maps. Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 


** This volume appears at an exceedingly timely moment...... The first half of the 
book, in which he describes his adventures in the snows of Cashmere while shoot 
ing ibex, bears, sharpoo, goa, and the other big-horned mountain rams with which 
that difficult country abounds, will be read with pleasure by all who are interested 
in big-game shooting. But it is the political part of the book which is of the 
greater importance.”—Dazily Telegraph. 

““We commend this bandsomely got up and richly illustrated volume of Lord 
Ronaldshay’s to lovers of sport and adventure, but more particularly to all who are 
interested in what is, perhaps, the most pressing and important question affecting 
the security of our Empire in the East.”—Daily Chronicle. 





This Day ts Published. 
A HISTORY OF GERMAN 
LITERATURE. 


By JOHN G. ROBERTSON, 
Lecturer in the University of Strasburg. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


This Day ts Published. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT- 
BOOK OF LOGIC. 


By SYDNEY HERBERT MELLONE, 
M.A. Lond., D.Sc. Edin.; Author of ‘Studies in Philosophical 
Criticism and Construction,” &c. Crown 8vo. 53. 


AN 


Lmmediately will be Published. 
STORIES OF THE SEEN AND UNSEEN. 


Old Lady Mary; The Open Door; The Portrait; The 
Library Window. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
At all Booksellers and Libraries. 
AN ANGLO-INDIAN ROMANCE. 


THE COLONEL SAHIB. 


By GARRETT MILL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A WOMAN AND A CREED. 
By H..,GARTON SARGENT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[| Ready Immediately. 


WORKS} OF THE HONOURABLE 
SIR CHARLES AUGUSTUS MURRAY, K.C.B., P.C. 


SELECTIONS. 


Consisting of Journals, Letters, Essays, and Notes. Collected and 
Edited by his Wifey EDITH MURRAY. 


In 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 30s. net. 


THE PRAIRIE BIRD. 


Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA 
DURING THE YEARS 1834, 1835, and 1836. 
Demy $vo. 15s. net. 


HASSAN ; 
or, the Child of the Pyramid. 


An Egyptian Tale. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpinpurcH AND LONDON. 


; REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by SportiswoopE & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by FREDERICK WILLIAM WYLY, at the Office, 33 Sor 
Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Coyent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 20 September, 1902. 
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Messrs. Methuen’s New List. 
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MARIE CORELLI’S NEW ROMANCE. 


The First Edition of 120,000 Almost Exhausted. 
A Second Edition of 30,000 in the Press. 


“TEMPORAL POWER:” 
A STUDY IN SUPREMACY. 


BY 


MARIE CORELLI. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 








THE INNER AND MIDDLE TEMPLE. 


By H. H. L. Bettor, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
net, 
This book is not only a history of the Temple and its many associations, but it is 
also a guide to its buildings. It is full of interesting anecdotes, and is abundantly 
illustrated. 
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NOTES OPP TLE eWEEK 


The three Boer Generals have issued from Holland a 
signed leaflet headed ‘‘ Appeal of the Boer Generals to 
the Civilised World”. The gist of it is that they were 
deputed to appeal to the new Government and, ‘‘if un- 
successful”, to the world for charitable contributions. 
The £3,000,000 given by England is alluded to without 
thanks as a ‘‘small amount” which ‘‘even if multi- 
plied tenfold will be totally inadequate”. Parts of the 
document are contradictory. The appeal is made only 
for ‘‘the widows and orphans, the maimed, and needy 
and our children”; but it is expressly stated in a separate 
paragraph as a thing ‘‘needless to remark” that ‘a 
large sum will be required for the education of the 
children of the burghers”. Now an appeal for charity, 
to restore houses, to succour the widows and orphans 
and wounded, is natural and worthy of support from 
all sorts of people and nations, but the education of 
the children of burghers has already been undertaken 
by the new Government and an appeal for ‘‘a large 
sum” to interfere with the Government’s scheme is not, 
one may hope, likely to meet with response from those 
who wish well to that new Government. 





_ The manifesto can only be accepted as a proclama- 
tion of the policy of intrigue; and if one may infer 
anything from the press the insidious sentiment of the 
appeal is having some effect in Germany. It has how- 
ever failed in France; and the unanimous condemna- 
tion of the English press may have suggested to the 
Generals that they have gone too far. Indeed General 
Botha’s letter of acknowledgment to Mr. Phipps for 
his gift of £20,000 reads like an anticipatory effort to 
undo the effect of the proclamation. Unhappily there 
are answerjng signs of intrigue from the Cape. Dr. 
Smartt in sport of his motion to strengthen the hands 
of the Govi-rnment in dealing with disloyal intrigues 


gave unquestionable proof of the extent of boycotting | 


and the prevalence of seditious utterances. Even Mr. 


Graham in his effort to show that legislation was un- | 


necessary acknowledged the prevalence of boycotting 
in a particular district. In one case a Dutch loyalist is 
said to have been forced to make a public recantation of 
certain loyal sentiments which he had unwarily expressed 
during the war. 
growing evidence of dissatisfaction among. loyalists 


In face of such instances and the | 





‘ 








throughout the Cape, it has become impossible for Sir 
Gordon Sprigg’s supporters in this country to maintain 
their confidence. A man who relies on the votes of the 
Bond cannot, if he would, remain a loyal minister. 


Reports, persistent and marked with all the affectation 
of official knowledge, have been prevalent during the 
week as to the intentions of the Government in the 
future taxation of the new colonies. They have raised 
something of a sensation both in South Africa and in 
England. The anticipated outline of the Government’s 
intention is not in itself improbable or unjust. Money, 
it is said, will not be taken till revenues show a surplus 
and a 10 per cent. tax on the mines would not with 
certain qualifications be excessive. Whether the 
extreme limit will be put at 100,000,000 matters 
not a great deal if the percentage of the taxation be 
found endurable. The probability of the truth of these 
reports, though not their authenticity and sanction, is 
increased by the close parallel between the figures and 
those given in Sir David Barbour’s report. Whatever 
happens the Government are not likely to go counter 


| to the advice of their specialist, at least until facts 


contradict his prognostics and estimates. The expecta- 
tion that Lord Milner may give some hint, when he 
meets the deputation of the Political Associations Com- 
mittee a fortnight hence, has been dissipated by his 


latest letter. 


The King and Queen have decided to drive through 
the City and South London on 25 October, according 
to the arrangements first made for the day following 
the lost Coronation. All the details of the route are 
not yet settled and while the final decision is suspended 
Lord Knollys is being besieged with requests that this 
street and that should be favoured. All that is definitely 
proclaimed is that the King and Queen will lunch at 
the Guildhall ; but the drive in the afternvon is almost 
sure to take the line previously marked out, as some 
of the tiers of seats then erected are still standing. 
In the Borough it has been decided to repeat in full 
measure the decorations as originally planned, and 
as before a joint address of welcome has been voted 
by all the metropolitan boroughs south of the river, 
with the exception of Battersea, which has again fallen 
short in loyalty. On 26 October the King and Queen 
will attend a thanksgiving service in S. Paul’s. 


It was fit that the crew of the ‘‘ Terrible”, which 
reached Portsmouth at the end of last week, should 
be enthusiastically welcomed. At the entertainment 
in his honour given at Portsmouth on Tuesday Captain 
Scott made a modest and sensible speech. Ladysmith 
was saved principally by the naval guns of the ‘‘ Terrible” 
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and the initiative and ingenuity shown by Captain Percy 
Scott in building carriages which transformed his naval 
guns into field artillery are symbol of a quality which 
the navy as opposed to the army has been singularly 
successful in developing. From Africa the ‘‘ Terrible” 
steamed to China and her crew again saw ser- 
vice in the Boxer campaign. In all the congratula- 
tions spoken and written there had been a tendency to 
lay stress only on the work done in South Africa, and 
we have another proof of how difficult the public finds 
it to take interest in more than one thing at a time. 
An important campaign has seldom so little appealed 
to the public as the war in China: Admiral Seymour’s 
return was almost unnoticed; and yet the relief of 
Peking and the engagements that led up to it rank 
high in heroic attributes and the importance of the 
problem in China is difficult to overestimate. A nation, 
unprogressive from before the beginning of history, 
has’ begun to acknowledge progress; and that nation 
numbers anything over 300,000,000. 


On Thursday Lord Dudley entered Dublin in state. 
He found the town in a state of some turmoil at the 
extension of the Crimes Act and there is every sign 
that he will have to face a good deal of agitation. The 
proscribed area is wider than it has been for many years 
and the United Irish League have almost advertised their 
determination to embitter feeling. Mr. W. Redmond 
in his speech at Tagmon argued in behalf of the excel- 
lence of boycotting as a punishment for people whom 
he described as ‘‘landgrabbers”. He was at once 
accused of ‘‘exciting ill will among His Majesty’s 
subjects”, but when ordered to find sureties for future 
good behaviour or go to prison for six months failed to 
take any notice whatever of the order. Curiously 
enough it is exactly fourteen years since Mr. Redmond 
was last in prison. It may be remembered that in the 
course of fulfilling the sentence he refused to take any- 
thing but prison fare and when he had lost 13} Ibs. 
was forcibly freed. His desire to remain in prison has 
been attributed to an ambition to lose a stone in gaol. 
It would have more oratorical value than anything with 
half a pound in it. Shall we seea repetition of the 
search for martyrdom ? 


The proposed Irish Land Conference cannot sur- 
vive the refusal of the head of the landowners 
association, Lord Barryn‘ore, and with him the Duke 
of Abercorn, to attend. We never thought that sucha 
conference could cure the Irish evil, and yet it seems 
more likely that good would have come out of it than 
harm. We prefer Lord Barrymore’s way of declining 
to Colonel Saunderson’s. But what a typical and—there 
is no doubt—what an Irish way did the latter show 
in his letter full of taunts from ‘‘ Castle Saunderson ”, 
that fastness of the English garrison! Nobody can 
brandish the shillelagh in finer style than Colonel 
Saunderson. It is wigs on the green that he loves. 
If the conference had been held it might have been 
necessary to put a very solid table between him and, 
say, Mr. William Redmond. Who that saw it can 
ever forget the scene in the Lobby of the House of 
Commons, with these two stalwarts in the midst of a 
ring of ordinary M.P.’s, with Inspector Horsley, 
immense, at hand, and the distressed Serjeant-at-Arms 
with his hand near his sword-hilt ? 


The Special Army Order issued by the War Office at 
the end of last week is remarkable not only for the 
actual changes it introduces in musketry training but 
for Lord Roberts’ decided views on the wars of 
the future. He expresses his conviction that “ straight 
shooting, which is the result of careful training, is at 
least as important on the modern battlefield as tactical 
combinations, to the practice of which so much time 
and trouble are now devoted”. In another passage he 
says that battles in the future will probably be decided 
by snap-shooting at short ranges. He hints that ex- 
perience in South Africa has brought out culpable 
deficiencies in the use of the rifle, and attributes this 
almost entirely to the lack of interest shown by officers 
in musketry. It is generally regarded in the army as 
‘fa somewhat irksome business. which has to be got 
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through as quickly as possible”. As a first step in 
reformation Lord Roberts impresses upon officers the 
imperative necessity for becoming themselves experts 
in the use of the rifle and for assisting in carrying out a 
complete and finished system of instruction ; and finally 
announces that every general officer commanding will 
be held personally responsible for carrying out the 
spirit and letter of the instructions. 


The actual instructions are worked out in considerable 
detail. All non-commissioned officers are frequently to 
be practised as instructors and promotion is to depend 
largely on efficiency in this branch. A considerable 
part of the order deals with the training of recruits. 
The recruit is not to be pronounced qualified till he 
can ‘‘handle his rifle with skill and confidence under 
all conditions and in all positions”. He is to be 
instructed and practised in judging distance, in firing 
from behind cover, and in snap-shooting. As this 
training will occupy much additional time shooting at 
the longer ranges may be omitted. Lord Roberts con- 
siders it is above all necessary that every separate shot 
should be made a practical lesson. As an instance of 
how ignorant of the rifle a recruit may be a militia 
officer the other day found that one of his men, other- 
wise brawny and fearless, was too frightened to pull 
the trigger of his rifle. ‘‘1 be afraid of she” he 
explained and could not be persuaded until he had 
first fired several blank cartridges. It is certainly true 
that such a man cannot become a proficient in ‘‘ the 
admirable weapon which has been placed in his hands” 
within the present absurdly short period of training. 


The arrangement we alluded to last week as to the 
approaching changes at the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, has been carried out. Simultaneously with 
the handing over of the governorship to Colonel 
Kitson, the Assistant-Commandant was relieved of his 
duties and proceeded on leave of absence pending the 
termination of his appointment recently extended to 
6 October. Thus work has been recommenced at the 
College with a new executive staff. The instructional 
staff will remain as it is until at any rate the ead of the 
year, by which time it is presumed that arrangements 
will have been made to commence work in 1903 on 
the lines recommended by the Committee on Military 
Education. 


The Irish remounts case made very interesting reading 
for those who had time to follow the interminable 
reports closely. It was chiefly remarkable for the un- 
shrinking support given by Colonel St. Quintin to the 
defence of the Studderts. This consisted in great 
measure in the contention that Lord Lonsdale and the 
Liverpool witnesses exaggerated the unfitness of the 
Irish horses because Colonel St. Quintin had taken the 
place of Lord Lonsdale in the work of the Remounts 
Committee, and they wanted to ruin the Irish trade. 
The evidence as to the condition of the horses in Liver- 
pool was very conflicting. Mr. Balfe the receiving 
officer said the horses were sufficiently good for their 
purpose and the disease might be accounted for by the 
fact that Liverpool was ‘‘reeking” with diseases 
amongst horses at the time. Colonel St. Quintin corrobo- 
rated with great emphasis the assertion of Major 
Studdert that he had Colonel St. Quintin’s authority to 
buy horses through his sons; but he had not authorised 
the suppression of their names; and Major Studdert 
agreed that he had misunderstood the Colonel. The 
whole case was so thoroughly gone into that there 
cannot be much fresh matter to come out at Clare 
Assizes when the trial comes on. 


The feeling in France over the Kelantan incident has 
begun to subside. The press has at last been persuaded 
that the tales of occupation of Kelantan by a body of 
Sikhs arose from a misunderstanding, perhaps not 
wholly unintentional, of the meaning of an escort. 
But quite apart from any special incident, such as 
may easily break out at any moment, the French public, 
if not the Government, has shown itself singularly sensi- 
tive on Siamese questions. The state of Kelantan is 
one of those technically within the British sphere of 
influence ; but that at best is a vague definition, and 
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there is a good deal of sense in the plea of the 
“*Temps ” that the whole Siamese question should be 
settled before the occurrence of any other incident likely 
to arouse public feeling. The advice is the wiser as 
French sensitiveness is largely due to an unconcealed 
desire in France to add to French territory in that 
region. 


M. Pelletan may well wish to be saved from his 
apologists, of whom the chief are’ himself and M. 
Combes. In his original speech he committed three 
culminating indiscretions. Ajaccio, he said, should be 
fortified because it ‘‘ aimed straight at the heart of 
Italy”. He backed Bizerta against Malta and Gibraltar 
and he spoke of German ‘“‘barbarism”. By way of 
apology he says that those who accuse him of possess- 
ing an aggressive spirit utter ‘‘a terrible falsehood”. 
M. Combes who divided his speech between the 
mistakes of M. Pelletan and ‘‘ the audacity of clerical 
reaction”, suggested that M. Pelletan was ‘‘not used to 
being a minister yet” and made some very unfeeling 
allusions to the effect of a banquet on his minister’s 
rhetoric. It must be all very humiliating, even for a 
M. Combes. 


As religious tolerance was one of the chief clauses 
of the Berlin Treaty of 1878 there is nothing to 
be said on behalf of Roumania’s treatment of the 
Jews. They are made alien by the laws, they are 
cut off not only from the benefit of education and 
justice but from entering the professions and prac- 
tising the industries. But even those signatories 
of the Berlin Convention which recognise with most 
sympathy the plight of the Jews are not likely to 
acknowledge the precedent of American intervention. 
In Russia and Austria, where the Semitic question is a 
continual danger, the press has retorted on America 
the correlative of the Monroe Doctrine. Except for the 
accident that Roumanian Jews emigrate to America, 
the States, not being a signatory of the Berlin Conven- 
tion, have no excuse for intervention, and the support 
of the principle that Europe has no right of interference 
in the Americas compels American abstinence from 
European affairs. If the reformation of Roumania is a 
purely humanitarian inspiration the first action should 
not have been taken through a political organisation. 


It was known in London on Saturday last that Marie 
Henriette, Queen of the Belgians, had died suddenly at 
Spa of syncope. She had been ill for. several years 
and had no hope of ultimate recovery. A parallel, 
perhaps rather fanciful, has been drawn between her 
and the Empress Frederick but they had at least in 
common a great sympathy for suffering. She will 
perhaps be best remembered for her energy and sym- 
pathy during the Franco-German war. Though at the 
time everyone was canvassing the future of Belgium 
she gave up her whole, time and interest to the care of 
the’ wounded of both nations and was afterwards 
thanked for her work by the two Governments. After 
the death of her son the Queen gave herself up almost 
entirely to the work of private charity. The death 
of the Queen was so sudden that neither her husband 
nor daughter was in time to see her. It was lament- 
able when at last they came that the quarrel between 
them, which was one of the great sorrows of the 
Queen’s life, should have been renewed over her dead 
body. 


President Roosevelt suffered more than he acknow- 
ledged in the tram-car collision. As a result of a 
neglected bruise on the leg an abscess formed and a 
small operation became necessary. It was completely 
successful and President Roosevelt is not likely to 
suffer except from the annoyance of enforced rest. In 
his first tour the vigour of his speeches and the 
force of his personality strengthened his position 
beyond all expectation. If he is to win against the 
political machine it will be by the force and charm 
of personality; and in the nature of things any 
accident which prevents him from exercising his 
personal influence directly on the people must be in the 
nature of a disaster. He will have to abandon a part 
of his western tour as it is not expected that he will be 





fit to make a speech for a week or two. The pause in 
the excitement of the campaign is unhappily likely to 
be a benefit to the windmills at which he has been 
accused of tilting. 


We are often accused in the colonies of ignorance of 
empire; and nothing brings home the extent of the 
ignorance so directly as the frequent tales of the failures 
of our emigrants all over the world. The latest in- 
stance is the return from Chili of fifty-two Grimsby 
fishermen who were too easily persuaded to try their 
fortune in barren places. People were wiser even in 
the days of early Greek history. The Delphic oracle 
was an excellent emigration bureau and few colonists 
ever thought of emigrating till they had consulted it. 
Hence the excellence of Greek colonisation. We have 
in London an official centre of information, not less well 
informed than was Delphi, and ready to provide the 
best of information in the least ambiguous language. 
But, unlike the Greeks, our emigrants are apt to leave it 
severely alone. Probably the Grimsby fishermen had never 
even heard of the Emigration Office and it is estimated 
that something like half our emigrants trust solely to 
agents of the different countries. It would be worth 
the while of some political philsopher to seek a means 
of giving this office the sanction and publicity of its 
Greek predecessor. He would be doing a great im- 
perial work. 


Mr. Balfour’s remarks at Haddington on the good 
feeling really existing between members of rival 
political parties in this country may not altogether have 
been to the liking of the thoughtless, out and out party 
man in the provinces, who hugs the delusion that the 
rival leaders mean what they say in one another’s 
dispraise in Parliament. These do not understand that 
the leaders have often to do this sort of thing to keep 
honest dunderheaded supporters in good humour. 
Disraeli when leading the House used on principle to 
level a few sarcasms at the leaders opposite to keep up 
the heart of his followers. Good Conservatives and good 
Liberals, who take their party politics very seriously, 
were astounded to see the announcement that Mr. 
Chamberlain was spending a few days with Sir William 
Harcourt at Malwood in the week following the former’s 
‘Why you and Lord Rosebery weren’t on talking 
terms with one another!” by way of retort to Sir 
William’s banter about the relations of Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Chamberlain. It is merely a part of the game. 
No: the real opponents do by no means necessarily sit 
opposite one another. 


We were lately reproved by a correspondent for 
referring to dissent as a system inimical to the higher 
intellectual graces. Does the manner in which such 
organisations as the Congregational Union are oppos- 
ing the Education Bill suggest the possession of the 
qualities of sweetness and light in any marked degree ? 
Sanity is essentially moderation, and the Dissenters 
have thrown moderation to the winds. They raise the 
molehills of their grievances into mountains, and they 
are the victims of hallucinations as the unhappy per- 
sons are who suffer persecution and insult by purely 
imaginary enemies. If there were any hope of their 
recovery we should be glad to see the proposal of Sir 
William Walrond taken as the basis of a compromise. 
To allow the clergy and nonconformist ministers to 
teach the religion the parents desired in both voluntary 
and board schools we have always held is the better 
way of meeting the religious difficulty. Many church- 
men are taking this view; but what encouragement is 
there to be zealous about it when the Dissenters are 
under vow to do nothing but destroy the Bill or to start 
a rate strike if it passes in any form ? 


The Commission on Physical Education in Scotland 
have heard some evidence of exceptional interest. 
General Ian Hamilton was able to show the effect of 
drill on the health of recruits, and at the same time 
the ineradicable harm done to their constitution by 
neglect of exercise in earlier youth. In another 
class Dr. Almond may claim to know more about 
the subject than anyone else. For forty-two years 
he has been working out his own theories with 
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every advantage of a headmaster’s autocracy. The 
success of Loretto boys is the test of his theory. 
. No: doubt Dr. Almond’s experiments do not bear 
‘quite directly on the problem before the Commission ; 
to counteract the ill effects on the physique of the race 
which result from the crowding in large towns ; but he 
has proved that his out-of-door principle may convert a 
weakling into a sturdy athiete and on this point his 
evidence is of the utmost value. Dr. Almond believes 
firmly in football and recommends those neglected forms 
of exercise, fencing and boxing. Perhaps he under- 
rated a little the value of military discipline on town 
boys, though he spoke in favour of cadet corps. His 
view was interesting that facility of locomotion would 
be a potent cause of degeneration in the muscles of the 
coming race. 


Three Arctic expeditions have returned more or less 
from the vicinity of the Pole within the month: Mr. 
Baldwin’s, Commander Peary’s and M. Sverdrup’s. 
The two Americans, after the manner of American 
athletes, made what is technically called a dash for the 
Pole. Mr. Baldwin in a very American manner admits 
that his primary object was ‘‘ to plant the American flag 
at (or on) the North Pole” andas might be expected his 
achievement is the smallest of the three. The most 
interesting find perhaps was Nansen’s hut. Com- 
mander Peary, who came to the same conclusion as 
Mr. Baldwin on the absurdity of an open sea at the 
Pole, made a more northerly point, 84 deg. 17 min., 
than had yet been reached in the Western hemisphere 
and he has added greatly at any rate to the negative 
knowledge of Arctic exploration. M. Sverdrup ran a 
longer race. As he just missed Commander Peary he 
was rather more than three years without any news of 
the civilised world. His contributions to the know- 
ledge of the country are very considerable and from the 
winter quarters at Ellesmere Land he was able to map 
out the greater part of the surrounding region by an 
organised series of sledge expeditions. It is after the 
true spirit of Arctic exploration that all three explorers 
are convinced that it is quite easy to reach the North 
Pole. 


A feeling of uneasiness prevailed in stock markets 
generally this week, due principally to fears of the 
monetary position in New York, but the fact of the 
retention of the Bank rate at the old level—although 
not causing surprise—had the effect of restoring con- 
fidence to some extent, as it was taken to mean that 
there is no immediate danger in the Wall Street posi- 
tion. The American Railway market has been in an 
excited condition owing to the money fears alluded 
to, but the announcement from New York that th 
Treasury intends to anticipate interest payments up te 
June next in order to relieve the position caused an all- 
round improvement. The amount which will be thus 
realised is estimated at about 20,000,000 dollars. Home 
Rails continue to be sold by the investing public, 
although the tone of this market yesterday was rather 
harder. With the important exception of a decline of 
nearly £6,000 in the takings of the North-Eastern 
Company, the traffic returns published this week were 
very satisfactory. 


Kaffrs, after being decidedly weak, exhibited a better 
tone on some support being accorded them. The report 
that the Government propose to tax the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colonies to the extent of £100,000,000 
towards the cost of the war is not generally credited. 
The official statement of the De Beers Company that 
the actual net claim made againstthem by the Inland 
Revenue for income tax for the years 1900-1, 1901-2 
amounts to just over £ 100,000, disposes of the absurd 
rumours that have been circulated on this subject. The 
Lords Commissioners give notice that tenders will be 
received at the Chief Cashier’s office at the Bank of 
England on Monday, the 29th inst., at one o’clock for 
Treasury bills to be issued to the amount of 41,000,000 
in replacement of bills falling due on the 5th prox. 
The bills will be in amounts of £1,000, £5,000, or 
410,000. They will be dated 4 October, and will be 
repayable twelve months after date. Consuls 93}. 
Bank rate 3 per cent. (6.Februery). 


THE BOER AS MENDICANT. 


WE did not expect to be favoured with a second 

demonstration of the Boer character so soon 
after the diplomatic display recorded in the recent 
White-book. But it is none the less welcome; for, as 
we remarked in commenting upon the conference of the 
Boer Generals with Mr. Chamberlain, the English are 
slow tolearn. Nothing, therefore, could be better at the 
commencement of the new era of South African adminis- 
tration than that the Boer should show his actual senti- 
ments towards England ina manner so convincing. We 
have had experience of him as fighter, as diplomat, and 
now as sturdy beggar. He is the least to our liking in 
this last capacity. The document called the ‘‘ Appeal 
of the Boer Generals to the Civilised World” is 
throughout a gross distortion of fact, but chiefly re- 
markable perhaps for the assertion that the appeal to 
“‘the peoples of Europe and America” is the direct 
result of Mr. Chamberlain’s refusal to allow them 
to reopen the terms of surrender. The individual 
statements upon which the appeal is based deserve 
consideration, if only as an example of how adroitly 
the Boer can suggest the false and suppress the true, 
and yet keep his conscience clean from the stain of 
the verbal lie. Speaking at Rotterdam last Monday 
on behalf of himself and his colleagues General 
Botha said that the first part of their mission 
was to obtain compensation for private property 
destroyed by the British. In this they had failed, since 
the British Government would not allow them to dis- 
cuss the matter. According to the Boer Generals, 
then the 3,000,000 of compensation assigned exclu- 
sively to the. Boer population is nothing. Whether 
this amount be small or great, it is the sum which the 
Boer delegates agreed to accept for this purpose when 
they surrendered : and, trivial as the amount may appear 
to the Boer mind, the English people believed that in 
granting it to a conquered enemy, they were acting 
with great generosity. 

Having failed to obtain the first of the two objects 
of the mission, it remained to secure the second; 
by fraudulent appeal to cozen from ‘‘the world” what 
they could not wring from Mr. Chamberlain. ‘‘ We 
desire to obtain help for the poor who have lost 
their all’’, said General Botha. He then proceeded 
to draw a sketch of the condition of ‘‘the poor 
unfortunate people”. ‘‘ Twenty thousand women 
and children were dead.” Not a hint of the fact 
that practically.the whole of the Boer population who 
were not on commando, or held as prisoners, had 
been fed and protected in our camps. ‘‘ Four thousand 
men had met their deaths in the war, and sixteen 
thousand men were wounded, most of whom were 
incapable of working.” Again, not a word of the 
forty thousand or so Boer prisoners of war, or of the 
treatment which they received at our hands. 

Thirty odd years ago, when starving crowds of French 
prisoners in the camps outside the frontier towns were 





fighting for the coins which charity threw among them, 
“‘the world” recognised the difference between the 
formule of war and of peace. It will now be able to 
compare that state of things with the reading rooms, 
schools and games provided for the Boer prisoners in 
the British camps. The rate of mortality in the con- 
centration camps was high; but what would have 
been the fate of the Boer women and children 
left to maintain themselves on the veldt? The 
testimony of a German witness will afford good reply 
to this question. The head of the Humansdorp Native 
Mission—a German mission—has placed it on record 
that, while not one of the members of the mission whe- 
entered the concentration camps died, those who 
remained on the veldt perished, or narrowly escaped 
death by famine or disease. Or again, take the fact 
that the Boer leaders from President Kruger down- 
wards, with but one or two exceptions, sent their wives 
and families into the British lines for protection, or 
allowed them to remain in districts permanently occu- 
pied by British troops. 

But this after all is not the point. . However great 
may have been the suffering of the Boers in the con- 
centration camps, and however great the loss of property 
| in the devastated areas, it is these same Boer Generals, 
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and not we as a nation, who are responsible for it. A 
recent article in the ‘‘ Pester Lloyd” shows that the 
more instructed opinion on the Continent is alive to 
this truth. ‘‘ Whatever sympathy one may feel for 
President Kruger ”, says the ‘* Pester Lloyd”’, ‘‘as one 
does for fallen greatness, perhaps, when left to his own 
reflections, it occurs to the ex-President himself that he 
might have materially diminished the sufferings of the 
Dutch people if, after the decisive success of Field 
Marshal Roberts, he had sought a peaceful solution 
on the basis that was to be found in England’s 
conditions”. 

There is not a word in this whole appeal which 
would not apply to any conquered people in any war. 
If the insinuated protests against British baseness 
are believed and if the charity of the world recognises 
the appeal, it is granted that all conquerors in war are 
cruel and all conquered people have a claim on the 
generosity of the world. This appeal has no rela- 
tion to the present circumstances—the estimates for 
example of destroyed property are acknowledged to be 
imaginary—and to found their plea on our Govern- 
ment’s refusal to save the conquered from the effects of 
a defeat which they courted shows an absolute genius 
for mendicant effrontery. The paragraphs of the 
appeal speak for themselves. ‘‘ The people of the two 
Republics have sacrificed everything for their inde- 
pendence, and now the struggle is over they stand 
wholly ruined. Although we had no opportunity of 
compiling an exact statement of the devastation 
wrought in the two Republics, we are convinced 
from personal knowledge that during the war at least 
thirty thousand houses on the farms besides a number 
of villages have been burnt or destroyed by the 
British.” ‘‘ Our dwellings with the furniture have been 
burnt or demolished, our orchards cut down, all agri- 
cultural implements broken, mills destroyed, every 
living animal taken away or killed—nothing, alas! 
remains. The land is a desert. Besides, the war has 
claimed many a victim, and the land resounds with 
the weeping of helpless widows and orphans.” ‘‘ More- 
over it is needless to remark that a large sum will be 
required for the education of the children of the 
burghers.” ‘‘In this our great distress we appeal to the 
world for charitable contributions to help the widows 
and orphans, the maimed and the needy, and to assist 
in the education of our children.” 

What the Boer Generals feign to grieve over is a 
future of general desolation, which follows every war ; 
but in the present case the conquering people, even 
before the war was over, had taken steps to restore 
the prosperity of the country, even to bring back the 
people, in every district from which the commandoes 
of the enemy had been excluded. This gentleness to 
enemies has unhappily also involved some starkness 
to friends. Little as we appreciate it in England, 
there is bitter feeling among the loyalists throughout 
South Africa. ‘‘It does not pay to be loyal” is be- 
coming almost a popular proverb with Cape and Natal 
loyalists ; and among English speakers it is common- 
place to prate of our having to live with the Dutch in 
South Africa. It is the Dutch who have to live with 
us, not we with them. 


THE PROSPECT FOR SANDHURST. 


\ X J HAT is to be the outcome of the Military Educa- 

tion Committee’s very interesting and important 
réport ; and how soon shall we know whether it is to 
amount to something, to nothing, or—as is of course 
most likely—to a compromise between these two 
extremes? The hibernating period that invariably 
follows an effort of this kind has now lasted a con- 
siderable time, and we have already seen some signs of 
returning animation in the appointment of a new 
Commandant, and other officials, to the Royal Military 
College. The selection of Colonel Kitson for the chief 
post of authority we believe to be a very good one, but 
as regards the whole future of Sandhurst, as an institu- 
tion, we must still feel a good deal of anxiety and mis- 
giving. What will the reforms really amount to; and 
to what extent will the War Office persevere in trying 











to produce something like a rational system? But 


presumably it is safe to predict that important, 
improvements will take place, and mainly on 
the lines suggested by the report. We have 


already expressed our satisfaction at the appoint- 
ment of Colonel Kitson, lately our Military Attaché 
at Washington and before that Governor of the 
Military College at Kingston, Canada; and it now 
becomes specially interesting to note the opinions he 
expressed in his evidence before the Committee, for 
they at once show us what kind of views the authorities 
are inclined to favour, and the spirit in which the affairs 
of the new Military College are likely to be administered. 
Colonel Kitson’s opinion as to what the length of the 
Sandhurst course should be was afterwards endorsed 
by the Committee in their report, though the recom- 
mendation to extend the present period to two years 
was only expressed in timid and rather apologetic 
terms. It seems to us imperative that such an im- 
portant reform, by which officers would be given twice 
as long a course of training as they enjoy at present, 
should be frankly accepted, and carried out as 
soon as possible. It is not either necessary or 
desirable that the proposed two years should merely 
be devoted to drudgery. The inevitable result of 
greatly increasing the time for application to mere 
study would be to produce staleness towards the end 
of the course, and a decided reaction when it was 
over; and Colonel Kitson himself deprecated the idea 
of trying to work our cadets as severely as it seems 
the Americans work their cadets at West Point. What 
he wishes to see, and what we should all unite to 
encourage, is more work of an interesting character, 
and at the same time less school drudgery ; more out- 
of-door ‘‘exercises”, and as little as possible of 
anything resembling the pernicious cramming system. 
How infinitely better for the professional training of 
an embryo soldier that he should learn as much as 
possible of his work in this way; that he should spend 
a portion of the year under canvas, for example; and 
how infinitely pleasanter for him! 

One of the many very unsatisfactory revelations 
made about Sandhurst methods was that our future 
cavalry officers have been learning entirely indoors 
the little riding they have been taught at all, except 
for an occasional visit to the still restricted and 
artificial precincts of the ménage. Can anyone doubt 
that they would learn to ride a great deal better, 
and at the same time enjoy themselves a great deal 
more, if they were taken out into the open country, 
and there occasionally shown how to get over natural 
obstacles instead of the everlasting riding-school 
“bar”? In this connexion we have more than once 
wondered why the idea of a separate cavalry college or 
academy does not ever seem to have been discussed. 
Much might be urged in favour of such an institution. 
Notwithstanding changes of tactics and of armament 
the cavalry remains as distinct an arm of the service as 
the artillery; its réle in warfare has become more 
important than ever; and yet—if every competent 
authority and the testimony of marks won in examina- 
tions are to be believed—its officers continue to be 
the most lacking in education, even of an almost 
elementary kind. One great advantage of a separate 
cavalry college would be that the cadets who went 
there might be taught to be good riders, good officers, 
and good sportsmen, without the mischievous and 
snobbish corollary that they must at the same time 
live extravagantly. Mixing them with infantry cadets 
does not teach them this combined lesson, and it is 
contrary to experience that it should. 

Many of the changes that have been recommended, 
indeed most of them, involve -little more than intelli- 
gent, painstaking, and conscientious action on the part 
of the authorities. Such action, in similar cases that 
have arisen in the past, has been repeatedly looked for 
in vain; but, if it is true that the office of Inspector- 
General of Military Education is to be revived, it is 
only reasonable to believe that serious attempts will be 
made to justify that revival. We may also hope that 
the new department will find a rather wider ‘‘ sphere of 
usefulness” than it formerly occupied ; and we see no 
reason why it should not be allowed to conduct its one 
general examination for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and 
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Militia candidates, without having to go hat in hand to 
the Civil Service for assistance. We hope too that the 
new Inspector-General will show vigour and common 
sense in dealing with the question of an amended 
curriculum for the Military College. We have already 
said that we think the new course should be made to 
include more interesting practical work, more especially 
out of doors; but it must be remembered that this will 
necessitate alterations in the preparatory course, pre- 
ceding admission to Sandhurst, which has thus also 
become a question of urgency. English composition 
will have to be promoted to a much more honourable 
and conspicuous place than it has hitherto enjoyed ; and 
if this is done properly we may even live to see boys at 
our public schools taught to read and write their own 
language, so as to be able, when they become officers, 
not only to explain what they have seen and may wish 
to describe, themselves, but to interpret the orders of 
their superiors, still suffering from the disabilities in- 
volved by the less enlightened methods of the present 
generation. 

Speaking generally with regard to the reforms we 
are expecting at Sandhurst, we think we may fairly 
count upon some decided improvements, at all events 
in the book and field portions of the educational system. 
We are less sanguine about the future discipline and 
moral of the Military College. We have often insisted 
that what is most required there is a thoroughly pro- 
fessional spirit; and until an unprofessional spirit 
ceases to be ingrained in the character of those from 
whom the example in such matters ought to proceed, 
it is perhaps unreasonable to look for anything but a 
very gradual change for the better. It may come 
gradually, however ; and it is not altogether impro- 
bable that we may see, in the near future, officers as 
well as sergeants neither too proud nor too incom- 
petent to impart the rudiments of drill to those with 
whose military training they have been entrusted. 

It is really with reference to reforms involving some 
considerable outlay of public money that we feel least 
sanguine. Not long ago Lord Lansdowne, in defend- 
ing the attitude of the Government towards military 
education, warmly repudiated the charge that they 
were actuated by cheeseparing motives. He pointed 
out with some apparent cogency the example of the 
44,000 at one time voted as a reward for proficiency 
in foreign languages, and afterwards reduced to £1,000, 
explaining that this was done simply because officers 
had not come forward to earn the larger sum. He was 
not cross-examined, it is true, as to whether the whole 
jump from £4,000 to £1,000 could be justified in this 
way, and we believe that there is ample room for a 
more generous policy, in this respect alone. The kind 
of expenditure most required at Sandhurst just at 
present, however, is for more prosaic purposes. 
Structural extensions and alterations in the college 
buildings will be needed; increased pay for the staff 
—for that is what ‘‘ extra inducements” always seem 
to mean—and all that is involved in a general increase 
of any large establishment. Six months ago we should 
have said it would have been quite hopeiess to expect 
that the money would be forthcoming for such pur- 
poses ; as it is, we can only hope that Mr. Ritchie will 
prove more amenable than we believe his predecessor 
would have proved. A good deal of money ought to 
be spent, and it would be wise in our view to spend 
it now. 


POISONING BY PTOMAINES. 


MP oe investigations into the cases of death, and the 

more numerous instances of dangerous poisoning 
short of death, which had their source in the eating of 
pork made into pies, show that the danger arose in 
conditions which not being peculiar to Derby may be 
found anywhere and at any time. It has been proved 
that the result was not due to any carelessness on the 
part of the persons who prepared the pies, and that 
nothing could have been discovered wrong with the 
meat by inspection at the time it was used. What was 
discovered however was of extreme importance though 
it involved nothing like culpability on the part of the 
maker and seller of the pies. The evidence of Pro- 


fessor Delépine proved that there was found in the con- 
tents of the stomach of the deceased person a certain 
bacillus known as the bacillus enteritidis which has 
been known to produce outbreaks of disease similar 
to that at Derby. The bacillus was also found 
in the pie; and, though there was no evidence 
to show that the flesh of the pig was contaminated, 
the jelly was full of the bacilli which must have 
become infected whilst exposed during the prepara- 
tion of the pies. The source of the infection was 
found to be the existence, a few yards away from the 
slaughter-house, of an ash-pit and an old form of 
sanitary arrangement which might be supposed to 
have become obsolete in a town like Derby, and of a 
drain inlet in a passage in which carcases hung. No 
bye-laws had been broken; but it is obvious that the 
law which allows businesses for the preparation of 
food to be carried on except under the most rigorous 
provisions is seriously defective, and exposes the 
public to dangers which in view of the calamity at 
Derby seem to make the purchase of food equivalent 
to the purchase of so much poison. 

The question of poisoning by the particular agency 
to which the deaths at Derby were due is of 
great interest. The poison which resulted from the 
action of the bacteria within the bodies of the persons 
who ate the pork belongs to the class of poisons 
called ptomaines that are allied closely to a number 
of substances known as the vegetable alkaloids 
which include a great variety of most powerful vege- 
table poisons such as morphine, strychnine, digitalis, 
and nicotine. There are many of these ptomaine pro- 
ducts which act as poisons, and they were originally 
known as cadaveric alkaloids because they were first 
discovered to be produced by the decomposition of 
animal substances. Afterwards they were found to be 
the resultants of animal activity during life, and the two 
classes of ptomaines would be better termed the animal 
alkaloids in order to include both those which arise from 
putrefying processes and those which are the result of 
physiological action. Many of the more ordinary 
distresses of life such as headaches, and the feelings of 
fatigue, as well as more serious nervous troubles, are 
often due to the failure of the ordinary excretory pro- 
cesses to eliminate these toxic products of vitality. 
The relation of the bacteria to the animal alkaloids or 
ptomaines is that they act on the comple# albumen 
molecule, which is the common ancestor of alkaloids 
whether animal or vegetable, and split it up into 
several less complex molecules, among which are 
the ptomaines. This is the process of putrefaction ; 
and the kind of ptomaine formed depends on the parti- 
cular kind of bacterium, the nature of the material 
acted on, and the conditions, such as temperature and 
so on, under which the putrefaction proceeds. As 
regards the nature of the material acted on, it is 
interesting to notice in connexion with these Derby 
poisonings that out of thirteen instances of similar 
outbreaks pig’s meat of one sort or another was the 
material acted on in nine cases, butcher’s meat (kind 
not stated) in two, veal in one and beef in one: and 
this is stated by Dr. Luff in Quain’s Dictionary of 
Medicine to be probably a fair representation of the 
relative frequency with which swine’s flesh gives rise 
to diseases from poisonous meat. But fish and 
cheese may also be attacked. Crabs, lobsters and 
mussels are the most exposed, the source of infection 
being the bacteria introduced through the medium of 
sewage-polluted water: a few months in the open sea | 
removing the poisonous properties. Other poisons than 
ptomaines are of course produced in food of all kinds 
by the agency of bacteria. Why some kinds of food are 
more readily attacked than others that may be eaten 
with apparent impunity at a quite advanced stage of 
decomposition, as game for instance, whilst pork may 
be a possible poison though it is so slightly decomposed 
as not to be detected, is not at all clear. It is possible 
that, as decomposition proceeds, the earlier and more 
poisonous compounds may disappear and be succeeded 
by less noxious products. This is however a theoretic 
uncertainty which does not affect the practical side of 
the question, which is to prevent all foods in which. 
decomposition is known to be dangerous being prepared. 
under insanitary conditions for sale to the public..1 
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But there is another and a curious danger from 
the production of ptomaines in the human body. It 
is quite possible, and might have happened at Derby 
if by chance one person only had died in the same 
circumstances, that suspicions might arise of foul 
play by poison. There have been cases where death 
has been pronounced to be caused by wilful administra- 
tion of vegetable alkaloids which toxicologists would 
now put down as ptomaine- poisoning cases; and 
innocent people have possibly already suffered and 
may in the future, though medical witnesses are 
much more alive to the danger of mistake than they 
were before the study of bacteriology had advanced 
to the point it has now reached. The difficulty 
consists in the fact that there are no chemical reactions 
by which the ptomaines as a class may be distinguished 
from the vegetable alkaloids. As ptomaines are present 
to a greater or less extent, probably, in every organ 
which is submitted to the toxicologist for examination, 
it is clear that the most serious mistakes might be made 
if chemists were not on their guard against too great 
confidence in declaring ptomaine compounds to be of the 
poisonous vegetable alkaloids. The latter must have been 
deliberately administered with food or drink as a vehicle, 
the former might have been administered either as food 
taken in the ordinary course, the food itself being the 
poison and not merely the vehicle, or they might be 
found in the body after death as the result of the body’s 
Own poison-producing capacity during life, or they might 
have arisen in the process of putrefaction after death. 
Chemistry alone cannot say which is the solution, and 
further proof would have to be sought in specific 
symptoms which could only be produced by some par- 
ticular known poison, and in the general circumstances 
in which the death took place. It is however important 
for the public to note that more innocent persons have 
been killed from undoubted ptomaine poisoning than 
are ever likely to be hanged because ptomaines have 
been mistaken for vegetable alkaloids. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF TRUSTS. 


HE Calico Printers’ Association, established in the 
autumn of 1899, is, next. to J. and P. Coats 
Limited, the largest British industrial undertaking. 
Its issued capital is £8,200,000 of which £3,200,000 
is in four per cent. debentures and the rest in ordinary 
stock. Sixty companies and firms comprising about 
eighty-five per cent. of the calico-printing industry in 
Great Britain entered into the amalgamation which 
thus dominated the whole trade. The prospectus 
showed profits sufficient to pay four per cent. on the 
ordinary shares, but the directors ‘‘ confidently expected 
far different 4nd more profitable results in the future ” 
owing to the great economies which would be possible. 
Hope told a flattering tale. The first fifteen months 
ending 31 December, 1900, showed, after paying 
debenture interest and £202,000 for interest to vendors 
that may be considered profit, a balance of £144,367 
which was carried forward. The following year showed 
an even worse result, for the net trading profits were 
only £22,000, and the balance forward was reduced 
to £38,000. The shareholders then woke up and 
appointed a committee of investigation. Reviving 
trade has since somewhat improved the position of 
the company and the balance forward at the end of 
June of this year was £95,600. The £1 ordinary 
shares stood at 25s. 3d. in 1900: to-day they are 
quoted at about os. 

These disastrous figures are the natural result of un- 
reasoning imitation of American methods, and the blind 
assumption alike by vendors and public that combina- 
tion is a safe cure for inability to manage business 
profitably. The vendors in many amalgamations have 
kept control in their own hands, and descending like a 
cloud of locusts in the shape of directors have settled 
down to a life of comfort in their old ruts; while the 
shareholders calmly expected that the men whose lack 
of managing ability had brought their businesses to the 
edge of bankruptcy would find the purse of Fortunatus 
on the board-room table. A brief experience has proved 
that the laws of business are as inexorable as those of 
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the physical world, and the absence of dividends has led 
to the appointment of investigating committees to do 
what should have been done at first—represent the 
interests of the shareholders, and see that the necessary 
economies and reforms are brought about. That 
distressful leviathan, the English Sewing Cotton Com- 
pany, has lately had to accept the recommendations of 
such a committee that the directors should be reduced 
from seventeen to seven, and that the business 
should be reorganised virtually under the manage- 
ment of J. and P. Coats, Limited. The Yorkshire 
Woolcombers, whose want of success has been truly 
remarkable, have voluntarily reduced the number of the 
executive, and the directorate threaten drastic measures 
against vendors the results of whose businesses have not 
come up to the prospectus forecast. The shareholders 
in another unsuccessful concern, the British Cotton and 
Wool Dyers’ Association, are agitating for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of inquiry, and, most important 
of all, the report of the Calico Printers’ committee now 
lies before us. 

Shortsighted critics have hurriedly concluded from 
these facts that Trusts and similar combinations are 
growths unsuited to British soil, ignorant or unheed- 
ing that associations like J. and P. Coats, the Fine 
Cotton Spinners, the Bradford Dyers, the Yorkshire 
Indigo and Scarlet Dyers, and the English Velvet and 
Cord Dyers tell a different tale. The whole problem 
is in fact one of management, and while economists at 
the British Association prattle about the beauties of 
economic theory those who are interested in the 
more profitable study of economic practice will 
find few documents so fertile in suggestion as 
the report just alluded to. Its importance is in- 
creased by the fact that Mr. Philippi of J. and P. 
Coats—perhaps the most successful combination in the 
world—who was the chairman of the advisory committee, 
is mainly responsible for the proposals therein set forth. 
We have here, indeed, a brief treatise on trust manage- 
ment by one of the greatest experts. The report 
discloses a sorry state of affairs—an unwieldy board of 
eighty-four vendor-directors with no common policy and 
ignorant of each other’s faces, let alone ideas, an 
executive committee with no definite powers, anda 
body of a hundred and fifteen vendor-managers jealous 
of one another and rebellious against the central 
management. A complete absence of responsibility 
characterised the Calico Printers’ Association, and the 
shareholders at their meeting last Thursday had in 
consequence to agree to drastic proposals intended 
to establish a system of control which should have 
been instituted at the beginning. 

The business of calico printing is an extremely diffi- 
cult one depending on the capacity of its managers to 
satisfy the ever-varying demands of merchants who in 
turn are at the mercy of popular taste and fashion ; but 
the committee express the opinion that the com- 
bined businesses can be conducted successfully without 
interfering with the ‘‘individuality ” of the heads of 
branches, a fact which in itself shows the permanence 
of the idea of association in the future of our industry. 
In the first place they advise the reduction of the 
directorate to six or nine and the executive to two or 
four members, suggesting six names of which only one 
is that of a member of the old board. The executive is 
to confine itself to supervision and the larger business 
questions, leaving details to the managers, and the 
members are not to have the right of voting at meetings 
of directors. The board will have the duty of settling 
disputes between the executive and its subordinates. 
The branch managers are to be strictly under the con- 
trol of the central authority so that the separate 
businesses may be worked as a corporate concern with- 
out competition or jealousy. At the same time we may 
point out that the relegation of details to the managers 
will obviate the evil animadverted on at the meeting of 
the Iron and Steel Institute at Diisseldorf, that improve- 
ments are hampered by the refusal of all initiative to 
works managers, and the remission of all questions to 
the boards of directors. The previous disorganisation 
is shown by the recommendation that recalcitrant 
vendor-managers should be dismissed without com- 
pensation. In order to provide the central authority 
with the requisite information and expert knowledge 
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seven advisory committees composed of the best branch 
officials are to be appointed to deal with works and 
production, prices, designs and styles, trading, con- 
centration, cloth buying, and drugs and stores. These 
committees will consist of from three to eight 
members each, and to attain membership would be 
a legitimate object of ambition and would be a way of 
rewarding special ability. The report also urges the 
directors to devise some workable method of payment 
by results for the encouragement of officials. Both 
these recommendations may be paralleled by the actual 
practice of the United States Steel Corporation which 
augurs well for their success if adopted here. We are 
again close on American precedent in the proposal for 
a comprehensive statistical department, whose labours 
would enable effectual comparison to be made of the 
results of the different branches. It is hardly too much 
to say that on the organisation of such a department 
hinges the whole working of a combination. After 
Professor Dewar’s scathing remarks on the poverty of 
British equipment in applied chemistry it is of special 
interest to see that Sir W. Mather advises the creation of 
a technical department staffed by competent and highly- 
paid chemists for research and the training of scientific 
managers, Finally, we may quote one general piece of 
advice. The committee observe that in private com- 
panies, and especially in combinations, the danger is 
that ‘‘too much reliance is placed upon the possibility 
of obtaining higher prices, whereas it is in the case of 
a public company of the greatest importance to super- 
vise every item of expenditure, to compare closely the 
cost of production and of distribution with what it was 
formerly, and to reduce it wherever it can be done 
with safety. Only by these means can the interests of 
the shareholders be protected”. Herein too are the 
interests of the consumers concerned, and for their 
better protection as well as for the smooth working of 
business we would urge the appointment of a joint 
committee of merchants and representatives of the 
association to control questions of prices and the like. 
Such a committee exists at present in the Bradford 
Dyers’ Association. 


SUBORDINATE PATRIOTISM. 


R. BALFOUR in his recent interesting address at 
1 Haddington coined the very useful phrase subor- 
dinate patriotism. It is wanted in these days when the 
citizens of every progressive European country have to 
learn to associate themselves, in sentiment and material 
interests, with fellow-subjects from whom they have 
been originally separated by geographical barriers, by 
race, by language or religion, or perhaps by centuries of 
historic conflicts. We say in these days because, 
though this is what has been going on since the 
beginning of things, and is the process by which every 
great nation has been built up, we are in one of: the 
great periods of this cyclic process. The nation is 
passing into the Empire, and the aim of the Empire- 
builders is that in every member of it there may be 
created a feeling for the whole equal in quality and 
strength to the patriotism which distinguished it before 
its incorporation. The two are to exist side by side, 
and the patriot of the smaller area is to learn 
that the altars of his fathers and the temples 
of his gods are to form part of a common 
Pantheon, and that he is no more to ride into the 
sacred enclosures of his ancient enemies and insult 
their holy of holies. In short he must become subor- 
dinately patriotric, and not allow his patriotism to 
be offensive in the presence of those whose patriot- 
ism has not been produced in the same district as 
his own. This must be a long and painful operation, 
and it is hardly in fact ever carried far enough to satisfy 
good sense and politeness, though it may be sufficiently 
advanced for creating an empire. The Englishman 
and the Scotchman, or Irishman or Welshman, always 
remain rather suspicious and jealous of one another, and 
there is a natural aversion amongst them which con- 
stantly takes delight in scoffs and jeers, and finds ex- 
pression in numberless little pin-pricks of contempt and 
insult. No doubt the Australian feels very much the 
same towards the Canadian: the Australians certainly 
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feel so towards each other; and these feelings have 
survived Australian federation, and will exist after 
imperial federation has been an accomplished fact for 
centuries. Subordinate patriotism is in fact so curious 
a thing that individual Englishmen, Scotchmen, Irish- 
men or Welshmen perhaps dislike one another, until 
they have become personally very well acquainted, 
more than they do any other members of the human 
race, unless they are black men. 

Proximity, if people do not actually dwell within 
the same boundaries geographical, or it may be 
purely artificial like those of parishes or counties, 
or urban or rural sanitary districts, seems really 
to accentuate dislike. Local jealousies and rivalries 
are very likely the remnants of the original local 
feelings and peculiar interests of the disconnected 
units which, after centuries, have been welded 
together into so much of homogeneity as exists 
in a country with a history sufficiently stirring to 
have given rise to what we call patriotism. There 
is nothing mystic about the feeling. Half of it 
springs from pure gregariousness. It is an exten- 
sion of exactly the kind of feeling which exists 
between those who live in one village towards 
those who live in another. In England, for example, 
the patriotism of the Englishman has grown out of 
the local municipalism or feudalism which marked 
off the inhabitants into districts more aloof from one 
another than nations are at the present day. Race, 
language, religion do not count for much against 
the separation of interests produced by settlement in 
different regions. Patriotism is au fond the sentiment 
of proprietorship and exclusiveness, and a nation’s 
patriotism is very much like the feeling of ownership of 
an estate or any other kind of property. Long posses- 
sion gives rise to a species of pride, and if people dwell 
sufficiently near each other for a considerable time 
within territorial limits they will become very like each 
other from mere imitation and custom, and they will 
consider as a virtue everything which distinguishes 
them from other portions of the human race living under 
different conditions. But one man’s vanity is not neces- 
sarily that of his neighbour, and therefore the individual 
who to himself is clothed with patriotism as with a 
voluminous garment may be to another the insidious 
enemy of his country. The English party system is a 
convention which conceals these differences of opinion 
under decent forms ; something in the same way as a 
social etiquette forbids you from being rude to people 
whom you utterly dislike. Unless in very exceptional 
circumstances it is against the rules of the game to 
declare in public your distrust of the patriotism of a 
man who is enrolled under a recognised party banner. 
When the party system is well established it is evidence 
that the process of eliminating sectional and local 
or subordinate patriotism has gone on to a very con- 
siderable extent. If either of the parties could 
assimilate the Irish patriots then the supreme triumph 
over ‘‘subordinate patriotism ” would surely be accom- 
plished. 

Mr. Balfour indeed dwelt ona danger which seems to 
impress all the speakers who take patriotism for their 
theme. They fear lest we should all become so much 
alike that ancient landmarks would be destroyed, and 
a general levelling take place with an ‘‘absence of 
those variations which are of the essence of a full. 
concrete and healthy national life”; the loss on this 
side being then as great as the gain from the larger 
patriotism. The risk seems very small. Cosmo- 
politanism is a danger which has always been made 
much of by governments since Cato objected to the 
presence of Greek teachers in Rome; and hundreds 
of years ago in England the establishment of foreign 
merchants here was objected to on the ground that 
they introduced laws and customs contrary to the 
fixed laws and customs ofthis realm. Yet after centuries 
of changes in England, during. which the central 
government has absorbed the ancient jurisdictions, 
and most of the old customary laws have passed 
away, and free communication has placed every locality 
in direct connexion with every other, the spirit of neigh- 
bourhood holds itsown. The victory of a county cricket 
team would cause more elation within the county if it 
were gained over a rival county than the victory of an 
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All England eleven over any other national eleven,'even 
were it a team of Colonials or Scotchmen, by whom we 
should hate to be beaten in proportion to our nearness 
of kin and closeness of alliance with them. We must 
remember that it is easier to identify oneself with a 
neighbourhood than with a country, with a country 
than with an empire, because our personal interests and 
egoism attach themselves more easily to the nearer object. 
The family is dearer than the nearest of these, and 
the individual is—commonly—dearer to himself because 
nearer than even the family is ; and he is at an inconceiv- 
able distance from the idealism of cosmopolitanism. 
There is as little danger in patriotism losing itself in cos- 
mopolitanism as there is in the individual becoming an 
infatuated altruist and ruining himself by indiscrimi- 
nating benevolence. Very few of us are even as pure 
patriots as we think ourselves until we begin to reckon 
how far to our own personal disadvantage we would 
go through love of our country. What comparison 
do we make between our personal and private griefs 
and a national calamity, providing that this does 
not involve us in any particular individual loss? Test 
the question that way, and we shall find there is always 
a reserve store of personal and local prejudice, of vanity 
and obstinacy, to prevent the greater idea from swallow- 
ing up the rest. An interesting illustration is given in 
the championship of Sir Redvers Buller by the Devon- 
shire men and women; and it is desirable to emphasise 
the women because they incarnate more completely 
than men the local instincts, and sentiments, and 
prejudices, which constitute the lesser as opposed to 
the larger patriotism. But there is not a county in the 
United Kingdom that would not have defended Sir 
Redvers Buller against the opinion of the rest of the 
kingdom if he had been one of the county men. A 
man’s local pride resents any disparagement, right or 
wrong, of a fellow county man for the reason that it 
reflects on himself personally. This is what county pride 
may be analysed into, and it is just so with national 
pride or patriotism. 


FAIRY AND PHANTOM IN LAKELAND. 


FAcevEN years ago a Lake-District family was 
moving house, ‘ flitting” into another valley at 
some distance. As soon as the new address was 
made known, a cottage neighbour called, with a 
long face and evident concern. She is dead now, 
and there is no harm in telling what she com- 
municated in strict confidence. ‘Did Mrs. 
know that the house she had taken was haunted? 
and was it right to take the poor children there?” 
The kind old thing was quite mistaken: it was not 
that house which was haunted, but the next on the 
same road. The haunt was a lady in white. Years 
before, it had been notorious. Then the house lay 
empty for awhile, and then it was tenanted by people 
who did not encourage ghosts. Still the countryfolk 
held to the belief. By and by came {new tenants and 
they asserted that the ghost was there. So energeti- 
cally they asserted it, that the writer of a history ot the 
neighbourhood, a travelled, educated F.S.A., took 
note of the phenomena, and while pooh-poohing most 
of the local ‘‘ boggles” and ‘‘ dobbies” wrote of this, 
‘“We can neither explain away nor exorcise this 
phantom”. People often say that the belief in ghosts 
is extinct, but here is evidence to the contrary. You 
might suppose that the literary man was laughing in 
his sleeve, or playing with a picturesque fallacy ; but 
the old cottager was in earnest, and meant her warning 
to be taken seriously. 

The belief in ghosts is very far from dead. It lives 
on like the dialect, which survives the School Board ; 
changed, of course, as all living Janguage must change 
with time, but still, happily, distinct from the official 
English of public speaking and printed writing. Most 
of the old superstitions of the Lake District have been 
told, over and over again, in the guide-books, but 
there is a point about these well-known terrors or 
‘‘flayings” which is worth notice. It is not merely 
that the hard-headed dalesfolk, a very unimaginative 
race, have still kept to the beliefs which we are told 
‘have perished ; but that these beliefs are extremely old, 
and handed down with very slight variation from quite 
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primitive times. This is the more curious because 
there are hardly any traditions about matters of fact or 
history in the Lake District. The Keltic peasant has 
still some memory of ancient king and battle long 
ago, while the Lake dalesfolk, descended from Anglian 
and Scandinavian backwoodsmen, have no such tales 
to tell. But there is a certain small cycle of myths, 
which are tacked on to places where striking incidents 
happened, because they express the popular feeling 
about the. event, though they record nothing about the 
circumstances. Wherever a crime or a catastrophe 
has occurred, people tell one or other of the stock 
stories; just as they give vent to their affection 
or sorrow in hackneyed tags of song or Bible 
texts, not in any full expression of feeling, still 
less in spontaneous, original phrase. 

Everyone knows Armboth on Thirlmere, where it is 
said that a bride was murdered after a midnight wed- 
ding ; but the haunt that attaches to the place was in 
the form of strange lights in the windows (the same 
story is told at Hawkshead) anda black dog, like the 
Mauthe Doo of the Isle of Man. At Dalehead, on the 
opposite side of the lake, there was another murder 
once; but the ‘‘boggle ” that keeps it in memory is the 
mystic fire, like the Burning Bush, which blazes out at 
night but burns nothing. Then there was the case of 
the man who was drowned in Esthwaite Water: the 
belated rustic sees, not a dripping Palinure, but a white 
calf which disappears with a weird noise—a distant 
descendant, perhaps, of the bull Glossy in Eyrbyggja- 
saga. A woman was killed near Hawkshead, and the 
place is known, not by her shade crying for vengeance, 
but by the thing that jumps up behind your horse or 
cart, Atra Cura herself, a well-known Teutonic terror. 

The Philipsons of Calgarth were a stirring family, 
perhaps not over scrupulous ; but the expression of the 
fact is given in the legend of the ‘‘ Skulls that Come 
Back”. The same story is told of Hornby Hall near 
Penrith and other places. There was a great accident 
at the Ferry on Windermere in 1635, as Mr. Cowper 
tells in his history of Hawkshead parish ; the event was 
more or less forgotten, but the oft-told tale of the 
ghostly call for the ferryman (worked up by Jiterary 
hands into the romance of ‘‘The Crier of Claife’’) 
seems to be the real folk-lore monument of the 
event. We must not forget the Wild Huntsman 
who, in the shape of Uther Pendragon, is said 
to haunt Shap-fell, the loneliest parc of the old 
North Road, where no doubt ‘‘regrettable inci- 
dents” have occurred in plenty; but Uther’s Castle 
of Pendragon—perhaps connected with him _ by 
accidental resemblance of names—is far away at the 
other side of the county. Phantom coaches and boats 
are heard of now and then; the phantom armies of 
Southerfell and Helvellyn may be natural phenomena, 
though this too is not without parallel in ancient 
myth. All these are common types of folk-thought, 
cropping up again and again, whenever occasion sug- 
gests ; and the ingrained habit of mind does not seem 
to be rubbed out by any amount of educational polish. 
When the Need-fire was lighted in 1840, William 
Pearson, the friend of Wordsworth, described it with 
curiosity as a folly which would hardly be indulged 
again. They lighted it with friction, took the embers 
from place to place, built a bonfire and drove their 
cattle through, to heal them of the murrain. One 
farmer, it is said, drove his wife through the burning : 
what was good for t’ beasts would be good for t’ 
dame, he declared. Others, trying to reconcile them- 
selves to old use and wont, said that the smoke would 
be a preventive against infection ; and it is quite pos- 
sible that the same apology may excuse it in the 
future, for after Pearson’s time, in full 19th century, 
the Need-fire was often lighted. In the Southern 
Lakes it was common in 1847 ; at Troutbeck it was used 
in 1851, and in Cumberland as late as 1865 or 1866 

Witchcraft in mild forms was frequent. We have 
known at least one white witch, who wrote her charms 
on Windermere side. Magic remedies for toothache, 
warts and other ailments are certainly not extinct; the 
holed stone may, still be seen hung up in stables 
against evil influences, and of course the horseshoe 
at the door is found everywhere. The usual: ac- 
count is that these things have died out within 
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the last generation; nobody owns to belief when 
he is questioned; but sometimes a hint leaks out. 
For example, the Brownie who churns and sweeps, 
and Fairy Butter which it is good for cattle to eat, are 
recorded by Mr. Cowper as known half a century 
ago at Hawkshead; but Mrs. Hodgson in 1900 
could tell of them as still found by judicious and 
not too open inquiry in Cumberland. Mr. Cowper’s 
witch that turned into a hare, at Outgate near 
Ambleside, was only remembered by an old man 
who had heard his mother talk of it; but Mrs. 
Hodgson has caught a real live hare-fairy still 
haunting the neighbourhood of Carlisle. ‘‘ There 
was a fairy that looked like a hare. It was a veal 
fairy, but a man caught it for a hare, and put it 
in a bag, and thought he would have a nice Sunday 
dinner. While it was in the bag it saw its father 
outside, and he called to it ‘Pork, pork’! (query, 
Puck, the [celandic ptiki ?) and it cried out ‘ Let me go 
to Daddy’! Then the man was angry and said ‘ Thoo 
ga to thy Daddy’! and it went away to its Daddy ; 
and he was very much disappointed at not getting his 
Sunday dinner ”. 

According to the still current maxims which bid you 
bow to the new moon, never step on your shadow, and 
so forth, you must not turn back after leaving home, 
unless you meet a hare. Much trouble is saved in the 
Lake-district proper by the fact that hares are nearly 
extinct there; but that is not at all the case with the 
ancient Teutonic mythology. 


FRENCH RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT. 
Ij].—Tue Ouest, ORLEANS, STATE, AND Mrp1 LINEs, 


fh Prake Ouest railway connects Paris with the west and 
north-west parts of the country and serves the 
whole of the district stretching from Dieppe and the 
lower Seine valley to Brest and Quimper on the western 
ocean. Dating from 1855 it is the result of an amalga- 
mation of five older companies, the Rouen, Havre, St. 
Germain, Ouest, and Dieppe, and its mileage now 
exceeds considerably that of any line in Great Britain. 
The earliest section brought into use was that between 
Paris and Versailles which was openedin 1840. Rouen 
was connected with Paris in 1843, with Havre in 1847, 
and Dieppe in 1848. The Normandy line beyond Lisieux 
was finished as far as Caen in 1855 and prolonged to 
Cherbourg three years later but the extensions of the 
Brittany line proceeded slowly and Brest, the other 
great naval port commanding the English Channel, 
remained without railway communication until 1865. 

On the south side of the water the short sea routes 
via Calais and Boulogne are in the hands of the Nord ; 
but the Ouest is supreme at the ports Dieppe, Havre, 
Cherbourg, and S. Malo, from which the remaining 
cross-Channel services are conducted. On the Dieppe 
line the company’s interests do not stop at the coast 
for, like the Nord at Calais, it owns a share in the fleet 
of steampackets running thence to England, and itself 
works several of these under the French flag. 

Almost alone amongst the railways of the Continent 
the Ouest has from time to time shown a slight tendency 
to adopt English engineering methods. It has used 
‘‘chair road” for its permanent way ; seventeen years 
ago it obtained for trial from a British firm a com- 
pound locomotive similar to those then in favour 
on the London and North-Western, and at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1889 it was represented by an express 
engine which, though designed and built in France, 
might have passed unnoticed on any English line. 
This same engine was again exhibited at Paris in 1900, 
but beside it the company also placed one of the 
standard French pattern by which it has been su- 
perseded. 

The various train services over the Ouest system are 
slowly improving but as a whole they are still much 
behind the times. Much of the coaching stock is 
antiquated, and English visitors to the recent Ex- 
hibition, accustomed to the conveniences given even to 
third-class passengers by our own lines running north 
and west from the capital, would be annoyed to find 





still in force the extra charge of a franc in addition to 
the first-class fare for the privilege of riding in a com- 
partment to which a lavatory is attached. The 
company’s new corridor trains are however excellent. 

Immediately to the south of the Brest territory lies 
that of the Paris-Orléans company, which came into 
existence in 1852 through the amalgamation of the 
Orléans, the Centre, the Tours and Nantes, and the 
Orléans-Bordeaux lines. It serves a large district of 
triangular shape between Paris, Toulouse, and the 
extreme north-west of Brittany. The oldest part of the 
system is the short section between Paris and Corbeil 
which was opened in 1840. The main line was opened 
from Paris to Orléans during the spring of 1843, from 
Orléans to Tours in 1846, from Tours to Poitiers and 
from Tours through Saumur to Nantes, just over half a 
century ago, and from Nantes on to S. Nazaire on the 
Bay of Biscay in 1857. Bordeaux was connected with 
Poitiers, and so with Paris, in 1853. The company’s 
other great route, which diverges at Orléans and goes 
thence southward, was opened as far as Chateauroux in 
1847 but was not completed throughout until several 
years later. It does not penetrate independently into: 
Toulouse but stops short at Montauban, from which 
point the Orléans trains make use of the Midi track. 
Between the Bordeaux and Toulouse lines there are 
various cross-country connexions of some importance 
and from Limoges a branch runs east giving the 
Orléans company access to Clermont-Ferrand and the 
health resorts of the Auvergne. 

The Orléans is not a railway with which English 
travellers are as a rule very familiar, but the services 
provided are generally very fair and the company shows 
an amount of generosity to third-class passengers 
rather unusual on the Continent. 

Wedged in between the Brittany line of the Ouest 
and the Bordeaux line of the Orléans lies the State 
system, the main line of which goes from Bordeaux 
through Saintes and Saumur in the direction of Paris. 
Before reaching the capital however it comes to an end 
by a junction with the Ouest company at Chartres, and 
from there the State through trains have to be content 
with running powers over the Ouest metals for the 
remainder of the distance. Between Bordeaux and 
Paris the tracks of the Orléans company and the State 
are closely parallel and never very far apart, so there is 
a certain mild competition for traffic. The State also 
controls the port of La Pallice, the French point of call 
of the Pacific line of steamers from Liverpool to the 
various countries of South America. _ 

The remainder of the south-west part of France is 
occupied by the Midi company which has two main 
lines running from Bordeaux, one through Mon- 


; tauban, Toulouse, and Narbonne to Cette and Mont- 


pellier, the other through Dax and Bayonne to 
Spain. There is also an important line which forms 
the third side of the triangle and runs across from 
Bayonne to Toulouse. The Midi dates from 1852 and 
holds a concession until the end of 1960. The oldest 
part of the system is the section between Bordeaux and 
La Teste opened in 1841 ; off this the Arcachon branch 
was built sixteen years later. The southern main line 
runs as far as Lamothe over the La Teste track and 
was completed beyond Lamothe to Dax in 1854, to 
Bayonne in 1855, and on to the Spanish frontier at Irun 
in 1864. At the same time the Toulouse line was under 
construction and by 1855 was brought into use from 
Bordeaux to Tonneins, being carried on to Valence and 
Toulouse in 1856 and from Toulouse to Cette in 1857. 
The company’s third route is a little more recent and 
was opened in sections from time to time, the middle 
length between Lourdes and Pau having been finished 
as lately as 1867. A short junction railway uniting the 
different systems at Bordeaux was brought into use in. 
1860. 

The Midi resembles the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
line in that it is the only large railway in its country 
the work of which is carried on entirely away from the 
chief city ; but it looks after its passengers fairly well 
and serves a number of places much in favour with 
English travellers to whom the names of Biarritz, Pau, 
Lourdes, or Luchon, are almost as familiar as those 
of Leamington or Brighton. After many years of 
uneventful life the Midi suddenly began to show great 
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energy in dealing with some of its express services and 
advanced into the very front rank amongst the railways 
of France—and consequently of the world—in the 
matter of speed ; and until recently the run of 674 miles 
between Morceux and Bordeaux in 66 minutes was the 
fastest made by any train in Europe. In the autumn 
of 1900 however occurred the accident to the Sud 
Express, the cause of which seems likely to remain in 
doubt, and since then the company has as a matter of 
precaution reduced its best speeds to a less sensational 
level, maintaining nevertheless in some cases a 
maximum which in England would be considered very 
fair. 

While the main line of the Midi produced the 
quickest expresses seen in Europe up to the close of 
the nineteenth century, the East and West route from 
Bayonne to Toulouse presents some of the heaviest 
gradients in the world, so that in either case the work 
of the company has been carried on under difficult con- 
ditions. It has been compelled accordingly to pay 
particular attention to the question of tractive power 
and it is interesting to note that both for high speeds 
and great effort it has found the standard French 
system of compound locomotives with four cylinders 
strikingly successful. For the fast work engines similar 
to those in use on other French lines’ are employed ; 
for the mountain sections the company has introduced 
modifications of the pattern with smaller wheels and 
one or more additional coupled axles. If, as many 
assert, the application of electricity to railway work 
will in the early future make the steam locomotive 
obsolete, it is safe to say that of all the varieties of 
engines in existence the types now in use on the Midi 
line will be amongsst the last survivors. 


“WHAT WOULD A GENTLEMAN DO?” 


o[.Be philosopher in every age has been annoyed by 

the vague way in which words are used in common 
speech by his fellow-beings. ‘*‘ You say this and you 
say that”, he snaps; ‘‘ but what do you mean by this? 
And kindly define that.” And his fellow-beings, as he 
expected, stammer after a long pause that by ‘‘this”’ 
they mean—well! ‘‘this”, and by ‘‘ that” just ‘‘ that ”. 
And the philosopher is left to demonstrate, triumphant 
but not listened to, what his fellow-beings really do 
mean, or rather what in his opinion they ought to 
mean. There is, I think, something to be said for 
their indifference to his demonstration. Their rough 
and ready use of words is, on the whole, quite good 
enough for all practical purposes of intercourse, and 
any serious attempt to rummage under the surface of 
their own vocabulary would involve them in something 
worse than a waste of time: horrid confusion would 
supervene. No one would know what anyone else was 
driving at, or even what he himself was driving at. 
Everyone, in fact, would be a philosopher, with all the 
vices of remoteness and obscurity and aimlessness 
peculiar to philosophy, and the world really could not 
goon. Men know what they mean by (for example) 
the term ‘‘justice”’, simply because they don’t know what 
they mean by it, having never given ear to Plato or 
any of those others who have tried so laboriously to 
tell them. However, though the philosopher is useless 
(and might be worse than useless) in trying to elucidate 
such terms as “‘ justice’, which have a fixed and perma- 
nent signification for mankind, he has his humble use in 
dealing with terms which are used in different senses 
by different persons, or whose common usage varies in 
one generation and another. Take for instance the 
term ‘‘ gentleman”. There is a fashionable tendency 
to use it as connoting various moral qualities—truth- 
fulness, courage, consideration for the feelings of others, 
disdain to do a mean action, and so forth. Most 
people. on the other hand, still use it in a merely 
zsthetic sense, to suggest a dignified port, an urbane 
and easy demeanour, a correct pronunciation of words, 
a knowledge of what to do and what not to do in the 
lighter emergencies of life. Here, you see, is a real 
danger of confusion, and an excuse for the philosopher 
to interfere. Borrowing for a moment his cap, I should 
urge that the esthetic is the right sense in which to say 








‘‘eentleman”, and that those who (in the morbid 
modern fear of being thought snobbish) are using it 
in the other sense should cease to do so, substituting 
some such term as ‘‘good man” or ‘‘spotless 
knight”. By so doing they would make for clarity. 
It is always a dangerous and reprehensible thing to 
tamper with the traditional meaning of a word in one’s 
own language. And the traditional meaning of 
‘*gentleman” has nothing at all to do with morality. 
‘“When Adam delved and Eve span, who was then the 
gentleman?” would become a very pointless question 
if the modern use of ‘‘ gentleman” were to become 
inveterate in us. For, according to that use, Adam at 
the fall had so very obviously ceased to be a gentleman. 
It would be a pity if we lost the couplet’s old true 
meaning, that ‘it takes three generations” to polish 
a man’s manners, and that there can have been no 
master of deportment before Irad. 

I suspect that Irad himself was rather a rough 
diamond. For the gentleman, like the poet, must be 
both born and made; and, even supposing that he can 
be born in a simple and primitive community, he cannot 
be made except through that artifice and tradition which 
come only of a complex civilisation. Gentility (another 
word which has been prostituted by our fear of snob- 
bishness) is the result of an instinct inherited and 
elaborately trained in the heir’s elastic youth. You 
might send a street-arab to the best of our public 
schools, and you might send to a board school Mr. 
Kipling’s ‘‘son of a belted earl”; and in neither case 
would the subsequent adult be a gentleman. Breeding 
and rearing are equally essential. In the ordinary 
way, of course, it does not much matter to a man 
whether he be a gentleman or not: either he is one, or 
he isn’t ; and in whichever sphere he happen to find 
himself he has other and more important things to 
think about. But sometimes it happens that the fact 
of not being a gentleman is the primary obsession to a 
man’s mind. Take the case of a man, ill-bred and ill- 
reared, who by recent accident of wealth finds himself 
cast among his superiors in rank. If he have modesty 
and good sense enough to recognise that these people 
are his superiors not only in rank but also in the graces 
of life, and if he be sensitive enough not to be content 
with their perfect willingness to take him as he is for the 
sake of his riches, and if his health be so sound as to be 
no distraction, his whole life will be overshadowed by the 
regret that he is not a gentleman. This is his tragedy. 
Moreover, if he be still fairly young, and a man of 
spirit, he will strive, in the face of fate, to become a 
gentleman. This, whether we ourselves be gentlemen 
or not, is one of our comedies. In every age, where- 
ever there has been a complex social life, this fore- 
doomed effort towards self-gentilification has been one 
of the favourite themes of the comic dramatist. More 
than one masterpiece has been made of it. In England 
and in this generation it has been tried several times, 
but not with mastery. And doubtless it is that tempt- 
ing void which lured Mr. Gilbert Dale (not alas! into 
itself, but) into the writing of ‘‘ What Would a Gentle- 
man Do?” a play now being acted at the Apollo 
Theatre. 

I fancy that Mr. Dale, but for the aforesaid dubiety 
of the term ‘‘ gentleman”, might have written a fairly 
amusing play. But, instead of taking the word in its 
zesthetic sense, and ‘sticking to that, he took both 
senses in a half-hearted way; and the result is very in- 
coherent. The early scenes, where we see the young 
parvenu feverishly turning the leaves of a manual of 
etiquette, are quite funny as farce; if the play were 
developed on this plane, all would be well. But 
presently ‘“‘ gentleman” looms up in the moral signifi- 
cance, bringing a cloud of dulness with it. The 
parvenu has paid a debt of honour for a young 
man of whose sister he is enamoured. The young 
man drops the cheque, and it is picked up by 
the sister, who feels herself accordingly compelled 
to accept the parvenu’s offer of marriage, though she 
cannot stand the sight of him and is desperately in love 
with someone else. The parvenu, later, overhears her 
explaining why she has accepted him. He releases 
her from her engagement, and she is duly betrothed 
to the other man. The parvenu learns that the 
other man has been guilty of a certain very wicked 
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action, which, if revealed, would debar him from 
the society of decent men and women. What does 
the parvenu proceed to do? He proceeds to accuse 
himself publicly of having committed the very wicked 
action, and is, I suppose, quite fully recompensed 
by the knowledge that the girl who is all in all to him 
will presently be led to the altar by the man who 
actually had committed the very wicked action and 
who had blandly allowed him to incriminate himself. 
That is a kind of self-sacrifice familiar to all play- 
goers; and apparently Mr. Dale thinks very highly of 
it, for does he not (entitling the act in which it occurs 
‘“What a Gentleman Would Do”) suggest it to be 
the very acme of gentlemanly behaviour? If Mr. Dale 
had satirically shown to us the parvenu behaving in this 
idiotic and unscrupulous manner under the delusion that 
it was the only right manner for polite society, then I 
should have found the satire amusing, though a trifle 
far-fetched. But as Mr. Dale is terribly in earnest, 
and claims for his hero an exemplary moral rectitude, 
the only thing to do is to condole with the poor gentle- 
man on his complete lack of moral sense, and to urge 
that if ever again he happen on a subject which seems 
to him equally susceptible of moral and esthetic treat- 
ment, he must not for an instant hesitate as to which is 
the right treatment for him to apply. 

The part of the parvenu is, as I have hinted, a farci- 
cal part, until it becomes melodramatic. But Mr. Louis 
Bradfield, doubtless oppressed by the strange dignity of 
having no song and dance, and by fears that the critics 
would accuse him of not being able to shake off old 
habits, was very evidently determined to be comedic 
at all costs. Thus some of the fun evaporated, the 
rest being saved by Mr. Bradfield’s frequent involuntary 
lapses into genial farce. To play so stupid a part as 
has been assigned to Mr. Frank Mills must be a sad 
infliction; but I think Mr. Mills might make more 
effort to dissimulate his broken spirit. Let him profit 
by the brave example of Miss Nina Boucicault, who 


manages to seem, with equally little reason for being, 
quite cheerful. Max. 





BRITISH LIFE ASSURANCE. 


ake official returns of Life Assurance Companies 

published by the Board of Trade supply a Jot of 
raw material, from which it is possible to deduce fairly 
reliable conclusions as to the progress and condition 
of British life assurance as a whole, and of each life 
office in particular. The accounts of individual com- 
panies are in nearly every case published by the 
companies themselves many months before the Blue 
Book appears, and in regard to this point the Blue Book 
is little more than a convenient record of information 
already possessed and criticised. 

The summaries of the revenue accounts and of the 
assurances in force are the official statements of the 
total business of British life offices and afford the best 
material for forming an opision upon British life assur- 
ance as awhole. These summaries, however, are by 
no means perfect for such a purpose, since they include 
the Colonial and foreign business of British offices, and 
exclude the British business of Colonial and foreign 
companies. They are moreover by no means up to 
date, since the Blue Book published in 1902 contains 
for the most part the revenue accounts and balance- 
sheets up to 31 December, 1900; while the summary 
of the assurances in force is based upon Valuation 
Returns which may perhaps have been issued as much 
as five years before the publication of the Blue Book. 
As no more reliable statistics are available the only 
thing to do is to make the best use we can of the 
official summaries. 

One of the most interesting facts to work out is the 
rate of interest obtained upon the funds. Using the 
generally accepted method of taking the mean of the 
funds at the beginning and end of the year, deducting 
half a year’s interest, and seeing what percentage of 
this amount the interest received comes out at, we 
obtain £3 14s. 2d. per cent. as the average rate of 
interest earned upon the total funds. In making any 
comparison between this rate and the return upon in- 
vestments of any kind, it must be remembered that life 
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assurance companies necessarily have among their 
assets considerable sums which are not earning interest, 
such for instance as agents’ balances and balances at 
the banks. The non-interest earning assets amount to 
over £14,000,000 out of total assets of 4288,000,000. 

The rate of interest shown by the Jatest official 
returns is somewhat disappointing, since it is con- 
siderably below the corresponding figures of previous 
years. The first Blue Book to show a return of less 
than 4 per cent. was that published in 1893: the return 
exceeded £3 16s. per cent. until the Blue Book of 1900, 
when the rate was £3 15s. 5d. In the following year 
the rate was £3 15s. 7d., and this year it shows the 
large decrease of Is. 5d. per cent. 

Unfortunately this decline in the rate of interest is 
not balanced by an increase in the value of investments, 
in fact the increase in value of investments is much the 
smallest ever recorded, being only £13,000; while the 
decrease in value is quite exceptionally large, being 
£266,000. Too much reliance must not be placed 
upon these latter figures, since many companies only 
revalue their assets at each valuation, which is usually 
every five years. So that the investments of the 
majority of companies may have either increased or 
decreased in value without the fact being shown in the 
Blue Book for any one year. 

This decrease of 6s. per cent. in the course of about 
eight years is a somewhat serious matter for policy- 
holders, since it almost necessarily means that the 
results previously obtained cannot be repeated. Of 
course insurance as an investment compares as favour- 
ably as, perhaps more favourably than, before with other 
investments, and by the majority of companies the 
falling off in the rate of interest has been more than 
counterbalanced by the adoption of a lower rate in 
valuing the liabilities. There are probably very few 
companies which have not lowered the rate assumed in 
their valuation by at least one half per cent., and 
several companies have lowered it still more: the 
result of this course is to leave the margin of 
surplus derived from interest greater than before, 
when a higher rate of interest was being earned. 
The adoption of a lower rate in valuing the liabilities 
involves stronger reserves, and these reserves have had 
to be provided from surplus which would otherwise 
have been available for distribution as bonuses. To a 
great extent, therefore, the results of a lower rate of 
interest have already been provided against, and, especi- 
ally in the case of companies valuing at 25 per cent., the 
margin for surplus from interest is large and no further 
addition to the reserves is likely to be required for very 
many yeats to come. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE INACCURACIES OF AUTHORS. 


To the Editor of the SaTURDAY REVIEW. 


Royal Colonial Institute, Northumberland Avenue, 
London, W.C., 13 September, 1go2. 


Sir,—I trust that Mr. Algernon Warren’s interesting 
letter on the above subject, printed in your columns 
to-day, may evoke others, whose contents may here- 
after be collated and formed into a booklet. The 
ordinary, unthinking reader is apt to pass any state- 
ment unchallenged, and needs an observant critic to 
guide him, just as a Laputan philosopher required a 
flapper. . It is only the other day that Count Tolstoi was 
convicted of an astronomical impossibility, which he 
perpetrated in perfect good faith, which also escaped 
the notice of his accomplished translator. That 
Thackeray should make such a slip as to call one in a 
hundred five per cent. is the more singular when it is 
remembered that the same author’s creation, Sir Pitt 
Crawley, is perfectly correct in his reduction of a farthing 
a day to £ s. d. I apprehend, however, that when 
Mr. Barnes Newcome says ‘‘ Me dance!” he is intend- 
ing to express contempt for his hostess of the night 
before. Ethel knew quite well he could dance well 
enough if he liked, or she would not have asked the 
question. 
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That Dickens, a most exacting employer, who 
required specimen after specimen from his illustrators 
before he was satisfied, should have passed such 
contradictions with his text as he occasionally did is 
indeed marvellous. To cite two in addition to the 
Blimber blunder; in his succeeding novel, the last 
illustration represents a visit paid by David Copperfield 
and some credulous Middlesex magistrates to Penton- 
ville, where they encounter Uriah Heep and Steerforth’s 
valet, both convicted felons, and serving their time. 
They are drawn in ordinary wearing apparel! ‘‘ Bleak 
House” contains two illustrations in which Jo appears 
attired totally at variance with the account in the letter- 
press, which describes him as barefooted (as every 
crossing sweeper was at that period), and wearing a 
mangy fur cap (whereas he is shod in both) and in the 
first of the two he sports a battered steeple-crowned 
hat. After the publication of ‘‘ Little Dorrit ”, Dickens 
and ‘‘ Phiz” parted company, but the latter was never 
adequately replaced, his incongruities notwithstanding. 

In every edition of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘Old Mortality ”’, 
from that published in ‘‘ Tales of my Landlord” in 1817, 
down to a sixpenny issue by Ward and Lock in 1880, 
appears a simple but important misprint whose exist- 
ence is perfectly amazing, seeing that Sir Walter, after 
Shakespeare, has been more edited and revised than 
any other British author. The passage is in Chap. VIII, 
where old Mause, denouncing her master’s Erastianism 
to Bothwell and the troopers who have raided Miln- 
wood, is made to say :—‘‘ It is the evil deed of Ahab, 
when he sent money to Tiglath-Pileser ; see the saame 
Second Kings, saxteen and aught (eight).” Most 
assuredly this powerful and victorious King of Israel, 
twice conqueror of the Son of the Smith, whose 
daughter Athaliah was married to the heir-apparent of 
Judea, a kingdom at that time in close alliance with 
Israel, was under no necessity of bribing any Assyrian 
king, and never did so; the king referred to in the 
chapter and verse correctly cited by Mause was Ahaz, 
who reigned at Jerusalem about 130 years later, and 
whose kingdom, weakened by dissensions with the 
neighbouring State ever since the downfall of the 
Omri dynasty, was then struggling for existence. Sir 
Walter could never, when putting the words into 
Mause’s mouth, have intended the error to originate 
with her; the old Covenanter had her Bible at her 
fingers’ ends, which is more than can be said for the 
editors and printers of the novelist. 


Yours, W..J..G. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W., 24 Sept., 1902. 


Sir,—In your issue of 20 September Mr. John P. 
Beecher remarks, that ‘‘ there is such a thing as going 
to extremes in discovering and pointing out inaccura- 
cies in the works of others”’. 

His letter is in itself an illustration of the truth of 
the statement, as it attributes an error to Shakespeare 
which has before now been shown to be no error at all. 

““He gives a sea-coast to Bohemia”, says your 
correspondent—referring to the well-known passages 
in ‘*A Winter’s Tale”. 

It may interest Mr. Beecher, and- possibly others, to 
be reminded that Apulia was known in the Middle 
Ages by the name of Bohemia (an article on the subject 
will be found in the ‘‘ New Review ” March 1801). 

Shakespeare may, or may not, have been aware of 
this when he dramatised Robert Greene’s story of 
‘*Pandosto”, but it is a curious fact that there too 
Bohemia is described as being a country on the sea 
coast. 

One need not, I fancy, worry much over “ errors and 
anachronisms ” in Shakespeare, but it is well to avoid 
making the number larger than it really is. 

The other errors of Shakespeare mentioned by your 
correspondent seem capable of being used to refute the 
contentions of persons suffering from the so-called 
Bacon-Shakespeare mania, so conclusively dealt with 
in the series of articles which appeared recently in the 
SATURDAY REVIEW. For instance, there is no difficulty 
—as even Baconians will admit—in assuming that 


the Stratford actor might have thought that clocks 
were known in Cesar’s time, that Hector could have 
quoted Aristotle, and that Coriolanus could have 
referred to Cato; but how, we may well ask, could 
Bacon, with all his classical and philosophical know- 
ledge, ever have been guilty of anachronisms of so 
glaring a kind, if we assume that he wrote Shake- 
speare’s plays? 
Perhaps some Baconian will explain. 
Your obedient servant, 
EDWARD SULLIVAN. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
13 September, 1902. 
Srir,— With final reference to the error in Charles 
Reade’s ‘‘ Cloister and the Hearth” I see that it 
appears in Chatto and Windus’ 1902 edition as well as 
in that of 1894 from which I extracted. 
Yours faithfully, 
ALGERNON WARREN. 


FISHING RIGHTS IN BROADLAND. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAyY REVIEW. 


Stalham, Norfolk, 11 September, 1902. 


S1r,—Ever since Mr. Justice Romer gave his decision 
in the famous Hickling Broad case several of the so- 
called Broad-owners have been gradually debarring the 
public from enjoying free fishing on some of the Norfolk 
Broads and in two or three instances they have actually 
closed the entrances of Broads to which everyone has 
had access from time immemorial. A year or two ago 
the fishing on Barton Broad and the adjoining Sutton 
Broad was free; but now, in spite of the fact that these 
Broads are undeniably tidal, a charge of two shillings in 
one case and a shilling in the other is demanded of every 
angler. On Wroxham Broad, which is also tidal, a 
charge of half a crown a day is made. That the per- 
sons who make these charges are not satisfied in their 
own minds as to the legality of their action seems 
evident from their taking no steps to compel anglers to 
pay the fees when they refuse to do so. Asa rule, how- 
ever, visitors in Broadland do not dispute the charges, 
owing either to their ignorance of the local conditions 
in regard to a tide or a natural disinclination to run the 
risk of becoming involved in vexatious legal proceed- 
ings. 

a far as the fishing rights are concerned the whole 
question seems to rest on the proving of a tide. Mr. 
Justice Romer held that the rights of fishing in and 
shooting over Hickling Broad were vested in the 
riparian owners, to whom, it was contended, the Broad 
was allotted under an Enclosure Award; but he decided 
that the public had the right of passage and navigation 
over the Broad, without restriction to any particular 
channel. If he had been satisfied that the Broad was 
tidal he would have granted the public the sporting 
rights also; but, not being familiar with the waters in 
question, he accepted the statements of certain witnesses 
who maintained that the undenied variation of water 
level and current was due to accidental causes. This 
decision, of course, applies only to Hickling Broad ; but 
it has been the cause of the remarkable development of 
sport-grabbing which has lately gained for the riparian 
owners of Broadland such an unenviable reputation. 

Residents in the neighbourhood are well aware that 
nearly all the Broads are tidal; but as a suspicion of 
interest might attach to their evidence if it were pro- 
duced in a court of law it is felt by the honorary 
officials of the Broads Protection Society that if another 
test case is to be fought there must first be obtained 
undeniable scientific evidence of a tide. Such evidence 
will of course cost a considerable sum—at least £200 ; 
and it is a regrettable fact that the Society’s appeals for 
funds have met with very unsatisfactory response. 
Still it is hoped that a sufficient amount will be raised 
to enable the Society to fight a case some time next 
year, and as, in consequence of the deepening of 
Yarmouth Harbour, the tidal influence upon the Broads 
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is yearly becoming more marked, there is good reason 
for believing that better times are in store for anglers 
in Broadland. 

At the present time matters are in a very unsatisfac- 
tory state, and Broadland folk generally agree with a 
writer in the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette” who stated in 
regard to the Hickling decision that ‘‘ if some law court 
had decided that Snowdon was a level plain its opinion 
could not have been received with greater derision and 
incredulity ”.—Yours truly, 

WiiaM A. Dott. 


‘THE KEY TOSIANE Stay Ries 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


London, W., 20 September, 1902. 

Str,—Mr. Malham-Dembleby is evidently annoyed 
that I should have commented on his article in a spirit 
of satire. It seems that I do not understand the 
difficulties of the subject, and am ‘‘not on good terms 
with my own pen”—whatever that may mean. The 
only difficulty of the subject to me—one which, I 
venture to think, must have been shared by many of 
your readers—was to understand how anyone should 
regard ‘‘Jane Eyre” as a locked book, to which 
Montagu’s Letters supplied the key. I endeavoured 
to point out that the chief coincidences on which Mr. 
Malham-Dembleby relied were either absurdly trivial or 
entirely imaginary, and that his arguments were of the 
same character as those of the Baconians, which have 
recently been dealt with in the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
That I refrained from dealing with all his points 
seriatim was not due to ‘‘ self-denial”, but to a regard 
for your space, and a fear of insisting overmuch on the 
obvious. It appeared to me a case where 


Ridiculum acri 
Fortius et melius parvas plerumque secat res. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Loavenn 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Erewhon. 

Sir,—May I point out to H.V.R. that while Mrs. 
Gallup affirms Shakespeare has been guilty of the 
suppressio veri and Bacon of a most astounding sug- 
gestio falsi Mr. Malham-Dembleby simply suggests 
that Charlotte Bronté used for her mill of genius wheat 
garnered by others. 

There has been no miller of genius from Cervantes, 
Molicre and Shakespeare himself downwards, who was 
not or is not an adept thief of xaw material. 

If H.V.R. will turn to the third volume, page 220 of 
‘The Inheritance” written by one Miss Ferrier, he 
will find these words in the mouth of a character named 
Lewiston :— 

‘‘ Why these are what we give to our porkers t’other 
side of the water.” 

The reference is to peaches, and if H.V.R. knows, 
as doubtless he knows, his ‘‘ Pendennis ” he will find 
closely the same words in almost the same circum- 
stances in the mouth of Betsy Amory’s father. 

He will find more :—He will find likeness in the plot 
of ‘‘The Inheritance” and ‘‘ Pendennis”, and he will 
find a statement by Pen himself that he took the plot 
of his successful novel from a former work—by himself. 

Your obedient servant, 
F. C. CONSTABLE. 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 


East Toronto, Canada, 3 September, 1902. 


Sir,—‘‘ It is the settled object of the United States 
ultimately to include Canada” (SaTurRDAy REVIEW of 
31 August). Is this correct ? 

Americans who favour union of the two countries 
are mostly newspaper editors, in search of subjects for 
‘* screamer” editorials ; Government lobbyists, with an 
eye to new openings for political appointments ; manu- 


facturers of certain classes of goods, who are anxious 
to get free entry to Canadian markets ; or, simply 
politicians of the ‘‘ expansionist” order. But all 
these together are an insignificant fraction of the 
United States people. 

Americans who would strenuously oppose the 
admission of Canada to either commercial or political 
union, comprise the following classes :—Farmers, all 
over the Union, because they know that the free 
admission of Canadian farm produce would bring lower 
prices in every American market. Working men, of 
every grade, in dread of the results from an inrush of 
Canadian cheap labour. Railroad companies, because 
union would give Canadian railways free access to the 
United States coalfields, and put the Canadian lines in 
a position to compete on equal terms with United 
States lines in every border city. Steamboat com- 
panies, because Canadians would become competitors 
in coasting trade between United States ports, from 
which they are now excluded. Manufacturers having 
branches or local agencies in Canada—of these there 
are a great number—would oppose union on the 
obvious ground that it would place their rivals in as 
advantageous a position as their own establishments. 

Many thousands of Americans holding Government 
positions along the frontier, such as Customs officers, 
consuls, commercial agents, special inspectors, col- 
lectors, Customs brokers, political agents, &c., would 
find themselves thrown out of employment, by oblitera- 
tion of the international boundary. 

Taxpayers generally would look upon any proposi- 
tion for union as a mere pretext for transferring to the 
United States the responsibility for the payment to 
British capitalists of interest upon the enormous sums 
which constitute the national debt of Canada and of the 
several provinces. 

Ecclesiastics and ecclesiastical organisations of all 
sorts would be opposed : the Roman Catholics, because 
they know their co-religionists in Canada would speedily 
be dispossessed of every privilege which they now 
enjoy; Protestants, because they do not wish to see 
the political power of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the United States increased by the addition of two 
million adherents of that communion. 

Yours &c. 
CoB. 


IRELAND AND FREE-TRADE. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Dublin, 20 September. 


Sir,—I am sorry you should think ‘‘ An Irish Judge 
turned economist” unlikely to be acquainted with the 
facts of Irish life and Irish industry. If I am ignorant 
of these matters, it must be from lack of ability, not 
from lack of opportunity. I was born about the time 
of the Repeal of the Corn Laws. I have lived all my 
life in Ireland, and I have been brought into close con- 
tact with all sorts and conditions of men in Ireland, 
both north and south. In my boyhood I used to hear 
the farmers of the County Down talk about the poverty, 
the struggles, and miseries they and their fathers en- 
dured between 1815 and 1845 when Protection was at 
its height. I have seen with my own eyes the prosperity 
which the same farmers enjoyed for thirty years after 
the Repeal of the Corn Laws. I have seen them build 
new and commodious houses with well-furnished draw- 
ing rooms. I have seen pianos brought into those 
drawing rooms and teachers visiting their houses to 
teach their daughters music. I have seen their sons 
educated for the Bar, for medicine, for the Indian Civil 
Service. I have known of their investments in bank 
stock and railway stock. It would be very hard to 
persuade me that Free-trade was the ruin of the County 
Down farmer. 

It is true that since 1878 farming has not been so 
profitable in Ireland as it was for thirty years before. 
But the farmer is far from being ruined. He has at 
least maintained the standard of comfort and ‘living 
which he acquired in his thirty years of great prosperity : 
his savings have not been dissipated, as the statistics 
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are still well educated and find their way into honour- 
able positions in life. Above all, the astounding prices 
which are still paid for the tenant’s interest in his farm 
are a conclusive proof to my mind that the ruin of Irish 
agriculture is still far off. 

For many years past I have seen much of the farming 
classes in the south of Ireland. I say without hesita- 
tion, as the result of my observation, that their standard 
of living is rising rapidly—that their houses, their food, 
their clothes are all better than they were. I have 
evidence before me continually of their dealings with 
the local banks, of the marriage portions they give 
their daughters, of the prices they get for their holdings. 
An Irish farmer who is steady and industrious and 
knows something about his business is sure to thrive. 
Orators and theorists tell us that Free-trade has ruined 
Irish agriculture. I do not know where they find their 
facts. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say a word about 
other branches of Irish industry. Anyone who has 
known Belfast and the north-east of Ireland since the 
fifties (as I have) will find it hard to believe that Free- 
trade has injured Irish manufactures. We heard at 
the British Association from Sir Robert Patterson that 
the linen industry has of late years been declining ; but 
Ireland under Free-trade has suffered least; France, 
Germany, and Belgium under strict Protection have 
suffered most. Shipbuilding in Belfast under Free- 
trade has grown to vast proportions during the very 
time when Protection was killing shipbuilding in 
America. 

There may, of course, be other facts which have 
escaped my notice ; but I may say that I have repeatedly 
** pondered ” the statements made by Irish politicians 
and other Protectionists, and I am wholly unable to 
reconcile them with my own observations. 


Yours very truly, 


James J. SHAw. 


[It is extraordinary how prosperous even Ireland may 
become when a theory is at stake. Judge Shaw has 
seen certain Irish farmers grow rich and certain Irish 
towns thrive, but does he deny that the depopulation of 
Ireland, concerning which Mr. B. Allen gave some very 
interesting figures, has been largely occasioned by 
agricultural changes due to Free-trade? If some people 
and places had not prospered under free imports pre- 
sumably even a Cobdenite would be convinced that, 
whatever their effect half a century ago, to-day they 
Operate to the advantage of our commercial rivals.— 
Ep. S. R.] 


“THE STUDY OF WORDS.” 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Winchester, 23 September, 1902. 


S1r,—I suppose the word ‘‘ talented” is now good 
English in spite of the hot protest made against 
it by Coleridge, in whose time it seems to have 
been a vulgarism. Seemingly, too, such an expression 
as ‘fa man of talent” (to ‘‘a man of talents”? nobody 
has objected) is sound current’coin. At any rate we 
find so good a writer as Mr. Gosse using it in his 
article on English Literature in one of the new volumes 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, though Trench, some- 
time about the middle of the last century stigmatised 
it aS nonsense. 

And this brings me to the real purpose of my 
letter. Whether in this particular matter Trench 
were right or wrong I venture no opinion, but I urge 
that the six beautiful lectures on the study of words, 
which he addressed to the pupils at the Diocesan 
Training School in this city, should be republished in 
a cheap edition and used in schools, colleges and 
training establishments throughout the Empire. The 
solemnity of language is a lesson finely taught by 
Trench : it is too little heeded to-day. 


Yours faithfully, 
Ri,” Ls 











REVIEWS. 


MR. PAUL’S ARNOLD. 


‘‘Matthew Arnold.” By H. W. Paul. 
of Letters Series. London: 
2s. 'net. 


E were half afraid for a moment that we might 
not be going to find Mr. Paul at his brilliant 
best when we read among his very first sentences that 
for the understanding of Matthew Arnold ‘‘a capacity 
for appreciating form and style, the charm of rhythm, 
and the beauty of words, is undoubtedly essential”. 
Of what meritorious poet could not that be said? but 
the platitude struck us as peculiarly unhappy when 
applied to Matthew Arnold. Mr. Paul both sees and 
says later in his essay that in spite of the lovely and, 
as one likes to think, immortal examples which 
Matthew Arnold gave us of the beauty of words no 
poet ever showed a more amazing aptitude for 
periodically letting his reader down with a thump by 
means of some abrupt colloquialism, vicious inversion, 
metrical cacophony, or phrasal falsetto. Take the 
apostrophe to the Stars and Waters— 


English Men 
Macmillan. 1go2. 


“¢ Still, still let me as I gaze upon you 
Feel my soul becoming vast like you!” 


It is a pity no doubt that a perfectly grammatical 
expression should have this disillusionising conversa- 
tional sound. But so it is, and poets have to circum- 
vent these little pitfalls as Gray for example did when 
he wrote ‘‘Nor you, ye proud”, &c., where the ‘‘ ye”’ 
saves the situation. ‘‘ That urbane and stately poem” 
could never have contained such a line as Matthew 
Arnold’s, which always reminds us of a young lady’s 
letter describing the delight of ‘‘ looking up at the Alps 
and feeling how small one felt”. Take again the 
shocking fatuity of such things as— 


‘* But so many schemes thou breedest 
That thy poor head almost turns !” 


a mode of writing which a really great master of style 
would never have imported from Germany. Nor are 
the inversions less ugly anc disconcerting ; a heinous 
example is that in ‘‘ Empedocles” about Love’s right 
hand— 

‘¢ Which the lightnings doth embrace”’, 


and we get it again in the following highly character- 
istic stanza— 


‘¢ T will not know. For wherefore try 
To things by mortal course that live 
A shadowy durability 
For which they were not meant to give.” 


Let a reader try the effect of putting these words in 
their proper sequence. This trailing topsy-turvy 
quatrain is surely best described in Dryden’s phrase 
as— 
‘* A hobbling kind of prose 
That limped along and tinkled in the close.” 


In the matter both of the inverted and the prosaic 
Matthew Arnold was of course the literary heir of the 
poet who thought that he made peasants talk the 
‘*Janguage of common life” when he made them say— 


‘* My name is Alice Fell 
And I to Durham, sir, belong ”— 
or— 
‘* Down to the stump of yon old yew 
We'll for our whistles run a race.” 


It is noteworthy that Wordsworth at his best would 
write whole poems—“ The Affliction of Margaret ” is an 
instance—without a single inversion. In an exclusive 
repertory of good things, such as the ‘‘ Golden Trea- 
sury ”, they are seen to be equally rare in good English 
poets of every epoch. As for prosaicisms, Mr. Swin- 
burne, who has lately turned round on his old idol, for- 
merly instanced Arnold’s use of ‘‘ convey” in the lines 


“‘Come airs and floating echoes and convey 
A melancholy into all our day” 
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as a felicitously Wordsworthian adoption of a word com- 
monly confined to prose. That may be so in an individual 
case ; but his addiction to prose words surely furnished 
Matthew Arnold with more flaws than felicities. His 
verse vocabulary abounded in such words as “‘ relegate” 
and ‘‘discern”’ (this last a great favourite frequently 
emphasised with rhyme) and in ultra-prosaicalisms such 
as ‘every function less exact”. In more than one 
passage the Soul ‘‘ leaves its last employ” like a page- 
boy bettering himself. As for cacophonies the line 





‘‘ And by contrition sealed thrice sure” 


can probably be read aloud by few. Mr. Paul goes so far 
as to think that some of Matthew Arnold’s unrhymed 
lyrics make it permissible to doubt whether he had any 
ear at all—but then Mr. Paul is more set against the 
rhymeless lyric than we chance to be. One little point 
about Matthew Arnold was perhaps not quite un- 
symptomatic—his fondness for italics in poetry. Even 
in prose italics savour of the forcible feeble but when a 
poet whose metre, given an educated audience, should 
endow him with all the dominion of emphasis and 
pause, condescends to the cheap intervention of italics 
he is no better than the child that scrawls below its 
drawing—“‘‘ This is a cow”. 

Twenty years ago what we are saying here had 
hardly been said—though it has been said since, in 
effect, by Professor Saintsbury and one or two others. 
It was rather curious that Matthew Arnold’s style was 
held up for so long as entirely impeccable. Partly it 
was a parrot cry—swelled no doubt by the strong 
appeal which Matthew Arnold naturally made to 
Oxford sympathies—and, among the more unthinking 
sort, by an idea that so serious and constant a critic of 
style must himself have a style above criticism—a kind 
of variant on the thesis that ‘‘ who drives fat oxen 
should himself be fat”. Moreover who but must feel 
a certain sense of sacrilege in picking holes in even the 
worst verses of poets over whose best they have shed 
tears? With the prose it was slightly otherwise. Men 
began sooner to ask each other what has now passed 
into commonplace—whether the author was not indict- 
able for self-repetition and flippancy ? Mr. Paul remarks 
in his amusing way that Matthew Arnold’s attitude was 
often that of the Bellman in ‘‘The Hunting of the 
Snark ”—‘‘ What I tell you three times is true”. He 
also cites a self-repetition simply and baldly verbal— 
the passage about ‘‘ The European Reviews ” with its 
four sentences each ending with the identical words 
‘‘and with as much play of mind as may suit its being 
that”. As he says this kind of thing becomes excru- 
ciating and we have always thought with him that the 
sentence at the end of a famous essay—‘“‘ Let S. Francis 
—nay, or Luther either,—beat that!” is a monumental 
instance of misplaced levity. 

Mr. Swinburne accentuated the anomaly of Matthew 
Arnold’s parentage by calling him David the son of 
Goliath. Whether Dr. Arnold was in any injurious 
sense a Philistine or what influence he had on what 
Bagehot called his ‘‘ small apple-eating animals” we 
need not now stop to inquire; but it was indeed a 
curious incunabulum for the lackadaisical volatility of 
a Matthew Arnold. He was a dove from an eagle’s 
nest—and Horace says, without meaning it, that when 
haughty eagles propagate a dove he is not without 
pugnacity. And so this dove of sweetness and light 
and émeikeia, whose amiability and utter unresentful- 
ness are strongly brought out by Mr. Paul, would still 
be pecking away at his age and his countrymen—at 
their country seats ‘‘the great fortified posts of the 
barbarians”, the hideousness of hymns and villas, the 
paucity of ideas and ideals in England, the undovelike 
dissidence of dissent, the vulgarity of Bottles, the 
coarseness and crudity of our literature as compared 
with that produced under the sway of Academies. In 
all this, who shall say that he did not do good in his 
capacity of one who was neither an optimist nor a 
pessimist but in Harriet Martineau’s phrase a meliorist ? 

_What his influence, if any, was upon the politics of 
his age might be worth a separate inquiry; but 
Matthew Arnold as a poet can never be disassociated 
from religion—‘ morality touched with emotion”. As 
for his attacks on orthodoxy and his ambitious coinages 
in the way of definition they need not detain us long. 
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That Orthodoxy cannot in truth be re-formulated by 
any individual efforts of phrasemaking. Whewell 
observed that nothing was gained by calling the im- 
penetrability of matter ‘‘The Ungothroughsomeness of 
Stuff” and in a like spirit an Oxford essayist remarked 
apropos of Matthew Arnold’s metaphysics, that to 
degrade ‘‘I am that I am” into ‘‘I blow and grow 
that I do” was not a praiseworthy achievement. In 
fact Matthew Arnold could do but little to substitute 
‘“streams of tendency” and other coinages for shorter 
and more sacred terms. Mr. Paul does not, we think, 
refer to a detailed examination of this terminology made 
some seventeen years ago in the ‘‘Contemporary” by the 
late Mr. Traill. It simply ‘‘ came a-two in his hands” like 
the housemaid’s bit of china and it does so once more 
here in those of Mr. Paul. But though the poet may 
have contributed little to theology—and though like his 
great model he may often have been dispar sibi in 
literary finish—in poetry at all events he never fell 
below himself in high seriousness of soul. When 
Matthew Arnold approached the shrine of poetry all 
his flippancy fell away and left him in that ‘‘ hidden 
ground of thought and of austerity within”. What- 
ever may be thought of the literary style of such a 
couplet as ‘‘ Tasks in hours of insight willed” &c. 
(and to us, we admit, it has sometimes seemed rather 
jingly) the thought has no doubt already helped many 
and will help many more. There are not too many 
English poets who have drawn a real inspiration from 
religion without being ecclesiastical like Keble or 
despairful like Clough. 

Mr. Paul is perhaps not quite so good here as when 
he is saying just what he wants to say unhampered 
by the necessary details of a short memoir. As he 
points out, the materials for a Life of Matthew Arnold 
are not copious and his personality never came out ia 
his letters. On one little point we think Mr. Paul 
hypercritical. He suggests that the word ‘‘ oblivion” 
in the lines 


** Oblivion in lost angels can infuse 
Of the lost glory and the trailing wing” 


might be called inaccurate because it is the unsoiled 
glory and the soaring wing that the angels would 
remember. Surely however a man might say—‘‘ I 
hobble out every day to my work, but I cannot forget 
my rheumatism”. But that is truly a trifle. Mr. Paul 
is known to us all as a brilliant causeur in literature 
and ‘‘so let him sit with us for many an hour”. 





AN ENGLISH- CONSUL IN PARIS. 
‘‘ Memoirs of Sir Edward Blount, K.C.B.” Edited by 
Stuart J. Reid. London : Longmans. 1g02. 


10s. 6d. net. 


A Gra: record of a life spent in Paris since 1829 among 

the men who have made history could not be 
otherwise than interesting and Sir Edward Blount 
has been well advised to write his Memoirs. The 
reader must not expect to find any very profound 
reflexions upon the great events among which the 
writer has moved, but the philosophy of modern French 
history has found so many expounders that we may 
well be content with the simple record of events to 
which Sir Edward Blount has wisely confined himself. 
A son of one of the best known Catholic families he 
obtained a post in our Embassy in Paris in the last 
years of Charles X.’s reign, and from that time almost 
up to the present his name has been familiar to men 
of affairs in the French capital and to all who have 
business connexions with France. It is unnecessary to 
dwell on the services he has rendered as British Consul 
towards the maintenance of a good understanding 
between sensible people on both sides of the Channel. 
To give some idea of the immense period covered by 
Sir Edward’s reminiscences: he danced with Queen 
Hortense in Rome in 1830 and greeted M. Loubet at 
the Gare S. Lazare on his return from Versailles on 
the day of his election in February 1899. Sir Edward 
has therefore seen the fall of three dynasties and two 
Republics, and he has known the leading French 
Ministers from Talleyrand to Delcassé. It is impos- 
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sible that with such a vista to contemplate Sir Edward 
should not have something worth telling about great 
Frenchmen of the period, but in this respect his Memoirs 
cannot vie with many others: it is his connexion with 
the rise and growth of the French railway system and 
his experiences in Paris during the siege that give 
interest to some of these pages. 

Sir Edward was appointed the British representative 
in besieged Paris during the absence of our Ambassador. 
We were always under the impression that Sir Edward 
Malet (then first Secretary) remained in the Embassy 
during the siege, but we do not find any record of his 
presence there in these pages. A far more glaring 
inaccuracy is to be found in a passage on p. 273 where 
the writer actually states that Lord Cowley was our 
Ambassador to France just before the outbreak of the 
war of 1870-1 and that ‘‘his (Sir Edward Blount’s) 
efforts to impress him with the gravity of the situation 
were unavailing”. As a matter of fact Lord Cowley 
ceased to be Ambassador two or three years earlier. 
From a previous sentence it would seem that Sir 
Edward for political or other reasons never had any 
liking for Lord Cowley and saw little of him. If that 
were so, it is all the more to be regretted that the 
author and his editor should have allowed so grave a 
charge against a man no longer living to refute it 
to remain uncorrected. Sir Edward undoubtedly 
rendered great services to his country by under- 
taking the charge (no light one) of the British 
subjects who remained in Paris. As to Lord Lyons, we 
cannot doubt that he did right to keep in touch with the 
de facto French Government: there were the general 
relations of England and France to look after and the 
interests of all British subjects resident in France, not 
merely those who were obliged to be in Paris. In this 
connexion we may note an interesting conversation re- 
corded by the author with Mr. Gladstone regarding the 
destruction of certain English coal ships by the 
Prussians and the offer by the latter of a _ ludi- 
crous compensation. Lord Granville’s apology in 
the House of Lords had not redounded to the 
credit of a Government which did little to vindicate our 
honour abroad, andthe Prime Minister told Sir Edward 
that ‘‘if he could have done it, he would have made 
reprisals by an appeal to force”. We are curious to 
know whether this means that Mr. Gladstone was 
overruled by his Cabinet or by even more august 
influences or whether it was a mere idle flourish. 
He had no liking for the new German Empire and 
it would be interesting to Jearn if he were really 
desirous of taking the opportunity for intervention. 
Sir Edward was of course much associated with 
Sir Richard Wallace during the siege and gives some 
instances of the generosity of a man who was one 
of the most sagacious distributors of great wealth 
known to history. His gift of a thousand drinking 
fountains to Paris, at that time a city singularly ill 
supplied with drinking water, is an instance of his 
common sense as well as his great generosity in public 
benefactions. Some extraordinary instances of his gene- 
rosity in private are also recorded. 

There are one or two good stories about De Morny 
and Persigny, the two men who between them 
made the Second Empire and whose intelligence no 
less than their vices gave its stamp to the régime. 
Persigny on one occasion summoned the editors of 
the principal Parisian papers and gave them the 
strictest injunctions that at that particular time they 
were to refrain from attacking foreign Powers. ‘‘ Then 
what are we to write about ?”’ said John Lemoinne the 
foreign editor of the ‘‘ Débats”. ‘‘ Mais mes amis,” 
replied Persigny ‘‘il vous reste l’Angleterre! Vous 
pouvez dire ce que vous voudrez des Anglais parce 
quils s’en moquent”’. This wise attitude we no longer 
maintain so strictly as we did. We allow ourselves to 
be disturbed by the ink-slinging of rival ‘‘ quill cattle”. 
The knowledge we have acquired as to the methods of 
the Press abroad and as to the real weight to be 
attached to the writers on our own has not helped us 
to ignore them both; but we seem to be disposed to 
allow them to threaten us with grave international 
dangers in the future, when we should be far better 
advised to return to our former methods and laugh 
impartially at them all. 





A SWISS PICTURE OF ENGLAND. 


‘‘ A Foreign View of England in the Reigns of George I 
and George II.” By César de Saussure. Trans- 
lated by Mdme. Van Muyden. London: Murray. 
1902. 10s. 6d. net. 


Wie the opening of the eighteenth century 

England became much better known abroad, 
especially in France, than she had been. This was 
due to the new position she acquired in foreign politics 
during the war of the Spanish Succession, and by the 
Peace of Utrecht, and to the German sympathies of 
the Hanoverian kings. Meanwhile identity of interest, 
both dynastic and political, for a brief period laid to 
rest that national rivalry which had divided us from 
France since the accession of William III, and led 
to the Triple Alliance. Under these influences many 
notable Frenchmen visited England, learnt ourlanguage, 
and studied our institutions with admiration. And yet 
with the exception of Voltaire’s letters there are scarce 
any descriptions of England by foreigners during the 
eighteenth century. The ‘Letters on the English 
Nation ” by Battista Angeloni were really written, as 
we learn from Boswell, by Dr. Shebbeare a contem- 
porary and Tory friend of Johnson, and so far as we 
know the only other first-hand account of England by 
a foreigner during the century is that by the German 
Moritz who in 1782 published an account of his travels, 
which, though it is a more superficial work, in some 
ways resembles this of de Saussure. 

The letters of César de Saussure now published 
for the first time are very welcome. The writer, a 
Swiss gentleman, evidently appreciated England, and 
we are not surprised to hear that he subsequently 
accompanied Lord Kinnoul, our ambassador, to Con- 
stantinople and for a time filled the place of First 
Secretary to the British Embassy at that capital. 
He was a man of keen observation, who, if he saw 
our virtues, was not blind to our faults. The result is 
a most just and impartial account of England during 
the early part of the eighteenth century. The artless- 
ness and naiveté of the style which have been well 
preserved in the translation give to the letters a 
peculiar freshness and charm, and they are free from 
the sharp-tongued and unkind criticisms which so often 
disfigure the pages of our English writers of the time, 
such as Lord Hervey, Lady Mary Montagu, and 
Horace Walpole. Our author confines himself almost 
exclusively to London and its suburbs. Hertfordshire 
is the only county of which he gives any description ; 
and much as he admired the Thames he did not succeed 
in finding out where it rises. London he tells us was 
undoubtedly the largest and most populous city in 
Europe. ‘‘The city is ten miles long, from Milbank 
to Blackwall, and about three from Southwark, 
habitually known as Sodrick, to Moorfields ; it contains 
more than one million inhabitants.” The Thames ‘‘the 
foster mother of this great city is everywhere wide, 
beautiful and peaceful; .. . every tide brings vessels 
containing immense treasure from every quarter of the 
globe, so numerous that they almost hide the river 
below London Bridge”. He admires the London 
Squares and Gardens, and the mansions of the 
nobility and the areas at their base. They lie he 
says in the Liberty of Westminster, but notes 
that Hanover and Cavendish Squares are not yet 
finished. The Strand, Fleet Street, Cheapside and 
Cornhill he considers the finest streets in Europe, and 
is much struck with the pavements on each side of 
the street ‘‘which enable you to walk without danger 
of being knocked down by coaches or horses”. He 
describes the most important buildings of England, 
and classes S. Paul’s with S. Sophia and S. Peter’s as 
the three handsomest churches in Europe. He cannot 
we think have known the great churches of France. 
He praises the penny post of London and also the 
supply of water—which however was never drunk—and 
describes the machinery used to raise it, which reminds 
us that steam power was already in use for stationary 
engines. 

M. de Saussure appears however to have delighted 
above all in ceremonies and pageants. He was 
present at the drawing-rooms of George I. He tells 
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us to our surprise that Schulenburg the mistress of 
the King, nicknamed The Maypole, was a fine hand- 
some woman, and begs his reader not to be scandal- 
ised to hear that His Majesty kissed the ladies on 
the lips ‘‘ since it is the custom of the country”. The 
elaborate account of the coronation of George II 
is of interest. ‘‘It is impossible” he says ‘‘ for me 
to make you understand and imagine the pomp and 
magnificence of this solemn procession which took 
more than two hours to pass before us”. . . . ‘f What 
embellished this ceremony greatly was the magnificence 
of the jewels. The Peeresses were covered with them, 
and wore them in great quantities on the fronts of their 
bodices, in their hair, as clasps for fastening their robes 
and cloaks, without counting their necklaces, earrings, 
and rings”. Indeed the Queen’s dress was so much 
embroidered with jewels (all however of them borrowed 
as we are told by Lord Hervey), that she declared 
next day that what fatigued her most was the weight 
of her skirt. The ordeal was too much for the aged 
Duchess of Marlborough. In utter weariness she took 
a drum from a drummer and sat thereon to rest; 
whereat the crowd ‘‘laughed and shouted at seeing 
the wife of the great and celebrated General, more 
than seventy years of age, seated on a drum in her 
robes of state and in such a solemn procession”. 

The most interesting of his letters are however those 
which deal with the Government and the Church, and 
with the habits, customs and character of our people. 
it is M. de Saussure’s opinion that England is the best- 
governed country in the world, and the country where 
greater freedom is to be found than elsewhere. This 
he is inclined in part to attribute to our party 
system. For, says he, ‘‘were there in the country 
neither Whigs nor Tories the tendencies of the court 
would be blindly followed and the fundamental laws of 
the State would suffer seriously by this state of things; 
despotism would soon be established as it is in France. 
On the other hand, if the Tories did not uphold the 
King’s authority and power, and if everyone followed 
the principles of the Whigs the country would soon be 
in a state of anarchy, as was the case in the time of 
Charles I. and of Cromwell. Numbers of prudent poli- 
ticians who are not blinded by foolish prejudices, or by 
their own particular interests, are convinced that this 
form of Government is the happiest in the world, and 
they sometimes side purposely with the weakest party, 
so as to preserve to the country a wholesome equili- 
brium”. While generally praising the laws of England 
and our system of justice and of trial he condemns 
the law with regard to debtors and thinks it un- 
fair that the terrible punishment of being burnt alive 
should be inflicted on a woman who murdered her 
husband, a servant who murdered his master, or a 
clergyman who murdered his bishop. 

Of the general character of the upper classes he gives 
a long description, which strikes one as discriminating 
and just. Cold and taciturn by nature, they are often 
thought to be proud; and certainly are ‘‘more pre- 
judiced in their own favour than any other people”. 
_ They look on foreigners, and especially on ‘‘ the French 
Dogs” with contempt. But though not demonstrative 
in their friendship, they are for the most part sincere, 
generous and kind-hearted, eminently sensible and 
trustworthy. They are no flatterers and carry their 
love of independence and their dislike of trouble to such 
a degree that they ‘‘ live according to their own tastes 
and ideas and do not consider that fashion is to be 
followed with servility”. Although very brave, as 
they have often proved themselves in the late wars, 
they do not often practise duelling. They are how- 
ever much addicted to suicide, a trait which M. de 
Saussure in part attributes to their fearlessness for 
death, although he thinks that it is also due to a 
certain illness that causes ‘‘the deepest and blackest 
melancholy ”, from which he himself suffered. ‘‘Some 
doctors say beer causes this sickness, others that it 
is owing to the denseness of the air and the coal- 
smoke you breathe.” We would suggest that it was 
influenza, a disease which is especially mentioned by 
Moritz. 

Englishmen are not very courteous to women, they 
take no notice of them when they leave the dinner 
table and generally prefer drinking and gambling to 














female company. They are not generally well educated— 
and are great swearers, more especially the naval 
officers; an account of whom he begins with the 
expression ‘Good Lord! what men!” Both men 
and women are very clean ‘‘Not a day passes by 
without their washing their hands, arms, faces, 
necks and throats in cold water, and that in winter 
as well as in summer”. The women are much 
fonder of display than the men, and while they walk 
fast and well, M. de Saussure thinks they do it 
‘‘more in order to show their clothes than for the 
pleasure of the exercise”. For the rest, they are 
generally very pretty especially the country lasses ; they 
are very tender-hearted, and ‘‘ do not despise foreigners 
as themen do”. Of the lower classes, M. de Saussure 
does not think so highly. He describes their general 
prosperity, notices that they dress well, and that none, 
even of the lowest, wear wooden shoes or go with 
naked feet. But, he says, ‘‘the lower populace is ofa 
brutal and insolent nature and very quarrelsome” 
especially on such festivals as that of Lord Mayor’s day, 
when their licence extorts from him the declaration that 
the English ‘‘ vulgar populace is the most cursed brood in 
existence’’. It is interesting to compare this account 
of English society and manners with that given by the 
so-called Battista Angeloni. The one is a satire, the 
other a bona-fide expression of opinion. Nevertheless 
their description is in substance the same. The England 
of which jthey tell is not a wholly pleasing one. 
The fault of the time and especially of the earlier 
decades of the century lay, as Mr. Lecky has aptly put 
it, ‘‘not so much in the amount of vice, but in the 
defect of virtue, in the general depression of motive 
and the absence of unselfish and disinterested action”. 
And yet we see beneath all this the sound and vigorous 
common sense of the English people, and, if in the 
matter of polish and refinement we had much to learn 
from France, yet our socialand political conditions in most 
respects contrasted most favourably with those existing 
in any other country in Europe. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE ELIZABETHAN 
REFORMATION. 


‘The Elizabethan Prayer-Book and Ornaments.” By 
Henry Gee. London: Macmillan. i902. 5s. 


Chet author who has already achieved a reputation 

in the field of sixteenth century Church history 
by his book on the Elizabethan clergy and the settle- 
ment of religion here seeks to clear up the mysteries 
of the 1559 Prayer-Book and its Ornaments Rubric. 
In reference to the compilation of that Prayer-Book he 
draws attention to the fact that the general contemporary 
view was that the second book of Edward VI. had 
been restored. For the theory that Elizabeth personally 
desired to lay before Parliament the first Prayer-Book 
of Edward VI. he can find no contemporary authority 
whatever except such as the Ornaments Rubric itself 
may supply. The evidence from contemporary autho- 
rities which he adduces certainly shows that, if any such 
idea ever suggested itself to the Queen, it never took 
serious shape. The careful reader of his pages 
however will note that some alternative proposals 
to the revival of the second Edwardine book 
were at least considered. At one time Elizabeth 
is telling the Spanish ambassador that it is her 
desire ‘‘to restore religion, as her father left it”, at 
another time she is for setting up the Augsburg con- 
fession, or something like it. Possibly the difference 
between the formula in the administration of the con- 
secrated elements at the Holy Communion in the second 
Edwardine and Elizabethan Prayer-Books, a subject 
on which Mr. Gee is disappointingly silent, may be 
partially explained by the royal desire to conciliate 
Lutheranism. Whether indeed there was any de- 
tailed revision or consideration of the second Edwardine 
Prayer-Book by a committee of divines at this period 
must now be considered very doubtful. The letter 
written by Guest to a Privy Councillor (supposed to be 
Cecil) containing references to a revision (a letter 
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«vhich by the way has given the Church Associationists 
one of their strongest arguments against the legality of 
the eucharistic vestments) is shown by Mr. Gee to have 
been probably written in 1552 and to relate to the 
second Edwardine and not to the Elizabethan book. 
The great crux of the Elizabethan Prayer-Book, the 
Ornaments clause in the Act of Uniformity, receives 
here an impartial and original treatment. To realise 
the importance of Mr. Gee’s discoveries, it is necessary 
to consider the past history of the controversy. The 
Act which we are considering restored the second 
Edwardine Prayer-Book with three specified excep- 
tions, and, as these exceptions in no way related 


to the ornaments either of the Church or the 
Minister, the effect would no doubt have been 
to restore the rubric in the second Edwardine 


Prayer-Book, which established the surplice as the only 
legal vestment ; but the scheme of the Act was limited 
by two provisos in sections 25 and 26, the first of which 
enacted that such ornaments of the Church and of the 
ministers thereof ‘‘ should be retained and be in use 
as was in this Church of England by authority of 
Parliament in the second year of Edward VI., until 
other order” should ‘‘be taken therein” by the 
authority of the Queen with the advice of the Com- 
missioners for causes ecclesiastical or ‘‘ of the Metro- 
politan of this Realm”; while the second empowered 
the Queen to ordain further ceremonies or rites. The 
natural effect of clause 25 was, as Mr. Gee admits, to 
restore the use of the ornaments in use under the first 
Prayer-Book of Edward VI., if not those authorised in 
the second year of his reign, until other order was 
taken. Unquestionably the clause was intensely dis- 
liked by the Genevan party in the Church, none the 
less, if in fact (as Mr. Gee suggests) the clause was 
inserted in the Bill by the Popish party. In spite 
however of Sandy’s unscrupulous suggestion, the 
Elizabethan Privy Council appears at first to have 
intended to give to the provision its proper effect. The 
Rubric in the Edwardine Prayer-Book was altered to 
meet the proviso. Had it been allowed to remain it 
would in the existing state of the law have been mis- 
leading. The theory of modern Protestant contro- 
versialists that the Elizabethan Rubric constituted a 
fraud on the. Act of Uniformity has no contemporary 
justification. But soon after the insertion of the Rubric 
the Injunctions of 1559 were issued. These Injunctions 
Mr. Gee considers to have been a taking of further order. 
{By the way section 25 speaks of ‘‘other”, section 26 
of ‘‘ further order’’.) With this view we cannot agree. 
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The Injunctions claim for themselves no authority | 
cut is only intended to lead to longer study. 


whatever under the Act of Uniformity. They contain 
no reference either to the Archbishop or to the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners; it is certain that at the date 
of their issue there was no Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and it is very doubtful if there were any Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. They claim to be issued under the 
authority of the Privy Council and any legal authority 
that they possessed must have been derived from the 
Supremacy Act. The only contemporary evidence that 
our author can adduce for his view is a letter of 
Archbishop Parker written in 1577. The letter how- 
ever will not bear his construction. At the furthest 
the Archbishop suggests that the Injunctions for the 
placing of the Holy Table and for the Communion 
bread may have been a taking of further order under 
section 26, not a taking of ‘‘other order” under 
section 25. In any case however these Injunctions 
could on no fair interpretation (by the way even where 
they seem to sanction the replacement of the stone 
altar by the Communion Table they treat it as a matter 
of indifference, whether the Lord’s Supper is ministered 
on one or the other) justify the destruction of vest- 
ments crosses and crucifixes carried out by the royal 
visitors, and in the early months of 1560 the Queen is 
insisting that the crosses and rood images must be 
replaced. 

‘* Vestigia nulla retrorsum ” however in a revolution. 
The Bishops were disloyal—but dispensed with they 
could not be. The Queen gave way on altars, crucifixes 
and rood images; but as to vestments, there was to 
be acompromise. By the Interpretations and Further 
Considerations, the cope was to be used ‘‘ in the admini- 


| of the student in the former subject. 





stration of the Lord’s Supper, and the surplice in all | 
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other minstrations”. Puritanism however defied the 
compromise, as it defied the law and at last in 1565 
Elizabeth ordered Parker to restore order. So in 1566 
came the Archbishop’s advertisements, which insisted 
on a minimum standard, the cope at the Holy Com- 
munion in cathedral and collegiate churches, the 
surplice otherwise. These advertisements were how- 
ever no taking of either ‘‘ other” or ‘‘ further” order. 
The Erastian Puritanism, which won a lawless triumph, 
in fact never was able to put itself right with the law, 
for it never succeeded in getting rid of the Ornaments 
Rubric. 








MODERN FORTIFICATION. 
‘** Notes on Fortification with a Synoptical Chart.” By 
Major B. R. Ward. London: Murray. 1902. 


5s. net. 


Paks of this little book is very valuable for those 
who desire to keep pace with the times, and 
replace what perforce they must forget. Five-and- 
twenty years ago we were still in the clutches of 
Vauban, and the ‘‘ permanent systems” which suc- 
ceeded his era. The ‘‘re-entering place of arms”, 
the ‘‘ravelim”, the ‘‘curtain”, the ‘‘fausse braye;, 
and the ‘‘ bastion”, were amongst the most valued 
properties of the scientific soldier. We refrain from 
calling him a pedant. Uncle Toby could still have 
understood the military jargon of the day, and Jomini 
was still a name to conjure with. Then there came 
Sir George Clarke, and his book on ‘‘ Fortification”’, 
and the old shibboleths were blown away, and men 
used their common sense and simple earthen trenches 
superseded monumental parapets, and casemates of 
masonry and iron. Clarke’s ‘‘ Fortification” is how- 
ever out of print, and those who would refresh them- 
selves with a draught at the vigorous and virile fount 
formerly supplied by the present governor of Victoria 
have to go away unsatisfied. Not the least merit of 
the pages before us is that they reproduce many of the 
ideas no longer accessible, while in between what has 
been culled from Sir George are dovetailed the very 
latest principles he did so much to set onfoot. The chart 
will give those who have no time for the historical 
study of fortification a conspectus of the subject, which 
will at a glance supply the facts that it would require 
much research to recover from a library. We do not 


| love these short cuts to learning, but they are inevitable 


in crowded days, and moreover in this case the short 


‘‘Seapower”, and ‘‘ Coast Defence” are contained 
between these narrow covers too, and numerous 
quotations from Bacon and Seeley light the path 
We do not 
know however that we can congratulate the author 
so sincerely on this part of his labours as on the 
other. To discuss such a subject as seapower in eight 
sparsely typed pages is somewhat like an attempt to 
make a pint pot hold ahogshead. The matter does not - 
lend itself to abbreviation, and cannot be put into data 
as can the details of fortification. But what there is is 
excellent ; the defect alone is that there is not enough. 
Coast defence and submarine mining follow seapower 
and here we again have a most useful little compendium 
of what soldiers of to-day require. The mysteries of 
‘*concentrated and dispersed beams”’ are laid bare. 
‘‘ The friendly channel”, and ‘‘the test rooms”, and 
‘‘ observing stations” are all introduced to us in a few 
apt phrases. Major Ward’s esprit de corps finally 
prompts him to give us a short history of the Royal 
Engineers as a kind of bon bouche. To this we must 
demur: a note-book is not a regimental history, 
and no man wants to carry about the story of our 
Engineers when he goes to war. He wants facts and 
figures that will be of everyday use. Moreover the 
Engineers have nothing to do with seapower, and 
comparatively little with coast defence. So their pre- 
sence in this volume appears superfluous and even 
savours of padding. 
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NOVELS. 


«‘ Love and the Soul Hunters.” By John Oliver Hobbes 
(Mrs. Craigie). London: Unwin. 1902. 6s. 


The sentimentalities of princes give such an unfailing 
theme to the novelist that we shall soon find some 
industrious German compiling an erotic appendix to 
Macchiavelli. Yet the novelist is seldom convincing, 
and the flirtation of the Chevalier with Beatrix Esmond 
is still perhaps the locus classicus. Mrs. Craigie has 
filled her latest book with an excellent store of wit and 
satire: she is as bitterly unmerciful as ever to the 
fundamental silliness of many virtuous people, as 
amusing as ever in her presentment of the frankly 
vicious. But as a drama ‘‘ Love and the Soul Hunters” 
is wanting in cohesion. The charming prince is by no 
means the most interesting character, although we are 
asked to believe that an uncommonly sensible young 
lady endowed with equal keenness of vision and self- 
respect found him so. The possibilities of a morganatic 
alliance, of a real marriage accompanied by renuncia- 
tion of political prospects, and so on are not a very 
novel subject, and as regards the general atmosphere 
in which an exiled royal family lives Mrs. Craigie has 
not much to add to Daudet’s work. She plunges 
boldly, however, into complicated and sinister deals in 
the City which are somehow not very life-like. We 
may add that several minor characters, very neatly 
sketched, do not much affect the development of the 
story. Apparently the modern scalp-hunter is more 
refined or less vigorous than the roué of standard 
fiction: he experiments with feminine souls where his 
predecessor would have been less subtle, more direct. 
Mrs. Craigie’s idea seems to be that the pursued soul 
does not gain much by the change. Nor does the 
romantic novel. 


“The Searchers: a Story in Four Books.” By 
Margaretta Byrde. London: Unwin. i902. 6s. 


If this story were not frankly presented as one of 
“‘the First Novel Library ” it would yet be recognisable 
as the work of one young in authorship. In saying 
this however we by no means wish to say that it is 
a failure, for, if not highly successful in itself, it is at 
least full of promise. Miss Byrde has made too 
ambitious a start, but gives evidence of power; she 
has given us a long story with such an interplay of 
many characters as few writers nowadays indulge in, 
but she would have better gripped the attention of 
readers had she been more sparing of her materials. 
Indeed there are successful fiction writers of to-day 
who would have made three separate stories out 
of the love romances of Spring Lindisfarne, Eve 
Brayton and Hesper Godwin instead of linking 
them together as is done here. Life and character 
in the Davidsport newspaper office are not very 
convincingly presented but there is much in the de- 
lineation of the Beath folks which augurs well for the 
future of the novelist. Some of the minor characters, 
Mrs. Crumb and Mrs. Jenkyns the butcher’s wife for 
example, are capital, and the whole book gives evidence 
of considerable ability and of conscientious work. We 
have, perhaps, had quite enough of the clerical Crich- 
tons ot fiction, but must confess that Hope Godwin is so 
presented as to make the reader feel something of the 
impression which he made on his parishioners. ‘‘ The 
Searchers” is a fresh presentation of the world-old 
problem of man’s place in the universe. Miss Byrde 
should not have left uncorrected such passages as that 
in which a’ lady ‘‘ smiled her spacious smile from among 
the chiffons znzder her double chin” ; or that in which a 
doctor “‘ felt the alluring spell of her femininity coiling 
round him like a serpent”; nor should she speak of 
volunteers drawn up in line as a firm phalanx. 


** When Love Flies Out o’ the Window.” By Leonard 
Merrick. London: Pearson. t1go02. 6s. 

On the cover a conventional cupid with a ‘ property ” 
bow is making ‘his exit, as the proverb indicates; he 
increases our distaste for the external illustration of 
books. However, the book’s the thing, and here once 
again Mr. Merrick scores successfully in delineating a 
certain aspect of theatrical life. His heroine is an 
orphan who has had an ambition for the life of a 


successful singer and who—the case is not a rare one— 
is compelled to accept a position as chorus-girl. Even 
then work is not continuous and a spell of ill luck 
makes her an easy prey to the specious offers of an 
agent for the exportation of young women to a low- 
class Parisian ‘‘hall”. Meenie goes dreaming that 
fortune is about to smile but soon has a rude awakening. 
Mr. Merrick pursues his theme relentlessly and with 
considerable realistic effect. We feel that the whole 
thing is inevitable and terrible until the hero comes on 
the scene and then we feel more of the story-teller’s 
conventionalities. The hero is a novelist of consider- 
able promise but of small means, and after marriage, 
when poverty comes in at the door, love flies out of the 
window, frightened not so much by the familiar 
apparition as by the angry pride which is cap and bells 
to a fool, forbidding Ralph Lingham to share a home 
in which he is not maker of the greater part of the 
income. Mr. Merrick’s characterisation is distinctly 
clever, the keepers of Meenie’s lodgings and of the 
hall of painful experiences are real, and Meenie 
Weston is an exceptionally good piece of character 
drawing. Spencer Parlett, the dyspeptic dramatist, is 
like a caricaturist’s sketch from life. 


“Miss Quillet.” By S. Baring-Gould. 
Methuen. 1902. 6s. 

‘‘That part of the reading public which shuns the 
solid food of reason for the light diet of fiction ”’— 
readers of ‘‘ Nightmare Abbey ” will recall the scornful 
speech—does not need to be told that Mr. Baring-Gould 
has a pretty knack in the concocting of a love-story 
and considerable literary ability in dishing it up. ‘‘Miss 
Quillet ” is the story of the transformation of a flighty 
selfish girl into a serious loving woman, a transforma- 
tion which is only brought about at a terrible cost. 
Uneasy at home—largely owing to her own inability to 
realise her duty—she becomes a hospital probationer 
and proves herself wholly incapable of the most ele- 
mentary self-sacrifice, with the result that the patient 
whom she is called in to nurse—in default of a fully 
qualified attendant—loses his sight. How she atones 
for her serious lapse must be read as developed by Mr. 
Baring-Gould, but here it may be said that in her 
search for work which shall help to quiet an uneasy 
conscience she lunches with a bishop and she visits one 
of the small centres of healthy influence in the midst 
of slumland. It is an interesting story and the cha- 
racters are presented with that sureness of touch which 
comes of long practice. 


‘‘Desiderio.” By Edmund J. Gardner. 
Dent. 1902. 4s. 6d. 


To take an intelligent interest in the Renaissance, to 
be appreciative of the Platonism of Bembo or Ficino, to 
delight in ecclesiasticism and ritual], to understand and to 
quote Italian, to be accurately historic and to write with 
a certain literary skill; all this is not enough to make a 
novel of vitality or to reproduce the character, action 
and atmosphere of a past age so that we pass into the 
theatre of the Italian fifteenth century and lose ourselves 
in its glamour. Mr. Gardner has at present more 
appreciation than inspiration, more learning than art, 
but if this is his first attempt at novel writing, it is 
possible that his comparative failure is due to inex- 
perience, and that he will learn Jater to use his material 
with greater artistic discretion, to be less inclined to 
display his erudition, or to dwell on an appreciation 
which he shares with many a student of the Re- 
naissance. oa 


‘“©A Prince of Good Fellows.” 
London : Chatto and Windus. 
The ‘* Prince of Good Fellows” is James V, King 
of Scotland. Mr. Barr treats us to some spirited 
accounts of his career and contriveste present a 
fairly accurate portraiture. Though we do not highly 
favour tabloid history or trust romancers when they 
encroach upon the realm of fact, we welcome these 
stories as healthy, diverting and not over inaccurate 
sketches of a thrilling career. At any rate they are 
preferable to the dangerous contributions of romancing. 
historians.. Mr. Barr’s best chapter is his last, dealing 
with the romance of the King’s marriage to the fair 
Madeleine of France. » 


London : 


London : 


By Robert Barr. 
1902. 6s. 
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‘“‘The Branded Prince.’”’ By Weatherby Chesney. 
London: Methuen. 1902. 6s. 

This amateur detective story of a very conventional 
type is neither instructive nor exhilarating. Missing 
diamonds, hypnotism and secret societies have been 
used in this connexion so often before that surely 
nothing fresh can be made out of them. It need only 
be said that the author of this book treads the old 
familiar ways (except when he wanders into the dis- 
secting room of a London hospital) and scarcely for a 
moment strays out of them. It is quite impossible to 
feel any interest in the characters or their singularly 
fatuous doings. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘A Glossary to the Works of William Shakespeare.” By the 
Rev. Alexander Dyce. The references made applicable to 
any edition, the explanations revised and new notes added. 
By Harold Littledale. London: Sonnenschein. 1902. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The editor of this welcome and most useful work has well 
said in his preface: “Although more than thirty years have 
passed since the death of the Rev. Alexander Dyce his Glossary 
is still a standard manual for the elucidation of Shakespeare’s 
text.” And no greater service could be done for the myriad 
readers of Shakespeare than a reissue brought up to date of 
Dyce’s work. Schmidt’s “Lexicon” is too perplexingly 
voluminous, giving at once too much and too little. Bartlett’s 
Concordance is simply a concordance, and as such leaves 
nothing to be desired. What the general reader of Shakespeare 
needs is a work of reference which stands between the two 
and unites the information given in each, in other words a 
lexicon and a concordance. With that Professor Harold 
Littledale here provides them. The exact place of each word 
in the poems and dramas is given, the numbering of the lines 
corresponding to the well-known Globe text. The meaning of 
every word and every phrase in Shakespeare needing explana- 
tion is fully given and illustrated. Professor Littledale, who 
gracefully and appropriately offers the work “asa tribute to the 
memory of Alexander Dyce,” speaks very modestly of his own 
labours, butit is abundantly clear that he has spared no pains to 
make the work as complete and as accurate as possible. If 
there be any errors in it we can only say that we cannot discern 
them. The book is beautifully printed on excellent paper and 
we cordially recommend it to all readers of Shakespeare, to 
whom if they are not in possession of Schmidt and Bartlett or 
some other concordance it is indeed almost indispensable. 


“The Naturalist on the Thames.” By C. J. Cornish. London: 
seeleynus 1002), 75: Ga. 

Mr. Cornish apparently knows the Thames from end to end 
and has a special familiarity with that delightful corner where 
Sinodun Hill—Crophy and Mophy as its two knolls used 
to be called by undergraduates reading Herodotus at 
Oxford—looks over Day’s Lock towards Dorchester and the 
abruptly turning Isis receives the Thame opposite Wittenham 
Wood. To us also ille terrarum angulus preter omnes ridet 
—and we have always thought it an ideal place for a fine 
Thames-side estate which shculd rescue it from villadom for 
ever. Perhaps it iseven now in that happy condition—for we 
know it only as passers-by. Mr. Cornish, who has had the 
shooting, gives a very interesting account of the fauna of 
Wittenham Wood which has harboured in quite recent years 
such a rarity as the polecat (not however, Mr. Cornish thinks, 
so great a rarity as is supposed) and the badger which though 
of course not much ofa rarity is always an interesting denizen. 
The photograph of a badger, and the one of the otters, are very 
remarkable, and there is also a most charming photograph of 
Thames shells. The one of the nightjar with its young one was 
we think perhaps too confused to be worth publishing. Coming 
down stream to the lower reaches Mr. Cornish has some very 
interesting remarks on the recent return to our river of fish which 
pollution had banished, such as the smelt, whitebait, and 
lampern, and the corresponding descent into the tideway of 
roach, dace, and other up-river fish. The London herons, lured 
down the tideway by this increasing food supply and now never 
shot at, are, according to Mr. Cornish, losing their great natural 
shyness. “Their footprints” he says “have been found on 
the mud opposite a creek in Hammersmith, round which is 
one of the most crowded quarters of the poorer folk of West 
London. The birds had been fishing within ten yards of the 
houses, which at this point are largely inhabited by organ- 
grinders and vendors of ice-creams, callings which do not 
promote quiet and solitude in the immediate neighbourhood ”. 
At footprints like these a bird lover will thrill like any Crusoe. 
On one little point we entirely disagree with Mr. Cornish. He 
thinks that the golf bunkers have spoiled Richmond Old Deer 
Park! But-what was there to spoil? By all means praise its 
margins and its moat but the only thing the bunkers can 
do to its great central flatness is to improve it by casting 
shadows over the turf at sunset. However Mr. Cornish has 
given to all nature-lovers a most delightful book. 

















“The Eton Glossary.” 
1902. «IS. 

This lively little book is truly racy of things Etonian. We 
think that every Etonian, past and present, should buy a 
copy, for it is so very well done. The book too will be of 
interest to some who have no Eton associations as well as to 
many who have been to a Fourth of June some time or other 
in their lives. By the aid of this guide the new boy will not be 
able to shine out at the Leginning of his first half as the com- 
plete Etonian, but he will get from it some wrinkles which may 
save his humiliation among his fellows. He, will know some- 
thing about Pop to start with, he will turn up his trousers, keep 
the bottom button of his waistcoat undone, and he will not walk 
about with an umbrella rolled up. We have read this booklet 
right through, and the reading of it has been a pleasure. 


“The Sensitive Plant.” By Percy Bysshe Shelley. With 
illustrations by F. L. Griggs. London: Lane.  1Igoz. 
Is. 6d. net. 

Mr. Griggs has failed to illustrate “The Sensitive Plant ” as 
Mr. Housman failed before him, and as in our opinion everyone 
who ever attempts the task will fail. You might as well try to 
paint a picture of the “ Life of Life”. As a frontispiece Mr. 
Griggs gives us “ Broad water-lilies lay tremulously ”. They are 
good enough water-lilies, but they are not particularly Shelley’s. 
A prefatory note is furnished to the little reprint by Mr. F. 
B. Money-Coutts. Of course it is clever: we expect this in 
Mr. Money-Coutts, himself a writer of delicate verse which is 
not known as it deserves. But we rather wish he would desist 
from handling these ‘‘ Gossamer verses” of Shelley. He really 
has not the reverence that behoves. By the way his remark 
that “coloured designs” would specially suit “The Sensitive 
Plant” may not be deemed helpful by the present illustrator or 
publisher. 


“ Suffolk in the XVIIth Century: The Breviary of Suffolk.” 
By Robert Reyce. 1618. Now published for the first 
time from the MS. in the British Museum. With Notes 
by Lord Francis Hervey. London: Murray. 1902. Ios. 6d. 
net. 

This “plaine and familier” description of Suffolk in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, though often quoted by 
antiquaries, has hitherto been accessible to those persons only 
who could consult it in the British Museum. Its compiler was 
the son of a Suffolk justice of the peace and a native of the 
village of Preston in that county. It is, he tells Sir Robert 
Crane, to whom he dedicates it, a “course and homely manu- 
script, the fruits and effects ” of his “‘ recreative opportunities ”, 
and although it contains much that is interesting and not a 
little that is valuable it appears never to have been finished. 
At any rate, the part in which there was to be a description of 
every town and village in the county has not come down to us. 
In the existing manuscript, which makes about 220 printed 
pages, the author deals with the physical features of Suffolk, 
“the fruits, the buildings, the people and inhabitants, the 
customs, the division politicall and ecclesiasticall, houses of 
Religion, with all their severall valuations, the cheifest men of 
learning, as of Divines, privy Councellours, martiall men, and 
Navigators of former times, with severall other things of 
memorable note and observation”; but the information he 
furnishes in respect to the “houses of Religion” and other 
buildings is disappointingly meagre. With the imhabitants and 
their various “degrees of callings” and with the county’s 
products he deals more fully, and conveys the impression that 
at the time of which he writes Suffolk was in a fairly flourishing 
condition. In commenting on the absence of mineral wealth, 
he mentions having heard that “in ancient time” there was a 
“mine of Gold oare” near Banketon (Bacton); but his 
“experience of this dayly so much contrarying the same” 
made him receive the statement “as an unprobable heare say ”. 
His biographical notes on Suffolk’s distinguished men, more 
especially those relating to Thomas Cheston, a Mildenhall 
man, “descended of mean though honest parents”, constitute 
one of the most attractive portions of his work. Cheston, who 
ran away from home to participate in “ martiall adventures in 
forreyne regions”, seems to have been a typical soldier of 
fortune, concerning whose exploits one would gladly know 
more. He rose to be High Sheriff of the county of Kerry: 
but at the time of Reyce’s writing was living in retirement in 
his native Suffolk village. 


By C. R. Stone. Eton: Spottiswoode. 





THEOLOGY. 


“An Introduction to the Thessalonian Epistles.” By E. H. 
Askwith. New York: The Macmillan Co. ; London: 
Macmillan. 1902. 4s. net. 

This book is not so much an introduction to S. Paul’s 
Epistles to the Thessalonians as a defence of their genuineness 
with an appendix on the eschatological passage in the second 
letter. That any one should deny their authenticity seems to 
us one of the standing puzzles in the history of criticism ; there 
are few documents which so plainly bear the stamp of originality 
on them, or of which it may be more pertinently asked “ What 
purpose could a forger have had in making them up?” How- 
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ever critics have attacked them, and Mr. Askwith has carefully 
collected their objections and'on the whole answered them 
well. There is always something unsatisfactory both in the 
criticisms and answers that are concerned with internal 
evidence in these cases ; one critic takes a sentence and says 
“ this is essentially un-Pauline”, and his opponent says “on the 
contrary it is essentially Pauline” and there is an end of the 
matter as far as argument, though not as far as discussion, 
goes ; and much of the controversy over the Thessalonian 
letters is of this nature. But in Mr. Askwith’s last chapter we 
have a theory as to the eschatological (he refuses to call it 
“ apocalyptic”) section which if not convincing, is certainly 
striking ; the “falling away” is interpreted politically of the 
revolt of the Jews from Rome, “the man of lawlessness” 
represents the Roman Emperors allowing or encouraging 
Emperor-worship, while ‘ he who now letteth ” is the particular 
Emperor Claudius who discouraged the cult during his own 
reign but was of course powerless to prevent it spreading after 
his death. 

“Under the Dome.” By A. F. Winnington Ingram. London : 

Wells, Gardner. 1902. 35. 6d. 

We are glad that the Bishop of London has been able to 
print these sermons, preached from time to time in S. Paul’s 
Cathedral. As we read them we seem to get some insight into 
the secret of his attractiveness ; they are an unconscious reve- 
lation of character. There is nothing very deep or original in 
the thought; no striking eloquence in the language; the 
theology and scholarship, though adequate, are not exceptional ; 
and there is far too much poetry quoted. And yet few sermons 
have appealed to us so much; they have something better 
than eloquence or philosophical and theological learning ; they 
are the words of aman who has realised by personal experience 
the strength and happiness of his. religion, and can speak to 
others of that which he knows and can testify that he has seen. 
Even the anecdotes, of which there are perhaps too many, 
prove that the Bishop is one to whom men and women instinc- 
tively turn for comfort when they are in distress ; and we feel 
that we should indeed wish for such a friend were trouble to 
come to us. The book is in fact a valuable apologetic treatise ; 
for it shows Christianity at work. 

“Daniel in the Critics’ Den.” By Sir Robert Anderson. 
London: Nisbet. 1902. 35. 6d. 

In spite of Sir Robert Anderson’s reiteration, the problems 
of criticism cannot be decided by Old Bailey methods. His 
latest assault upon the critics is so far more respectable than 
many efforts of the kind because, in his own fashion, he has 
made some study of the subject: “In accordance with my 
usual habit, I set myself to test the matter by examining the 
critics’ strongest position.” There is hardly any subject in 
the Old Testament upon which competent judges are more 
unanimously agreed than the character and date of the book of 
Daniel ; but our valiant Sir Robert has his own opinions, and 
defies the world. The only contribution of any value that we 
can find in his violent and promiscuous pages is his explanation 
of the “seventy weeks”, and that has been sufficiently dealt 
with by Dr. Driver in the recent commentary which is the 
chief object of this attack. The way in which Dr. Driver is 
characterised is simply an impertinence. Who wants to “ reject 
Daniel”? Our business is to find out what Daniel actually 
means, and not what we imagine he ought to mean ; and any- 
one in his senses will prefer to be guided by Dr. Driver in the 
investigation rather than by all the magistrates and “special 
juries ” of Old Bailey put together. 

“The World before Abraham.” By H. G. Mitchell. London: 
Constable. 1901. 5s. 

Professor Mitchell of Boston has translated the first ten 
chapters of Genesis, printed them in different types to indicate 
the sources, and provided them with a full commentary. A 
great merit of the work is that it deals candidly with the 
notorious difficulties of these chapters, and in a way that is both 
scientific and religious. We do not know any other book in 
English which covers the ground so well. The introduction on 
the Pentateuch as a whole is not so good as the Commentary ; 
it is too overloaded to be readable, and not well enough 
arranged to be clear. What is the use of going through over 
again the various theories of the composition of the Pentateuch 
which have been held and superseded one after another? Like 
other American scholars, Professor Mitchell is too fond of 
giving references to all the latest literature on the subject ; if 
we “saw” all that we are told to “see” we should be blinded 
by excess of light. 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 


Las tormentas del 48. Por B. Pérez Galdés (Episodios 
nacionales. Cuarta Serie). Madrid: Galddés. 1902. 
2 ptas. 

It is impossible to regard without admiration the pertinacity 
with which Sr. Pérez Galdés applies himself to the task that he 
has undertaken. For more years than one cares to recall he 
has dedicated his remarkable powers to his ‘ Episodios 
nacionales ”, and at the end of each quarter a fresh volume has 
appeared with a punctuality only equalled by the editor of the 
Dictionary of National Biography. It has often been said 


that Sr. Pérez Galdés has endowed Spain with a modern prose: 
epic: it might, with equal truth, be contended that he has. 
supplied a series of national biographies in the form of novels. 
He is not, perhaps, a born romancer like Pereda ; he has not 
the irony and finesse of Valera ; but he contrives to move and 
to interest, and it is within the mark to say that, where Pereda 
and Valera find one reader, he finds ten. And his success is 
obtained by legitimate means. Some of his later novels have 
unreasonably presupposed an intimate acquaintance with the: 
details of Spanish history, and have therefore failed to attract 
on this side of the Pyrenees ; but this reproach cannot be 
directed against “Las tormentas del 48”, a simple, autobio- 
graphical tale, full of human emotion. Matias de Rebollo, a 
Spanish priest resident in Rome, visits Sigiienza, takes a liking 
to his cousin’s clever son, and carries the boy off to Italy with 
a view to finding a good opening for him at the Pontifical! 
Court. The lad, who has been the portent of a small provincial 
circle, soon finds his level, makes acquaintance with two other 
students named Fornasari and Della Gengga, becomes inter- 
ested in politics, approves the election of Pius IX., loses his- 
vocation, turns to Neo-Paganism, and escapes from the 
seminary. Kebollo dies, bequeathing the young scapegrace 
to Antonelli who, after overlooking some _ discreditable: 
escapades, finally ships off the contumacious youth to Spain, 
where he starts afresh in life. It would be unfair to disclose 
the further story of his adventures which are recounted 
by the author with uncommon vivacity and truth. Hitherto 
Sr. Pérez Galdéds has been most successful when dealing 
with psychological enigmas. The characters of his latest book 
are singularly free from any touch of the complex eccentricity 
which distinguished “Angel Guerra”, and he secures his 
triumph by means of a thousand minute touches that bespeak 
a rare power of observation. Fajardo’s mother, his two sisters- 
in-law, the girls Virginia and Valeria, the unhappy Antonia are 
each in their way models of miniature portraiture, and the 
worldly personality of Antonelli is reproduced with a malicious 
dexterity which avoids the dangers of caricature. Sr. Pérez 
Galdos is, unlike most Spaniards, so careful in writing foreign 
words that one is all the more surprised to find Sir Henry 
Bulwer’s name incorrectly given on p. 161 and elsewhere. But 
these are trifles light as air in this manifestation of a very 
genuine and mature talent. 


Estudio biogréfico de Jorge Manrique é infiuencia de sus obras 
en la literatura espanola. Por José Nieto. Obra premiada 
en los Juegos Florales celebrados en Palencia en 1901. 
Madrid. 1902. 2 ptas. 

The common Spanish practice of awarding prizes to the 
writers of literary monographs is an excellent one, but we 
cannot think that Sr. Nieto’s work is a favourable specimen of 
its kind. For the majority of readers Jorge Manrique survives 
by virtue of a single copy of verses ; but, since the “ Coplas” 
are an almost impeccable masterpiece, his immortality is 
assured. He is beyond all question the most distinguished 
Spanish poet of the fifteenth century, and any new light thrown 
on his personality would have been welcome. Sr. Nieto has 
failed to add anything to our previous knowledge, and his 
monograph is singularly deficient: in the qualities of fulness 
and accuracy which should characterise such studies. On the 
biographical and esthetic side, Sr. Nieto has really nothing 
new to say, and for this he is hardly to be blamed. Still, im 
default of anything better, we are entitled to look for a com- 
plete list of the poems ascribed to Jorge Manrique in the 
various “ Cancioneros”, or at least for a correct description of 
the various editions of the famous “ Coplas”. Neither of these 
is forthcoming, and it must be frankly said that Sr. Nieto’s 

(Continued on page 404.) 
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brief excursions into the bibliography of his subject are un- 
satisfactory, and even misleading. For example he lays it 
down in the most absolute fashion that the ‘“ Coplas” were 
first printed in .1492, but this is surely an open question. Sr. 
Nieto, unfortunately, omits to give the title of the work in 
which (according to him) the “Coplas” are first found. It 
has hitherto been held that their earliest appearance was in 
the ‘“‘Cancionero llamado de Fray Inigo Mendoza”, and 
Mendoza’s “‘Cancionero” is referred by Sr. Menéndez y 
Pelayo, the greatest living authority, to 1480 or thereabouts. 
We should have been glad to have Sr. Nieto’s reasons for the 
faith that isin him. Again, Sr. Nieto accepts the conjecture 
of Antonio Sanchez that the “glosa” of Alonso de Cervantes was 
first published at Valladolid, “at some time before 1552”. 
This surmise leaves a considerable margin and, as it happens, 
Sanchez is wholly mistaken. The printing of Cervantes’ “glosa” 
on the “‘ Coplas” was, as we know from the publisher Valentin 
Fernandez, finished at Lisbon on 10 April, 1501, and it is very 
possible that there may be earlier editions. It would be easy 
to multiply instances of Sr. Nieto’s carelessness. We must 
confine ourselves to expressing our astonishment that, on his 
own admission, Sr. Nieto should never have seen the edition 
of the “Coplas” issued at Boston in 1833. This is among 
the earliest—if it be not the earliest—of Longfellow’s publica- 
tions. The writer of a monograph on Manrique should have 
made it his business to see an edition which is certainly curious 
and by no means unattainable. 


Por Europa Catélica. Por Emilia Pardo Bazin. (Obras 
completas. Tomo XXVI.) Madrid. 1892. 3.50 ptas. 


The versatility of the Sra. Pardo Bazan is proverbial in her 
native land. She has written a volume of poems, she has won 
a considerable reputation as a novelist, she is indefatigable as 
a critic, and she excels as an artist in the province of rhetorical 
description. Of late years her talent has taken a more 
practical turn, and her recent course of lectures indicates a 
notable interest in political and social problems. So much 
achievement, persistent and various, implies unusual ability 
and courage. It requires uncommon courage to write single- 
handed the contents of an important literary review, it probably 
requires still more courage to tell one’s countrymen a series of 
unpalatable truths and to flout their patriotic complacency. 
But the Sra. Pardo Bazan is nothing if not intrepid. ‘“ Por la 
Europa catdlica” is the picturesque record of her travels 
through Portugal, France, and Belgium, and she compares 
what she has seen in these three Catholic countries with what 
she finds in Spain. Few points of any importance escape her, 
and the story of her journey shows all her accustomed skill in 
landscape-painting. The contrast which she draws between 
Spain and her neighbours is profoundly discouraging, and, 
though not without a basis of truth, is exaggerated. We may 
venture to question not merely the wisdom, but the possibility 
ef transplanting Belgian institutions to Spanish soil; andsome 
recent events lead us to doubt whether the “ vaccine of co- 


operation” has really conferred on the Belgians that complete - 


immunity from socialism which the Sra. Pardo Bazdn so 
enthusiastically ascribes to it. She has not discovered the 
‘‘magic philtre” which, as she says, she went forth to find. 
“Magic philtres” do not, in fact, greatly abound. But the 
writer has made a thoughtful contribution to sociology, lays her 
finger on some indubitable plague-spots, and puts forward a 
body of shrewd suggestions which deserve respect. It is not 
altogether her fault that her conclusions are pessimistic: it is 
none the less unfortunate, for the uniform melancholy of her 
tone goes to spoil what is in many respects a delightful and 
eloquent book. 


Colecctén de libros picarescos. Cauallero venturoso. Con sus 
extranas aventuras y prodigiosas trances, adversos y 
prosperos. Historia verdadera, verso y prosa, admirable y 
gustosa. Por D. Juan Valladares de Valdelomar, Clérigo 
Presbitero de la Ciudad de Cdérdoba. Madrid: 
B. Rodriguez Serra. 1902. 5 ptas. 


£21 Diablo Cojuelo. Por Luis Vé'ez de Guevara. Reproduccién 
de la edicién principe de Madrid, 1641, por Adolfo Bonilla 
y San Martin. Vigo: Eugenio Krapf. 1902. 6 ptas. 


The first of these works, as yet only known to students 
through the references of Gallardo, Ticknor ‘and. Gayangos, 
owes its appearance in print to the enlightened enterprise of the 
learned editors, Sres. Bonilla y San Martin and Serrano y 
Sanz. It is cast in the form of an autobiography, and whenever 
the text can be tested it appears to correspond to actual facts. 
The literary merit of the performance is, as the editors point 
out, comparatively slight ; but it is interesting on account of 
its sincerity and also as throwing light on the relations between 
Cervantes and Lope de Vega. It has been said by uncritical 


Cervantists (a numerous body) that this work proves the exist-: 


ence of a conspiracy against “Don Quixote”, organised by 
Lope. This legend does not stand the test of examination. It 
is true that the writer speaks of the “ ridfculas y disparatadas 
fisgas de Don Quixote”, and it is true that Lope signs one of 


‘three official licences ; but there is not a trace of any conspiracy, 


no sign that Lope knew more of the author than was known to 
‘the other censors, Fray Cristébal Martinez and Fray Pedro Na- 














varro, and no indication that any particular damage was done to 
Cervantes, who died a year previous to the issue of the licences. 
Readers are indebted to both editors for this exposure of an idle 
tale, and for a characteristic example of seyenteenth-century 
taste. 

A still more desirable possession is Sr. Bonilla y San Martin’s 
edition of “El Diablo Cojuelo”. That Le Sage should have 
taken it as the basis of his “‘ Diable boiteux” is a signal testi- 
mony to its merit,.and this alone should ensure the success of 
a reprint based on the strictest scientific principles. The editor 
refers apologetically to the fact that he has throughout substi- 
tuted short s’s for long ones, but we can only thank him for this 
very sensible departure from the prudishness of antiquated 
pedantry. In all respects, intrinsic and extrinsic, this is an 
admirable specimen of what a critical edition should be, and 
there can be few native Spaniards who will not find much to 
inform them in the invaluable corpus of notes at the end of the 
volume. This is a treasure of exact learning which answers 
every fair question and does infinite credit to the most distin- 
guished scholar of the younger generation. 


La Rondena (Cuentos Andaluces). El Salvador (Cuentos 
varios). Por Blanca de los Rios de Lampérez. Madrid: 
Idamor Moreno. 1902. 3 ptas. 

Readers of Sr. Cotarelo’s study have for some time looked for- 
ward with expectation to a critical monograph on Tirso de Molina 
for which the Spanish Academy awarded a prize to the Sra. de 
los Rios de Lampérez several years ago. The monograph in 
question still remains unprinted to the regret of all students 
who must fain be content with the exercise of the author’s 
fancy and ingenuity in a very different field. In this collection 
of short tales she displays imagination, knowledge, a ductile 
style, and an enviable gift of picturesque narration. She 
brings before us a panorama of millionaires, gipsies, priests, 
soldiers, smugglers, kingsmen and republicans, reconstructing 
a vanished society with skill and insight. This is the authentic, 
historic Spain whose light, and passion, and emphasis so 
fascinated the enthusiastic Romantiques of 1830. On the 
whole the first section of the book is more poetic and more 
striking than the second. The portraits of Mariano, Curro 
and La Rondefa herself leave a more lasting impression of 
power and horror than the presentment of Moncho in “ La 
Cabeza enamorada”. But even the least successful of the 
stories in this volume testify to the existence of a forcible 
dramatic gift, and of a rare artistry in execution. 
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MESSRS. DUCKWORTH & CO, will issue early in October a set of Repro- 
ductions of Drawings by Old Masters, in the Collection of His Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire at Chatsworth. 

The Collection is already known in part from the Reproductions of Braun, and 
the critical notices of Crowe and Cavalcaselle and Morelli; but the present Series 
will consist mainly of hitherto unknown or unexplained Examples of great artistic 
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the Speaker says :—‘‘ The deeper we go the more we become convinced that an 
original genius has arisen.” 


Of Vol. Il., EL OMBU, by W. H. HUDSON, the 7imes says :—‘‘ Though 
the world has gained a great naturalist in Mr. Hudson, it has lost a great writer of 
fiction. Yet no man is better fitted to serve two masters.” 


Of Vol. III. A KING AND HIS CAMPAIGNERS, by BERNER VON 
HEIDENSTAM, the Queen says :—‘‘ This book is one to be recommended to all 
lovers of fine literature of any nationality.” 


Cloth, 2s. net ; paper, 1s. 6d. net. 


Price 


STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. 
Vols. III. and IV. 
By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 


Large crown 8vo, 2 vols. [Ready Shortly. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE AND. HIS AGE. 


By JOSEPH McCABE. Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. [Ready Shortly. 


THE PRINCESS OF HANOVER. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of “A Village Tragedy.” 
Crown 8vo. ss. net. [Ready Shortly. 


12s. 


**The present year has certainly not produced a better novel.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


WOODSIDE FARM. By Mrs. W. K. C uirrorp. 
6s. 
THE ROADMENDER. By Micuaet Fair.ess. 


2s. 6d. net. FIFTH IMPRESSION NEARLY READY. 


‘AN OPEN-AIR BOOK.” 
JUST OUT. UNIFORM WITH “THE ROAD-MENDER.” 


HORAE SOLITARIAE. By Epwarp Tuomas. 


2s. 6d. net. 


“A GIPSY SCHOLAR. Profound and sympathetic reading of nature. 
of poetry.’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 


Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
The First Three Volwmes of this Series, on ROSSETTI, 
REMBRANDT, azd DURER, ave NOW READY, and a 
volume on FRED. WALKER will be published at the end of 


the month. 
ROSSETTI. 


By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 


DURER. 


By L. ECKENSTEIN. 37 Illustrations. 


REMBRANDT. 
By AUGUSTE BREAL. Illustrations. Cloth, 4s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Atheneum says :—‘‘ Remarkably sincere and straightforward. Singularly 
and refreshingly free from the catchwords and empty phrases of those who follow 
general opinions. Delicate and discerning sympathy. He writes with due 
reverence, and avoids the insufferably patronizing, apologetic tone which people of 
small imaginations and little experience are apt to adopt towards a great man who 
was not also a great success. In conclusion we must compliment M. Bréal on the 
discrimination shown in the choice of illustrations.” 


(The New Series) ‘‘if it keeps to the aims and proportions of the present essay 
must certainly be welcomed.” 


Full 





50 Illustrations, 


Other Volumes in this Series to be published during the coming season are: 
MILLET, LEONARDO DA VINCI, GAINSBOROUGH, THE 
FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS, &c. 


Write to your Bookseller or to the Publishers for a Prospectus. 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 


The Art of Walter Crane (P. G. Konody), 63s. net ; The Study and 
Criticism of Italian Art (Bernhard Berenson. Second series). 
Ios. 6a. net. Bell. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of the Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D. (William Adamson). 
Glasgow: Ker. 6s. net. 

Andrew Carnegie: from Telegraph Boy to Millionaire (Bernard 
Alderson). Pearson. 2s. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


At the Point of the Sword (Herbert Hayens), 5s.; Two Little 
Travellers (Ray Cunningham), 2s. 6d.; Sale’s Sharpshooters 
(Harold Avery), 35. 6d. ; Stanhope (E. L. Haverfield), 35. 6d. ; 
The Lost Squire of Inglewood (Dr. Jackson), 2s. ; Our Little 
Patients (Ellen A. Fyfe), 1s.; The Friend of Little Children 
(M. A. Hoyer), 3s. 6¢. Thomas Nelson and Sons. 

A Dream’s Fulfilment (L. B. Walford), 6s..; In Forest Lands (Gordon 
Stables), 55.; My Lady Joanna (E. Everett Green), 55. ; Some 
Boys’ Doings (John Habberton), 3s. 6d. James Nisbet and Co., 
Limited. 

A Fair Freebooter (Basil Marnan). Cassell. 6s. 

The Dream of Eugene Aram (Thomas Hood), 6s. net; A Child’s 
Book of Saints (William Canton. New Edition), 3s. 6d. net. > 
The Story of the Sword (T. S. Peppin), 35. 6d. net. Dent. 

Peter Piper’s Practical Principles, 1s.; Dollies (Ruth Cobb and 
Richard Hunter), 1s.; About Fairies and Other Facts (Maud 
Stawell), 25. 6d. ; The Rose and the Ring (W. M. Thackeray), 
2s. 6d. ; Wonderful England or the Happy Land (Mrs. Ernest 
Ames), Is. 6a. ; Grant Richards’ Children’s Annual, 1903, 55. 
Grant Richards. 


Fairy Fancies and Fun (Edith King-Hall). London: Syd. H. E. 


Foxwell. 
FICTION. 
Jan Van Elselo (Guilbert and Marion Coleridge). Macmillan. 6s. 
The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop (Hamlin Garland). Grant 


Richards. 6s. 
With Essex in Ireland (Emily Lawless) ; The Adventures of Sir John 
Sparrow, Bart. (Harold Begbie), Methuen. 6s. each. 
Broken Stalks (Lily H. Montagu). Brimley Johnson. 6s. 
The Empty Hotel (A. C. Gunter). Ward, Lock. 6s. 
Luck o’ Lassendale (The Earl of Iddesleigh). Lane. 6s. 
Love and the Soul Hunters (John Oliver Hobbes). Unwin. 
Sin Chong, the Faithful Heart (W. Braunston Jones). 
35. 6d. 
The Man of the Hour (Sir William Magnay), 6s.; Outlaws (Clarls 
Little), 35. 6¢. Ward, Lock. 


65. 
Walter Scott. 


The Pickwick Papers; Sketches by Boz (Dickens). ‘* The Bio- 
graphical Edition.” Chapman and Hall. 35. 6d. each. 
A Modern St. Anthony (Walter Dalby). Heinemann. 2s. 6d. 


The Autobiography of a ‘‘ Newspaper Girl” (Elizabeth L. Banks). 
Methuen. 6s. 

No Other Way (Walter Besant). Chatto and Windus, 6s. 

Coronation Mysteries (Headon Hill); The Magic “of Rome (Lucas 
Cleeve). Digby, Long. 6s. each, 

Love of Sisters (Katharine Tynan). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

Felix (Robert Hichens), 6s. ; The Inca’s Treasure (Ernest Glanville), 
3s. 6a. Methuen. 

The Wooing of Esther Gray (Louis Tracy). 


Péarson. ‘6s. 


HISTORY AND ARCHZ:OLOGY, 


The Black Police of Queensland (E. B. Kennedy). Murray. 105. 6a. 
net. 

Historical Essays and Reviews (Mandell Creighton). Longmans. 
55. net. 

Heroes of the West (A. J. Carlyle, R. M. Carlyle, and F. S. Marvin). 
Murray. 2s. 


Opuscules de Critique Historique :~ Les Régles et le Gouvernement de 
Ordo de Pcenitentia au XIII* Siécle (Par le R. P. Pierre 
Mandonnet. Premiére Partie—1212-1234). Paris: Fisch- 
bacher. 

Napoleon as a General (Count Yorck von Wartenburg. Edited by 
Major W. H. James. 2 vols.) Kegan Paul. 3os. 

Manual of Egyptian Archeology (G. Maspero. Translated by Amelia 
B. Edwards). Grevel. 6s. 

Explanations of Terms and Phrases in English History (W. T. S. 


Hewett). Elliot Stock. Is. 6d. net. 
Music. 
Meg Blane (S. Coleridge-Taylor), 2s.; Gareth and Linet (H. 
Coward), 25. 6a.; Novello’s School Music: . Captain Reece 


(T. A. Burton), 1s. ; The Enchanted Island (P. E. Fletcher), 2s.; 
King Thrush-Beard (Arthur Somervell), 25. ; Sons of the 
Empire (T. Facer), 1s. 6a. ; Manual of Plainsong for Divine 
Service (New Edition prepared by H. B. Briggs and W. H. 
Frere under the General Superintendence of John Stainer) ; 
Novello’s Village Tune-Book, 1s. Novello. 


SCIENCE. 
Medical Ethics: a Guide to Professional Conduct (Robert Saundby) 
Bristol: Wright. 35. 6d. net. 
SPORT. 


Yachting (Julius Gabe}. Macqueen. 
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Messrs. Methuen’s New List. 


wvrvrvvreyr 


MARIE CORELLI’S NEW ROMANCE. 
The First Edition of 120,000 Almost Exhausted. 
A Second Edition of 30,000 in the Press. 


“TEMPORAL POWER:” 
A STUDY IN SUPREMACY. 


BY 


MARIE CORELLI. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 





THE INNER AND MIDDLE TEMPLE. 


By H. H. L. Bettor, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
net. ~ 
This book is not only a history of the Temple and its many associations, but it is 
also a guide to its buildings. It is full of interesting anecdotes, and is abundantly 
illustrated. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR PERSIA. By Captain 
DonaLp Stuart. Witha Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘* A very timely book, Contains much information of,interest. Is indispensable 
to any student of international politics in the middle East.” —Daily Chronicle. 
** This entertaining book.”— Glasgow Herald. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A NEWS- 
rst begs By Evizasetu L. Banxs. With Portrait of the Author. 


A true narrative of hitherto unrecorded events—humorous, pathetic, and tragic 
—in the life of this well-known young American journalist who, nine years ago, 
startled England by publishing her ‘“‘ In Cap and Apron ” experiences. 


NORFOLK. By W. A. Dutt. Illustrated by B. C. 
Boulter. Pott 8vo. cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [The Little Guides. 
* A charming volume.”—Dazily Graphic. 
*‘ A welcome addition to a smart and handy series. ’—Guardian. 


BRITTANY. By S. Barinc-Goutp. Illustrated by 
Miss J. Wyte. Pott 8vo. cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [The Little Guides. 
‘¢ A dainty representative of ‘The Little Guides.’ "—TZimzes. 
‘¢ An excellent little guide-book.”—Dazly News. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON INDUSTRY : 


A Study of Work and Workers. By T. M. Younc. With an Introduction 
by Ex1jan Hevm, Secretary to the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper boards, 1s. 6d. 


REVELATIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. By 


Lady Jutian or Norwicu. Edited by Grace WaRRACK. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A partially modernised version, from the MS. in the British Museum, of a book 
which Dr. Dalgairns terms ‘‘ One of the most remarkable books of the Middle 
Ages.” Mr. Inge in his Bampton Lectures on Christian Mysticism calls it ‘‘ The 
beautiful but little known Revelations.” 


THE MAKERS OF EUROPE. By E. M. 


Witmot-BuxtTon. With Mapsand Plans. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
A Text-Book of European History suitable for the Middle Forms of Schools. 


At present, while many most excellent books treat of each period or country 
separately or in detail, there is a dearth of those which one can put into the 
pupils’ hands for their own study and private reading. 


PARIS. By Huivarre BE Loc. 


Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


With Maps and 


WITH DELAREY 
ON COMMANDO. By D. S. Van WarMELO. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“A fighting Boer’s simple, straightforward story of his life on commando... Full 
of entertaining incidents.” — Pad? Mall Gazette. 4 


LORD STRATHCONA: the Story of his Life. 
By BEcKLES WILLSoN. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘*This story of the life of one of the most successful empire-makers is an 
extremely readable volume.”— Telegraph. 


SIXPENNY NOVELS. 

Messrs. METHUEN wiil be gladif the Public will inquire at all Newsagents 
and Booksellers for METHUEN'S SIXPENNY NOVELS. They are by the 
most brilliant authors of the day, including ANTHONY HOPE, LUCAS 
MALET, Sir GILBERT PARKER, Mrs. CROKER, W. LE. NORRIS, EDEN 
PHILLPOTTS. A Prospectus will be sent post-free on application. 


Messrs. METHUEN S New Catalogue and Book Gazette will be sent to any 
address post-free on application. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 





SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW, THOROUGHLY REVISED, ENLARGED AND COMPLETED 
EDITION OF SIR A. CONAN DOYLE’S 
**THE GREAT BOER WAR.” 
SEVENTEENTH IMPRESSION, completing over 63,000 copies printed. 
Ready on October 11th. With Maps, large post 8vo. ros. 6d. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. 
By SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 


** This revised and corrected edition contains the fullest and most authentic 
account extant of the whole course of the War, and is indispensable to all who wish 
to acquire an accurate knowledge of the subject. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF SIR LESLIE STEPHEN’S ‘*‘ ENGLISH 
THOUGHT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.” 


On OCTOBER 3rv, THIRD and REVISED EDITION, with a New Preface 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 28s. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
Author of ‘‘ Hours in a Library,” ‘‘ The Life of Henry Fawcett,” &c. 


MUSIC IN THE HISTORY OF THE 


WESTERN CHURCH. With an Introduction on Religious Music among 
Primitive and Ancient Peoples. By Epwarp Dickinson, Professor of the 
History of Music, Oberlin College. Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 


[Ox October 3rd. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE COLLECTED EDITION OF MR. ROBERT 
BRIDGES’ POEMS. 


IMMEDIATELY, small crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 


BRIDGES. Vol. V. Contents:—The CHRISTIAN CAPTIVES; The 
HUMOURS of the COURT ; NOTES. 


THE ROLL CALL OF WESTMINSTER 


ABBEY. By Mrs. A. Murray SmituH (E. T. Bradley), Author of ‘‘ Annals 
of Westminster Abbey,” &c. With 25 Full-Page Illustrations and 5 Plans, 
= Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

The Sfectator says :~ ‘‘ The author has lived within the precincts of the Abbey 
and made good use of her opportunities. Not only things that happened within 
the Abbey walls are made vivid to us, but many related scenes that were enacted 
in other places—even in foreign countries—are called up by association...... But quite 
as admirable as the number of persons and incidents introduced are the skill and 
method with which the matter is arranged...... The chapters are liberally illustrated, 
and some excellently clear plans of the Abbey are given at the end. Finally 
there is a good index to complete the usefulness of the volume as a book of 
reference.” 





IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 
By ANTHONY HOPE. 


On OCTOBER 7th. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. 


By ANTHONY HOPE, 
Author of ‘ The God in the Car,” ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda,” ‘‘ Tristram of 
Blent,” &c. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LOVE OF SISTERS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Dear Irish Girl,” ‘‘ A Daughter of the Fields,” ‘‘ She 
Walks in Beauty,” &c: 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


IN KINGS’ BYWAYS. Short Stories. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of ‘‘ Count Hannibal,” ‘‘ The Castle Inn,” &c. 


Globe.—‘‘ Of exceptional merit and interest....., All the stories are told with 
spirit, conciseness and distinction, ‘They will be welcomed as ‘chips from the work- 
shop’ of a born narrator.” 


By H. SETON MERRIMAN. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE VULTURES. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Sowers,” ‘“‘In Kedar’s Tents,” ‘‘ The Velvet Glove,” &c. 
The Daily News says :—‘‘ It is a notable book, stirring, romantic, fresh, and of a 
high interest. It fascinates and holds us to the end....., A fine book, a worthy 
successor of ‘ The Sowers.’ ” 


THE GORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS. 
THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. ALMS FOR OBLIVION. III. ByR. 
Chapters XX.-XXI. By ANTHONY GARNETT, C.B., LL.D. 
Hore. SOME PEASANT WOMES\- 
AN ADVENTURE IN SAINT VIN- GEORGE BOURNE. 





By 


CENT. By Sir Witriam Lairp | QN THE WRITING OF ENG.WAISH 
CLOWES. VERSE. By C. Oman. 
THE SEA GULL. By C. H. St. L. THE SWORD OF HONOUR. By 
RUSSELL. Miss Mary WESTENHOLE. 
PROSPECTS IN THE PROFES- WITH GEORGE WITHER IN 
SIONS. II. The Bar. HAMPSHIRE. By F. Sipewick. 
MR. BROUGH’S CLIENT. By W.E. | THE FOUR FEATHERS. Chapters 
Norris. XXVII.-XXVIII. By A. E,W. 


THE LITTLE BOY. Mason. 
London: SMITH, ELDER and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MR. WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK (late 
Editor of “THE SATURDAY REVIEW,”) 
writing in “The Daily Mail” of Sep- 
tember 5, says of Mr. DAVIDSON’S 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS 


(12s. 6d. net) :—‘‘ The best book that 
has been published in English about 
the great Dumas.” 


OTHER OPINIONS: 


Globe. —‘* Indispensable to the student of French literature.” 
Lrish Times. —‘*A magnificent book about a magnificent per- 
sonality.” 


Mr. FRANCIS. GRIBBLE in the Bookman.—‘* A very good book 
indeed.” 


Atheneunm.—** His well-written and authoritative book.” 
Acadeny.—‘‘ This singularly interesting book.” 


Mr. HENRY Murray in the Sunday Sun.—‘* Mr. Davidson is 
to be heartily congratulated.” 





SPORT IN THE NAVY AND NAVAL YARNS. 


By ADMIRAL KENNEDY, Author of ‘‘ Hurrah for the Life of a 
Sailor.” 6s. 


BORROWED PLUMES. 


By Owen SEAMAN, 
Author of ‘‘In Cap and Bells,” &c. 


3S. 6d. net. 


OUTER ISLES. By Miss A. Goopricu FREER. 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo. res. 6d. net. 


AN AUTUMN TOUR 


By Lady E. R. DURAND. 


IN WESTERN PERSIA. 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net= 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF H. TAINE, 1828-1852. 


Translated by Mrs. R.L. DEVONSHIRE. Crown rate 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 


.. NOW READY. 
A NEW NOVEL by Mr. R. W. CHAMBERS, 


Author of ‘‘ Cardigan,” ‘‘ The King in Yellow,” &c. 


THE MAID AT ARMS. 


THE WINGS OF THE DOVE. 
HENRY JAMES. 


“This novel is Mr. Henry James’s masterpiece.” —Westminster Gazette. 


THE SUCCESS OF MARK WYNCATE. 

UNA L. SILBERRAD. 
FROM A THATCHED COTTACE. 

ELEANOR HAYDEN. 
TANGLED UP IN BEULAH LAND. 


J. P. MOWBRAY. 
** UNOFFICIAL.” 
Hon. Mrs. WALTER FORBES. 


THE FORERUNNER. 


The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci. 


MEREJKOWSKI. 


[Shortly. 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., Westminster. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 


._ THEOLOGY. 

A Literary and Biographical Dictionary of the English Catholics 

(Joseph Gillow, Vol. V.).. Burns and Oates. 15s. 

The Revelation of the Holy Spirit (J. E. C. Welldon).. Macmillan. 
6s. 

The Book of Common Prayer (Herbert Pole), 


55. 3 Consolations 
and Warnings (Herbert Pole). 3s. 6d. net. 


Skeffingtons. 


The Testament of Our Lord (James Cooper and A. J. Maclean). 
Edinburgh : Clark. qs. 
The Growth of Religious Ideals (Rev. H. G. Rosedale). Gay and 


Bix eme ssn OC. 
Walking in the Light (J. C. Wright). Nelson. Is. 6d. 

The Temples of the Orient and their Message (By the Author of 
“Clear Around’), Kegan Paul. 15s. 
Theology an Exact Science (Edmund Lawrence). Simpkin, Marshall. 

35. 6d. 


TRAVEL. 


Kingston upon Thames: with Notes of Surbiton andjits Surroundings 
(Dr. W. E. St. L. Finny). The Homeland Association. Is. net. 


_ VERSE. 
Two Masques (Oswald Crawfurd). Chapman and Hall. 55. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Cambridge University Calendar for the Year 1902-3. Cambridge: 


Deighton Bell and Co. 7s. 6d. net. 


Commercial German (Gustav Hein and Michel Becker. Part I.). 
Murray. 35. 6a. 

Dante and the Animal Kingdom (R. T. Holbrook). Macmillan. 
$2 net. 

Essays of Richard Steele. Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net. 

Flashes from the Far East (Howard Swan). Tokyo : Hakubunkan. 

Indian Education : a Monthly Record (No. I.). Longmans. 8 annas. 

Peter Parley’s Works : Tales About the Sea. Grant Richards. 25. 6d. 

Poetry of Browning, The (Stopford A. Brooke). Isbister. 10s. 6d. 


Presentation of the Freedom of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers 
to Andrew Carnegie. 


Sartor Resartus (Thomas Carlyle. ‘* The World’s Classics’). Grant 
Richards. Is. net. 
Scotland for the Scots (Morrison Davidson). Henderson. Is. net. 


Tactics for Beginners (Captain C. M. De Gruyther. 
Gale and Polden. 6s. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR . OCTOBER:—The Fortnightly 
Review, 2s. 6d.; The Pall Mall Magazine, 1s. ; Longman’s 
Magazine, 6a@.; The Treasury, No. I., 6a@.; The Delineator- 
Designer, 6¢@. ; The Cornhill Magazine, Is. 


ANNUALS :—The Boy’s Own Annual, 
1902. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 


OCTOBER, 1902. 


THE CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS. By oS pee 
SIAM AND THE POWERS (with Map). By 
THE BOER GENERALS AT DOWNING STREET. By Epwarp Dicey, 


CB: 
YET A FEW MORE FRENCH FACTS. By Ricuarp Davey. 
IMPRESSIONS OF THE BRUGES EXHIBITION. By CLaupE PHILLIps. 
GERMAN LIGHT ON GERMAN POLICY. By Catcuas. 
GERMAN COLONIES AND NAVAL oes By J. L. Basurorp. 
THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. By J. B. Fir 
SEVEN YEARS OF UNIONIST GOVERNMENT, EN, IRELAND. By 
An OLp WuHIG OF THE SCHOOL OF GRATTAN. 
THE REVOLT FROM ROME :— 
(x) IS THERE A REVOLT? 
(2) THE PUZZLE. By the Rev. A. Gatton. 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION. (Concluding Article.) By W. H. Mattock. 
MANKIND IN THE MAKING. (IL). By H. G. WELts. 


CHAPMAN and HALL (LTp.), London. 


Second Edition). 


1902. Chums Volume for 








By Father TauNnTON. 





THE IMPERIAL 


AND 


ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 


5s. net. OCTOBER, 1902. Vol. XIV. No. 28. 
CONTENTS. 
ASIA. 
R. E. Forrest: ‘‘ The Indian Phantom.” 
A. Rocsrs : “ Indian Administration as Viewed by Messrs. Dadabhai, Digby, 
and Dutt.” 


SURGEON-GENERAL W. B. Brartson, M.D. 


: ‘Indian Medical Service: Past 
and Present.” 


“Rusticus”: ‘* The Indian Land Revenue.” 
A. Nunpy, Barrister-at-Law: “‘ The Present Position of Christian Missions 
in India.” 
AFRICA, 


Sir CHARLES A. RoE: ‘‘ 

A. Francis STEUART: 
ORIENTALIA. 

hd L. MILus,-D.D. : 


GENE 
1 Oana Seas Professor of Chinese at the Owens College, Manchester : 
2 ce, doar 


LigeuT.-Cot. G. Grrinr: ‘ Siam’s Intercourse with China.” 
CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES AND NEWS: 

Famine in India: its Causes and Effects— Value of Water in India—Relief 

Operations connected with the Famine 1900-o2—The Mahsud Waziri Opera- 


tions—The Thirteenth International Congress of Orientalists—The Oriental 
Congress at Hanoi. 


REVIEWS. AND NOTICES. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS IN ASIA, AFRICA AND THE COLONIES. 


Publishers: ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, WOKING. 


Representative Government in South Africa.” 
‘* English Tangier.” 


“Tansar’s Alleged Letter.” 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





NEW BOOK BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


JUST SO STORIES FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 4to. 6s. [Ready on Tuesday. 


THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. 


By EDWARD ARMSTRONG, M.A. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 2Is. net. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. New Series. 
JOHN RUSKIN. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. Cr. 8vo. red cloth, flat back, 2s. net. 














INDIA PAPER EDITION. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
TENNYSON. 


Crown 8vo. limp leather, ros. 6d. net. 


PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN 
CIVILISATION. 


By BENJAMIN KIDD. Demy 8vo. 155. net. 


‘What is of more importance is the variety of points touched, the novelty and 
breadth of the hypothesis and its application. It is no less than a new Philosophy 
of History . ...All minor blemishes are of little importance compared with the drift 
and sweep of the whole, which are irresistible. If the formulation halts, the 
general argument develops itself with great and growing force; if here and there 
the writing is inadequate, the general eloquence is very marked, and kindles again 
and again into a glow of beauty and intensity.”—Spectator. 


With Portrait. 








ESSAYS OF RICHARD STEELE. 


Selected and Edited by L. E. SDBELEY M.A. 
With Portrait. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


[Golden Treasury Sertes. 


THE STRENGTH of THE PEOPLE. 


A Study in Social Economies. 
By HELEN BOSANQUET.  8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF THE MORMONS. 


From the Date of their Origin to the year rgor. 
By WILLIAM ALEXANDER LINN. 


8vo. 17s. net. 


‘*Mr. Linn is an admirable writer, and there is not a dull page amongst the six 
hundred of his book.”— Daily Chronicle, ae an ae 
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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. CONTENTS For OCTOBER: 


THE CARDINAL'S PAWN. Chaps. | THE PARADOX OF THE ENG- 
XVITIJ.-XXI. LISH BUSINESS-MAN. By R. E. 





AT THE BOTTOM OF THE VERNEDE. 

ZUYDER ZEE. By Cuartes TTT 

gincaes OUR INSIGNIFICANCE. 

THE NINE DAYS OF ORLEANS, | 4 WOMAN WAG-TONGUE. By 


Ceci, HEADLAM. 


THE RIRST ENGLISH RADI- 
CALS. By A. M. D. Hucues. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price rs. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The OCTOBER NUMBER contains :— 


A- VOICE IN THE SCENTED NIGHT. 
Dosson. 

‘““WHEN MOTHER WAS A GIRL.” 
by HUGH THOMSON. 

ARTIST LIFE IN VENICE. By Harper PENNINGTON. 
Author. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


BAINO. By Haroip FIELDING. 


AN OLD POCKET-BOOK, By the 
Rev. W. K. STRIDE. 


(Villanelle at Verona.) By AusTIN 


By CaTHARINE YouNG GLEN. Pictures 


Sketches by the 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 


The OCTOBER NUMBER contains :— 
HOW CATS CAME TO PURR. By JOHN BENNETT. 
A BOY AND AN OLD UMBRELLA. By Merepiru NucGeEnrt. 
UNCLE SAM’S BEAR. ~ By Epiru V. Corse. 

And numerous other Stories for the Young, 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 





Messrs. LONGMANS & €0.’s LIST. 


LETTERS OF DOROTHEA, PRINCESS LIEVEN, 


During her Residence in London, 1812-1834. 


Edited by LIONEL G, ROBINSON. 
With 2 Photogravure Portraits. 8vo. 14s. net. 





* * These letters were, with one or two exceptions, addressed to 
Princess Lieven’s brother, General Alexander Benckernorff, who, after 
a brilliant military career, was, on the accession of Nicholas I. to the 
throne, appointed to a post of confidence, which, until his death, kept 
him in close relations with the Emperor. In his postition as Chief of 
the Third Division he was also practically in charge of the political 
police system of the Russian Empire. The letters now published are 
all that have been preserved, and they are printed without omitting 
anything but purely family matters, which would have no interest for 
the general public. They cover the whole period of Count (after- 
wards Prince) Lieven’s embassy in London. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 


By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., &c., late Bishop of 
London. Edited by LOUISE CREIGHTON. Crown 8vo. ‘55. net. 

ConTENTS.—Dante—Aineas Sylvius—A Schoolmaster of the Renaissance— 
A Man of Culture—A Learned Lady of the Sixteenth Century—Wiclif—The 
!talian Bishops of Worcester—The Northumbrian Border—The Fenland—The 
Harvard Commemoration—The Imperial Coronation at Moscow. 

Reviews.—The Renaissance in Italy, J. A. Symonvs— I} Principe, Machiavelli, 
edited by L. A. Burp—Life and Times of Machiavelli, Professor PASQUALE VILLARI 
—Caterina Sforza, CounT PasoLtni—State Papers of the Reign of Henry VIIL., 
edited by JAMES GAIRDNER. 





S1xtH Epirion, with Numerous ApDDITIONS. 


THE ORIGIN OF CIVILISATION AND 
THE PRIMITIVE CONDITION OF MAN: Mental and Social Concition 
of Savages. By the Right Hon. Lord AVEBURY, P.C., F.R.S., D.C.L., &c. 
With 6 Plates and 20 Illustrations. 8vo. 18s, 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION OF BUCKLE’S ‘‘ CIVILIZATION ” 
IN THE SILVER LIBRARY. 
IN ENG- 


HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


LAND. By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. New and Cheaper Impression. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 


THE ANALYSIS OF STEEL-WORKS 
MATERIALS. By HARRY BREARLEY and FRED IBBOTSON, 
B.Sc.(Lond.). Demonstrator in Metallurgy, University College, Sheffield. 
With 85 Illustrations. 8vo. 14s. net. 


LIGHT RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION. By 


RICHARD MARION PARKINSON, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. With 85 
Diagrams. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 





TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE. 
THE ELEMENTS OF MACHINE DESIGN. 


Part II. Chiefly on Engine Detail:. By W. CAWTHORNE UNWIN, 
F.R.S., B.Sc., Mem. Inst. Civil Engineers, &c. ; Professor of Engineering at 
the Central Technical College ; formerly Professor of Hydraulic and Mechanical 
Engineering at the Royal Indian Engineering Coliege. NrEw Epirion, 
REVISED AND ENLARGED. With 259 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





NEW BOOK BY CANON NEWBOLT. 
PRIESTLY BLEMISHES; or, Some Secret 


Hindrances to the Realization of Priestly Ideals. A Sequel. Being a Second’ 
Course of Practical Lectures delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral to ‘‘ Our Society ” 
and other Clergy in Lent 1902. By the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., 
Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Crown 8vyo. 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY. (Two New Volumes.) 
Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, B.D., Vicar of 
All Hallows Barking by the Tower. 
A CHRISTIAN APOLOGETIC. By the Very 


Rev. WILFORD L. ROBBINS, D.D., Dean of Albany, Author of ‘‘An 
Essay toward Faith.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
By 


THE STUDY OF THE GOSPELS. 
J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D., Canon of Westminster and Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the King. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 





NEW NOVEL OF GIPSY LIFE. 
THE ROMMANY STONE. By J. H. Yoxat., 


M.P. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘¢ A romance quite worthy of being classed with ‘ Lorna Doone.’ ” 
Morning Leader. 

‘The ‘Rommany Stone’ is excellent fiction, and insinuatingly instructive as: 
well.” —Wortd. 

‘The characters are well drawn and real, without being conventional. The 
quality of the book which makes it worth reading, and, no doubt, caused it to be 
written— is the knowledge it shows of gipsy life and gipsy feelings.” —7zmes. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


OCTOBER. Price 6d. 
THE DISENTANGLERS. 
Chapter XII.—The Adventure of the Canadian Heiress, 
A SHEPHERD OF THE DOWNS.—II. By W. H. Hupson. 
A FROG HE WOULD A-WOOING GO. By Atice Comyns Carr. 
THE RELIC MARKET. By Haro_p MACFARLANE. 


THE BEHAVIOUR OF ANIMALS IN UNFAMILIAR CIRCUM- 
STANCES. By the Rev. Joun ISABELL. 


TWENTYLAND. By Mrs. Murray Hickson. 


PRINCE KARL. By H. C. Batrey, Author of ‘‘My Lady of Orange.” 
Chapters XII.-XV, 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lance. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C.. 
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Che Imperial. 


A £4 Work for a Preliminary 5s. 





A GOOD DICTIONARY IS A REFERENCE 
LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 





The best and cheapest complete English Dictionary 
in the market is the IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 
Edited by Dr. ANNANDALE. 

It is fully Illustrated with beautiful Plates, and 
contains 233,000 References. 

If you do not know it already, send to the Office 
of the SATURDAY Review for Specimen Pages and 
further particulars; if you do know it, order a copy 
on the Form below. 





ORDER FORM. 


To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘*THE 
IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which I enclose initial 
payment of 5s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months. 
1 undertake not to part with the work until the payments are com- 


plete. 
SIemMalULess.csneonse sees Mesitorey sareeeenan tees sehr SSQ0B07C 
AAGAKESS Teeeiieeanesee easisibeeepacdaiucueeteeeeere apaaqasoS 
Profession ,.....- HECRACA RARE CAPES see ecncrenets aaicceneares 
Dates cccecoxe seieosesaee eeeehines Sanessatecee : 





LA REVUE 
(Ancienne REVUE DES REWUES). 


Un Numéro spécimen 
SUR DEMANDE. 


24 Numéros par an. 
Richement illustrés. 


XIIe ANNEE, 








Peu de mots, beaucoup Cidées. Directeur: JEAN FInoT. 





Au prix de 20 fr. en France et de 24 fr. Al’étranger (ou en envoyant par la 
oste 9 roubles, 20 marks ou 24 lives) on a un abonnement d’uz ax pour LA 
EVUE, RICHEMENT ILLUSTREE. 

La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie de & gros 
volumes, ornés d’environ 1500 gravures et contenant plus de 400 articles, études, 
nouvelles, romans, etc. 

** Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALEx. Dumas Fits), car ** LA REVUE 
est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus intéressantes, les 
plus passionnantes” (FRANCISQUE SARCEY); ‘‘rien n’est plus utile que ce résumé 
de l’esprit humain” (E. Zora); ‘‘elle a conquis une situation brillante et pré- 
pondérante parmi les grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres” (Les Débats); 

*LA REVUE public des études mapistrales” (Figaro); etc. 

La Revue parait Ze rer e¢ de 15 de chaque mois et ne publie que des articles 
inédits signés par lex pias grands noms francais +t étrangers. 

La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus dans les 
périodiques Gu monde entier, caricatures politiques, des romans et 
nouvelles, derniéres inventions et découvertes, etc. etc. 

Les Abonnés recoivent de nombreuses primes de valeur. 
spectus.) 

On s'abonne sans frais dans tous les bureaux de poste dela France et de ]’étrangers 
chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans les bureaux de La Revue. 


(Demander nos Pro- 


Rédaction et Administration: i2 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 


THE EMERGENCY BOOK. 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 


THE ST. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION. 
For Instantaneous Reference 
In all Cases of Sudden Illness, Accident, or Emergency. 








Vanity Fair, of September 26th, says of the ‘‘ Emergency Book” :— 
““Every house certainly ought to possess one of these ‘First Aids,’ which are 
constructed to hang on the wall in some prominent and accessible situation. By 
the intelligent use of this ‘Emergency Book’ much suffering and anxiety, and 
even irreparable loss, may be avoided in place of frttitless lamentation, while 
the wheels of the far-off doctor's chariot seem to tarry endlessly in their coming.” 


There is no house, factory, or shop in the United Kingdom that can 
afford to be without a copy of the ‘* Emergency Book.” *% 


The price of the ‘‘Emergency Book” is Three Shillings, boxed 
and delivered free. 


Publishing Offices: 83 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 

INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 

AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. , 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: Unicopre and A B Cc. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 





GLAISHER’S 
NEW LIST, SEPTEMBER 1002, No. 329, containing latest acquisitions in 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
All Catalogues post free on Application. 





PROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 


NIGHTLY at 8, till NOV. 7. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 5s., 3s., 2s. ; Promenade, 1s. ROBERT NEwMan, Manager. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, ‘OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 





LEICESTER SQUARE, 





THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


EVERY EVENINGat 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from rr till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 





R. ANDERSON AND 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 


Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


co. 


ADVERTISEMENT 





Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
« Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 


The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. 

COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTEPAPER BASKET. 

Correspondents are assured that their names will not be given up when letters are 
marked ‘ Private,” but they are requested to supply full particulars respecting 
dates, places, names and conduct, and to post their letters or call at this office 


promptly. 
JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
ros Jermyn Street, St. James’s, London. 


PGB La & 
OPINION. 





The only paper which contains a précis 
of the world’s press. 


Special Article this week : 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


Price 2d. weekly. 





Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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POPLAR HOSPITAL 
FOR AGGIDENTS. 


REASONS FOR HELPING, 


1. Situated amongst a teeming population of poor 
hard-working people in a district that may be 
called the ‘‘workshop” as well as the ‘‘ Port” 














of London. 


Accidents treated at the rate of FIVE an hour 
for every day of every year. 


3. Five miles of men standing side by side treated 
for accidents only,in one year. 


4. No endowment—but has never been in debt, and 
never shall be. If subscriptions fall off the work 
will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. 


This would cause great misery. 


. Free to all. No Letters required. 


On 





CHAIRMAN : 
Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 


SECRETARY : 
Lt.-Col. FENERAN, Poplar Hospital, Blackwall, E. 


The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 








The largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital in 
England. 


13,364 In-patients last year. 


The passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury, com- 
bined with Poverty. 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those 
who read this would help. 

SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 


TRAINED NURSES 
for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 
Apply Marron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone 4,466, Avenue. 


The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 
between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 
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Daily Chronicle 


TEN AND TWELVE PAGES, 


Has a far larger Circulation 
than any other Liberal Paper 
in the United Kingdom. 


The BEST PAPER for the HOME. 


A Popular Feature Everyday is— 
THE REVIEW OF BOOKS AND LITERARY 


NOTES. 
FULL RESUME OF THE _ PRINCIPAL 
MUSICAL, ART, AND DRAMATIC 


EVENTS. 


THE DatLy CHRONICLE, while devoting considerable 
attention to parliamentary, political and commercial 
intelligence, maintains all the leading characteristics 
of a first-class General and Family Newspaper, which 
has secured for it a large and influential circulation in 
the home. 

All the general news is carefully summarised. In- 
teresting articles, by the best writers, appear from 
time to time on social and domestic topics. 





OFFICES : 
DALEY CHRONICLES BUILDINGS, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 








DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. THE KING. 


“Dear S1r,—I have had the honour of submitting your letter to the King, and 
I am commanded by His Majesty. in reply, to thank you for the copy of the new 
edition, so well got up, of ‘London and Environs,’ which you have transmitted 


for His Majesty’s acceptance. ; 
‘Yours faithfully, 


‘€R, Darlington, Esq., F.R.G.S. ‘SK NOLLYSS 


“€ Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. _ 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides.”— Loudon Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
1s. each. Illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G:S. 
The Isle of Wight. The Channel Islands. 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valle. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 

Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Llantairfechan. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harleeh, Portmadoc, Criecieth, Pwllheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay. Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. 

Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. 

Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. 

Falmouth, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Islands. 





‘A brilliant book.”—The Times.  Particul-rly good.” —Academry. 
‘“‘ The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
“Tt very emphatically tops them a'l.”—Dazly Graphic. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s.3 60 Illustrations, 24 Mars and Plans. 


VIRONS. 
LONDON on a C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


1s. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 
: Hotels throughout the World. 


LLANGOLLEN : DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., EID: 
Paris & New York: BRENTANO’S. 


The Railway Bookstalis and ali Looksellers. 
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MRS. CRAIGIE’S GREAT SOCIETY NOVEL. 


LOVE AND THE 
SOUL HUNTERS. 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES (Mrs. CralicIr). 
UNWIN’s RED CLOTH LIBRARY, 6s. 
“ The book ts full of vivid and delicate portraits, of wit and 


thoughtfulness—above all, of distinction.” 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo. eloth, 6s. each. 


No. 2.—THE SEARCHERS. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


No. 1.—WISTONS. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


The First Large Impression of the New Volume 
was Exhausted before Publication. A Second 
Large Impression is in the Press and will be 
ready immediately. 


FROM BEHIND THE ARRAS. 


A New Volume of the First Novel Library. 
By Mrs. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. 


“Tt is no more than justice to say that Mrs. De Crespigny’s first novel is in no 
way inferior even to the best work of Mr. Stanley Weyman.’”—Sz. James's Gazette, 





SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION READY. 


MY AUSTRALIAN GIRLHOOD. 


Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Profusely illustrated. Cloth. 16s. 
“Mrs. Campbell Praed has written much and well, but nothing better than these 
delightful recoilections of her girlhood.” —Scotsman. 


AN AUSTRALIAN 


LONDON. By Louise Mack (Mrs. J. P. Creed). 
Library. 63. 
Starting from Sydney, the Australian girl, in a series of letters, describes with 
vivid touches her impressions of the voyag2 to the Old World. 


GIRL 


Crown 8vo. 


Red Cloth 


THE WELSH LIBRARY. 


THE MABINOGION. In 3 volumes. 


Edited by Owen M. Epwarps. Vols. I. and II. now ready, fcap. Svo. cloth, 
2S. ; paper, Is. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMUNE 
OF 1871. Translated fiom the French of Lissagaray. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE TEACHER AND THE CHILD. 


Education in the Home and the Sunday School. By H. Tuis—Etton Mark. 
With Frontispizce, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
‘This admirable book... .is full of pregnant hints and practical advice of 


great value to all who have to do with children in whatever walk of life.” 
Outlook. 


7s. 6d. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 
GREAT BRITAIN. 7s. 6d. net. CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 
net. By ALBERT SHAW. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. Price’ 6d. 
IN THE HEART OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. By James Outram. 
THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA. By Mary ALIcE VIALS. 
VITTORIA ACCORAMBONI. 
A thrilling New Serial of Russian Life also commences in this number. 


CounTEss MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 


FIVE THRILLING NEW NOVELS. 
1. STRONGER THAN LOVE. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER. 


2. HIGH POLICY. By C. F. Keary. 
3. THE LADYKILLER. By H. DE VERE Srac- 


POOLE. 


4. THREE OF THEM. By Maxim Gorky. 
5. THE STRANGE ADVENTURE OF 


JAMES SHERVINTON. By Louis BEckeE. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LEST. | Every one should read the Dean 


‘of Lincoln’s REMINISCENCES 


of Mr. 


first number of the 


Illustrated 


Churchmen. 


GLADSTONE in the 


New 


Magazine for 


THE 


TREASURY 


EDITED BY 


ANTHONY DEANE. 





OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


SIXPENCE 


NET. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


The GUARDIAN says :— 


“It will be seen that 7HEZ TREASURY includes a wide range of 
subjects, and if it keeps up to the level of its first number it ought to 
meet with a welcome in a large number of Church families.” 


A “MAN OF Kent” zz the BRITISH WEEKLY says :— 
“I give a cordial welcome to THE TREASURY, a new 


monthly magazine representing the Church of England, and edited by 
Mr. Anthony Deane. Mr. Deane’s contributions to Punch, under the 
initials A. C. D., are remarkably clever, and no better man could be 
found for the work he has undertaken, The» first number is very 
promising, not at all offensively partizan, and full of profitable 


reading. ” 


In addition to the Dean of Lincoln’s article, the October number 


also contains the following :— 


A SPLENDID PORTRAIT OF THE 
BISHOP OF LONDON. 


HOW TO READ THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By the Rev. A. R. 
W HITHAM, Principal of Culham. 

BODLEY’S LIBRARY. By 
FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 


THE FUR-LINED OVERCOAT. 
By C. KENNET BURROW. 


TRAINING {SCHOOLS OF THE 
ENGLISH CLERGY. No. I.— 


WELLS. ‘By the Rev. «E. L. 
ELWES. 

S*A DAY OFiMY LIFE.” No. I.— 
THE JOURNALIST'S. By B. 


FLETCHER ROBINSON. 


THE CORONATION OF CHARAC- 
TER. By EDWIN MARKHAM. 





OUR PARISH CHURCHES: What 
they Are and What they Teach. By 
E. HERMITAGE DAY. 


THE HONOURABLE MOLLY. New 


Serial Story by KATHARINE 
TYNAN. 
CURSING STATIONS. By Ss. 


BARING-GOULD. 


THE LEGEND OF THE HOLY 
THORN. By AGNES HILTON. 


THE ‘‘MONTHLY PACKET.” By 
Mrs. ROMANES. 


THE FOURTH ANGEL. A Children’s 
Story by ROSE GERMAN-REED, 


**IN MY STUDY.” By the EDITOR. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES, COMPE- 
TITIONS. ; 


G. J. PALMER AND SONS, 
32 LITTLE QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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Mr. Gerald Balfour’s speech at the Cutlers’ dinner 
and Lord Inverclyde’s letter are the first absolutely 
authentic announcements of the meaning of Mr. 
Morgan’s combination as well as of the Government’s 
answering action. If the Government is not wholly 
absolved from anticipatory charges of sluggishness 
much wild talking will be prevented. It is easy to 
overrate the wisdom but not the historic importance 
of the step. The Government has made agreements, 
which are to last for twenty years, both with Mr. 
Morgan and the Cunard Line. The arrangements 
with the Atlantic combination are designed with the 
object of keeping the lines combined by Mr. Morgan 
‘‘ British not only in name but in reality”. On the 
undertaking of our Government not to show prejudice 
against any company in the combination Mr. Morgan 
promises that the majority of the directors, and a 
reasonable proportion of the crews are to be British. 
The vessels are to fly the British flag, and to be officered 
by British officers; and Mr. Morgan also undertakes 


to the combination shall be built for the British 
companies. 


_ The arrangement made with the combination is an 
acknowledgment to some extent of American gain; as 
twenty years is little in the life of a nation the safe- 
guard of national interest, if temporarily adequate, 
has no sign even of potential permanence. The rela- 
tions of the Government with the Cunard Line are of 
better and more lasting quality. The Government is 
to lend money—at the rate; of 24 per cent. interest, the 
capital to be repaid by annual instalments extending 
over the twenty years—for the building of two fast 
vessels of over 24 knots. When these are built a 
yearly Government subsidy of £150,000 will be 
paid to the Cunard. In return the Government will 
have the right to charter or purchase if need be 
the whole of the Cunard fleet; and the company 
will agree neither unduly to raise freights nor to 
give preferential rates to foreigners. 


ment, shares and vessels are to be in the hands of 
British subjects. The arrangement has at least a 
business-like air and however little it may do for trade 


1 ; It is pledged to | 
remain a purely British undertaking and the manage- 





it has this double merit that it encourages British 
shipping without elevating the grant of subsidies into. 
a system or even a precedent, and it will give the Navy 
that reserve of rapid mercantile marine, the want of 
which had become a weakness since the building of 
the ‘‘ Deutschland” and others of her class. The. 
reason why they were not built before was that the 
amount of coal required to get the extra two or three 
knots after 22 is out of all proportion to the attainment. 


The day following Mr. Gerald Balfour’s announce- 
ment the shareholders of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
held a meeting; and the decision they~came to is 
more full of meaning than has been appreciated in 
England. The directors are authorised to inaugurate 
a line of steamships for the Atlantic trade whether 
or no Government consents to grant a subsidy. The 
negotiations with the Government are still pro- 
ceeding, but a decision can scarcely be arrived at till 
after Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s return. But in any event 
the directors feel that it is imperative, now the Canadian 
Pacific has found its power, that it must be so situated 
as to be independent on the Atlantic. There has 
been alarm in Canada ever since the sudden rise in 
Canadian Pacific shares that the Americans were 
attempting to get a controlling interest among the 
shareholders ; and this decision to establish a fast line 


| between Canada and Liverpool has been prompted, not 


only by ambition for commercial development, but by 


that half the tonnage which in the future may be added | the direct menace of Mr. Morgan’s combination. 


When the new lines are started the holding of shares 
is likely to be safeguarded on the same principles as our 
Government’s arrangement with the Cunard Company. 


It is just as well that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
resigned when he did; but one may wonder at the 
reason. His speech at Bristol, at least in the final 
section, proves that he was never more himself than 
now. The war, the fiasco in China, the growth of 
empire have brought upon him this single conviction, 
that the time has come for retrenchment : for a reduced 
army, for a stationary navy. It is amusing to see that 
now he has gone from the ministry the Liberal press 
has decided to commend him as the best type of the 
old-fashioned Tory; and if the phrase predicates such 


| obstinate reliance on the past as was the mark of the 


Tory squire of fiction the commendation is deserved. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach who evidently enjoyed the freedom 
which he could claim as a private member, touched the 
centre of the present trouble at the War Office when he 
said that promotion had too often depended on other 
qualities than professional efficiency.. But the ex- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer by his dreary insistence 
on the evils of extravagance made it too’ clear that his 
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desire to reform the War Office is, due less toa sense of 
its technical inefficiency than to a mania for financial 
retrenchment, a mere dislike of spending. He reached 
some excellent conclusions by false premises. 


In the Cape Parliament on Tuesday Colonel Crewe, 
on his motion that the Government should proceed with 
the new registration of voters, urged that this should 
be the last session of the Parliament. The position is 
an extraordinary one. Sir Gordon Sprigg, fearing that 
the ten vacancies, if filled up might not give him his 
Progressive majority, delayed to issue writs and instead 
of trusting to the elections secured a majority by going 
over to the Bond. More than this the percentage of 
disfranchisements and the changes in registration have 
been such that the present set of members are utterly 
unrepresentative of the constituencies. Itis Sir Gordon 
Sprigg’s clear duty, as Dr. Smartt insisted, to complete 
the registration and take the sense of the country as 
soon as the estimates are passed. Instead, Sir Gordon 
Sprigg makes a petulant complaint that loyalists are 
conspiring to drive him from the office which he loves ; 
and makes this imaginary conspiracy his justification 
for selling his party, contradicting the principles of 
constitutional government and snubbing loyalist depu- 
tations. The ‘‘Cape Times” practically announces a 
revolt of the Progressives, and suggests its opinion of 
him by dubbing him ‘‘ the little minister ”’. 


Lord Milner’s first journey of inspection through the 
Western Transvaal has done much not only to add to 
his own knowledge of the feelings of the people but to 
make the people well acquainted with him. A deal 
of trouble has been taken by a number of people to 
convert Lord Milner and Mr. Chamberlain into the 
sort of bad bogey with which children are frightened. 
The more ignorant Boers are no doubt ready enough 
to believe the ludicrous stories of their dramatic bad- 
ness. The very appearance of Lord Milner, his readi- 
ness to discuss with the people their prospects, his 
prompt correction of any slips of justice that he came 
upon seem to have surprised the people and pleased 
them equally. As the telegrams suggest they have 
been used to patriarchal government. No doubt a part 
of Mr. Kruger’s influence was due to his shrewdness 
as a judge, and the country is full of the tales of his 
judgments. The immediate grievances which were 
told to Lord Milner on the village greens were chiefly 
concerned with the difficulty of getting oxen and build- 
ing material; and he had many questions to answer 
about the coming of the compensation money. On the 
whole the spirit of the people was satisfactory and 
there were more signs of quarrels among the different 
parties of the Boers than of sullenness towards the 
Eoglish. 


It is a happy comment on the impudent demand in 
the manifesto of the generals for ‘‘a large sum” to 
educate the children of burghers that the largest item 
in the Budget of the Orange River Colony is for educa- 
tion. Many of the Boers with whom Lord Milner con- 
versed showed both eagerness for education and some 
appreciation of the educational work in the camps. 
The account of the finances of the Orange River Colony 
gives astonishing proof of the success with which the 
government of the country was carried on while it was 
sull ringed with war. The accounts even show a 
balance for the completed financial year, though the 
result is largely attained by the absence of expenditure. 
In the Transvaal the reopening of the Barberton and 
Pietersberg gold mines caused a rush almost as if a new 
field had been discovered. It is a good sign that the 
confidence in the mines in Africa is not greatly 
affected by the diffidence of the European Stock 
Exchanges. 


A succession of announcements have appeared in the 
German press that the Boer Generals are to have an 
audience with the Kaiser. At least half that has been 
said on the subject may be discounted; but some 
of the information has the air of being inspired 
and certainly an interview is being discussed between 
the Generals and the German authorities. There is not 








the slightest objection to the German Emperor inter- 
viewing as many British subjects as express a desire 
to see him and discuss the prospects in. South Africa. 
On the other hand one should admire a man with such 
numerous business avocations for putting aside an 
hour for the concerns of people who have only their 
own interests to serve. But it is hard to understand why 
this possible meeting should have aroused such wide 
interest. It really does not matter at all whether the 
Generals see the Emperor or whether they donot. He 
is much too good a friend of England to encourage the 
Generals as he encouraged Mr. Kruger on a certain 
occasion; and he is much too careful a guide of 
German interests to put himself out for the sake of 
people who have no particular concern with his 
country. It should be enough for the three musketeers 
that they are the only people from whom the German 
army has consented to take a lesson in modern tactics. 
Perhaps it is tactics that the Kaiser will discuss with 
them. 


Lord Dudley’s term in Ireland has begun with a 
series of trials for more or less seditious utterances, 
and with the extension of the Crimes Act. The per- 
verted activity of the United Irish League made the 
steps necessary and the Government has done what in 
Cape Colony Sir Gordon Sprigg has feared to do. 
But Lord Dudley, if he may be identified with the 
sentiments of his opening speech, is happily not one 
of those politicians, and they have been too common, 
who are likely to judge Irish problems or Irish people 
by the help of vicious analogies. We are, or were, 
a commercial people; the Irish always have been an 
imaginative people, and the only hope of a happy con- 
clusion for the misunderstandings between Irish and 
English is some interchange of qualities. If Ireland 
had the commercial prosperity of Lancashire there 
would be an end of the Irish question. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway killed the annexationist movement in 
Canada. Inthe same way the extension of railways, 
the development of the country and its industries, are 
the true remedies for Irish unrest. Lord Dudley is 
right. Commerce might save Ireland; politics are 
likely to continue to ruin her. 


The Revenue Returns just issued are excellent. The 
Exchequer receipts for the past six months show an 
advance over the corresponding period of the previous 
year of no less than 47,282,634. The only moral which 
the taxpayer will be inclined to extract is that in cir- 
cumstances of such abounding national prosperity it is 
quite clear he is overtaxed. Customs, Excise, Estate 
Duties, the Post Office have all gone ahead in a way 
which must be exceedingly gratifying to the new Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and unless there should be a 
serious falling off in some direction in the next half-year, 
he is assured of a good surplus. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach expected an advance of four and a half millions 
in Customs duties on the year: the increase on the six 
months falls short of that figure only by £67,000. 
Such expansion in the national income inspires con- 
fidence that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will see 
his way next spring to consider other claims than those 
of the Debt and the Sinking Fund. 


The favourable rains which have recently fallen 
throughout India seem to have now assured good 
harvests and easy prices in all provinces. There is no 
longer any reason to fear that the shadow of famine 
will darken the Imperial celebrations at Delhi which 
are to usher in the New Year. Reports recently cir- 
culated concerning Lord Curzon’s health fortunately 
prove to be groundless. The great Durbar will, it is 
now certain, attract many visitors of distinction besides 
the Duke of Connaught from England. Fresh from 
the ceremonies at Westminster they will be able to 
compare the pageantry of the West with the most 
picturesque display of Eastern magnificence which 
India has seen since the days of the great Moghul 
emperors. The political significance of the gathering 
will give it a place in history quite apart from its spec- 
tacular grandeur. Not even Akbar himself could have 
collected so vast an assemblage of loyal India at his 
capital. For this reason alone the function scarcely 
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needed the vigorous and powerful defence which Lord 
Curzon has offered to those captious critics of Indian 
affairs who find it their duty to oppose every measure 
of the Government. There can be no doubt about 
either the popularity or the advantages of an assem- 
blage which draws together all the chiefs and rulers of 
India in common homage to their Sovereign under con- 
ditions so entirely in accordance with native tastes and 
precedents. 


The outbreak in Macedonia and Albania comes as an 
unpleasant reminder to Russia that it is not always 
easy to keep a storm, even one of your own raising, 
under proper control ; and it hints to the world that 
behind the outbreak is ‘‘the Shadow”, and that not 
“the Shadow” round which Mr. Cust’s wit so often 
played when the “ Pall Mall Gazette” ‘‘ blazed the 
comet of a season”. It was obvious that the Shipka 
Pass celebrations would encourage the Macedonian re- 
volutionaries, and so before the Grand Duke Nicholas 
Nicholaievich started on his journey the arch-conspirator 
Sarafof was arrested, and even Prince Ferdinand’s 
dummy President of the Macedonian League was taken 
in charge by the police. According to all the Russian 
rules of the game this should have ensured quiet in the 
insurrectionary party, but unfortunately the Bulgarian 
ex-colonel Jankoff was left out of the calculation. In 
the Balkans there are plenty of men, with nothing to 
lose and everything to gain, and Jankoff, seeing his 
principal rivals laid by the heels, took immediate ad- 
vantage of the opportunity and started raiding on his 
own account with a body of 3,000 brigands, amateur 
and professional. The ways of Russian diplomacy are 
so subtle and tortuous that Jankoff may well be excused 
for imagining that he was playing the Tsar’s game, 
when he saw his Prince, accompanied by a Russian 
Grand Duke and generals and diplomatists in full 
uniform, celebrating on Turkish territory a victory over 
Turkish troops. A simple-minded peasant, for Jankoff is 
little more, could not be expected to understand the deli- 
cate shades of his patrons’ diplomacy, and in his simplicity 
he took the field at the wrong time of year. The snow 
will soon be falling on the mountains, and all good 
Macedonian brigands go home to their winter quarters 
when that happens. The European Chancelleries are 
praying for an early winter, and as for Jankoff, if he 
does not keep out of the way, he will, like so many 
others of his kind, fall a martyr to excess of zeal. 


On Monday morning Emile Zola was found in a 
dying state by the servant who came to wake him, and 
he died before a doctor could be found. A post- 
mortem examination was held and the doctors in 
registering the cause of death marked their astonish- 
ment at the unusual perfection of his constitution: 
the loss of the greatest living novelist was due 
to a miserable accident in the regulation of a gas 
stove. It is no detraction from his genius to say 
that his imagination was of such a calibre as it is 
matural to associate with a powerful physique. His 
great capacity for hard work, another attribute in the 
inevitable comparison with Balzac, did not consti- 
tute his genius, but it perhaps made possible the 
ruthless thoroughness of his realism. and gave 
courage for the compassing and undertaking of his 
huge scheme. His genius no one will dispute, not 
even the Academicians who would not admit him 
among the select. But the justification of his methods 
and matter became the subject of violent discussion 
from the moment of his death. Perhaps this could not 
‘be avoided ; but it is a pitiable thing that the political 
animosities which were aroused by his championship of 
‘Dreyfus should have re-emerged in all their bitterness 
upon the news of his death. It is more fit while the 
pity of his death is fresh chiefly to remember the fact 
of his genius. What has the Dreyfusard, or the 
Republican, or the Semite or the anti-Semite to do 
with that ? 


We wonder what the late Mr. John Walter would 
have said to the leader in the ‘‘ Times” on the late M. 
‘Zola. It isnot so many years since Mr. Vizetelly was 
‘cast into prison for publishing a translation of Zola’s 
novels. And here we have the ‘‘ Times”, the organ par 











excellence of the hyper-seasitive morality of the upper 
middle class, devoting a leading article to a searching 
and enthusiastic appreciation of the Rougon-Macquart 
series, and particularly ‘‘LaCurée”’! Matthew Arnold 
would have been delighted by this exhibition of rakish- 
ness in the representative of the bourgeoisie, whose 
want of knowledge of life he was always deploring. 
The truth is that the British public was so pleased with 
the part Zola took in the Dreyfus affair that its opinion 
of his books underwent a revolution, which was “of 
course as illogical as the opinions of that body usually 
are. 


The annual conference of the National Sea Fisheries 
Protection Association was held this year not in 
London but at Grimsby. Perhaps in a different 
atmosphere the meeting would not have pleaded so 
unanimously for a Government Fishery Department. 
Everyone will admit the great national importance of 
the fisheries ; and in this industry, as in commerce, the 
advantages of applied science have been neglected. 
Too little, for example, has been done in the investi- 
gation of the habits of deep-sea fish. Regulations are 
wanted as to the protection of fisheries and the pre- 
vention of undersized fish being killed, and in many 
ways, such as the extension of telegraph facilities, 
more help might be given by Government. But the 
confidence in the reformatory power of a department 
is hard fully to appreciate. When the deputation waits 
on Mr. Balfour he will no doubt feel that the desire for 
a new department is a real, if unconscious, compliment 
to existing departments. But where is the multipli- 
cation of departments and the expense they entail to 
stop: at fisheries, at railways, at motors? 


On Thursday Lord Reay made the usual annual 
statement of the work of the London School Board. 
With intention, wider perhaps than he confessed, he 
began with a succession of illustrations of the hard 
work which membership of the Board entailed, giving 
a rather needless testimonial to the labours of the 
members. There is no desire to call in question their 
self-devotion. His indication that it is still difficult in 
some places to obtain efficient teachers goes to prove 
that the payment of teachers, much as it has increased, 
is still less than it should be. Whatever the economies 
of the future the proper payment of teachers and due 
reduction of pupils allotted to each must not be com- 
promised. It is only in this way that primary education 
may hope to be as successful in training character and 
intellect as in imparting more or less indigestible pieces 
of knowledge. The increase in the percentage of at- 
tendances, which, it is remarkable, is highest among 
the Jew communities, is good. sign at any rate of the 
growing appreciation of the work of education. 


Important alterations in the organisation of the 
London Fire Brigade have been suggested by Captain 
Wells and are likely to be agreed upon. Some ex- 
aggerated and inaccurate sketch of these reforms has 
been published, and a rumour that Captain Wells was 
intending to resign gained some publicity till it was 
officially denied by Captain Wells himself. There is 
need of reform both in equipment and in men. The 
City requires a new station, which shall make it inde- 
pendent of the Southwark station; and both the City 
and the outlying districts are in need of more personal 
control. Reformation is likely to proceed very much 
on these lines. The new City station is likely to be 
begun soon and some additional officers, selected 
possibly from naval men, will be appointed. 


On Wednesday and Thursday next at Oxford will be 
celebrated the tercentenary of the Bodleian Library. 
The chief ceremony will be the holding of a congre- 
gation in the Sheldonian followed by the giving 
of degrees; and representatives of libraries from all 
over the world will be present. But the library itself is 
what they will come to see. Wherever the Bodleian 
may be put in the category of libraries there is no place 
in the world so instinct with the sentiment which gives 
their value to the riches of a library. Adaptation to 
environment was never more philosophically illustrated 
than in that most typical corner of Oxford where the 
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Radcliffe and the Old Schools stand. It would literally 
take a thousand years to make such another home for 
the books of the ages. The public orator on Thursday 
will no doubt put into unimpeachable Latin King James’ 
‘‘unfulfilled condition” : “if I were nota King, I would 
be a University man; and if it was so that I must be a 
prisoner, I would desire no other durance than to be 
chained in that library with so many noble authors ”’, 
But it was Sir Thomas Bodley who did the good thing, 
not King James, who after his manner said it, that will 
deserve the honour. It has been pointed out that two 
of his descendants, and of his name, men of distinction 
in art and letters, will be present. Sir Thomas Bodley, 


according to Shakespeare’s iterated theme, ‘‘lives 
twice ”. 


There appears to be a slight hitch over Mr. Carnegie’s 
intended gift of thirty thousand pounds for Free 
Library purposes in Marylebone : several brazen people 
in authority dare to criticise the offer in its present 
form. Mr. Carnegie might justly feel ruffled. But 
why before now has he not seen his way to come to the 
aid of one of the great English Universities? If we are 
to believe a writer in ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”, who 
makes an imposing parade of his figures, Oxford 
greatly needs capable financiers. Here then is a great 
chance for Mr. Carnegie. He might add a commercial 
wing to, say, the Bodleian. And we are sure he would 
feel so entirely at home at Oxford; would so soon 
be steeped in the spirit of the place that is always 


““whispering from her towers the lost enchantments of 
the Middle Ages”, 


American Rails have been extremely active and 
occupied chief attention in stock markets. At the 
commencement of the week the unexpectedly favour- 
able statement of the New York Associated Banks im- 
parted a steady tone to this section, but prices subse- 
quently relapsed sharply, and the market in Wall Street 
became quite demoralised owing to the extreme tight- 
ness of money. The announcement that in future 
American banks will not be required to carry a 
reserve against Government deposits afforded con- 
siderable relief to the New York money market, 
which resulted in a general advance in prices, but 
speculation has been checked to a certain extent. 
The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad Com- 
pany have declared a half-yearly dividend at the rate 
of 2 per cent. on the Common Stock. The Bank 
of England rate of discount was raised on Thurs- 
day to 4 per cent., the movement having been ren- 
dered necessary by the heavy falling off in the reserve 
which has diminished 425712,274, the total now being 
423,016,229 or 44% per cent. of the liabilities compared 
with 53% per cent. last week. The advance in the 
official rate, although not unexpected, had at first an 
adverse effect upon markets, but an improvement 
quickly took place on the removal of uncertainty. 


Home railway traffics were once more of a satis- 
factory nature, those of the North-Eastern and Great 
Northern being the only poor showings on the list. 
This market, however, remains dull in the absence of 
support The announcement is made that the Midland 
Company have purchased the Belfast and Northern 
Counties Railway. The willingness of buyers of Consols 
to pay 43 per cent. in order to continue their opera- 
tions for the month points to the fact that there is still 
a weak bull account open in the premier security. It is 
announced that Japan will offer in London next week a 
five per cent. loan of fifty million yen, or five millions 
sterling ; it is expected that the issue will be made at 
par. The Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway, after 
transferring £5,000 to the pension fund, announces a 
balance dividend of 4 per cent., making 7 per cent. for 
the year for the fourth successive time, and carrying 
forward the substantial balance of 493,390, as com- 
pared with £15,900 a year ago. Kaffirs after being 
weak improved on _ purchases against options, and 
closing of bear accounts. Westralians have shown 
some slight signs of activity, but stagnation continues 
to prevail in the West African department. Consols 93t. 
Bank rate 4 per cent. (2 October). 


THE CUNARD AND THE COMBINATION. 


\A\JE much doubt whether the public, after looking 
coolly into the matter, will be so complacent as 
Mr. Gerald Balfour was at Sheffield on Tuesday in 
setting out the terms of the arrangements with the 
Anglo-American Shipping Combination and the Cunard 
Line. The so-called safeguards against the former are 
illusory. Wehave still to trust to Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s 
good intentions and benevolence towards us and to Mr. 
Pirrie’s and his fellow-directors’ patriotism, which has 
been so conspicuous from the outset. With empressment 
Mr. Balfour dwelt on the provisions that the directors of 
the companies should be British and that a ‘ reasonable 
proportion” of the men on board the Trust’s vessels 
should be British. The first is no restriction at all. It 
alters nothing. The real point is who will form the exe- 
cutive of the Trust ; who will direct the general policy 3. 
who will form the Federal Government over the several 
firms? For the success of Trusts, as we had occasion 
to say recently, it is essential that the executive should 
exercise a strong controlling and directive force over 
the operations of the individual members of the Trust. 
The initiative, the policy, the energy must come from it, 
and if failure is not to result, especially where a Trust 
is SO Overcapitalised as the Combination is, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that power shall be concentrated in the 
hands of the executive in order to secure the best busi- 
ness management. But the agreement says nothing 
about the constitution of the Trust’s executive. It is 
left exactly as it was before ; and the original fears that 
we expressed about American control of the Trust are 
as valid to-day as they were when Mr. Pirrie vouched 
for Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s innocence of intention 
towards British trade. The arguments then were 
that it mattered nothing, so long as the Trust 
was under American control, that the British 
firms kept their British flags flying. They are 
now just as they were then. There _are no more 
British representatives on the executive now than 
were provided for by the constitution of the Trust. 
We have nothing by which we can retaliate on the 
Trust if it takes measures for injuring British trade. 
No provision binds it, as the Cunard Company is 
bound—in Lord Inverclyde’s language—‘‘not to un- 
duly raise freights or to give any preferential rates 
to foreigners”; and if it were so bound how could 
we punish it? Not by withdrawing any subsidy be- 
cause we do not have any hold over it by giving 
one. We have agreed, in consideration for _the 
empty undertakings it has entered into, to continue 
to treat the companies of the Combination on an 
equality with other British companies in respect of any 
services, whether postal, military or naval, which the 
Government may require from the British mercantile 
marine. If we had not made the agreement we might 
have done something in this way, but now we have 
not even left ourselves any means of retaliation. A 
more futile pretence of a ‘‘sanction” to an agree- 
ment could not be made than that contained in the 
clause which provides for putting an end to the 
arrangement on the part of the Government. Passing: 
by the objection that the Government gains nothing 
of importance even if the agreement is carried out, 
what does the Combination lose if the Government 
puts an end toit? This it may do in the event of the 
Combination pursuing a policy hostile to the British 
mercantile marine, or hostile to British trade. Let it be 
supposed that in some way or other the Government gets 
an advantage by the agreement. It wants to retain 
this in face of some policy hostile to British trade 
started by the Combination. It threatens to withdraw 
from the agreement. The Trust says Do so: we lose 
nothing by that but the chance of getting some of your 
work under contract. We shall be exactly in the posi- 
tion we were in before the Combination entered into any 
agreement with you at all, when you were in such a 
panic about its formation. All the precautions about 
the British flag and the British directors, and British 
manning of vessels go by the board, and we are not hit 
by anything which can induce us to give up the policy 
we have decided on. Bi be. 
The case of the agreement with the Cunard Line is 
quite different. Here is a substantial bargain in 
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which something is to be done on each side which it 
can fairly be argued is for the other. Here is a 
definite policy, and the Cunard Line has engaged very 
definitely to aid in carrying it out. The restrictions 
placed upon it mean something, and if the conditions 
are not observed the subsidy, a very considerable one, 
can be withdrawn. So far as the naval policy is con- 
cerned the Government secures its object and retains a 
control over the Cunard which has been lost over the 
vessels belonging to the Trust. We have induced the 
Cunard by a substantial subsidy not to leave us in the 
dilemma in which we have been left by the Combina- 
tion. The Cunard has now perhaps no motive, or at 
least it has not so much, for joining the Trust. It 
is in a better position than it was for competing in 
ordinary shipping business with what might have been 
a rival too formidable successfully to compete against. 
That is the value to the Cunard Line, in spite of Mr. 
Gerald Balfour’s protest that the subsidy does not go 
beyond paying for the actual services rendered to the 
Government. We are not finding fault with the prin- 
ciple. On the contrary we would proclaim it openly. 
If we can keep the mercantile trade of the Atlantic 
or any other ocean in the hands of British traders by 
subsidies we would subsidise. The Cunard Line has 
been retained, and indirectly the agreement does some- 
thing for British trade. It is because the nation was 
anxious about the effect of the Combination on the British 
shipping trade that it hoped some definite course would 
be taken for the purpose. Evidently the agreement 
with the Combination has no such protective effect ; 
and in the case of the Cunard, where the agreement has 
some such effect, we have an apology for the only 
element in that agreement which produces it. And 
what is the apology? An argument about conceding 
to the Americans a fair share of the trade in the 
Atlantic! Mr. Gerald Balfour would seem desirous of 
emulating the legendary politeness of the British at 
Fontenoy with their request to the French to fire first. 
That is not business and it was not the American’s idea 
of business when they planned the combination. Was 
that scheme designed on a nice discrimination as to 
what was a fair division between England and the 
United States? This might as sensibly be argued as 
that this is the principle on which the Trusts have ruined, 
or are trying to ruin, every trade but their own in Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan’s country. Mr. Gerald Balfour’s 
doctrine of an a priori fair share of trade is absurd. 
Every nation will try to get as much as it can regard- 
less of other people’s ‘‘ fair share”. We have to take 
this into account, and if our trade is threatened with 
Trusts, or any other modern device, we must adapt our- 
selves to the actual facts, even though it is ‘‘ our 
cousins on the other side of the Atlantic” who are 
trying to cut our throats. The operation is none the 
pleasanter for the relationship. The particular question 
of the ultimate success of the Combination in the fight for 
the Atlantic trade is yet in doubt. It subserves other 
American Trust interests which affect our trade very 
seriously. If it does succeed, are we to take Mr. 
Gerald Balfour’s doctrine as to subsidies as intended to 
be a declaration that Governments have no duty in such 
matters? That is an impossible doctrine held by no 
otek nation in the world but England=if indeed held 
y her. 


SIR MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH ON ECONOMY. 


STATESMAN who has sat in Parliament for 

‘nearly forty years and served his Sovereign in 
high office for nearly twenty years has not only earned 
his repose, but is in an ideal position to give his country- 
men advice. When Sir Michael Hicks-Beach speaks 
‘‘ with the freedom that belongs to a private member 
but with the knowledge that official life has given him ”’, 
his words are well worth heeding. It is impossible not 
to discern in the ex-Chancellor’s speech on Monday at 
West Bristol a subacidity of tone which suggests that 
if, as he reminded us, he has successfully financed the 
most costly war we have waged for a century, the feat 
has been accompanied by a good deal of friction 
between him and his colleagues. The temper of Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach has never been one of the sweetest, 
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and we can well imagine that when he ‘spoke 
plainly ” to the Cabinet about the growing expenditure, 
some heat was generated. Some traces of this un- 
pleasantness are we think observable in Sir Michael’s 
remark that the credit of the successful termination of 
the war was much more due to ‘‘the patience of 
the great English people” than to the Government. 
There is much truth in this, of course. It is idle 
to compare Great Britain with countries governed by 
an autocrat like the Tsar of Russia or by a quasi- 
autocrat like the German Emperor. But we feel pretty 
sure that France would not have persevered with this 
war for two years and a half. Every reverse would 
have been followed by a change of Ministry, while a 
disaster like Colenso would probably have brought 
about a change of dynasty. The patience of the 
English people and their confidence in the ultimate 
issue, were really very remarkable, and quite deserve 
Sir Michael’s tribute. But the member for West Bristol 
might have remembered that the War Office despatched 
nearly 300,000 men to South Africa, and that its organ- 
isation was only intended for the equipment and de- 
spatch of an army of 70,000 men. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach indeed admitted that Mr. Brodrick has been con- 
fronted with an impossible task, namely, to reform the 
War Office and to carry on a great war at the same 
time. But now that the war is over, we hope that 
what Sir Michael says about War Office expenditure 
and appointments in the army will be laid to heart by the 
Secretary of State. No action can be taken until the 
Commission of Inquiry, from which the ex-Chancellor of 
the Exchequer we will not say hopes, but expects piquant 
disclosures, has reported. We are not at present in a 
position to say what are the defects in the financial 
administration of the War Office, and we therefore 
leave the subject alone. But with regard to ‘‘the 
selections for appointments and promotion”, every 
man of the world knows that ‘‘ outside influences ” are 
allowed to interfere in a manner that as Sir Michael 
says, ‘‘ would never be tolerated in any well-organised 
department of the Civil Service’. Why this should be 
so is not very clear, unless it is because it is more 
difficult to decide upon the merits of an officer than of 
a civil servant, or because, as John Bright once very 
rudely said, ‘‘the Army was a huge system of outdoor 
relief for the sons of the aristocracy”. Whatever the 
cause of this outside interference, it is generally recog- 
nised that in future it will have to be exercised more 
rarely and with greater discretion. That favouritism 
and social influence will disappear from the manage- 
ment of the Army, we do not believe, human nature 
being what it is. But officers of brains, who take 
their profession seriously, will certainly have a 
better chance of advancement than heretofore, and 
that alone will be a great reform, for which we 
ought to be thankful. 

But it is naturally on the subject of our national 
expenditure that the words of Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach will carry most weight. Sir Michael has 
been custodian of the public purse for seven years 
and in two administrations, those of 1895 and 1go2. 
The only difference between the former Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the SaturDAy REVIEW. has 
been on the subject of Free Trade. We have thought 
and said plainly more than once, that Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach missed opportunities of broadening the 
basis of taxation by a recurrence to the tariff; and 
we have been irritated occasionally by what seemed 
to be the mechanical repetition of economic formulz 
learned in the days of Stuart Mill. But apart from his 
adherence to the doctrines of his youth, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach has been a very good Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, a much more successful one than his pre- 
decessor, Lord Goschen, with all his early City train- 
ing. Sir Michael applied his surpluses in a judicious 
manner to statesmanlike purposes, and he raised huge 
loans without disturbing the national credit on the 
money market. We are therefore all the more im- 
pressed (and we may add the better pleased) by the 
grave warning which he addresses to the nation on the 
growth of our annual expenditure. Extraordinary 
expenditure upon a war does not of course affect 
the question. But in the last seven years our 
ordinary expenditure has increased at the rate of 
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53 millions a year. In the decade the ordinary 
national expenditure has increased 4o per cent. and the 
population 10 per cent. ‘‘If they did not stop”, ex- 
claimed Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, ‘‘a shilling income- 
tax would probably be insufficient for the means of the 
country even in time of peace, and the people who 
now complained of a small tax on sugar and corn 
would be face to face with heavy taxation, not only on 
these, but on many other great articles of popular con- 
sumption”. Exactly : and it is not until these people 
are face to face with taxation, we do not say heavy but 
reasonable taxation, on some of the great articles of 
popular consumption, that we shall have any move- 
ment from the constituencies to check this great and 
growing evil of public extravagance. That is just 
the reason why we are and always have been in favour 
of indirect taxes, because they are the only taxes which 
the masses pay, and they do not feel those which they 
contribute at present. Sir Michael Hicks - Beach, 
as a Free Trader, has to be sure other reme- 
dies. He thinks that the nation could do with a 
smaller if a better army, and that for the coming 
year at all events there is no necessity for in- 
creased expenditure on shipbuilding. Great Britain 
has just made such an enormous addition to the 
Empire that we doubt the feasibility of diminishing 
our naval and military expenditure at present. If we 
are to prevent its automatic increase, we agree with 
the member for West Bristol that we must remember 
that finance depends upon policy. To borrow an 
Americanism, we have bitten off as much as we can 
chew, and a quiescent and conciliatory foreign policy 
for a few years to come would not be a bad thing. 
We must not try to occupy the whole earth, and we 
should occasionally recollect that other nations have 
their aspirations and dreams of expansion. But that 
there will be any consistent and effective demand for 
economy from the voters until articles of consumption 
are taxed, we do not believe. 


COMPROMISE AND THE EDUCATION BILL. 


aS air is full of proposals termed compromises by 
their authors with intentional or unintentional 
irony designed to transform the Education Bill. Most 
of them are not easily distinguishable from schemes 
for absolutely depriving voluntary schools of all their 
characteristic features. They are one and all from 
the Bishop of Hereford’s scheme, devised by him in 
conjunction with Dr. Paton a nonconformist minister 
of Nottingham, down to Mr. Birrell’s and Mr. ‘Perks’ 
unmixed nonconformity and inconsistent with the 
principle of the Bill that the voluntary school as an 
organisation for denominational teaching shall remain 
unaffected. They are all propositions that distinctive 
religious teaching shall in future be supplied by the 
denominations extraneously and independently of the 
school system. In the Bishop of Hereford’s scheme the 
clergy or ministers of the denomination are to have free 
access to the school at suitable times for the purpose of 
giving denominational instruction to the children of 
parents who desire such instruction. The management 
of the school is to consist of one-third appointed by the 
denomination which owns the school, one-third of 
managers appointed by the Local Education Authority, 
and the remaining third by the parish meeting or 
through the parish council. The necessary rules as to 
prayers, hymns, and general Biblical instruction would 
be made by the Local Education Authority. All the 
schools under the County Councils or the Boroughs 
would be subject to these rules, so that no distinction 
would exist between what are now denominational 
schools and those we know as Board Schools. What- 
ever religious teaching were given as part of the school 
curriculum would be arranged by an outside authority and 
not by the denominational management. If this scheme, 
extraordinary as being supported by a Bishop, does not 
take the management out of the hands of the denomi- 
nation altogether we cannot imagine what would. All 
that is left to them is the right to require that the head 
teacher shall be a member of the denomination. The 
other posts would be open to members of any religious 
denomination. This concession really emphasises the 














fact of the virtual extinction of denominational schools 
as such under a scheme of this kind. It is the Board 
School plan of indistinctive religious teaching in which 
teachers of every shade of opinion that can be called 
religious may take some part however perfunctorily. 

It is a perversion of language to call such proposals 
as these compromises. A compromise in this matter 
can only be an arrangement which leaves the ordering 
of the religious teaching with the denominational 
managers while it places them in every other respect 
under the control of a public authority. The Educa- 
tion Bill goes as far as it is possible in the direction of 
popular control without giving up the principle of the 
denominational schools, though alterations in detail as 
to representation on the Trust body, or in the direction 
of some such compromise as that suggested by Sir Wm. 
Walrond, may be still open. Unless that principle is sur- 
rendered none of the so-called compromises could be 
incorporated in the Education Bill. If the denomina- 
tionalists insist on its being preserved there can be no 
escaping the fight to the finish to see whichis the stronger 
party, except by the Government throwing over the whole 
of its educational policy. This would mean that a com- 
prehensive system of national education would become 
impossible. Mr. Haldane has shown that the Liberal 
party could not establish a general School Board 
system if they came into power to-morrow, and 
it would find itself in a worse position than that 
in which Mr. Gladstone was in 1870 when with a 
large majority he failed to accomplish this very thing. 
Another withdrawal therefore of the Bill would be a 
betrayal of education by the only party which has any 
chance of giving us a Bill which, in the opinion of all the 
educational authorities, is inspired by truly educational 
and not sectarian aims and which has not been devised by 
churchmen but by experts in education. If the Bill is 
to be killed it ought to be in fair fight and the party 
who kills it will then bear the odium. There are 
rumours that the Government is intending to give way 
to what Sir John Gorst calls all those sectional interests 
by which measures are decided in the House of Com- 
mons quite irrespective of their merits. Mr. Balfour’s 
letter on Friday should be assurance sufficient as to the 
Government’s intention to see the thing through. Mr. 
Chamberlain is maliciously supposed to be hastening to 
Birmingham to a conference with the Liberal Unionist 
party where he is to find himself in adilemma between his 
former position of an advocate of the Universal School 
Board solution, as Mr. Haldane calls it, and that of a 
member of the Government which has a Bill for 
settling the difficulties on lines which alone have a 
possibility of success. If the opponents of the 
Bill were amenable to anything in the shape of 
arguments which have convinced men who have 
not lost their heads through the fumes of sectarian 
passion, Mr. Chamberlain would have a very easy 
piece of work before him. The impertinent sugges- 
tions that have been made that the inconsistency of his 
position affords him a chance of becoming the head of 
the forces ranged against the Government by de- 
manding on behalf of the Liberal Unionists the con- 
cession of popular control are merely venomous sneers. 

Do the School Board fanatics of Birmingham suppose 
that popular control can be obtained only by retaining 
the School Board system? That system is only an 
accident. Since Mr. Chamberlain declared himself 
strongly against giving public money to denomi- 
national schools without popular control many things 
have happened. If in those days money had been 
given to denominational schools outside the School 
Board system it would have been given, as the 
grants in aid have been given, from taxation. For 
many years an injustice was committed by leaving 
these schools. to starve without assistance. The 
grants in aid redressed to some extent this grievance 
and the practical necessity of these grants has had to. 
be accepted as a feature of our educational system 
unless and until they are superseded by other financial 
arrangements. Then came the financial arrangements 
under the Education Bill and these men have sufficient 
sense to see what folly it is to talk of martyrdom for 
the difference between rates and taxes. Moreover at 
the same time there is established a machinery of 
popular control such as was originally intended ‘to. 
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supervise the School Boards. Mr. Forster’s educa- 
tional authority was to be a town council committee. 
Now under a more perfect system of local authorities 
the Education Bill proposes that a committee of a 
county council shall control all the schools, voluntary 
as well as others, which are intended by it to form part 
of one co-ordinated system of education. In what way 
is a man to be convicted of inconsistency because on 
reviewing these facts he believes that the principle 
of public control does not stand or fall with the 
machinery of board schools? He sees that the 
question of rate aid to voluntary schools has 
come to be one of educational expediency; and it 
would be a poor sort of consistency to persist in a 
sectarianism which, if successful, would throw back the 
education of the country for years. He will only ask 
himself what the safeguards are that the money given 
to the schools shall be spent for valuable educational 
objects. Mr. Chamberlain would have no difficulty in 
showing that the form devised by the Education Bill is 
one approved by the best educational authorities in the 
country, and that only on grounds altogether remote 
from education is there any possible reason for the pre- 
posterous opposition that is being raised against it. 


EMILE ZOLA. 


N OWADAYS in the hour of death comes the day of 

mortal judgment. A great, or even a merely 
notorious, man does not pass away without the instan- 
taneous appearance of judgments that are most often 
cursory, inadequate, ridiculous. On Monday morning 
the news spread over Paris that Emile Zola, sleeping in 
his bedroom, had been asphyxiated and sent into a 
deeper sleep. Before his eyelids were set in death or 
his body was cold the yellow press of Paris appeared 
full of anecdotes and notes that were insulting in their 
praise or despicable in their censure. Lucien Millevoye 
said (in effect), Let us forget the traitor and rascal 
and remember only the man of letters. A day later he 
pointed out, with characteristic insolence, that though 
the man of letters might be forgotten, the rascal 
and traitor would always be remembered. But after 
all these things are nothing : the calumny of imbeciles 
counts for nothing ; but it is a pity that journals entitled 
to consideration should not have allowed themselves a 
few days for the consideration that Zola, not less than 
themselves, deserved. 

We do not propose to sin in this way in paying our 
tribute to a man who had done, or all but done, his life- 
work manfully and gone to his rest. But a tribute of 
some sort is peremptorily demanded. For years past 
Zola has been the most striking figure in French litera- 
ture : so commanding a figure in literature was he that 
when ke mingled in politics he did not call the attention 
of other nations so much to the man Zola as to the 
peculiar nature of French politics. For nearly a genera- 
tion the eyes of all men have been turned upon him ; he 
has died, died tragically, and the world is very much 
the poorer ; and now that he lies on his deathbed the 
eyes of all are turned upon him in sorrow with as much 
intensity as ever they were in admiration or hatred 
while he was yet in life. In rendering our tribute we 
can venture no more than to remind our readers of the 
vast amount of work he has done, of the tremendous 
fields he undertook to explore and the manner in which 
he explored them. No rigorous comparisons with 
Flaubert, or even his mighty forerunner Balzac, can be 
made; nor dare we criticise the niceties of his art—an 
art (for art it was, of a sort)—unlike anything the world 
had seen before. 

One cannot think of Zola, however, without making 
one or two harmless comparisons between him and 
two other giants of the past century. In most 
respects no authors could be less like Zola than 
Balzac and Victor Hugo; yet they had this in com- 
mon: that their output was enormous. The mere 
number of pages in their books is in each case 
astounding. We believe that the words in Shake- 


speare have been counted; probably the task has been | 


done for Hugo; and should it ever be done for Zola 
he will be found not far, if at all, behind his com- 
patriot. And further they have this in common: that 











each wrote a series of novels intended, taken all 
together, to yield a picture of certain phases of life. 
There is Balzac, with characteristic audacity, trying to 
give us the whole of life; there is Hugo with his 
denunciations, or accusations, of the forces of nature 
that seem to war against mankind ; and lastly there is 
Zola with his picture of French life as he saw it over 
a period of about three generations. There the com- 
parison ends—and perhaps it does not amount to 
much. All we see is that the three men were 
thoroughly French in their determination to systema- 
tise. Had they been born into a younger France, or 
rather into France before she was rejuvenated, they 
might have been amongst the Encyclopedists and had 
their biographies written by Mr. John Morley. In 
method Zola stands nearer to Balzac than to Hugo. 
Hugo’s vast and sweeping modes of dealing with 
things we know; we know how he poetised, idealised, 
romanticised, and let the grey facts of life go hang. 
We know how Balzac joyed in character above all 
things—for was it not his greatest boast that he had 
‘‘created”” more than three thousand characters in the 
‘‘Comédie Humaine”? Zola started out with a single 
family and showed how it spread, and the various 
destinies of its different members, from the period of 
the Second Empire until the fall of France at Sedan ; 
and the number of his characters is comparatively small 
—though many another novelist would be proud of half 
as many, for they amount we believe to twelve hundred. 
All three men were of the tribe of giants: theirs was a 
ceaseless, irresistible volcanic energy—the energy of 
mother nature; they belonged to an order that is now 
extinct. Board schools and penny magazines and half- 
penny journals in England have nearly destroyed the 
class of readers who could rejoice in long books; and 
it is unlikely that we shall for a long time produce the 
type of creative genius who will have the power to 
write them. France has yielded to a passion for mere 
prettiness, for a kind of half-hearted animalism de- 
scribed in a delicate, dainty manner that is called style. 
Tolstoi is the one European—if European he can be 
called—with a touch of the old naiveté, sincerity and 
colossal force which led the authors of an older time to 
attempt seemingly impossible tasks. We by no means 
assume that to have written a long book shows genius ; 
but at any rate to conceive a gigantic plan and carry it 
out consistently shows a power that is sadly lacking in 
Europe to-day. 

Zola set about his task as none had done before. 
Having made up his mind that art was life seen through 
a temperament, having determined to include as much 
of life as was possible in zs art, he, so to speak, 
bought a huge number of note-books and lead pencils, 
and set out to explore actual life when he could, life as 
recorded in books when he could not. Of all he saw 
and all he read he made elaborate notes until at length 
he had or thought he had a clear and true vision of 
some phase of life. No ‘‘selection” for him any more 
than there was for old Homer; he would not for a 
moment have agreed with R. L. Stevenson that the art 
of writing consisted in knowing what to leave ovt: he 
saw all through his temperament and trusted to his 
temperament to enable him to get things in just pro- 
portion. Temperament in the case of Zola meant 
much. His was the temperament above all of a 
reformer as well as of an artist. His note-books once 
crammed with information, he pored over them until he 
saw not only a phase of life but also the ‘‘ lesson ” to 
be drawn from it. The thought of that lesson and the 
passion to implant it modified his conception of every 
character, modified every sentence in the shaping. 
Mere prettiness, style, fine cadences, had no attractions 
for him; they were subordinated to the desire to give a 
picture of life as seen through the temperament of a 
reformer. Of the value of the result we will not speak ; 
that the result was stupendous in scope and, according 
to his own ideal, magnificent in execution only the 
most brainless will deny. That the thing was worth 
doing we firmly believe : to what extent it was worth 
doing may well be decided ten years later, less or more. 
One thing is certain: no more honest artist ever lived : 
he never swerved from the path he had chosen, not even 
when the storm of opposition raged most furiously 
around him. Even in his own life-time he had ‘his 
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reward. In England his translator was sent to gaol 
by a judge and twelve greengrocers ; and soon 
afterwards every man of brains was glad to meet to 
honour the original author. It is true that most fuss 
was made of him by the journalists; and that was 
natural. The journalists recognised that Zola had won 
his victories through a new application of their methods. 
In France he had an immense success with the general 
public. His sales would make the mouth of a Caine or 
a Corelli water. ‘‘ L’Assommoir”’, 142,000; ‘‘ Nana”, 
193,000; ‘‘La Débacle”’, 202,000—these are some of 
the figures. It is true he was never admitted a member 
of the Academy; and that any man of intelligence 
should desire so dubious an honour is one of the 
strangest features in the French character. 

As he was in his art so he was in his workaday life. 
Careless of classic reserve, when all the Academics 
hung aloof, whatever they may have thought, Zola 
came forward and spoke for Dreyfus and against 
the self-confessed forger Esterhazy ; and _ besides 
winning a kind of approximate justice for the man 
he defended raised himself in the opinion of every 
man capable of thinking. That deed will always 
redound to his honour ; but it is as an artist who had a 
great ideal and worked steadily towards it that Zola 
will be remembered. If we cannot say that in his un- 
timely death 


** Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast, no weakness no contempt 
Dispraise or blame—nothing but well and fair ” 


we can say that here was a life splendidly, consistently, 
sincerely, passionately lived. 


WATCHING THE STARLINGS. 


al Be final end and aim of all the gatherings, flights, 

circlings and other ‘‘ skiey ” evolutions of starlings 
at the close of each day is, of course, the entry into 
that dark wood where in ‘‘numbers numberless” yet 
packed into a wonderfully small space, they pass the 
night, clinging beneath every leaf, like the dreams that 
Vergil speaks of. This entry they accomplish in various 
ways. Sometimes, but rarely, they descend out of their 
brown firmament in one perpetual rushing stream 
which seems to be sucked down by a reversed appli- 
cation of the principle on which the column of a water- 
spout is sucked up from ocean ; but their general plan 
is to settle, somewhere, in the neighbourhood of their 
sleeping-place before finally passing to it. They may 
swarm into the adjacent hedges along the line of 
which they move like uproarious rivers of violent life 
and joy, in them and just above them, and should there 
happen to be another thicket or plantation, a field or so 
from their chosen one it is much their habit to enter 
this first and fly from it to the latter. This passage 
from the ante or drawing-room to the dormitory is an 
interesting thing to watch, but it does not take place 
till after a considerable interval, during which the birds 
talk and seem to be preparing themselves for going to 


bed. At last they are ready or the proper time has > 


arrived. The sun has sunk and the still evening waits 
for the stealing night. The babbling sing-song, though 
swollen, now, to its greatest volume, seems—such are 
the harmonies of nature—to have more of silence in it 
than of sound, but all at once, it changes to a sudden 
roar of wings as the birds whirl up and fly across the 
intervening space to their final resting-place. It seems 
then as though all had risen at one and the same 
moment, but, had they done so, the plantation would 
now be empty whilst the entire sky above it would 
be darkened by an immense host of birds. This, 
however, is not the case. There is, indeed, a continu- 
ous stream of them from the plantation, but all or most 
of the while that it is flowing the plantation itself must 
be stocked with still vaster numbers, since it takes, as 
a rule, about half an hour for it to become empty. Itis 
drained, in fact, as a broad sheet of water would be 
by a constant narrower outflow, taking the actual water 
to represent the birds. Thus, though the exodus com- 
mences with suddenness, it is gradually accomplished, 
and this gives the idea of method and sequence in its 
accomplishment. 
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the birds resist, even up to the last moment, the impulse 
to flight, which so many rushing pinions but just above 
their heads may be supposed to communicate, suggests 
some reason for such self-restraint, and gradually, as 
one watches—especially if one comes night after night— 
the reason begins to appear. For a long time the 
current of flight flows on uninterruptedly, hiding with 
its mantle whatever of form or substance may lie 
beneath. But at last the numbers begin to wane, the 
speed, at least in appearance, to flag, and it is then seen 
that the starlings are flying in bands of comparatively 
moderate size, which follow each other at longer or 
shorter intervals. Sometimes there is a clear gap, 
which may be wide or narrow, between band and band, 
sometimes the leaders of the one are but barely 
separated from the laggards of the other, sometimes 
they overlap but, even here, their existence is plain and 
unmistakable. This, as I have said, is towards the end 
of the flight. On most occasions, as on this that I have 
been imagining, nothing of the sort is to be seen at its 
beginning. There is a sudden outrush and no division 
in the continuous line is perceptible. Occasionally, 
however, the exodus begins in much the same way as 
it ends, one troop of birds following another, until soon 
there ceases to be any interval between them. But 
though this band formation is now masked to the eye, 
one may suppose that it still exists and that, as 
there are unseen currents in the ocean, so this 
great and apparently promiscuous stream of birds is 
made.up of innumerable small bands or regiments 
which, though distinct and capable at any moment of 
acting independently, are so mingled together that they 
present the appearance of an indiscriminate host 
moving without order and constructed upon no more 
complex principle of subdivision than that of the 
individual unit. There is another phenomenon to be 
observed in these last flights of the starlings which 
appears to me to offer additional evidence of this being 
the case. Supposing there to be a hedge or any other 
shelter in the birds’ course one can, by stooping behind 
it, remain concealed or unthought of whilst they pass 
directly overhead. One then notices that there is a 
constant and, to some extent, regular rising and 
sinking of the rushing noise made by their wings. It 
is like rush after rush, a maximum roar of sound, 
quickly diminishing, then another roar, and so on in 
unvarying or little varying succession. Why should 
this be? That at more or less regular intervals those 
birds that happened to be passing just above one 
should fly faster, thereby increasing the sound made by 
their wings, and that this should continue during the 
whole flight does not seem likely. It would be method 
without meaning. But supposing that, at certain 
points, the living stream were composed of greater 
multitudes of birds than in the intermediate spaces, 
then, at intervals, as these greater multitudes passed 
above one, there would be an accentuation of the 
uniform rushing sound. Now, in a moderate-sized 
band of starlings, flying rapidly, there is often a thin 
forward or apex end, which increases gradually, or 
sometimes rather suddenly to the maximum bulk in the 
centre, and a hinder or tail end decreasing in the same 
manner. If hundreds of these bands were to fly up so 
quickly, one after another, that their vanguards and 
rearguards became intermingled or even a little 
absorbed into the rest, yet still the numbers of 
each main body ought largely to preponderate over 
those of the combined portions, so that here we should 
have a cause capable of producing the effect in question 
The starlings then—this, at least, is my own conclusion 
—though they seem to fly all together, in one long 
string, really do so in regiment after regiment, and 
moreover there is a certain order—and that a strange 
one—by which these regiments leave the plantation. 
It is not the first ones—those, that is to say, that are 
stationed nearest the dormitory—that lead the flight out, 
but the farthest or back regiments rise first and fly 
successively over the heads ot those in front of them. 
Thus the plantation is emptied from the farther end 
and that part of the army which was, in sitting, the 
rear, becomes, in flying, the van. This, at least, seems 
to be the rule or tendency and precisely the same thing 
is observable with rooks, though in both it may be 
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the collective movements of birds expect the precision 
and uniformity which characterise drilled human armies. 
It is, rather, the blurred image of, or confused approxi- 
mation towards, this that is observable, and this, 
perhaps, is still more interesting. 

One more point; and here again, rooks and starlings 
closely resemble each other. It might be supposed 
that birds thus flying in the dusk of evening, to their 
resting-place, would be anxious to get there and that 
the last thing to occur to them would be to turn round 
and fly in the opposite direction. Both here, however, 
and in the flights out in the morning, we have that 
curious phenomenon of breaking back, which, in its 
more salient manifestations, at least, is a truly marvel- 
lous thing to behold. With a sudden whirr of wings, 
the sound of which somewhat resembles that of a squall 
of wind, still more, perhaps, the crackling of sticks ina 
huge blaze of flame, first one great horde and then another 
tears apart, each half wheeling round in an opposite 
direction, with enormous velocity and such a general 
seeming of storm, stir and excitement as is quite in- 
describable. This may happen over and over again 
and each time it strikes one as more remarkable. It is 
as though a tearing hurricane had struck the advancing 
host of birds, rent them asunder and whirled them to 
right and left with the most irresistible fury. No act 
of volition seems adequate to account for the thing. It 
is like the shock of elements, but the birds are their 
own hurricane, and they rage in order. Having divided 
and whirled about in this gusty, fierce fashion, for a 
moment or so, they seem to hang and crowd in the air, 
and then—the exact process of it is hardly to be gathered 
—they reunite and continue to throng onwards. Some- 
times, again, a certain number, flashing out of the 
crowd, will wheel sharply round in one direction and 
descend in a cloud on the bushes they have just left. 
In these sudden and sharply localised movements we 
have, perhaps, fresh evidence of that division into 
smaller bodies which may possibly underlie all great 
assemblies either of starlings or other birds. 

EpmunD SELous. 








ROMANTIC LANDSCAPES. 
I.—EVENING. 
"THE shadows lie across the field, 
The road in shadow lies ; 


The sun is gold upon the Earth 
And gold upon the skies. 


The cavernous woods hold mysteries, 
The evening with hushed breath 

Waits the harsh hoof-beats of my horse 
Upon the hill of Death. 


IIl.—HicuH Noon. 


When gold was the green of the grass 
And purple the shadow of trees ; 
He watched in sweet pilgrimage pass, 

The joyfully labouring bees. 


Watched dragon-flies’ glittering gleam, 
Heard the reeds’ a soft lullaby croon, 
And greeted Death’s delicate dream 
In the shadows that followed the noon. 


III.—RaIn. 


The grief of the grey evening lies 
Against the sorrowing slopes, 
The huddled corn in longing sighs 

For all its long-held hopes. 


We will go homeward, love, and rest 
And find our life more warm, 
As, your head lying on my breast, 
We listen to the storm. 
ALTHEA GYLES, 


THE CHARACTER OF LOVELACE. 


{pee announcement that Mr. Austin Dobson’s study 

of Richardson will appear very shortly encourages 
the hope that at last we may have something more 
like a thorough and acute analysis of the character of 
Lovelace, than is contained in the numberless criticisms 
that have appeared both in France and in this country, 
from Voltaire down to Miss Thomson’s biography of 
the other day; and that a more philosophic estimate 
of this creation will be arrived at, than that which 
is content to dismiss him—to quote Miss Thomson, 
who, however but follows Macaulay, Sir James 
Mackintosh, Jeffrey, Diderot and the rest of the host 
of critics—‘‘ as a bundle of conflicting and irrecon- 
cileable qualities which could not possibly be found in 
one man”. Others go further and insist that he is an 
abnormal monster upon whom all study of motive is 
wasted, and E. S. Dallas, whose introduction to the 
abridged edition of 1868 contains one of the most 
sympathetic and luminous studies of Clarissa, says 
vehemently ‘‘ One grudges that Lovelace should fall in 
a duel with an honourable man, instead of rolling hand- 
cuffed to his doom in the hangman’s cart”. He even 
refuses to recognise one thread of gold in the dark web 
of Lovelace’s being : and goes so far as to charge him 
with stinginess for the ‘* small amount of pin-money ” 
he proposes to settle upon Clarissa on marriage. 

According then to these critics and judges of 
Lovelace, we must either take our choice, and 
regard (and resent) him as an abnormal monster of 
infamy,—which view involves us in a complete mis- 
apprehension of the whole tragedy of the book, a 
missing of its supreme significance, which, so we 
take it, is the mortal struggle between a man anda 
woman, and that becomes unintelligible and grotesque 
if the man is a ‘‘ monster of infamy ”—or we 
have the equally unsatisfactory and unphilosophic dis- 
missal of him, as a mere bundle of contradictions 
which could not possibly be found in one man. From 
this latter standpoint it is the presentation of a 
number of qualities mutually destructive of one another, 
and exhibiting, not a complex human being under the 
successive influence of particular ideas, feelings and 
passions, but abstract portraiture that has attributes, 
physical and mental, but no organic centre, no key-note, 
which once found—and all characters of sufficient depth 
and force possess this key-note—explains or at least 
throws light on seemingly antagonistic actions and 
motives. , 

In real life we constantly search for this key-note 
and are unable to discover it, and characters remain 
to puzzle and baffle and be misjudged. What figure 
in fiction could be more ‘‘ inconsistent” than Byron? 
What hero of melodrama was ever fashioned out of 
more glaring and perplexing contradictions ; and who, 
after reading his own ‘‘Letters” that have recently 
appeared, by turns calm, voluptuous, impassioned, 
enthusiastic, terse and witty, with their alternate want 
of purity and soaring flight of soul, can in truth feel that 
Lovelace, with his eye for moral beauty, his selfishness, 
his cruelty, his fervid feelings, keen sensations, irre- 
sistible wit and vivacity and demon-like love of plotting, 
is one whit more difficult to ‘‘explain”, label and 
classify, than Byron himself? But the more one studies 
Lovelace, endeavouring to disengage his character 
and temperament from the tragic ruin he causes— 
and thereby getting a more objective insight into the 
inner workings of his being—the more prominent 
become the innermost springs which set in motion 
his own actions and the whole train of circumstances 
that prepare the catastrophe. 

And though it be heresy to say so, the character 
of Lovelace is of even more import as an artistic 
creation than Clarissa, who to some extent has 
been foreshadowed by Shakespeare, whereas, he 
is a new, and we believe wholly original figure 
in fiction. One has only to contrast the im- 
perishable male creation in Fielding’s masterpiece, 
with Lovelace, to recognise how much greater is 
Richardson’s conception, though its execution falls 
far below the consummate craftsmanship of his con- 
temporary. And it is in this distinction between 
the two that we touch the key-note of Lovelace’s 
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character, see the springs of his actions and con- 
flicting emotions, and understand what it is that 
makes him of such profound interest and magnetic 
attractiveness, not only to us, but to his friend, so 
that whilst Belford loathes his schemes he cannot 
abandon him or hate him. 

He is no mere sensualist. Hedoes not pursue animal 
pleasures in the simple, single, uncomplex fashion of 
Fielding’s hero ; but much more because of the intrigues 
with which they are bound up, and for the opportunities 
they give him for his demon-like tricks, often purely 
wanton and mischievous and even involving trouble 
and annoyance to himself, but precisely what one 
sometimes sees in a grown man who has preserved 
great buoyancy of disposition and a permanent exalta- 
tion of high spirits. One sees—there is hardly a letter 
in which one does not recognise this irresistibly—that 
the emotions and sentiments connected with these 
intrigues, give him the same restless zest and stimula- 
tion as are experienced by the hunter determined upon 
capture, yet ever baffled, and finding in his constantly 
escaping prey ever new sensations and reasons for 
relentless pursuit. Lovelace is rather, one feels, a-moral 
than ‘‘infamous”’; he seems only to find mischief in 
the ruining of an innocent woman—and paradoxical 
as it may seem—just because he is so conscious of the 
intense purity of Clarissa, seems bent on her dishonour; 
seems to feel indeed just that irresistible impulse to 
spoil and deface that one often sees in a lively, 
irresponsible child. 

Joined to this virile passion of the hunter, there was 
much in Lovelace of the woman, as there was in 
Richardson’s own genius, and this in the form of a 
vanity which could not endure the notion of defeat or 
slight by a woman. This is indicated in a note which 
is struck early in the story and sustained at intervals 
throughout, and shows how large a part it played not 
only in Lovelace’s own nature, but as one of the pre- 
dominating elements in his relations with Ciarissa, that 
wrought her ruin. He ends the first letter which he 
wrote to Belford after Clarissa’s flight, in this way: 
“ But did I say my joy was perfect? Oh no! It re- 
ceives some abatement from my disgusted pride. For 
how can I endure to think that I owe more to her 
relations’ persecutions than to her favour for me? or 
even as far as I know, to her preference of me to another 
man ? 

‘* But let me not indulge this thought. Were I to 
do so, it might cost my charmer dear, for, let me tell 
thee, dearly as I love her, if I thought there was but 
the shadow of a doubt in her mind whether she pre- 
ferred me to any man living, I would show her no 
mercy.” 

It is in these sentiments, disclosing a vanity that 
could not bear to receive the lightest blow from a 
woman’s hand, and might easily be mortified into 
cruelty, and in others equally, even unnaturally candid 
—for surely no man but a Rousseau would reveal 
himself in the depths quite so unreservedly—that 
Lovelace shows so many of the fundamental, psycho- 
logical traits of a certain type of very quick, vivacious, 
feminine temperament, passing easily to levity and 
license. Herein too is the explanation of those rapid 
changes of feeling and sentiment, more often found in 
women than in men, which one moment under the influ- 
ence of Clarissa’s divinely pure presence, abash him into 
a remorseful grief and tenderness, and the next exhibit 
him to his friend in depths of unmitigated rascaldom, 
reminding one again here of Byron’s swift alternations of 
emotion, gay as a fountain sparkling in the sun one 
moment, the next depressed in spirit to impenetrable 
gloom. Once only is the undaunted spirit of Lovelace 
shaken: and the letter he writes on hearing of Clarissa’s 
death, rises to a tragic height not to be surpassed by 
the two great scenes that stand forth with solemn force 
and grandeur. Richardson, it is said, was troubled by 
his creation of Lovelace. He feared he had made him 
too alluring. It is certain that one cannot hate 
Lovelace with all his wickedness; and the one hope 
thrown out by Richardson of his final redemption, is 
satisfying not less to the moral judgment than to the 
esthetic imagination. 








FRENCH RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT. 


IV.—Tue Est anp THE Paris LYON AND 
ME&pDITERRANEE. 


[eae Est company was incorporated in 1845. Its 
system comprises three main routes, one, the 
most northerly, running from Paris through Meaux and 
Rheims to Givet for Belgium and North Germany, 
another diverging from the first at Meaux and going 
through Epernay, Chalons, and Blesme to the frontier 
at Avricourt near Strasburg, and the third keeping 
more to the southward from Paris through Troyes and 
Chaumont to Belfort and the Swiss frontier at Delle. 
Of these the Belgian line did not reach Givet until 
1862, but the others were finished much earlier, the 
Strasburg line being in operation as far as Chalons in 
1849 and through to Nancy in 1852, while that to 
Switzerland was opened to Chaumont in 1857 and to: 
Belfort in the following year. Not choosing to com- 
pete with the Nord company the Est makes no use of 
its Belgian route for through traffic, but along the central 
main line it works a number of good trains including 
the Orient Express for Strasburg, Munich and the 
East, while over the Paris and Belfast section it carries 
on a smart service connecting the French capital with 
Basle, the great railway junction of central Europe. 
From Basle trains run locally to all parts of Switzer- 
land, southward by the S. Gothard to Italy, and east- 
ward to the Tirol and Austria by way of the Arlberg 
tunnel. To Vienna there are the alternative routes 
through German territory, and to Italy there are also 
the Mont Cenis and Riviera lines, so that the Basle 
through services are subject to considerable competi- 
tion and are generally of a high quality. As a typical 
train may be mentioned that run during the Paris 
Exhibition season in 1900, which leaving Vienna late in 
the morning delivered its passengers, via the Arlberg, 
Basle, and the Est line, at Paris in the following after- 
noon; thus performing the journey notwithstanding 
custom-house delays, severe Alpine gradients, and 
much single line, in little more than one complete day. 
This train, made up of splendid new rolling stock with 
dining-car accommodation, was not, like the old- 
fashioned Continental trains de luxe, confined to first- 
class passengers at excess fares but conveyed holders. 
of ordinary first and second class tickets without 
restriction, and was a good example of what foreign 
railways can do when they choose. Long-distance 
expresses in Europe are in almost every case hampered 
by delays more or less serious for custom-house 
formalities at the various frontiers; hence the actual 
speed of a ‘‘train international” is generally much 
better than would appear from the mere length of time 
occupied on the journey from end to end. 

Besides its Paris services the Est also takes part in 
working the through English expresses to Switzer- 
land which run direct from Calais to Basle and are 
handed over by the Nord company at Laon. These 
trains in view of the keen competition by the Ostende 
route have always been very good. From a military 
point of view the Est system is of the utmost value to 
France. During the Franco-German War the line 
played an important part in the operations; and in the 
end the company suffered severely, for, on the rectifica- 
tion of the frontier which followed the proclamation of 
peace, some 500 miles of its railway passed away into 
German hands. For its passenger rolling-stock, much 
of which is of such dimensions that it would elsewhere: 
be naturally fitted with bogies, the Est like the Midi 
company shows a curious preference for vehicles 
running on two axles only. Travellers on the line 
a few years ago could hardly help noticing the extra- 
ordinary appearance of the express locomotives then in 
use. These ‘‘double-boilered”’ engines seemed to do. 
well enough, but the company has now abandoned 
the design and builds four-cylinder compounds of the 
standard French type, no doubt finding them even more: 
satisfactory. 

The Paris Lyon and Méditerranée is the largest 
railway in France, extending between its termini at 
Paris and Vintimille for a distance greater than that 
between Plymouth and Aberdeen. The main line runs. 
through Dijon, Lyon, Avignon, and Marseilles to Nice, 
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Monte Carlo, and the Italian Riviera at Vintimille. At 
Dijon and Macon two branches hardly less important 
than the main line itself diverge to the east, the one 
leading through Dédle to Besangon and Belfort and to 
Pontarlier, the junction with the Swiss line for Lausanne 
and the Rhone Valley; and the other passing by way 
of Aix-les-Bains to the Mont Cenis tunnel and the 
Italian frontier at Modane. At Culoz another branch 
leaves this and gives access to Geneva. There is also 
aloop which turns off at a junction near Fontainebleau, 
a short distance out of Paris, and which, after running 
due south for several hundred miles through the centre 
of France and opening up amongst other places Vichy, 
Royat, and other well-known health resorts, rejoins the 
main line again near the Mediterranean. About forty 
years ago the P.L.M. acquired certain possessions in 
Algeria, and the mileage worked there by the company 
to-day would in itself constitute quite a respectable 
little British railway system. 

The opening of the great Mont Cenis tunnel in 
October 1871 provided a new route between north- 
west Europe and the south far superior to any other 
then in existence, so superior indeed that the English 
Government, which began to make use of it almost at 
once, was enabled to save a whole day in the overland 
transit of the Indian mails to Brindisi. The lines 
approaching the tunnel on the north side were all in 
the hands of the P.L.M. and the company happy in the 
possession of a valuable monopoly did not hesitate to 
make the most of its advantages. The completion of 
the S. Gothard tunnel ten years later brought a new 
and energetic rival on the scene, and the older route had 
perforce to make some much-needed improvements; 
but when the Simplon tunnel now under construction 
is finished in another three years or thereabouts the 
P.L.M. will once more be in a position of great 
superiority. This last and greatest of the Alpine 
tunnels lies at a much lower elevation than any of the 
others. It starts near Brigue at the head of the Rhone 
‘Valley, and will be accessible from the French com- 
pany’s system either via Pontarlier and Lausanne, via 
the Geneva branch, or as seems most probable by some 
new direct line, the course of which has not yet been 
finally settled. The Simplon route will reduce the 
mileage between London and Paris and Italy, and the 
gradients will be much easier than those of either the 
‘Mont Cenis or S. Gothard, so that, if only an energetic 
service is provided, it should be able to attract as much 
of the through traffic as it can well deal with. 

English travellers as a rule, looking upon the P.L.M. 
main line simply as a means of reaching the Mediter- 
ranean, give little attention to the intermediate places 
passed on the way from Paris to the south coast; but 
with the section beyond Marseilles serving as it does 
Hyéres, Cannes, Nice, Monte Carlo, and Mentone 
besides a host of minor places, they are probably more 
familiar than they are with any other piece of railway 
to be found away from home. The company appears 
to believe that those of our countrymen who visit this 
beautiful district are drawn exclusively from leisured 
classes to whom time and money are of no importance 
whatever, and acting upon this theory it provides a 
train service which is one of the slowest, most 
expensive, and generally inefficient in the world. The 
statement that during the season train after train is 
limited to the conveyance of first-class passengers 
means little in itself, for a so-called second-class 
passenger in the Isle of Wight, for instance, is in a 
much more unfortunate position than those who travel 
first elsewhere. The true test is of course the rate 
charged per mile, and the return made for the money 
received, and when this is considered the accommoda- 
tion given along the Riviera line is really wonderfully 
bad. What the value of the traffic to the company 
must be may be guessed by anyone who cares to spend 
an hour in watching it at some fashionable point during 
the busy time. Probably on no railway in the world is 
so large a profit so easily earned. 

But even the P.L.M. is gradually taking up a less 
ungenerous attitude towards the public, for it has not 
been able altogether to escape the influence of the wave 
of reform which has within the last few years passed 
over the railways of France. The company has built 
a quantity of improved rolling stock which was well 


represented at the late Paris Exhibition, and it has 
quickened some of its trains to an appreciable extent, 
though in the latter respect it still lags far behind the 
Chemin de Fer du Nord. Now that, besides the Bibby 
and Messageries companies, the British mail steamship 
lines running to the East have made Marseilles their. 
principal place of call in the Mediterranean the constant 
stream of overland passengers between that port and 
England has been still further augmented and the 
virtues and shortcomings of the French railways have 
acquired a new interest. The company’s station in 
Paris is very inconveniently situated, but so many trains 
now pass round the city by the suburban line that its 
position has ceased to be of importance to through 
passengers. The coaching stock of the P.L.M. calls 
for no remark. Of the locomotives many have been built 
on a plan which is intended as far as possible to diminish 
the resistance of the air. The front of the engine is 
prolonged forward and tapered off to a sharp edge and 
presents an appearance not unlike that of an old- 
fashioned snow-plough. Other exposed surfaces are 
similarly treated, and whether the design is or is not 
effectual for the purpose for which it is intended there 
can be no doubt of its success as an advertisement. 





BACKGROUNDS AT DRURY 
LANE. 


HETHER Oxford have reason to curse the 
memory of Mr. Rhodes is a point which Time 
alone can settle. Whether those forthcoming bevies 
of young Colonials sans peur et sans reproche, and of 
similar young Americans, will be easily absorbed, with 
all their perfections on their heads, and adapted to their 
environment, or whether they will produce atmospheric 
disturbances, unsettling the traditions of a place whose 
whole charm and use is in the placid maintenance of 
its traditions—whether, in fact, the newcomers will or 
won’t be a great nuisance, we cannot tell until we have 
seen something of them. Meanwhile, the Benign 
Mother has acquired a fame wider than ever came to 
her in the past. She has been enormously puffed by 
the popular press. Her history has been recounted in 
long special articles, and the eccentricities of her 
character have been touched off, not unkindly, in in- 
numerable paragraphs. Her name has been bandied 
freely and knowingly among those classes which had 
hitherto regarded her merely as an annual excuse for 
a bet. And now comes for her the proud corollary of 
being introduced by Mr. Cecil Raleigh, with a flourish, 
into the latest melodrama at Drury Lane. 

Her début, I regret to say, was not an unqualified 
success. She was there to display her well-known 
accomplishment of ‘‘ whispering to us the last enchant- 
ments of the middle age”; and she did her best; but 
somehow the whispers did not get across the footlights. 
One sighed for the Lawn at Ascot, or for the Promenade 
of the Empire Theatre, or for the Central Lobby of the 
House of Commons—for any of those more lurid scenes 
which Mr. Raleigh had lavished on us in other years. 
Oxford in Oxfordshire is as irresistible a city as was 
ever built by Time; but by very reason of one of its 
own dearest charms Oxford is unable to quit herself 
creditably in Drury Lane. She is not hustling enough. 
Some grey walls and towers, some old men in long 
black gowns, some young men in short black gowns— 
these, with nothing more, (and what more is there?) 
do not compass much of an effect in the kind of 
melodrama which is made to be spectacular before all 
things. Mr. Raleigh felt this instinctively. So, to 
enliven the milieu, on he brought a circus procession, 
with Mrs. John Wood as Britannia, and other sops for 
the eager jaws of his patrons. And Oxford had to take 
a back seat. 

Poor Oxford! Will she, I wonder, ever be made 
successfully the background for a play, or for a novel ? 
It is curious that of all the stories devoted to a por- 
trayal of Oxford ‘‘Verdant Green” is the only one in 
which Oxford’s spirit has been caught. And ‘‘ Verdant 
Green” is avowedly farcical. What is it that prevents 
the serious novelist from catching the spirit of the 
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place? I suppose it is his fear of eliminating sex. 
Without sex, he is sure, there can be no human 
interest ; and so the mainspring of every Oxford story 
is the Jove of an undergraduate for Miss So-and-So ; 
and so every Oxford story falls right out of focus. It 
is true that since the Fellows have been permitted to 
marry, and to take unto themselves little red-brick villas 
in the environs, and since the foundation of Somerville 
and [Lady Margaret’s Hall, Oxford has in itself quite a 
darge feminine element. But the spirit of the place, so 
far as the undergraduates are concerned, is still the 
ancient spirit of celibacy. Roughly, it is true that ina 
young girl the desire for erudition is never allied to 
physical comeliness, and that to be a Don’s wife in the 
Parks is nota choice ever made by a woman who has 
the chance of any other kind of married life. But the 
spirit of celibacy among undergraduates is not ex- 
plicable through these incidental rules. There are 
exceptions to these rules. Now and again feminine 
comeliness occurs in Oxford, and you will hear under- 
graduates professing admiration of it; but only a very 
light, remote kind of admiration is theirs, by no means 
distracting them from the usual tenour of their life. 
Sport, athletics, books, and, above all, good-fellowship 
—these are the things that make up the lives of the 
undergraduates, these are their true interests. The 
instinct of sex is dormant, and, even if it happen to be 
‘stirred in vacation, it quickly relapses in term. And 
‘thus, to anyone who knows Oxford well, the kind of 
movel which has hitherto been written about Oxford 
rings persistently false. There is a great chance for 
the novelist who shall accept the limitations of Oxford 
‘as a milieu, and write sincerely in the plenty of room left 
‘to him. But though fiction is ripe for a treatment of these 
academic materials—friendship, intellectual develop- 
ment and so forth—the stage is not yet, never perhaps 
‘will be, ripe for them. Certainly, nothing could be more 
unripe for them than the stage of Drury Lane. And, 
‘since Oxford does not afford the kind of scenic excite- 
ment which Drury Lane demands, I think Mr. Raleigh 
should have shunned it altogether. True, having got 
the circus into it, he bundles us out of it, so far as 
South Africa, with all possible speed. Nor are we 
again reminded of its existence, except at one delicious 
moment when a Boer who has got through the British 
lines is saved from instant execution by the plea that 
he, having been educated at St. Simon’s College, 
Oxford, ‘thas just remembered that it is Boat Race day 
and has slipped in to drink success to the crew with an 
English officer who had been his contemporary at the 
dear old place. Nevertheless, the atmosphere of Oxford, 
that damp and insidious atmosphere, seems to overhang 
‘the rest of the play, and South Africa seems positively 
relaxing. 

I doubt whether South Africa could, in any case, have 
‘been exhilarating. Had Mr. Raleigh treated the war 
from a sternly patriotic point of view, showing the 
Boers to be cunning and cowardly savages, the audience 
would not, I think, have been roused to enthusiasm. 
Two years ago that kind of thing would have gone 
down very well; but now that the war is over, the 
shrill voice of Jingoism would, I fancy, somewhat jar 
the public’s ear. The very fact that Mr. Raleigh, 
avowedly a man who tries to write exactly the kind of 
thing which the public wants, did not assume that 
shrill voice is proof presumptive of the change in the 
public’s feeling. I welcome the change, and I am glad 
to think that the voice which Mr. Raleigh has assumed 
this year is a voice better attuned to the public’s ear. But 
I protest that he goes rather too far in his dulcet chivalry. 
He hardly gives the English a look in: almost every- 
thing is sacrificed to a sympathetic statement of the 
Boer case, to an exposition of Boer simplicity and 
bravery ; and in the whole play the one really well-drawn 
character, the one part of which an actorcan make any- 
thing, is the part of anagedcommandant. The British 
officers are so many insignificant nine-pins, dotted 
around, while the aged commandant, as large as life, 
stands firmly in the middle of the stage, in a blaze of 
lime-light, being most awfully pathetic, all the time. 
Mr. Raleigh might argue that at Drury Lane a golden 
mean turns to lead—that you must run to one extreme 
or the other. Doubtless, that argument would be quite 
sound. But it would merely clinch my point, that Mr. 
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Raleigh ought to have left South Africa severely alone. 
The war is now remote enough for the public not to 
hate the Boers. But it is not so remote that the public 
can regard the Boer cause as something infinitely finer 
and more sympathetic than its own. The sporting in- 
stinct to favour the weaker side cannot be expected of the 
stronger combatant until the combat has passed into re- 
mote history. And therefore, at present, South Africa can 
make no wide dramatic appeal. I offer to Mr. Raleigh, 
too late, another, a simpler, reason for leaving the war 
alone. We are all so heartily sick of the very men- 
tion ofthe war. It continued for along time, and there 
was a horde of professional and amateur writers in- 
cessantly describing it for us; insomuch that now we 
sicken at the sight of such words as ‘‘ kopjes” and 
‘(khaki ”, and sicken accordingly when we see kopjes 
and khaki on the stage. 

Altogether, it seems to me that in the selection of 
backgrounds which will please the public—and that is 
the art (if Mr. Raleigh will excuse the word) of writing 
dramas for Drury Lane—Mr. Raleigh has not shown 
his usual tact. I have no doubt that the public will go 
in its myriads to Drury Lane. But it will go rather by 
force of annual habit than by force of desire to see 
what is to be seen there. Max. 


EXPENDITURE OF BRITISH LIFE OFFICES. 


HE latest official returns about British life assur- 
ance prove, as we showed last week, that the 
rate of interest earned upon the funds has been falling 
somewhat rapidly in recent years. This is a matter 
over which the managers of insurance companies have 
little control; but the decline in the rate of interest has 
been more than provided for by increased reserves ; 
and insurance as an investment compares as favour- 
ably as ever with investments of other kinds. 

Another point of much importance to policy-holders 
is the rate of expenditure incurred. This is a matter 
over which managers have control and it is very satis- 
factory to find that the latest figures are better than at 
any previous time at least in the past seventeen years. 
The percentages of life premiums absorbed in com- 
mission and expenses, according to the Blue-book 
published this year, were 5°35 and 8 38 respectively. 
The two items together absorb 13°73 per cent. of the 
premiums. For the previous twenty years the average 
of the ratios was 14°40 per cent. and for several years 
the expenditure was more than 15 per cent. of the 
premiums. 

It is frequently asserted that life assurance expenses 
are greater now than ever before, but official and un- 
official records prove that this is not the case. What 
is true—or what was true a few years ago—is that some 
companies spend more for commission and manage- 
ment than any companies spent several years back. 
But while some offices have gone to the extremes of 
extravagance the better companies have effected econo- 
mies with the result that the general rate of expenditure 
is much lower than formerly. 

The life funds of ordinary offices are about eleven 
times their annual premium income, so that a saving in 
expenditure of 1 per cent. of the premiums would 
balance a decline in the rate of interest of about one 
shilling and tenpence per cent. of the funds. Some 
offices may have gained by economy what they have 
lost in interest, but as a whole this has not been done. 
Ten years ago the rate of interest was exactly 4 per 
cent. of the funds, and the expenditure 14°3 per cent. of 
the premiums. The fall in the rate of interest has been 
five shillings and tenpence per cent. of the funds, and 
the reduction in expenditure twelve shillings per cent. 
of the premiums, which is equivalent to only about one 
shilling per cent. of the funds. 

This comparison is only approximate but it serves to 
bring out two important facts. One is that the fall in 
the rate of interest is a serious matter which must be 
provided for unless this has already been done, and the 
second is that economies are possible, since many com- 
panies have made them, and that economy of manage- 
Sa is a very important factor in the welfare of a_ life 
office. 
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But we may go further and trace a very intimate 
connexion between the rates of interest and expenditure. 
Two of the most important sources of surplus are the 
excess of the interest received over the interest calcu- 
lated upon and of the expenditure provided for over 
the expenditure incurred. When the surplus is large 
provision can be made for lower rates of interest in the 
future by adding part of the surplus to the reserves. 
But if, in consequence of heavy expenditure, the surplus 
is small such provision cannot well be made, and in 
such circumstances the future prospects of an office 
become relatively poor. 

Thus although a decline in the rate of interest is toa 
great extent beyond the control of any manager, yet 
by economy of management, in regard to which control 
is possible, the adverse effects of falling interest may 
to some extent be avoided. Individual offices supply 
instances of controllable expenditure counteracting the 
uncontrollable fall in interest. Unhappily individual 
offices also supply instances of falling interest having 
an adverse effect and of this state of things being met 
not by economy but by extravagance. There seems 
some mild hope on the part of some managers that 
policies which cannot be sold on their merits can be 
sold by means of exorbitant commissions and in such 
cases the conditions of an office pass gradually from 
bad to worse. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MACEDONIA: THE TURKISH VIEW. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Constantinople. 


Sir,—It seems to have become the fashion amongst 
certain European writers to revive the flesh-creeping 
stories which were so lavishly circulated sone twenty- 
five years ago with regard to portions of the Ottoman 
Empire and later on freely spread all over Europe, 
and especially in London, by a handful of atrocity- 
mongers who tried to mislead public opinion in 
England; but whether Bulgaria or Anatolia were 
concerned the sound and practical common sense of 
the British nation found out after awhile that gross 
exaggeration, and very often deliberate falsehoods, had 
been concocted and prepared by certain wire-pullers 
who were supporting agitators, revolutionists and 
rebels either in European Turkey or in Asia Minor. 
And the clamour died off, the huge heap of apparently 
heartrending grievances and of sensational reports 
dwindling down to a mere mote. Europe declined to 
listen any longer. 

But now that the Bulgarian committees at Sofia 
have started their criminal campaign and endeavoured 
to make Europe believe that the state of affairs in 
Macedonia is intolerable and awful, asserting that in 
the three vilayets of Kossovo, Salonica and Monastir 
the Christian population is oppressed and persecuted 
by Mussulmans, plundered, ill-treated, imprisoned and 
crushed by Albanians and Turkish officials alike, irre- 
sponsible writers and fanatical enemies of the Ottoman 
Empire are trying again to create an outburst of 
indignation against the Turks by means of slanders 
and odious descriptions of supposed tortures and out- 
rages in Macedonia. What evidence can be produced 
in support of such accusations ? 

The detractors of the Porte allege that the Sultan 
wants to impose the Mussulman creed on the whole 
world, and that all Christian communities throughout 
the vast Empire are systematically persecuted. How 
is it then that after centuries all these Christian com- 
munities are still so strong that political schemers are 
making use of them with the avowed object of dis- 
membering and destroying that Empire? The truth is 
that the same detractors are purposely distorting the 
text of the Koran which most certainly never even 
hinted at reducing Christians to poverty or condemning 
them to death. On the contrary Mahomed declared in 
one of his public speeches that the life and property of 
Christians should be respected. 











Neither is it true to the facts that Christians in the 
three above-mentioned vilayets are paying four times 
more taxes than Mussulmans and that they have to 
pay 70 per cent. out of the produce of their agricultural 
labour. The sober truth is that for centuries Christians 
and Mussulmans have tilled the soil side by side and 
that the latter are not as rich as the former. 

As for education no one who has any knowledge of 
the three vilayets can deny that it has greatly improved 
for the last twenty-five years, not only at Salonica, 
Kossovo and Monastir but in every province and 
district of the Empire. The Ottoman Government is 
devoting a considerable part of its time to the develop- 
ment of instruction and the creation of schools. It 
supports them, encourages them and provides funds 
for their establishment. If Christian children do 
not attend public schools in the pay of the Govern- 
ment it is not because they meet with difficulties 
for their admission to such schools, which are opened 
to every creed, but because their parents prefer to 
send them to schools which belong to Christian 
religious communities. It must be observed further- 
more that there are many Christian pupils in the Mulkié 
and Rushdié schools as well as at the medical, com- 
mercial and law schools. 

If it is true that the Ottoman Government is the 
enemy of the Christian religion how is that in the 
three vilayets Bulgarian, Servian, Greek and Coutzo 
Roumanian churches are to be found in every town,. 
every borough, every hamlet, according to the number 
and predominant persuasion of the Christian popula- 
tion? How is it that religious liberty is absolutely 
flourishing in every part of the Empire and religious. 
ceremonies are allowed in the streets of Constantinople 
which would certainly be forbidden by the Authorities 
either in Paris or in London? Nor is this religious 
liberty granted out of fear of Christian Europe, for at. 
a time when the Mussulman Power was in the ascendent. 
and so strong that Europe was materially unable ta 
interfere in the internal affairs of Turkey the same 
religious liberty existed. 

What is the real situation in Macedonia? Do the 
inhabitants clamour for an autonomy which some 
politicians abroad are claiming for them without their 
consent? Certainly not. The inhabitants are not at all. 
in a state of insurrection; they only want to be left in 
peace and to work. It is the agitators from abroad. 
who do all the mischief with their programme of plunder 
and arson and riot-making in the hope of fomenting 
disturbances and then of accusing the authorities of 
oppression and tyranny. It is the Bulgarian terrorism 
which they try to carry on in Macedonia, the long 
planned terrorism, which they endeavour to use for the 
purpose of maddening the population and fostering a 
huge rebellion and also of inciting Europe against the 
Ottoman Government: the old trick again so many 
times practised by the Slavs since 1867 when the Bul- 
garian Committee was sitting at Bucharest. It has 
been in use ever since during each crisis which the 
Turkish Empire has been going through for the last 
thirty-two years. 

Is it not the duty of the Ottoman Government to 
suppress such acts? Is it not plain to every unbiased 
politician that the Imperial Authorities have to defend 
and protect the unity of the Empire against agitators 
whose aim is to produce chaos and sanguinary repres- 
sion as a preliminary to further complications and with 
the view of taking some more territories from the 
Ottoman Empire ? 

But suppose that the three vilayets should be 
practically free from the Ottoman rule, what would 
be the result? The Christian communities would un- 
doubtedly cut each other’s throats, for it cannot be. 
denied that the four Christian races—Servians, Bul- 
garians, Greeks and Roumanians—hate each other far 
more than they hate the Mussulmans., 

What possible remedy is there to such a state of 
things? If the action of the revolutionary committees 
is allowed to continue, the Porte will be accused of 
being unable to maintain peace in its own dominions ; 
if it is suppressed, the Atrocity outcry will resound on 
certain political platforms and in some of the European 
papers. And who will profit by it? The Slav element. 


: Is England prepared to allow it to take a step further 
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on the way that leads to the fulfilment of its persistent 
political programme in Eastern Europe? SADIK. 


[This communication comes to us through a most 
authoritative source in Constantinople, and may be 
taken to represent the view of the position in the 
vilayets held in high Ottoman quarters.—Ep. S. R.] 


THE INACCURACIES OF AUTHORS. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


The Richmond Club, Richmond, Surrey, 
24 September, 1902. 

Sir,—Your correspondents have not exhausted the 
inaccuracies of Thackeray. As far as I know the 
following have not been referred to in print before. 

In ‘‘ Pendennis” (vol. 2 p. 267) he speaks of 
. ‘*“Mahomet’s soldiers cutting off the heads of all 
prisoners who would not acknowledge that there was 
but one prophet of God”. Of course Mahometans 
admit other prophets besides Mahomet—Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses and Christ—and Thackeray should 
have known this as he had read his ‘‘ Decline and Fall” 
(‘‘The Newcomes” vol. 1 p. 47) where Gibbon deals 
with the matter in his usual manner of solemn sarcasm. 

In ‘‘ Codlingsby’”’ Thackeray burlesques Disraeli as 
translating Christchurch Meadows into Cambridge 
(‘© Burlesques” p. 20) but in ‘‘ Vanity Fair” (vol. 1 
p- 374) Jim Crawley tells his cousin his troubles at the 
“little-go’”’ while Jim was from Oxford (p. 370) and 
“‘little-go” is (I understand) ‘‘at the other shop” as 
Jim himself says in the same chapter of Senior 
Wranglers. 

Chaplain Sampson could not have been lawfully 
arrested for debt (‘‘ The Virginians ” p. 352) during his 
attendance on divine service (as the law books say 
eundo morando et redeundo). An old bird such as he 
was would have probably known this much of the law, 
and would hardly have accepted the situation with the 
resigned remark ‘‘ At whose suit Simons ? ” 

The pedigree of Barry Lyndon’s horse ‘‘ Bay Bilow 
by Sophy Hardcastle out of Eclipse” (‘‘ Barry Lyndon ” 
p. 232) would, I fancy, make “‘ racing men” grin. In 
the argot of the Turf acolt is described as by its sire out 
of its dam and Thackeray’s reversal of the usual order 
is certainly quaint.—Yours obediently, 

F, F. MONTAGUE. 


P.S.—My references are to Smith, Elder and Co.’s 
edition of 1870. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Hazelwood, Woodside Park, N. 
29 September, 1902. 

Sir,—In continuation of this subject may I add 
another instance of inaccuracy in Dickens’ ‘‘ Dombey 
and Son”? 

In this work Captain Cuttle is described by the author 
as ‘a man with a hook instead of a hand attached to 
his right wrist”. 

I have before me a recent edition of the book with 
reproductions of the illustrations by ‘‘ Phiz ”. 

Captain Cuttle appears in eight of these illustrations, 
but in two of them (pp. 399 and 631) with the hook 
attached to the left wrist : the other six show the hook 
correctly attached to the right wrist. 

Jans 


Yours faithfully, 
P.S.—I should say the edition I refer to is the ‘‘ India 
Paper Edition” recently published by Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall, Limited. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


147 Grey Street, North Shields, 22 September, 1902. 


Sir,—The list of further inaccuracies furnished by 
your correspondent Mr. John Preston Beecher, in your 
issue of Saturday, 20 September, is most interesting, 
but is not his reference to Robinson Crusoe inaccurate ? 
Your correspondent states that Crusoe first filled his 











pockets full of biscuits, then took off his clothes, and 
then swam to the wreck. 

Unless Iam mistaken the order was :—Crusoe first 
took off his clothes, he says, ‘‘I pulled off my Clothes, 
for the Weather was hot to the Extremity”, then he 
swam to the wreck, climbed on board and making his 
way to the Bread-room, filled his pockets with biscuit. 

This does at first seem a curious thing, fora man who 
has divested himself of his clothes to do, but in a few 
sentences further on the seeming impossibility is 
explained. His words are ‘‘I found the Tide began to 
flow, though very calm, and I had the Mortification to 
see my Coat, Shirt, and Waistcoat, which I had left on 
Shore upon the Sand, swim away: as for my Breeches 
which were only Linen and open-kneed, I swam on board 
in them and my Stockings”’. 

I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 
GEO. HURRELL. 


THE ETIQUETTE OF QUOTATION. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


30 September, 1go2. 


Sir,—In Mr. Latham’s very interesting letter which 
appeared under the above heading in your issue of 
20 September, he says: 

‘* The cry is ‘ Verify, verify, verify!’ : and the cry is, 
I think, a good one. In fact, I sometimes feel inclined 
to have one on my own account at the number of mis- 
quotations I meet at every step. Still the cry is not a 
new one. Locke, in his ‘Essay on the Human Under- 
standing’, hints at the necessity for verification of 
quotations. He says, or rather writes, or—let us try 
to be as accurate as possible—wrote (type-writing 
machines did not, I think, exist at the time) as 
follows”; &c. &c. 

It seems strange that neither Mr. Latham himself 
nor any other of your correspondents has noticed, or, 
at least, pointed out, the misquotation that is contained 
in this, the opening paragraph of his letter. The book 
that John Locke wrote about human understanding is 
perhaps one of the three or four greatest works that have 
ever been published, either in the English or any other 
language, and Mr. Latham could not have quoted from 
any more authoritative work, but its title is not ‘‘ Essay 
on the Human Understanding ”—at least, that was not 
the title given to it by its author, as will be found on 
looking at the title-page. ‘‘ Verify, verify, verify !” 

I remain, yours obediently, 
WILLIAM H. STACPOOLE. 


GREEK VOTIVE OFFERINGS. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Perse School, Cambridge, 20 September, 1902. 


Sir,—Kindly allow me to correct an error in your 
review of my ‘‘ Greek Votive Offerings”. The minia- 
ture axes from Crete (and from Olympia and Lusi, not 
only from Crete) are nowhere said to be ‘‘ the coinage 
of the Mycenzean period”. These are not Mycenzan 
at all, but are several hundred years later. Similar 
axes were, it is true, found at Mycene, but not dedi- 
cated. Further, I do not speak of ‘‘the coinage” of a 
period which probably had many systems of currency. 
Axes were only one type. Your reviewer is hardly 
fair in classing this amongst theories. At all events, 
it is not a “ preposterous theory”, but a fact, that 
similar axes, pierced for stringing like Chinese cash, 
are now used as ‘‘coins” in Africa and once were so 
used in America; whilst there is much evidence for an 
axe-currency in Greek lands, as may be seen from the 
authorities (like myself, collectors of facts) whom I 
quote in the book. 

Your reviewer is also wrong in supposing that I 
wished to discuss the origin of tithes. I merely indi- 
cated the range of evidence for the tithe in kind in the 
Greek area, then proceeded to the memorial offering 
given in place of the tithe in kind, which I venture to 
think proved to be a subject of some interest. I gladly 
leave to your reviewer the task of theorising about 
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Babylon. He will doubtless be able to explain why 
the title does not appear in Homer. 

I am much gratified to find that my book really is 
what I meant it to be, a record of facts. I hold the 
view, which I hope your reviewer will not repudiate, 
that before making theories it is necessary to know the 
facts. When I began to examine this subject I could 
not find out what the facts were, so I collected them, 
and there they are for anybody to theorise on. Unfor- 
tunately it is impossible quite to do without theory, but 
my theories, such as they are (and I gather that your 
reviewer does not like them) grew out of the facts: I 
leave them with equanimity to time, and no one will be 
more pleased than I shall be if better ones are dis- 
covered. When I looked for facts, on beginning my 
work, I found plenty of theories, some of them based 
on no facts at all; and it is one of these pre- 
conceived theories which suggested Mr. Evans’ 
Great Labyrinth Myth to which your reviewer refers. 
The latest discovery, which he mentions with bated 
breath, I will consider when I am informed of the facts. 
I fear I am incorrigible in my desire for facts. How- 
ever, no facts can prove that, if axes are dedicated toa 
deity that deity must be Zeus; because the same axes 
are dedicated to Artemis and to Apollo, as may be seen 
in my catalogue of facts. A deposit of votive axes 
then proves nothing but that axes were dedicated, 
which we know already to be a fact. Nor would the 
worship of an axe as a fetish prove it to be the symbol 
of any Greek deity ; nor would the laying of the axe on 
a block ready for use prove the axe to be agod and the 
block to be ‘‘ horns of consecration ”’. 

Thanking you for your kind appreciation of my book, 
Iam, yours faithfully, 

W. H. D. Rouse. 


[It is Mr. Rouse who is mistaken, as he will find on 
referring to the report of the excavator ‘‘ Annual of the 
British School at Athens” vi. pp. 103, 109, and to the 
**Journal of Hellenic Studies” xxi. p. 111. As for 
tithes, Mr. Rouse discusses ‘‘ the origin of the tithe ”, 
to use his own words, on p.'55 of his book, and in his 
index refers to pp. 39 ff. for the ‘‘origin” of tithes. 
What we complained of, however, was not his ‘‘ theoris- 
ing’ on the subject, but his ignorance of the preliminary 
facts.—Ep. S.R.] 


ONLY THE SON OF A FARMER. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


15 S. Mary’s Square, Paddington, W. 
30 September, 1902. 


Sir,—I ama farmer’s son, and the patronising way in 
which Mr. James J. Shaw has written of farmers in his 
letter to you, on ‘‘ Ireland and Free-trade”’, amuses 
me. Mr. Shaw’s name is certainly Celtic; but Free- 
trade has so weakened his memory that he has forgotten 
all about the history of old-time Celtic farmers. Who 
‘were these old-time farmers? One of them, my grand- 
mother’s ancestor Sir Norman Macleod, was knighted 
by King Charles II., and his descendants have been 
soldiers and farmers until sporting estates and Free- 
trade have played havoc with the Highlands of 
Scotland. The Army List for 1814 shows that in that 
year there were 955 Highland officers in the British 
regiments of the line alone (exclusive of the Indian 
army); and I undertake to say without fear of contra- 
diction that three-fourths of these officers were the sons 
of Gaelic-speaking Highland farmers. Moreover, the 
following quotation from ‘‘ Macbeth” will remind Mr. 
Shaw of the fact that the Highlander is of Irish origin : 


ad The merciless Macdonwald— 
(Worthy to be a rebel, for to that, 
The multiplying villainies of nature 
Do swarm upon him) from the western isles 
Of Kernes and Gallowglasses is supplied.” 


I also commend to the careful consideration of Mr. 
James J. Shaw an interesting book called ‘‘ The Brave 
Sons of Skye”, by Lieutenant-Colonel John MacInnes, 
and also the Clan Histories of the Macdonalds, the 





Macleods, the MacKenzies, and the Macraes. From 
all these books Mr. Shaw will learn something worth 
knowing about the sons of old-time farmers who were 
the kith and kin of the farmers of Ulster. 

The heroic deeds of the 74th and 78th Highlanders, 
when these regiments were officered by farmers’ sons, 
inspired the late Poet Laureate to write the following 
stirring lines in his Ode on the death of Wellington :— 


‘“ For this is England’s greatest son, 
He that gained a hundred fights, 
Nor ever lost an English gun, 
This is he that far away, 
Against the myriads of Assaye 
Clashed with his fiery few—and won.” 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
DonaLp N. REID. 


P.S.—The following lines from John Casey’s rebel 
poem, ‘‘ The Rising of the Moon ”’, will appeal strongly 
to the mind of every true Celt, be he Highland or 
Irish :— 


“*¢O, then, tell me Shawn O’Fenall, where the gath’rin’ 
is to. be 2.” 

“*¢ At the old spot by the river, right well known to 
you and me; 

One word more—for signal token, whistle up the 
marchin’ tune, 

With your pike upon your shoulder, by the risin’ of the 
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moon . 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 


London, W., 24 September, 1902. 


Sir,—After reading in last week’s SATURDAY REVIEW 
an article headed by the title of my book, Iam personally 
quite glad to leave my rather petulant critic in the 
enjoyment of opinions which seem peculiarly his own. 
But, as a matter of more general concern, your readers 
—of whom I am always one—must be disappointed 
that the writer has not followed up so promising a 
beginning as he made. ‘‘ Foolish” and ‘‘ garrulous” 
are piquant adjectives, inviting illustration even if they 
do not demand—as most people would suppose—some 
justification. My critic, however, preferring a safer 
course meanders away through a column of vapid 
generality and antique platitude, informing us, e.g. 
that ‘‘ Dumas came in on the tide of romanticism”, 
that ‘‘Dumas was a perfectly frank and outspoken 
character’, and so on—trite propositions which no one, 
I imagine, is ambitious to dispute. Yet doubtless it is 
wise to avoid particularities: they are dangerous, as 
may be seen from the one definite statement in his 
article. ‘‘Mr. Davidson ”’, says he, ‘‘ contrives to leave 
us in a complete mist as to what Dumas did and why 
he did it”. Well, the mist—if there be one—is not of 
my making: its origin must be sought elsewhere; and 
as mists have a habit of spreading outwards, I sincerely 
hope—in the public interest—that my critic is careful to 
keep his study windows shut. For my part, I will 
fling back no epithets: I will merely say that the book 
—as everyone who has read it knows—is full of the 
things that Dumas did, narrated in perfectly unam- 
biguous language. ; 

And let me conclude with a quite amiable apologue. 
There was once an unfortunate man who sat down to 
dinner with the best intentions ; but by ill chance, ata 
very early stage—even at the hors-d’ceuvres—he 
swallowed a morsel so indigestible as to preclude all 
further appetite. Not otherwise my critic (I take the 
hint from him), violently upset by the preface of my 
book, has had little relish for anything beyond. Iam 
so sorry: indeed, had I foreseen this event, I would 
have transferred the offending preface to the other end 
of the book ; in which case my critic, I am sure, would 
not have got so far, and so would have been spared all 
those distressing symptoms which it has obviously been 
his misfortune to undergo. 

Your obedient servant, 
ARTHUR F, DAVIDSON. 
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‘OTHE KEY TOm ANECEY REA 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—One word in reply to Mr. F. C. Constable. I 
did not for a moment intend to imply that “‘ Jane Eyre” 
would be the less a work of genius if it were proved 
that some of its raw material came from previous 
authors. (For instance, the end of the mad Mrs. 
Rochester in the burning house may well have been 
suggested by ‘“‘Ivanhoe.”) My argument was that 
Mr. Malham-Dembleby, with his ‘‘thick-set” and 
‘‘square-built ”, his fairy caves and trap-doors, had 
failed to establish the least presumption that anything 
had been borrowed from the particular source which he 
cited. There seems just as little ground for his initial 
assumption, that it had always been a mystery how 
Charlotte Bronté—who had been writing stories ever 
since she was in the nursery—could have invented the 
incidents of ‘‘ Jane Eyre”. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Hoey ok 


To the Editor of the SaTurRDAY REVIEW. 


Office of the ‘‘ Sphere ”. 


Sir,—I delayed entering into the discussion raised in 
your columns concerning ‘‘ Jane Eyre” until I had had 
an opportunity of reading the book upon which that dis- 
cussion is founded. The writer of the article must have 
assumed that only one copy of the book on Craven— 
the one in his possession—was now in existence. It is 
to be regretted that he did not submit his copy of the 
book to you with his article, although that must have 
necessitated the prompt consignment of the article to 
your waste-paper basket. Here is the title of the book 
by Mr. F. Montagu published in 1838 ‘‘ without which ”’, 
we are told, ‘‘ ‘ Jane Eyre’ and ‘ Wuthering Heights’ and 
likewise in some particulars ‘Shirley’ and ‘ Villette’ 
were to the world practically locked books”. Your 
contributor is careful not to give the title in full. The 
fact that it is a tourist’s guide would have excited your 
suspicions. 


‘‘ Gleanings in Craven, or the Tourist’s Guide, con- 
taining a Description of Places of Public Interest 
at Bolton Abbey, Skipton, Kilnsey, Malham, 
Ingleborough, Ingleton, Clapham, Ambleside, 
Windermere, &c.”” London: Simpkin Marshall 
and Co., and J. Tasker, Skipton; P. Palliser, 
Harrogate ; and all other booksellers. 


This tourist’s guide is in the form of six letters, and 
at the end of each there is much useful information 
concerning churches, chapels, and inns of a kind that 
such books affect. There are inthis volumeasa matter 
of course many places and names well known to every 
resident in Yorkshire, as for example, Ingleborough 
and Clapham, Sir Ingram Clifford of Skipton Castle 
and Miss Richardson Currer of Eshton Hall. These 
names and places were familiar to Miss Bronté. I 
deny, however, that there is a line or a word in this 
little guide-book that could have been of the slightest 
importance to the author of ‘‘Jane Eyre” and her 
sisters even if they had read it. Moreover, some of 
the names mentioned in your contributor’s article as 
common to ‘‘ Jane Eyre” andto the Tourist’s Guide are 
not to be found in Montagu’s little book—at least, I 
cannot find them there. Although when it is known 
that the work is a Guzde Book that is of little moment. 
I regret that you should have been made the victim of 
what if you are endowed with an unusual measure of 
amiability you will consider a playful hoax. 


I am, Sir, yours sincerely, 
CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 


[We do our best to be hospitable to correspondents 
who come with some information or useful comment. 
Mr. Shorter brings instead waggishness. However we 
print his letter by way of recognition of the self-restraint 
he has no doubt exercised in keeping so long out of this 
discussion.—Ep. S. R.| 


REVIEWS: 
LAZARUS AND DIVES. 


‘Rich and Poor in the New Testament.” 
Cone. London: Black. 1902. 6s. 


\ X JHEN Matthew Arnold spoke of the sweet reason- 

ableness of Christianity it was in the sense, 
perhaps, in which he might have spoken of the sweet 
reasonableness of S. Francis. The original gospel was 
certainly not ‘‘ safe”, moderate, or likely to conciliate 
society. Even the Old Testament prophets and legis- 
lators, with a simple social problem to solve—the scant 
measure, the wicked balances, lawless greed crushing 
defenceless Naboths or robbing the fatherless—have 
been called Utopian dreamers. The Mosaic year of 
release, or enactments for the relief of the poor borrower, 
are roughly criticised as shortsighted and unstatesman- 
like. Political economy will not allow every man to sit 
under his own vine and fig-tree. Still it was a com- 
paratively simple thing for Job, in a patriarchal state of 
society, to cause the widow’s heart to sing for joy, to 
be eyes to the blind and feet to the lame, a father to the 
poor, and the plucker of the spoil out of the jaws of the 
unrighteous. Our Lord however was legislating for all 
ages tocome. How are His precepts to be applied to 
our highly complex and artificial civilisation? Worth 
might enable a Damascus dateseller to grasp the sceptre, 
but hardly a Finsbury grocer. It was easier of old to climb 
from the gutter than it is now to rise from the suburbs. 
And poverty now does not mean a handful of rice 
and a pitcher of water, but the slum and the work- 
house in one stratum of life, inability to educate one’s 
children, seamy anxiety and sordid worry, in another. 
The ¢tAdpyvpo. among ourselves are certainly not fewer 
than in Pharisee times ; but the oppression of the needy 
is less direct, less conscious and unblushing. The 
pushing of the weak to the wall seems almost the 
inevitable consequence of social and economic evolu- 
tion. Could the Divine teaching about poverty and 
riches be acted on literally even in the first century ? 
‘‘' Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not all that 
he hath cannot be My disciple.” ‘‘ Give to everyone 
that asketh thee, and of him that taketh away thy 
goods ask them not again.” ‘‘If thou wouldest be 
perfect, go, sell that thou hast and give to the poor and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven.” Are these impos- 
sible paradoxes merely? S. Luke’s Gospel, in which 
the strongest teachings of this kind are found, is 
asserted by a German critic to have given a ‘‘ harsh” 
and ‘‘coarse” turn to the Master’s real teaching. 
Someone suggests that the poor Jewish-Christian 
churches of Palestine doctored the record, and Dr. 
Cone talks about a possible Ebionitic colouring of the 
two books of which his bias will allow to the beloved 
Physician only a putative authorship. Thus in S. Luke 
it is the poor, not poor in spirit, whose beatitude is 
declared, the hungry, not those who hunger for 
righteousness ; while woes are added for the rich, the 
full, for those who laugh and those of whom men speak 
well. 

We are not convinced by our author that in such 
apologues as Dives and Lazarus—‘‘ thou in thy life- 
time receivedst thy good things”—or the Rich Fool 
it is wealth as wealth, rather than the selfish use of it, 
which is reproached, any more than the rich whom 
S. James bids to howl and weep for the miseries coming 
upon them were the Peabodys, Gibbses or Dukes of 
Westminster of the day. That very early epistle, 
written for non-Christian as well as Christian Israelites, 
goes on to speak of labourers openly defrauded of their 
hire, of wanton luxury and of murder. Dr. Cone how- 
ever rightly rejects the easy glossing of Our Lord’s un- 
compromising words which makes thema mere exhor- 
tation to a right use of possessions, large or small. 
The medizval Church, withits renunciations and vows, 
its voluntary poverty and ‘‘ self-emptying ”, was surely 
more in touch with the evangelic teaching than ours, 
one of whose bishops, fresh from the ascetic Orient, 
recently found a proof of the tenets of Protestantism 
in the wealth which it had brought to the nations which 
so comfortably profess it. The Gospel regards wealth 
as a hindrance and deceitful. The camel cannot pass 
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‘ the needle’s eye, and the rich man could not pass the 
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narrow gate into the kingdom were it not that with 
God nothing is impossible. And then comes the large 
promise to them that leave all for the kingdom’s sake. 
Possessors of the unrighteous mammon are counselled 
by a wise ‘‘ ceconomy ”’ to rid themselves of it that those 
on whom they have dispensed it may receive them into 
the eternal tabernacles. ‘‘Sell that ye have and give 
alms; make for yourselves purses which wax not old.” 
Not a word to the rich about the ‘‘ethics of consump- 
tion’, nor to the poor to emulate Dr. Smiles’s heroes. 
But to the poor glad tidings of the kingdom are 
preached. 

The key to these and other Gospel utterances is 
undoubtedly ‘‘the kingdom”. It was at hand, and 
Our Lord authoritatively declared the conditions of 
entrance. In the Beatitudes He is not depicting the 
rounded Christian character but the state of heart— 
poverty of spirit, which is not the same as poor- 
spiritedness—which disposes men to receive the kingdom. 
Dr. Cone, writing it seems as a Unitarian, imagines 
the Speaker to have shared a current misconception 
about the visible nearness of the Royal Dispensation. 
He distinguishes transient and permanent elements in 
Our Lord’s teaching. But Pentecost in one sense 
ushered in a Reign which in another sense is not yet 
“come”. The Church is the kingdom of God in the 
making. In every age that kingdom has to be 
‘‘received”, and never but in one way, “‘as a little 
child” and by those who have learned to renounce all. 

It does not follow that the test of perfect detachment 
comes to all alike, but perhaps everyone is tested in 
that which is to him ¢éArarov, dearest. Our Lord 
counselled actual poverty, as He (and S. Paul after 
Him) counselled virginity to such as could receive it. 
Yet the Man of Sorrows Himself, justifying wisdom in 
a different way from the skin-clad Baptist, had for 
thirty years a home, and turned water into wine at a 
marriage. He was honoured by the rich in cradle and 
tomb. To private ownership He owed it that He had 
where to eat the Passover and to withdraw for privacy 
in His agony. After the Ascension the little confra- 
ternity of disciples had all things in common. But the 
communism was never compulsory, and after a chapter 
or two it is found replaced by almsgiving. S. Paul 
tells Christians that the time is short, and urges those 
who have wives to be as though they had none and 
those who possess as though they possessed not. But 
he exalts the mystical sanctity of matrimony and forbids 
divorce, while it is the avaricious not the rich who are 
declared to have no inheritance in the kingdom. 
Master and servant, male and female are ‘‘ one man” 
in Christ Jesus. Yet the man is the head of the 
woman, and servants are to be in subjection to their 
masters. The family and society are to goon. In S. 
John the simple lesson of love of the brethren and 
compassion towards a fellow-Christian in need is in- 
sisted on. 

It is clear then that the ‘‘ Christian Socialist” notion 
that Our Lord was a reformer who aimed at the 
amelioration of the lot of the struggling wage-earner 
and a gradual readjustment of temporal advantages is 
a delusion. He ‘‘ had compassion on the multitude ”, 
but it was as sheep not having a shepherd. He fed 
hunger and healed disease, but He bade men think 
little of what happened to the body. His rebuke 
of the sweater, of the rookery landlord, of the specu- 
lator who ruins the widow and orphan that he 
may live in Park Lane, may be taken for granted. 
The ‘‘ East-End” life of a modern city could 
only have grown up by Christ being forgotten—like 
the West End life. Neither, so far as we can judge, 
seems likely to prepare men for the kingdom. But 
Our Lord distinctly said that ‘‘ comfort” and ‘‘ good 
things ” make it harder and ‘‘evil things ” and lack of 
comfort make it easier for the kingdom to find a 
lodging in the heart. Now however it is affirmed that 
no one can be a Christian on less than a pound a week, 
and that it is the duty of the saints to contend earnestly 
for an eight-hour day, a bath room and a pianoforte. 
After all Adam and Eve did not live in a slum, yet they 
went wrong. Our Lord’s whole teaching was that men 
should exchange 6 aioy otros for that vita venturi saeculi 
which a radical clergyman impudently rendered “‘ I be- 
lieve in the life of the twentieth century”. It was not 
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equality of opportunity that He taught but equality of 
consideration. He said nothing about old-age pensions 
or model settlements, but much about the relation of 
the soul to God. Philanthropy in both Testaments is 
primarily theological. It is agreed that no one can 
stand right with God who does not try to elevate 
mankind. All the corollaries of Love are the teachings 
of Jesus Christ. But it is the standpoint which matters 
—whether in the ‘‘Go, speak in the Temple to the 
people all the words of this Life”, the last word begins 
with a small letter or a capital, and whether “‘ life” is 
Bios or an. 








VICTORIAN PROSE MASTERS. 


‘Victorian Prose Masters: Thackeray, Carlyle, George 
Eliot, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, George Meredith.” 
By W. C. Brownell. London: Nutt. 1902. 
Ose net: 


PURE criticism without distinction, without humour, 

without anecdote, and without comparative illus- 
tration is dreary reading. If it be sound and sensible it 
is apt to leave the same impression on us as the parson’s 
sermon left on Tennyson’s farmer ‘‘I thowt a said 
whot a owt to ’a said an’ I coom’d awady”’. It is 
not given to every critic to prattle as delightfully 
and as instructively as Mr. Augustine Birrell or to 
throw in as much entertainment by the way, as in 
the graceful buffoonery of Mr. Andrew Lang. But 
it is given to many hundreds to invest with the 
dignity of print and proclaim to the world what 
might just as well have been confined to a Young 
Men’s Mutual Improvement Society or to their own 
firesides. We mean nothing disrespectful to Mr. 
Brownell, and we really think he deserves a wider 
audience. But we are not comfortable about him. 
When so much depends on the ipse dixit of a writer 
we should like to see his credentials. We look for 
them in his work and find them not. For Mr. Brownell, 
whatever may be his attainments and accomplishments 
outside the area of the particular authors whom he 
discusses, confines himself simply to recording the im- 
pressions which the reading of those particular authors 
has made on him. In other words Mr. Brownell has 
apparently read simply that he might write, and Mr. 
Brownell appears to have read no further. Nor have 
his critiques, whether sound or unsound, any pre- 
tention to originality, or to essential independence 
of judgment or to any particular insight. And Mr. 
Brownell, if we may be permitted to speak quite 
frankly, has a very exasperating habit of repeat- 
ing platitudes and absurdities tor which he is not 
responsible, with strong expressions of approval. 
As here for example: ‘‘‘The moral life of man’ 
says Froude, in one of those sentences that tend to 
make literature of his writings ‘is like the flight of 
a bird in the air. He is sustained only by effort and 
when he ceases to exert himself he falls.” If Mr. 
Brownell knew anything of moral philosophy he would 
have known that the remark was one of those flippant 
cynicisms in which Froude so often made himself 
ridiculous by indulging. Sometimes, but not often, 
Mr. Brownell writes nonsense, as when speaking of 
Thackeray’s style he says: ‘‘like his art and like the 
world of his imagination it is an outgrowth of the most 
interesting personality perhaps that has expressed 
itself in prose”. Again; in what way can the world 
of ‘Vanity Fair” of ‘‘Pendennis” and of ‘‘The 
Newcomes ”’, the world of the most realistic painter of 
life since Fielding, be an ‘‘ outgrowth ” of the novelist’s 
‘* personality’? Nor is it anything but absurd to speak 
of Carlyle’s ‘‘ Cromwell” as ‘‘ his greatest work ”, or to 
say of his humour that it is ‘‘a trifle flat’”’ and ‘‘artifi- 
cial” and ‘‘ almost altogether composed of that element 
in his style which is its most crying defect, excess, 
namely : excess and caprice”. To say, too, of a poet 
like Matthew Arnold, the poet pre-eminently of the 
spiritual unrest of a transitional age, that he inhabits 
‘the serene uplands of poetic thought” is to say what 
at least two-thirds of his best and most characteristic 
work emphatically refutes. Ruskin again is pronounced 
to be ‘‘a born poet”. Mr. Brownell may rest 
assured that any writer who possesses in a very 
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marked degree the power of expression, had he 
been a ‘‘born poet”, would have expressed him- 
self in poetry, and not in verses which proved 
that he never could have been a poet. In many 
most important respects Ruskin’s temperament was the 
very reverse of poetical. But whatever deductions a 
conscientious critic, irritated by such platitudes, and 
paradoxes as we have described, must make from the 
merits of these essays, merit remains. ‘‘ If Thackeray 
had no head above his eyes he had at least a heart 
below them and the fact is a controlling influence in his 
philosophy.” That was worth saying and is well said. 
So again, ‘‘ of feeling that is legitimated by the tribunal 
of reason, Arnold is the poet par excellence”. The essay 
on George Eliot, if containing nothing particularly new 
or striking, is well worth reading, and the essay on Mr. 
George Meredith’s novels, if a little too exuberantly 
eulogistic, is on the whole excellent. 





ROMAN AND BARBARIAN. 


‘‘ The Barbarian Invasion of italy.” By Pascal Villari. 
London: Unwin. 1902. + 


ee author of this brisk and vivid account of Italy 
and the Barbarians is already well known to us 
by his excellent works on Savonarola Machiavelli, and 
Florentine history. He represents the new and sobered 
school of Italian students; and betrays in no small 
degree the reaction of common sense and better know- 
ledge against the dangerous theories, historic pre- 
judices, and ignorant misconceptions which spoiled and 
still spoils the work of the Italian ‘‘ Liberators”. <A 
wide interval stretches between this interpreter of the 
past and such a statesman and historian as Mazzini, 
with his disorderly zeal, strong hatreds, and vague 
ideals. Villari writes a popular book for young Italy. 
He wishes to do justice to the pagan Empire, and to 
the Holy See. He does not start with the Machiavellian 
assumption that the Papacy has wrought nothing but 
evil for his country ; he deprecates those who ‘try to 
throw into the shade the undeniably great part played 
by the Popes in our history”. His is a tempered 
patriotism, past the hot fever of Garibaldian insurrec- 
tion; he is neither Guelf nor Ghibelline. He feels 
keenly the onesided bias of native historians; and the 
‘‘humiliation of seeing foreigners produce better books 
than we Italians can write”. He notes somewhat 
naively the significant ‘‘neglect among us of religious 
studies, of theological history or Christianity ” ; and he 
finds the task much more difficult than he anticipates. 
Among the authorities for this work, covering in some 
470 pages the history of about 800 years, we are glad 
to see, in an honoured place, the names of Bury and 
Hodgkin; and are only startled to find there is no 
mention of Gregorovius, who covers exactly the same 
ground and has left a work of imperishable value and 
interest. He has made good use of his authorities, 
ancient or modern. He is always clear and never in- 
definite ; he has distinct views and is not afraid of them. 
There is no reason why his volume whether in English 
or Italian, should not provide a useful and on the whole 
accurate account to those who are beginning to study 
the ‘‘ Origins of European Civilisation ”. 

But it is a pity that in the drudgery of detail the work 
was not submitted before publication to a specialist to 
correct dates and names. This negligence irritates a 
reader, who is in full sympathy with the writer and his 
task, and welcomes both his method of presentation 
and his political lessons. Even in the generalisations, 
if they lie outside the period, as in the first chapter, he 
is unsatisfactory and superficial; he raises a host of 
controversial points, and betrays in inadequacy of know- 
ledge or rashness of assertion that he is behind the 
best modern research. Plotinus, though he knew 
Gordian III (40) did not influence him but Gallienus, 
five and twenty years later: (41) Julian did not succeed 
on the death of Constantine : Ammianus is made ‘‘ to 
repeat the statement of Orosius” (62), who wrote at 
least fifty years later : to designate in a single mention 
Synesius of Cyrene, as a ‘‘rhetorician” is certainly 
unfair (66): the consistent spelling ‘‘ AZtius”, for the 
great rival of Bonifacius in the fifth century, is surely 











‘deceived and advanced to the highest offices. 


wrong : and we more than suspect (156) that Bishop 
‘‘Epiphanius” should be ‘‘Ennodius”. We are 
honestly surprised by finding these two incompatible 
criticisms within fifteen lines; Justinian (193) ‘‘ was 
blindly enamoured of a beautiful but disastrous woman, 
of the Lady Hamilton type, who was dissolute, cruel and 
unboundedly arrogant”. Yet from the moment of her 
association as Empress-Regent ‘‘ she kept her passions 
under control, led a decorous life, and proved herself a 
woman of great mental power and remarkable courage”. 
We cannot wonder then if he gives great weight to the 
miserable ‘‘ Anecdota” and considers this Procopius’ 
work. His extreme caution in the mild statement 
Phocas ‘‘ breathed his last” implies, we imagine, real 
ignorance of the facts: his vague insinuations of 
‘*corruption”’ under Justinian (269, 270) belong toa 
happily obsolete school of historians: and we must 
resolutely reject the curious statement (390) that ‘‘in 
theory all government emanated from the Emperor 
alone’’, for, until the papal consecration which sanctified 
the Imperial line, the constitution was Republican, and 
the Emperor only its first servant and executive magis- 
trate. The following errors must surely be attributed 
rather to the translator than the author, but they seri- 
ously impair the latter’s credibility ; on p. 338, line 24, 
we must insert a comma after States of the Church, and 
read on ‘‘and comprised (i.e. the Duchy of Benevent) 
nearly the whole of Southern Italy”, instead of making 
this comprehensive statement in favour of the then insig- 
nificant Patrimony of Peter: on p. 378 lines 12and 13 is the 
remarkablesentence, ‘‘ led to the downfall of the Franks 
and favoured the rise of the Lombardic power ”’, the two 
names should obviously be interchanged. To conclude 
fault-finding ;—Villari apparently believes in two great 
Byzantine sovereigns named Athanasius ! (360 and 385) 
known to other historians as Anastasius ; and on 397 
he detaches the numeral III. from the unhappy 
Childeric, last of Merovingians and adds it twice with 
an air of triumph to Pope Zacharias, whose name is 
certainly unique in the Papal annals. 

The Barbarian inroads were no mere invasion of a 
foreign race and the overthrow of an existing constitu- 
tion. The problem for statesmen was curiously similar 
to the difficulties of the last days of the Republic 
and the Early Empire; where should this wholesale 
welcoming of aliens stop? Where was the line to be 
drawn between desirable and undesirable immigrants 
in this lavish. bestowal of franchise and allotment? The 
‘Roman Nationalist”? party had once suggested, and 
this after a struggle, the peninsula of Italy as a limit ;’ 
next, the Provinces were included; then the status of 
all citizens was equalised; and finally the party was 
confined to those who objected somewhat faintly to 
the Barbarian ascendancy over the ancient Roman 
stock. The Anti-Barbarians brand all the Liberals 
with the name of traitor; Honorius is alarmed and 
Stilicho perishes for having invited the Goths into 
Gaul; Bonifacius summons the Vandals into Africa 
(94) ; Aétius has an understanding with Attila and fails 
to pursue his victory at Chalons (114, 116) ; Eudoxia, 
the Empress, calls Genseric to Rome; Honoria is 
enamoured of Attila—as Galla Placidia of Ataulphus— 
and, finally, the Lombard invasion is all due to the 
spleen of the nonagenarian Narses. At the slightest 
provocation this charge of unpatriotic ‘‘ barbarism” 
is trumped up. There were waves of Liberalism 
followed by feeble attempts at Spartan ‘‘ xenelasia ” ; 
‘Rome for the Romans” as ‘‘ China for the 
Chinese”. The settlers (for they never enter as con- 
querors) are alternately coaxed, courted, starved, 
Rome 
had started on her historic course of universal compre- 
hensiveness ; and, when the Empire seemed to shrink 
from the logic of its own policy, the Church took up 
the task. Yet between the Teutonic tribes of Germany 
and the Romans there was the strongest bond of 
union; identity of origin, of interests, of faith, of 
political future. The Germans were to become not 
merely a tolerated portion but the essential heart of 
the Imperial and comprehensive ideal. The Goths 
might legitimately claim admittance; they allied against 
the Huns in 451, (see p. 112); they delayed the fall of 
the western Czsar in the election of Avitus; and 
Ataulphus, as is known from Orosius, deliberately 
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-abandoned the scheme of supplanting ‘‘ Romania” by 
‘*Gothia”, and lent all his energies to maintaining 
Roman law, civil administration and the whole inherited 
complex of Romano-Christian civilisation. But the 
Huns belonged to a different race. 
hordes are incapable and intolerant of such influ- 
ences ; they are nothing but ‘‘an agglomeration of 
independent tribes, entered into a confederation” 
under a strong personality and for purposes of plunder. 
We have seen under Timour and Genghis such hordes 
pour over Eastern Europe and dominate the whole of 
Asia, from Pekin to S. Petersburg. But they are never 
permanent settlers; their restlessness can never feel 
the soothing effects of fixed occidental life. 

The first of the Barbarians who in anyway upset the 
Roman fabric of Society were the Lombards. Odoacer 
and Theodoric ‘‘ came to rule Italy as delegates of the 
Empire”. They merely led a militant caste into a 
pacific region which kept its customs and its peculiar 
government. But the Lombards were rebels, and 
superseded Roman law by the first written barbarian 
code. Not till 600 was this rebellion conscious; not 
till 775 did Rome realise that Constantinople had 
abdicated, and that elsewhere must be found armed 
‘champion and protector” for a civilisation in its 
essence and its origin pacific and defenceless. 

We need not do more than call attention to the 
excellence and lucidity of Villari’s remarks on the 
autonomy of the Italian towns, under Lombard or 
Byzantine rule; on the voluntary cession of freemen 
under the tutelage of a powerful neighbour ; on the 
gradual withdrawal of direct popular influence on papal 
and on kingly elections ; on the ambiguity of the Petrine 
territorial claims, whether restitution of confiscated 
estates, or actual sovereignty, was demanded ; on the 
origin of Feudalism, as, ‘‘ like all medizval institu- 
tions the product of a confused medley of Roman and 
Teutonic elements” and we can conclude with an 
honest tribute to an impartial and conscientious work, 
which in spite of minor blemishes redounds to the 
€redit of the heart and the brain of its author. 


L 


POLO OF TO-DAY. 


** Modern Polo.” By Captain E. D. Miller. 
Hurst and Blackett. 1902. 16s. net. 


\ 7ERY little first-class polo was seen during the past 
season, except in a few tournament games chiefly 
at the new Roehampton Club, and even here, with the 
exception of the interrupted Inauguration Cup game, 
the match between the Old Etonians and Old Harrovians, 
and that played by the former against the Old Rugbeians 
in the semi-finals of the Public Schools Tournament—a 
creation of the Messrs. Miller at Ranelagh in 1901— 
there was very little polo of the first rank, although the 
average was good. And although the state of the 
ground during the second and third International 
matches doubtless had much to do with the matter, it 
cannot be maintained by those who are familiar with 
polo at its best that the play was at any time repre- 
sentative either of British possibilities or even the best 
form of the individual members of the winning team, 
with the exception of Mr. George Miller and Mr. Cecil 
Nickalls. As for the form of the original English team, 
it can only be explained by those who are aware of the 
extraordinary methods of preparation for the first game. 
And their consequent collapse was therefore responsible 
in a measure for the undue degree of sensation attaching 
to the one-sided games won by the reconstituted team. 
A good deal has been said and written of late to the 
effect that there are too many minor tournaments 
nowadays; that players who take part in these, 
especially if in the winning team, come to fancy them- 
selves better than they are in reality; and that 
members’ games are not duly umpired and the rigour 
of the game adhered to as often as should be the case ; 
with the result that rules are ignored or never properly 
learnt, and a dangerous (and at any rate unimproving) 
style of play engendered. The experience of any con- 
tinual spectator competent to judge certainly goes far 
to bear out this last contention; yet so far from there 
being any truth in the first statement about tourna- 
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ments, or ‘‘ too much polo”, the fact is that the more 
there are the greater will be the chance of improve- 
ment. There is sure to be at least one really good 
man, or one better than the others, in. any given 
team; from whom the rest can learn far more in 
a short time than was possible in the days of fewer 
matches. Not only so, but the members of such 
a team, by playing habitually together, will gain that 
knowledge of each other’s play which goes so far to 
produce the combined team-play that is the essence 
of modern polo, sooner than they could hope to do 
under any other system of training. And it is hardly 
likely that the winning of some little piece of plate 
worth three sovereigns or so will give any man ex- 
aggerated ideas of his own prowess. 

Other features of importance which the International 
matches brought into prominence were the value of a 
thorough school-training—and that not of the purely 
military kind—for all ponies intended for first-class 
polo; and even more the great advantage of good 
horsemanship. For good horsemen though the 
American players were, they were not, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Foxhall Keene, so good as the members of 
the English team. This, as well as their lack of com- 
bination, due to the greatly overrated handicap system 
in vogue in America (which certain theorists wish to 
import) rather than to the superiority of their ponies, 
has since been admitted by the American captain 
as the real cause of their defeat. One would be 
inclined to say that the inferiority of the American ponies 
was due rather to want of size and weight than to any 
lack of quality; some of these ponies, notably Mr. 
Keene’s beautiful little mare, Texiana, having little else 
wrong about them. Yet two of the best of the so- 
called English ponies, Langoota and Bendigo, were 
bred respectively in Argentina and Canada. 

Singularly enough, however, the author of ‘* Modern 
Polo” in his valuable handbook to the game, 
states ‘‘that many men play polo well in spite 
of being bad horsemen”. Certainly, as he goes 
on to say, poor horsemanship should not deter 
a man from giving the game a trial; as tending 
to improve his horsemanship more than anything 
else. But since the majority of accidents in India 
have occurred through young and indifferent horse- 
men taking part in station games on ponies be- 
yond their control, one is not inclined to subscribe 
to Captain Miller’s recommendation in any but a 
restricted sense. Nor, for that matter, to his previous 
statement ; seeing that it is difficult to name any 
eminent player, past or present, whose horsemanship is 
not one of his strongest points.. And just at this point 
too much importance can hardly be given to the supe- 
riority for the purposes of polo of the haute école or 
circus method—in which the artificial aid of the 
‘weight of the rein on the neck” is not used—over 
the military riding-school system; as well as the 
advantage to be derived by the player from the know- 
ledge and practice of the former. Yet the author of 
‘*Modern Polo”, who advocates the latter system in 
his instructions on turning, mentions later on (p. 126) 
that the use of the right rein to turn to the right, 
instead of applying the weight of the left rein on the 
neck, tends to make the pony shy off the ball. This is 
true enough ; but, as it is only to be expected witha 
pony so trained, the fact strongly argues against a 
system in which artificial rein-aids are used, and may 
be confused or hindered by the exigencies of the 
moment. 

Now that the Polo and Riding Pony Society is doing 
such useful work, and there is increasing probability of 
its breeding a definite type of the right height when 
aged, some remarks as to the type most in vogue 
during the past season or two are not inappro- 
priate. The society’s experiments are still on their 
trial; but the argument of its opponents, that 
players will not encourage it, is idle; since the latter 
have not yet had the opportunity to do so. Of course, 
no one expects that he will succeed in breeding a pony 
which will necessarily prove a first-class playing animal 
when trained. But if the society’s experiments succeed 
in establishing a definite breed of the right stamp and 
height when aged, as the raw material, there can be 
little doubt that players who train their own ponies will 
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be able to obtain a larger and more trustworthy supply | 


at a cheaper rate—much to the benefit of the interests 
of the game. And the fact—also noted by Captain 
Miller—that the majority of the best playing ponies are 
mares leads us to expect that hereditary quality will 
duly come into play, if only those interested in breeding 
the raw material for polo will lean upon it rather than 
upon a mere scale of purely external show-points. 

Nevertheless since type is only second in importance 
one must contrast the opinions cf the two existing 
factions among players; the one maintaining that the 
miniature hunter is the better animal, while the other 
advocates the type of the miniature ’chaser. The author 
of ‘‘ Modern Polo”, who has treated this question ex- 
haustively, strongly recommends the former in his 
chapter on the choice of a pony. Rightly enough he 
says that the nearer thoroughbred it is, the better, and 
that provided it has shape, substance, power, and scope, 
it does not matter if it is an inch lower than standard. 
But when he says that there are ten good ones 
of the hunter type to every one of the ’chaser stamp, 
and later on increases this figure to twenty, he 
introduces the fallacy that there are as many ponies of 
the latter type, good or bad, in existence as of the 
former ; whereas the figures he names about represent 
the relative proportion. Again, he leads us into an 
impasse in this respect. Since he particularly expatiates 
on the merits of Dynamite, Charlton, Little Fairy, Rex, 
the various ponies played by Lord Shrewsbury (a player 
since his fifteenth year, who will have none but the 
’chaser type) Colonel de Lisle’s Mary Morrison, and, 
lastly, the record-priced pony, Mr. Harold Brassey’s 
Sailor ; all of which are typical miniature steeplechasers 
up to welter weights in the highest class of polo. 
But since this last would not be the case unless such 
ponies were also able to turn, stop and stay as well as 
the closer-knit hunter type, the fact, that they stride 
longer and are not galloping so hard to attain a given 
pace as the latter, goes far to show the superiority of 
their type. 


NOVELS. 


“If I were King.” By Justin Huntly Macarthy. 
London: Heinemann. 6s. 

It is a bold thing to follow Sir Walter Scott. The 
King whom Villon wished he were was Louis and Sir 
Walter Scott never gave a better example of his historic 
imagination than in the portrayal of Louis’ character in 
‘*Quentin Durward”. Perhaps wisely Mr. Macarthy 
keeps close to the character that Scott, not with entire 
accuracy, gave to the King ; and after ali the associa- 
tion with such a king so preserved in the memory of 
the novel-reading public gives this novel, slight though 
it is, an extrinsic quality of no little value. The plot 
was made for a play, not a novel, and the ‘‘ curtains ” 
are not always'‘carefully concealed. But in one the 
book gains not a little in style and precision by coming 
after the play. The author knew exactly what he was 
going to say and has had time to say it well. There is 
no scamping of phrase or incident and nothing more 
helps the sense of illusion than a note of decision. It 
is curious that Villon has not been more often taken 
for a hero. He had most of the qualities: genius, 
courage, picturesqueness and in this age of white- 
washing his unhappy tendency to thieve, murder, and 
backbite are easily discounted. In Mr. Macarthy’s 
hands he has all the virtues, and the genius is made a 
felt quantity by very clever adaptations of his prettier 
verses, and the picturesqueness preserved by an in- 
genious patchwork of real incidents. The utmost 
realisation of the wish ‘‘If I were King ”—itself the 
refrain of a rondeau—is the motive. Those who have 
not been to the S. James’ will enjoy the progress of the 
poet from winehouse poverty and company to pride of 
place in court and army. At the best they will also be 
induced to turn to the real poetry of the real Villon. 


‘‘A Bayard from Bengal.” 
Methuen. 1902. 35. 6d. 
Mr. Anstey runs some risk of becoming an inter- 
national complication. His previous studies of the 
Bengali Babu have so roused the indignation of that 
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sensitive class that a formal impeachment of his libellous 
writings has we believe been seriously considered by 
representatives of the injured nationality and a 
protest to the British Government contemplated if not 
actually preferred. It is of course improbable that the 
author will incur that extreme penalty for political 
offence described in Babuese as being ‘‘ blockheaded 
with many beheadings” but the present outrage may 
conceivably excite a quid pro quo which will make him 
shiver like a tremble and welter in lachrymation. Fearful 
of sharing his fate we hasten to disown any acceptance 
of ‘*A Bayard from Bengal” as a fair type of his 
countrymen. It is undoubtedly exaggerated. The 
aggrieved Babu will no doubt note the irrelevancy of 
applying this chivalrous designation to the mixture 
of boastfulness cowardice and cunning presented un- 
biushingly for popular amusement in the person of 
Chunder Bindabun Bhosh B.A. whose magnificent and 
spanking career is here narrated by Hurry Bungsho 
Jabberjee B.A. and illustrated by a new artist, one 
Birnadhur Pahtridhji, whose name by the way smacks 
rather of Bombay than Bengal. A saving sense of 
humour will enable the suffering product of Calcutta 
University to laugh, like the rest of us, at the burlesque. 
Though indeed it hardly rests with a class which. 
has given to the world the biographer of Onoocool 
Mookerjee to take much exception to the language 
which Mr. Anstey has reproduced with tolerable—or 
intolerable accuracy. 


‘‘The Passion of Mahael.” By Lilian Bowen-Rowlands. 
London: Unwin. tIgo2. 6s. 


Once more Miss Bowen-Rowlands shows what sym- 
pathy and descriptive power can make of a humble 
romance. She does for some Welsh people something 
of that which Miss Wilkins has done so often and so suc- 
cessfully for the folk of New England villages. Taking 
her characters from the cottages of the Pembrokeshire 
coast she shows them at once in the simplicity of their 
lives and the complexity of their emotions. ‘‘ The 
Passion of Mahael”’is indeed mainly concerned with 
emotion, any special incidents being presented only for 
the illustration of their effect on the emotional characters 
of a painful yet realistic drama; painful because the 
lives of the three chief actors are ruined by the small 
ambition of the narrow-minded mother of Mahael, who 
is shown as having forced him into marriage for 
money. Given such a character as Mahael we 
doubt whether, with his passion for Phoebe, he ever 
would have married Lisbeth, but from that point the 
drama is finely developed. The last page is such 
an ending as Dr. Ibsen might have given us. In her 
clear characterisation of individuals, in her admirably 
restrained pathos, and in her descriptive passages Miss 
Bowen-Rowlands shows herself possessed of enviable 
powers ; though it may be pointed out that at times she 
uses too many and too strong adjectives. 


‘“‘A Strong Necessity.” By Isabel Don. 
Jatrold-35 1002.5 635-107. 


Apparently ‘‘A Strong Necessity” has found sufficient 
favour since its first appearance five years ago to 
justify its republication in the popular Greenback 
Edition. It is merely a girls’ book written with un- 
usual care, in a sensible old-fashioned way, with a 
gentle old-maidish humour. A considerable grip and 
appreciation of character are shown in the sketches 
of Scotch country-town life with its irritating narrow- 
ness and odious self-satisfaction. But it is a pity 
that so many women-writers insist on feminine spite 
and pettiness, and bestow so much care on what is too 
dull and distasteful to be suitable for literary purposes. 
George Eliot set a terrible fashion of dreariness, and. 
nothing less than her genius could make tolerable 
reading of such ugly coarse material. 


‘A Life at Stake.” By Percy Andreae. 
Ward, Lock. tgo2. 6s. 


There is only about enough mystery and excitement 
in this book for a short story in the ‘‘ Strand Magazine”, 
and padded out to a 6s. novel length it is tiresome. 
There is the usual pretty nurse sent for from London 
to treat the usual country patient of mysterious habits, 
the usual villain whom everyone in the book constantly 
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assures the reader is an uncommon good fellow, and 
whom only the nurse and the reader suspect, and the 
inevitable wonderful person who unravels the mystery, 
in this case not a detective but a brain specialist. The 
characters are not particularly interesting, nor is the 
plot engrossing. 


“*A Modern Monarch.” By Frank C. Lewis. London: 
Unwin... 1902. 6s. 

Mr. Frank Lewis’s book would appear to be a first 
story, and as such shows promise in its style and ambi- 
tion in its aim—the realisation is not so successful. 
The title-role is evidently suggested by Mr. Rhodes, 
whose career is faintly sketched as Cesar, the Premier 
of Uralia—in other words ‘fA Modern Monarch”. It 
is evident that such a subject needs to be very well 
done indeed to be successful. As it is, the characters 
in Mr. Lewis’s book have all the effect of jackdaws in 
peacocks’ feathers. They say and do a great many 
things, but they never are—never. Might we suggest 
to Mr. Lewis that such phrases as ‘‘this, his hour 
of triumph” and ‘‘the three of them lived, when 


together” in a certain place, are redundant and 
ineffective ? 


‘© A Dissertation on Second Fiddles.” 
O’Sullivan. London: Grant Richards. 


Whimsical, cynical, fantastic and singularly in- 
teresting withal is this volume. It is unfortunate 
however that Mr. Vincent O’Sullivan’s pen is as 
he says so ‘‘hard mouthed”. It has, in sooth run 
away with him more than once in these dissertations 
and has landed him in ditches full of somewhat dirty 
water, from the unpleasant effects of which we heartily 
wish him a speedy cleansing. The chapter entitled ‘‘ Of 
Friends” shows plainly of what good work the author 
is capable. Too diffuse at times he unquestionably is, 
but this can be freely forgiven when his dry humour 


and real touches of pathos are so pleasantly remem- 
bered. 


** North, South and Over the Sea.” 
London: Newnes. 1902. 6s. 


Mrs. Francis Blundell has our heartiest thanks for 
having collected this series of sketches and published 
them in book form. She seems equally at home in 
Lancashire; Devonshire and Ireland and it is difficult 
to say in which she excels. This much is certain, that 
the humour and pathos of each one of the articles is 
an unmixed delight. In short a book to read with 
pleasure and put down with regret. 


““The Kidnapped President.” By Guy Boothby. 
London: Ward Lock. 1902. 6s. 

We confess that we opened this volume with mis- 
givings. We had hitherto found Mr. Boothby’s sensa- 
tional stories wearisome and commonplace as well as 
illiterate. Here, however, if he has not broken very 
new ground, he contrives to awaken and sustain our 
interest, to create plausible personages in the place 
of his usual marionettes, and to leave us on the whole 
benevolently amused. He has evidently had the good 
sense to allow someone to revise his taste and his 
English, for he offends conspicuously in neither. 


By Vincent 
1902. 6s. 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Deer Family.” By Theodore Roosevelt and Others. 
London: Macmillan. 1902. 8s. 6d. net. 


This book, one of the “ American Sportsman’s Library ” 
series, contains, within the space of its 334 pages, a quantity of 
well-chosen and well-written information concerning the 
Cervidz and pronghorn antelope of North America. This 
information is up to date, and exceedingly well arranged by 
experts in the ways and habits of the animals they treat of ; and 
no English sportsman, crossing the Atlantic for autumn shoot- 
ing in the Far West, ought to travel without having as his 
companion this handy and convenient volume. We congratulate 
Mr. Caspar Whitney, the editor of this series, on his list of 
contributors. All have done their work well. President 
Roosevelt, for years a Western rancher and a keen sportsman, 
after a first-rate and most pithy introduction describes mule 
deer, white-tail deer, pronghorn, and wapiti, and from every 
point of view deals with his subject—evidently one he loves 
dearly—in a most interesting manner.. The sportsman and the 








naturalist are alike sure to be pleased with these chapters 
Mr. T. S. Van Dyke takes in hand the deer of the Pacific coast ; 
while Mr. D. G. Elliot and Mr. A. J. Stone furnish very excel- 
Jent chapters on Caribou and Moose. Dr. Hart Merriam’s 
series of maps, showing the present range of the various 
animals described, are a great help to the proper understanding 
and enjoyment of this volume. ‘The editor has also got hold of 
a really good artist, whose illustrations seem to show that he 
has had practical experience in their own haunts of the various 
animals he depicts. Whether this is the case or not, his 
pictures are far above the average of those familiar 
in sporting works—that of white-tail deer in flight, for 
example (p. 76) being a beautiful and thoroughly natural draw- 
ing. Mr. Carl Rungins, the artist in question, is, we presume, 
an American ; he is certainly to be reckoned with in future in 
work of this kind. President Roosevelt’s introduction ought 
to be read and pondered by everyone interested in the sport 
of the future and the preservation of the game now remaining 
to North America. The subject is handled in a_ very 
masterly fashion, and the writer’s conclusions have evidently 
been the subject of much thought. He sketches, in a most 
striking manner, the decline and fall of American great game, 
and the possibilities of putting limits to that wasteful and 
butcherly destruction which has obtained during these hundred 
years past. Two points are especially worthy of note. The 
first is that in certain localities, where preservation has been 
decently enforced, game is on the increase again. Thus in 
New England and 2New York States, and in New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, white-tail deer are now more plentiful than 
they were thirty years ago, as are moose in Maine and New 
Brunswick. The other point is that rich folk, even in the 
democratic States, are beginning to set apart for themselves 
huge preserves for sporting purposes. ‘‘ Already” says Mr. 
Roosevelt “there have sprung up here and there through the 
country, as in New Hampshire and the Adirondacks, large 
private preserves. These preserves often serve a most 
useful purpose, and should be encouraged within reasonable 
limits ; but it would be a great misfortune if they increased 
beyond a certain extent, or if they took the place of great tracts 
of wild land which continue as such. Here the author un- 
doubtedly puts his finger upon one of the symptoms and 
dangers of the future. The United States President’s hints on 
rifles and outfit—the conclusions of a practical hunter—are 
well worthy of being noted. Altogether this is a first-rate 
and most satisfactory book. 


“Studies in the Lives of the Saints.” 
London: Constable. 1902. 3s. 6d. 


In spite of affectations and twistings of style or verbal 
failures such as “crystallised logic”, “‘ stained with the world’s 
penury”, this is an attractive and interesting book; full of 
originality and genuine insight, in which are curiously mingled 
an intense esthetic, intellectual and temperamental almost 
hysterical appreciation of mysticism, and a cynical sense of 
humour which amuses itself with the half-pathetic half-ludicrous 
simplicities of the saints. Asarule great enthusiasts, some- 
times even great geniuses, develop only in one direction, their 
marvellous intensity, the secret of their strength and accom- 
plishment, having consumed and concentrated in itself every 
other faculty. Their fiery earnestness cannot tolerate, or be 
amused, or look calmly on. Their looks are bent straight- 
forward, they do not observe, in short the saints have little or 
no sense of humour—and the “ good things ” attributed to them 
are not particularly successful. As the title conveys, Mr. 
Hutton’s book is merely a collection of impressions of certain 
aspects of saintliness and mysticism as exemplified in the lives 
of such a wonderful being as S. Augustine, ‘colder than ice, 
fiercer than fire,” who explored and opened out a vast region of 
spiritual life, with all its endless resources, its riches of conso- 
lation, its profundities of subtlety, its heights of ecstasy, 
its still waters of meditation and reflection, its deserts of dry- 
ness and patient endurance, its swift cool streams of comfort 
and refreshment ; all that spiritual world so real to the saint 
in which alone he can live fully, so strange and incompre- 
hensible to the ordinary man because it is beyond his senses 
which are so much stronger in their vitality and more clamorous 
in their demands than his soul. The activities and foundations 
of S. Dominic, S. Francis, and S. Ignatius Loyola make them 
a little more comprehensible (if not more commendable) by the 
ordinary mind. S. Teresa’s magnificent intellect and powers 
of organization, and her extraordinary literary skill give her an 
indisputable eminence even among the unbelieving. S Catharine 
of Siena was distinguished by singular political and diplomatic 
gifts ; S. Catherine Adorni wrote a treatise on Purgatory full 
of sweetness and inspiration, of devout joy and love, while she 
spent her life in the nursing and care of the sick and poor. 
Their conviction of the worthlessness of this life, their negation 
of temporal satisfaction, in no way prevented them from making 
a better use of this world’s opportunities and gifts than many a 
one convinced of its supreme importance. Saintliness is fruit- 
ful, even when, as in the case of S. Rose of Lima, with her un- 
quenchable thirst for suffering and persistent self-destruction, 
or Blessed Angela of Foligno, with her cheerful sweetness and 
simplicity, and her passionately loving nature, its activities are 
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rather of the spirit than of the body. Like flowers, the saints 
are the loveliness of the world, its fragrance and its light, a 
world which but for them must needs look ugly and degraded 
in the eyes of Perfect and Divine Beauty. 


“The Catalogue of Early Christian Antiquities and Objects 
from the Christian East in the Department of British and 
Medizval Antiquities and Ethnography of the British 
Museum.” By O. M, Dalton. London. igor. 


This is a valuable work which does credit both to its 
compiler and to the department under whose auspices it has 
been issued. The photographs and illustrations with which it 
is profusely provided are exceptionally good, as also are the 
descriptions of the objects of which it treats. The work, in 
fact, will be found indispensable to students of early Christian 
antiquities. But it serves to make us realise to what an extent 
the subject has hitherto been neglected in the British Museum. 
While the monuments of the pagan past have been well cared 
for and studied, those of the early Church have been practically 
left to look after themselves. It is time that the Christian 
remains in the Egyptian or Manuscript collections should be 
united with those described in the present volume, and that 
the student of early ecciesiastical history should thus have the 
same advantages as the student of Greek or Assyrian history 
who finds all the materials of his subject ready to hand. 


“ Guide to the Department of Greek and“Roman Antiquities 
in the British Museum.” London. 1902. 


A second edition has been published of this useful guide. 
All that the visitor to the department can desire to know is 
contained in it, along with a goodly number of illustrations 
and photographs. The latter have been well chosen, and 
some typical archaic inscriptions have been given along with 
them. An immense amount of information has been packed 
into a small compass, disputed questions like the age of the 
Erkomi remains in Cyprus being discreetly avoided. The 
only thing that might be improved is the’ map at the end of 
the volume, 


“ Grieb’s Dictionary of the English and German Languages.’ 
By Arnold Schroer. (Vol. I. English and German. 
Vol. II. German and English.) London: Frowde. 1902. 
26s. 


Under the learned editorship of Professor Arnold Schréer a 
tenth edition of this well-known dictionary has been issued. 
Since the first volume was published the editor has ceased to 
hold his chair of English Philosophy in the University of 
Freiburg and has been appointed professor of the English 
language and literature in the Universe of Commerce Cologne. 
This new edition meets not only the wants of students of 
German from the literary and scholarship point of view but of 
the reader whose wants are of a business or practical character. 
The language of the present day with its colloquialisms its com- 
mercial terms and its technical and scientific expressions is set 
out with all the precision and according to the new methods of 
dictionary making. Nothing is wanting to make the work 
extremely useful to the English and the German student. 


By George Cator. 
50 cents. 


“Trust Companies in the United States.” 
Chicago: Johns Hopkins Press. 1902. 


The remarkable growth of trust companies in the United 
States has made them distinctively an American institution. 
Their resources exceed 1,538,000,c00 dollars. Beginning as 
companies to execute trusts under wills &c. they have now an 
extensive banking business, undertake receiverships of railways, 
act as trustees under mortgage deeds of railways and industrial 
corporations, «underwrite issues, and promote enterprises. 
Being subject to fewer restrictions than the banks they com- 
pete severely with them, their small reserves would be a source 
of danger in times of financial crisis, and the author recom- 
mends that they should be brought under federal control. 








THE OCTOBER REVIEWS. 


Germany seems to divide the honours of the October 
Reviews with the Education Bill. In the “Fortnightly” 
Calchas and Mr. J. L. Bashford are both keen to throw light 
on German policy, the former by extracts from German writings, 
the latter by a study of German naval and colonial statistics. 
Both are intended to warn Great Britain not to be lulled into 
false security by professions of friendship or disclaimers of 
hostile intent. Calchas argues that Germany is more likely 
to join the Dual Alliance to break up British sea power 
than to do anything to destroy the naval power of the Dual 
Alliance in order to increase British supremacy. Mr. Bash- 
ford’s figures, if they have any meaning, show that either 
the German navy is greater than her colonial needs de- 
mand, or that Great Britain’s is too small looking to her 
colonial obligations— apoint by the way which fLieutenant 
L. H. Hordern’s useful paper in the “ United Service 
Magazine” tends to emphasise. Dr. Dillon in the “ Contem- 














porary” makes the astonishing statement that under Princeé- 
Bismarck Germany sedulously held aloof from Colonial under- 

takings. Prince Bismarck we are aware called himself a “ no» 
colonies man”, but Samoa and New Guinea and Angra Pequena 

were hardly consistent with a “sedulous aloofness”. Germany 

was no doubt regarded more then than now as “ identical with 

its army ”, which had no mission to accomplish beyond the seas. 
nor even in the near East. It is however not only in Great 

Britain and Russia that the idea of a Greater Germany is 

looked on with misgiving. The “ National Review” prints a 

lengthy and remarkable article by Dr. Kramarz on Europe and 

the Bohemian Question, which while putting the case of the 
Czech against the Teuton very ably pleads for the recognition: 
of the importance to Europe at large of preventing Germany 

from taking action which would threaten the absorption of 
Austria and realise the programme of the pan-German League. 

“Tt is high time that what is going on in Austria should be 
understood ; that a fatalistic view of the process of dismember- 

ment of that country, which can benefit the Germans only, 

should no longer be entertained ; and that it should be made 

plain to the public opinion of Europe that just as once upon a 
time the establishment of the Empire of the Danube was essen- 
tial as a protection from the danger from the East, so it is to- 
day no less absolutely essential for the maintenance of the 
balance of power in Europe, nay, in the world, lest Germany,. 
grown to giant proportions by the absorption of Austria, should 
gain the mastery of the East, and therewith the mastery of the- 
world.” 

No less than fifty pages of the “ Nineteenth Century” are 
devoted to the education controversy. Sir John Gorst writes a 
temperate article in explanation of the Bill and the Bishop of 
Hereford,—in striking contrast with the Bishop of Rochester 
who deals with the question in the “ Empire Review ”—makes. 
an intemperate attack on the authors of the measure and while: 
urging the Nonconformists not to listen to the advice of the 
extremists becomes rather more Nonconformist than the Non- 
conformists themselves in stating their objections. A “sym- 
posium” opened by Mr. Haldane, who again advises his 
political friends to let the Bill pass, is contributed to by eight 
gentlemen representing various religious and educational stand-. 
points. All lean to the view that: the defeat of the measure: 
would be a national misfortune, and counsel compromise. In 
the “Contemporary” Mr. Augustine Birrell devotes several 
pages to showing that the British people at heart are- 


wholly indifferent to education. As in England so in 
Ireland the educational issue turns on the religious- 
question. Mr. J. R. Fisher writing in the “ National 
Review” on the ruin of Education in Ireland says: 


“The fact that the supremacy of this reactionary clericalism in 
matters educational in Ireland is an entirely modern thing, a 
usurpation consummated within living memory, is not suffi- 
ciently realised in England.” Mr. O. Eltzbacher does not 
include the attitude of the Radicals to the Education Bill among 
the new developments within the Liberal Party, which he criti- 
cises in a vigorous and suggestive article in the “ Monthly 
Review”. He looks at the recent history of the Party mainly 
as affected by the Colonial question, and shows how the Radicals. 
have drifted into antipathy to the Colonies. They are, he says, 
opposing preferential trade, not so much because it might 
prove harmful but because it would be contrary to Cobden’s 
dogma of free trade. ‘It is strange to find so much blind un-- 
reasoning dogmatism, so much of the unpractical and doc- 
trinaire, in a party which claims to be liberal, progressive, and) 
unprejudiced. Exactly as George III. treated the American 
Colonies, justly according to his own ideas, but unjustly accord-- 
ing to theirs, remaining deaf to their logical arguments, even so- 
the Liberals of the present day turn a deaf ear to the reasonable 
wishes and natural aspirations of our great self-governing 
Colonies, oppose the powerful Imperial instinct which now per- 
vades the whole British race, and ignore the future weight of 
the Colonies in the councils of the Empire. In fact, we are all 
Imperialists now in Great Britain and in the Colonies, with the 
exception of the leaders of the Liberal Party, whose action 
tends to destroy and not to tighten the bonds of unity of the 
Empire.” Whilst Mr. Eltzbacher considers the plight of the 
Radicals, Mr. Sidney Low in the “ Nineteenth Century ” makes 
an ambitious attempt to outline a reform programme for the 
Conservatives, in which the last item would be a “ proportionate 
increase of indirect taxation ”. 

It will probably be long before we shall hear the last of the 
lessons of the war. In the “ Monthly” General Brabant has a 
good deal to say concerning the officer and writes strongly 
as to the treatment of certain young officers of irregular 
regiments, who, when the need for their services was over, were 
“driven out by the sons of the nouveaux riches”. General 
Brabant says emphatically that the extravagance of living in: 
the army can be suppressed, and proposes the accomplishment 
of that end by stringent orders making for simplicity and’ 
economy. In the ‘ Contemporary” “An English General: 
Officer” reviews a French study of the Boer war, and says that 
the application of the lessons learnt does not depend on any 
articles in the “ Revue des Deux Mondes” or the “ Contem- 
porary” but on the fact that the army has gone through the: 
war. “What has been assimilated through the trusted eyes. 
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will have a very different effect from anything that has been 
taught through the untrusted ears”. In “ Blackwood’s” the 
article “ On the Heels of De Wet” is as interesting as ever and 
affords a very vivid picture of the sort of thing officers and men 
had to endure. Among the miscellaneous articles which should 
not be missed is “ Blackwood’s” review of University budgets 
under the title “ Mere Children in Finance”. Dr. Max Nordau 
in the “ Fortnightly” indicates The Conditions of Success ” ; 
his article will of course be read with interest, but it regards 
success too much from the American standpoint of dollars to 
be quite pleasing and concludes with some recommendations 
which ambition will never elect to follow. Mr. J. B. Firth 
gives in the “ Fortnightly” an account of the Bodleian library, 
which i is also referred to in “‘ Blackwood’s ” musings. 

No less than three new magazines make their appearance 
this month—the “Hibbert”—a philosophical and_ religious 
review which promises to be a notable addition to the organs 
of serious thought ; the “ Treasury”, a Sunday magazine to be 
run on popular lines ; and “Indian Education”, a magazine 
which should do something to further the views of those who 
would bridge the gulf between Eastern and Western culture. 
“It appears to us”, says the Editor, “that one of the tasks of 
an educational journal at this moment is to defend the memory 
and the work of the great men who founded Western education 
in India”. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Pour arriver au Bonheur. Par Georges Sauvin. Paris: 
Plon.995902;— 3f. §0c. 

Had we to name the gloomiest moments of our life we might 
possibly select those which we spent some years ago in the 
society of a number of debaters whose theme was “ How to be 
happy”. As the+orators themselves were melancholy, not one 
of them was qualified to take part in such a discussion. An 
hour, two hours, passed— but no one became happier. Finally 
arose a lady, who, after looking pityingly upon the speakers, 
announced in deep, deep tones, “Be good, and you will be 
happy”. (Irtcidentally, we may observe that the next debate 
was “How to be good”.) Perhaps M. Georges Sauvin was 
present upon the first occasion, and, if he was, he has evidently 
remembered the lady’s impressive words, ‘ Pour arriver au 
bonheur” you have only to follow the straight path ... but 
M. Sauvin’s is a long, long path and we are very, very 
unhappy when we reach the end of it. He claims that his book 
is “honest and healthy ”, and we are not prepared to deny that 
statement ; but we doubt whether, for those reasons, he is 
justified in being “persuaded” that it will “find” readers. 
Also, we cannot admit that his isa “tender” story. Nothing 
tender is there about the Comtesse d’Antignac and her niece, 
Madeline, the heroine; nor yet about Robert d’Antignac, a 
lieutenant in the navy, the hero. The Countess is mediocre, 
Madeline and Robert are colourless and_ stupid, and their un- 
happiness is quite unnecessary. Here, briefly, is the plot :— 
Robert goes to sea and during his absence Madeline marries 
de Tarieux, a mondain, who leaves her a few days after the 
marriage ; and when Robert returns he and Madeline discover 
that they love one another, and yet Madeline refuses to explain 
why her husband has left her. Consequently, unhappiness. 
Moreover, mystery. Why, in thename of common sense, does 
not Madeline speak out? Her silence does not spare a scandal, 
for “le tout Paris” marvels, gossips, calumniates. Robert 
broods, despairs ; the Countess and an old family friend, sigh 
and wring their hands, Madeline becomes pale, everyone, in 
fact, is unhappy. Only on page 268 is the secret disclosed, and 
it is not much of a secret. The husband left for Canada alone, 
and he had committed nocrime. But by the terms of his father's 
will he could not inherit the family estates until he married, and 
so he married Madeline and... left her. Again-—why did 
not Madeline speak out? Hers was not a heroic, an admirable 
silence : it caused unhappiness, scandal. Why, Robert nearly 
went off on a dangerous cruise, almost provoked de Tarieux to 
fight a duel; he might have died of fever or been run through 
by asword. Perverse, most obstinate Madeline! But no one 
reproaches her, and M. Georges Sauvin actually makes Robert 
say in a final speech, ‘* You have had the rare courage and force 
to do your duty”. Then—“ gravely ”—“ Cela prouve simple- 
ment qu’il faut marcher tout droit pour arriver au bonheur”. 
Madeline, in fact, has been “good”—good according to M. 
Sauvin’s idea of goodness. Therefore, is she rewarded ; there- 
fore is Robert rewarded, everyone rewarded and contented. 
But one person will be neither rewarded nor contented: the 
reader. The dulness, improbability and length of M. Sauvin’s 
story may be pardoned by the very kind critic on the score of 
the author’s inexperience (until now he has only written about 
Chicago and the West Indian Islands), but it is impossible to 
excuse his style. A school-boy would not be caught playing 
such havoc with tenses, passing from present to imperfect to 
past on one page; indeed, M. Sauvin’s constant use of the 
present is one of the most irritating failings in the book. Then, 
Madeline’s diary is maudlin, annoying from first to last ; she 
complains, she grumbles, she refers perpetually to the “ secret”, 
she becomes more and more sentimental over Robert. The 
diary records her twelfth birthday : ‘“ Aujourd’hui, j’ai douze 
ans. Maman m’a permis d’acheter un cahier pour faire comme 
la petite fille du ‘Journal des Enfants’. Ce cahier sera bien a 
moi, personne n’aura le droit de le lire ; je dois y mettre ce que 
je pense.” There is mention of a birthday cake ; Robert looks 
“‘magnificent” in his uniform, and similar prattle for many, 
many pages. Madeline, indeed, at twelve is no more interest- 
ing than Madeline at eighteen, twenty, twenty-five. We are 
glad that Robert did not keep a diary, but nevertheless we have 
too muchof him. The Countess we may dismiss as a dreary 
lady, and the mondains “—le tout Paris ”—are wretched 
creations. We are introduced tothe “ brilliant’? de Reaucourt, 
but can detect no brilliance ; we get M. Sauvin striving to be 
satirical over Baron Samuel, a parvenu, but we are depressed 
by the satire ; the cynicism is cheap, the humour is hollow, 
the dialogue invariably is artificial. Where, then, is the 
happiness? We have travelled far, and at the end of our 
journey are only rewarded by Robert’s “il faut marcher tout 
droit pour arriver au bonheur”. Two hundred and eighty-four 
pages, and a preface! A dedication to Roger L lees 
he, we wonder, any the wiser, any the happier ? 


Un Séour a? Ambassade de France a Constantinople sous le 
Second Empire. Parla Baronne Durand de Fontmagne. 
Paris: Plon. 1902. 4f. 

We have cordially to congratulate Madame de Fontmagne 

‘on much of an achievement: she has produced an enter- 

taining and at the same time a modest volume of memoirs. 
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It is pleasant to notice the absence of those usual autobio- 
graphical touches—complaints, reflections, and the rest. We 
have not to hear that the author rose at sunrise and so was 
‘“‘dead beat” at dusk ; and when we get criticism the criticism 
is at once shrewd and humorous. Enlightening, also, are 
Madame de Fontmagne’s personal experiences— for they are 
invariably related in clear and convincing fashion. However, 
her position at Constantinople after the termination of the 
Crimean War was by no means Official. She was the guest of 
the French Ambassador, M. Thouvenel, whom she held in the 
highest esteem ; and asa guest she recognised the necessity of 
discretion. Thus, although the famous Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, with his reputation for despotism, inspired her with 
something akin to aversion, she, like a typical Parisienne, 
evidently used all her charms at their first meeting. The great 
Ambassador’s merciless severity would naturally have provoked 
the anger of the refined, unpractical woman of the Faubourg 
S. Germain, but Madame de Fontmagne was herself a diplo- 
matist. Sheignored the occasional friction between the French 
and English Embassies, and it is gaily—not maliciously —that 
she relates how, upon introducing one of Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe’s attachés, a distinguished personage remarked, 
“This is one of the rare attachés who has not died or gone 
mad in His Excellency’s service.” Soon, however, our author 
recognised the English Ambassador’s genius, greatness ; but 
she cannot conceal the fact that she had a greater admiration 
for M. Thouvenel, her host. ‘ Nos diners”, she writes, “sont 
généralement trés intéressants. C’est’heure ot M. Thouvenel, 
momentanément dégagé de ses soucis politiques, se laisse 
aller & toute la verve de son esprit. C’est un feu roulant 
d’anecdotes et de bons mots. Il a vu tant de gens et 
tant de choses” Innumerable dinners! Madame Fontmagne 
enjoyed the most lavish hospitality—for each ambassador was 
anxious that his féte should be the finest. Nevertheless, the 
most careful exchange of courtesies ; never were diplomatists 
more diplomatic. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe undoubtedly 
inspires awe, but nothing (apparently) more disagreeable. In 
fact, a polished, a hospitable company ; and a good time of it. 
Unfortunately, we have not space enough to record our author’s 
impressions of the Turks themselves, of Turkish customs, but 
we may say that they are always interesting. The last two 
chapters contain the most entertaining and instructive infor- 
mation on Turkish women of fifty years ago, on marriages and 
matrimonial relationships, on dress, on slaves and children ; 
and we visit Turkish baths, and we hear something about the 
Sultan’s harem. Also, we get anecdotes, gay and sinister ; 
and we must not forget to mention Madame Fontmagne’s 
picturesque description of some corners of Constantinople. In 
fine, these memoirs should be read ; and we venture to predict 
that, once read, they will be read again and remembered. 


Pensées. Paris. 1902 
An anonymous book, issued by an anonymous publisher,- 
bearing no price—and with reason! So far the author has 


| displayed a certain modesty, but within the covers he becomes 


a frantic egoist—we had almost said, lunatic. The bourgeois 
—the implacable enemy of the artist—must be exterminated, 
and the artist must be supported by the State. Infinite license 
for the artist! He must not be hurried, ordered to work. He 
must be allowed to idle and dream if he likes, and produce his 
picture or his book when he himself thinks fit. And the State 
must pay, pay ; and everyone must soothe, admire, worship the 
artist. Thus, incoherently, for some fifty pages ; and after- 
wards—love. An attack upon the Parisienne, in fact, who does 
not adequately appreciate the artist. She, too, must help 
him ; indeed, she should live for him. And then, with the 
support of the State, the blind devotion of woman, the artist 
will not fail to create masterpieces. However, this outburst is 
pardonable—for the author is undoubtedly very young and also 
disappointed. We notice a scathing reference to a publisher, 
a bitter passage devoted to a “blonde”. Later on, quite 
suddenly, he curses both ; but towards the end of the volume 
he is good enough to pity the “blonde”, kind enough to 
deplore the idiocy of the publisher. “You will hear of me 
again”, he concludes magnificently. For our part we have 
heard enough already, and so, no doubt, have the lady and the 
publisher. 
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‘TREHERNE’S NEW BOOKS, 


A DAINTY GIFT BOOK. 
“THE PILGRIMS OF LOVE.” 


By BESSIE HATTON. 





Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 6s. 
Times.—‘' Reminds one of Hans Andersen, and shows a graceful poetic fancy 
and a happy gift of narration.” 


Daily Telegraph.—‘' Dainty in its form and daintier in its contents....., A 
charming and delightful volume which will be welcomed in many a household.” 


Daily News.—‘‘ There are fine things in the book.” 


Liverpool Mercury.— A ‘distinctive work, and a brave and plucky piece of 
leaven. The decorative Wedgwood-like cover is an artistic part of an artistic 
whole.” 

World.—‘‘In its simplicity it goes straight from the heart of the writer to the 
heart of the reader.” 





AN UNCONVENTIONAL BOOK. 


McGLUSKY. 
By A. G. HALES. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Price 6s. 


Mr. A. G. Hales won fame for his vivid war letters from South Africa to the 
Daily News. Wis new book shows him at his best. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Mr. Hales does not deal in half-tones or fine detail. He 
paints with a full brush and strong colours. The result is a forcible picture of 
a hero whose grim tenacity is relieved by delightful touches of a lighter vein— 
somewhat sardonic, it is true, but extremely mirth-provoking.”’ 


Academy.—‘ The ‘McGlusky’ will share immortality with ‘Sherlock Holmes’ 
and ‘ Captain Kettle’.” 


Liverpool Mercury.—' It breathes from every page the spirit of the veldt.” 


Birmingham Gazette.—‘‘ A rousing story told with the humour and spirit of the 
barrack room or the camp fire.” 


IDEAL LIGHT READING. 


TOLD TO THE MARINES. 
By SIR WM. LAIRD CLOWES. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Daily Mail. The stories are all readable ; not a few worth reading twice.” 
Outlook.—‘ Healthy, wholesome, and high-spirited.” 
Financial News.—‘‘ An ideal book for a railway journey.” 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph.— A pleasant book to take up when one is tired.” 
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Thin Paper Edition. Pocket size (6}x 44), limp leather gilt, 2s. net ; 


cloth gilt, zs. 6d, 


Universally considered the best of all the many series of reprints, 


1. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


By Mrs. Craik. 


2. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 


Jane AUSTEN. 


3. THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 


By Lorp Lyrron. 


4. IVANHOE. 
5. WESTWARD HO! 


KINGSLEY, 


By 


By Sir WaLTeER ScOoTT. 


By CHARLES 


The Bookman says:—‘‘It is scarcely crediple that these well-bound pretty 
volumes may be had at such a moderate price. They are a pleasure to hold and 
to read from.” 

Christian World.—‘‘ It would be hard to imagine anything more beautiful.” 

Newcastle Chronicle.—“ The type is bold and the general get-up is altogether 


s ’ 


pleasing.’ 


CRAMPTON’S MAGAZINE. 


THE MOST INTERESTING AND VARIED OF ALL 
MAGAZINES. 


The OCTOBER NUMBER contains an article called ‘‘ MY IDEAL,” con- 
taining the opinions of Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., Sir Edwin Arnold, Sir Edward 
Russell, Sir L. Alma-Tadema, and Mr. Beerbohm Tree. ‘‘AN ODE TO 
MARIE CORELLI,” by T. W. H. CROSSLAND, and stories and articles by 
Mrs. STEPNEY RAWSON, ‘“‘SIR AFFARLE,” VERNON BLACKBURN, 
LINCOLN SPRINGFIELD, F. M. WHITE, SIDNEY DARK, &c. 


Price Sixpence. 








A. TREHERNE and CO., Lrp., 3 Agar Street, London, W.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. , 
Walter 


‘¢ The Makers of British Art ”?:— Turner (Robert Chignell). 
Scott. 35. 6d. net. 
Fred Walker (Clementina Black), Duckworth. 1s. 6d. net. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
‘‘English Men of Letters”:—Tennyson (Sir Alfred Lyall). Mac- 
millan. 2s. net. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKs. 

A Child’s History of England (Charles Dickens) ; Don Quixote 
(Miguel de Cervantes). Dent. 55. net each. 

Peggy and Jill (S. Ashton). Simpkin, Marshall. 35. 6. 

Selections from the Morte D’Arthur, 25. 6d. ; Tales from the Greek, 
Is. 6d. ; The Keltic Wonder World, 1s. 6a. (C. L. Thomson). 
Horace Marshall. 

The Cat Manual (Dick Whittington). Newnes. Is. 6a. net. 

Near Relations (Adeline Sergeant). Hodder and Stoughton. _ 6s. 

The Child’s Own Magazine (Vol. LXIX.), 1s.; Young England 
(VOLPSeCSIDIG) Shs Sanne 

The Coronation Book of Edward VII. (W. J. Loftie), 10s. 6d. 5 
Under the White Cockade (Halliwell Sutcliffe), 6s. Cassell. 

Baby Jane’s Mission (R. Parnell), 2s. 6¢.; The Little Girl Lost 
(Eleanor Raper), Is. 6a; The Bad Mrs. Ginger (Honor C. 
Appleton), 1s. 6¢@.; Scenes from Cranford for Dramatic Per-: 
formance (Beatrice Hatch), 25. 6a; The Boys of Waveney 
(Robert Leighton), 6s. Grant Richards, 

Stories of Charlemagne and the Twelve Peers of France (A. J. 
Church). Seeley. 55. 

Miss Bouverie (Mrs. Molesworth), 55.; Stan Lynn (G. Manville 
Fenn), 55.; Girls of the Forest (L. T. Meade), 6s.; A Plucky 
Girl (May Baldwin), 3s. 6d. ; Jack and Black (Andrew Home), 
3s. 6a. Chambers. 

The Pothunters (P. G. Wodehouse) ; All Astray (Ascott R. Hope), 
Black. 35. 6d. each. 

Our Antediluvian Ancestors (I, Opper). 


Pearson. 75. 6d. net. 


CLASSICS. 

The Antigone of Sophocles (Abridged from the Large Edition of Sir 
Richard C. Jebb by E. S. Shuckburgh). Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 45. 

‘¢ Blackwood’s Classical Texts” :—Livy, Book XXVIII. (G. Middle- 
ton and A. Souter), 1s. 6a. ; Cicero: Pro Lege Manilia and Pro 
Archia (K. P. Wilson), 2s. 6¢@. Blackwood. 


FICTION. 

The Temple Edition of the Works of Henry Fielding :—Tom Jones 
(4 vols.), 6s. net ; Amelia (3 vols.), 45. 6d. net. Dent. 

A Pleasant Rogue (Leslie Keith). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 

New Burlesques (Bret Harte) ; The Story of Leah (Harry Lindsay) ; 
Black Shadows (G. Manville Fenn). Chatto and Windus. 
6s. each. 

The Beautiful Mrs. Moulton (Nathaniel Stephenson). Lane. 6s. 

From a Thatched Cottage (Eleanor G. Hayden), 6s.; The Maid-at- 
Arms (R. W. Chambers), 65. ; The Success of Mark Wyngate 
(U. L. Silberrad), 65.; Tangled Up in Beulah Land (J. P. 
Mowbray), 6s. ; Borrowed Plumes (Owen Seaman), 3s. 6d. net. 
Constable. 

The Green Flag and Other Stories of War and Sport (A. Conan 
Doyle). Newnes. 6d. 

Stories of the Seen and Unseen (Mrs. Oliphant). Blackwood. 35. 6d. 

The Beaufoy Romances (Hamilton Drummond). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

The Leopard’s Spots (Thomas Dixon). Grant Richards. 6s. 

By Dulvercombe Water (Harold Vallings) ; Just So Stories (Rudyard 
Kipling). Macmillan. 6s. each. 

The Future of Phyllis (Adeline Sergeant). John Long. 6s. 

The Children of Silence (John Cleveland) ; The Son of the Wolf 
(Jack London). Isbister. 65. each. 

Natives of Milton (R. Murray Gilchrist). Grant Richards. 

An Australian Girl in London (Louise Mack). Unwin. 6s. 

Sketches from Paris (Betty F.). Sands. 35. 6a. 


HISTORY. 
Letters of Dorothea, Princess Lieven, during her Residence in 


35. 6a. 


London, 1812-1834 (Lionel G. Robinson). Longmans. 145. net. 
Law. 
The English Poor Laws (Sophia Lonsdale). King. Is. net. 


Music (SACRED). 
Hymn Tunes (Composed by John Bacchus Dykes); Hymn Tunes. 
(Composed by Arthur Sullivan). Novello. 
NATURAL History. 


The Book of Climbing Plants (S. Arnott). Lane. 2s. 6d. net. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
The Strength of the People: A Study in Economics (Helen 


Bosanquet). Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 
THEOLOGY. 
Evolution and the Resurrection (G. M. MacDermott). Jarrold. 
Is. net. : 


The Representative Men of the Bible (George Matheson). Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s. , 

A Christian Apologetic (Wilford L. Robbins), Longmans. 2s, 6d. net. 

The Part of Rheims in the Making of the English Bible (James G. 
Carleton). Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 9s. 6d. 

The pes of Christianity (Canon C. T. Ovenden). Skeffington. 
35. 6d. 


(Continued on page 440.) 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO0.’S LIST. 


NEW, THOROUGHLY REVISED, ENLARGED AND 
COMPLETED EDITION OF SIR A. CONAN 
DOYLE’S ‘‘THE GREAT BOER WAR.” 


SEVENTEENTH IMPRESSION, completing over 63,000 copies printed. 
Ready on October 11th, With Maps, large post 8vo, ros. 6d. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. 
By SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 





*,* This revised and corrected edition contains the fullest and most authentic 
account extant of the whole course of the War, and is indispensable to all who wish 
to acquire an accurate knowledge of the subject. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF SIR LESLIE STEPHEN’S ‘‘ ENGLISH 
THOUGHT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.” 


NOW READY. THIRD and REVISED EDITION, with a New Preface. 
{ 2 vols. demy 8vo. 28s. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
Author of “ Hours in a Library,” “‘ The Life of Henry Fawcett,” &c. 








Re-Issue of the 17-Volume Edition of 
ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. 


IN EIGHT POCKET VOLUMES. 


Printed upon India Paper, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each net, in limp cloth ; or 3s. net in leather. 


Vol. 1: Pauline ; Sordello; Paracelsus ; and Strafford. 


Vol. 2: Pippa Passes; King Victor and King Charles; The Return) Ready 
of the Druses; A Soul’s Tragedy; A Blot in the ’Scutcheon ; in 
Colombe’s Birthday ; and Men and Women. } October. 


®e* The remaining Volumes will follow at short intervals. 


SHORTLY. Small post 8vo. 5s. 


A LONDONER’S LOG-BOOK. 


Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. By the Author of ‘Collections and 
Recollections,” &c. 


NEARLY READY. ; With 16 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vyo. 3s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES of DOWNY V. GREEN, 


Rhodes Scholar at Oxford. 
By GEORGE CALDERON. 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 


READY on OCTOBER 7th. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE INTRUSIONS 
OF PEGGY. 


By ANTHONY HOPE, 


Author of “f The God in the Car,” *‘ The Prisoner of Zenda,” ‘“‘ Tristram of 
Blent,” &c. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LOVE OF SISTERS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Dear Irish Girl,” ‘‘A Daughter of the Fields,” ‘‘She Walks in 
Beauty,” &c. 


Scotsman.—“ A very pleasant and sprightly tale, full of lovable people.” 


On OCTOBER 28th. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE FOUR FEATHERS. 
By A. E, W. MASON, 


Author of “ Miranda of the Balcony,” ‘‘ Ensign Knightley,” ‘‘The Courtship of 
Morrice Buckler,” &c. 


IN KINGS’ BYWAYS. Short Stories. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, Author of ‘‘ Count Hannibal,” ‘‘ The Castle 
Inn,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Times.—‘‘‘In Kings’ Byways’ will be enjoyed by everyone to whom the 
‘Gentleman of France’ appealed ; and in point of art the anecdotes greatly excel 
the novel.” 

British Weekly.— The thousands who have learned to look for his new novel as 
one of the pleasures of the’ autumn season, will not be disappointed with these 
short stories. For eager, passionate, all-absorbing interest, they stand alone among 
the publications of the year.” 


THE VULTURES. By H.Seron Merat- 


MAN, Author of ‘‘ The Sowers,” &c. Second Impression. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Atheneum.—“‘ If Mr. Merriman has written a better story than ‘ The Vultures’ 
it has escaped our notice.” 

Daily News.—‘ It is a notable book, stirring, romantic, fresh, and of a high 
interest ; fascinates and holds us to theend......A fine book, a worthy successor of 
‘ The Sowers.’ ” 

The Queen.—“ As you close ‘The Vultures’ you confess that it is one of Henry 


Seton Merriman’s very best, which is saying a great deal...... A powerful and 
thrilling book.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 


JUST SO STORIES FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 


+i aay 


THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. 


By EDWARD ARMSTRONG, M.A. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 


4to. 6s. 





Times.—‘‘ We do not know where we should find a more compact and pene< 
trating account of the social, political, and economic conditions of the four countries 
with which the writer is principally concerned _., There is a wholesome admixture 
of ait political criticism and breezy appreciation of character in these two solid 
volumes. 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. New Series. 


Crown 8vo. red cloth, flat backs, 2s. net, each. 


TENNYSON. 


By SIR ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B. 
[ Ready on Tuesday. 


JOHN RUSKIN. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. 





By BENJAMIN KIDD. 


PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN 
CIVILISATION. 


Demy Svo. I5s. net. 


Yorkshire Post.—‘‘It is as we should expect a very remarkable volume...... The 
challenge to Mr. Spencer is of the most pronounced character. Unless we ate 
mistaken this work is destined to be the centre of a long and perhaps embittered 
conflict.” 





FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION READY ON TUESDAY. 


THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE. 
By H. FIELDING HALL. 


Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN’S 
ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS. 


Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 2s. net; or, in leather limp, 3s. net. 


CRANFORD. 


By Mrs. GASKELL. With Preface by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE, 
and roo Illustrations by HuGH THOMSON. 








ESSAYS OF RICHARD STEELE. 
Selected and Edited by L. E. STEELE, M.A. 


With Portrait. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
[Golden Treasury Series. 





THE STRENGTH of THE PEOPLE. 
A Study in Social Economies. 
By HELEN BOSANQUET. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE WITWATERSRAND GOLD- 
FIELDS BANKET AND MINING PRACTICE. With an 
Appendix on the Banket of the Tarkwa Goldfield, West Africa. 
By S. J. TRUSCOTT, F.G.S., Mine Manager (late) S. African 
Republic. With numerous Plans and Sections. Super royal 8vo, 
30s. net. 
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CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER 


For OCTOBER 1902. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE. By Sir FREDERICK PoLLock, Bart. 
AN IMPERIAL COURT OF FINAL APPEAL. By His Honour Mr. Justice 
HopcEs (ef Melbourne). 
MORE ABOUT PROFESSIONAL CRIMINALS. By Sir Ropert ANDERSON, 
K.C.B. (late Assistant Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis). 
THE EDUCATION BILL: 
(x) By the Right Hon. Str Joun Gorst, M.P 
(2) A Plea for Mutual Concessions. By the Right Rev. the Lorp BisHop or 
HEREFORD. 
(3) A Symposium. R. B. Harpane, K.C., M.P.3StpNEy WEBB, Professor 
Simon Laurig, Sir OLIvER Lopes, F. R. Ss: thé Rev. CANON BARNETT, 
the Rev. H. RussELL WAKEFIELD, Principal ALFkKED Hopkinson, K.C., 
and Principal J. WE RTHEIMER. 
OUR UNREADY ARMY AND SOME HISTORIC PARALLELS. 
O. ELTZBACHER. 
IN DANISH AND RUSSIAN OLD-AGE HOMES. 
SELLERS. 
SPA AND ITS ENGLISH ASSOCIATIONS. By Mrs. WALTER CREYKE. 
JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. By WattTer FREWEN Lorp. 
SWEDISH TROUT FISHING. By the Right Hon. the Eart or Mayo. 
A CONSERVATIVE REFORM PROGRAMME. By Sipney Low. 
LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemyss REID. 


By 


By Miss EpitTu 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


EDITED BY L. J. MAXSE. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

EUROPE AND THE BOHEMIAN QUESTION. By Dr. Kare, Kramarz 
(Member of the Austrian Parliament and the Bohemian Diet). 

DO ENGLISH RAILWAYS EARN THEIR DIVIDENDS? By H. W. 


WILSON. 
THE ORIGIN OF a PRONCH PRUSSIAN WAR. By Sir RowLanp 
BLENNERHASSETT, 
THE SERIOUS PROBLEM OF THE MOTOR-CAR. By Atrrep Harms- 
WORTH. 
FAIRY TALES IN THE SCHOOLROOM. By Miss CaTueErINE I. Dopp. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 
ST. HELENA. By A Prisoner OF War. 
THE AUSTRALIAN ELEVEN OF i902. By W. J. Forp. 
THE RUIN OF EDUCATION IN IRELAND. By Josepu R. FISHER. 
FROM SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF ;A DIPLOMATIST. By the Right 
Hon. Sir Horace RumMBOLD, Bart., G.C.B. 
GREATER BRITAIN. 
Price | 2s. _ 6d. net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 





London : 





Now Ready. Royal 8vo. 208 pp., 2s. 6d. net, or 10s. per annum 


post free. 
NUMBER I. OF 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL: 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF RELIGION, THEOLOGY, 
AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The princtpul articles in the first Number will be :— 

EDITORIAL.—THE BASIS OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
By Prof. PERcy GARDNER, Litt.D. of Oxford.—THE CON- 
CEPTE OF THE INFINITE. By Prof. Jostan Royce of 
Harvard University.—THE OUTSTANDING CONTRO- 
VERSY BETWEEN SCIENCE AND FAITH. By Sir 
OLIVER LopGE, D.Sc. F.R.S.—RIGHTEOUSNESS. OF 
GOD IN ST. PAUL’S THEOLOGY. Principal’ JAmgEs 
Drummond, LL.D. Litt.D. of Oxford.—CATASTROPHES 
AND THE MORAL ORDER. I. Prof. G. H. Howison. 
II. Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG. III. Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D. 
—MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Rev. SToPpFORD A. BROOKE, 
LL.D.—EARLY DOCTRINAL MODIFICATIONS OF 
THE GOSPELS. F. C. CoNYBEARE, M.A.—AND A 
NUMBER OF SIGNED REVIEWS. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and 7 Broad Street, Oxford. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


No. 1044. OCTOBER, 1902. 2s. 6d. 
MERE CHILDREN IN FINANCE. By A. T. S. Gooprick. 
THE HOME OF THE GERMAN BAND. By GeEorceE B. GarpINER. 
EPISODES IN THE ADVENTURES OF M. D’HARICOT. The Monsieur 
ex machiné. By J. StToRER CLouston. 
THE ELEVATION OF THOMAS ATKINS. 
NIGHT CHANT OF A NOMAD ASIATIC SHEPHERD. By Gracomo 
LreoparpDI. Translated by Sir THEODORE Martin, K.C.B. 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD: 
An Acre or Books—THE USE AND ABUSE OF LIBRARIES—ITALY AND 
Oxrorp—Sir THomas BoptEy—His CarEER—THE FouNDATION oF HIS 
Lisrary—Its THREE-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY—THE BritTisH ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
THE END OF THE TETHER.—X.-XI. By Joszru Conrap. 
BRITANNIA’S SEAL. By Watvace Bruce. 
THE TREASURY AND ART—IN SCOTLAND. 
ON THE HEELS OF DE WET.— X. Jog-trot. 
SPORT AND POLITICS UNDER AN EASTERN SKY, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpInBurGH AND LONDON. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 


TRAVEL. 
Among Swamps and Giants in Equatorial Africa (Major H. H. Austin). 
Pearson. 15s. net. 
VERSE. 


The Comrades (William Canton). Isbister. 5s. 
The Princess of Hanover (Margaret L. Woods). Duckworth. 5s. net. 
The Marriage Contract and Other Poems (Helen O. W. Campbell). 
Drane. 35. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy, The (Address by William Willis). 
Sampson Low. 3s. net. 

Bankers’ Money (J. Shield Nicholson). Black. 
Catalogue of the Library of the India Office (Vol. 
J. F. Blumhardt). Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
Coutts and Company Bankers, Edinburgh and London (Ralph 


2s. 6d. net. 
Te) Bartel. 


Richardson). Elliot Stock. 35. 6d. 
Bar, Stage and Platform (Herman Charles Merivale). Chatto and 
Windus. 6s. 


Exact List, An, of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal: A Facsimile 
Reprint of the First Peerage Directory for 1734. Elliot Stock. 

Hushed Up (Charles Williams). Grant Richards. Is. net. 

Jewish Year Book, The, 5663 (Edited by Rev. Isidore Harris). 
Greenberg. 25. 6d. 

Light Railway Construction (Richard Marion Parkinson). 
10s. 6d, net. 

Select Chaucer, The (Edited and Elucidated by J. Logie Robertson). 
Blackwood. 3s. 

Side-Walk Studies (Austin Dobson), Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

Sport in the Navy and Naval Yarns (Admiral Sir William Kennedy). 
Constable. 6s. 

Transactions of the Institute of Naval Architects (Vol. XLIV. Edited 
by R. W. Dana). Sotheran. 

Young Journalist, The (J. Henry Harris). Guilbert Pitman. 2s. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER:—The Nineteenth 
Century, 2s. 6a. ; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6d. ; The Contem- 
porary Review, 2s. 6d.; The Monthly Review, 25. 6d.; The 
National Rover. 2S. Sole ; The Hibbert Journal (No. I.), 25. 6d. ; 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 3fr.; La Revue (Azczenne Revue des 
Revues), fr. 30; The Century Illustrated, 1s. 4a. ; St. Nicholas, 
Is. ; The Munsey, Is.; The Strand, 6¢.; The Sunday Strand, 
6d. ; The Captain, 6¢.; The Wide World, 6d. ; The Windsor, 
6d.; The Connoisseur’ 1s. 3 The Musical Times, Ad.- = Lhe 
United Service Magazine, 2s.; The House, 6da,.; The English 
Illustrated, 6d¢.; The Genealogical Magazine, 1sJ852 ebhe 
Antiquary, 6d@.; Macmillan’s Magazine, 1s.; The Empire 
Review, 1Is.; The Treasury (No. at 6d.; Indian Education 
(No. I.), 8 annas ; Temple Bar, Is. ; The School World, 6d. 


From Mr. MURRAY’S Latest List 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 


No. 25. OCTOBER, 1902. 2s. 6d. net. 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES— 


A FAMILY AFFAIR. 
ON THE LINE. 


LESSONS OF THE WAR—Ziewt.-Gen. STR E. VY. BRABANT, K.C.B., C.M.G. 
THE NEW DEVELOPMENTS WITHIN THE LIBERAL PARTY—O. ELTZBACHER. 


THE FRENCH CANADIAN IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 11.—YEVR7 BOURASSA 
(Menber of the Canadian Parlianient). 


SIR BARTLE FRERE—S/R GEORGE ARTHUR, Bart. 
THE GOLDEN AGE OF EGYPT (Jlustrated).—JOHN WARD, F.S.A. 


MR. ees RECENT INVENTION—Professor A. M. WORTHINGTON, 
CBs Latte 


RODIN—7. STURGE MOORE. 

A PORTRAIT OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI (/Zlustrated).—SITR MARTIN 
CONWAY (Slade Professor of Fine Art at Cambridge ). 

RODOLPHE TOPFFER—/. 4. FULLER-MAITLAND. 

WEST IRISH FOLK BALLADS—Z4ADY GREGORY. 

A BURNEY FRIENDSHIP. I1.—GZORGE PASTON. 

MARAMA: THE MOON-COD—4AR7THUR H. ADAMS. 

DANNY: LVII.-LXIV.—AL FRED OLLIVANT. 


SUFFOLK IN THE XViith CENTURY. 


The Breviary of Suffolk by RoperT REYCE, 1618, now published for the first 
time from the MS. in the British Museum. With Notes by Lord FRANcis 
HERVEY. 4to. ros. 6d. net. [Just out. 


THE BLACK POLICE OF QUEENSLAND. 


Reminiscences of the Early Days of the Colony. By Epwarp B. KENNEDY. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ros. 6d, net. [Just out. 


A NEW WORK BY PAUL DU CHAILLU, 
Author of ‘‘ World of the Great Forest,” *‘ The Land of the Long Night,” ‘‘ The 


Viking Age,” &c. 
KING MOMBO. 


With Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Ready next week. 


New Volume in MR. MURRAY’S Series of 
SECONDARY EDUCATION TEXT-BOOKS. 
CHRONIQUE du REGNE de CHARLES IX. 


By ProspeR MERIMEE. Prepared and Edited for the use of Schools by 
Professor ERNEST WEEKLY, M.A., University College, Nottingham. With 
Historical and brief Grammatical Notes and a Critical Essay. Crown 8vo, 
as. 6d. [Ready next week. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


Longmans. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 


Sent gratis and post free to any address 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 














30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


No. 399 for OCTOBER. 





° 


PEDAGOGUES, THEIR PILOTS, AND THE UNIVERSI-= 


TIES. By P. A. Barnett. 
HOW TO WORK THE EDUCATION BILL. By H. 
Macan. Part Il.—The Office Machinery. 
MUSIC TEACHERS AND THE REGISTER. 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR BOARD SCHOOL GIRLS. By 
Florence B. Low. 
THE NEW CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. By a Visitor. 
HINTS ON MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING. By 


A. Fahrender Schuler. 
POETRY AS A FACTOR IN EDUCATION: A Message 
from New Zealand. 

The Bill—Registration— Mediocrity in the Pro- 
fession—The Want of Training—Federated Uni- 
versities—A Frenchman on Thring—Universities 
and schools—Colonial and Foreign Notes—Reviews, 
Jottings, &c. 

PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Price 6d.; per post, 8d. 


Offices: 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


The only paper which contains a précis 
of the world’s press. 














Special Article this week: 


DR. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 
Price 2d. weekly. 





Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 








PROMENADE CONCERTS. 





The Saturday Review. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC . 


INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNicopE and A BC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitiy, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


GLAISHER’S 


NEW LIST, SEPTEMBER 102, No. 329, containing latest acquisitions in 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C., 
All Catalogues post free on Application. 


HODGSON & CoO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly offered for- 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate 
or other purposes. 


AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809. 


MARLBOROUGH COLLECE. 
| ED ea 3rd and 4th, 1902. Examination for 


Fifteen Foundation Scholarships (430 per annum each), confined to the 
Sons of Clergymen. Also for the ‘* Indian” Scholarship (417 per annum), confined 
to the Sons of Clergymen who have served five years as Missionaries or Chaplains 
in India, Apply to the Bursar. 


ORIENT-PAGIFIG LINE 
TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the: 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 

M i GREEN & CO. } Head Offices : 
anagers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO./ Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W 




















COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 

P. & e SERVICES. 
Oo FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
P. & » MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 





CALCUTTA, CEYLON, sTRAITS, 


TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 

p & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
2 » TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices,122 Leaden-- 

hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


APOLLO THEATRE. 


Mr. Henry Lowenfeld, Sole Proprietor. 
Mr. TOM B. DAVIS, Sole Lessee and Manager. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30. 
WHAT WOULD A GENTLEMAN DO? 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, “ OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


EVERY EVENINGat 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


QUEEN’S HALL.. 


NIGHTLY at 8, till NOV. 7. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 5s., 38., 2s. ; Promenade, 1s.—RoBerT Newman, Manager. 








LEICESTER SQUARE, 











7 ING’S LYNN, NORFOLK.—The DUKE’S HEAD 

HOTEL. Situated in the centre of the town, and within easy driving 

distance of Sandringham. Hotel ‘bus meets all trains. Good partridge shooting. 
may be had in September by the day. For terms apply to THE PROPRIETOR. 
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Che Imperial. 





A £4 Work for a Preliminary 5s. 


A GOOD DICTIONARY IS A REFERENCE 
LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 


The best and cheapest complete English Dictionary 
in the market is the IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 
Edited by Dr. ANNANDALE. 

It is fully Illustrated with beautiful Plates, and 

contains 233,000 References. 

If you do not know it already, send to the Office 
of the SaTurDAY ReEvIEW for Specimen Pages and 
further particulars; if you do know it, order a copy 
on the Form below. 





ORDER FORM. 


To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘*THE 
IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which I enclose initial 
payment of 5s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months. 
I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are com- 


plete. 
SIQUALHTC Necewsaee pace Aaganekosanetennacssasne te aeivenn spo0ce 
INGATESS weiace vodeeeseree Lecaceescnoereeeseeeere dnia cee eee . 
Profession wucssses sapchoceae ade Talemesisecee deanasseues 
Datesr. cance Sienonnesanerdnoonsaaer Seite chive Saya 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 


Letter from H.M. THE KING. 


**Dgar Srr,—I have had the honour of submitting your letter to the King, and 
Iam commanded by His Majesty, in reply, to thank you for the copy of the new 
edition, so well got up, of ‘London and Environs,’ which you have transmitted 
for His Majesty’s acceptance. 

**Vours faithfully, 


**R,. Darlington, Esq., F.R.G.S. “KNOLLYS.” 





‘* Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
‘* Far superior to ordinary guides.”—London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
4s. each. Illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


The Isle of Wight. The Channel Islands. 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth, Dolgeliy, Harleeh, Portmadoe, Criecieth, Pwllheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. 
Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. 
Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. 
Falmouth, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Islands. 





*°A brilliant book.” —The Times. * Particularly good.”—A cademy. 
‘* The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
“Tt very emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s.; 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LO N D oO i AND ENVIRONS. 
; By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
is. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the World. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO; LID: 
Paris & NEw YorK: BRENTANO’S, 

The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 
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LANGLAAGTE DEEP,* LIMITED. 


FROM THE DIRECTORS’ QUARTERLY REPORT TO JULY 3ist, 1902. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 




















Dye Cost per ton 
Cost. milled. 

To Mining Expenses ae or 7, i= 426,078 4 0 4017 2°907 

Milling Expenses St r Se 4,021 18 0 Oo 2 7°924 

Cyaniding Expenses .. Bb An 3,833.12 o 2 6'429 

General Expenses ae dq 0 4,317 4 2 o 2 10°268 

Head Office Expenses .. ak i 1,068 4 3 o 0 8'478 

39,319 2 6 zt 8 49/099 

Working Profit .. es ve he ae 12,503 10 I o 8 3°247 

451,822 12 7 Br T4513 345 

Ce Value per ton 
Value. milleds 

By Gold Account .. ve nd ae ae 451,822 12 7 At 14 3°345 


Dr. 
To Interest and Exchange : a 
To Credit Balance for the period .. 


(Gre 


By Balance, Working Profit, brought down .. 











411,106 15 Ir 
1,396 14 2 


12,503 10 I 





%i2,503 10 I 





Nore.—The ro per cent. Tax on Profits which has been imposed by the Govern- 


ment of the Transvaal has not been allowed for in the above figures. 


The Capital Expenditure for the period under review has amounted to 


4959 tos. 8d. 


In ‘June last the Directors decided to issue the Company’s 102,000 Reserve 
Shares, and accordingly in terms of the Company’s Articles of Association these 
Shares were offered to Shareholders vo rata to their holdings as at 8th August, 
1902, at a price of £4 per share, the issue being 7guaranteed by the Rand Mines, 


Limited, at 44 per share. 


A Special General Meeting of Shareholders has been convened to be held in the 


Board Room of Exploration Building, Johannesburg, on the 2nd September, 1902, 
for the purpose of amending the Company’s Articles of Association in such a way 
as to give the Directors power to increase the capital of the Company from £750,000 
to £800,000 by the creation of 50,000 new shares at £1 each, such new shares to be 
issued by the Directors from time to time upon such terms and conditions as they 


may think fit. 


The Fifth Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders will be held in the Board 
Room of Exploration Building, Johannesburg, on Wednesday, 15th October next, 


at 3 p.m. 





GLEN DEEP, LIMITED. 


FROM THE DIRECTORS’ QUARTERLY REPORT TO 31st JULY, 1902. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


























Dr. : Cost per Ton 
Rose Milled. 

To Mining Expenses ve 5c eye £12,978 13 7 40 9 5'98r 

Milling Expenses ae oo +e 7,159 18 2 o 5 2°879 

Cyaniding Expenses .. | « 7; 1OCmmT mae: OW Sie 3. 2k% 

General Expenses oe = 20 3,931 8 ro oO 2 10°526 

Head Office Expenses .. oe oe L453) 1Onn7 Oo I o'413 

32,681 18 6 I 3 IL‘org 

Working Profit .. 40 55 oh ae 6,653 14 6 © 4 107434 

£39)335 13 0 &r 8 9453 

Crs Value per Ton 
Value. Milled. 

By Gold Account .. Ae Re ae es BO1335 23) 0. &1 nee, 9°453 

To Interest and Exchange .. ac) we os Ge Bo so 1427480. 17) 3 

Net Profit.. an ac ae es ae ae oe 4,172 17 3 

46,653 14 6 

By Balance, Working Profit, brought down .. e. + +» 46,653 14 6 








Nore.—The to per cent. Tax on Profits which has been imposed by the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal has not been allowed for in the above figures. 


The Fifth Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders will be held in the Board 
Room of Exploration Building, Johannesburg, on Wednesday, 15th October next. 


ESTABLISHED I85I. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 
ce) CURRENT ACCOUNTS. @) 
Ve on the minimum monthly balances, when not ye 
a %. DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
2/0 on Deposits, repayable on demand, 9 i 
STOCKS AND SHARES, 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 


drawn below £100. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ BirKBECK, LONDON.” 





—_— 
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THE EL ORO MINING AND RAILWAY CO. 


WL Daa eo 


(Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 1898). 


DIRECTORS. 
Colonel ROBERT BARING. Captain HENRY V. HART-DAVIS. 
HENRY WILLIAM BARNETT. HENNEN JENNINGS. 
R. T. BAYLISS. ALFRED NAYLOR. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER.—JOHN HAYS HAMMOND. 
GENERAL MANAGER.—R. M. RAYMOND. 
SECRETARY.—J. H. M. SHAW. 


SOLICITORS. 


CLARKE, RAWLINGS and CO., Gresham House, London. 
GUGGENHEIMER, UNTERMYER, and MARSHALL, New York.’ 
PABLO MARTINEZ DEL RIO, Mexico City. 





‘REPORT and STATEMENT of ACCOUNTS for the period ending 
20th June, 1902. 


To be presented at the Third Ordinary Annual General Meeting of the Share- 
holders, to be held at Winchester House, London, E.C., at r2 o’clock noon, on 
Tuesday, the 7th October, 1902. fr. 

The Directors have pleasure in submitting the annexed Statement of Accounts, 
which covers the twelve months from the 1st July, 1901, to the 30th June, 1902, and 
shows a net realised profit of .. oe SC ae ae #203,960 16 9 
To this must be added (carried forward from the previous year) .. 79,850 5 4 


-- £283,811 2 1 





Making a total of 





This amount has been appropriated as follows :— 


Dividend No. 3 and Income-tax oe se oe ve -- £68,679 8 6 
SS ee ss ab BC a a6 60 sie 73,500 0 O 
i ‘kt ce .- oS + oe oe e« 73,500 © O 
Written off for Depreciation of Plant ac be oe es 20,000 0 0 
aA “A Somera No.1 .. ke ee oD ; oe 8,484 8 6 
Leaving a balance, which it is proposed to carry forward, of .. 39,647 5 1 





4#283,81r 2 1 





CAPITAL.—The issued Capital remained unchanged during the period under 
review at 4980,000; but at a meeting held on 17th July, 1902, the authorised 
Capital was increased by 150,000 Shares of £1 each, making a total of 1,150,000 
Shares, of which 1,080,000 have been issued, leaving 70,000 Shares in reserve. Of 
the 100,000 Shares then offered tothe Shareholders, 81,989 were subscribed by them 
at 41 5s. per Share, and the balance of 18,o11 have been allotted to the guarantors 
vat 41 4s. per Share. 


DIVIDENDS. - : 
Dividend No. 3, of rs. 3d. per Share was paid on the 31st July, rgor, 
” 4, 5) IS. éd. ” ” ” Ist Jan., Ig02, 
, Say E5200. ” ” ” 3oth June, 1902. 


’ 

PROVISION FOR DEPRECIATION.—£20,000 has been written off for 
Depreciation of Plant as in the previous year. 

DEEP LEVEL. The Somera property, comprising 268*rr acres, was pur- 
chased on the 26th July last, for the sum of £125,000, which has been provided by 
the above-mentioned issue of too,coo new Shares, and does not therefore come 
ander the statement of account now submitted. The reasons for this purchase 
were fully explained at the Extraordinary General Meeting held on the 17th of July, 
1992, at which the purchase was resolved upon by the Shareholders. ° 

The amount of 48,484 8s. 6A. written off, as shown in the accounts, has reduced 
the previous expenditure on this property to the actual amount paid as consideration 
‘for the option, namely 430,526 11s. tod. ; the Directors consider it advisable to thus 
write off the whole amount spent on development, rather than to debit it to Capital 
Account. 

GENERAL MANAGER’S REPORT.—Annexed will be found a full report 
by Mr. P. L. Foster, to which the attention of the Shareholders is specially called 
as it treats in detail the working of the Mine and Plant for 11 months ending 
30th June, 1902, and of the Railway and Lumber Department for the 12 months 
ending 32th June, 1902, and states most clearly and concisely the work done for the 
period and the position of the Company’s property on that date. 

ORE RESERVES.—During the period covered by Mr. Foster’s report 99,158 
dry tons of ore have been extracted and treated. Reservesin the Mine have been 
ancreased to 530,889 tons. 

The average gross value of the whole quantity treated during the rz months has 
been $17.32 per ton, in gold and silver, of which $13.52 has been recovered, and the 
working expenses, including mining, milling, development, taxes, and all other 
“expenses in Mexico, amount to $5.11 per ton. 

CHANGE OF MANAGEMENT.—The Directors are pleased to submit such 
a satisfactory result of the year’s working, which, in their opinion, is largely owing 
to the energetic and competent manner in which Mr. Foster has conducted the Com- 
pany’s affairs since its incorporation, and they desire, in view of his recent resigna- 
stion, to give public expression to this feeling. 

Mr. Foster resigned the management on the 30th June for the purpose of taking 
up an important engagement with the Exploration Company, Limited, and his 
advice will, therefore, still be at the service of the Company. ‘The Directors have 
‘been fortunate in securing the services of Mr. R. M. Raymond as his successor. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS.—It is with the greatest regret and a keen sense of 
personal loss that the Directors have to record the death of the Chairman, Sir 
Sidney Shippard. 

They are pleased to report that Mr. Hennen Jennings has accepted a seat upon 
the Board. 

Mr. R. T. Bayliss and Captain Henry V. Hart-Davis, the Directors retiring by 
rotation in accordance with the Articles of Association, being eligible, offer them- 
selves for re-election. 

The Auditors of the Company, Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths and Co., being 


R. BARING, i Dir 
RiveepaAyuisoet 
r J. H. M. SHAW, Secretary. 
tz Cornhill, London, E.C., 27th September, r902.  ~ 
(N.B.—Where the $ is used the American Gold Dollar is intended.) 


THE EL ORO MINING AND RAILWAY COMPANY 


LIMITED. 
BALANCE SHEET, 30th June, 1902. 


Dr. 
“To Capita! Authorised ae of ac 


' -eligible, offer themselves for re-appointment. 


-. 41,000,000 0 0 





Capital Issued, 980,000 Shares of £1 each 
Sundry Creditors .. aA ae se 
Nore.—There is a contingent liability for 
45,602 in respect of Cyanide of Potassium 
purchased under contract, and not yet 


£980,000 0 0 
9,382 11 oO 











delivered 
Sundry Shareholders for Dividends 73,587 2 6 
Profit and Loss Account, 1goz .. ee a) 79,850 5 4 
Less Dividend No. 3 paid and Income-tax 68,679 8 6 
II,170 16 10 
sBalance from Profit and Loss Account on 28,476.73 3 
(Subject to Income-tax) —— 30,647 5 1 








41,102,616 18 7 
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Cr. 
By Property including Railway and Mining 
Equipment, Machinery, Plant and Construc- 


tion ales are An An sc 911,327 15 8 
Somera Option as per last account ., 427,123 6 5 
Add Expenditure since oe ae 11,887 13 11 


; £39011 0 4 
Less amount written off to reduce cost to 
the amount paid for the option é 8,484 8 6 





30,526 11 10 


Stores a ae oe oe oe °° 21,087 1B 7 
Sundry Debtors .. re ae se 8,129 6 2 
Bullion in transit .. E oe es 40,961 18 5 
Draft in transit .. Bp ae ae 9,000 0 Oo 
Cash in hand, at Bankers and on Deposit 81,583 7 IF 








41,102,616 18 7 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDING 30th JUNE, 1902. 
To Mining Expenditure -. 4122,314 1 


5c “* os 76 

Railway Department Expenditure ., ee . os we 2tyO500 (3 0 
London Expenses ee oe ee a a 2,061) 8 54: 
Directors’ Fees .. Ne an es a oe oe 1,863 9 3 
Somera Option Sinking Fund.. 8,484 8 6 
Depreciation of Plant, &c. .. pe ae ah Si 2010005) 0) (0 
Cost of Bearer Warrants at a os $0 Cee i 350 0 Oo 
Dividend No.4 .. a0 bt bo 30 56 ‘e e% 173;500 © 0 
4) ek ae 56 . a6 oe. ee . 73,5008) 0) 0 
Balance to Balance-sheet a <7 oe se a sem 2o54 ONG! a 





352,506 14 I0 





By Bullion recovered ale Op se St -» 4308,48r 7 I 
Railway Department Receipts 5c fe ce ee es: 42 00Gm ed) 
Interest, Exchange, and Sundry Receipts .. os ats 4 1,420 6 5 





$352,506 14 10 





In accordance with the provisions of the Companies’ Act, 190°, we certify that all 
our requirements as Auditors have been complied with. 

We report that we have examined the foregoing Accounts and Balance-sheet with 
the Books and Vouchers of the Company in London and with the audited returns 
from Mexico, and that, in our opinion, such Balance-sheet is drawn up so as to 
exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs, as shown by 
the Books of the Company. 

DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS, and ae} Ane 
: Chartered Accountants, AUEILOES : 
4 Lothbury, London, E.C., 24th September, rgo02. 
k. BARING. } Di 
R. T. BAYLISS, irectors. 
J. H. M. SHAW, Secretary. 
rz Cornhill, London, E.C., 27th Septemver, 1902. 





NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 


United Kingdom. Abroad. 

HE ee vals J6 Shock 

One Year ... He alll pte nen ee Drone, 
Half Year... Abts oy) {O/B bo ee. 58 dete MOS ce 
Quarter Year tien Or 7k Cass CORD Jae 7, 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Strzet, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty leing experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
formed immediately. 





The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 
abroad :— 


ee eeeeeees Lhe Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 

.-«. Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 

. Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 

.. Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 
Fpl vieisieteterelsisieieiclolelsinjsieie Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 

BRUSSELS ».eeceseeeeeeees Messrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 

BERLIN .s.ceoereces -...W. H. Kihl, Jagerstrasse 73. 

VIENNA.... .- Messrs. Gerold & Co., 8 Stefansplatz, 

BuDA-PESTH ..........--A. Lappert. 

ROME... .ccececcsceccscecs Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 

MADRID ..--+eeeeeeeeees Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 

CONSTANTINOPLE ........Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 


PARIS esleiinistecsies 





FIOMBURG celeels'elesie'sleisieleicie Schick’s Library. 
GATROM seni Riorsiere ciaerenters The Anglo-American Pookselling Depét. 
NW YORK acc clec asels .»-. The International News Company, 83 & 85 Duane St. 


Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.).. Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 
Toronto, CANADA ......The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 

Ag Fels wagouac The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
MonrreaL, CANADA ....The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James’s Street. 


THE EMERGENCY BOOK. 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 


THE ST. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION. 
For Instantaneous Reference 
In all Cases of Sudden Illness, Accident, or Emergency. 





Vanity Fair, of September 26th, says of the ‘‘ Emergency Book ” :— 

‘‘ Byery house certainly ought to possess one of these ‘First Aids,’ which are 
constructed to hang on the wall ia some prominent and accessible situation. By 
the intelligent use of this ‘Emergency Book’ much suffering and anxiety, and 
even irreparable loss, may be avoided in place of fruitless lamentation, while 
the wheels of the far-off doctor's chariot seem to tarry endlessly in their coming. 


There is no house, factory, or shop in the United Kingdom that can 
afford to be without a copy of the ‘¢ Emergency Book.” 








The price of the ‘‘Emergeney Book” is Three Shilling’, boxed 
and delivered free. 


Publishing Offices: 83 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MESSRS. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO0.’S 


New and Forthcoming Books for the Autumn, 1902. 





COMPLETE IN SEVEN VOLUMES. 
Vol. VII. nearly ready. In 7 handsome royal 8vo. vols., 25s. each net. 


THE ROYAL NAVY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
TO THE PRESENT. 


Edited by Sir WILLIAM LAIRD CLOWES. 
Illustrated by Photogravure Portraits, Maps, Plans, &c. 
Each volume complete in itself, with Index. Orders will be taken either for Sets or 
Separate Volumes. 

Tue Conrrisutors.—The present work, in the preparation of which Sir W. 
Lairp Ciowss has been assisted by Sir CLEMENTS MarxuHaM, K.C.B., P.R.G S. 
Captain A. T. Manan, U.S.A.; Mr. W. H. Witson,’ ‘Author of “ Ironclads in 
Action” ; Mr. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Mr. Carr LAuGHToN, and many other 
competent writers, aims at being a trustworthy and, as far as space allows, a com- 
plete history, from the earliest times to the’ present. 


IN PREPARATION. NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN MAHAN. 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 


By Captain A. T. MAHAN, LL.D., 
Author of ‘‘ The Influence of Sea Power upon History, 
Nelson,” “ Types of Naval Officers,” &c. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 
ConTENTS.—1. The Development of Political Feeling and Outlook in the 
United States during the last decade.—2. Effect of the War in South Africa on the 
Prestige of the British Empire.— 3. Motives to Imperial Federation.—4. Conditions 
Influencing the Distribution of Navies. —s. The Relation of the Persian Gulf to 
World Policies.—6. The Military Rule of Obedience. 


ALL THE WORLD’S FIGHTING SHIPS, 1902. 


In 2 Parts.—Part I. The Navies of the World. —Part II. Articles on Naval Progress, 
Founded and Edited by FRED. T. JANE. 
With Illustrations of the Ships of all Nations, &c. 
READY OCTOBER 1. °@ 
A BOOK FOR COLLECTORS BY AN OLD COLLECTOR. 
3 vols. demy 4to. printed on thick Van Gelder Paper, and bound in Art canvas, 
720 pages, with 550 Illustrations (of which many are in colours) in photogravure 
(= three-colour process, auto-type, half-tone, relief, and woodcut. 


RARIORA. 


Being Notes of some of the Printed Books, Manuscripts,: Historieal 
Documents. Broadsides, Engravings, Coins, Medals, Pottery and 
Curiosa of all sorts—Collected (1858-1900) by 

JOHN ELIOT HODGKIN, F.S.A. 
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Undoubtedly the political event of the week is Mr. 
Chamberlain’s very important speech to the Birming- 
ham Liberal Unionist Association on Thursday last. 
As Mr. Chamberlain gets older, he gets wiser, and we 
do not think that it would be using inflated language, 
if we said, greater. We doubt, if ten years ago he 
would have been able in such peculiarly delicate and 
particularly irritating circumstances to make a speech 
SO correct in tone and so convincing in effect. It did 
not, it is true, convince all his hearers, but unreason- 
able persons are not touched by wisdom. Mr. 
Chamberlain declares uncompromisingly that the 
Government will in no event withdraw the Education 
Bill and that by it they will stand or fall. This is what 
we expected and is entirely satisfactory. He admits 
that the general secularisation of elementary schools 
is impossible, though that, we note with real regret, is 
still his own ideal. The Government are determined 
to secure public control of secular elementary educa- 
tion, Mr. Chamberlain calls it ‘‘ popular control”’, but the 
denominational element is not to be absolutely crushed 
out. With those who desire such a result the Govern- 
ment can make no terms. But it is not clear that any 
denominational element will ultimately be insisted upon 
beyond the control of religious education and the 
appointment of the head teacher. Mr. Chamberlain 
declares that he is in favour of allowing denominational 
religious teaching in all elementary schools, at the 
parents’ desire, which would mean the repeal of the 
Cowper-Temple clause. This is perhaps the most 
important pronouncement in his speech. 





Mr. Chamberlain’s audience then proceeded to vote ; 
deciding in favour of popular control of secular educa- 
tion, saving religious instruction in accordance with the 
views of the founder; in favour of the managers 
retaining the appointment of the head teacher; in 
favour of the County Council appointing the majority 
of the education committee from within its own body ; 











and in favour of popular election of the majority of the 
managing committee of voluntary schools in respect of 
secular education. They decided against the repeal of 
the Cowper-Temple clause. The outcome will pro- 
bably be that the Government will carry the Bill in its 
present form. If they give way to these expressions of 
an antiquated Liberalism, they will reduce denomi- 
national schools to a mere name, and Churchmen would 
have to consider the policy of relinquishing them and 
devoting their whole attention to religious education in 
State schools. But it would be absurd in the extreme 
to give much weight to the views of a group of obscure 
and apparently somewhat ignorant persons who have * 
acquired an unwarranted importance, seeing that the 
Liberal Unionists unaided could not carry a single 


division of Birmingham. 


Other contributions this week to the education 
hubbub have been Cardinal Vaughan’s letter to the 
Irish members, the nonconformist no-rate manifesto, 
and Lord Hugh Cecil’s speech in Edinburgh. Cardinal 
Vaughan is perfectly entitled to claim the support of 
the Irish members for a Bill which gives something like 
justice to Roman Catholic, as to all other denominational 
schools. He is not over-stating the case in saying that 
if the nonconformists succeeded in impressing their 
views on this Bill, definite Christian teaching would. 
finally disappear from English elementary schools. In 
fact the nonconformists are in reality working for 
sheer secularism, but only a few of them (who may be 
commended the more for their candour) have the 
courage to say so. We have very little misgiving as. 
to the Irish members’ attitude in the matter. They. 
have never shown inclination to tamper with their 
religion. They are not likely to show the more now that 
those who want them to do so have thrown over Home 
Rule. If the Liberals hope to seduce the Irish parlia- 
mentary party from its support of Christian education, 
they should look more closely after their nonconformist 
brethren, who have been indulging of late in anything 
but pacific comment on the Irish members. Nor are 
some of the Labour gentlemen more pleasant in theirs. 
Altogether the Government have not much to fear from 
this machine-made agitation against their Education 


Bill. 


There is almost pathos in the misfortune which 
divides Liberal nonconformists from Irish Nationalists. 
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at the very moment when they are rapidly assimilating 
in methods. The no-fate manifesto, which the ‘‘ Free 
Churches ” have lately issued, reminds one of nothing 
so much as sundry no-rent announcements promulgated 
from time to time by the Land League and the National 
League. But the Irish was the more respectable ille- 
gality of the two; for, whatever the case may be 
now, the people were unquestionably over-rented in 
the past. Illegal roads to a measure of justice should 
never be taken; but it isa much more contemptible thing 
to resort to them as a means of shirking your fair share 
in a common burden. But the nonconformists know little 
of the English people, if they imagine that they will be 
allowed to indulge in a profitable martyrdom at the 
cost of the rest of the community, who will have to 
make up the shortcomings in the education rate as 
well as pay for the irreconcileables’ keep in gaol. But 
nonconformists are not fools. These manifestoes are 
capital matter for a political campaign: and that is all 
they are. Very likely a few lunatics will assault the 
rate collector ; but the rest will quietly pay and sensibly 


wait the opportunity, which politics may safely be. 


trusted to give them, to pay off the score, as they 
regard it, or pretend to do. 


Sir William Harcourt is generally entertaining on 
the platform, but his address on the Education Bill to 
his Monmouthshire constituents on Wednesday last 
was very dull. The enormous falsity of his rotund 
assertion that the Government had ‘‘ made national 
education a monopoly of the Established Church” 
might once have been enlivening, but the largest lie 
becomes a platitude if repeated often enough. It is 
the same with his panegyric on school-boards, their 
funeral oration we may happily describe it, nothing 
could be more ludicrous than the statement that 
** school-boards are elected by men caring for educa- 
tion ”’, and that their members were men ‘‘ whose single 
object and whose single occupation was attention to 
education”. Sir William Harcourt has always been a 
magnificent cynic: we can imagine the relish with 
which he propounded this immense generalisation, 
having in mind, and as it were before his eyes, at the 
time certain worthy specimens of school-board cele- 
brity he had known. Perhaps he was thinking of Mr. 
John Lobb, who in his time has been the ornament of 
both sides of the London School Board. 


In foreign affairs the Franco-Siamese treaty is the 
leading topic. The Siamese Government has been for 
some time conducting negotiations with Great Britain 
and with France on the many subjects of dispute which 
have prevented Siam from putting the country in order. 
On Tuesday M. Delcassé was able to announce that the 
agreement with France was concluded. Chantabun 
and the little strip along the right bank of the Mekong 
are to be restored to Siam. In return considerable 
concessions of land have been granted to France. The 
concessions contain the Cambodian province of Melou- 
prey and the Laos province of Bassac, together rather 
more than 25,000 kilometres. But it is the less con- 
crete concessions that are of the greater importance. 
France is not to enjoy preference over other nations in 
the ports, canals or railways of the Mekong valley ; but 
as to the construction of ports, canals or railways the 
Siamese Government—and surely no international agree- 
ment was ever more vague—promises to ‘‘ place itself 
in accord with the French Government in the event of 
its not being possible for such works to be carried on 
by a Siamese staff and with Siamese capital”. The 
phrase gives an unhappy liberty of interpretation and it 
is significant that the French press already talks of 
France’s new ‘‘sphere of influence”, a phrase not 
altogether of good omen. If the new treaty does 
nothing else, it proves the superfluous badness of the 
agreement of 1893. 


The death of Liu-kun-yi, the Viceroy at Nankin,]is to 
be regretted by everyone who wishes for the stability of 
China. At the time of the Boxer rebellion he proved 
himself one of the few statesmen in China who under- 
stood the West as well as the East. It is claimed for 








him by the Japanese papers that he saved his country. 
He was certainly one of the few prominent men in 
whom foreigners put confidence; and the Chinese 
Government have recognised his greatness by the 
bestowal on him of the highest posthumous honours. 
Temples are ordered to be built to him in all provinces 
where he rendered official service. Greatly as this 
official exaltation of the dead is regarded in China, 
where it carries all the sanction of religion, the service 
he rendered in 1900, of which this is the recognition, is 
likely to have more permanence than the temples. On 
the day that the edict was issued, the part of Manchuria 
south of the Liao River was restored to China in 
accordance with the agreement, and the section of the 
Kinchan New-chwang railway was put under Chinese 
control. May this be taken as an earnest of the 
restoration of New-chwang itself ? 


Like much that we have heard about the Boers, 
and from them, the rumour of their conference with 
the German Emperor was due principally to sugges- 
tion. No conference had been settled, though it had 
been discussed ; and if the three Generals even now 
are waiting to be introduced to the Emperor in the 
orthodox manner under the British Ambassador, there 
is no reason why they should not have an amicable 
conversation with the Emperor. Whetherthey would get 
or give any good is another question. But the Trans- 
vaalis of more importance than the Boers in Europe. 
The new Transvaal Customs Tariff just issued, ex- 
cellent in itself, unhappily proves§the impossibility of 
holding a general customs conference of the South 
African colonies. The Cape Colony Government again 
stands in the way of imperial development, but happily 
its pre-eminent power to do harm is being rapidly 
checked by the development of new harbours and rail- 
ways. This week the new section of the Beira-Bulu- 
wayo has been completed, an important step in the 
independence of the northern colonies on the Cape. 
The chief changes in the tariff are designed to reduce 
the cost of living and to encourage the development of 
the mining and agricultural industries. With this 
object public and military stores, and machinery, build- 
ing materials, metals and agricultural implements are 
put on the free list and duties on all foodstuffs reduced. 
The surrender of revenue is a wise sacrifice and the 
increased duties on spirits, which are designed to make 
good part of the deficit, may have a salutary effect on 
the morality as well as the exchequer of thecolony. In 
the absence of a Customs Union the revision is satis- 
factory and popular ; but it is only a beginning. 


Sir Gordon Sprigg has been defeated in the House of 
Assembly by two votes. The Bill in question was a 
wholly unimportant one, but as a timid clinger to office 
the defeat has no doubt frightened the Premier ; and the 
division is evidence of the absurd anomaly of the posi- 
tion. This local irrigation scheme was vetoed on the 
motion of Mr. Merriman ; and Sir Gordon Sprigg has 
discovered that to depend on the votes of your political 
enemies is to offer opportunity for defeat. The Bond 
is willing to vote for ‘‘the little Minister” when it 
furthers its own end; but its own end is not identical 
with the welfare of the country, and it is perhaps signi- 
ficant that his ministry should be beaten on so neces- 
sary a factor in the development of the country as 
irrigation. The Bond is not the less culpable because 
some loyalists also voted against the Bill, with the idea 
of giving a fall to the man whom they begin to regard 
as traitor, at any rate, to party. It is perhaps foolish 
policy. Sir Gordon Sprigg is not likely to be shamed 
into an appeal to the country. It is on the organisa- 
tion for the next election that the emphasis should be 


_ laid. 


The Royal Commission on the war in South Africa 
held its first meeting on Wednesday, Lord Elgin being 
in the chair. There has seldom been a commission 
better selected individually and collectively for the 
special work ; and perhaps there is no distinguished 
man in England who has kept himself so aloof from 
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party prejudices and from personal advertisement as 
Lord Elgin. Though no one has found fault with the 


constitution of the commission, objection has already | 
The meetings are to | 


been raised to their first decision. 
be private, and at the end of each a short official com- 
munication will be made to the press. However it is 
not apparent how the evidence would be improved by a 
running commentary in the papers, and there is no 
question of the prejudice of the commission. So far 
little has been done beyond the handing in of War 
Office papers and lists of witnesses. The next meeting 
will be held on 14 October when General Kitchener 
will be examined. He will start for India a few days 
later. 


The report of the Remounts Committee was issued 
as a Parliamentary paper on Thursday. In general 
the department is commended for its improvement of 
the existing system. The system of having a reserve 
of registered horses is judged to have been a potential 
success and what failure there was is considered due to 
the peculiar conditions of South African warfare. The 
one point on which the committee speak strongly is 
the miserably inadequate office accommodation for the 
department and the difficulties of communication with 
the War Office. Except that the department should 
have shown more readiness to accept suggestions 
from outside—and the rejection of the offers made 
by our military attachés in Washington and Vienna 
was unpardonable—the purchase of horses abroad 
is regarded as satisfactory. The excessive prices 
of the Hungarian horses were due to an individual 
monopoly for which the department was not responsible. 


No single case of individual fraud or negligence is 
considered to be substantiated. The only definite cases 
had reference to the Yeomanry Committee and it is the 
confusion between this body and the Remounts Depart- 
ment that has given occasion to the public feeling 
against Major-General Truman. Personally he is 
absolved from negligence but not from incapacity. 
There is no question that the five general officers have 
been kind, if not unduly kind. In general they have 
shown willingness to accept the doctrine that where 
integrity and hard work are found, intelligence does 
not much matter; as if the appointment of a fool were 
not liable at a crisis to be at least as damaging as the 
appointment of a knave. In particular they have glozed 
over the fact that the Remounts Department showed 
gross and damaging obstinacy in refusing to take out- 
side advice and, in the question of the Hungarian 
horses, continued to deal with the men who extracted 
from the Yeomanry Committee—of whose business 
dealings more will be heard—a profit approaching to 
50 per cent. 


There is more meaning than usual in the orthodox 
phrasing of the circular which Mr. Balfour issued to the 
supporters of the Government. Parliament will re- 
assemble on Thursday and ‘‘business of the greatest 
importance will be entered upon at once”. No one will 
deny the great importance of the Education Bill; and 
in carrying it the Government will have to meet for the 
first time something like a united opposition. It should 
do the Government good. There is much besides the 
Education Bill to give the session not only importance 
but length. It is still maintained that an attempt will 
be made to proceed seriously with the Irish Land Bill. 
But there is no sign that the Irish members will cease 
their opposition to it nor that Mr. Wyndham will carry 
it through, if they continue ungracious. But even if 
this is put aside, the Education Bill with the Water Bill 
and African affairs, to which a very considerable amount 
of time must be given up, will be enough to prolong the 
session practically to Christmas. A meeting of the 
Cabinet is called for to-day. 


That was quite a notable speech Mr. Asquith made 
at Ladybank last Saturday. As aspeaker he has many 
excellencies, but humour is seldom amongst them. So 
that the Ladybank oration should have a very good 
chance of going down to posterity, for it contained a 
passage of really unquestionable humour. With ab- 





solute gravity Mr. Asquith charged the Ministry with 
‘‘impenetrability to Liberal ideas”. How remarkable 
that a Tory Government should be hard of access to ' 
Liberal notions! ‘‘‘Impenetrability: that’s what I 
say’: said Humpty Dumpty.” The phrase (saving its 
grammar) was all the better for its susceptibility of a 
double acceptation. We think it quite possible that Mr. 
Asquith’s Scottish Liberal audience took him entirely 
seriously and thought it a shocking enormity in a Tory 
Ministry that its ideas were not Liberal. With the 
same coup south of the Tweed Mr. Asquith may have 
laid the foundation of a reputation for humour. He 
might be wise not to make a secand attempt. 


The Church Congress, which opened at Northampton 
on Tuesday, has not excited much attention this year. 
That is so far in its favour, for in the present political 
condition of men’s minds it would attract attention 
only by indulgence in polemics. There must have 
been some temptation to ride on the wave of the 
educational crisis, but we observe with much satis- 
faction, that it has been resisted. The address of the 
Bishop of Leicester, who acted as president in place of 
the Bishop of Peterborough, Dr. Carr-Glyn being still 
incapacitated by his accident, was of a very quiet 
character ; it was more pastoral than critical. Canon 
Henson’s paper on Reunion was an attractive literary 
effort, but it did not strike us as thorough. We do 
not know how he can persuade himself that all in this 
country who do not belong to the Roman Church are 
practically of one mind in their religion. The impos- 
sibility of arriving at undenominational religious 
teaching satisfactory to all non-Roman communions in 
England itself disproves Canon Henson’s assumption. 
Professor W. E. Collins was on surer ground. On the 
whole we feel, as every Congress leaves us feeling, that 
it were better a biennial than an annual function, and 
perhaps better quadrennial than biennial. 


We wish clergymen and churchwardens throughout 
the country would act upon the Bishop of Norwich’s 
words at the Congress in favour of keeping the churches 
always open. First there is the question of worship, 
often stopped, it may be, by the closed door. That has 
often been dwelt upon. And then there is the question 
of education. It is appalling how little English people 
know or care about church architecture and antiquity. 
There are many, by no means Philistine by nature, who 
do not know Norman and Perpendicular apart, who 
have never given a moment’s thought to the mystery 
and the beauty of the Early English arch. Whilst the 
present forbidding plan of locking the church door 
after service and taking away the key is persisted in, 
what chance is there of our people becoming a little 
educated in these matters? Often to find out where 
the key is and gain admission means a waste of time 
precious to the wayfarer. 


The colliery districts of France and Pennsylvania are 
rapidly being turned into military encampments in con- 
sequence of the strikes. At the critical moment in the 
American strike, which has Jasted five months, when all 
attempts at negotiation have failed a general strike of 
all the French colliers seems to be taking place, and 
already forty-eight thousand men have ceased work. 
President Roosevelt’s efforts to bring about a conference 
have been defeated and the men, admitting that he has 
done what he could, refuse to respond to his appeal to 
end the strike, throwing the blame on the coal operators 
and the managers of the coal-carrying railroads for refus- 
ing to accept arbitration. There has already been much 
suffering amongst the poor and coal is at famine prices. 
Large orders have been sent to this country and we 
shall feel the effects on our own rates. Some satisfac- 
tion is afforded in these circumstances by the thought 
of the coal duty. There seems an epidemic of strikes. 
In New Orleans there is a strike of employés on the 
city street railways, and there have been riotings and 
shootings. Geneva has also a similar strike and 
infantry, cavalry and artillery are held in readiness in 
anticipation of disorder. Perhaps the people who trace 
the ruin of British trade to our strikes may remember 
these facts in their future tirades on the subject. 
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The many visitors to the Bodleian tercentenary were 


received by the Vice-Chancellor on Wednesday and 
the Convocation at which degrees were conferred on 
fifteen men of letters or science from many countries 
was held in the Sheldonian on Thursday. The 
speeches were reserved for a reception in Christ 
Church in the evening. One may hope that the speech 
of Mr. Nicholson, the librarian, will not be forgotten. 
He spoke of ‘‘the mountains of arrears”, and it is a 
fact of which we may feel some shame that the Bodleian 
has been starved for years, and if much more support 
has been promised, little has been given. When Sir 
Thomas Bodley first went round begging books he was 
promised unnamed presents from the Royal library ; 
but King James, who went out of his way to say pretty 
things, saw to it that no advantage was taken of the 
offer. 


We believe there is living at the present time a re- 
tired journalist and editor who claims to have been 
present at a Cabinet meeting by permission or desire of 
Lord John Russell, then Prime Minister. But to 
judge by the positive statements in some newspapers 
as to what the Government have decided to doin regard 
to Siam, one might suppose that the Prime Minister 
was in the habit of summoning quite a posse of re- 
porters to the deliberations of his innermost Cabinet of 
all. It is not likely at any rate—presuming the present 
Prime Minister’s way of regarding the outer, the Keltic 
fringe so to speak, of his Cabinets to be at all like his 
predecessor’s—that these well-informed papers have 
learnt the Foreign Office policy through the blabbing of 
the satellites, because the satellites probably have 
nothing to blab. You are not likely to tell your most 
secret secrets to those you do not know by sight. 
“Tell me ”’—Lord Salisbury is credibly reported to have 
said to one of his whips on a certain occasion when the 
two were accosted by their own President of the Local 
Government Board—‘‘ who is that nice fresh-looking 
young man?” 


Business in Stock Markets has not been on a large 
scale this week, but the tone in most sections was quietly 
firm. Tenders for £2,000,000 Local Loans Three per 
Cent. Stock were opened on Wednesday at the Bank 
of England, and theissue was most favourably received. 
The Japanese Five per Cent. Loan of 50,000 oa0 yen 
also met with success, having been subscribed for, it 
is believed, from two and a half to three times over. 
Arrangements have been made for the inscribing of this 
stock at the Bank of England. At the commencement 
of the week there was some selling of Consols, princi- 
pally from Paris where the bull position is said to be 
large, but an improvement subsequently took place on 
purchases by option dealers, and this security, together 
with other high-class investment stocks, also received a 
stimulus from the liberal support accorded to the Local 
Loans issue. 


Home Railway traffics were highly encouraging as a 
whole, but with the exception of Brighton ‘‘A ”, which 
improved on bear covering, the market remains dull. 
In spite of the failure of the coal strike negotiations 
American Rails were by no means weak, and yesterday 
they developed a firm tone on the prospect of a good 
New York Bank return, and the hope of an early end- 
ing of the strike. The news from Pretoria, announcing 
the provisional revision of the Transvaal Customs Tariff, 
tended to harden South African shares, but there is 
still a lack of business in this section. West Africans 
have displayed some little activity, features being 
the firmness of Ashanti Goldfields and Sansus, on the 
declaration by the Jatter company of the first dividend 
of 1s. per share. The directors of the Rio Tinto Com- 
pany have declared, out of the estimated profits for the 
year 1902, a half-year’s dividend of 2s. 6d. per share, 
less income-tax, on the Preference shares, and an 
interim dividend of 22s. 6d. per share, free of income- 
tax, on the Ordinary shares, both payable on 1 Novem- 
ber next. The distribution was in accordance with 
general expectations, and practically had no effect upon 
the price of the shares. At this time last year the divi- 
dend on the Ordinary shares was 35s. Consols 93,°;. 
Bank rate 4 per cent. (2 October). 








THE: SHRINKAGE OF SIAM. 


q[ske strongest evidence of our good relations with 
France is to be found in the reception given in 
this country to the Franco-Siamese Treaty. The only 
discordant note comes from French opposition journals. 
One ingenuous writer even goes so far as to state that 
the ‘‘hound Delcassé’’ has as usual fallen a willing 
victim to the wiles of our own perfidious diplomacy. 
This kind of stuff is of course not penned seriously, but 
it is curious to find our own newspapers congratulating 
themselves on what they are pleased to consider the 
‘“settlement”’ of a thorny question in which we might at 
any time have become involved while the more reputable 
organs among the French Press plume themselves on 
the ‘‘ moderation ” of French demands and point out 
that the acquisition by France of a slice of territory 
25,000 square kilometres in extent, to which she had 
not a shadow of a claim either by justice or treaty, is a 
proof of her ‘‘ goodwill” to Siam. Why we should 
rejoice in this further encroachment on the already 
reduced area of that country it is difficult to understand. 
Why we should not interfere is not so hard to conjec- 
ture, though it is ridiculous to pretend that the true 
reasons influencing our Foreign Office in these circum- 
stances are common property. The actual arrange- 
ments between France and her ally as to Siamese 
affairs are not matters of common knowledge but our 
representatives have been clearly swayed by considera- 
tions of general policy in refraining from action 
in a sphere where our interests undoubtedly are 
largely concerned, though not to the extent of 
risking serious friction perhaps with more than one 
Power. While we recognise the presence of many 
weighty reasons for inaction we cannot see why we 
should be pleased that France has appropriated two 
more provinces of Siam and established herself by 
treaty on the west bank of the Mekong. The irony of 
the whole situation can hardly be present to the minds 
of those who are so eager that we should rejoice over 
the treaty. By the arrangement of 1893 Siam under- 
took certain payments and acceded to certain demands 
of France as a penalty for certain outrages alleged to 
have been committed on French subjects, and for the 
attack on French gunboats by the forts at Paknam. 
Until those conditions were fulfilled French troops were 
to remain at Chantabun and Siamese troops were not to 
occupy any posts within a zone of twenty-five kilo- 
metres from the west bank of the Mekong. The 
Siamese long ago carried out their part of the 
agreement but the French have never evacuated 
Chantabun nor have Siamese troops been allowed 
to establish themselves within the twenty-five kilo- 
metre zone. By the treaty just concluded France 
receives a large slice of fertile territory for con- 
senting to pertorm her part of a contract which the 
other contracting party long ago faithfully carried out. 
It requires an exuberance of fancy with which we 
cannot credit our Foreign Minister to believe that such 
an arrangement is a matter for congratulation, unless. 
it was seriously anticipated that France was intending 
to appropriate a great deal more, for French maps 
have included Chantabun in French territory with 
about as much right as a Pan-German atlas includes 
both Amsterdam and Trieste in a Pan-German realm. 
To say that we decline to join in a forced chorus of 
unreal jubilation is a very different thing from inciting 
our Foreign Office to remonstrate with France on the 
ground of perfidy or oppression. We ourselves have 
had too long an experience of the irritating vicinity of 
semi-civilised States to blame other countries because 
they may believe themselves irresistibly forced onwards 
in what appears to everyone but the advancing Power 
to be a career of aggression. The charge has been 
flung at us so often that we should find little satisfac- 
tion in pulling it up out of the mire of newspaper con- 
troversy to throw it back, but a study of French 
methods in Siam irresistibly makes us wonder whether 
since the conclusion of the Dual Alliance the Western 
partner has not been taking a lesson from the time- 
honoured methods of Russian advance in Asia. A good 
deal indeed took place in 1893 which the French Govern- 
ment did not approve but which was the work of fire- 
eating officers and ambitious officials onthe spot. But, 
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as the Russian Government has habitually done, it 
profited by their action as far as possible and withdrew 
at last from some extreme demands to enforce which 
might possibly have endangered peace with ourselves. 
Postponement is not of necessity abandonment, as may 
be seen from the fact that a portion of the province of 
Angkor saved by British remonstrances in 1893 has now 
become French. 

The provision in the new treaty with regard to French 
subjects in Siam may not be of material importance but 
the French Legation has been employed for years in 
manufacturing French subjects by registration and 
endless grounds of dispute with Oriental countries can 
always be found in the status of natives enrolled as 
subjects of a foreign Power. This clause alone will be 
useful enough when the time arrives to make use of it. 
But we only allude to this matter to indicate a possi- 
bility of the future. 

We have no desire to attribute any Machiavellian 
projects to the Quai d’Orsay, the sagacity and modera- 
tion of whose policy are greatly responsible for the 
excellent relations at present existing between France 
and ourselves, relations indeed far more satisfactory 
than have prevailed for many years, but it is strange to 
note the readiness with which our press accepts 
assertions that have no foundation in fact. It is 
stated again and again that by the Convention of 
1896 between France and England there was an official 
recognition of respective spheres of influence in the pro- 
vinces of Siam. Asa matter of fact there was nothing 
of the kind. By that Convention both Powers under- 
took to respect the integrity of the Menam basin, which, 
for all purposes of trade and commerce, is by far the 
most important portion of Siam. Though the Cam- 
bodian province and the Korat plateau on one side and 
the Malay Peninsula on the other were excepted from 
the agreement, Lord Salisbury expressly stated that 
. they remained as much a part of Siam as ever, and no 
doubt was cast on the absolute right of Siam over them. 
We have never actually or implicitly accepted any part 
of Siam as withif any ‘“‘sphere of influence”. But it 
is true that the Menam valley is of vital importance 
to our trade while the Mekong is not. To accept the 
statements of the French press or even of ‘‘ eminent 
diplomatists ” that any agreement was made as to 
“*spheres of influence” is to ignore the position 
always taken up by our diplomacy. It is equally mis- 
leading to state that this agreement is ‘‘ final”. Were 
it in the least likely to be so we should welcome it. 
But it is evident that the Menam not the Mekong is 
the goal of French desires. She has always longed 
for the possession of the stream that bore the trade of 
Southern China. She used to believe that the Mekong 
was that stream. She now knows that it is not and 
the Menam is. 

Hitherto we have been prolific of good advice to 
Siam but our policy has been to refrain from any more 
active assistance. That we have ever incited her 
to resist French demands is of course the wildest 
fiction. We may, however, justly claim that she 
should now enjoy an opportunity of working out her 
own salvation. Progress in an Oriental community 
must of necessity be slow but evidence is not wanting 
that real progress has been made of late years. What 
has been done has of course been done under the 
direction of European officials but the shrinkage of 
Siam may well be arrested for awhile for more reasons 
than one. Siam lies between England France and 
China, much as Afghanistan lies between England and 
Russia. Both these States are maintained because it 
is better for one or both of their great neighbours 
that something should stand ‘‘ betwixt the incensed 
points of mighty opposites”. Siam is in a 
widely different position from Afghanistan because 
it is naturally a very rich country with vast commer- 
cial possibilities. At present our trade interests there 
vastly exceed those of France and every other country 
and are likely to continue to do so, though Germany 
by the recent transfer of two lines of steamers to the 
North German Lloyd Company now absorbs two-thirds 
of the carrying trade. Our business therefore is not to 
look upon every advance of our rivals as inevitable but 
to do what we can to help the rulers of Siam to 
regenerate that State from within and to avert as long 
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as possible any attempt at partition. We cannot afford 
to forget the rapid growth of German interests in 
Bangkok, but at present German rights of interference 
in that region are entirely confined to matters of com- 
merce. It will be better for all concerned that no other 
than France and ourselves should actively influence the 
political destinies of Siam. Should the Court of 
Bangkok become the scene of intrigues such as are 
always at work in Korea and Afghanistan, the parti- 
tion which we contemplate with the gravest misgiving 
would be inevitable. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE TRANSVAAL 
MINES. 


eS there is some uneasiness in certain quarters as 

to Mr. Chamberlain’s intentions with regard to 
taxing the mining industry in the Transvaal is plain 
enough. The prices of South African mining shares 
are evidence of this feeling, for they are still far below 
what they were in the régime of Mr. Kruger, and con- 
siderably below what they were at the beginning of the 
year, when the war was in full swing. The shortage of 
native labour accounts for some of this market depre- 
ciation, but not for much, as it is perfectly well known 
that the natives are steadily coming in, that the mines 
have now half the supply they had before the war, that 
arrangements have been made for a further supply from 
Nyassaland, and that whether in three or six months’ 
time this demand will be satisfied. No: it is not the 
labour question: it is the fear of future taxation that 
makes the leading houses hesitate. It really looks as if 
the Kaffir magnates were more afraid of Mr. Chamberlain 
than of Mr. Kruger. We think that these fears are 
groundless, and that they might be cured by the 
simple process of remembering or reading what Mr. 
Chamberlain has stated from his place in Parliament. 
Mr. Chamberlain has said that he has no present inten- 
tion of increasing, directly or indirectly, the 10 per 
cent. tax on existing mines. That is clear enough. 
With regard to undeveloped and undiscovered mines 
Mr. Chamberlain has intimated that the Government 
intend to participate to some extent in the profits of 
the promoter and presumably of the vendor. This can 
only be done by some alteration of the gold-mining 
law in South Africa, probably in the direction of the 
law in Rhodesia by which the Chartered Company takes 
a third of the shares of every company floated, only 
of course the Government could not take scrip, but 
must have money. Whether by the word ‘‘ Govern- 
ment” Mr. Chamberlain meant the Imperial or the 
Colonial Government, or both, and if the latter, in 
what proportions the Metropolis and the Colony are 
to participate in the future mineral wealth of our new 
possession, was not made clear, probably because 
the Colonial Secretary had not made up his mind or 
obtained the assent of the Cabinet to any scheme. It is 
well knownthat Mr. Chamberlain will during the autumn 
session introducea Bill for the guaranteeing by the British 
Imperial Government of a Transvaal loan of £ 30,000,000 
for the purposes of redeeming the valid obligations of 
the late Transvaal Republic, and for reproductive ex- 
penditure on public works, such as railways and irriga- 
tion. Mr. Chamberlain is too shrewd aman of business 
not to know that uncertainty as to its fiscal future is 
injurious and unfair to the mining industry : and it may 
therefore be assumed that he will take the opportunity 
afforded by the loan Bill of explaining the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government with regard to future taxation. 
We do not know how far Mr. Chamberlain will descend 
into details, but he has aiready disclaimed all sympathy 
with the foolish notion of making the capitalists 
bleed, not so much out of tenderness for them, as 
out of consideration for the shareholders, to whose 
shoulders the burden will ultimately be shifted. The 
capitalist is well able to take care of himself, or 
he would not be a capitalist. We need not regard 
him, for at the first sign of danger he takes wings 
of paper, and flies gaily away, leaving the investor 
or speculator to curse a life he cannot quit. But we 
want the capitalist, all the same: his money and brains 
are necessary for the future development of South 
Africa, whose business he happens to understand better 
than either Lord Milner or Mr. Chamberlain. 
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It is a pity that there is no way in which the big mining 
houses can lay their views about taxation before the 
Secretary of State. There is rather a strong prejudice 
against the Kaffir magnates at present, owing to a pre- 
valent belief that they produced a market slump to pre- 
vent Mr. Chamberlain from thinking that the war had 
increased the value of the mines, and perhaps anything 
which they said now would not carry weight. But un- 
questionably the opinions of the men who have spent 
the best part of their lives in developing the Transvaal 
mining industry would be valuable and informative. 
Of some of them we have been able to ascertain the 
views, and we gather that they do not in the least 
object to a fair taxation of the industry, but they 
think that the money so raised should be spent on the 
development of South Africa, and not be sent home as 
‘tribute’? to Great Britain. From a business point of 
view there is much to be said for this argument. Of 
course it is perfectly fair that the Transvaal should 
contribute to the cost of a war, which would 
certainly never have taken place if gold had not 
been discovered on the Rand. The principle of contri- 
bution is just: but is it politic to insist upon it? Is it 
even worth while ? The payment of the 450,000,000 
or £,€0,000,000 which it might be decided to fix as the 
Transvaal contribution would have to be spread over a 
great number of years: its collection could not even 
begin for the next four or five years. As a relief to the 
British taxpayer this tribute would be a fleabite. But 
though it would be nothing to Great Britain, it would 
be a great deal to the Transvaal, if spent by a judicious 
government on the internal development of the colony. 
Take the question of irrigation, for example. With 
proper irrigation, such as suggested in Colonel 
Willcocks’ report, South Africa will become a great 
grain-producing area, possibly even an _ exporting 
country. And it is most important not only that an 
agricultural interest should be created, as it is danger- 
ous for a country to depend entirely upon mines, but 
that South Africa should become an exporter. The 
want of exports in bulk adds materially to the cost of 
living ; the hundreds of ships bringing goods to South 
Africa return three-quarters empty, and the outgoing 
freight is correspondingly increased, and adds to the 
cost of living and production. 

What improved trade means is shown by the follow- 
ing figures. The year 1870 is selected, as being pre- 


vious to the yield of the diamond fields and to a more | 


vigorous railway policy. The year 1898 is the last 
year before the war, and unaffected by same. 























1870. Imports. Exports. Totals. 
A ES Ba 
Cape Colony 2,352,000. 2,560,500 4,921,500: 
Natal 3 429,500 382,700 812,200 
Total .1870...;. 5733,700 
1898. 
Cape Colony --- 16,621,354 24,423,413 41,044,767 
Natal 59323)216 1,246,000 6,569,216 
47,013,983 
Imports. 
Delagoa Bay— Ps 


Transit traffic only 
Beira— 
Transit traffic only 


1,770,082 


926,402 2,696,484 








Total 1898 =k EY 50, 310,467 
in 28 years an increase of nearly goo per cent. 

In rg01 the colony showed an increase of imports of 
44,000,000, and Natal fully 44,500,000; total increase 
of imports 48,500,000, but on the figures of 1898 there 
is an external trade of over £50,000,000 for a white 
population of about 1,000,000, as against an external 
trade of £74,000,c00 done by 4,500,000 inhabitants of 
Australasia. The Transvaal absorbs most of the im- 
ported goods passing through colonial ports, as, owing 
to the large capital invested, its development is most 
advanced, and every encouragement should be given for 


a further inflow of capital and consequent increased | which distract the Church be elucidated. 


| assemble for mere talk of any kind whatsoever ? 


| production, which to the greatest extent is paid for by 
the produce or manufactures of the Empire. 

These are some of the objects to which the efforts 
of what will for some time to come be a paternal 
government should be directed. It looks as if South 
Africa would want every penny that it can raise for its 
own purposes. We know of course that a contribu- 
tion to the cost of the war from the Transvaal is a 
good electioneering card. But Mr. Chamberlain has 
outgrown that kind of politics. He must and will 
consider the whole question together with Lord Milner 
in a broad and statesmanlike manner. It might 
moderate the demands of the extreme contributionists 
to reflect that by the irony of fate the Boer farmers 
will not pay a penny of the contribution, and that it 
will all come out of the pockets of British share- 
holders. However, should a contribution be decided 
upon, we trust that Mr. Chamberlain will put an end 
to uncertainty by being explicit. It might, we suggest, 
be possible to fix a minimum amount to be chargeable 
on the ordinary budget of the Transvaal, and to name 
a maximum sum to be drawn from prospective de- 
velopment, if and when conditions warrant it. And 
why should the colonies of Natal, Orange River, and 
the Cape not contribute their share ? 


THE CHURCH AMONG THE CORDWAINERS. 


A SOUTH AMERICAN president is said to have 

observed that the want of interest taken in public 
affairs was deplorable. He had not been shot at for at 
least a fortnight. Forty-two annual congresses have 
proved—what once was questioned—the interest taken 
by members of the Church of England in her affairs. 
Would anyone question it if the Church Congress met 
but triennially, quinquennially, or not at all? It is true 
that evidence is thus given that there is one religious 
body which can assemble for some better purpose than 
to talk malevolent party politics. But might not the 
Church of England go further and show that there is 
one religious body which does not think it necessary to 
Such 
talk is no part of the corporate life of the Divine Society. 


| The magnifying of their office by congresses and 


conferences has delayed by half a century the 
needed revival of synodical action in province 
and diocese. These vast talking assemblies belong 
_really to a bygone era, and to the touching mid- 
| Victorian faith in government by discussion which 
_ founded suburban parliaments and _ parish-debating 
_halls. The august eloquence of S. Stephen’s itself is 
now but idly skimmed unless freely punctuated with 
‘‘laughter” and ‘‘much laughter”. It is somewhat of 
an anachronism then that every October divines and 
laymen should occupy many columns which would 
otherwise be usefully filled with the sea-serpent or 
letters signed Mater-familias and Constant Reader. 
The speeches and papers which are reported in the 
daily press at all adequately are not those which 
exhibit the most thoughtfulness and originality, but 
those whose authors are familiar to the public and 
have said what everyone knew beforehand they would 
say. One can hardly imagine Newman or Maurice on 
a Church Congress platform. And it is quite impos- 
sible to discourse otherwise than superficially and one- 
sidedly about such subjects as ‘‘ Home Reunion”, ‘‘ the 
miracles and supernatural character of the Gospel”, 
‘‘Church Reform”, or ‘‘the principles of Public 
Worship ” in five minutes, in ten, or even in fifteen. 
Fancy S. Athanasius at Niczea cut off in a sentence 
by the president’s bell, or Plato in the garden under 
terror of the clepsydra. The need of the Church 
is not snippetty discussion but learning. The clerus 
Anglicanus was once—the phrase however, face Bishop 
Thicknesse, is much older than the great Caroline age 
—stupor mundi, and in recent times it has produced 
many great clerks. By the sanctified learning of her 
doctors, and not by the popular eloquence of plati- 
tudinous prelates and deans or the expansive sentiment 
and smart epigram which catch the applause of a 
closely packed audience, will the difficult controversies 
Truths 
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patiently thought out cannot be shouted at an un- 
prepared crowd. 

Church Congresses are defended as bringing together 
men of differing habits of thought, who rub off one 
another’s angles and find good in opponents which they 
never suspected. But this is done round the fire or 
across the table or in the intimacy of a walk; not in 
listening to speeches and papers. Why, if Churchmen 
do not see enough of one another at home, should 
they not hold a congress at which there shall 
be mo addresses? We believe it would be a 
great success. The addresses, after all, are far from 
representative. The committee mean to be fair, but 
their field of selection is practically confined to a certain 
small and hackneyed groove of leisured and quasi- 
professional congress speakers, who represent in many 
cases neither the thoughtful few nor the silent many. 
It is as though the London clergy of George I.’s time 
had spoken for the whole Church of England. The 
brisk, semi-latitudinarian element in the Church is 
always somewhat disproportionately prominent at these 
gatherings. Another defence made for Church con- 
gresses is that they excite religious interest and life in 
the locality where they are held. Northampton, whose 
later association with Mr. Bradlaugh and with Mr. 
Labouchere has somewhat obscured earlier memories 
of Becket and S. Anselm, of crusades and convoca- 
tions, may be pardonably thought likely to find some 
novelty in ecclesiastical and spiritual ideals. But 
though a congress advertises the Church of England, 
stirs a little local interest in the matters discussed, 
and makes the features of Bishop X. and Lord Y. 
known to a few thousand more people, the Church 
can only stamp a permanent impression on a 
materialised public by reaching men’s imaginations 
through some great claim of reverence and devotion. 
If they see a supernatural commission earnestly believed 
in and faithfully executed by a dozen parish priests 
working in their midst, this will draw and bind them 
to the Church more effectually than columns of utter- 
ances, whether unctuous or sincere, about love and 


comprehensiveness. When there is a row, this on the 
other hand, though interesting, does not tend to 
edification. 


An example of unreality may be seen in Tuesday’s 
discussion of Home Reunion. We are not concerned 
at this moment to enter upon questions of theological 
controversy. But if anything whatever is certain about 
the reunion of English Christians, it is that it cannot be 
brought about by advocating the recognition of Dis- 
senting ordinations, an advocacy therefore which is 
mere waste of breath. It is not merely that the over- 
whelming preponderance of feeling among the clergy 
and ‘‘ ecclesiastically minded laity ” is resolutely against 
such a recognition, and that the Dissenting communities 
could only be brought in upon such a basis at one 
door by driving the entire ‘‘historic High Church 
party” out at the other, to form a new non-juring 
secession. Nor is the recognition of the ‘‘ Free- 
Church ” ministry out of the question simply because it 
would re-unite the Church of England to one section of 
British Christianity, that of ‘‘ inorganic Protestantism”, 
by rendering impossible her reunion with another 
section, that of the Duke of Norfolk’s co-religionists, 
and, as Professor Collins pointed out in a really excel- 
lent paper, by cutting off the Ecclesia Anglicana, finally 
and for ever, from the entire fellowship of both Eastern 
and Western Christendom. But the difficulty lies in the 
essential conception of the Christian Society to which the 
Church of England, claiming to be a reformed branch 
of the historic Catholic body, is unquestionably pledged. 
Did the Founder of Christianity leave behind Him an 
unorganised discipleship, associated only by ties of a 
common faith and love, and free to evolve, under 
Divine but invisible guidance, its own organisation, its 
own ministry and laws? Or had the Pentecostal 
Church already received from Him its founda- 
tions and the impress of an essential constitution— 
not merely a form of government but an ap- 
pointed channel of authority and of transmission of 
grace? The views are contrasted as the democratic, 
in which every institution proceeds from below from 
the providentially guided will of the plebs Christiana, 
and the apostolic, in which all grace and commission 
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are devolved from above, through a channel ordained 
by Christ Himself. Is the Church an aggregate of 
Christians, or are disciples ‘‘added to the Church” ? 
Of these two views the latter was undoubtedly the 
universal belief of East and West for the first fifteen 
centuries, and the Church of England is deeply com- 
But granted the idea of visible institutions 
‘‘siven” by Christ to a concrete society, granted an 
accredited apostolate, the necessary corollaries follow. 
The monarchical or presbyterian form of government 
is a secondary question. The main point is whether 
there ever was a time in the primitive Church when 
a settled stewardship of Divine mysteries was created 
(not elected, but ordained and commissioned) by the 
laity. Any other set of facts implies some kind 
of apostolical succession. As the self-styled ‘‘ Free 
Churches ” confessedly lack this successive trans- 
mission and derive their ministry originally from a 
mere popular mandate, an obstacle stands in the 
way of Home Reunion (to speak of no others) which 
cannot be removed ‘by soft or by menacing phrases. 
It is the unwillingness to face the real issue which 
renders a debate like the one we speak of so un- 
statesmanlike, futile and mischievous. Dignitaries talk 
unrealities on the platform, and the inarticulate crowd 
beneath every now and then ejaculates Oh, Oh! This 
is the wrong way to make the Church of England re- 
spected by her adversaries, but it is of a piece with the 
Church Congress generally. Its members separate with 
the feeling that those who were reputed to be some- 
what in conference added very little to their ideas, or 
to the practical solution of perplexing problems. They 
have spent several days in racing to and fro from meet- 
ing to meeting to hear this that or the other personage, 
and have brought away a number of confused impres- 
sions, but the difficulties of the Church remain where 
they were before. 

The Church movement, like every other movement, is 
now, as the Bishop of Rochester said, on the ebb and 
not on the flow. Churchmen have not to regain ideals but 
to maintain them. The future of English Christianity 
depends on the power and courage of the Church of Eng- 
land to uphold firmly and charitably, with great reverence 
for antiquity and immense allowance for modern 
complications and heritages of confusion, her own 
especial ideal of a reformed Catholicism. She cannot, 
to conciliate Mr. Price Hughes, adopt a religious 
system which would have shut out an Augustine or an 
Alfred. But she can abstain from answering railing 
with railing, and while assimilating all that is good in 
outside communions, Orthodox, Roman or Protestant, 
defend her ideal with learning and exhibit it in the beauty 
of holiness. Compromise and the ignoring of deep 
differences of belief will never bring about reunion. 
The welcome to Northampton by the Baptist mayor 
was inevitable and well performed. But we are glad 
to see that the usual conventional deputation from the 
local sects was dropped. In present circumstances it 
could only have seemed an hypocrisy. 





STRIKES AND TRADE UNIONS. 


ie. our own country we are fortunately free for the 
moment from any great conflict between capital 
and labour. The case of Lord Penrhyn and his quarry- 
men drags on, and is important for the principle 
involved, the representation of the men by union 
officials. For the present however that is given up, 
and the question is no further advanced than it was in 
1897 when a certain mode of presentation of grievances 
between Lord Penrhyn and the men was agreed upon. 
In the present disputes an attempt has been made to 
revive the now defunct Quarry Committee which Lord 
Penrhyn refused to acknowledge in that year. This 
has been unsuccessful, and in the negotiations that 
were opened the men agreed to waive this point for the 
purpose of paving the way to a conference with Lord 
Penrhyn. Their assurances were not sufficiently 
definite for Lord Penrhyn; the conference has not 
taken place; matters have gone back to the state in 
which they were before 1897; and the strike continues. 
Some thousands of workmen are interested in the 
Penrhyn dispute, but it is on a very small scale com- 
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pared with the strikes in France and America. In the 
former country the long-threatened general miners’ 
strike has been declared which for several years has 
been put off in reliance upon Government promises 
to introduce legislation embodying an eight hours 
day and a scheme of old-age pensions. The wisdom 
of the proceeding is open to very great doubt even 
from the miners’ point of view. Over twelve depart- 
ments all industry will be paralysed, and distress and 
financial ruin will follow as they have followed the 
strike in Pennsylvania which is also a general strike. 
Not only does the time come when the public deter- 
mine that the struggle must be ended, and are pre- 
pared to support the employment of military force to 
prevent the violence which must inevitably accompany 
such strikes, but the workmen’s grievances are likely 
to be huddled away in the hurry to get peace restored. 
It is inopportune too that the miners of France should 
be appealing to the miners of England and other 
countries at the same time that another even 
greater labour conflict is going on in America. 
If therefore the order for a general strike issued by 
the miners’ headquarter staff in Paris should be obeyed, 
it is not improbable that there will be a similar fiasco to 
that which resulted from the general strikes attempted 
with Marseilles and Antwerp as their centres in recent 
years. Moreover there is this peculiar element in the 
French case—the strike is started for the attain- 
ment of what are general political and social and not 
particular industrial objects. More than miners are 
interested in a minimum rate of wages, an eight hours 
day and old-age pensions, and the strike is an extra- 
Parliamentary method of obtaining political ends which 
is not likely to be approved by other classes of citizens 
than miners. It seems as ill conceived as our noncon- 
formists’ threats to refuse payment of rates if Parliament 
does not agree to give them what they want. And 
general sympathy is not bestowed on actions of this 
kind. 

In America the introduction of politics comes as 
an instrument of settlement and not of provocation toa 
strike. After over five months of struggle which had 
settled nothing, and during which there had been 
violence and bloodshed and immense pecuniary loss to 
all business interests as well as suffering to the poor, it 
was believed that the parties were on the point of end- 
ing their strife. But attempts at drawing near to 
each other seemed to re-arouse hostility, and rioting 
necessitated the employment of large military 
forces to protect property and life. In the midst of a 
presidential canvass the political embarrassment to the 
Republicans is very intelligible, and the strike has 
become an element in the party fight between 
Republicans and Democrats. The struggle is in the 
districts where the Republican party is strongest, and it 
is easy for the Democrats to represent the Government 
as being subservient to the interests of the capitalists 
against labour if no efforts are made by it to ter- 
minate the dispute. This accounts largely for the 
activity of President Roosevelt and the anxiety of his 
Cabinet to bring about a settlement. But the deter- 
mination of the employers not to discuss terms with 
their men, which has been one of the originating causes 
of the strike, has also prevented an arrangement of the 
dispute. There is hardly anything in the relations of 
masters and men which has been more productive of 
industrial conflict than this. It is the cause of all the 
trouble at Penrhyn. Lord Penrhyn, while professing not 
to be fighting against the right of his men to combine, yet 
refuses to acknowledge the instrument of the Quarry 
Committee by which alone they can express their views. 
It is intended to be the body representative of all the 
various sectional interests both for receiving com- 
plaints of grievances and for formulating them to the 
employer in order to obtain redress. Undoubtedly it 
would be a unionist body and part of the general 
machinery of the union, and Lord Penrhyn regards it 
as being on the one hand oppressive to the men who 
are not unionists and on the other as interfering with 
the management of his works. This is what he makes 
of the general principle of representation as many other 
somewhat intelligent employers of labour have done. 
They profess willingness to hear the personal com- 
plaints of the men but will not tolerate that these men 


should be supported by any organisation representing 
the whole body of trade opinion. 

This is an extremely short-sighted policy, for ex- 
perience has shown that where employers are will 
ing to do justice to their workpeople they are 
aided and not hindered by the existence of a body 
of responsible men representing the trade. These 
employers adopt the popular error that strikes are 
the consequence of organisation, and they believe 
that all you have to do is to prevent the or- 
ganisation and then make strikes illegal for all 
trade troubles to cease as by enchantment. But it 
would be much wiser to acknowledge and accept the 
fact that combinations of workmen are a permanent 
form of industrial life. It is impossible that employers 
can take up the position that trade questions are 
for their consideration alone. The men have their 
interests as wellas the employers and, as they cannot be 
prevented from combining for asserting those interests, 
it is mere perverseness for employers to refuse to ac- 
knowledge the official organ by which they may be repre- 
sented. The objection usually is that in the more recent 
development of trades unionism there has been an in- 
creasing tendency to interfere with the employer's 
management of his own business. That is conceivable 
and it may be probable, but if we are reasonable 
enough to accept the general principle that workmen 
have some interests of their own in the employer’s 
business, the question is merely to what extent and in 
what direction shall the opinion of the workmen have 
weight. They cannot be altogether shut out and 
be interdicted from having opinions, and it is hope- 
less to think of preventing them from acting on 
them. If employers must necessarily take this position 
of modern workmen into account, it seems ob- 
viously to follow that both parties will benefit by each 
having a recognised authoritative means of communi- 
cating its opinions and desires to the other. Ignorance 
is the most dangerous condition in which two parties 
who may be assumed to wish to act fairly towards each 
other can find themselves. If, as would seem to be the 
case in America with the coal operators, there are em- 
ployers who do not wish such relations to be esta- 
blished between themselves and their men; then we 
have nothing but the exercise of the brute force 
of strikes to expect; and when employers deli- 
berately refuse a possible rational means of settle- 
ment, it is not the party who strikes but that 
which makes strikes the only possible resource on 
whom the blame must be placed. Except so far as 
relates to the perversity of employers in refusing to 
acknowledge representatives of unions, we believe 
that in all trade disputes it is so impossible for any but 
experts, after hearing all the circumstances, to decide 
on the merits, that we do not venture an opinion as to 
the strikes which are now threatening such disasters to 
the countries in which they are taking place. In the 
peculiar circumstances of the French strike, which are as 
much political as industrial, the settlement could hardly 
be left even in the hands of a State court charged with 
the function of decision between masters and men. But 
it is unfortunate that neither employers nor workmen in 
England and America have yet become sufficiently 
rational and civilised to see that purely industrial differ- 
ences ought to be determined by a tribunal where each 
party meets the other on the equal and common ground 
of reason. Until then we shall have nothing but the 
brute forces of mighty opposites meeting, and the 
appalling collision of strikes with all their train of 
disaster. 


THE BODLEIAN COMMEMORATION. 


Gy SeeD is holding in this week high festival in a 

commemoration of an entirely novel kind. No 
library has hitherto claimed the recognition which that 
of Bodley’s foundation is now receiving. There are in 
Europe older libraries, but none of them in its origin 
had an equally extended range or an equally open door. 
And even in point of age the Bodleian may be deemed to 
witness more nearly to five centuries of existence than 
to three: its grand central room is that which Duke 
Humphrey of Gloucester helped to build and largely to 
fill, and it was the survival of this room, empty and 
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timeworn, which roused the spirit of Thomas Bodley to 
accomplish the restoration of that storehouse of learn- 
ing which Oxford had once possessed but in frenzy 
despoiled. 

It was with a large and statesmanlike view of future 
possibilities that on 8 November, 1602, Bodley saw the 
re-inauguration of the old room for its original noble 
purpose (to which the wing of his own construction 
was added in 1610) after three years of unceasing 
preparation. Even then he contemplated further 
extensions, while some of his contemporaries looked 
with a smile upon what they regarded as the hobby of 
a man proud of an idea and of the wealth which enabled 
him to carry it out. But sanguine as he was, and 
assured of approval by all lovers of learning, he could 
hardly have anticipated what developments were in 
store for his treasure-house, or how it would become 
one of the chief attractions of Oxford to men of all 
countries alike. Yet some presage of this attractive- 
ness appeared in its earliest days. Thomas James, his 
first librarian, tells in his preface to his ‘‘ Treatise of 
the Corruption of Scripture” published in 1611 how 
students had already come from seven or eight foreign 
countries, and found thirty languages represented on the 
shelves. And still as years went on the influx of strangers 
continued and grew, until not half a century passed before 
the University took alarm at possible danger to MSS. 
from the foreign incursions, and sougbt, somewhat inhos- 
pitably, torestrain them. For much of the first hundred 
years of the library’s existence the records of the books 
purchased, given, and bound, happily in large measure 
survive, with registers of admissions and of readers; more 
fortunate in this respect was the Bodleian than the sister 
library at Cambridge, where most of the earliest records 
have been lost. In the eighteenth century also much 
has been handed on to us by the indefatigable and 
loving care of old Tom Hearne, the uncompromising 
non-juror, whose name is dear to all antiquaries, who, 
after he had been deprived of his office as sub-librarian 
in 1716, always to the very year of his death, which was 
in 1735, entered in his diary at each half-year that his 
salary was due but unpaid. For well-nigh a hundred 
years after Hearne’s departure the records were very 
imperfectly kept; it was the time of torpor and Jaxity, 
and the salaries were small, and the staff was like the 
salaries, and work naturally corresponded, and ‘‘ how not 
to do it” seems to have been the aim successfully reached. 
Very little correspondence relating to the library during 
this period has been preserved, and very scanty 
memoranda, even as late as during a considerable part 
of Dr. Bandinel’s headship; consequently of the inner 
ife of the place few traces can be found. In 1780a 
Welsh undergraduate, John Walters, of Jesus College, 
was sub-librarian, and he alone, amongst predecessors 
and immediate successors, appears to have been 
inspired with the charm of Bodley’s shrine; in pub- 
lished verse he sang of it, and in prose he told how he 
had collected a mass of information about its past and 
present state which he proposed to print. But from 
Oxford he went back to Wales, and there an early 
death stayed the fulfilment of his purpose. Should his 
collections be still anywhere existent they may, if some 
day brought to light, be found to give much illustration 
to a period about which practically little is known. 

It may, however, well be a matter for rejoicing that, 
in a time when, if alteration in anything had been 
attempted it probably would have been destructive of 
precious characteristic features—a time wherein it 
was seriously contemplated to improve Magdalen 
by destroying its cloistered quadrangle—the library 
remained untouched. And so its great room with all 
its old oak fittings and its painted roof and its windowed 
recesses amidst folios of the giants of Jearning in 
the older days has still an unspeakable charm, and 
you feel as you enter that here you sze represented 
the old and high ideal of the work of Oxtord ; that 
while college chapels tell of the religion of Oxford, and 
college halls witness to its social life, the library, in its 
isolation from street and noise and traffic, tells how the 
University is by learning and study to prepare its 
workers for the business of the outside world that 
awaits them. The whole quadrangle is now occupied 
by its stores ; one after another the old schools have 
ébeen absorbed, while their names have been wisely pre- 








served over their doors of entrance. The ordinary 
Bodleian doorway is still labelled ‘*‘Schola vetus 
Medicine ”’, and that room called also the School of 
Anatomy, where Hearne used to exhibit miscellaneous 
curiosities, is now for the most part filled with Greek 
MSS. and editiones principes; the Law School, the 
Logic School, the Music School, and others still bear 
in golden letters their original names, no longer ex- 
pressing their use. Long may this quadrangle remain 
unaltered! But enlargement in no stinted sense 
must come. Cellars and vaults, however suitable 
for novels and such ephemeral trash, are not fit store- 
houses for books of better use; and building, on 
a scale which the University in her poverty cannot of 
herself undertake, isimperatively needed. A wing con- 
necting the Old Clarendon with the library, and filling 
the now vacant space opposite Hertford, would be a 
natural extension, and would, with the possible annexa- 
tion of the Clarendon building itself, probably afford 
storage room for half a million of books. 

For the permanent memorial of the Commemoration 
a fine illustrated volume is prepared for presentation to 
invited guests, containing a Life of Bodley and much 
other information. But the best enduring memorial 
would be a successor of Duke Humphrey and Sir 
Thomas Bodley, who, stirred by a sense of Oxford’s 
need and the inestimable greatness of its library, would, 
in Bodley’s words, conclude ‘‘to set up his staff” at 
the door of another wing, and link his name with the 
others in a grand triumvirate. 


THE, ARABS: IN RHODESIA. 


Swe day the Zimbabwe will have its Petrie or 
Arthur Evans, and the secrets of the ancient life 
of the people who reared these curious buildings all 
over the wide territory between the Zambesi and the 
Limpopo will be revealed as clearly, we hope, as the 
records of the First Dynasty at Abydos. Probably it 
will be found that conjecture was not far out when 
it identified the ancient builders of Rhodesia with 
colonists and miners from the old Himyarite kingdom 
of Arabia ; and though many links are wanting to prove 
the connexion, and scholars are by no means agreed 
to accept Dr. Glaser’s chronology of the supposed 
‘‘Minzan empire” dating from the age of Rameses, 
everything points to a long-continued influence of 
South Arabian traders on the east coast of Africa as 
far south as the Sabi river. When the whole matter is 
cleared up, which can be done only by systematic 
archeological excavation, a new and remarkable 
chapter in the history of early civilisation will be 
disclosed. 

Rhodesia, however, has its medieval as well as its 
prehistoric interest. The probable connexion of the 
ancient Arabs with the east coast of Africa which is 
only waiting for actual proof became a well-attested fact 
inthe middleages. There is not the slightest doubt that 
Mohammedan merchants were keenly alive to the value 
of the trade which was offered by the ports which in- 
dented the coast from Mombasa to Sofala near 
Beira. Brief references in most of the Arabic geo- 
graphies and travels of the tenth to the fifteenth 
century establish the fact that Sofala was the recog- 
nised terminus of the Mohammedan traders sailing from 
the ports of Siraf, Hormuz, and Kalhat, in the Persian 
Gulf. Such coasting voyages were a trifle to seamen 
who were not afraid to shape a course straight across 
the Indian Ocean from Maskat to Calicut. They sailed 
to Sofala for gold, just as Professor Keane would have 
us believe that the ships of Tarshish sailed thither 
a thousand years before Christ to fetch the gold for 
Sclomon’s Temple from the very mines which are now 
the astonishment of the Rhodesian prospector. Masudi 
in the middle of the tenth century says that ‘‘ the 
country of Sofala and Wakwak produces quantities of 
gold and other marvels”, and Idrisi adds that abundance 
of gold was found throughout the region of Sofala, 
sometimes in nuggets of a pound’s weight. All the 
medizval Arabic geographers are at one on this point, 
and there is no question that the trade went on briskly. 
It has puzzled many people where the quantities of 
gold ornament and the abundant gold coinage of 
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medieval Egypt came from, but the connexion with 
the mines of Rhodesia explains it. 

It is odd that the bold Mohammedan travellers, who 
shrank from no hardships or perils, and would bave 
braved the rigours of the Borez finitimum latus if they 
hac known how to build a ‘‘ Fram”, 
have visited Sofala. Merchants went there, but literary 
tourists like Idrisi or Ibn-Batuta never got so far south. 
They would journey from Fez to Tartary, to India, 
even to China; but South Africa did not attract them. 
The reason no doubt is that they were learned men and 
travelled in search of more learning, such as could be 
found in the Muslim colleges of Cairo, Damascus, 
Baghdad, Delhi, and Agra, in the Oriental Greek 
civilisation of Constantinople, and in the immemorial 
wisdom of China. Evidently there was no Jearning to 
be got in Rhodesia, ‘‘the country of Sofala ‘and 
Wakwak’”’, or Ibn-Batuta would have been there. As 
it was he got as far south as Mombasa and Magadaxo, 
and at the latter place, which was the Mohammedan 
metropolis of the East Coast of Africa, he was delighted 
to see many mosques and to find a Muslim ruler in the 
Sheykh Abubekr. Magadaxo, he Says, carried onacon- 
siderable trade with Egypt. It was the most important 
but not the earliest settlement of Muslims in East 
Africa. A party of heretics of the Zeydiya sect had 
taken refuge somewhere near there in the eighth cen- 
tury, to escape persecution ; these were followed by a 
second colony, of orthodox tenets, from the neighbour- 
hocd of Oman, who drove the unhappy Zeydis into the 
interior, where they disappeared, possibly by the 
natural process of mastication, for an old map describes 
the country where they evanished as occupied by 
‘“‘peuples anthropophages qui adorent leur roi.” The 
new comers fourrded Magadaxo jn the tenth century, 
and afterwards Brava, but we do not hear of their 
extending their dominions much to the south. So far 
the Arab settlements were still north of the Zambesi, 
though their trade was pushed as far south as Sofala, 
beyond Beira, in the modern Portuguese East Africa. 

It was reserved for a third migration—this time from 
Hormuz in the Persian Gulf—to found a new kingdom 
at Kilwa, or Quiloa as the Portuguese spelt it, which 
spread north and south to Mombasa and Sofala, and 
became the leading Muslim State on the east coast 
from the eleventh to the fifteenth century. This was 
the State which Vasco da -Gama and Almeida found in 
possession when the early Portuguese mariners rounded 
the Cape of Storms at the close of the fifteenth 
century. They entered the port of Sofala, and there 
Jaid hands on Arab dhows laden with gold, and found 
‘“ Moorish” merchants employing the natives to work 
the mines, as their Arab predecessors hed doubtless 
employed them for centuries, if not for thousands of 
years. All this continuous trade between Arabia, or at 
least Arabic speaking peoples, and Rhodesia implies a 
Mohammedan settlement which must have left its 
traces. It is one of the puzzles of the ancient remains 
at the Great Zimbabwe and elsewhere that hardly any 
burials have been discovered of the men who built and 
worked there. The few graves so far unearthed have 
been found in such exceptional positions that they 
would seem to be graves of chiefs. The mass of the 
population lie still concealed. It isthe same with the 
Muslims. Of course the traders may have restricted 
themselves to the port, and may even have carried 
their dead home to Persia—for the rulers of Kilwa were 
Shiahs of the Persian creed—as some do still in other 
parts. Butsucha custom can scarcely have been universal, 
and one would expect to find a Mohammedan cemetery 
at Sofala if not inland. So far but one Arabic inscrip- 
tion has been found in Rhodesia, and unfortunately, 
beyond the statement of its discoverer that he found it 
in what ‘‘ seemed to be an ancient temple in Matabele- 
land”, the precise provenance cannot be identified. 
The inscription, however, is on a tombstone or memorial 
tablet, and records the death of a certain Muslim, 
bearing the peculiar name of Salam ibn Salah, who is 
stated to have ‘forsaken this world for the Last 
Abode” in the ninety-fifth year of the Hegira, corre- 
sponding to A.D. 713-4. Professor Stanley Lane-Poole, 
who publishes the inscription with notes in the current 
volume of ** Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy ”’, 
Jucging by the character of the inscription, is of opinion 
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that it is not contemporary but rather a memoriat 
epitaph set up by pious hands in later times. However 
this may be, it is the only document so far discovered 
in Rhodesia bearing witness to Mohammedan occupa- 
tion, and it points to a date earlier than any known 
settlement of Arabs in East Africa. It is much to be 
hoped that further exploration may result in the dis- 
covery of more inscriptions. Surely an apparently 
continuous Muslim connexion lasting over nearly nine 
centuries cannot have left no traces beyond one tomb- 
stone. When the prior claims of the ancient ruins of 
Rhodesia have been duly satisfied by thorough excava- 
tion, the investigators will doubtless turn ‘to the less 
sensational problems of medieval times, and we make 
no doubt that their researches will be rewarded by 
curious discoveries. 


THE COCKNEYFICATION OF ROME. 


R. BEERBOHM TREE has done a double 
disservice to art and Jetters by his production 

of the ‘‘Eternal City” at His Majesty’s. He has 
lowered the reputation of his theatre, and he has 
confirmed the uneducated public in its estimate of a 
shallow and sensational novelist. Mr. Hall Caine has 
made his name, and, for aught I know, his fortune, by 
pandering to the most vicious taste that can beset a 
reading age, the appetite, namely, for the handling in 
print of subjects, which, either because of their sacred- 
ness or their nastiness, are best not handled at all. 
It would be perhaps prudish to blame Mr. Tree for 
arguing, as I suppose he did argue to himself, that 
vulgar rant is as likely to pay on the boards as on 
the bookstalls. To judge from the appearance of the 
house on Tuesday night, Mr. Tree will probably find 
his calculation correct, and a theatre, like a newspaper, 
is after all a commercial enterprise. Still there were 
some of us, a small section of the public no doubt, 
who had somehow got it into our heads that Mr. Tree 
meant to devote His Majesty’s Theatre to something 
better, to the production of plays that were either indis- 
putably classical, or whose classicality might be the 
subject of debate. I will not reopen the controversy 
about Mr. Stephen Phillips: he is at all events a 
refined writer, if occasionally a bore, and from him to 
Mr. Hall Caine is a very big drop. We were wrong, 
apparently, this small section of the public, in.our con- 
ception of Mr. Tree’s aims. We are entitled to express 
our disappointment, but not, as I said, to blame Mr. 
Tree for exploiting the foible of the hour. But what 
we and all the rest of the public are entitled to blame 
Mr. Tree for is his failure to correct, or at least tone 
down, the grosser faults of his author. To Mr. Hall 
Caine and the majority of his readers coarse improba- 
bility is not a vice: it is a virtue, an attraction. A 
Pope with a son who is a leading deputy, an aristocratic 
Prime Minister whose ward is his mistress, a working- 
man agitator who believes that the oratorical deputy is 
in love with his wife, and who, brought from his cell in 
chains, produces a dagger and stabs himself in court— 
these are the sort of characters and situations in. 
which Mr. Hall Caine and his readers revel. But im- 
probability strikes more upon the stage than ina novel : 
and surely Mr. Tree might have softened some of the 
more offensive impossibilities of the book. Surely we 
are entitled to demand of the actor-manager that 
he shall contrive some of that illusion of effect, 
without which a play is ridiculous. I do not think 
that I am less susceptible to stage effect than 
another: but not for one moment, from the first to the 
last act, did I imagine that the puppets before me were 
Italian men and women. The names, the scenery, and 
the uniforms were Italian; but the ideas and the 
language were those of Covent Garden. When a police 
agent tells his chief that ‘‘ no portrait of the Honourable 
Rossi” (the h strongly sounded) ‘‘is known to exist”, 
I felt that Mr. Hall Caine had ‘‘ struck the connexion ” 
between Bow Street and the Capitol in a manner that 
no one else could have achieved. The central character 
is the Baron Bonelli, a great Italian noble, (though the 
name dcesn’t sound aristocratic), who is also Prime 
Minister. For some reason Mr. Beerbohm Tree has 
given himself a ‘‘ make-up” and a manner that are only 
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found in the Hebrew company-promoter of the shady 
type. Ido not know enough of the relations between 
the Vatican and Quirinal to say whether an audience 
between the Pope and the Prime Minister is or is not a 
possibility. But I am quite certain that the Italian 
Premier, whether he were baron or bourgeois or even a 
peasant, would not interrupt the Holy Father in the 
middle of a sentence by pulling out his watch and 


saying that His Majesty the King was waiting 
for him. To do the Italian nation justice the 
manners of all classes are: perfect. But if Mr. 


Beerbohm Tree will take up the Cockney Romans 
of Mr. Hall Caine, he must be content to appear 
as an insufferable cad. And then the Pope of Mr. 
Brandon Thomas! I have always had the strongest 
objection to the introduction of ministers of religion, 
from the curate upwards, upon the stage. The cleric 
is brought on either for the purpose of making him 
ridiculous, which is wrong, or for the purpose of 
making him utter certain sacred words or go through 
certain sacred forms, which is infinitely worse. I 
wonder how the British public would have taken it if 
the Archbishop of Canterbury were brought on in full 
canonicals, made to interfere in a police intrigue, and 
represented as discovering in a Parnell or an O’Brien 
the fruit of an early and unhappy passion! I doubt 
whether even Mr. Beerbohm Tree would have ventured 
on such an experiment. And yet the Pope is ten times 
as sacrosanct to the Roman community as the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is to the Anglican. Vulgar and 
impossible as is the Pope of Mr. Hall Caine, Mr. 
Brandon Thomas made matters worse by his acting. 
He might have been quiet and dignified: whereas he 
threatened, and cajoled, and by his manner of waving 
his hands showed that he does not even know how His 
Holiness gives his blessing. Miss Constance Collier is 
one of the cleverest of our younger actresses, and I 
sympathised sincerely with her situation as one of 
Mr. Hall Caine’s heroines. But the sooner Miss 
Collier gives up imitating the methods and enunciation 
of Miss Lily Hanbury the sooner will she reach her 
own future. There is no interest in the absurd plot, 
because one knows from the first that the company- 
promoter will be got rid of somehow, and that the 
lovely Roma will end in the arms of the young agitator, 
well acted by Mr. Robert Taber, who has a good set of 
vocal chords. Mr. Hall Caine’s epigrams and allitera- 
tions, from ‘‘ evolution to revolution’’, from ‘‘ reform 
to regicide”’ &c. were the more readily appreciated by 
the audience as they have already received the |meed of 
approval from several generations of readers and play- 
goers. Rome, ‘‘the slowly fading mistress of the 
world”, has apparently the same fascination for the 
modern as the French Revolution. Both subjects 
hardly ever fail to attract: but both subjects require 
for their proper presentation a little scholarship and a 
little refinement. The author or actor, if he would 
escape contempt, must catch something of the genius 
of the time and place, which he can hardly do by trying 
on uniforms, or even by wintering at Ritz’s hotel. 
Ay A. B. 





ENGLISH AND FRENCH MUSIC-SCHOOLS. 


E have in London several Jarge music-schools 
which are our pride and our glory; they are 
crowded with pupils who gain medals and diplomas ; 
and the pupils go away when their musical education is 
“finished”, and they are heard of no more. Or, at 
least, they are only heard of in one of two cases: either 
they go abroad to study and return really knowing 
something of their art, or they become teachers in the 
institutions where they themselves received their educa- 
tion. In the first case they are justly regarded with 
suspicion by the public and the press—especially the 
press; in the second they may promptly gain recogni- 
tion not only as teachers of composition, singing, organ 
and piano playing and even of violin playing, but as 
fine composers. They are commissioned to write odes 
and cantatas for our great musical festivals; and 
having done this a few times they settle down in 
comfortable obscurity and live handsomely on their 
reputations. Or they are made examiners in all 





manner of subjects of which they know nothing; 
they are sent to America or the Antipodes to draw 
fees from fools and to send home insulting letters 
about such men as know their work. In all our music- 
schools the one idea obtains: to learn enough to be 
able to teach or to examine. This tradition is handed 
on from generation to generation of students, with the 
result that the young men of genuine ability are dis- 
couraged, and that the others, spurred on by the 
noble example of their seniors, speedily develop into 
mere grocers. 

Under our present system it could not well be other- 
wise. To begin with there is this example of the 
teachers; then there is the fact that any indications of 
originality are sternly repressed by the teachers and 
the inventive men ostracised if they persist in their 
villainous ways ; and last there is the total lack of any 
artistic enthusiasm in the schools. The students go 
once a week for a lesson of twenty or twenty-five 
minutes ; they are more or less kindly criticised by a 
yawning professor who is wishing to goodness the day 
was over; and after (say) three years of this routine, 
certain foolish and useless examinations being taken on 
the road, they are dismissed to earn their livelihood 
with no capital but a knowledge of the easiest means 
of passing those examinations and a fairly firm con- 
viction that only by preparing younger people for those 
examinations will it be possible to earn their livelihood. 
The academics are our lords and masters, and if it can- 
not precisely be said that they have in the past killed off 
any mighty young geniuses, it is at least certain that they 
bave done nothing to encourage anything but medio- 
cracy. 

An adequate system of teaching and a national opera- 
house are the two urgent needs of music to-day. Thanks 
to Messrs. Newman and Wood it is now possible for 
students to hear as often as they please, at very cheap 
rates, the great orchestral master-works; but opera 
they can only hear by paying dear and by submitting to 
much inconvenience and discomfort. I do not know 
what Mr. Manners made of his recent season, though I 
hope it was sufficiently successful 1o justify him in 
repeating the experiment if the Grand Opera Syndicate 
should happen to consider opera as of more importance 
than fancy-dress balls. An opera at reasonable prices 
nearly all the year round would be the best cure for all the 
ills that English music is heirto ; for what student with 
any brains would consider for a moment the example 
of the nonsensical utterances of our Parrys, Stanfords 
and Mackenzies if he had before him the finer example 
of the greatest works of Wagner, Gluck, Weber and 
Mozart? But the most sanguine must recognise that 
a permanent opera is yet far off, that until the syndi- 
cate’s power is broken we shall see nothing of the sort. 
The syndicate is a curse and a nuisance to music; and 
though the members of it may enjoy their little day 
they may depend on it that their names will be written 
in the blackest of black ink in the history of English 
music—if ever there should be occasion to write one. 
In the meantime the question is, Can nothing be done 
to amend our present ridiculous method of teaching ? 

Let us consider for a moment. We have the Royal 
College and Royal Academy, the Guildhall School and 
Trinity College. Anyone who knows anything of the 
inside workings of these industrial centres will not need 
to be told that the principal positions are gained not by 
musical power but by social influence. The Royal 
College was formerly the National Training School ; 
and in some mysterious way which the late Sir John 
Stainer could never explain to me, he (Stainer), a 
musician, was got rid of and the late Sir George Grove, 
who was not in the least a musician, put in his place— 
or rather put at the head of the concern after it had 
been reorganised much as Artemus Ward wanted to 
reorganise Betsy Jane. Now Sir George Grove was an 
excellent man, in many ways a man of great ability ; 
but I emphatically deny that he was the man to be 
principal of a huge teaching establishment at a time 
when musical London was half a century behind any 
other city in Europe. He was succeeded by Sir Hubert 
Parry, a musician of middling power and a great deal 
of social influence. The Royal College has turned 
out a few dullards who admire it and examine 
for it, and a few clever men who laugh at it. The 
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Royal Academy was for so long in the hands of the 
late Macfarren that it had sunk to the lowest depths 
when the management rejected the late Sir Joseph 
Barnby, who might have raised it, only to accept Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie who, so far as I have been able 
to judge, has done nothing for it. The head of Trinity 
College is Dr. Turpin, in his way a first-rate musician ; 
but Trinity College has so much the air of a Board- 
school that one cannot hope for any good thing from 
it. Besides, examining, not teaching, seems to be its 
principal business. And, by the way, the same is even 
truer of the College of Organists, a concern which, 
started originally in the back parlour of a public-house 
as a limited liability company, afterwards managed 
to get a Royal Charter. It now examines people 
at a price, and the country may fairly be said to 
be flooded with its diplomas. Lastly there is the 
Guildhall School. The head is Mr. Cummings 
of whose musical talents I am sure not one of my 
readers knows anything. No more do I. One hears 
now and again that he was. once a famous tenor 
singer; but if that is the case history has been unkind 
to him. He is, I believe, an enthusiastic collector of 
old music, musical books, and portraits of musical 
celebrities. 

My object in describing these institutions and their 
heads is not to make personal attacks on estimable 
gentlemen who only want to gain social position and 
earn their daily bread. I have undertaken the task 
simply that I may ask my readers whether such institu- 
tions and such men are likely to raise a breed of serious 
artists. Never in the world! Academicism and com- 
mercialism prevail everywhere; enthusiasm for art is a 
thing deprecated, scorned. 

Let us turn fora moment to France (in some later 
article I will deal with Berlin and Leipsic—for the 
moment I deal with what is under my eyes). The first 
thing that strikes one—it has struck me repeatedly for 
many years—is the immense amount of enthusiasm 
shown by professors and students. They work as 
neither students nor professors work in England. We 
English have got possessed of the notion that the French 
are an idle, pleasure-loving people. The truth is that 
they are one of the hardest-working peoples in Europe. 
In this quarter of Paris where I am staying teachers and 
pupils are in their studios before our Mr. Podsnaps 
have risen to shave close, breakfast and go to the 
City: they have done a day’s work almost before 
the doors of our music-schools are opened. Whether 
it is music or painting the principal affair of the 
day is music or painting. They slave hard, passion- 
ately, during the day, and if they take their mild 
pleasures at night I see no reason why they should not. 
The pleasures of night usually consist of a glass of weak 
beer, a cigarette, anda fiery discussion on some zesthetic 
question. For their art is always uppermost in their 
minds. The learners starve for it. They live, if need 
be, in garrets ; they eat when they have money to buy 
a meal ; one thing is sure, that whatever else they miss 
they will not miss their lessons. The professors are 
men who have name and fame in various degrees ; they 
can earn enough to keep them in comfort; and they 
devote hours a week to drudgery at rates of payment 
which would make our Academies Jaugh. And so 
there is created an artistic atmosphere which does not 
exist in England. The twenty-minutes lesson no more 
exists in France than it does in Germany. The in- 
dustrious Parrys, Stanfords and Mackenzies, the 
judiciously silent Cummings, no more exist in France 
than they do in Germany. Men of their calibre would 
be rejected by students and the other professors alike. 
French music is far from being an object of my admira- 
tion, nor can I admire modern German music. Still, 
the young men in both countries are Striving after 
something else than teaching connexions and posts as 
examiners : according to their lights they are striving 
to become artists, creators: neither they nor their 
teachers think it a beautiful thing to go on writing 
the same chords as their forefathers have written 
before them. They are eternally after the new; and to 
seek the new does not mean ostracism of any sort: on 
the contrary, it is the man who is newest who gains 
the biggest success. 

Pe er Ser 
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Di ava RK ET-PLACE, 


BOVE the far white moonlit walls 
Profound blue midnight space ; 
Within them, glimmering market-stalls 
In the Arab market-place. 


At random yellower lights that gleamed 
Like marsh-fires in a fen 

Showed amber where the brown earth teemed 
With huddled groups of men. 


Each with his troop low-couched around 
The fitful centre’s play ; 

Beside their several heaps unbound 
The gathered merchants lay. 


With different garb and rival schemes 
Each by his lantern dim, 

Half-shadowed from his neighbour, dreams 
What morrow dawns for him. 


Dreams, but at peril if he sleep: 
Alert untrustful eyes 

With hand-grasp on the weapon keep 
To-morrow’s merchandise. 


The first glance in a page disclosed 
The wild East ; then a task 

For Rembrandt ; then around me posed 
The Nations in a masque. 


WALTER HEADLAM. 








NEW LIFE OFFICES. 


ROM time to time the official life assurance returns 
give additions to the list of companies to which 
the Board of Trade have issued their warrant under the 
Life Assurance Companies Acts. Frequently these 
names are of little or no importance but occasionally 
they indicate some valuable new departure, or the 
advent to this country of offices which have been suc- 
cessful elsewhere. 

In the latest Blue Book four new names appear. One 
is the Empire Guarantee, of which we know nothing ; 
but the other three are of some interest. Nelson and 
Company, Limited, who in certain circumstances give 
annuities to purchasers of their tea, have become 
familiar through the action which was taken to compel 
them to register as a Life Assurance Company. Their 
accounts will be awaited with some interest: the Act 
provides that every company which grants annuities on | 
human lives, and transacts any other business shall 
file with the Board of Trade statements of its revenue 
account and balance-sheet. It will be a distinct novelty 
to see the figures of a firm of tea merchants in the Life 
Assurance Blue Book, and it is to be hoped that the 
accounts will enable some judgment to be formed of 
the probability, or otherwise, of the permanent success 
of pensions in connexion with tea. The valuation 
returns of this company will be still more interesting, 
but presumably they will not appear until five years 
hence. 

The Citizens’ Life Assurance Company was founded 
in 1886, and has its head office in New South Wales. 
In the colonies it appears to have met with some 
measure of success, but how far it will be able to com- 
pete profitably with British Life offices remains to be 
seen. It is not obvious that the Citizens’ is in a posi- 
tion to confer any benefits upon the assuring public 
which could not be equally well obtained from other 
companies. ‘eee 

In this respect the other addition to the official list 
stands out as a new departure of much importance. 
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The Profits and Income Insurance Company was | 


founded in 1901, and its board of directors is for 
practical purposes one of the very strongest in the 
Kingdom. It consists of the managers ot the Law 
Accident, the Legal and General, the Law Guarantee, 
and three other gentlemen, among whom is Mr. 
Bloxsom, whose name is well known as a successful 
insurance manager. With the active support of the 
well-known offices which are represented on the board, 
and under the guidance of several insurance managers 
of proved ability, success is assured. 

In such circumstances it is not surprising to find that 
the class of business which the company undertakes is 
not only different from anything hitherto transacted but 
is of a kind which will appeal strongly to everyone who 
believes in insurance. One branch of its business 
insures against loss of profit and fixed charges resulting 
from interruption of business due to fire, explosion, 
epidemic, or other accidental cause. The usual fire 
policy makes no provision for the loss of profit, for 
maintenance of the staff, interest on capital, and other 
results of the interruption of business consequent upon 
fire or other causes. The company does not transact 
ordinary fire insurance, but works in harmony with the 
principal fire offices in insuring risks which are beyond 
the scope of the usual policy. It is probably only 
necessary for the scheme to become well known for 
every business man to insure his profits as naturally as 
at the present time he insures his premises or his stock. 

The Income Department is equally novel, and equally 
useful. The policies provide against the loss of income 
or salary by professional men or other workers, who 
rely upon their individual exertions for their incomes. 
The policies guarantee fixed weekly payments in the 
event of sickness or accident, and they also provide 
for the payment of a capital sum at death, cr on attain- 
ing a given age, or for an annuity from disablement, 
from sickness or accident, until death. Some of these 
benefits are already obtainable, more or less adequately, 
in other offices, but the system of the Profits and 
Income is by far the most liberal and complete provi- 
sion we have yet seen for guarding against the financial 
consequences of accident or illness. : 

The company has started with the essentials of 
success; it has abundant financial strength, and 
powerful support from existing offices of high stand- 
ing; it has a directory of exceptional capacity and 
knowledge ; and a plan of insurance which, although 
novel, is so obviously requisite and attractive that the 
only wonder is the system was not started before. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


INTERCOMMUNION BETWEEN THE ANGLICAN 
AND ORTHODOX CHURCHES. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Belgrade, 8 September, 1902. 


Sir,—A recent incident encourages the opinion | have 
often expressed: that those of us, who favour the 
spiritual and ceremonial aspect of religion as opposed to 
Protestant materialism, should turn our eyes to the 
Orthodox rather than to the Roman Church. As an 
influential ecclesiastic remarked “here yesterday at the 
public meeting, which was called to protest against 
Croatian excesses in Agram, the whole history of 
Roman Catholicism has been one of intolerance and 
persecution, while the Orthodox have only asked to 
be allowed to worship God in their own way without 
molestation. 

For a long time the Anglican and Orthodox Churches 
have been, more or less informally, 1n communion. 
Over forty years ago an English clergyman took part in 
Servian ceremonies and, I understand, was even per- 
mitted to receive the Holy Eucharist. The Archbishop 
of York was similarly welcomed in Russia and no doubt 


others of our compatriots have enjoyed a like hospi- | 


tality. But it is one thing to admit strangers to your 
own mysteries ; quite another to share the mysteries of 
strangers. Now, however, a fresh step has been taken 
towards perfect intercommunion. 





The Anglican Bishops of Malta and Gibraltar in- 
quired of the Patriarch at Constantinople whether 
members of the Orthodox Church might be permitted 
to communicate at Anglican altars in places where 
there were no services of their own. This fact met 
with sympathetic notice in a Belgrade journal and, 
happening to be with the Archbishop this afternoon, 1 
ventured to ask his views on the subject. He replied 
that he had been consulted on the matter by the 
Patriarch and that the point was to be submitted to 
the Servian Synod, which he would certainly urge to 
return an affirmative answer. He summed up the 
situation by a simple analogy. All good Christians, 
said he, are trying to find the road to Heaven. Some 
travel more directly than others, and each chooses 
the conveyance most suitable to his temperament : 
the poor man plods wearily afoot, someone else pro- 
ceeds quietly in a bullock-waggon, here is one in a 
carriage, there another (perhaps the Englishman) in a 
railway train. But all have the same goal, and all 
should try to help their fellows. He assured me that 
he reciprocated the sympathies which England had 
ever exhibited towards Servia, and that he would 
welcome nothing so much as an accord between the 
two Churches. Corporate reunion, he thought, was 
too much to expect, for neither could abandon the 
traditions of centuries, but that was no reason why 
we should not meet at our respective altars in a spirit 
of brotherly love. 

This seems to me a very important pronouncement, 
and if it should find an echo among other autocepha- 
lous branches of the Orthodox Church, a great step 
will have been taken towards that reunion of Christen- 
dom, which all true believers must ardently desire. 


HERBERT VIVIAN. 


A CANADIAN FAST ATLANTIC SERVICE. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


London, 8 October, rgoz. 

S1r,—The establishment of a Canadian fast Atlantic 
service of steamers, of which so much has been heard 
lately, and from which so much was expected, is in 
great danger of falling through. It is rumoured from 
Montreal that outside influences will prove too strong 
for the Laurier Cabinet and that no subsidy will be 
forthcoming from the Dominion Government ; without 
which of course the scheme must be abandoned. The 
whole matter is of such vital importance both to Great 
Britain and Canada that surely very strenuous efforts 
should be made to counteract these adverse influences. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
CELER ET AUDAX. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYEWAYS IN YORKSHIRE. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


The Schools, 181 Aldersgate Street, E.C. 
16 September, 1902. 

Str,—Some two years ago ina short notice of Mr. 
Norway’s ‘‘ Highways and Byeways of Yorkshire” 
your reviewer, in commenting upon the impossibility of 
doing adequate justice to the dales and dalesmen of that 
county upon a bicycle, mentioned a few places to which 
scant justice had been done in that otherwise interesting 
book. 

I made a note of them at the time, resolving at the 
first opportunity to put his precepts into practice, with 
the result that { have to thank him for enabling me to 
spend a most enjoyable vacation. 

Every place he mentioned in his review possesses a 
distinct beauty of its own, and I can best show my 
gratitude by assuring him that Mill Gill Force if ap- 
proached from the bed of the stream will more than 
hold its own with Swinnergill, and surely that is praise 
enough to one who has seen the latter. 


Yours truly, 
T. M. THIrvpy. 
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THE ETIQUETTE OF QUOTATION. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEw. 


61 Friends Road, East Croydon, 3 October, 1902. 


‘ Sir,—I am pleased to learn that a correspondent 
finds my letter ‘‘ very interesting”, and have to thank 
him for kindly pointing out what he considers to be an 
error. Iam aware that, in taking up the position I do 
with regard to quotations, I become a mark to be shot 
at—serve me right if I make any mistakes of the kind I 
refer to—but even if in my championship of accuracy I 
get hit, and hurt, I shall not complain, so long as I 
achieve my object of calling attention to what is, after 
all, a very important matter. 

I at least made no mistake in my quotation from 
Locke ; I carefully verified it before writing. Nor am I 
yet ready to admit that I am altogether wrong in the 
title of the work referredto. I gave the name by which 
it is generally known, and, if Mr. Stacpoole had taken 
the trouble to verify the title of the essay, I think he 
would perhaps have hesitated before making his asser- 
tion. His letter has, however, led me to find some, let 
us call them, discrepancies even in an edition of the 
work itself. 

In the table of contents of ‘‘Bohn’s Libraries” 
edition of Locke’s works I find—(1) ‘‘ On the conduct 
of the understanding.” (2) ‘‘An essay concerning 
human understanding.” But in the text the former is 
called ‘*Of the conduct”, &c. My quotation was, 
however, taken from the ‘‘ essay”’, which is called on 
the tops of the pages (in the text) ‘‘ Of human under- 
standing’. Further, the editor (J. A. St. John) in his 
‘‘ preliminary discourse” refers more than once to the 
essay as ‘‘ The Essay on the Human Understanding” : 
I called it ‘‘ Essay on the Human Understanding ”’. 
In view of these facts I should be inclined, if Locke 
were alive, to ask him his opinion as to the exact title. 
(Did Mr. Stacpoole possibly think that I was really 
quoting from ‘‘On [or Of] the conduct of the under- 
standing ” ?) 

If Mr. Stacpoole had been a little more critical, he 
would have found in my letter a downright misquota- 
tion—not on my part, but on the part of the authority 
I consulted. But this only emphasises my argument. 
I had not the opportunity to verify it at the source, 
which I have since done, and find that my authority 
has misquoted it. Yours faithfully, 

Epwarp LATHAM. 


P.S.—I am curious to know whether the above or 
similar discrepancies are in other editions of Locke’s 
works. 


To the Editor of the SATuRDAY REVIEW. 


Shrewsbury, 23 September, 1902. 


Sir,—Mr. Latham’s letter reminds me of a very mis- 
leading quotation which I have met with in my travels. 
Being then 


‘‘In th’ inventive city whose honour’d name they 
own”’, 


I purchased a box of ‘‘ Shrewsbury cakes”, on the 
label on which I read : 


‘* She has given him a roll and a bun, 
And a Shrewsbury cake 
Of Pailin’s own make. 


(‘Oh Pailin! Prince of cake compounders! the 
mouth liquefies at thy very name—but there!”| 
See ‘Ingoldsby Legends’” ; which I did eventually ; 
for acountry friend with whom I had been spending the 
day incidentally asked me, when departing, if I would 
care to have the ‘‘Ingoldsby Legends” to read. I 
accepted the proffered loan, and, after returning to my 
guarters, I bethought me, after a while, that I would 
‘‘ verify” the said quotation. A diligent search through 
the volume revealed that it was taken from ‘‘ A Legend 
of Shropshire”, with the dreadful title of ‘‘ Bloudie 
Jacke of Shrewsberrie”’, a portion of which I will tran- 
scribe. The ‘‘ him” proves to be a ferocious brute of a 
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dog belonging to ‘‘ Bloudie Jacke”, and not, as | 
interred, ‘‘ She’s”’ ‘‘ young man”. 


‘“ He seems of the breed 
Of that ‘ Billy’ indeed 
Who used to kill rats for a bet, 
—I forget 
How many one morning he ate. 


She expects to be torn limb from limb, 
So grim 

He looks at her—and she looks at him, 

She has given him a bun and a roll, 
Bloudie Jacke ! 


She has given him a roll and a bun, 
And a Shrewsbury cake 
Of Pailin’s own make 
Which she happened to take ere her run 
She begun— 
She’d-been used to a luncheon at one.” 


Yours truly, 


ONE WHo HAS Not TASTED THE 
CELEBRATED CAKE. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FOREIGNERS ON 
ENGLAND. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Your reviewer of the recently issued De 
Saussure Letters observes ‘‘. . . So far as we know, 
the only other first-hand account of England by a 
foreigner. during the century is that by the German 
Moritz. ...” As one specially interested in that 
century, allow me to draw attention, to the ‘‘ Voyage 
en Angleterre, en Ecosse, et aux Iles Hébrides, par 
B. Faujas-Saint-Fond” published in French at Paris 
(1797), and far fuller and longer than anything else of 
the kind. It also contains a few fine and interesting 
illustrations. 

Early in the succeeding century appeared the account 
of our life and country by M. Simond (like De Saussure, 
a Swiss), which is more familiar. 


1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
. WALTER SICHEL. 


GREEK VOTIVE OFFERINGS. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Perse School, Cambridge, 6 October, 1go2. 
Srr,—Your Reviewer refers to ‘‘ Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath.”, 
Vi. 103, 100, ‘‘J. H. S.” xxi; 111. ) Dhe) first reference 
describes a decorative axe painted inter alia on a vase ; 
my statement referred to axes of bronze. The second 
reference says nothing whatever of the date of the 
Dictzan axes ; but on p. 115 I find: ‘‘ Those offerings, 


_of which we can be sure that they were placed there 


originally [i.e. in the Lower Grotto, where the axes 
were all found, p. 108] viz. the bronzes from the stalac- 


tite niches, seem to belong to the later and decaying 


period of the cave’s history.” The third reference 
merely states that ‘‘in the lower vault of the cave” 
were found ‘‘ hundreds of votive bronzes, and among 
them a quantity of double axes declaring the special 
dedication to Cretan Zeus”. Whereis my mistake? I 
have said that the Dictzan axes are later than the 
Mycenzean period, and that is what the explorers say. 
What the last quotation of your Reviewer means I am 
at a loss to understand. I have proved that the axe is 
dedicated to at least three gods, therefore it cannot 
“‘declare a dedication” toany oneof them. Does your 
Reviewer imagine that the axes are inscribed? I can 
assure him they are not. 

As to the origin of tithes, I quoted the opinions of one 
or two authorities on the original meaning of tithe 
and firstfruit, but expressly put aside any discussion 
(p. 41). My reference on p. 55, as the context shows, 
is to the origin of dexar in Greece, which word appears 
first after Homer. 

I note with interest that your Reviewer no longer 
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calls the axe currency a ‘‘ preposterous theory”. That 
I will accept as a graceful concession. 


Yours faithfully, W. H. D. Rouse. 


|Mr. Rouse should read his authorities more care- 
fully. On p. 115 of the ‘“‘Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath.” to 
which he refers the explorer (not ‘‘explorers”’) states 
that the objects found in the Lower Dictzan Grotto are 
later than the Kamares period and ‘‘the acme of 
Mycenean culture”’, not that they are post-Mycenzan. 
Or does Mr. Rouse not know the difference between 
the Kamares and the Mycenzan periods, or between 
the earlier and later stages of the latter period? On 
p. 109 Mr. Hogarth points out that the bronze axes he 
has found beloug to the same type as those ‘‘seen on 
Mycenzan gems” and in a ‘‘ Tiryns example ”.—Ep. 


“THE KEY TO JANE EYRE.” 


To the Editor of the SatTurRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—With regard to the Guide Book referred to by 
your correspondents most probably Charlotte Bronté 
who lived in the same part of Yorkshire was acquainted 
with it, but for the same reason it is most probable that 
she had heard the stories contained in it from other 
sources than the Guide Book. 

Those who have read Dr. Wright’s book on the 
Brontés in Ireland will be aware that he finds quite a 
different origin for the character of Heathcliffe—a cer- 
tain Welsh Bronté who lived in Ireland and appears to 
have been a foundling but supplanted the real Brontés 
who were represented by Hugh the grandfather of the 
author. May I remark that Dr. Wright’s narrative 
seems to render it inexplicable that Hugh should have 
given to one of his sons the name of Welsh—that 
Hugh’s narrative of his own youth seems highly impro- 
bable, and that the facts are rather suggestive of Hugh 
being the foundling while Welsh was the real Bronté ? 
If so the family talent was derived from an unknown 
origin—possibly like Father Prout from Swift and 


Stella. Truly yours, 
OBSERVER. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—It is deplorable that the yehemency which rules 
your correspondent Mr. Shorter should be responsible 
for his making a demonstration likely to detract from 
the interest or importance of his pronouncements on 
literary matters. ‘‘ Assuming evidently that only” two 
copies of the book on Craven—the one in my possession 
and the one seen by him—are ‘‘now in existence” 
Mr. Shorter wilfully, and that with intent to deceive, 
misrepresents Mr. Montagu’s work as being nothing 
but a sort of cross between a Baedeker and a Bradshaw. 
I need not deal with his fatuous remarks as to there 
being ‘‘no line or word in this little guide-book that 
could have been of the slightest use to the author of 
‘Jane Eyre’ and her sisters even if they had read it”, 
for my article on ‘‘ The Key to Jane Eyre” counteracts 
Mr. Shorter’s obliquity in this regard. Most pathetic 
it is to read what is tantamount to an ingenuous con- 
fession of his inability to discern ‘‘ that ‘Jane Eyre’ 
and ‘ Wuthering Heights’ and likewise in some par- 
ticulars ‘Shirley’ and ‘ Villette’ were to the world 
practically locked books” without Mr. Montagu’s 
work. Nevertheless, I reiterate and reassert all the 
statements in my article. 

Now to the ‘‘tourist’s guide”: Baedeker-like Mr. 
Montagu treats of subjects in his Guide Book (italics 
Mr. Shorter’s) under the following headings :— 

"The Nighfa 
A Funeral in London—A Cottage Scene—The Distant 
Bugle—The Soldier’s Wife—On Separating Mother 


and Child—Independence of Thought—Strictures on | 


Favouritism—On Ingratitude—Literary Ingratitude— 


Capture of a Shark—The Echo—The Faeries—‘‘ Times | 


are not what they used to be”—A Night’s Repose— 
The Married Poor—The Literary Pension List—De- 
cline of the Drama—‘‘ Under the Rose”—The Miss 
Currer. 

Take the Guzde Book passage Mr. Montagu gives 
under the heading Cottage Scene :— 





gale—On Physiognomists—On Death— | 





‘*How few of us connect with the word MOTHER 
the care—the anxiety—the extent of affection—the 
oftentimes vast depth of human suffering—the great 
call for resignation—and the rarely healthful contem- 
plative calmness with which this sweet office is associ- 
ated :—yet there are wickedly-advised men to be found 
(for no parent could be guilty of such unaided in- 
humanity—it is ever the work of some friend!!) who 
can take the child from the mother—the flower from 
its stem—and gloss this cruel act with the term duty :-— 
supported unfortunately as they are at present... by 
the law of the land. Some there are, who will ex- 
ultingly advance their legal dryisms in support of their 
doctrines, as to necessity, under every circumstance, of 
mother and child being wholly separated, and sum up 
by stating, that it would be ‘dangerous’ to alter the 
now-existing law. .. .” 

Again :—‘‘If I were called upon to define Gratitude, I 
should say that it is the dew-drop which at night 
reposes upon the lily’s bosom, and at morning’s dawn 
falls upon its root, so that the lily may prosper. . . .” 

Or this under Literary Ingratitude :— 

‘* Perhaps of all ingratitude the ingratitude of literary 
persons is the most hardened, because it isa determined 
prostitution of intellect, and does more injury to good 
feeling and society by one dip of a pen, than all the 
collected works, words, acts, or deeds of their lives 
ever do. We have lately read of a person of mediocre 
talents, who, having passed his petty censure upon his 
friend and countryman (whose lowest bred dog by the 
bye he was unworthy to unkennel) could sit down at 
his board drinking to his host’s prosperity and good 
health, with all the meekness and self-complacency of 
Satan’s most polished disciple. . . .” 

Under Conclusion, Mr. Montagu begins in true 
Guide Book style :— 

‘‘T have now, my dear Howard, only to add a few 
words by way of taking leave of you... . If the 
epistolary has any advantage over any style, it is the 
ease it admits of conveyance of thoughts.” [Of course 
this line could not ‘“‘have been of the slightest import- 


| ance to the author of ‘Jane Eyre’ and her sisters even 


if they had read it”, and it is only mere coinci- 
dence, nay, it may be not even a coincidence, that 
‘‘Jane Eyre”, ‘‘ Wuthering Heights” and ‘‘ Agnes 
Grey” were written in the autobiographical style. ] 
You will have perceived throughout this work 
my desire—by asking for redress—by recording inci- 
dents honourable to their hearts—and by endeavouring 
to generate sympathy—to alleviate the condition of the 
humbler classes of society: this desire to advocate, 
however humbly, yet most sincerely, the cause of the 
weaker portion of the community, originated in very 
youth, (and will, I trust, hie with me graveward,) from 
the example of a truly benevolent . . . Father—[Mr. 
Basil Montagu] one who has devoted his life to the 
amelioration of real, true, and established errors in 
legislation. . . . I have now come to the last plank of 
my little bark, which is shortly to sail in the fair tide of 
public opinion . . . and in fair weather or in foul, in 
sunshine or in rain, my vessel is now destined onward 
to sail... .’’ Unlike Horace’s timidus navita Mr. 
Montagu relied upon the aplustria—‘‘ Gleanings in 
Craven” ‘‘ Tourist’s Guide” &c.—of his little craft. 
Not less than a thousand copies of his work were to be 
printed, and of course he selected a “‘ selling title ”. 

And Mr. Shorter is interested in the titles of books. 
Was it Dr. Johnson who said he plucked the heart out 
of abook? Mr. Shorter takes the title and then with 
a facile, note-jotting pen librum cafztis damnat. This 
reminds one that your correspondent annotated the 
‘‘Haworth Edition” of Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘‘Life of 
Charlotte Bronté”. Hence these tears. Mr. Shorter 
is at least clerically associated with the Bronté litera- 
ture ; and that he does not mention in either the ‘‘ Life 
of Charlotte Bronté” or in his ‘‘ Charlotte Bronté and 
Her Circle”, Miss Richardson Currer of Eshton Hall 
and Sir Ingram Clifford of olden memory is, it may be 
declared, simply the result of a clerical oversight. 

J. Mactuam-DEMBLEBY. 

[Nore.—We have received a further letter from 
‘¢ Sadik’ on Macedonian matters, which will appear 
next week.”—Ep. S. R.| 
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REVIEWS. 
A CONVENTIONAL GEORGE ELIOT. 
‘English Men of Letters: George Eliot.” By Leslie 
Stephen. London: Macmillan. 1Igo02. 2s. net. 


O women writers were included in the earlier 
series of the English Men of Letters, but we 
may suppose from this biography and appreciation of 
George Eliot by Sir Leslie Stephen, and an announced 
volume on Jane Austen, that sex is not to be considered 
a bar to a woman being treated as a man for the 
purposes of literary criticism. Sir Leslie Stephen has 
acted on this principle quite literally in his treatment of 
George Eliot, for he finds in sex itself an explanation of 
most of George Eliot’s limitations as well as the source 
of her particular qualities and excellences. It would not 
do of course to approach George Eliot on the assump- 
tion that her sex would ipso facto preclude her from 
taking rank amongst the greatest creative writers. 
But, the discovery being made of the fact that she 
cannot be so placed, the attempt to account for the 
elements in which she is deficient has naturally an 
attraction for the male critic. Sir Leslie sets out on this 
congenial quest with evident enjoyment and with assur- 
ance that in a woman’s writing there will be sufficient 
material for induction. It is not very subtle criticism 
to detect the want of masculine fibre in George Eliot, 
though it was the belief of many thousands of uncritical 
persons when she was in her most ponderous period 
that masculinity was her chief distinction. The ordinary 
juxtaposition of Dickens and Thackeray comes in here 
inasmuch as Dickens had never any doubt that George 
Eliot was a woman, while Thackeray thought the new 
writer was a man. Sir Leslie Stephen’s quite con- 
vincing demonstration that there is nothing in George 
Eliot’s work which can excuse anybody for following 
Thackeray’s opinion conveys the impression that it 
is not so much new as it is true, and that it would 
be absurd to hold such an opinion now, because 
everybody thinks mostly in the same way about every- 
thing relating to the literary character of George Eliot. 
The book is done with all Sir Leslie’s well-known deft- 
ness in the writing of memoirs, but he is troubled by 
the consciousness that his criticism has already been 
forestalled by the multitude, and that there is very 
little more to say than the multitude already knows. 
It is certainly irksome to be criticising work which is 
not old enough to have passed out of the daily lists of 
the circulating libraries, and yet is not sufficiently new 
to be still of doubtful interpretation. : 
Sir Leslie is so conscious of this that he appears 
sometimes to be striving unduly hard to get out of 
the circle of established opinion. There are two 
characters especially that he finds fault with on the 
ground that they are not what George Eliot intended 
them to be and that they are therefore failures. These 
are Stephen Guest in ‘‘ The Mill on the Floss” and 
Ladislaw in ‘‘ Middlemarch”. The former is the 
lover through whom the tragedy of Maggie Tulliver 
comes about: the latter is the lover whom Dorothea 
marries after the death of Casaubon. It can hardly be 
denied that these two characters are very unsatisfac- 
tory from the conventional novel-reader’s point of view. 
The heroines are very superior to the heroes and 
‘‘throw themselves away” on them. Very ingeni- 
ously and interestingly Sir Leslie Stephen traces their 
real unsuitability for the two women to the essentially 
feminine admiration of their author for a type of male 
character thin and showy, superficial and dandified. 
It is an indictment of feminine judgment in general, 
for why should the grave and philosophic George 
Eliot draw in all seriousness men whom other men 
would despise, if she did not share the in- 
capacity equally with Ouida or any other woman? 
If she really did mean what Sir Leslie says she 
meant there is not: much to be said for the boasted 
claim of women to be skilful discriminators of character. 
It has always seemed to us that the case is quite dif- 
ferent, and that George Eliot did not mean to draw Guest 
and Ladislaw as suitable counterparts of Maggie 
and Dorothea. George Eliot was extremely old- 
maidish and she took an altogether desponding view of 
matrimony. Her mind was full of the preposterous 











mésalliances that the shuffle of the matrimonial cards 
produces. Dorothea was a high-souled woman— 
George Eliot herself really—who made one mistake 
over Casaubon. Why should she not make a second 
over Ladislaw? Maggie, equally sentimental, nearly 
made a similar mistake over Philip Wakem. If she had 
married him she would have spent the rest of her life 
divided like Dorothea between her pity for her husband 
and her longing for a more sprightly consort. The two 
ladies really did, if they had known their own minds, 
hanker after the Stephen Guest and the Ladislaw type ; 
and who shall say that men of this character were not 
far more suitable for them? Women who live at such 
high pressure as Dorothea and Maggie find themselves 
eventually not wholly unsympathetic with Rosamond 
Vincy. 

There is really nothing inconsistent as Sir Leslie 
Stephen thinks in their admiration for men whom he 
does not admire. He says George Eliot thoroughly 
understood women. Why in these cases should she 
not have been understanding women instead of, as he 
will have it, misunderstanding men? George Eliot 
took a cynical view of matrimony, or why should she 
have married Adam Bede to Dinah after he had made a 
fool of himself, as she plainly intimates, over Hetty; 
or why should Lydgate have married Rosamond Vincy 
when Dorothea was living in the same village, and had 
only to wait till Casaubon was dead for a perfectly 
ideal marriage, aS non-cynics understand it, to take 
place ? Either as a philosopher, or as an elderly woman 
who was not married, George Eliot took a gloomy 
pleasure in throwing cold water over the holy estate. 
If she had begun to write five and twenty years later 
she would have been more physiological and less 
decent than she actually was, but the sentiment 
would have been the same. In almost everything 
else, except these views on several of George 
Eliot’s most interesting characters, most readers will 
agree with Sir Leslie Stephen’s appreciation of 
George Eliot as a writer. That her philosophy does 
not amount to so much as used to be thought, and 
the more she had of it the worse it was for her 
books, is a conclusion we are all prepared to accept. 
Everybody believes with Sir Leslie Stephen that 
‘‘Romola” and ‘‘ Daniel Deronda” were failures in 
comparison with her earlier books; and what. Sir 
Leslie thinks aboutéthem is what other less shrewd 
critics than himself also think. Regarded as criti- 
cism Sir Leslie Stephen’s volume is not ‘“ illuminat- 
ing’ because there is not much in George Eliot’s work 
that we now need illuminating about. As a memoir it 
is admirable and tells us just as much and no more than 
we care to know about her life. Perhaps the last 
sentence in the book indicates that the writer was saved 
from diffuseness by being a little wearied with his 
task. When he compares her work with that of other 
novelists he says he cannot doubt that she had powers 
of mind and a richness of emotional nature rarely 
equalled, or that her writings—whatever their short- 
comings—‘‘ will have a corresponding value in the 
estimation of thoughtful readers”. We suppose this 
means that writings possessing such qualities will be 
valued by thoughtful readers as highly as they deserve 
to be; but the sentence is not a good example of Sir 
Leslie Stephen’s usual lucidity. 


THE PROBLEM “OFS@sSIAM. 


‘‘Siam in the Twentieth Century.’ By J.. Ga D 
Campbell. London: Edward Arnold. tigo2. 


HE author of this book is an official in our Educa- 
tion Department who was lent by our Government 

for two years to that of Siam to reorganise the educa- 
tion of that country. He thus enjoyed great oppor- 
tunities of forming an impartial judgment on the present 
condition of Siam and its chances of political, social 
and commercial development; and the result of his 
observation is given in this volume which may be 
commended as an impartial study of existing condi- 
tions, even though the reader may not be prepared to 
agree altogether with the writer’s deductions. The 
events of the week will have concentrated public atten- 
tion on the Siamese problem to a degree that has not pre- 
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vailed since 1893 when we were believed to be perilously 
near to a war with France over the matter ; but at present 
the tendency seems to be rather in the direction of giving 
France a free hand in those regions, if we may judge 
from the reception given to the agreement just signed. 
It seems to be assumed, rather hastily, that Siam is 
incapable of improvement in the manner of Japan. This 
assumption is somewhat premature for Siam is only at 
the beginning of her metamorphosis, as Mr. Campbell 
says ‘‘the movement from Status to Contract is only 
just commencing. . . the process of turning the retainer 
into a freeman who may work for hire, is now going on, 
and has been accelerated by European influences”. Any 
such process must of necessity be slow, especially in the 
East, and the author rightly reminds us that ‘‘ the East 
is not the West with a few centuries of leeway to make 
up. It is something totally different’. The Japanese, 
it is true, progressed with marvellous rapidity when 
once they were set going but a small acquaint- 
ance with Japanese society has convinced many 
Western observers that in their heart of hearts the most 
enlightened Japanese have a sincere contempt for the 
European still. It is in any case dangerous to draw 
deductions from the Japanese to other Eastern 
nations. ‘‘ The Japanese are bright, quick-witted, and 
persevering. The Siamese too are quick in their way, 
but they are apathetic and indolent to a degree. It is 
grit they are wanting in. To sum up the difference, 
the Siamese are a tropical people, while the Japanese 
are not, and here we are at the root of the matter.” 
This judgment does not hold out much hope for the 
self-reformation of Siam and that country has an addi- 
tional disadvantage. She stands now between three 
great Empires, two of which have already almost come 
to blows on her account, while China is daily pouring 
her surplus population across the border and Mr. 
Campbell is of opinion that before many years the 
Chinese are likely to be the dominating people, not only 
of Siam, but of Indo-China. However that may be, it 
is evident that France has made up her mind to be the 
ruling factor in Siam, or if not, that no other 
Power shall occupy that position. The question 
is can we delay the absorption of Siam until she 
has so modernised her institutions and organised her 
resources that there will be no valid excuse for foreign 
interference with her internal affairs ? 

Mr. Campbell admits that the King is an enlightened 
monarch and that his son is likely to prove even more 
so. There are other men of great intelligence among 
the governing classes, such as Prince Damrory, who is 
Minister of the Interior and has ‘‘ brought his office to 
a state of something like European efficiency ”, and the 
Prince Rabi, an Oxford graduate, who is Minister of 
Justice, perhaps the most invidious post under an 
Oriental despotism. Yet this gentleman has infused 
Western ideas into his department and has established 
a legal school to train native jurists. At present the indo- 
lence of the Siamese leaves the practice of the law entirely 
to foreigners. The prison system too has been reformed 
and attempts are being made to organise a general 
system of education. That corruption undoubtedly 
prevails widely in Government departments is certainly 
deplorable but analogies might be found further West. 
That Siam can produce two or three remarkable men 
in a generation Mr. Campbell admits to be undoubted. 
She has always been able to do so, but the difficulty is 
to infuse the rest of their class with their spirit and 
that can only be done if an earnest desire for im- 
provement can be aroused. At present levity and in- 
dolence unfortunately are the distinguishing qualities 
of a people with many charming characteristics. They 
are cheerful, kindly, and affectionate parents, but that 
would make us doubly grieved to see them absorbed 
by a Power with little capacity for colonisation and 
little sympathy with subject-races. The possession of 
agreeable qualities, however, will not avert the stroke 
if the time should be ripe for it. In one point there is 
a strange resemblance between French and Siamese. 
‘‘ The Siamese parent, in any position above the lowest 
class, has his eye on a Government office for his son 
and nothing beyond.” Substitute ‘‘French” for 
‘‘Siamese”’ and this statement is equally true. Mr. 
Campbell passes severe strictures on the Siamese 
for not rightly appreciating the true aim of 





education. Here he speaks rather as the educa- 
tional expert than as the tolerant man of the world. 
What proportion of English citizens hold right views 
on this matter? A vast proportion look only to pass- 
ing examinations as the result of education. And if 
our parents are unenlightened can we wonder at it 
when we find cultured and as a rule fair-minded writers 
urging that if the interests of national education and 
party success clash the former must give way ! 

Many of the worst failings of the Siamese are common 
to mankind. To eradicate the more serious is probably 
possible by a long course of good government steadily 
pursued. Events at present hardly allow us to hope 
that the time necessary for this slow development will 
be given them. The best service we can render to 
Siam is to impress upon her the necessity of averting by 
every means in her power any excuse for foreign inter- 
ference. Beyond that at present we are hardly prepared 
to go. 


TAINE IN HIS EARLY DAYS. 
‘“‘ Life and Letters of Hippolyte Taine.” 1828-1852. 


Translated from the French by Mrs. R. L. 
Devonshire. London: Constable. 1902. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


HIS is a book of extraordinary interest, for all 
who are fascinated by the revelation of character. 
Of incident it has little enough. The picture presented 
is that of the development of a great intellect. Not 
a little of its charm consists in what it does not 
contain. The entire absence of vulgar, or merely 
worldly, aims and desires, the exposition of a plan 
of life drawn up from the first on a level far above 
the ordinary designs of aspiring mankind, and a plan 
adhered to throughout lite, bring the reader under 
an influence which at once soothes and stimulates. 
Taine throughout his life loathed self-advertisement 
and personal tittle-tattle: therefore we find in these 
pages the fewest intimate details consistent with intel- 
ligibility. On the other hand every letter which may 
enable us to trace his mental and moral growth, the 
obstacles it encountered or the influences which swayed 
it, is given in full. 

Hippolyte Taine was born in 1828 at Vouziers in the 
Ardennes. He lost his father early and owed the best 
instruction he obtained to M. Hatzfeldt a young pro- 
fessor at the Lycée Bourbon. He spent three years of 
most fruitful study at the Ecole Normale, where his 
companions were Challemel-Lacour, the future Cardinal 
Perraud, Edmond About, Prévost-Paradol, Francisque 
Sarcey, and many others almost as brilliant. Up to his 
entry at the Ecole Normale the most striking document 
we have is a kind of intellectual confession in the form 
of an introduction to a treatise on ‘‘ Human Destiny ”’: 
this is asketch of his own mental evolution from the age 
of fifteen tothat of twenty. In it he traces his alienation 
from the Christian faith, the opening of a destructive 
campaign in his\mind against all creeds, the final revolt 
against the absence of any kind of faith and his 
adoption of ‘‘the newest and most poetical opinion” 
Pantheism. This was the commencement of what 
M. Brunetiere has lately.called ‘‘a romance of intel- 
Jectual adventure in search of truth”. Whether or no 
the seeker, had he lived longer, would ultimately have 
come back to his earliest belief may form an interesting 
subject for speculation, but it is enough to note the 
extraordinary fidelity with which he adhered to his 
earliest programme of study ‘‘never pausing, never 
considering that I know everything and ever examining 
my principles anew”. By the practice of this intel- 
lectual honesty he became the greatest of modern 
critics; and his criticism was a system of morality 
which, applied to history, has given us one of the 
most remarkable of studies and shown once for all the 
French Revolution and its protagonists in the true 
light. 

The majority of the letters in this volume are 
addressed to Prévost-Paradol, especially during the 
earlier time. This intimacy was in after years severed 
in consequence of Paradol’s political action, but nothing 
is presented in history more curious than the careers of 
these two distinguished students both endowed, but so 
differently, with talents far above the average; the 
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one, brilliant and superficial, deserted philosophy for 
journalism and became one of the foremost opponents 
of the Second Empire ; then, in an evil moment for his 
own reputation and peace of mind, accepted an import- 
ant post from that Government only a few months 
before its collapse. But even before that catastrophe 
arrived the unhappy Paradol had put an end to his life, 
unable to endure the false position in which he found 
himself. Taine, on the other hand, holding aloof 
from faction and quietly pursuing the line he had 
marked out for himself, seeking neither honours nor 
fame, secured recognition as the most distinguished 
philosophic writer of modern France, and became, 
almost in spite of himself, a political force of well- 
nigh incalculable influence; for in his ‘‘ Origines” 
he has sapped the very foundations of the political 
theories which have brought, and are still bringing, 
confusion upon his country. Taine himself seems as it 
were to have had a premonition of the gulf for which 
his friend was heading. Writing to him on 18 April, 
1849, he says: ‘‘ Unless you destroy yourself you will 
ever feel contempt for the coarse tribunes with whom 
you wish to ally yourself, you will feel within yourself 
doubt concerning opinions founded on mere probabilities 
such as those you describe . . . To become a simple 
machine in the service of a personal passion or an alien 
opinion, lose Freedom in fact, for. the only Freedom 
is that of the mind, that would no longer be Life ; 
I would sooner be dead. When I think of what you 
are, I see everything in you save the power of will”. 
The remarkable point about these sentences is not so 
much the accuracy of the delineation they contain of 
the mental degradation and the self-immolation de- 
manded by an active career whether as partisan poli- 
tician or partisan writer, as the calm judgment and 
mental balance possessed by a man of twenty-one 
enabling him to gauge thus accurately the characters 
of his friend and himself and to forecast their future. 
We find the same calm and even judgment in his 
letters to his sisters, whether he is advising them as 
to the choice of a career or as to their conduct in the 
society into which they are thrown. 

The danger of originality should always be impressed 
upon candidates for examination, though it is a warn- 
ing rarely required. In Taine’s case this peril was 
curiously exemplified. After three years at the Ecole 
Normale, where his companions recognised him as the 
most brilliant as well as the most solid intellect of the 
band, he went up for his ‘‘ Agrégation”; and his 
friends and teachers alike believed that he would head 
the list of budding professors which that test year by 
year supplies to the Faculties as well as the Lycées of 
France. To the astonishment of everyone he failed to 
pass. At the examination he fully came up to the 
expectations of his friends, but the model lecture which 
he had to deliver before the examiners was the true 
cause of failure: it probably was above the comprehen- 
sion of some: at all events it frightened them ali and 
made them think that he was too dangerous a teacher 
to occupy a high place in the professorial circle. 
The rising generation were thus deprived, at the time 
of life when subth influence would be the most fruitful, 
of the instruction of Taine, whose energies were 
directed into a lower channel and devoted, so far as 
teaching was concerned, to drilling youths in plati- 
tudes. After the Coup d’Etat he was regarded with 
great suspicion by M. Fortoul, the Minister of Public 
Education. When he was appointed Assistant to the 
Rhetoric Chair at Poitiers his lectures were subject to 
the strictest supervision. Rhetoric was chosen as a 
*‘branch of study less perilous” for his future. The 
absurdity and injustice of the conduct of the officials 
are made clear when we remember that Taine, on 
principle, took no part in politics. Directly Napo- 
leon III. was the chosen of the State he was ready 
to render him obedience, though he liked his methods 
and his men as little as those of his Socialist oppo- 
nents. But he never rendered homage to a govern- 
ment which came into existence in a manner he repro- 
bated. His reasons—which will be found set forth 
on page 65 of this book—for not recording his vote 
are expounded with philosophic calm and are stated 
with the nicety of a mathematical proposition : they 
would hardly appeal to a government official We 











cannot wonder after reading them that Taine was not 
a favoured candidate for government appointments. 
As a matter of fact, when he did obtain them, he was 
suspected and was not allowed to rise high. After 
spending less than a year in minor posts, quite un- 
worthy of him, at Nevers and Poitiers he was trans- 
ferred to a still less exalted position at Besancon. Then 
he determined to take the step he had long been con- 
templating. He asked for a long leave of absence and 
transplanied himself to Paris, where after a time he 
secured enough private teaching to live, and devoted 
himself to his own particular lines of study in libraries 
and at lectures. He received his doctor’s degree by 
an essay on La Fontaine, his first printed work, which 
drew from Béranger the remark that he ‘‘did not 
know a thesis could be so diverting”. Once settled in 
Paris Taine was evidently more at his ease than he had 
been in the provinces, even though he rarely went into 
society, not from lack of sociability so much as from a 
hatred of wasting time. He seems to have been con- 
scious that he was living in a more congenial atmo- 
sphere, but sometimes he must have found it hard 
enough to exist. Yet his letters give evidence of the 
same sweetness of disposition as they do throughout. 
He loved music, and with a piano ‘‘a cup of coffee and 
a small medical or philosophical discovery” could be 
contented if not happy. But happiness was not what 
he sought for in life: truth from the first was the one 
object of his pursuit, and throughout these letters we 
have one consistent image of a great mind striving 
in that direction alone. ‘This is one quality that shines 
conspicuously throughout the correspondence. In spite 
of his own apparent failures the writer always welcomes 
with sincere delight the early triumphs of his school 
contemporaries, and his letters to his mother and sisters 
indicate clearly enough the depth of his feelings towards 
his family. 

Altogether the picture given here is one of the most 
pleasing self-revelations which we have ever had the 
good fortune to dwell upon. Those who have revered 
Taine as the critic or philosopher, or who have admired 
while he destroyed with merciless analysis the spurious 
reputation of some revolutionary hero, will find their 
respect for the man in his maturity immeasurably en- 
hanced by the story of his self-denying life in youth, a 
life devoted to high purposes, as indeed it was to the 
end. We must add a word in praise of the translator 
who has done her work well, and we hope that a further 
instalment of a most fascinating correspondence will 
appear before long. 








PAPAL DUMMIES. 


“‘ The Lives of the Popes in the Early Middle Ages.” 
By H. K. Mann. Vol. I., Parts 1 and 2. London: 
, Kegan Paul. 1902. 245. net. 

male Papacy, touching as it does at every period all 
the interests and concerns of mankind, demands 
above all other historic subjects a comprehensive and 
exact knowledge in him who would venture upon it. 
If Bishop Stubbs was right in teaching that the secular 
history of the Christian centuries cannot be understood 
apart from their ecclesiastical affairs, the converse is 
obviously still more true. The great dogmatic con- 
troversies which began in the fourth century are un- 
intelligible except in the light of the national and 
political movements of the time; the early persecutions 
need to be explained by the criminal procedure of the 
Roman Courts, of which their treatment of the Christians 
was but one exemplification. So with the Papacy ; 
depth of knowledge and breadth of survey are equally 
needful. Even Creighton, whose knowledge is above 
suspicion, injured his work by narrowing its scope. 
Treating his subject too much as a political study, and 
paying an insufficient regard to the less palpable forces 
which were at work during his period, he has hardly 
brought out in their true proportions the causes of the 
Reformation. Lord Acton, with his encyclopaedic 
knowledge, might have accomplished the task of 
tracing the progress of the Papacy from its beginnings, 
and his candour would have enabled the reader to make 
allowance for his point of view. Nothing, in fact, that 
he has written has been so valuable as his contribu- 
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tions, direct and indirect, to this history, and no state- 
ment, of the principles on which it should be written 
could be more admirable than that contained in his 
inaugural address at Cambridge in 1895. He insists 
that historical thinking is even more important than 
historical learning, and that candour and independence 
of judgment are essential to the historian. 

It would have been well if Mr. Mann, the head of 
a Roman Catholic grammar school at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, had pondered the advice and example of Lord 
Acton before he ventured upon what he apparently 
wishes us to regard as a ‘‘ full, systematic and authori- 
tative” Life of the Popes. He has read diligently, 
and in the best editions, the biographies of those with 
whom he deals, from Gregory the Great to Hadrian I., 
and he has a large acquaintance with the literature 
which directly concerns them, with the important 
exception of that in German, a language of which he 
is evidently ignorant. But here his qualification ends. 
He knows nothing of the period in which his Popes 
lived, and nothing of the thoughts which then possessed 
men’s minds; he knows nothing of the methods by 
which historians reach their conclusions, and his 
criticism, which ventures at times to dispute with a 
Duchesne or a Bury, is mere eclecticism at second 
hand, choosing from prejudice between alternatives he 
is incapable of weighing. And his whole work is 
dominated by the assumption that Popes of the sixth 
and following centuries lived up to claims promulgated 
in 1870, and that they were always, or almost always, 
in the right. The result is a curious travesty of history. 
Mr. Mann’s facts and dates may be correct, but when 
his dummies, constructed after the pattern of Pius IX., 
show signs of life they usually fall to perpetrating 
anachronisms. He is, in fact, an Ultramontane of the 
most thoughtless kind, and like many of his school he 
expresses his opinions about his adversaries or those of 
his heroes in terms not less positive nor more polite 
than those employed by the public schoolboys of 
twenty years ago concerning Mr. Gladstone. t is 
a minor fault that he is an indifferent, though sedulous, 
scholar—there are pages in his book which we trust, 
in the interests of discipline, will not fall under the 
eyes of his sixth form—and an unpractised writer, as 
is shown especially by the artless manner in which 
motes of exclamation are scattered over his pages, as 
a substitute for eloquence, and even for argument. 

As an historian Mr. Mann may be disregarded, but his 
‘book is significant as an indication of the range of ideas 
within which the less intelligent members of his Church 
are confined. Biography is carefully expurgated. 
‘Gregory the Great, for instance, one of the grandest 
figures of any age, was a saint and an administrator of 
the highest merit. Of this, rightly enough, the most 
is made. But each generation has its own models of 
piety and business, and Gregory’s characteristic cannot 
be sought here. It lies in his extraordinary supersti- 
tion, which renders his writings, like those of his name- 
sake of Tours, invaluable to the student of folklore. 
He has been accused of puerile credulity, and of deliber- 
ately deceiving the multitude in the interests of the 
Church. Neither accusation is just. He was the 
typical man of his age, and superstition was a phase 
through which the mind of Europe had to pass. Much 
of his influence was due to his sharing fully, and express- 
ing better than others, the universal feeling ; just as 
Innocent III., the Swift of his century, governed the 
imagination of his age by giving expression to the cur- 
rent loathing for humanity. All this is toned down by 
Mr. Mann, and the great Pope’s lineaments flattened 
into conventional propriety. He might be a benevolent 
despot of the eighteenth century. 

But we are treated to an expurgated edition~of 
history as well. It seems inconceivable that in 1902 
any writer should venture to repeat the depreciation of 
the Eastern Empire and its services to Christendom, 
which is the one great blot upon Gibbon’s fame as an 
historian. But the faded sarcasms are reproduced in 
contented ignorance. Constantinople, politically and 
ecclesiastically, is always in the wrong. The Moham- 
medan conquests in the East were a providential check, 
designed to save Rome from rivalry. And Mr. Mann 
is so ill advised as to indulge in the sneer that every 
educated man knows the name of the Pope, and 
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does not know that of the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople. It is pointless except on the assumption 
that the two are on a parity. It has some point 
if both be equally fallible, as each believed when 
he expressed his horror at the presumptuous claims 
of the other. But Mr. Mann tails to see that the 
comparative obscurity of the Patriarch of New Rome 
is the most impressive way in which the East could 
protest against the system which hoists an individual 
to an eminence for which, whether or no it be a legiti- 
mate development of Christianity, many of its occupants 
have been notoriously unfit. His chief interests, how- 
ever, are political. The growth of papal influence and 
territory is what excites his enthusiasm. It was 
inevitable, in the disordered state of Italy at the begin- 
ning of the Middle Ages, that secular power should 
thrust itself upon the Popes, and that the defence and 
increase of it should become one of their chief concerns. 
One obstacle in their way was the Eastern Empire; we 
have seen how Mr. Mann treats this. The other and 
greater was the Lombard Kingdom. As lawgivers and 
enforcers of peace, as warriors and builders the kings 
who reigned at Pavia may rank with those who reigned 
at Winchester ; the crown of Monza, round which so 
much of Italian tradition gathers, is a Lombard crown. 
But they too inevitably aimed at extending their influ- 
ence, and the very'merits of the best of them rendered 
them the more formidable. The Popes combated them by 
alliances—from Phocas to Napoleon III. their allies have 
often brought them discredit—and by a copious stream 
of vituperation. The Latin language has always lent 
itself to exaggeration, especially in invective, and 
probably no one who has turned it to that use, from 
Cicero to Pio Nono, should be taken quite literally. 
But Mr. Mann refuses to read between the lines, and 
takes this pamphleteering as a serious statement of 
fact. When the Franks succeeded in conquering the 
Lombards, the struggles for liberty of the latter, as 
honourable as the attempts of Spaniards or Tyrolese 
against Napoleon, are branded as conspiracies and 
intrigues. The reason is that the Franks were friends 
to the Popes, and that from them the Papal territory 
was obtained. Political authority had been honourably 
won ; their actual domain was acquired by very un- 
dignified means. Pope Hadrian I. was the most 
importunate, unscrupulous and successful mendicant 
known to history. But this is presented to us as an 
achievement of the greatest moment, and the mainten- 
ance of what he gained as a primary concern. Italian 
unity, therefore, is treated with scorn, and Catholic 
France—in other words the present Republic—is hailed 
with lyrical enthusiasm. Mr. Mann would be quite 
content for the Papal States to be once more an outpost 
of France to the South, as the Archbishopric of Cologne 
was an outpost of France to the East in the eighteenth 
century, and is blind to the fact that the one is as 
unlikely to be revived as the other. This political pre- 
possession, quite as much as dark points in history and 
disputable doctrines, renders it difficult for those outside 
the Roman Communion to take it at its own estimation. 
Its aims have often been high and its action beneficent, 
great truths of religion have been safe in its keeping. 
But if we survey its record as a whole, it is difficult to 
find in it more evidence of the supernatural than in the 
duller and more decorous annals of Constantinople and 
Canterbury. And though Mr. Mann’s period is one of 
those in which the Papacy appears at its best, his 
perverted history and shallow comments will go far to 
alienate sympathies which might have been won by a 
candid and philosophical narrative. 





THE INTERPRETATION OF STATUTES. 
‘‘ A Treatise on the Construction and Effect of Statute 


Law.” By Henry Hardcastle. Third Edition, by 
W. F. Craies. London: Stevens and Haynes. 
IQOI. 28s, 


AR a third edition of Mr.’ Hardcastle’s exhaustive 

treatise has been, as the second was, greatly en- 
riched by the learning and diligence of Mr. Craies. Like 
many lengthy works on legal subjects it is sometimes 
too full for the use of students, whose wants are better 
met by the readable and interesting work of Mr. Beal 
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on the Cardinal Rules of Legal Interpretation. For 
the practising lawyer, however, it is a work of great 
utility, worthy of a place beside the well-known 
treatises of Maxwell on Statutes and Elphinstone on 
the Interpretation of Deeds, the recent work of 
Underhill and Strahan on the Interpretation of Wills 
and Settlements, or the classical treatise by Mr. 
Vaughan Hawkins on the Construction of Wills. 

The office of interpreting the written language of the 
Legislature may well tax all the resources of the most 
ingenious and accomplished mind. Common-sense 
goes some way; but grasp of logic, insight into legal 
principles and legal relations, an imagination trained 
and disciplined in business and other affairs, and no 
small power of literary expression, are in turn called 
into exercise. Nothing is easier than to state in general 
terms the principal rules of Jegal interpretation. The 
words of a statute must, if possible, be construed so as 
to give a sensible meaning to them; words are to be 
construed in their ordinary and literal sense, unless that 
would lead to some absurdity, or some repugnance or 
inconsistency with the rest of the statute; technical 
words must have their technical meaning given to them, 
unless the contrary manifestly appears; and so on. 
The reiteration of such rules becomes tiresome. We 
propose to illustrate the real difficulty of the subject by 
some concrete examples. 

The Ground Game Act was passed in 1880 for the 
purpose of securing to every occupier of land the in- 
alienable right to kill and take ground game. Sec- 
tion 3 of the Act provides that ‘‘ Every agreement, 
condition, or arrangement which purports to divest or 
alienate the right of the occupier as declared, given, 
and reserved to him by this Act, or which gives to such 
occupier any advantage in consideration of his forbear- 
ing to exercise such right, or imposes upon him any 
disadvantage in consequence of his exercising such 
right, shall be void”. In a recent case, a landlord 
promised his tenant that if he would leave the ground 
game unshot and undisturbed the landlord would com- 
pensate the tenant for all damage done to his crops by 
ground game. Relying on this promise, the tenant 
refrained from exercising his right under the Act, and 
then sued his landlord for compensation. The divisional 
Court decided that the agreement was void, and that 
the tenant could not recover, Mr. Justice Darling casually 
observing that ‘‘the friends of the tenant in 1880 seemed 
to have taken too good care of him”. Mr. Craies 
cites this decision twice, and seems to treat it as 
good law. Some lawyers, however, are of opinion that 
the decision is wrong, and that the language of the 
section is intended to protect the occupier from an 
action for breach of his agreement by destroying the 
legal consideration for his promise, but is studiously 
and with severe accuracy limited to this purpose. Let 
the student of law ponder the question whether the 
Court or the Legislature blundered. It would be in- 
teresting to see how the section is understood by the 
Courts in Scotland, where the English‘ doctrine of con- 
sideration does not prevail. 

A still more striking example is presented by one of 
the most familiar provisions of the Judicature Act 1873. 
By section 25, subsection 6, it is provided that ‘‘ any 
absolute assignment by writing under the hand of the 
assignor (not purporting to be by way of charge only) ” 
shall entitle the assignee to sue in hisown name. Two 
views are possible of the meaning of these words. What 
may be called the orthodox or dominant view may be thus 
expressed: ‘‘ The language at first sight seems peculiar 
if not awkward. Absolute is opposed to condi- 
tional. An assignment of a debt until the repay- 
ment of certain advances is a conditional assignment, 
and therefore not within the section. A mortgage in 
the ordinary form is not a conditional conveyance and 
is within the section ; a proviso for redemption and re- 
conveyance does not prevent an assignment from being 
absolute, or make it purport to be by way of charge 
only. An assignment which passes the whole debt ‘ by 
way of security’ is an absolute assignment within the 
section ; but an assignment which is intended to pass 
only so much of the debt as will provide security will 
be construed as a charge only. If an assignment is 
absolute, but by way of security, equity would imply a 


right to a reassignment on redemption, and the assign- ! 








ment is within the section.” This is the view of the 
High Court and the Court of Appeal in a great number 
of cases to which Mr. Craies reters without comment. 

The other view, which receives scanty support, is as 
follows: ‘‘ The subsection is one of a number of pro- 
visions dealing in a highly technical manner with one 
of the most technical ot problems, viz. :—the assimila- 
tion or fusion of the law and practice in the Courts of 
Common Law and Equity. The presumption, there- 
fore, is that every term of art contained in it has some 
peculiar meaning recognised either by the Courts of 
Common Law or by the Court of Chancery. Now, at 
common law the term ‘absolute’ had no meaning 
except as contradistinguished from the term ‘ condi- 
tional’. Therefore, a conditional assignment is not 
within the section. Therefore, an assignment made 
‘by way of security’ is not within the section; for 
‘security’ is a technical term denoting a common 
law condition, as anyone may see by consulting the older 
conveyancing books under the title ‘ Deteasance’. 
For the same reason, an ordinary mortgage, or an 
assignment followed by a proviso for redemption, 
is not within the section; proviso being a technical 
term expressing a condition, as the older Digests treat 
the whole subject of mortgages under the heading 
‘Estate upon Condition’. So much for the Common 
Law. But an assignment which was absolute at law 
might in certain circumstances be treated by the Court 
of Chancery as a ‘Charge in Equity’, and the words 
in brackets were inserted to exclude such an assign- 
ment from the section. So highly technical is the 
language that if you alter the word ‘charge’ into 
‘security’ you make the enactment absurd; ‘security’ 
was a legal, ‘charge’ an equitable term. And if you 
strike out the words ‘ purporting tobe’ and substitute 
the word ‘made’, the whole scope of the enactment 
would be changed; for a Court would then have 
to go outside the document and let in evidence 
of the real nature of the transaction.” Lord Selborne, 
who supervised the passing of the Act, could tell us, 
if he were alive, what he intended by the enactment; 
but what general rules of construction can assist any- 
one in conjecturing which of these views would be 
adopted by the House of Lords ? 

A late remarkable instance of judicial construction is 
the decision of the Appeal Committee of the House of 
Lords that in Workmen’s Compensation cases no 
appeal will lie trom the Court of Session to the 
House of Lords, although an appeal is competent 
from the Court of Appeal in England or Ireland. 
The grounds of the decision are not reported, but it 
is understood to be based on section 14 of the second 
schedule to the Act, which provides that the decision of 
the sheriff on any question of law ‘‘ may be submitted 
to either division of the Court of Session, who may 
hear and determine the same finally, and remit to 
the sheriff with instruction as to the judgment to 
be pronounced”. Nothing corresponding to these 
words occurs in the provisions relating to procedure in 
England and Ireland, where the words are simply that 
the decision of the County Court judge shall be final 
‘‘unless either party appeals to the Court of Appeal”. 
Now, it is an anomaly that under a new statute there 
should be an appeal to the House of Lords in England 
and Ireland, but none in Scotland. And we venture to 
think that any competent draftsman who wished to 
create this anomaly would have used very clear and 
express language for the purpose, and not left it to be 
implied from the words we have quoted. When this 
can be said, it is the duty of a Court to seek diligently 
for some other meaning of the actual words, and we’ 
incline to think that such another meaning can be 
found. In England, as in Ireland, there is hut one 
Court of Appeal. In Scotland there are two concurrent 
divisions, and the appellant is allowed to choose be- 
tween them. But the party who is defeated; in one 
division cannot afterwards resort to the other. 
This, we think, gives a satisfactory and sufficient 
meaning to the words. True, in an Act relating 
to Scotland alone the words would not be neces- 
sary, and this probably accounts for the general 
acquiescence of Scottish lawyers in the decision. But, 
in view of the different conditions, it was not unnatural 
that the Legislature should think right to express them 
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in an Act regulating procedure in the three kingdoms ; 
and it is a rule of construction that the expression of 
words which would otherwise be implied shall have no 
effect on the interpretation of an instrument. Mr. 
Craies, who is always chary of expressing his own 
Opinion, does not refer to this question, although it was 
mooted almost immediately after the passing of the 
Act. Perhaps he is right ; yet we cannot help thinking 
that in the present state of the law there is great need 
for vigilant and competent legal criticism. 


NOVELS. 


“‘The Sheep-Stealers.” By Violet Jacob. 
Heinemann. 1902. 6s. 


If the ‘‘Sheep-Stealers” is a first novel, Miss Jacob 
should go far. She has that invaluable but indefinable 
gift of ‘‘creating an atmosphere”, and she can handle 
unusual characters and events without exaggeration. 
The scene of her story is in the borderland of South 
Wales, the time that of the once famous ‘* Rebecca 
Riots”, and, so far as we know, this is fresh ground 
for novelists. The merit of the book lies very largely 
in its close sympathy with and comprehension of rural 
life : its obvious defect is a want of unity in the story. 
The initial hero, an adventurous young farmer rather 
above his station, sinks to some extent into the back- 
ground, and the drama finally centres round the woman 
he has wronged and her humbler but worthier lover. 
There is a very spirited scene of riot, but the sheep- 
stealing is hastily passed over, and Miss Jacob has 
little to add to the chronicles of crime. The minor 
characters are one and all excellent, be they gentle or 
simple, honest or rascally. Minor characters often are 
the best in books of this kind, just as in reality five 
minutes’ conversation with some rustic ‘‘ character” 
leaves on a traveller’s mind a more vivid impress than 
constant association with more important persons. 


London : 


“Told to the Marines: Stories.” By Sir W. Laird 
Clowes Kt. London: Treherne. 1902. 6s. 


It is quite clear that Sir W. Laird Clowes Kt. has 
not been knighted for his prowess as a writer of stories 
—or shall we say that, if he has, he does unwisely in 
publishing the present volume? There is a certain 
species of story which must be labelled ‘‘ story ” because 
it is not true, but which has absolutely nothing to do 
with what Sir Walter Besant used to call ‘‘ the art of 
fiction”. To this class belong the contents of ‘‘ Told 
to the Marines”. Some of the pieces would be tole- 
rable in paper read between two stations on the two- 
penny tube, but they are quite astray within the covers 
of a so-called book. There is nothing in the least 
objectionable in them, but they are merely recitals in 
undistinguished English of incidents hardly worth 
recounting. Each incident is presented in the shape of 
a surprise which the reader detects at the outset. 
There is no attempt to study character or to work out 
a genuine plot. ‘‘They are plain tales and nothing 
more’, says the author, but herein he deceives himself. 
They are coloured anecdotes, without any particular 
originality or point, and where there is humour it is 
meagre. They have no connexion with the Marines, 
and we do not believe that that much-maligned corps 
would listen to them. 
tein Colours.” 
LO 22S. 


Royal 


By Nat Gould. 
Everett. 


London : 


“«* Persimmon! Persimmon!’ The word rolled in 
thunders over hill and dale, a right royal shout. ‘ Per- 
simmon! Persimmon!’” That was the beginning of 
it, for it moved Edward Castleton to say ‘‘I would give 
a few years of my life for the chance of a ride in Royal 
colours’’. The chance comes, of course, and is made 
use of in the fashion to which heroes of this style of 
fiction have accustomed us. Racing, romance, and 
finance all contribute to the medley through which Ted 
Castleton rides triumphant. The good are very good, 
the shady very shady in Mr. Nat Gould’s sporting stories, 
of which this is a_ fairly representative specimen ; 


. 





-believe) been published. 





thoroughly to enjoy it the reader should have strong 
sporting proclivities and no taste for literature. 


‘The Princess Inez.” By Reginald St. 
London: Elliot Stock. 1902. 6s. 


This book is well written, and keeps the reader’s 
interest to the end, but it is hardly pleasant reading 
—and one is a little tired of the ‘avenger of blood” 
in fiction. It follows the usual run of such stories— 
there is a general clearance of the stage in the last 
chapters. But the story is the least interesting part 
of Mr. St. Barbe’s book: the descriptions of scenery, 
the atmosphere of lawlessness which prevails in the 
hills, the life of the gitanos, the scenes of carnival, the 
machinations of a wily cardinal, and the vivid reproduc- 
tion of everyday Spanish life, help to form a most 
attractive work. 


Barbe. 








NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ The Wessex of Romance.” By Wilkinson Sherren. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1902. 6s. 


Mr. Sherren, more candid than most unauthorised chroniclers 
of the lives and work of living writers, hastes to assure us in his 
introduction, that his pages have been written ‘ without 
the slightest co-operation or fore-knowledge on the part of Mr. 
Hardy”. For such potential readers of Mr. Sherren’s book as 
know Mr. Hardy, or know about him, this information was 
scarcely needful. Men of genius who happen to be gentlemen 
are not in the habit of inspiring eulogies of themselves and 
their work. Thereis a good deal that has interested us in Mr. 
Sherren’s book, once past his introductory chapter, though a 
certain sense of scrappiness pervades such contributions as 
“ Tiluminative Surnames” and “The Wessex People: their 
Character”, whilst the synopsis of the novel is dry stuff. Mr. 
Sherren could really scarcely hope to “polish off” in some 
forty short pages the character, customs, superstitions and folk- 
lore of the district he would make us familiar with. He says 
however some things worth saying about such places as Egdon 
Heath which Mr. Hardy himself has told of wonderfully in his 
direst tale, and we thank him for the bibliography, slight though 
it necessarily be. Between “ Far from the Madding Crowd” and 
“The Return of the Native’’, it is curious to note, came 
“The Hand of Ethelberta”, which might perhaps be called a 
brilliant society novel, being a work that somehow makes us 
think of what a greatly glorified Miss Braddon, say, might 
be like. It was not one of Mr. Hardy’s masterpieces, 
and we do not see there is any necessity for it to live a 
long life. But compare it with the bunkum that the libraries 
circulate to-day, and then it shines out quite a great work. 
We hope by the way that Mr. Hardy has taken, or will 
take, the precaution of burning the MS. of the first story he 
submitted toa publisher, but chose to withdraw upon the advice 
of a friend; otherwise it is sure to be seized upon one day, 
when the author has no longera voice in the matter, and printed 
by some idoliser. 


“ Medizeval Towns”: “ Verona.” London: 


Dentaeloo2sm AS. Oda net, 


In the “Story of Verona”, the Jatest addition to Messrs. 
Dent’s Medizval Towns Series, Mrs. Wiel has diligently 
gathered together and intelligently arranged as much as the 
passing traveller or the general reader need know about the 
famous and beautiful city on the banks of the Adige. But if 
the matter is good and abundant, the manner leaves much to be 
desired : there are oddities of phrasing and slips in grammar 
which point to a writer of foreign origin. As for instance on 
page 159 she tells us that the Biblioteca Capitolare contains 
“some unedited poems of Dante”. We call attention to 
this Gallicism on account of the great importance of the 
statement in which it occurs. Can Mrs. Wiel really mean that 
at this time of day there are any known poems of Dante as yet 
unpublished? Then why has she not made haste to publish 
them? Why miss the golden opportunity of printing them in 
the present work? But we rather suspect that she must be re- 
ferring to a well-known codex in the Capitular Library, at the 
end of which are a variety of sonnets by Trecentisti, some of 
which have been attributed to Dante, but all of which have (we 
The “Story of Verona” contains 
Erichsen and Miss Helen 


By Alethea Wiel. 


numerous illustrations by Miss 


| James in the style which they have made familiar in other 


volumes of this useful series. We much regret to learn that an 
artistic partnership which has given delight to many has been 
dissolved by the death of Miss James. 


“Books and Printing.” By Charles T. Jacobi. 
Whittingham. 1902. 6s. net. 

As this is anew and enlarged edition, we may take it that 

Mr. Jacobi’s first effort supplied what is popularly known as “a 

want”. The volume will serve to inform those who elect to 
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write as to various typographical mysteries, the way to prepare 
manuscript, correct proofs, and select paper. As a practical 
printer, Mr. Jacobi fortunately spares us the absurdity of 
attempts to instruct the tiro in style of essay or fiction writing 
and the best methods of becoming literary generally. His 
volume is, in a word, a practical guide to matters which 
everyone who writes for the press would be the better for 
knowing. 


“ The Black Police of Queensland.” By Edward B. Kennedy. 
London: Murray. 1902. 10s. 6d. net. 


This book should be read in company with Mrs. Campbell 
Praed’s Reminiscences of her Australian Girlhood. The 
two together convey an excellent idea of Queensland forty 
years ago. Mr. Kennedy’s adventures with the Black Police 
of Queensland are interesting in their way, though there is 
nothing very novel about them. The pluck of the early settler 
is illustrated by such incidents as Blake’s going alone into the 
midst of a corroboree, and bringing howling cattle-stealers to 
book. Incidentally Mr. Kennedy makes some reflections on 
the South African war which are suggestive. The Black Police 
were excellent scouts and he gives an idea from his intimate 
knowledge of their habits of the manner in which if they had 
been sent to discover Boers, they would have disappeared 
down a river and with an instinct for self-concealment have 
found out with perfect safety what was happening. The black 
policeman was in fact a Jacko Jacko employed by the colonists 
to track down murderers and cattle-lifters and proved that to 
set a black to catch a black is as effectual as to set a thief to 
catch a thief. 





GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Weltpolitisches. Bettraige und Studien zur modernen Kolonial- 


bewegung. Von Dr. Alfred Zimmermann. Berlin : 
Allgemeiner Verein fiir Deutsche Litteratur. 1901. M. 5. 


This is an important and interesting volume concerning 


almost every colonial problem which engrosses the world’s . 


practical attention: and, since Great Britain is the great 
colonising power, it deals mainly with her claims and exi- 
gencies beyond the seas. Every province of such responsi- 
bilities as beset her is here discussed ; and we are able not only 
to “see ourselves as others see us”, but also to trace the 
history of facts now considered natural and inevitable; and 
to conjecture from the main currents of the past how the tide is 
likely to flow in the future. 

“The English. Chartered Companies”, ‘‘ The Phases of 
English Colonial Politics”, “ Cecil Rhodes”, “ The Downfall 
of the Boer Free. States”, “The United States. of Australia”, 
“The Later Famines in India”, “ The Struggles for the New- 
foundland Fisheries”, “Land Concessions in West Africa”, 
“The Apportionment of the Dark Continent”, “ The Downfall 
of the Spanish Colonial Empire and its Significance for World- 
Politics”, ‘Pan-Americanism”, “The Monroe Doctrine”, 
“ Abyssinian Missions”, ‘“ Russia and Abyssinia, Russia and 
India”, “The Growth of Russia’s Relations with China”, and 
‘* German Commercial Interests in China” all figure in the 
volume ; and in each case the subject is pursued with an almost 
bald conciseness, but with abundant evidences of thoroughness 
and research. Two of these essays seem to us especially en- 
lightening those on the Newfoundland Fisheries and on the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

In the former the theme is traced with great historical minute- 
ness. It may be new for most readers to learn that these 
fisheries earned their earliest prosperity through the dried fish 
consumption of Roman Catholic Europe ; and that even after 
the English Reformation Queen Elizabeth protected them by 
an edict that every household should eat fish twice a week. 
The actual struggle with France Jasted in its acute phases 
from the opening of the eighteenth century to the beginning 
of the twentieth. The great Utrecht compact handed the 
ownership of the island with the town and the dismantled 
French fortresses of Placentia to Great Britain. The 
“Most Christian King” was by it forced to renounce for ever 
any property in the island, and to restrict his subjects fishing 
on its coasts, to such buildings oniy as might serve for huts in 
which the fish was dried. The French fishing rights both of 
catching and of drying were limited to the spaces between 
Cape Bonavista and the northern point of the island, and 


thence between the western shore and Point Riche on the’ 


south. Cape Bréton Island alone was reluctantly accorded to 
France ; but this by the first treaty of Paris in 1763, which 
expressly re-enacted the Utrecht clause, was restored to Great 
Britain, while the small islands of S. Pierre and Miquelon were 
accorded as mere refuges to the French fishermen who were 
once more forbidden to erect any permanent buildings. At 
this period the fisheries brought in over a million sterling 
and employed over 5,000 people. But the English 


colonists were never satisfied with the French intruders, 


although in the flush of Canadian and Indian triumphs, 
the home government disregarded their cavils and con- 


tinued to make small occasional concessions, of which the: 
Versailles treaty twenty years later forms a signal instance. 
The Utrecht treaty had with rare foresight provided 
England with the substance and vantage-ground of dominion, 
and France with the mere shadow in a wisely delimited sphere. 
It was the perpetual and eventual success of Great Britain in 
the conflict for that colonial supremacy which the Utrecht 
treaty seemed to predict and prepare for, that continually in 
the future made the home government slack and remiss in their 
requirements even in the many compacts which expressly 
reinforced the Utrecht clause. The second treaty of Faris in 
1814 proved a crowning example. It put France in the 
“statu quo” of 1792. Thenceforward she arrogated a monopoly 
within her sphere which the Utrecht treaty had never even 
contemplated. The indignation of the English colonists—all 
along seeking pretexts of quarrel over the ‘‘bait” question 
—-grew furious, and menaced a rupture with England. 
The lax home compact of 1846 was the result; and ten 
years later another recognition of an exchanged monopoly 
caused another uprising. The Bait Act of 1886 thirty years 
later denied France the ‘cod fishery anywhere ‘without 
licence”. Fresh confusion ensued, till in 1890 a provisional 
and annual arrangement regulative of French rights in New- 
foundland waters was concluded. Such is a brief summary of 
the question which all along symbolised the British struggle 
against the Gallic pretensions. We have not heard the last of 
it; nor is it wholly improbable that America may one 
day complicate the difficulty. In the second essay the 
author treats comprehensively and exactly that “doctrine” 


(Continued on page 468.) 
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which has now become a dogma of American patriotism ; 
although Monroe’s defiance of Europe must always, as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt lately hinted, imply the armed power to support 
it. It is in fact merely a formula of “ Hands off, Europe !” and 
‘¢ America for the North Americans”. But Dr. Zimmer- 
mann shows that this figment, supposed to form a super- 
structure on the American constitution, was originally 
provoked and almost manufactured by England. In 
1823 Canning, the supporter of free institutions abroad for 
British interests abroad, profited by the violent movements in 
the Spanish colonies of Southern and Central America, to 
score a move on the European chessboard. The Holy Alliance 
group meditated an intervention to their profit. Canning, 
despite his pro-Spanish sympathies, resolved to forestall them 
and to “redress the balance of the old world.” He approached 
Mr. Rush the American envoy and proposed a policy of 
“ Hands off, Europe !” tempered by a desire for a reconciliation 
of the acknowledged independence of the rebel colonies with 
their mother country. President Monroe adroitly utilised this 
clever move by one still cleverer. He propounded the “ doc- 
trine” which has so frequently hampered England. Canning 
was incensed but powerless. Like Frankenstein he had him- 
self created the devouring monster. 

The essay on “ Chartered Companies” proves with fulness 
and insight that they are usually inadequate for their pur- 
pose and prelude absorption by the governments of the 
monarchs who grant them. That on “Cecil Rhodes” em- 
phasising the failure of the Congo affair as main reason for 
the “Raid” is a fair if hypercritical appreciation. The one 
handling the “ Phases of British Colonial Politics” is very 
interesting from its significant trade statistics. 


Individualitaten. Von Malwida von Meysenburg. Berlin und 
Leipzig : Schuster und Loeffler. Igor. M. 3. 

The author is one who sojourned in our midst after the 
agitated upheavals of 1848. She has known most men of 
extremes in most countries. She is a social idealist, but not 
in the strict sense a socialist. Humanitarian perfectibility 
through self-sacrificing individualism seems her eclectic faith, 
optimism her hope, and cosmopolitanism her charity. She is 
very clever, rather learned and inordinately chatty. Never- 
theless (or shall we say “therefore” ?) these portraits of “ Indi- 
vidualities”—both men and matters—are fraught with consider- 
able personal and general interest. First and foremost stands the 
picture of Nietzsche in his prime, ardent and aspiring, witty and 
sympathetic, before the disease which had already begun and 
made him a wanderer in Italy and Switzerland, had fastened on 
him or led to the hollow and imperious pessimism which was 
its sequel, until in the fatal end he “ withered at the top”. His 
correspondence with Fraiilein Meysenburg is fresh, normal and 
brilliant ; his converse with the Wagners who introduced him 
to her, most interesting. Suddenly the shadow falls, and all is 
defiance and saturnine despair. It is curious that Nietzsche’s 
last phase should have led him to a new development of that 
“recall to Nature” which, in the domain of sentimentality, 
formed the catchword of Rousseau. With Nietzsche it proved 
a recall very different though equally artificial. For him it 
meant the apotheosis of a primitive beast. No “recall to 
Nature” however can ever be real because the social history of 
civilised man is as much a part of his nature—nay, more so— 
than his original instincts. 

An essay on “ Women” is also interesting, though its length 
approaches to that of a book. Almost every famous lady is 
sketched from the beginnings of history, and some of them are 
comparatively unfamiliar. 


So ist Das Leben. Schauspiel in fiinf Akten. Von Frank 
Wedekind. Miinchen: Aibert Langen. Verlag fir Lit- 
teratur und Kunst. 1902. M. 2. 


The subject of this strange play is more or less original 
and striking. It deals with an old Perugian chronicle. A 
usurper—Pietro Folchi—banishes the lawful king with his 
daughter Alma, and declares himself monarch of Umbria. By 
a strange series of vicissitudes the banished king eventually 
becomes court-fool to the usurper, reveals himself as the true 
sovereign, is disbelieved despite his daughter’s assurances, 
dies, and is buried in the royal vault. Alma marries the sham 
iking’s son who has loved her while she was still acclaimed 
princess. So far, so good. But when we come to the scheme 
of the drama we are puzzled and repelled. Though the theme 
is essentially tragic and poetic the characters speak in the 
language of a modern newspaper ; there is no coherence either 
of scene or sentiment ; the incidents are as disconnected as 
those of “Alice in Wonderland” with little fancy and no 
humour to redeem them. The banished king, who is doomed to 
death but disdains to seek the asylum of a neighbouring State, 
rambles all over his own, uttering short, jerky platitudes to 
his daughter who has dressed herself in male attire. The 
daughter is luckily a good listener, but when she does open her 
lips, she too becomes inexpressibly wearisome. There seems 
no particular reason for the particular sequence of any of the 
snappy sentences that compose their conversation ; and when 
they are at a loss for words they repeat the obvious in a medley 
of\refrains. The king becomes servant to a tailor and patient 
and Pecksniffian to the verge of idiotcy. From this degrada- 











tion he is rescued by being tried and condemned for cursing 
the king (by which he really meant his former self !), and, 
absurdly enough, his daughter (a sort of infant phenomenon) is 
acting actuary in the very court which once more sentences 
him to imprisonment and exile. The sentence itself our 
altruist monarch relishes extremely, inviting, and, to our mind, 
almost excusing, the brutalities of his gaoler whom he thinks 
he is humanising. He objects to being the prey of outward 
circumstance, and deprecates being liberated at all; nor does 
he care for the occasional scraps brought him by the daughter, 
whom he always addresses as his “jewel”. Somehow or other 
—it is not very clear how—he and the daughter, in a sort of 
witches’-Sabbath-scene at midnight round a gallows, are 
engaged by the manager of a strolling company which dis- 
courses in a sort of mock-F aust ironical jargon which doubtless 
the author understood when he wrote ,it. They go to 
Perugia and act before the King Pietro. The dethroned 
monarch is thus taken on as court-jester, behaves like an 
imbecile in hysterics, and ends by protesting his identity 
before the incredulous court. Here however a really fine 
passage occurs which, had it been artistically preluded and 
harmoniously interwoven, might have reclaimed the chaos of 
its beginnings. 

The Deutsche Rundéschau for September comprises an en- 
lightening paper derived from original documents on the 
unfamiliar episode of Marie Louise’s relations to Napoleon 
and his cause immediately before and alter Elba by August 
Fournier ; and an extremely interesting article on the obstacles 
attending the production of Moliére’s “ Tartuffe”, and their 
manifest influence on his succeeding plays by Hermann 
Suchier. 


Deutschland: Monatschrift fiir die gesamte Kultur makes its 
début this October. It is edited by the Graf von Hoensbroech, 
whose able work on the Papacy was reviewed by us in these 
columns last year. ‘Complete independence” is its motto, 
although it makes a speciality of “ Cultivation versus Ultra- 
montanism”. It will also deal specially with social problems. 
It leads off with an essay by Herr Otto Pfleiderer on ‘‘ The 
limits of State-influence over the domain of Religion”. The 
editor contributes another on “ Ultramontanism and Social 
Democracy”. Dr. Edward Hartmann writes a “personal” 
paper on his own philosophy. There are articles too on Geibel 
the poet, crime and punishment, the opera, and Protestant art ; 
besides a review of things and shows. The new venture 
promises well. It is published by Schwetshcke of Berlin. 
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and Bully illustrated (in a manner not possible with the 
Smaller 
addition to numerous Topographical Drawings. 


The First Volumes are : 
SIENA. By Epmunp G. GARDNER 
i (an entirely new work); and 
FLORENCE. By Epmunp G. GARDNER 


} (now in its Third Edition in the original series). 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra, ros. 6d. net each. 


| Studies of Certain of the Followers of St. Francis of Assisi 


and those Associated with the Early Days 
of his Order. 


SONS OF FRANCIS. 
By ANNE MACDONELL. 


With Nine Illustrations from Italian Eames: 





Eee ee 12s. 6d. net. | 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. — Completion of 


THE TEMPLE 





{ In 25 Volumes, Edited by Leading Scholars. With Photogravure Frontispieces. { 


*% With the Issue immediately of TAE LATER PAULINE EPISTLES, | 
edited by A. C. G. Moule, B.D., Lord Bishop of Durham, 
and an INTRODUCTORY VOLUME 24, W. Boyd Carpenter, } 
D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Ripon, fudlication of the | 
TEMPLE BIBLE w7/7 de COMPLETED. 

Per Volume : Cloth, 1s. net: roan, 1s. 6d, net. 


The Complete Work, in SPECIAL BOOKCASES, as follows: 
; Roan, in Oak Case, £2 2s. net ; Cloth, in cheaper case, £1 8s. net. 
Or the Bookcases separately, price 5s. net and 3s. 6d. net respectively. 


cael 














Messrs. Dent will publish many New Books 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Attractively produced and well Illustrated, including the following :— 


| THE ADVENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE. Cervantes’ 


Narrative condensed for Young People. With 4o Illustrations and Coloured { 
Cover-design by W. H. Rosinson. 55. net. H 


DICKENS’ CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


With too Illustrations by PATTEN WILSON. 55. net. 


| THE STORY OF THE SWORD. A Book for Boys. | 


By T. S. Peppin. [Illustrated by G. W. C. Hurcuinson. Large | 
i crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. } 
| THE TRUE ANNALS OF FAIRYLAND. IIl.—The | 
) Reign of King Oberon. Edited by Watter JERROLD. With Hl 


150 Illustrations, Coloured Cover, and Frontispiece by CuHas. Ropinson. 
4s. 6d. net. 


| THE BAIRN BOOKS. IV.— 
f V.—The Shopping: Day. 
by Cuas. Roprnson. 


TWO NEW “TEMPLE” SETS. 


Together in box, 2s. 6d, net ; per volume, 1s. 3d. net. 








Pott 8vo. Per volume, cloth, 1s. 6d.; lambskin, 2s. net. 
FIELDING. DAUDET. 
Edited by GEorGE SAINTSBURY. Profusely Illustrated by French Artists. | 
In 12 vols. In 9 vols. 


| HAZLITT’S COLLECTED WORKS. Edited 

K by A. R. Warier and ARNOLD GLovER, with Introduction by W. E. 
HeENLeEy. Library Edition, li#zited to 500 sets for England. With Por- 
traits. In12vols. Vol. 5s, &e. Demy 8vo. per vol. 7s. “6d. net, 


THACKERAY’S PROSE WORKS. Edited 


by WALTER JERROLD. Illustrated by C. E. Brock, and with Portraits, &c. 
To be issued Complete by special arrangement. In 30 vols. New Vols.: 
The Virginians, &c. (3 vols.). Small crown 8vo. per vol. 3s. net. 














J. M. DENT & CO., 31 Bedford Street, LONDON. 
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Series) with Reproductions from Paintings, in | 





The Book of the Zoo. | 


With Numerous Coloured Illustrations 





THIS WEER’S BOOKS. 


ART. 


‘*Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters ” :—Raphael (McDougall Scott) $ 
Alma Tadema (Helen Zimmern). Bell. 1s. net each. 
Sons of Francis (Anne Macdonell). Dent. 12s. 6d. net. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Henry Grattan: being the Gladstone Prize Essay in the University of 
Oxford, 1902 (Percy M. Roxby). Unwin. 35. 6d. net. 

“Cigarette Papers” :—No. 1: The Boyhood of Sir Henry Irving 
(Joseph Hatton). Treherne. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKs. 


Dahlia Peploe’s Reaping (Emily Pearson Finnemore), 2s.; The Farm 
of Aptonga (Rev. J. M. Neale), 25.; A Scholar of Lindisfarne 
(Gertrude Hollis), 2s. 6d.; Earncliffe of Errington (F. B. 
Forester), 35. 6a@.; Worth While (Annette Lyster), 25.; The 
Pick of the Basket (Phoebe Allen), 2s. 6d. S.P.C.K. 

The Dale Readers in Continuation of ‘‘ The Walter Crane Readers” 
(Nellie Dale and Walter Crane). Phillip. 15. 

The Doll-man’s Gift (Harry A. James). Newnes. Is. 6d. net. 

King Mombo (Paul du Chaillu). Murray. 75. 6d. net. 

The Other Boy (Evelyn Sharp), 45. 6d.; Cranford (Mrs. Gaskell), 2s. 
net; Peterkin (Mrs. Molesworth), 4s. 6d. Macmillan. 

Twinkling Stars (Theodosia Abdy). Jarrold. 

The Book of Romance (Andrew Lang). Longmans. 6s. 

The Visit to London (Pictures by Francis D. Bedford. Verses by 
Edward Verrall Lucas). Methuen. 6s. 

Grit and Go (Being Stories told by G. A. Henty, Guy Boothby, 
D.” Christie) Murray, i) A. Bnyden, a) awe) ohnstone, 
H. Bindloss, F. R. O’Neill, and S. Annesley); The Rebel 
of the School (L. T. Meade). Chambers. 55. each. 

Tom Andrews (Arthur Chandler). Stock. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Girls’ Empire (Vol. I.), 55.; Boys of Our Empire (Vol. II.), 
75. 6d. Melrose. 

The Last of the Cliffords (Eliza F. Pollard), 5s.; Fallen Fortunes 
(E. Everett Green), 35. 6a.; Ralph Wynward (H. Elrington),. 
2s. 6a.; A Happy Failure (Ethel Dawson), 1s. 6¢.; In Flora’s. 
Realm (Edward Step), 3s. 6a@.; Three Scottish Heroines 
(Elizabeth C. Traice), 1s. 6a.; Fifine and his Friends (Sheila E. 
Braine), 1s. 6a.; The Cruise of the Katherina (John A. 
Higginson), 1s.; Sunday Afternoon, or the Sweet Stories of 
Old Retold, 2s. 6c. Nelson. 

The Story of Little Black Quibba. Grant Richards. 

Young George (Edith Farmiloe). Heinemann. 

The Moon Man and other Short Stories for Children (E. F. J.)- 
Simpkin, Marshall. Is. 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales (‘‘ Temple Classics for Young People”). 
Dentaamenn nO mnets 


Ts, Oa, 


FICTION. 


The White Wolf (‘*Q”). Methuen. 6s. 

Captain Macklin (Richard Harding Davis). Heinemann. 6s. 

The Ghost Camp (Rolf Boldrewood). Macmillan. 6s. 

Life the Interpreter (Phyllis Bottome). Longmans. 6s. ° 

Uncle Charles (John Strange Winter). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 

A Girl Capitalist (Florence Bright). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

Richard Brice: Adventurer (Charles Junor). Everett. 6s. 

Poor Sons of a Day (Allan McAulay). Nisbet. 6s. 

The Intrusions of Peggy (Anthony Hope). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

A Window in Thrums (J. M. Barrie. Eighteenth Edition). Hodder 
and Stoughton. 35. 6d. 

The Eternal City soo ie 
Heinemann. 3s. 

The Traitors (E. Peaiee Oppenheim). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

Donovan Pasha (Gilbert Parker). Heinemann. 6s. 

The Adventures of M. D’Haricot (J. Storer Clouston). Blackwood. 6s. 

The Death of Ivan Ilyitch and other Stories (Leo Tolstoy. New 
Translation from the Russian by Constance Garnett). Heinemann. 
75. Od. 

Two Aunts and a Nephew (M. Betham Edwards). 

Liege Lady (Lilian S. Arnold). Jarrold. 6s. 

The Sacred Crescents (William Westall). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

The Lightning Conductor: the Strange Adventures of a Motor-car 
(Edited by C. N. and A. M. Williamson). Methuen. 6s. 

Pride and Prejudice, 2s. 6d. net; Northanger Abbey, 2s. net (Jane: 
Austen). Brimley Johnson. 


‘His Majesty’s Theatre Edition ”). 


Arrowsmith. 6d. 


HISTORY AND ARCHZOLOGY,. 


James VI. and the Gowrie Mystery (Andrew Lang). 
12s. 6d. net. 

A General History of the Kemp and Kempe Families of Great Britain. 
and her Colonies (Fred Hitchin-Kemp). Leadenhall Press. 

The Discovery of Australia (Albert F. Calvert. Second Edition). 
Dean. 

The Discovery and Decipherment of the Trilingual Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions (Arthur John Booth). Longmans. 14s. net. 

Diary of a Journey to England in the Years 1761-2 (Count Frederick 


Longmans. 


Kielmansegge. Translated by Countess Kielmansegge). Long- 
mans. 55. net. 
The French Revolution (Thomas Carlyle. Three Vols.). Methuen. 
18s. 
Music. 


Adeste Fideles (Nunc Primum Edidit D. Samuel Gregorius Ould), 
Is.; Cantiones Sacrze (Dom Samuel Gregory Ould), 2¢.; Salvator 
Mundi (Dr. John Blow), 4¢.; Ave Verum (Edward Elgar), 2d. 
Novello. 
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MACHILLAN & G0.S LIST. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 


JUST SO STORIES FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 





4to. 6s. 


HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE. 


By the Author of “The Garden that I Love,” “‘ In Veronica's Garden,” and 
‘*Lamia’s Winter-Quarters.” With full-page and vignette Illustrations by 
E. H. New. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. New Series. 


Crown 8vo. red cloth, flat backs, 2s. net each. 


TENNYSON. 


By SIR ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B. 


JOHN RUSKIN. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. 
By EDWARD ARMSTRONG, M.A. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 2Is. net. 


Pali Mail Gazette.—‘‘ Mr. Armstrong has told the complicated history of this 
busy tangled life clearly, faithfulty, and methodically. He has a most competent 
and admirable knowledge of the sources, both printed and manuscript ; he possesses 
an easy and readable style, and a sound and impartial judgment. ‘There are few 
such helpful books in English for the history of the sixteenth century.” 


JOHN LACKLAND: a Srupy or THE 


PERSONAL CHARACTER AND CAREER OF KING JOHN. By 
Kare Norcatre. With Maps. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


LECTURES ON THE ETHICS 


OF T. H. GREEN, Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, and J. 
MARTINEAY. By Henry SipGwick, sometime Knightbridge Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


By BENJAMIN KIDD. 
PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN 
CIVILISATION. 


Demy $vo. I5s. net. 

Contemporary Review.—“ Many of Mr. Kidd’s conclusions will be challenged ; 
but there can be no doubt that he has enunciated a working philosophical theory 
that must be seriously considered.” 




















FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION NOW READY. 


THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE. 


By H. FIELDING HALL... Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





MACMILLAN’S 
ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS. 


Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 2s. net; or, in leather limp, 3s. net. 


CRANFORD. By Mrs. GaskeLt. With 


Preface by ANNE THacKERAY RircHis, and ioo Illustrations by HucH 
THOMSON. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With 


Preface by AusTIN Dosson, and 182 Illustrations by HuGH THomson. 
[Ready on Tuesday. 





BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
PETERKIN. By Mrs. Moteswortu. With Illus- 


trations by H. R. Mittar. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE OTHER BOY. By Evetyn Suarp, Author 
of ‘The. Youngest Girl in the School,” &c. With Illustrations by H- 
SANDHAM. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE NEW PUPIL: a School Story. By Ray- 


MOND JACBERNS. With Illustrations by G. D. Hammonp. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
[Ready on Tuesday. 


THE STRENGTH of THE PEOPLE. 


A Study in Social Economies. 
By HELEN BOSANQUET.  8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 











FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


POVERTY. A Study of Town Life. 


B. SEEBOHM RoOwnTREE. With Map. Extra crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


By 








FIFTEENTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE MAN FROM THE SNOWY 


RIVER, and Other Verses. By A. B, Parerson. Crown 8vo. 6s. 








MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


/SMITH, ELDER & 60'S LIST. 


NEW, THOROUGHLY REVISED, ENLARGED AND 
COMPLETED EDITION OF SIR A. CONAN 


DOYLE’S ‘“‘THE GREAT BOER WAR.” 


SEVENTEENTH IMPRESSION, making over 
63,000 copies printed. 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 





With Maps, large post $vo. Ios. 6d. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. 


By SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 


This is the first complete and connected 
account of the whole course of the War. It is the 
only history in one volume, and is indispensable 
to all who wish to acquire an accurate knowledge 
of the subject. 





*% 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT IN 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, 
K.C.B., Author of ‘* Hours in a Library,” ‘‘ Vhe Life of Henry Fawcett,” &c. 
THIRD and REVISED EDITION, with a New Preface. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. 28s. 


Re-Issue of the 17-Volume Edition of 
ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. 


IN EIGHT POCKET VOLUMES. 


Printed upon India Paper, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each net, in limp cloth ; or 3s. net in leather. 


Vol. 1: Pauline; Sordello; Paracelsus ; and Strafford. 

Vol. 2: Pippa Passes; King Victor and King Charles; The Return 
of the Druses; A Soul’s Tragedy; A Blot in the ’Scutcheon ; 
Colombe’s Birthday ; and Men and Women. 


Ready 


Vol. 3: Dramatic Romances; Christmas Eve and Easter Day ; this 
Dramatic Lyrics ; and Luria. poe ey? 
Vol. 4: In a Balcony; Dramatis Persone; Balaustion’s Adventure ; E 


Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, Saviour of Society; and Fifine at 
the Fair. 


** The remaining Volumes will follow in November. 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


THE INTRUSIONS 
OF PEGGY. 


By ANTHONY HOPE, 


Author of ‘‘THE GOD IN THE CAR,” ‘‘ THE PRISONER OF ZENDA,” 
“TRISTRAM OF BLENT,~ &c. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


On OCTOBER 28th. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE FOUR FEATHERS. 


By A. E. W. MASON, 


Author of ‘‘ MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY,” ‘ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY,” 
“THE COURTSHIP OF MORRICE BUCKLER,” &c. 


LOVE OF SISTERS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


Author of “THE DEAR IRISH GIRL,” ‘A DAUGHTER OF THE 
FIELDS,” “SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Scotsman.— A very pleasant and sprightly tale, full of lovable people.” 


Daily Express.—‘‘ A characteristically pleasing Irish story...... The persons of 
the tale are thoroughly nice in themselves and nice to read about.” 


IN KINGS’ BYWAYS. By Srantey J. 


WEYMAN, Author of ‘‘Count Hannibal,” ‘‘ The Castle Inn,” &c. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

British Weekly.—‘ The thousands who have learned to look for his new novel as 
one of the pleasures of the autumn season, will not be disappointed with these 
short stories. For eager, passionate, all-absorbing interest, they stand alone among 
the publications of the year.” 


THE VULTURES. By H. Seron Merrt- 


MAN, Author of ‘‘ The Sowers,” &. SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 
8yo. 6s. 
The Queen.—‘‘ As you close ‘The Vultures’ you confess that it is one of Henry 
Seton Merriman’s very best, which is saying a great deal A powerful and 
thrilling book.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S LATEST LIST 


“4 THOUSAND PAGES OF RICH ENTERTAINMENT.”—Academy. 


THE MEMOIRS OF JACQUES CASANOV 
DE SEINGALT. 3 


A New Translation, abridged, with Introductions, Notes and Portraits. 2 vols. 
large crown 8vo. 32s. net. 

‘* The attempt now made at abridgment and expurgation is the first that has been 
seriously attempted. Thus rearranged the book is readable and interesting. /7 
will probably be perused by thousands.” —The Atheneum. 

‘We have here the cream of Casanova’s abundance, enough of his frankness to 
stagger belief. The adventures of Casanova before he was fifty swallow up Stendahl, 
Le Sage’s ‘ Gil Blas,’ the ‘ Joseph Balsamo’ of Dumas pére, and all the charlatans, 
libertines, swindlers, necromancers, astute practitioners of worldly guile that the 
eighteenth century has given to fiction.” —Daily Chronicle. 


FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS. 


Abridged and Revised by GEORGE GISSING. With numerous Portraits, 
Illustrations, and Facsimiles of Handwriting, &c. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Ready. 


ANTICIPATIONS. An Experiment in 


Prophecy. By H. G. WELLS, Author of ‘‘ The Time Machine,’”’ ‘‘ When the 
Sleeper Wakes,” &c. Eighth and Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. net; in 
cloth, 3s. 6d. [Ready. 


A BUDGET OF ANECDOTES, 


CHIEFLY RELATING TO THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Ceol- 
lected and arranged by GEORGE SETON, Advocate, M.A. Oxon. Third 
Edition, greatly altered and enlarged, Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [October 15. 


RUGBY UNION FOOTBALL. By 


Captain PHILIP TREVOR (‘‘ Dux”), Author of ‘“‘ The Lighter Side of 
Cricket,” &c. With Illustrations and Portraits. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
[Ready. 





TWO NEW NOVELS. 
THE HEAD OF THE HOUSE- 


HOLD. By THOMAS COBB, Author of ‘‘The Bishop’s Gambit,’ &c. &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Next week. 


A ROMANCE OF THE TUILERIES. 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, Author of ‘‘Sunlight and Limelight,” ‘' The 
Things that Matter,” &c. &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Weat week. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


Vol. HI.—OLIVER TWIST. With 24 Illustrations 


by GEORGE CRUICKSHANK. 


Vol. IV.—NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 


39 Illustrations by Puiz. 


With 


‘* 4 well got-up, convenient, and attractive edition. "—7vmzes. 


““The appearance of these volumes amply fulfils the publishers’ promise to 
furnish a handsome and dignified library edition at a popular price. The paper 
is of excellent quality, the cloth binding in red and gold is decidedly tasteful, and 
the illustrations, specially reproduced for the occasion from the plates of the 
original first edition, give to this republication a special distinction.”— Daily News. 

“ Splendidly printed, charmingly bound, and marvellously cheap, this bids fair 
to be the most popular edition ever issued.” —Sunday Sun. 

‘* Not content with producing a handsome library edition at a popular price, the 

publishers preface each work with a biographical introduction which gives the 
reader a brief but lucid account of the circumstances under which the book was 
written. Altogether an excellent edition.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
_ ‘“An admirable appeal to the cultivated but not plutocratic reader. If the 
introduction to ‘ Pickwick’ sets the standard for the others, the literary success of 
the edition is assured. The genesis of Pickwick and the main collateral facts in 
Dickens's life are set forth with limpid clearness and sufficient fulness. We 
have nothing but praise for the edition.” —Acadewy. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp., 11 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 





No. 109. OCTOBER 1902. Price 6s. 
THE 
CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS: 


Religion in Oxford 

Lamarck, Darwin and Weismann 

The Religious Condition of Italy 

The Holy Eucharist : an Historical In- 
quiry. Part V. | 


Missions to Hindus. II. The Prob- 
lems (continued) 

The Third Order of St. Francis 

Criticism, Rational and Irrational 

Education and Religious Liberty 

Short Notices 


London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C. 





Crown 8vo. Cloth Gilt, 538 pages. PUBLISHED 1902. 


FOURTH EDITION (Fourth Thousand). Carefully revised throughout. 


THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY 


(compiled from various sources). 
By Major W. H. TURTON, C.S.O., R.E. 
Price 3s. 6d. Of all Booksellers. ico 
London: JARROLD & SONS, 10 & 11 WARWICK LAN ae 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Conéinued. 
ScHOOL Books. 
Further Notes on the Teaching of English Reading (Nellie Dale). 
Phillips. 3s. net. ; 

Chronique du Régne de Charles IX. (Par Prosper Mérimée. Adapted 
and Edited by Ernest Weekley). Murray. 2s. 6a, ? 
Matriculation English Course (W. H. Low and John Briggs); 

Advanced Hygiene (A. E. Ikin and Robert A. Lyster). Clive. 
3s. 6d. each. 
University College of North Wales: Calendar for the Session 


1902-3. Manchester: Cornish. 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
The Manual of Medicine (Edited by W. H. Allchin. Vol. IV.). 
Macmillan. 7s. 6a. net. ; 

Reason and Revelation, an Essay in Christian Apology (J. R. 
Illingworth). Macmillan. 75. 6d. f 
Fragments in Philosophy and Science (James Mark Baldwin). 

Nimmo. Ios. 6d. net. 


William Morris (J. W. Mackail) ; Ecce Mundus :—Industrial Ideals 
and the Book Beautiful (T. J. Cobden-Sanderson). Hammer- 
smith Publishing Society. 2s. 6d. net each. 


THEOLOGY. 

The Church of England: an Historical Sketch (Rev. H. W. 
Carpenter). S.Pi\C.K. 6d. 

Three Bulwarks of the Faith (Rev. E. H. Archer-Shepherd). 
Rivingtons. 55. net. 

Supernatural Religion: an Enquiry into the Reality of Divine Revela- 
tion (Popular Edition), 6s. net ; Letters on Reasoning (John M. 
Robertson), 3s. 6d. net. Watts. 

Christ Lore (Frederick William Hackwood), 8s. 6d. net; The 
Episcopal Church in Scotland : Laity, Progress, Prospects (H. D. 
Henderson), Is. net. Stock. 


TRAVEL 


The Heart of Japan (C. L. Brownell). 
Table Mountain: Pictures with Pen, 


Methuen. 65. 
Brush, and Pencil (A. Vine 


Hall). Capetown: T. Maskew Miller; London: Sampson, 
Low. 

The Holy Land (Painted by John Fulleylove. Described by John 
Kelman). Black. 20s. net. 


Letters from the East by Henry James Ross 1837-1857 (Edited by 
Janet Ross). Dent. 125. 6d. net. 


The Eldorado of the Ancients (Dr. Carl Peters). Pearson. 21s. net. 
VERSE. 
The Distant Lights: a Little Book of Verses (Frederick Langbridge). 


Rela melse 

A Dream of Realms Beyond Us (Adair Welcker). 
Cubery and Co. 

The Poetical Works of Brunton Stephens. Sydney and Melbourne : 
Angus and Robertson; London: The Australian Book Company. 

The House Building (Marshall B. Williams). Brimley Johnson. 
3s. 6a. net. . 


San Francisco: 


Second Strings (A. D. Godley). Methuen. 2s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Cambridge University Cricket Club, The, 1820-1901 (W. J. Ford). 


Blackwood. 155. net. 

“¢ Century of French Romance” :—The Two Young Brides (Honoré 
de Balzac. Translated by Henry James). Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Decay, The, of London’s Fire Brigade (Phoenix). Heinemann. Is. 
net. 

Glasgow, The Corporation of, as Owners of Shops, Tenements, and 
Warehouses (Arthur Kay). Glasgow: Published for the Peti- 
tioners Against the Provisional Order to Borrow £750,000 for 
Building Dwelling Houses. 

Haunts of Ancient Peace (Alfred Austin). 

Hellespont on Bridge (Second Edition). 

Imperialism : a Study (J. A. Hobson). 

Literature and Dogma (Matthew Arnold). 


Macmillan. 6s. 
De la Rue. 
Nisbet, 10s. 6d. net. 
Watts. 6d. 


Lombard Studies (Countess Evelyn Martinengo Cesaresco). Unwin. 
16s. 

London Life Seen with German Eyes (Wilhelm F. Brand). 
A. siegle. 25. 


Londinismen (Slang und Cant) Worterbuch der Londoner Volks- 
sprache sowie der iiblichsten Gauner-, Matrosen-, Sport- und 
Zunft-Ausdriicke (von H. Baumann). Berlin : Langenscheidtsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung. 5M. 60 pfg. 

Registrum Orielense : an Account of the Members of Oriel College, 
Oxford (Vol. II. Collected and Arranged by Charles Lancelot 
Shadwell). Frowde. 12s. 6d. net. 

Report, Thirty-second Annual, on the Working of the Public Free 
Libraries for the Year ending 25 March, 1902 (City of Leeds). 
Leeds : Jowett and Sowry. 

Royalty in all Ages (T. F. Thistelton-Dyer). 

Soul of a People, The (H. Fielding Hall). 

Two Love Stories (Robert Southey); Rosamund Gray (Charles 
Lamb). Brimley Johnson. 2s. 6a. net each, 

Unspeakable Crosland, The (A Scot’s Reply to ‘* The Unspeakable 
Scot’). Tyeherne. 1s. 

Views of an Angry Man, The (G. S. Street). 

Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson, The. (In one Volume.) 
Limp leather. Ios. 6d. net. 


Nimmo. Ios. 6d. net. 
Macmillan. 75. 6d. net. 


Bullen. 1s. 
Macmillan. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER :—Good Words, 6d. ; 
The Sunday Magazine, 6d@. ; Mercure de France, 2f.25 ; Cramp- 
ton’s Magazine, 6@.; The Church Quarterly Review, 6s. ; The 
International Quarterly, §s. net ; The Geographical Journal, 2s. ; 
The Humane Review, 1s.; Lippincott’s, 25c.; The County 
Monthly, 4¢@.; The Ancestor (No, 3), 55. net. 
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MR. WM. HEI 


NEMANN’S NEW 





BOOKS. 


VvvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvvVvVvVvVT VT 


WILLIAM HOGARTH. 


BY 


AUSTIN DOBSON. 


With an Introduction on Hogarth’s Workmanship by 
Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, 


Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. 


A Bibliography of Books, Pamphlets, &2., relating to 
Hogarth and his Works; a Catalogue of Prints by 


or after Hogarth; and a Catalogue of his Pictures. 


WITH 78 PLATES. 


Large imperial gto. £5 5s. net. 


Also 80 Sets with Duplicate Plates on India paper, £10 10s. net, 
of which only five remain; and 30 Sets with Triplicate Plates on 


Japanese and on India paper, £21 net, of which only three remain. 
[NEXT WEEK. 








ITHERTO William Hogarth has been regarded in 
great measure as an Engraver and a Pictorial 
Moralist, characteristics which he retains, and will con- 
tinue to retain. But with the unprecedented develop- 
ment of the graphic arts, and the prevalence of a milder 
method in satire, popular interest in these aspects of 
his achievement has, for the moment, somewhat abated. 
On the other hand, his reputation, as an Artist, has 
enormously increased with fuller knowledge of his work. 
It is now recognised, without a doubt, that, far from 
being the indifferent ‘‘dauber” the hostile and pre- 
judiced critics of his day declared him to be, he was, at 
his best, a magnificent craftsman, worthy to rank in all 
respects with the greatest of contemporaries of the 
brush. While not neglecting his unquestioned gifts as 
a social censor and humourist, it is part of the aim of 
the present publication to accentuate his legacy as 
a Painter. To the already familiar Memoir by Mr. 
Austin Dobson, which has once more been attentively 
revised and extended by the Author for this issue, Sir 
Walter Armstrong, who is responsible for the previous 
volumes on Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Raeburn, 
with which this is uniform, has prefixed a critical 
examination of Hogarth purely as an artist ; and in 
choosing the different illustrations, an attempt has been 
made to give the preference to reproductions of original 
paintings and sketches rather than of engravings, fac- 
similes of which last are used only when the original 


work of the painter is not available. 








THROUGH THE HEART of PATAGONIA. 


By HESKETH PRICHARD, Author of ‘‘ Where Black rules White, Hayti.” 
With 20 Illustrations (some in Colour) from Drawings by J. G. Mixtais, anda 
large number of Illustrations from Photographs, 1 vol. 41 1s. net. 

[Wert week. 


TWO ON THEIR TRAVELS. 


3y ETHEL COLQUHOUN. 


Profusely Illustrated in colour and black and white from original sketches by the 
sap 1 vol. ros. net. [Next week. 


qu ney through Manchuria and Siberia. 


DOWN THE ORINOCO IN A CANOE. 
By SIGNOR PEREZ TRIANA, 


With an Introduction by R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, and a Map. 1 vol. 6s, 
[Next week. 


JEANNE D’ARG, Maid of Orleans, Deliverer of 


France. Being the Story of her Life, her Achievements, and her Death, as 
attested on oath, and set forth in the original documents. 


Edited by T. DOUGLAS MURRAY. 


With Illustrations and a Map, 1 vol. 15s. net ; postage, sd. 
The 7zmes.—‘‘ Mr. Douglas Murray has done his best to show Jeanne in her 
true colours. The whole is executed with brevity and without effusion. Who- 
ever wishes to understand the Maid will find this book his most satisfactory 


ow DANTE AND HIS TIME. 
By Dr. KARL FEDERN. 


With an Introduction by Professor A. J. BurLer. With Illustrations, x vol. 6s. 
The Globe.—‘‘ A volume with which the students of Dante will need to make 
themselves acquainted. It has some interesting portraits.” 


MUTUAL AID: a FACTOR of EYOLUTION 
By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. [Next week. 

»* Just as Huxley and Spencer believed that consideration of the natural 

wor invariably leads to the sternest individualism, so Kropotkin shows that 

there is at least an equal argument to be drawn in favour of Socialism or even 


Communism. 
NEXT TO THE GROUND: 


Chronicles of a Countryside. 
By MARTHA McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS. 


THE NOVELS OF COUNT TOLSTOY. 
Newly Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. Vol. III. 7s. 6d. 


IVAN ILYITCH, AND OTHER STORIES.. 
A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. 


X., 7s. 6d., with Photograyure, Coloured Plates, and numerous small 
Portraits. 


THE TWO YOUNG BRIDES. By Honoré 


DE BALZAC. With a Critical Introduction by HENry JAMES. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES. 


SIR GILBERT PARKER’S NEW STORIES. 


DONOVAN PASHA, and Some People of Egypt. 


By Sir GILBERT PARKER. 
The 77zmes.—‘‘ They have vitality. The imagination behind them is virile. 
people live, and they move in an actual atmosphere.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE RIGHT OF WAY. 


Two hundred and thirty thousand copies sold in England and America, 


THE SHEEPSTEALERS. 
By VIOLET JACOB. [Second Impression. 


The Spectator.—“ The emergence of a book so fresh, so original, and so whole- 
some as ‘The Sheepstealers ’ is peculiarly welcome. We can cordially recommend 
Miss Jacob’s powerful and engrossing romance. Her style is excellent—lucid, 
natural, unaffected.” 


CAPTAIN MACKLIN. 


BY RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


IF I WERE KING. 
By JUSTIN IU INGE Yes MicCAR Drv: [Second Impression. 
*,.% This story follows closely the lines of the play at the St. James’s Theatre. 


The 7imes.—‘‘ A novel of exceptional distinction ; the scenes are fresh and vivid ; 
the movement quick and natural. It is seldom that the style of a romantic novel 
brings it so near literature.” 

By the 


THE WINDS OF THE WORLD. 
DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. Witha Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE. 


The Pall Mall Gazette.—'* Fresh and original in conception, and full of 
dramatic incident ; they are still more remarkable for their freshness as studies of 
character.” 


THE HOUSEWIVES OF EDENRISE. 


By FLORENCE POPHAM. [Tuesday. 


THE CONQUEST OF ROME. 


By MATILDF, SERAO, Author of ‘‘ The Land of Cockayne.” 


THE MYSTERY OF THE SEA. 
Py BRAM STOKER. [Third Impression. 
The 7imes.—'‘ A good rattling story.” 


THE ETERNAL CITY. 
By HALL CAINE. 


New and Cheaper Edition, ‘‘ His Majesty’s Theatre Edition,” 


r vol. 6s. 


Vol. 


The: 


Cloth, 2s. 





Mr. Heinemann’s Mlustrated Autumn Announcement List Post Free. 


London : 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 


Bedford Street, W.C. 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LoNvON. Codes: UnicopE and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS. of 27 and 20 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CA.TALOGUE sent on application. 


GLAISHER’S 
NEW LIST, SEPTEMBER 1002, No. 320, containing latest acquisitions in 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
All Catalogues post free on Application. 











“MESSRS. HODGSON & Co. 


beg to announce that their Autumn Season for the sale of 


RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS 


commenced on October 7, and they will be pleased to receive particulars as to any 
Literary Property intended for sale. 
Catalogue of the following sale is now ready, and others may be had 
on application :— 

On WEDNESDAY, October 22, and Two Following Days, RARE and 
VALUABLE BOOKS, comprising Shakespeare’s Plays, Second and Fourth Folio 
Editions—Beaumont and Fletcher’s Plays, 1633—an interesting Collection of 
Incunabula and Americana, from the Library of an Ttalian Gentleman—a fine 
Specimen of Louis XIII. Binding —First Edinburgh Edition of Burns’s Poems in 
the Original Boards, uncut—Original M5. Poems by Charles Lamb—Wordsworth’s 
Poems, presentation copy to Dorothy Wordsworth—Horace Walpole’s Description 
of Strawberry Hill, Leaflets, &c., from the same press, and original Sepia Sketches 
of Strawberry Hill, the Property of a Lady—Issues from the Kelmscott Press, 
including Chaucer’s Works, Psalmi Penitentiales, on Vellum—and Vale Press 
Issues—The Work of Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Zimzited Edition--Ruskin’s 
Modern Painters, 5 vols. Original Edition, and others by the same - First Editions 
of Modern Authors, the Property of a Collector—Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols. and 
other Standard Books of Travel, History, Biography, &c.—Library Editions of 
Swift, Richardson, Fielding, Thackeray, &c., many in calf and morocco bindings— 
Books of Costume and Books with Coloured Plates—Prints and Engravings 
(including Wheatley’s Cries of London), &c. 


AucTIOoN Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane. 
APOLLO THEATRE. 


Mr. Henrv Lowenfeld, Sole Proprietor. 
Mr. TOM B. DAViS, Sole Lessee and Manager. 
EVERV EVENING at 8.30. 
WHAT WOULD A GENTLEMAN DO? 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERV EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, ‘‘OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from tr till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 


NIGHTLY at till NOV. 7. 
QUEEN’S HALI, ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 5s., 38., 2s. ; Promenade, rs.—RoBERT Newman, Manager. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 
MADAME CLARA BUTT 


AND 


MR. KENNERLEY RUMFORD 


will givea GRAND MORNING CONCERT, 
SATURDAY, October 18, at 3 p.m. 
(Under the direction of N. Vert) 
at which Concert 


MR. EDWARD LLOYD 


will make HIS ONLY RE-APPEARANCE IN LONDON. 
Boxes, 4, 3, and 14 guineas. Tickets ros. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5S., 3s., 2s., and admission 
xs. (at doors only), of the usual Agents ; Chappelland Co. ; Whitehead, St. James’s 
Hall, and at Royal Albert Hall.—N. Vert, 6 Cork Street, W. 


ST. JAMES’S HALD. 
MADAME ALICE GOMEZ. 


FAREWELL CONCERT. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, October 15, at 3. 
(Under the direction of N. VERT.) 

Miss LOUISE DALE, Madame HORTENSE PAULSEN, Miss! ADA 
CROSSLEY, Mr. BEN DAVIES, Mr. JACK ROBERTSON, Mr. HAMILTON 
EARLE, Mr. DENHAM PRICE, Mons. JOHANNES WOLFF, Master 
VERNON WARNER, Mr. HENRY R. BIRD. Tickets, ros. 6d., 5s., 3s. and 
1s., of usual Agents, Chappell & Co., and Whitehead, St. James’s Hall.—N. 
"VERT, 6 Cork Street, W. 


SUNDAY CONCERT SOCIETY. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 
QUEEN’S HALL. 


EVERY SUNDAY, at 3.30. 
QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets 6d. to 3s. Admission Free. R. Newman, Manager. 
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LEICESTER SQUARE. 
































MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 
Ibe ees 3rd and 4th, 1902. Examination for 


Fifteen Foundation Scholarships (430 per annum each), confined to the 
Sons of Clergymen. Also for the ‘‘ Indian” Scholarship (4t7 per annum), confined 
to the Sons of Clergymen who have served five years as Missionaries or Chaplains 
in India, Apply to the Bursar. 





THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF 
SHORTHAND and JOURNALISM 
For the preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND WRITERS & JOURNALISTS. 
Principal, Ottver McEwan. 

“¢The greatest living authority on shorthand.”—Liloyds News, 

Address; 22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET 





HE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF 


BIRDS offers Two PRIZES of £10 and 45 respectively for the best 
Essays on ‘‘Birds in the Field and Garden: their Economic Value to Man.” 
Particulars may be obtained from the Hon. Src., Society for the Protection of 
Birds, 3 Hanover Square, London, W. 


A £4 Work for a Preliminary 5s. 








A GOOD DICTIONARY IS A REFERENCE 
LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 


The best and cheapest complete English Dictionary 
in the market is the IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 
Edited by Dr. ANNANDALE. 


It is fully Illustrated with beautiful Plates, and 
contains 233,000 References. 


If you do not know it already, send to the Office 
of the SaTurDAY Review for Specimen Pages and 
further particulars; if you do know it, order a copy 
on the Form below. 


ORDER FORM. 


To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘**THE 
IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which I enclose initial 
payment of 5s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months. 
I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are com- 


plete. 
SIQHALUKEE cis ascasceuttteespssacetdeeserssstnsctcvsscsdesss 
AUT ESS esac it ceo etee Mie vse aiste aie satttnals Ualotee olgew's Late ieewe nites 
: Profession wa. arstscetenenasee seen ieccctn cece tcsreccecsese 
Datetmmernenarsetstssaesevectvainscecunec teens 
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LIC 
OPINION. 


The only paper which contains a précis 
of the world’s press. 


Special Article this week: 


SIR FREDERICK YOUNG. 


Price 2d. weekly. 





Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C, 
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THE JOURNAL OF EDUGATIC 


No. 399 for OCTOBER. 








PEDAGOGUES, THEIR PILOTS, AND THE UNIVERSI- 
TIES. By P. A. Barnett. 


HOW TO WORK THE EDUCATION BILL. By H. 
Macan. Part il.—The Office Machinery. 

MUSIC TEACHERS AND THE REGISTER. 

SCHOLARSHIPS FOR BOARD SCHOOL GIRLS. By 
Florence B. Low. 

THE NEW CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. By a Visitor. 

HINTS ON MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING. By 


A. Fahrender Schuler. 
POETRY AS A FACTOR IN EDUCATION: A Message 
from New Zealand. 

The Bill—Registration— Mediocrity in the Pro- 
fession—The Want of Training—Federated Uni- 
versities—A Frenchman on Thring—Universities 
and Schools—Colonial and Foreign Notes—Reviews, 
Jottings, &c. 

PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Price 6d.; per post, 8d. 


Offices: 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 








LANGLAAGTE DEEP, LIMITED. 
SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING of Shareholders 


of the above Company was held in the Board Room, Exploration Buildings, 
Johannesburg, on the 2nd September, 1902, Mr. L. Reyersbach being in the chair. 

The Chairman, in moving that the Company’s Articles of Association be amended 
as provided in the notice issued to Shareholders, said :— 

The business before them was to consider the advisability of creating 50,000 new 
shares of £1 each, thus increasing the capital of the Company from £750,000 to 
£800,000. He continued :— 

“ As you are aware, the formation ofthe Company took place in September, 1895, 
the nominal capital being then fixed at £750,009, out of which £600,000, in 
shares of £1 each, were allotted to Vendors as the purchase price of the 
ground of your Company, 50,000 shares of £1 each were underwritten at £3 
per share by the Rand Mines, Limited, thus producing £150,000 in cash, 
and the remaining 100,000 shares were held in reserve, it being the in- 
tention at the time to issue these reserve shares whenever a favourable 
opportunity might present itself, in order to provide the necessary funds for effectu- 
ally equipping and developing your property. Unfortunately, through circumstances 
which were entirely beyond the control of your Directors, no such opportunity 
offered itself until quite recently, and all the necessary funds to carry on and com- 
plete the equipment and to bring the Company to the producing stage were advanced 
by the Rand Mines, Limited, at a charge of 7 per cent. for interest, which rate 
was reduced by that Corporation to 5} per cent. for the war period, this Company 
thereby saving an amount of 417,800. As was intimated at the time when the 
last Interim Report was issued, covering the period ending 31st December, 1901, 
the total liability to the Rand Mines, Limited, at that date was £624,600. On the 

sth June last, your Directors decided to avail themselves of an offer made by the 
Rand Mines, Ltd., to the effect that that Company undertook to guarantee the issue 
of the whole of the 100,000 Reserve shares cf your Company at £4 pershare, subject 
only to the condition that the issue should first be offered to Shareholders in 
accordance with the provisions of the Trust Deed. With the sum realised by this 
issue, viz., £400,000, your Company is still left in debt to the extent of approxi- 
mately £250,000, and it is in order to place your Board in a position, so soon as a 
favourable opportunity offers, to repay this amount that your authority is now being 
asked for the creation of the 50,000 new shares.” He then proceeded to explain the 
position :— 

As foreshadowed in the last Interim Report, a portion of the stamps were dropped 
on the 6th January, 1902. From that date tothe 31st July last, 76,477 tons were 
hoisted from the mine and 2,736 tons were taken from surface stock; a total of 
13,122 tons were sorted out as waste rock, and 66,031 tons were sent to the Mill, and 
allowing for the ore already in the mill bins, 66,53: tons were crushed ; the total 
yield amounted to 31s. 11°993d. per ton, and the working expenses amounted to 
24s. 5'219d. per ton—thus showing a profit of js. 6°773d. per ton, equal to 
425,163 11s. 4d. At that date the Ore Reserves stood at 762,317 tons, and the 
opening up of the mine confirms the confidence in the future expressed to you in 
October, 1899. The interest charges amounted to 472,635 os. 5d. from the closing 
down of the mine in October, 1899, to the recommencement of milling, andto 

25,161 15S. 7d. from that date to the 31st July, 1902. The working results as shown 

y the figures quoted are satisfactory, and with economical working under more 
normal conditions, I hope that the cost per ton will still be slightly decreased, and 
the profit proportionately increased. The plant is in every respect fully up to date 
and in good order and efficiency, and so soonas the Company is able to liquidate the 
balance of its debt to the Rand Mines, Ltd., a dividend becomes a matter of reason- 
able calculation. Underthese circumstances, I feel confident that Shareholders will 
share my view that the increase of capital you are now asked to authorise is in the 
best interests of the Company, and offers a sound and reasonable method of ulti- 
mately freeing the Company from debt. 

Mr. W. Adye seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. D. C. Gréig proposed :—‘‘ That the Directors be authorised to cause Sup- 
plementary Articles, recording. the alterations approved and authorised by the 


~ Meeting, to be prepared, executed and registered as by law required, and to do any 


other act, matter or thing necessary to carry such alterations into effect.” 
Fisher seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 
The proceedings then terminated. 


Mr. W. 
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BONANZA, LIMITED. 
From the MANAGER'S REPORT for AUCUST, 1902. 


























WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
On a basis of 8,140 Tons Milled. 

Cost. Cost per Ton. 

Jee ened sa de 
To Mining .. a iva oo A Sas | 2s oO ty 771398 
Crushing and Sorting 560 o1L Gy hy 
Milling ee a oe a W7o2 £2) 397 © 4 2°790 
Cyaniding Sands Ag od an ig Tr Bed Ger Oo 2 10922 
Slimes ‘ i a ws ‘499 8 I © I 2°725 
Sundry Head Office Expenses ve ae 639 18 11 o rz 6°868 
10,139 I2 oO I 4 10°956 
Development Redemption .. oe ae ¥E4 (0! 0: 70 (2 ojo00 
10,953 12 0 I 6 10°956 
Profit te oe 20,030) Jao. 2'9. 5°523 
£31,083 19 3 4316 4479 
Value. Value per Ton. 

By GOLD ACCOUNT: Lin ese Caplees: : 
Mill Gold .. ae ac - 18,490 18 3 2 5 5°186 


Cyanide Gold .. os T2603. LO! bero Ir203 





431,083 19 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
Expenditure under this head for the month amounts to £1,176 os. 7d. 
GOLD ex. MINT. 


In addition to the above Revenue, a further sum of 41,776 8s. 2d. has been 
received on account of Gold ex. Mint. ‘This represents the Bonanza Avo vata share 
of the amount recavered by the Robinson Gold Mining Company Limited, in 
respect of Gold forwarded to the Mint from the Robinson Refinery during the Boer 
régime. 


ROBINSON COLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


JOHANNESBURG, TRANSVAAL. 


3 43 16 4°479 











From the Directors’ Monthly Report, August, 1902. 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


z10 Stamps Crushed 13,408 tons. 






































Cost per ton 

EXPENDITURE. Milled. 

oe Swe dda. Sse ads 
Mining Account (including Maintenance) 6 7,550 6 5 or 2°248 
Milling Account (including Maintenance) oe ver 2,009) 8) E1 ONS 6r3320 
Vanning Account (including Maintenance) . 318) I oo 5656 

Cyaniding and Chlorination Accounts (including 
Maintenance) as ts 210 5 3 Oo 3 2°428 
General Maintenance ‘Account Oc ete 43 15 8 2° 0 0867 
General Charges On ae ar) a6 oe se LyESQ I 9S o x 8608 
Gold Realisation Account .. oc ne ne ESOL TO Ol OL OMG: 7.70 
13,886 19 oO Io 6°'915 
Development .. oe ae 50 ee) 1sAK3! (0; LO Oo 2 1125 
Machining, Plant and ‘Buildings 30 105 12 6 © o 1°878 
15,405 12 4 I 2 o'918 
Profiton Working .. ate 25,050) aie) = I 17 1I°570 
a £40, 465 45 he Be 11°488 
- Vale per ton 
TTT 
REVEN US Milled. 

Gold Accounts— BR Ss de yxy se ds 
From Mill “2 a ee ee «. “206661 4 2 119 6°047 
yy batlingsite. 83961 14 4 13) 38343 
>» Own Concentrates 45210010n 2 0) 16) 2:07 
39,839 8 7 219 0°36r 


Sundry Revenue— 
Rents, estimate of Interest on Cash on hand and 
Profits on Purchased Concentrates... €25 15 10 


£405 455 


O OEE (227. 








438 fe 19 11°488 
The value of the Gold produced is shown at £4 247727 per oz. ae Gold, and 
the cost of realisation appears under the heading ot ‘* Expenditure.” 
No provision has been made in the above Accouat for the pay ment of the ro per 
cent. Gold Tax. 

















NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
Ontted Eg A broad. 
& Ss... a phe, Tel" 
One Year ... pot Si kes ee We OMe a 
Half Vear.. ves é EAger COM Game 


Quarter Vear est XO; 97 Vel in! So Tina, 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and d made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Sirset, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
In the event of any dzfficulty leing experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
formed tmmediately. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 
abroad :— 








PARIS se csccccccccoscecess Lne Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
11 tt eeceeecceceecoveee Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
ty te vececeeecreseveees Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 
ty cee cecscecereesess+ Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 
sie lenieretseiaieleiere dodeaou Kiosque 172 Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 
BRUSSELS « ceececceeeeeees Messrs. G. Lebtgue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 
BERLIN cocccoceescveceses W. Hz. Kahl, Jagerstrasse 73: 
VIENNA oc cesses svccces «Messrs. Gerold & Co., § Stefansplatz, 
BupA-PESTH .seee....-+-A. Lappert. 
ROME..cceees sevcsecesees Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
Maprip +e seeeeeeses Libreria Gutenberg, blaza de Santa Ana 13. 
CoNSTANTINOPLE ........Otto Keil, 457 Grande Kue de Péra. 
HOMBURG wovesecsceceeecs Schick’s Library. 
CAIRO‘ ccs ee beereinieaisieterste . The Anglo-American Bookselling Depét. 
NEw VORK ceeeeesseeeees Lhe International News Company, 83 & 85 Duane St. 


Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.)..Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 

Toronto, CANADA ......The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 
«.ee--The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 

Mon: ‘CREAL, CANADA «++. Lhe Montreal News Company, 386 St. James’s Street. 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK FOR EVERY 
LOVER OF SPORT. 


In Fortnightly Parts. 


Price 'd. net. 


The Sports of the World 


Edited by F. G. AFLALO, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. 


WITH A PROFUSION OF NEW AND ORIGINAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Part 1 ready October 27. 
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NOES SOF SEIT Ra EEK: 


The opening passages in Parliament on Thursday 
would seem to show that Ministerialists have returned 
to their work in the right spirit. There will. be no dif- 
ficulty in carrying through the Education Bill, which 
Lord Rosebery declares will never become law, if the 
leaders of the party persist in the determination shown 
by Mr. Balfour on the first day of the Session, and the 
rank and file support him at all costs, as it is their plain 
duty to do. There is nothing to be feared from the 
Opposition. Strenuousness on their part will only 
give precisely the fillip necessary to keep together 
and keep alert a majority inclined by confidence in 
numbers to take things too easily. The game for 
the Opposition was to lull the majority into false 
_security, and, catching them napping some day, 
suddenly concentrate. As it is, the hubbub raised 
during the recess has put any such tactics wholly out 
of the question. In the constituencies the effect of the 
agitation may very possibly have been different. There 
is no need to dwell on the disgraceful scene caused by 
Mr. O’Donnell—an even more discreditable exhibition 
than that made by Mr. Atkinson some years since— 
which we regret mainly from consideration for Ireland. 


The finest thing in Mr. Balfour’s speech at Man- 
chester on Tuesday was his dignified, it might well 
have been contemptuous, rebuke of the craven oppor- 
tunists in his party who would have had him shun 

education as a dangerous thing. These men’s concep- 
‘tion of statesmanship is to let ill alone. The speech 
as a whole has been rightly accepted as ‘‘ the fullest and 
most complete vindication of the Education Bill yet 
placed before the public”. But the commendation con- 
tains a merited, if unintended, rebuke. Mr. Balfour 
almost confessed that he himself. was what Theo- 
phrastus calls a late learner, and the Government 
seeing at first small sign of resistance squared its energy 











to the pressure of opposition, not to the importance of 
the measure. The opposition, ‘‘ let loose in the holi- 
days”’, first realised the political value of stirring the 
nonconformist conscience. In the constituencies it is 
always difficult to catch a lie that has got a start. 


To those who have not read the Bill—and one may 
safely conclude that this class is a large one—Mr. 
Balfour’s speech is admirable for its almost childlike 
simplicity. The prime object of introducing the Bilf 
was to co-orcinate education, to treat it as ‘‘ an organic 
whole” and to do away with the mutual interference 
‘between those bodies the State has thrown down te 
fight it out as best they could”; the central principle 
of the Bill is to put education ‘‘ under the control and 
supervision of those great public assemblies—the 
Borough Councils and the County Councils of the 
country”; and the main objection raised to this Bilt 
is the notion that ‘‘the Bill rivets the denomi- 
national system”. In Mr. Balfour’s view the ideal 
would be the Scotch system by which ‘‘ absolute 
freedom is given to each locality to give the religious 
teaching which a majority of that locality think desic 
able’’. In the absence of this ideal, it remains an act 
of simple justice and common sense to retain the 
voluntary schools and co-ordinate them in some organic 
manner with the schools wholly supported from the 
rates. As to Dr. Clifford’s ‘‘ no rate” campaign, has 
he and his party remembered that if they refuse to pay 
rates their names will be omitted by the overseers from 
the registers ; they will have no votes with which to 
back their protests ? 


Lord Rosebery with his usual facility has found the 
Education Bill to be anathema precisely when he thinks 
there is some chance of attacking it with success. 
Some months ago at Colchester he expressed his real 
opinion of the Bill—the only opinion that a man of his 
intellectual capacity could have—and blessed it as aa 
application of a sound principle—the extension of the 
powers of municipalities. At that time there was no 
reason to think that party capital could be made out of 
the Bill. Now at the City Liberal Club Lord Rosebery 
can only fulminate against it as violating every prin- 
ciple of ¢ivil and religious freedom: although, be 
it remembered, every one of the monstrous provisions 
now denounced was in the Bill when Lord Rosebery 
patronised it at Colchester. Sir Edward Grey’s speeck 
at Nottingham was nothing but an exhibition of dis- 
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appointed petulance at the small notice the Govern- 


ment and the country have taken of his suggested 
compromise. 


Who exactly may be Mr. Black M.P. who has 
drawn Lord Rosebery into some correspondence 
respecting his political relations with Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannermann and the non-imperialist wing of 
the Opposition? Mr. Black wished to get on the plat- 
form at Edinburgh with Lord Rosebery, but his 
conscience or else his caution forbad him to do this 
unless he were assured that the differences between the 
two leaders were not of so vital a character as to 
prevent co-operation in case, &c. Lord Rosebery 
accepted the offer by Mr. Black of himself as a peg. 
He adhered to the Chesterfield policy. If Sir Henry 
had withdrawn his ban, the situation was changed; “ if 
not, it isnot”. Mr. Black still hankered to come for- 
ward. He wrote againtrying to patch up a peace between 
the two. If Sir Henry were willing, would Lord Rosebery 
co-operate with him, on an understanding that the 
Chesterfield policy should not in advance of the event 
be either banned or adopted, but be fully considered, &c.? 
Whereupon Lord Rosebery replied more acidly that he 
would not go into an “ illusory discussion of probable or 
improbable contingencies”. If things had been ripening 
for reunion between Lord Rosebery and Sir Henry, Mr. 
Black’s intervention would quite likely have botched 
the business. As it is, no particular harm has been 
done ; but we can imagine that Mr. Black’s~ constitu- 
ents somewhere north of Tweed will grow more and 
more anxious, as the Edinburgh meeting draws near, 
to see whether he gets on the platform or not. 


Why was Mr. Balfour invited to the Mansion House 
on Wednesday last? The Lord Mayor according to 
old custom oncea year invites His Majesty’s Ministers to 
dine at the Guildhall, and the Prime Minister is expected 
on this occasion to tell his citizens how the political wel- 
fare of the country fares under his guidance. But this 
dinner was given to the leaders of a party. Almost in 
the same breath, though he begged Mr. Balfour not to 
be political, the Lord Mayor, who ex officio is above 
politics, alluded to the Unionist party and announced 
by inference his personal bias. In the phrases of sapona- 
ceous laudation commonon such occasions the gathering, 
we are told, should ‘‘ rank high in the annals of civic 
hospitality”. But it is likely chiefly to be remarkable 
as an unhappy solecism committed by a Lord Mavor 
remarkable for tact intelligence and education. No 
doubt he has a very proper regard for Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain and wanted only to get together a 
family party before his term of office concluded. But 
a Lord Mayor does not invite reporters to the Mansion 
House for a private gathering. May we suppose that 
Mr. Balfour was administering a delicate rebuke when 
he apologised for the intimacy of his personal tribute 
to Lord Salisbury? ‘I should never have ventured to 
touch on such a subject were reporters present”, he 
said, and immediately plunged into party politics. 


The loss would not have been 
had failed to report. After a preliminary bout of com- 
pliments Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberiain both fell to 
belauding the House of Commons. One can under- 
stand Mr. Balfour’s attachment to the House in which 
he has lived and moved—one might perhaps finish the 
quotation—for twenty-eight years, and just because in 
personal character he represents its best traditions he 
may be excused for blinking its deficiencies. Never- 
theless a man who owes much to hereditary association 
and who is now independent of the Lower House might 
be expected at least to remember the existence of the 
Upper House, which still maintains its early traditions 
as surely as the Lower loses them. But the extrava- 
gance of reverence for the House of Commons comes 
from Mr. Chamberlain. ‘ That great assembly,” that 
“‘august personality ”, that ‘‘ greatest of human insti- 
tutions” were some of the phrases. It possesses 
“‘unequalled industry” and a ‘ knowledge almost 
universal”. Though it has spots, it is ‘‘a sun”, a 
centre of a cosmic system. Its members may indeed 
proudlier step when they recall Mr. Chamberlain’s 
praises. A house agent could have said no more. 


great if the reporters 


i 


Unhappily the noble pile situate in gorgeous scenery is 
apt to turn out a leaky ruin; the latter phrase fits the 
House of Commons at least more closely than does the 
“Sth 


The journeys, counter-journeys, and receptions and 
baulked receptions of the Boer Generals are a little 
baffling. At the beginning of the week they reached 
Paris, and were entertained only as distinguished 
visitors by M. Delcassé. The crowds, though chilled 
au lettre at the awkward way in which two of the 
generals waved their umbrellas, were enthusiastic and 
we have had some further descriptions of the clothes 
and persons of the generals, but the umbrellas chiefly 
struck the popular fancy. General Botha again was 
spokesman, and again showed some ingenuity in ex- 
pressing his loyalty in terms of treason. The reason 
he alleged for his oath of allegiance was ingenuous 
even for a French audience. It was the clear duty of 
England, he argued, to grant them their autonomy, 
whatever he meant by the word, now that they had 
promised to be good and obedient. It is not the first 
time that ‘‘a lively sense of favours to come”’ has been 
mistaken by egoists for a virtuous frame of mind. 
Nevertheless it is well to remember that the vaunting of 
this virtue is likely to discount in England the readiness 
to bestow the favours. In Berlin where they arrived 
on Thursday their reception might perhaps be described 
as popular: it was certainly unofficial. Their visit will 
be brief because they are returning to London on 
Sunday, of course with an eye to the occasion of the 
virtue shown in Paris. 


There was a fund of caustic commonsense in General 
Ben Viljoen’s lecture on Thursday on the South African 
War, and some humour too: we predict for him a 
future as a lecturer. Several things he said are worth 
remembering, as for instance that it was hypocrisy to 
talk about the bitterness caused by this war being soon 
forgotten. Weare inclined to credit with good faith 
his statement that the fear of another Boer rising in 
the future was a nightmare, but are not assured 
of its soundness. The lessons of history point the 
other way. General Viljoen was very entertaining, as 
well as instructive perhaps, in his free criticism of both 
Boer and English generals. De Wet he called a 
*“ newspaper general” ; remembering the way in which 
his name long flared on the catchpenny posters, who 
can deny the truth of these stinging words? General 
Botha he placed first, and then General De la Rey. 
Lord Kitchener was a fine soldier who kept his word. 
But far more interesting was his praise of General 
Buller. His view is that half of the hundred thousand 
voted to Lord Roberts should have gone to General 
Buller. Yet it was a blunder according to General 
Viljoen to abandon Spion Kop. 


As a symptom of feeling in the Cape, very sig- 
nificant is the recantation by ‘‘Mr.” Botha, a 
minister of the Dutch Reformed Church, of certain 
loyal sentiments which he expressed at the end 
of September. Ina letter dated from a refugee camp 
in the Orange River Colony he wrote, for the edification 
of his congregation, of the crime of resistance, of the 
humanity of the concentration camps, of his determina- 
tion to do everything ‘‘to make his people gét down on 
the British side of the fence”. But soon after Mr. 
Botha returned to the Cape he recanted every word 
and begged forgiveness. ‘‘Ons Land”, the organ of 
the Bond, extended to him a grudging forgiveness for 
his ‘‘ genuine and well-meant repentance ”, but refused 
to justify his conduct in the first instance. In short 
Mr. Botha has been forced by the boycott to revoke his 
loyalty, and the party to which Sir Gordon Sprigg has 
attached himself condones treason and condemns 
loyalty. The Africanders, now that the terror of war is 
forgotten, are forgetting their hypocrisy, that semblance 
of citizen virtue into which they were for a moment 
shamed. And at such a crisis in the history of the 
colony the loyalist leader is Sir Gordon Sprigg! 


Lord Kitchener has started to take up his Indian com- 
mand and seldom even in her fine record has India had 
two public servants combining as much intellect and 
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will as Lord Curzon and Lord Kitchener. On the 
eve of his departure Lord Kitchener was examined by 
the War Commission. A man of his accuracy in 
detail must be amazed by the official account of the 
evidence he gave. Generalities were seldom so general, 
wide or empty of content; and no purpose is served 
by the publishing of such a perfunctory summary. As 
the Commission, if it is to do any good, must concern 
itself largely with personalities, its task would be made 
impossible by the presence of reporters; but that 
particular compromise between silence and speech 
which has been adopted is useless as a sop to the 
public spirit of curiosity and tends to throw undeserved 
ridicule on the work of the Commission. Since the 
first sitting two members, Lord Strathcona and Sir 
Frederick Matthew Darley, have been added to the 
Commission. Their presence will increase its strength 
and prestige. The two men have been intimately in 
touch with many colonial soldiers who bring to the 
solution of military problems a freshness of view blurred 
neither by prejudice nor precedent. 


‘A mass-meeting ” of reservists, consisting of not 
more than five hundred people, assembled in Hyde Park 
on Sunday afternoon with the object of ‘ obtaining 
justice from the Government”. The number of men 
seeking work has been exaggerated and in some cases 
good offers have been refused. But it is a national 
duty that a returning soldier who is willing and able 
should not be left among the mendicants, and one may 
presume that some of the ninety who started from 
Waterloo Bridge on Thursday are in this class. 
Employers should realise that a soldier who leaves the 
army with a good character is generally better qualified 
for work than a man who has not had the advantage of 
discipline. When 50,000 of Cromwell’s troops were 
dispersed just before the Restoration they were absorbed 
into civilian life with no friction and without regulation 
by government, for the reason that employers at once 
discovered their superior capacity for disciplined work. 
But a large number of the reservists perhaps have not the 
initiative or the will of the Ironsides; but a man does 
not fight for three years in South Africa without acquir- 
ing some handiness and some hardiness that would 
help him in what he put his hands to. 


The refusal of the remount officers to use the local 
and special knowledge of military attachés at Wash- 
ington and Vienna was one of the more serious charges 
brought against the War Office by the Commission. 
A similar shyness of co-operation between British 
consuls and British men of commerce is one of the 
gravest flaws in our commercial organisation ; and the 
fault lies with the consular service. The consuls should 
be, as it were, the antennz of commerce, responding 
at once to stimulus and conveying information. But 
the consular service has been falling back: the number 
of consuls is inadequate, the individual capacity is 
hampered by red tape and in spite of the cost of the 
system the pay and condition of service are not good 
enough to attract the right men. The faulty organisa- 
tion of the service has been brought into prominence 
by several recent events : and it is further proof of the 
bad effect on trade that the special organs of commerce, 
the ‘* Syren” for instance, are pleading for reformation. 
The consul is the one man who has the chance of 
seeing opportunity early; and it is the first step which 
counts. 


Sir Edmund Barton will hardly find the federal Com- 
monwealth going so strong as when he Jeft Australia six 
months ago to attend the Coronation of King Edward. 
That the restriction of immigration, the total prohibi- 
tion of black labour, and the modifications in the fiscal 
arrangements of the various colonies necessitated by 
the federal tariff have occasioned inconvenience and 
Joss in particular quarters is undoubted, but equally 
undoubted must have been the foreknowledge that 
such inconvenience and loss were inseparable from the 
change in status which the colonies have undergone. 
It has recently been said that if the federation plebiscite 
were taken to-day the people of Australia would declare 
against it. Obviously that is a matter on which the 
best informed can only speak from conjecture. What 











cians were never cordially in favour of the union, and 
federation was only assured when it was referred to the 
people. The Australian public generally can have 
suffered no grave hardship as the direct result of federa- 
tion, and the irritation now manifested against the 
Federal Government, if analysed, would probably prove 
to be merely the latest move of disappointed politicians. 


Much of the news from the Balkan States is not much 
more trustworthy than the stories from Colombia. We 
know two things: that Turkey has rapidly collected 
troops and that she sent a circular to the Powers 
protesting against the attitude of Bulgaria on the 
Macedonian frontier. In answer Great Britain Austria 
and Russia are reported to have sent remonstrances to 
Sofia. From Turkey and Bulgaria respectively come 
contrary reports which nevertheless may well be par- 
tisan interpretations of the same events. The Bulgarian 
news is that the Turks have completely destroyed a 
number of Christian villages and that 600 women, 
children and old men have fled from them over the 
Bulgarian frontier. The Turks report victories over 
Bulgarians and there is corroborative evidence of the 
appearance of Bulgarian uniforms and Bulgarian rifles 
on the wrong side of the frontier. 


The strike in America has come to an end; masters 
and men have agreed to abide by the decision of arbi- 
trators, the subjects to be debated having been adjusted 
at a preliminary conference which consisted of the 
President and Mr. Root, the Secretary of War, together 
with Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s partners, and two Federal 
officials. Six arbitrators have been appointed on the 
Commission and in a few days they will meet to choose 
a chairman and to arrange for sittings and the hearing 
of evidence. The terms of the issues submitted to 
them have not yet been announced, but the fact of the 
strike having been called off and that work will be 
resumed in a few days, shows that the miners have 
agreed to be bound by the decision of the Commission, 
the appointment of which was submitted by Mr. 
Mitchell to them for their acceptance before he entered 
into the agreement. There seems a hopeful prospect 
that the French strike is on the point of settlement by 
the acceptance of the men’s terms. This refers pro- 
bably to the purely industrial questions, and the pen- 
sions, and minimum wage, and the eight hours day 
demands will no doubt be left for other modes of 
settlement. 


Lord Rosebery’s special knowledge stops short per- 
haps at Chinese music; otherwise his omniscience in 
popular subjects is only comparable to Whewell’s ia 
more academic themes. His topographical knowledge 
of London is that of a specialist ; and his plea for the 
London Topographical Society was both genuine and 
ingenious. The Society is almost entirely busied with 
saving records, photographic and descriptive, of the 
London which has seldom altered so rapidly as in the 
last year or two. Like the librarians at the Bodleian, 
they have little time or money left for recovering the 
history of the past ; and London should possess enough 
keen citizens to give the society an effective member- 
ship. Lord Rosebery made one new suggestion, that 
a store of London books should be gathered and pro- 
perly housed. Was he, as a brother Scot, thinking 
that £30,000 vainly offered by a Scotsman to a London 
district was lying idle at the bankers ? 


We are entirely pleased with the appointment of Dr. 
Armitage Robinson to the Deanery of Westminster ; a 
position which we are confident will now resume the 
legitimate influence it has for a long time failed to com- 
mand. Dr. Robinson’s critical scholarship and wide cul- 
ture provide the qualities one is entitled to look for from 
the Dean of Westminster, while his Broad Church atti- 
tude, we must admit, is entirely in harmony with the 
traditions of the place. <A proper balance also makes 
it desirable that this appointment should go to a 
Cambridge man. Nor are we less pleased with the 
promotion of Professor Beeching, a distinguished Oxford 
man, to the canonry vacated by Dr. Robinson. In 
these days of bustle in circles ecclesiastic it is very 
gratifying to find distinction conferred on a clergyman 


is certain in the situation is that the Australian politi- | of real literary taste, and withal a poet. 
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The Society for the Protection of Birds has offered 
a prize for the best essay on birds’ feeding habits. 
This method of increasing knowledge—and greater 
knowledge always means greater sympathy—is good in 
itself and the advice offered to candidates acquits the 
society of any excess of sentiment. The utilitarian 
study of birds has been much exaggerated in America, 
though it has undoubtedly led to respect for birds from 
other views than -the utilitarian. But in England too 
little attention has been given to this side of the subject, 
with the result that keepers shoot the kestrels as 
eagerly as the sparrow hawks and the farmers are 
persuaded that rooks poke about the roots of potatoes 
for the sake of the starch they yield. If the writers of 
the prize essays will believe that it is the fruit of 
personal observation which the society wishes to 
encourage and to gather, many parts of the community, 
in which we include the birds, may benefit not a little. 


We are under the impression that Mr. Alfred Austin 
at the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution last week 
was what schoolboys call ‘‘boshed”. Lord Rosebery 
wrote expressing his ‘‘deep regret” that he could not 
be present; and Professor Saintsbury ‘‘ dared say that 
his friend Mr. Austin would like to trace his genealogy 
to Spenser. He was afraid it could not be done quite 
completely”. Mr. Austin in opening his address said 
he was frequently asked of late years ‘‘ what is philo- 
sophical” ? He went on to make a quotation from 
Shakespeare—‘‘ There are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio’, &c.—and advised people to read the 
greater poets more: philosophies perished; great 
poems remained; great poems were permanent; and 
so on—we rely on the ‘‘ Times ” report of his speech. 
Of course Lord Rosebery and Professor Saintsbury 
have aright to their ironies and sly thrusts, but after 
all Mr. Austin is Poet Laureate. It is a high office. 
We doubt the safety of an ex-Prime Minister making 
fun of it. 


Stock markets have been to a large extent under the 
influence of the conditions which prevailed in the 
American market, and the news that the anthracite 
coal strike was practically settled resulted in almost a 
general improvement. Consols, however, did not 
respond to the better tone prevailing in other sections, 
the explanation probably being that there is still a 
large bull account in this security. Favourable traffic 
returns, combined with the firm tendency in other 
markets, resulted in an advance in Home Rails, 
where the tone is now distinctly harder. Par- 
ticular strength was shown by Scotch Stocks on 
buying from the North. The South African market 
is decidedly firm, but there is not much activity 
in this department pending Ministerial statements with 
regard to taxation. The account to be arranged was 
within much the same narrow limits as has been the 
case at the past two or three settlements, and con- 
tinuation rates showed little variation from those ruling 
last time. The gold output for September of the mines 
which have so far restarted working on the Witwaters- 
rand amounted to 170,802 ozs. of fine gold. The out- 
put for the month of August was 162,750 ozs. and in 
July 149,179 ozs. 

Amongst Rhodesians the feature was the buoyancy 
of copper shares, and especially Northern Copper 
(B. S. A.) on the report that the property is to be 
examined by an expert from the Rio Tinto Company. 
Australians, which have recently been depressed by 
certain outside conditions, spurted yesterday under 
the lead of Perseverance. The last-named ad- 
vanced 7s. 8d. on a circular from the secretary of 
the company stating that the condition of the mine 
was never so good as it is now. There is still 
almost an entire absence of business in the West 
African, market, but prices remain fairly steady. 
The directors of the Anaconda Copper Company have 
declared a dividend at the rate of 2s. per share. Owing 
to the announcement that a common ground of agree- 
ment for the settlement of the coal strike had been 
reached, Americans advanced sharply, the upward 
tendency being helped by some relaxation of monetary 
stringency in New York, and at the time of writing the 
market is strong. Consols 93}.. Bank rate 4 per cent. 
(2 October). 
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THE EDUCATION BILL—SEEING OURSELVES. 
I* anyone had any doubt of the need of an Education 
Bill, the autumn political campaign, as our wire- 
pulling friends would say, must have convinced him 
of its necessity, unless he was very far below the 
ordinary level of British stupidity ; and what would be 
his estate then it would be hard indeed tosay. For 
had the people of this country been even tolerably well 
educated, by which we emphatically do not mean 
tolerably well informed, the opposition engineered 
against this Bill in the country would have been too 
obviously dishonest as well as absurd to have any 
chance of success. A better educated people would 
have found little difficulty in understanding the main 
lines of this Bill, and understanding they would simply 
have laughed down the sound and fury raised by the 
nonconformists and the Liberal machine as signifying 
nothing. As it is, the plain man who is neither a keen 
partisan nor a theologian has been impressed to the 
extent of making him uncertain where he is. He had 
not thought there was any injustice or religious intoler- 
ance in the Bill, but now that he hears this terrible 
din going on all around him, he begins to think 
there must be something behind it. The truth 
is he neither knows what the Bill contains nor 
understands such of it as he does know. The 
ignorance that prevails as to this Bill is almost incredi- 
ble; but the nonconformist wire-pullers have perceived 
it and profit by it. Nor is this ignorance confined 
to the working classes; on the contrary, we believe 
a larger proportion of those who really understand the 
Bill could be found amongst working- men _ than 
amongst middle-class people, because a larger propor- 
tion of them take a living interest in politics, whether 
to their advantage or their hurt we do not say. But 
no class really understands the Bill: we would not 
mind wagering that if one went into half a dozen of the 
largest and socially foremost country houses in every 
county in England and asked the master of the house 
to explain what this Bill was about, he would be hope- 
lessly unable to give an intelligible account of it. If, 
again, one made a visitation of South Kensington or 
Chelsea, or some such region where it is professed that 
culture abounds, the mistress of the house would indeed 
give a copious account of the Bill, but it would be 
wrong. So that Mr. Balfour was more than justified 
in making his Manchester speech a plain statement of 
the main lines of the Government plan. None the less 
that such a speech should be the right and indeed the 
necessary speech for the occasion is a condemnation 
of the Unionist party managers and of our leaders in 
the Church. It is idle to deny that the Church’s con- 
tribution to the settlement of this great national ques- 
tion has been amazingly small. Tne slackness of the 
party managers is bad; but with them it is business 
neglect ; with the Bishops it should be a matter of 
conscience. The moment the Bill had been introduced 
in the House of Commons, an educational expert, 
who might conceivably in half a dozen constituencies 
have been the sitting Unionist member, should have 
been sent from the headquarters of the Unionist party 
to every constituency to explain the Bill to the local 
party leaders, such as the officers of the local associa- 
tion and so on. If these gentlemen could be got to 
understand the Bill, there could hardly be much diffi- 
culty with the mass of the people. But the organisers 
did not take the Bill seriously. The explanation is 
doubtless that which Mr. Balfour gave ‘in his speech. 
The smooth course of the Bill in the early stages 
seemed to justify the parry managers in leaving alone 
a question which Unionist politicians always regard as 
very dangerous matter. They thought that if they kept 
quiet, the Bul would just go through and then the 
subject be dropped. Unionist members were naturally 
not disinclined to take their cue from headquarters 
as it spared them the unpleasant task of talking to 
their constituents of a matter about which they cared 
little and knew little ; and of which their constituents 
knew and cared even less. From the party point of 
view it was just a bad calculation; the managers 
apparently forgot to allow for the working of the 
Machine on the other side. 
But the apathy of the ecclesiastical authorities seems 
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to us something far more serious. We are guided by 
personal observation when we say that the ordinary 
layman is fairly puzzled and astonished at the indiffer- 
ence of the clergy to the fortunes of the Bill. Are they 
afraid of touching politics? Politics ? But this is a funda- 
mental reiigious question. Is that Christianity of which 
the Church is the depository to be taught to English 
children in elementary schools ? We Churchmen have 
said over and over again that unless we get enough 
financial help from the State, we cannot maintain our 
Church schools; and the religious teaching which we 
think right cannot be given in undenominational 
schools. Therefore this Bill reaches what the Church 
must regard as fundamentals. And yet the ordinary 
parish priest holds aloof. This, we are glad to admit, 
is partly due to his very sound habit of attending 
closely to his own daily work and not troubling himself 
about politics and newspaper controversies. We have 
no doubt that if a Bill were passed abolishing all 
denominational schools, many of our excellent clergy 
on the morning when the Bill came into effect would 
go down to open their schools in blissful unconscious- 
ness that there was any reason why they should not. 
But while this indifference to public matters is ex- 
cusable enough and may be commendable in the 
parish parson, such is not the case with the Bishop. 
It is his business to know what is going on in 
the world and to guide his clergy accordingly. Where 
have the Bishops been in this matter? Has the 
whole Bench ever yet met to consider the question ? 
So far as we can discover, the only outcome (and it 
came out apparently by accident) of any action on 
the part of the Bishops was a series of resolu- 
tions, which cannot be said to constitute a policy, 
and which the Bishops took no pains whatever to 
make known to the Church. It has been absolutely 
impossible for the ordinary Churchman to know 
whether the Church had any educational policy or if 
it had, what the policy was. A more signal instance 
of political incapacity in a body containing a number 
of able men we have never known. Cardinal Vaughan 
and his small community of Roman Catholics have 
taught the English Church a lesson which we trust 
she is not past learning. 

it is not yet too late for action. It may be too late 
for action that can affect the Bill for the better ; but 
we have to consider its administration as well as 
its passage. Of this there is now no doubt. The 
Bill will pass, but if not understood it will not effect 
nearly all the good of which it is capable. Is it not 
possible for the Conservative Central Office to send an 
educational expert to every constituency as we sug- 
gested above? Is it not possible for every Bishop to 
arrange for an educational expert to expound the Bill 
to the managing committee of every Church school in 
his diocese? Public meetings are not of much use 
until the Bill has been carefully explained line by line, by 
question and answer, to small gatherings of those who, 
whether by speaking or action, would be likely to 
affect education in the locality. 


Mr. Balfour seems to have made up his mind that | 


the repeal of the Cowper-Temple clause, the condition 
precedent of a settlement of religious teaching on the 
Scotch denominational plan in State schools, is ;im- 
possible. This we deeply regret; and we must say 
that the reason he assigns seems to us very incon- 
clusive. The nonconformists, he says, will never 
willingly part with that clause. They do not seem to 
be very willing that denominational schools shall be 
maintained out of the rates; yet Mr. Balfour is 
determined that they shall be so maintained. Mr. 
Chamberlain has expressed himself in favour of taking 
the will of the parents as the guiding rule for the 
religious instruction of their children. It seems a great 
pity that when they have to go through all this hub- 
bub, Ministers should not do the business thoroughly. 
There could be no more bitter opposition than there 
is now. While the clause forbidding the use of 
catechism and formularies stands, there will be no 
settlement of the religious question. The old 
thorn in the side of English education will remain. 
We note that some, among them the ‘‘ Church 
Quarterly Review”, seem to think that it will be pos- 
sible to obtain facilities for denominational teaching in 











County Schools (now Board Schools) without the repeal 
of the Cowper-Temple clause. That, we are persuaded, 
is a delusion. The prohibition against catechisms and 
so forth will so hamper the denominational teacher 
that either he will break the law by using them or he 
will lapse into religious platitude which will not be 
religion at all. We have no doubt that had the Church 
made its mind known early in the day, the Cowper- 
Temple clause would be repealed. 





THE EASTERN QUESTION AGAIN. 


“pa Eastern Question has a tendency to periodic 

recrudescence. The Turkish Empire is indeed 
much in the condition of a man suffering from malarial 
fever: after considerable periods of apparent recovery 
he is suddenly laid low with fits of terrible intensity 
which threaten to carry him off, until the sounder side 
of his constitution prevails again and he goes on his 
way as before. Five and twenty years ago the troubles 
in the Near East, which we view now with com- 
parative indifference, would have threatened war, but 
peace is recognised to-day as the general interest of 
Europe and the Bulgarian insurgents may rage but they 
imagine a vain thing, if they believe that any Great 
Power contemplates ‘* freeing ”’ Macedonia and handing 
over its destinies to the control of any one section of its 
warring races and creeds. For the same reason we are 
not seriously alarmed by the circumstantial tales that have 
been current as to the successful attempts of Russia to 
impose upon the Porte her will as to the Dardanelles. 
No one doubts that constant pressure is exercised by 
Russia to improve her position in that quarter, and she 
may well endeavour to secure concessions in the direc- 
tion towards which she would be constantly advancing. 
It would be unnatural if she did not, but she is far 
more likely to proceed by cautious steps than to attempt 
to go by leaps and bounds. Experience teaches us that 
Russia does not abrogate treaties by great strokes of 
policy when all Europe is at peace and on the watch. 
Clearly we could not allow her to secure the free 
passage of her warships through the disputed Straits 
without securing similar rights for our own. If 
she had thought it possible to effect such a coup 
two years ago, she would have done it, for the 
time certainly seemed more propitious with all 
our available land forces occupied in South Africa. 
What she did not attempt when we had one arm tied 
behind our back she will hardly accomplish when we 
have both free. She is much more likely to endeavour 
to work up from single concessions to establish a 
general principle. Other Powers also, besides our- 
selves, are averse to Russian domination at Constanti- 
nople. Germany has her interests in the Near East. 
She would not fight Russia for them but she would 
intrigue, and it is well to remember that Turkey in 
Europe and Syria are the regions wherein differences 
may most easily arise between France and her ally. 
The uneasiness of Russian opinion when France seized 
Mitylene is well within our memory, and France 
is still proud (even in the days of M. Combes) to 
style herself the protector of the Turkish Catholics. 
Austria, much against the will of Italy, has established 
her claim to that position in Albania, but everywhere 
else in Turkey the right of France is practically 
admitted. 

Even Macedonia and its woes fail to excite public 
opinion in this country. There are still some worthy 
folk among us who deplore in this attitude the triumph 
of materialism and the incapacity of our people any 
longer to be stirred to the crusading spirit. It is one 
of the charges made against Lord Rosebery by the 
critics of his own party that in throwing cold water 
on the Armenian agitation he ministered to this 
materialism and sadly declined from the Gladstone 
level. But Lord Rosebery understood too well the 
artificial nature of the agitation and the cruel surprise 
which any attempt to foment it would cause to the 
conspirators as well as the victims. As it was, 
incautious utterances here, and the absence of a proper 
number of British representatives in the country 
itself, were undoubtedly responsible for the cruelties 
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which directly we are bound to impute to the Turkish 
Government. In this matter we cannot defer to 
our singularly well-informed correspondent ‘‘ Sadik”, 
although with what he writes of Macedonia we are in 
almost complete agreement. 

During and since the war with Greece the Porte has 
been on its good behaviour. It would be singularly 
bad policy for it to be ruthless, at all events on this 
side the Bosphorus. Abdul Hamid knows this well 
and we are not likely to see the perpetration of any 
‘““Macedonian atrocities”. He is playing the part of 
policeman trying his best to keep order among the 
Christians of various races and creeds who would 
fain be cutting one another’s throats and those of their 
Ottoman masters. Sympathy indeed would be singu- 
larly wasted on the Macedonian insurgents. ‘‘Sadik”’, 
the second of whose two interesting letters we publish 
to-day, alludes to one fact that should be borne in 
mind by the friends of Macedonian independence. 
‘“‘Very few people” he says ‘‘understand the charac- 
teristics and the tendency of the different races 
which inhabit the Ottoman Empire”. The remark 
is equally to the point if we confine it to that 
portion of the Empire which is comprised in the 
vague term ‘‘ Macedonia”. Macedonia proper is the 
tract of country lying west and north of Salonika 
but it is loosely used to include nearly the whole 
of Turkey in Europe. Macedonia, in this usually 
accepted sense, is a conglomerate of races and 
religions as its culinary namesake contains diverse 
fruits. To talk of this territory as a ‘‘ country” 
which can be ‘‘freed” and left to conduct its own in- 
dependent career is to suggest a political prescription 
worthy of the Indian Congress. The results of an 
independent Macedonia would be analogous to those 
which would result from an independent India. If all 
outside pressure were removed, which is unthinkable, 
the strongest race would come to the top after a despe- 
rate struggle and would remain there as long as it 
could, suppressing opposition in the manner best under- 
stood throughout all uncivilised lands. The spectacle 
of such a struggle would excite neighbouring inde- 
pendent States to a dangerous extent; they would 
most certainly assist their religious and political parti- 
sans or wink at such assistance rendered by their 
subjects till intervention by the Great Powers became a 
necessity. Turkish rule is not good, but it is at present 
the only possible alternative to anarchy in these regions 
or a European war. 

The raids of the egregious ‘‘ Colonel Jankoff” will 
not succeed at present in their object. Their aim is 
perfectly evident. It is the old game which is 
correctly described by ‘‘ Sadik” as carried on to 
incite the Turks to use reprisals. The same idea 
was prevalent among Armenian agitators that, if the 
Turks could be induced to commit some atrocities, 
Europe would interfere. For the present the campaign 
will fail. Russia will not permit the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment to countenance it. But every year it will recom- 
mence. Bulgaria is more interested in Macedonia than 
in any other matter of external politics, and the Princi- 
pality is full of Bulgarians who have immigrated 
trom Macedonia. They are bold, adroit and restless 
and are quite out of the control of the Bul- 
garian Government. The same disturbing element 
exists in Servia in a less degree and Serbs from 
Macedonia are always at work urging the claims 
of their ‘‘brethren”. It was only in 1896 that the 
Servians seriously set up a propaganda in Macedonia. 
On the present ‘‘divide et impera policy” the Turks 
encouraged their political activity and we now find 
Servians ready to assert their right to the country 
from the Danube to the AZgean. Their party is not so 
strong as the Bulgarian but on occasion it could raise 
very pretty riots and cause quite sufficient disturbance to 
set their partisans at work at home and abroad. Apart 
from the Slavonic races, for the Bulgarians have become 
entirely Slavised, there are two other factorsin Macedonia 
which must be taken into account, the Mohammedan 
population and the Vlachs. The former are of course 
faithful to the Turkish Government and have no desire 
to be put under the heel of the Christian whether he 
own the authority of the Patriarch or the Exarch, or 
the Metropolitan at Belgrade. The Vlachs are perhaps 











| the most interesting ingredient in the Macedonian 


compound. Most authorities have practically agreed to 
recognise in them the descendants of the ancient 
Thracians. They are industrious and, unlike other 
Balkan peoples, have no political aspirations. They 
live on the best terms with their Turkish neighbours 
and make no complaints of ‘‘oppression”. It is re- 
markable that after the war of 1897 the Vlachs in 
Thessaly petitioned the Powers to place them under the 
Government of the Porte and not of the Greeks. The 
Viach propaganda, started recently by Roumania and 
fomented by the Porte, has been a useful countercheck 
to the Bulgarians and Serbs but is purely artificial. 

Such is Macedonia. It contains three Christian 
races, two of them bitterly hostile with divergent 
political ambitions and rival Churches. The third is 
friendly to the Turks and desires no change. With the 
Mohammedan peasantry they only ask to be let alone. 
Autonomy has done much for Bulgaria where there is 
unity of race and Church: it could bring, as things are, 
nothing but worse confusion, disaster and bloodshed in 
a region where we see to-day not a nationality struggling 
for freedom but a battlefield of rival ambitions, racial 
and religious. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S GLADSTONE. 


He long atime must elapse after a great man’s 
death until he can be treated with the freedom 
of history will always be a nice question. There are 
old-fashioned people who still talk of ‘‘ Mr.” Pitt and 
‘“‘Mr.” Burke. To find the ‘‘Times” and Lord 
Rosebery, both patterns of propriety, referring to the 
penultimate Premier of Queen Victoria’s reign as 
‘‘ Gladstone” is a reminder that the period of conven- 
tional deference is much shortened, and that we speak 
our minds about the illustrious dead—as indeed about 
everything else—much more freely than of yore. The 
unveiling of a statue is not of course the occasion for a 
critical analysis of character: it is allowed to be the 
opportunity for a panegyric. With the single exception 
of Mr. John Morley, there is no living statesman who 
is better qualified to praise Gladstone than Lord 
Rosebery. Sir William Harcourt of course has seen 
more of Gladstone in his parliamentary prime, in the 
*sixties when he and Disraeli were at the fiercest 
passage of their life-long duel. But there never was 
any love lost or confidence exchanged between Gladstone 
and Sir William Harcourt, and in his closing years 
the veteran Prime Minister divided his _ political 
affection between the member for Montrose and the 
laird of Dalmeny. It may be said at once that Lord 
Rosebery did his business at Glasgow as well as every- 
body expected it would be done—there were the 
rhetorical felicity, the happy anecdotes, and the shrewd 
judgment, which one is now accustomed to look for 
whenever Lord Rosebery writes or speaks on a subject 
of political biography. With consummate art, and 
some humour, Lord Rosebery summed up the strength 
and weakness of his hero in his opening sentence. 
‘““T at any rate can recall one memory, the record of 
that marvellous day in December, 1879, nearly twenty- 
three years ago, when the indomitable old man delivered 
his rectorial address to the students at noon, a long 
political speech in S. Andrews Hal] in the evening, 
and a substantial discourse on receiving an address 
from the corporation at 10 o’clock at night.” It goes 
without saying that those three speeches would have 
been better worth listening to and infinitely better 
worth reading had their delivery been separated by, 
say, a week. But Gladstone was like old David 
Deans, of whom his daughter Jeannie said: ‘‘ Just set 
the auld man on talking: he’ll get mair comfort to 
himsel’ that way.’ Gladstone was never really 
comfortable unless he was talking, with the con- 
sequence that very few of his speeches can now be 
read, either as literature, or history, or philosophy. 
And yet this very talkativeness and want of reserve 
were as much a strength as a weakness to the man. 
Britons are themselves so shy and reserved that 
nothing fascinates them more than the opposite quali- 
ties of volubility and openness. All shy persons are 
like that : they love a rattle, and with all deference be 
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it written, Gladstone was a rattle, not an empty, foolish 
one, but still a political rattle. Lord Rosebery is quite 
right in saying that he would have been a brilliant 
success in any walk of life. Gladstone would have 
been a great ecclesiastic, a great lawyer, a great 
financier or manufacturer. When you combine industry 
that sometimes seemed superhuman with physical 
strength that excited the wonder of all, and when to 
these you add a courage that nothing could quell, we 
do not know in what profession the possessor of these 
qualities would not command success. The same can- 
not be said of all our statesmen. One cannot, for 
instance, imagine Mr. Balfour successful in the City, or 
Mr. Chamberlain contented in a cloister, or Lord 
Salisbury pleading at the Bar. But Gladstone’s mental 
and physical equipment for every phase of the battle of 
life was far beyond what is commonly vouchsafed to 
‘‘ the kindly race of men”. 

We are all the more grateful to Lord Rosebery’s 
delicacy in not dwelling upon Gladstone’s religious 
faith, because there is no doubt that his piety was 
of the perfectly sincere and intense type, and that 
it was to the statesman a great secret of power. 
However unpopular the particular policy which 
Gladstone might at any moment be advocating, his 
religious character always secured him from disrespect, 
and indeed always kept him a warm corner in the hearts 
of the masses. His other virtues Lord Rosebery 
touched in his light and graceful way. Urbane he was, 
beyond the manners of his age, and the only instance 
on record of his descending to an insolent insinuation 
was when he was interrupted late at night by a Tory 
reveller, of whom he complained as ‘‘ having obviously 
had access to sources of inspiration which are denied to 
me”. Gladstone’s belief in himself and his own schemes 
was certainly irresistible. His cast of mind was 
clerical, and nobody understood the clerical mind better 
than George Eliot, who observes that ‘‘ no miracle can 
be wrought without faith—without the worker’s faith in 
himself, as well as the recipient’s faith in him. And the 
greater part of the worker’s faith in himself is made up 
of the faith that others believe in him”. It was a 
miracle of faith, the conversion of the majority of the 
Liberal party to the Home Rule Bill of 1886. The 
return of the Radical party to power by the consti- 
tuencies in 1892 was a miracle of faith. When one 
reads Lord Rosebery’s catalogue of Gladstone’s gifts, 
detailed with the loving precision of a connoisseur, the 
wonder is that more miracles were not wrought. For 
in sober truth Gladstone achieved very little. Pitt 
saved Europe from Buonaparte. Russell destroyed the 
power of the peerage. Peel emancipated the Catholics 
and repealed the corn duties. Palmerston claimed and 
kept for England a leading place in the slippery 
politics of the Continent. Beaconsfield enfranchised 
the working-men of the towns, and revived the waning 
spirit of Imperialism. But what did Gladstone 
achieve ? He disestablished the Irish Church, and 
made a splendid attempt to destroy the legislative 
union between England and Ireland. We do not wish 
to disparage a venerable name. For the greater part 
of his long public life Gladstone bent and tutored to his 
will the British people, and no man can wield that 
power without very rare virtues. But if the future 
generations of Glasgow citizens read their country’s 
history, their admiration for the orator will be tempered 
by a recollection of the mischief which he wrought in 
Ireland, Egypt, and the Transvaal. 


THE CHURCH AND COMMON PRAISE. 


yar YEAR ago, about the time of the Church Con- 
gress, we urged the adoption by the Church of 
England of an authorised Hymnal which should be 
worthy to be bound up with the Book of Common 
Prayer. Possessing that exquisite literary treasure of 
sober and sound devotion—we shall not fall into the 
blunder of talking about ‘‘ our incomparable liturgy ” 
—and having the 1611 version of the Bible, the Church 
of this country ought not to be content with a farrago 
of mediocre hymnody. This point we desire to im- 
press again upon the conscience of Churchmen, and all 
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the more because it is understood that a revised 
‘*Ancient and Modern” is being prepared. The 
edition of 1875 was declared by the compilers—irre- 
verently and rather unjustly nicknamed the Forty 
Thieves—to be ‘‘in all human probability their last 
revision”. In 1889, mistaking the real requirements 
of the Church, they added a bulky supplement, in 
which not a dozen compositions are of any merit. 
What was really wanted was large excision. Skilled 
hands are now engaged in enriching certain portions 
of the book, and very rightly restoring to use some of 
the ancient office hymns. But we trust they will not 
forget that the greatest of all arts is ‘‘ the art to blot”. 
Cultivated Churchmen do not want a still more swoln 
and unwieldy hymnary, ‘‘to suit every taste,” but 
one with which the Church of England can meet 
her enemies in the gate and of which in the day 
of the reuniting of Catholic Christendom she need not 
be ashamed. Noone, it will be said, is obliged to sing 
any but the best hymns which he can pick out for 
himself. On the contrary they are picked out by the 
organist or the rector’s wife. The choice certainly 
would not be any better if it were left to a congrega- 
tional plebiscitum. But the Church does not leave it to 
congregations or to Officials to select according to taste 
their other devotions. That is not what we at least 
understand by liturgical elasticity: In the ages of 
Christianity which brought the art of worship to its 
highest perfection each part of Divine Service had its 
appointed and appropriate hymns, anthems, introits, 
graduals and so forth, which reflected the exact tone and 
colouring of their setting. The introits were retained 
in the noble and truly native 1549 Prayer-book. The 
ancient hymns, or many of them, so full of Scriptural 
reference and sound teaching, were intended to be 
translated into English and adapted to the Gregorian 
melodies. Clearly it could not be done in a moment, 
and perhaps the result would not have been satisfactory. 
What Cranmer could do in prose the Sternholds and 
Hopkinses of the day could not do in verse. ‘‘Come 
Holy Ghost” remains a quaintly grave and antique 
fragment. Yet this, and not hymnal anarchy, was what 
the reformers meant. If the modern Church of England 
knew her own mind, and were not afraid to speak with 
authority, she would insist that nothing should be heard 
inside God’s House but the very best devotional 
theology. 

When Maggie Tulliver, her young heart craving for 
poetry and religious faith, first took up the ‘‘ Christian 
Year” she laid it down again, thinking it was a hymn- 
book. Hymns could not be poetry. Our hymn-book 
makers are certainly of opinion that they need not be. 
George the Third thought that parts of Shakespeare 
were sad stuff, and we are rash enough to hold the same 
opinion about a good deal of the rhymed material of 
even our most fashionable hymn-books. Whatever 
genius it may ask to make the people’s songs, a very 
moderate amount is thought requisite for making the 
people’s hymns. Not that good religious poetry 
of the right length and metre is necessarily good 
hymnody. Cowper’s lines ‘‘ What various hindrances 
we meet ”—which contain the well-known couplet 
about Satan trembling when he sees the weakest saint 
upon his knees—, and his still more familiar ‘‘God 
moves in a mysterious way”, make very poor congre- 
gational singing. Keble’s tine composition for S. John 
the Evangelist, ‘‘ Word supreme”, and others of the 
same type have not the simple directness of the true 
hymn. Indeed our hymn-books are full of poems 
which quite fail to lift up the heart and mind of 
assembled worshippers. Contrast the familiar ‘‘ The 
Church’s one Foundation” —bad start though it 
makes with the trochee ‘‘ Church’s’”’—with the same 
author’s ‘‘ Through midnight gloom from Macedon” 
(‘*A. and M.” 361), turgid and obscure. Some of Dr. 
Neale’s hymns (take the one for the Harvest) are 
mostly sound and syllables, conveying little or nothing 
to the average Briton. The modern hymn is too astro- 
nomical (consider ‘‘The day Thou gavest, Lord, is 
ended”), too geographical, and too introspective. 
Everyone has heard of the newspaper description of 
‘‘the finest prayer ever addressed to a New York con- 
gregation”’, and hymns too often seem to be constructed 
tor the purpose of conveying emotional information to 
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those who sing them. It must be confessed however 
that ancient compositions—especially Greek, with their 
rhetorical and allusive orientalisms—do not always come 
out very well in an English dress. They sing stiffly, 
and smell of the lamp. We may instance the version 
of ‘‘Heri mundus exultavit”, Mason’s ‘‘ Bounteous 
Spirit ”, or Caswall’s ‘‘ The Life which God’s Incarnate 
Word” &c. Narrative hymns are peculiarly liable to 
slip into doggerel, as in the following lines translated 
from the Latin by Caswall, a man who possessed both 
humour and reverence. They are in the Whitsuntide 
hymn, ‘‘ A. and M.” 152 :— 


‘¢ But Judah, faithless still, 
Denies the hand Divine, 
And, mocking, jeers the Saints of Christ 
As full of new-made wine. 


Till Peter in the midst 
By Joel’s ancient word 
Rebukes their unbelief and wins 
Three thousand to the Lord.” 





We cannot conceive a certain translation becoming 
popular at funerals, which begins (‘‘ A. and M.” 609) :— 


‘* Safe home, safe home in port ! 
Rent cordage, shatter’d deck 
Torn sails, provision short, 
And only not a wreck.” 


¥et this kind of thing is provided at the Burial of the 
Dead in lieu of the chanting which the rubrick expects 
by ‘the priest and clerks” of the ancient antiphon 
‘* Media Vita” with its most touching solemnity, and 
of the ‘‘I heard a Voice”. When will Churchmen 
begin to make real use of their Prayer-books ? 

In the interests of accurate divinity we wish that 
hymn-writers would remember that stops in the middle 
of lines and marks of interrogation at the end of lines 
cannot be sung. The Easter hymn which has for first 
line ‘‘ Jesus lives; no longer now” is commonly sung 
with appalling neglect of any semi-colon in the sense, 
while Bishop Bickersteth’s now popular hymn, ‘‘ Peace, 
perfect peace, in this dark world of sin?” is rendered 
as a Series of affirmations instead of questions. 

It is of course easy to pick a hole here and a hole 
there. The vernacular hymns of the Church of England 
are much better on the whole than those sung by Roman 
Catholics. They are not usually sticky, methodistical 
or heretical. But the really good ones would makea 
very thin volume. Afterall the Prayer-book is not a very 
stout volume. To be worthy to be sung amid the noble 
forms of that book every hymn should have the note of 
distinction. We cannot expect that it should always 
be the highest poetry. Dignity, simplicity, reverence 
and devotion are the principal requirements in a 
Christian address to God. These are surely attainable. 
What spoils so much of modern hymnody is its self- 
consciousness, which by some perversity is supposed to 
be peculiarly suitable to be instilled into children, so 
that boys’ and girls’ hymns, instead of being especially 
direct, plain and objective, are composed almost in- 
variably of unwholesome and unreal talk about them- 
selves. A polysyllabic hymn ‘‘O Light, Whose beams 
illumine all”, in which there is scarcely a line a child 
would understand, is actually (‘°A. and M.” 345) putunder 
the heading ‘‘ For the Young” because it contains the 
line 

‘“To Thee our earliest strength we vow”. 


But even more detestable are the particularist hymns 
provided for various sections of people, schoolboys, col- 
legians, teachers, church-workers, theological students ; 
for guilds, bands of hope, flower-services, Bible-classes 
and so forth. Whichis really more ‘‘ appropriate ”, that 
the Almighty should be addressed in one of the many 
strains of humble self-forgetting adoration which have 
sufficed for generations of saints, or that His worship- 
pers should gossip to one another in mawkish verse 
about their own circumstances? We urge a clean 
sweep of the so-called children’s hymns and others 
characterised by unhealthy subjectivity. We desiderate 
further the excision of those pompous strings of words 
which are only kept alive by being wedded to a stir- 
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ring tune. And we crave a fastidious sifting of the 
tunes, without regard to popular partialities. The 
ancient and the best modern sacred music has a sweet 
gravity and majestic tenderness of feeling which are as 
far as possible removed from the sugary and noisy style 
which accords, we fear, with the spirit of our age. If 
the Church of England will declare that nothing trivial, 
pretentious or feebly sentimental shall be allowed in her 
public worship, she will have, no doubt, to combat that 
spirit. But for what else was she put into the world? 


BABIES AND CIGARETTES. 


lee anatomist of melancholy found in the classics 
which were his atmosphere epithets for tobacco 
ranging from ‘‘ divine” to ‘‘ beastial’’, but his list of 
intermediate attributes would be much enlarged by a 
modern 'philosopher. It is now a distinction not to 
smoke, much as it is a distinction not to play ping pong 
or bridge. ‘‘ Even the oldest” are encouraged to try 
at least a cigarette; and though the schools have not 
yet provided a smoking room for the boys, the date 
cannot be very far off. There was a time when a 
cigarette was taken as symptom of a modicum of 
riches. For example, the office boy who was raised to 
seven shillings and sixpence a week might be expected 
to celebrate his arrival at wealth by the purchase of a 
packet of fifteen cigarettes, out of which he might take 
a fortnight’s enjoyment. We have seen in such cases 
a cigarette broken tenderly in half and each moiety 
smoked to a finish with the aid of a pin affixed at right 
angles to the smouldering remnant. But in the last few 
years the shrinkage of the world and the activity of 
competition have so reduced prices that cigarettes have 
become as common as letters since the inauguration of 
penny postage; and smoking like letter-writing, having 
grown democratic, is destroyed as an art. But it is an 
unhappy fact of sound economics that the cheaper a 
luxury becomes the greater is the sum of money ex- 
pended upon it; and it is the poorest, and, in this 
case, youngest who give the additional money and 
get the superfluous injury. But one may say that 
now it is de rigueur tor the London boy to smoke. 
He is asmug who does not and a hero who spends 
his substance on American ‘‘smokes”. Partly the 
Americans areto blame. They have spent a million and 
a half in the effort to capture the English market ; and 
since big things nowadays often have small effects, 
they have brought cigarettes within the reach of 
the smallest—you can buy no less than five for a 
penny—and therefore the ambition of all. Even in 
India the advent of the cheap American cigarette has 
given an impetus to cigarette smoking among the 
native children. Thus extremes have met, and it has 
come about that the old man’s virtue becomes the 
infant’s vice. The cheapness of the bought cigarette 
and the glory of smoking it have encouraged in a yet 
younger and lower grade the hunting zest for rejected 
fragments. A quaint almost plaintive instance comes 
from one of the London suburbs. It was the amuse- 
ment of an old man from the workhouse to visit the 
local station every Sunday morning. He had himself 
tinkered the instrument of his pastime. It consisted of 
a long stick with a pin at the end. With this he used 
to move along the edge of the platform, looking like 
those seekers for buried shell fish who may be seen in 
sandy bays moving along the edge of the tide. But 
his prong was used not for shell fish, but for the burned 
fragments that lay between the platform and the lines. 
When he had well lined his paper bag he returned to 
the workhouse with his booty, dried it on the window- 
sill and later enjoyed the double luxury of a cheap pipe 
and easy generosity. But gradually the bed became 
exhausted and at Jast he complained to a district visitor 
he was forced to give up the fishing. Men returning 
from the City on Saturday still throw away what is left 
of their cigars and cigarettes; but infant fishers 
swarming up the railway banks on either hand antici- 
pate the old pauper ; and they may be seen at any time 
in the streets pulling at the twice smoked pieces. One’s 
pity is pulled two ways. Shall one be more sorry for 
the old man's pilfered pleasure or the infant’s precocious 
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pain? The remnant cigar at any rate must be pain and 
at the base of that railway bank comes over the pilferers 
the due reward. ‘‘ Please Tony’s dying in the church- 
yard ” reported Jackanapes’ friend, after his first taste 
of brown paper; and like Jackanapes, the human boy 
will always strive to anticipate outward manhood. But 
these rare incursions into the pleasure of smoke are 
become a habit. The London boy may be seen rolling 
cigarettes with the aptitude of the Turk in the shop 
window. The Americans have got back several thou- 
sands of pounds from the halfpennies of the street boy, 
though one is glad to hear that the noble attempt 
has not justified the capital expenditure. Cigarettes 
hang at the slack angle learnt only by much practice 
from the corner of the mouths of infants, and the 
sight is too common to excite wonder. If some re- 
forming elder pulls the boy’s ears and demands excuse 
for his precocity he will answer, forcibly, that he has 
left school. He holds that his shoulders are fit for the 
toga virilis at that epoch and justifies his virile puffing 
on the same plea as the freshman. Both have lett 
school and schoolboy things and the smoke is the 
symbol of the fire of virility. It is nothing that the one 
has hardly reached his teens and the other almost 
emerged. 

There are reformers—zealous as the head-master 
who told his boys that ‘‘ pickles were the handmaids 
of immorality ””—who put juvenile smoking at the root 
of all evil. They describe 


‘* How they who use fusees 

All grow by slow degrees 

Brainless as chimpanzees, 
Meagre as lizards ; 

Go mad, and beat their wives ; 

Plunge (after smoking lives) 

Razors and carving knives 
Into their gizzards ”’. 


They would urge that the example of the older and 
wiser is to blame. They might even say of our old 
pauper ‘‘serve him right”: for reformers are ever 
without sympathy. But Lamb in his manner exactly 
hit the fallacy of the excuse. Speaking of the alleged 
imitation of the rich he says: ‘‘ The Genius of 
Poverty, hampered and straitened as it is, is not 
so barren of invention but it can trade upon the 
staple of its own vice without drawing on their capital. 
The poor are not quite such servile imitators as they 
take them for.” The fault is that the vice is easy, 
peculiarly attractive to boys by reason of its mannish 
affectation, and above all it is cheap. It is also 
damaging. Even Hobbes, the apostle of tobacco, who 
held that the world would be wise when men smoked 
more and read less would have compounded a 
different prescription for extreme youth. The chim- 
panzees and lizards have qualities which the cigarette 
develops and a sumptuary law that was obeyed would 
benefit in pocket and—elsewhere—the boy who has 
escaped from the thraldom of the board school to the 
liberty of a free smoking room. Tony did not die in the 
churchyard, after all—Nature had her own remedy for 
the nicotine poison—but a peer of his did; and an 
Oxford poet wrote his epitaph, of which we remember 
only the sad conclusion :— 


‘* Nuper est extinctus Jones 
Causa mortis, cigarette.” 


And poor Jones whom he celebrated was a Jones 
minimus. ; 


CORMORANTS AND ANGLERS. 


HE sea-fisher views with a more or less careless 
indifference the greedy cormorant. He is no 
great lover of his feathered rival, but there are still 
plenty of fish in the salt water for them both. But it 
is not so with the angler in fresh water, who knows too 
well the ravages made by these birds on trout and 
young salmon, which, in these days of a thousand rods 
where thirty years ago there were but fifty, can ill be 


spared. And so the trout-fisher, if, as. occasionally . 


‘happens, he goes out upon the tide with some weather- 
beaten man of the salt water, and notes the cormorant 
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sitting upon some rock or pole near the river bar, 
sunning his bronze-black back and getting up an 
appetite for his next onslaught upon the fishes, tries 
to inoculate his brother of the sea with some of his 
own natural hatred against this feathered hog of the 
shore line. And, in truth, he has some reason for his 
hate. Of all creatures, the cormorant is perhaps the 
most voracious; he has a marvellously rapid digestion 
—not so rapid, perhaps, as that lightning swallower 
and digester, the Locust Bird of South Africa, a bird 
of incredible help to the South African farmer—and the 
amount of damage that he does is, in an over-fished 
country, very serious. So much has this fact been 
recognised of late, and so frequent have been the 
complaints made within the last year or two against 
the cormorants in the west of England, where their 
numbers have greatly increased, that the Devon 
County Council have now excluded these birds from 
their protected list under the Wild Birds’ Protection 
Acts. The Exe Board of Conservators are but too 
fully aware of the depredations of cormorants upon 
young salmonidz and other fish, and are now taking 
steps to reducetheir numbers. Funds are being raised, 
a campaign has been set on foot, and rewards are to 
be offered for the destruction of these birds. 

The cormorant, in whatever part of the world he 
lives and whatever be his species, is an extraordinarily 
expert fisherman and diver. He has a strong natural 
instinct to devour, and the very presence of water, 
even without the sign of a fish, at once arouses 
this desire. Colonel Montagu once had a young 
cormorant in captivity. He noted that, at the sight of 
water, the bird became restless, and when liberated it 
dived incessantly for a considerable time, until it had 
completely satistied itself that no fish were to be found. 
There seems to be no reason to doubt Montagu’s 
statement that an average cormorant will easily devour 
and digest three or four pounds of fish twice a day. It 
will be readily conceded that when one of these birds can 
plunder the sea and river of seven or eight pounds of 
fish during each day, the toll taken annually in a single 
district where cormorants happen to be numerous must 
be enormous. On the coastline of South Africa I 
have always been struck with astonishment by two 
things—the teeming plenty of the Cape fisheries 
and the incredible numbers of cormorants. Here the 
superabundance of the one is kept down by the 
apparently inordinate plenty of the other. I have stood 
on the shore line of Cape Colony and watched the 
daily flight of tens of thousands of Cape cormorants 
(Graculus capensis) going to or returning from their 
day’s fishing. The numbers of these birds seem per- 
fectly incredible, unless one has actually witnessed their 
assembled legions. The late C. J. Andersson says of 
them, ‘‘ at some seasons ot the year they may be counted 
not merely by tens or even hundreds of thousands, but 
by millions: their numbers in fact, exceed all computa- 
tion ; for it is no unusual thing to see a deep, unbroken 
line of these birds winging their way for two, or even 
three, successive hours to or from their feeding 
grounds”. At the Cape, however, the cormorants are 
not the useless and expensive pests they are in England. 
They are in fact, next to the gannets and penguins, the 
greatest contributors to those vast and fertile deposits 
of guano which are to be found on so many rocks and 
islets from the Cunene river to Table Bay. Under the 
Dutch name Duiker, or diver, the Cape cormorants are 
familiar objects at Cape Town. There are two or three 
species of them. Besides being marvellously expert 
fishers single-handed, these birds often act with great 
address and acuteness in combination. A score of them 
will form in line near the shore and range about until 
they discover a shoal of small fish. Spreading out, 
they drive the fish ashore and enjoy a rich banquet 
among the rocks, sand, and salt water. Pelicans, those 
great first cousins of the cormorant, pursue exactly the 
same tactics, and I have watched with intense interest 
the fishing drives of these birds on the Botletli river, in 
the Ngami country. In these forays the tremendous 
beating of their great wings upon the water—a pelican’s 
wing will measure 9 feet 8 inches from tip to tip—acts 
naturally with terrifying and most successful results 
upon the demoralised fish. 

The British cormorant is, by preference, a frequenter 
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of salt or brackish water; yet he will, especially in 
winter, fish diligently in fresh water some way inland. 
Here too he breeds occasionally, near some lake or 
reservoir. More commonly the nest is found by the 
sea, on cliffs or rock stacks, or in some cave or upon 
a quiet islet. The nest consists of sea-tang, rushes, 
sticks and grasses, and where the birds are numerous 
the neighbourhood is, from the stench of decomposing 
fish, horribly unpleasant. The eggs are usually three 
in number. The young birds feed literally down the 
throats of their mothers, thrusting their heads and 
bills well in and greedily taking the food regurgitated 
for them by their doting parents. The pelican feeds 
her young in much the same manner, and it is probable 
that the old and pleasing fable of that bird piercing 
her own breast and feeding her nestlings with her 
life-blood may have arisen from the mess of blood and 
fishy matter which escapes from her crop on to her 
breast on these occasions. 

The Chinese, it is well known, have for ages tamed 
and utilised the cormorant to aid them in fishing. It 
is not so well known that these birds were, in the days 
of hawking, occasionally employed in England in the 
same manner. Whitelock, an old writer, tells us 
“that he had a cast of them manned like hawks, 
which would come to hand”. He relates that the 
best of his birds was one presented to him by Mr. 
Wood, ‘‘Master of the Cormorants to Charles I.” 
Willoughby, speaking of this sport in England, says, 
‘* When they [the sportsmen] come to the rivers, they 
take off their hoods, and having tied a leather thong 
round the lower part of their [the cormorants’] necks, 
that they may not swallow the fish they catch, they 
throw them into the river”. Each cormorant captured, 
according to Willoughby, five or six fish, which were 
one after another vomited up “alittle bruised”. Then, 
the string being loosed from the birds’ necks, leaving 
the passage to the stomach open, “for their reward ”, 
each cormorant was fed with a fish or two, dexterously 
caught by the expectant creatures. The Chinese 
follow much the same practice and pass a ring round 
the throats of their cormorasts to prevent the fish 
taken being irretrievably swallowed. 

‘“As greedy as a cormorant” is a_ well-known 
expression. I once heard from a brother angler in 
Norway an excellent story—a true one—concerning a 
too predacious fisherman. He was a country curate 
and a very keen fly-fisher. For some time he had 
had his eye upon a fine piece of water, strictly pre- 
served by a neighbouring squire. In due season the 
squire gave him a day’s fishing, and the curate, rising 
very early, made a great—an abnormal—bag. Un- 
happily for him, a keeper chanced to get a sight of the 
catch and reported it to the squire, who was furious. 
Time went on, and a living, in the gift of the said 
squire, became vacant. The curate, among others, 
applied for it. He got but a postcard in reply, and on 
the card only these words were written: ‘ Sir, I would 
sooner give my living to a cormorant” ! 


H. A. BRYDEN. 








THEODORE EN VOYAGE. 


se pe nouvelles, mes amis! Des nouvelles extra- 

ordinaires, des nouvelles inouies, des nouvelles 
a faire frémir: Théodore s’en va en Angleterre, 
Théodore se rend chez les Anglais.” 

Emotion, indeed! Never has Paul made a more 
stupefying announcement; Paul who has stupefied, 
thrilled, and harrowed Murger’s sons and Murger’s 
daughters again and again. Wonderful, incomparable 
Paul! Well do we remember your Dreyfus anecdotes, 
your Boer stories, your lurid descriptions of the dum- 
dum, and the sensation they caused ; but this time you 
have surpassed yourself, eclipsed yourself, as a con- 
veyer of amazing news: and Pierre and Gaston, and 
Emile and Edmond, and Mdlles. Mimi and Musette, 
Mdlles. Marcelle and Miette, rise at you, and pull you 
towards them, and dispute over you, and order bock— 
a big bock—for you, and beseech you once more to 
enlighten them in your own, your old electrifying 
manner. ‘Théodore s’en va en Angleterre : Théodore 
se rend chez les Anglais.” The news spreads in the 





Taverne Lorraine; and up come René and Xavier 
and Aimery, and Mdlles. Jeanne de Ja Bretonne, 
Suzanne de Brissac, Liane de Romainville. ‘‘ Théo- 
dore s’en va en Angleterre; Théodore se}frend 
chez les Anglais.”” The news spreads to the Boul” 
Mich; and into the Lorraine hurries Bibi la Purée. 
‘‘Théodore s’en va en Angleterre: Théodore se rend 
chez les Anglais.” And once again, Paul; just once 
again for the benefit of Prosper, the olive man, Madame 
Lemoine, the flower woman, and Zizi, the Algerian, 
who sells nougat. Stop the band, someone. Stop the 
billiards. Stop the clock that chimes. Let there. be a 
great silence, or rather let only the voice of Paul ‘be 
heard. ‘‘To-night Théodore is packing; to-morrow 
night, at nine o’clock, Théodore enters an express 
train at the Gare du Nord. Creil: Amiens: Abbeville = 
Boulogne: Calais. The Channel. Dover. Londres!” 
Who coughed? Expel the culprit. ‘‘ On the platform, 
to receive Théodore, a sympathetic Englishman— 
Théodore’s friend. Lecab. Théodore next finds him- 
self in the friend’s home—le home. Théodore retires : 
Théodore sleeps ; Théodore dreams.” Who upset that 
bock? Eject the brawler. ‘‘ In the morning Théodore 
awakes. Heavens, his astonishment! On the wall, 
a portrait of a king—Sa Majesté Edouard Sept. 
Outside, fog. Says Théodore ‘this must be London ?’”” 
Sighs, and murmurs. ‘‘And there Paul leaves 
Théodore ; and now Paul calls upon you to announce 
solemnly to the waiters, to the proprietor, to the 
American in that corner the journey of Théodore.” A 
pause. Then slowly, solemnly and simultaneously— 
the sons of Murger, the daughters of Murger, Prosper 
and Madame Lemoine, Zizi and Bibi la Purée recite 
the words 


‘“‘ Théodore s’en va en Angleterre : 
Théodore se rend chez les Anglais”. 


And who is Théodore? Well, at the present 
moment, we will not entirely reveal his identity =: 
suffice it to say that he has often been mentioned in 
these columns as the late proprietor of a dim, an 
ancient café, as a benefactor to the students of the 
Latin Quarter, and, more recently, as a patriot, a 
politician, an orator. ‘‘ Théodore” is not precisely a 
pseudonym: abbreviate it, and you get the name by 
which he is known familiarly and affectionately. 
Portly, almost bald, with a pointed grey beard and 
a benevolent expression: that is the portrait: we 
have given here before. And why should Théodore’s 
journey provoke such an outburst, such a com- 
motion 2? Well, to the good Bohemians of the Rive 
Gauche, a trip to London is an event, an undertaking. 
Think—the Channel! By boat! Waves! Who knows 
—a wreck, naufrage! Theodore, can you swim? 
Théodore, are you subject to mal de mer? We seem 
to remember a realistic account of a visit to Jersey... . 
But in the ‘‘Temps” to-night you, Théodore, must 
have read the announcement, ‘‘ Mer calme”—and so 
should be reassured. And have we not promised to 
give you precious ‘‘tips” when once we board the 
steamer: to place you there, then, in the very middle 
of the deck, and stand by you come what may? We? 
Certainly—for Théodore and we are to be travelling 
companions, and the appointment is: Half-past eight 
at the Gare du Nord. And Théodore is punctual, in- 
deed Théodore is before his time; the first passenger 
we set eyes upon is Théodore in a gigantic ulster, his 
broad black felt hat—almost a sombrero—with his 
great crooked stick and a wicker-work basket 
and a rug. Théodore’s valise is already registered 
‘through’. ‘‘Enfin, mon ami”, he cries. ‘‘ Enfin ?. 
Why, we have half an hour; and Théodore 
bought his ticket this morning at Cook’s, so that we 
have time for a last bock. ‘‘To-morrow”, says 
Théodore, ‘‘it will be le pale ale”. Next, Théodore 
purchases cigarettes, a packet of twenty, and as we 
approach the platform he states that he will conceal 
these cigarettes in his deepest pocket, as, so he has 
heard, foreign cigarettes are taxed at the monstrous. 
rate of a shilling apiece—‘‘ which”, explains Théodore, 
‘fin French money is one franc twenty-five centimes ”. 
And we reply, ‘‘ Théodore, you know how to travel”, 
and Théodore is pleased, and Théodore winks, but 
Théodore is modest enough to protest, ‘‘Pas plus que _ 
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les autres, pas plus que les autres”. An Englishman | Also, we get earwigs. And we apologise to Théodore 


in the compartment, and two Frenchmen ; and Théodore 
doffs his sombrero, bows, and gets a polite ‘‘ Monsieur ” 
from his compatriots and a puzzled look from the 
Englishman who, evidently, marvels at Théodore’s 
sombrero. And how much more must he marvel 
when, at the last moment, Paul and Bibi la Purée 
appear upon the platform, and gravely wring Théodore 
by the hand, and then proceed funereally to chant 


‘© Théodore s’en va en Angleterre : 
Théodore se rend chez les Anglais ”’. 


** Ainsi”, says Théodore as the train passes through 
grimy S. Denis, ‘‘ je vais voir ce vieux Londres”. He 
is slightly flushed : undoubtedly, he is excited. Quite 
six times has he consulted his little book of tickets, 
from ‘‘la Maison Cook”. Théodore at Cook’s must 
have been an amazing spectacle! And then he inquires 
after the health of the King—‘‘ I! se porte bien?” and, 
on being reassured, professes himself enchanted. ‘‘Un 
excellent homme”, he concludes ; and we fancy that 
the Englishman objects to his King being referred to as 
an ‘‘homme”, for he gazes coldly at Théodore and then, 
with displeasure, at Théodore’s sombrero. But the 
Frenchmen are sociable, and soon we are discussing the 
Associations Bill and M. Pelletan’s outburst and the 
Humbert affair ; and when we have left Amiens behind 
‘Théodore opens the wicker-work basket and produces a 
bottle of wine and a tin mug andanapkin, and again he 
astonishes the Englishman by announcing, ‘‘ Nous 
allons boire a la santé de la vieille Angleterre”. A 
toast in a train! Nor is that all; we toast one 
another, saying, ‘‘A vous, Monsieur,” and, ‘‘ Monsieur, 
a votre bonne santé”. Also, we ourselves, not 
only out of politeness, drink to ‘‘La belle France”, 
And Théodore beams, and his compatriots beam; 
but the Englishman remains cold and imperturbable. 
As we expected, Théodore has consulted the ‘‘ Temps” ; 
for he assures his fellow-countrymen that they need not 
fear the Channel. See—the branches of these trees do 
not sway to and fro as on the night that he left Paris 
for Jersey. And then the vivid, realistic Jersey story ; 
accompanied by gestures that annoy the Englishman. 
For he muses restlessly on his cushion. Boulogne! 
‘“One smells the sea.” Boulogne! ‘‘From its cliffs 
Napoleon looked across the Channel.” But, always 
considerate, always careful not to hurt one’s feelings, 
Théodore adds, ‘‘ Napoléon, c’était un ambitieux ”’. 
Conceal those remaining thirteen cigarettes in your 
deepest pocket, close the basket, grasp your stick, don 
the sombrero—for this is Calais, Théodore, and— 
Théodore, the steamer awaits you. 

Admirable, most truthful ‘‘ Temps”! Not a wave, 
scarcely a ripple ; and there, in the middle of the deck, 
under shelter, at his ease, Théodore actually admiring 
the steamer. The very place for a reverie, he declares. 
And this we take ‘to be a hint: so saunter off, explore 
the boat, and find our Frenchmen asleep in the 
saloon and the Englishman munching sandwiches. 
And when we return to the middle of the deck, 
Théodore has his sombrero pulled over his eyes, 
Théodore is dozing. But he awakes in time to catch 
the first glimpse of the white cliffs of Dover, and 
murmurs with some emotion, ‘‘ Cette vieille Angle- 
terre!” . . . Welcome, thrice welcome to England, 
Théodore. Without delay, you shall taste ‘‘le pale 
ale”, would that it were possible to offer you 
plum-pudding! ‘‘No, nothing in the valise.” Un- 
detected those thirteen cigarettes : heavens, Théodore, 
how you know how to travel! The buffet, the buffet 
immediately ; but—no buffet, only a coffee-stall such as 
stands on Waterloo Bridge, and with half that one’s 
display. And here, in passing, let us ask indignantly : 
Why no buffet? We would regale Théodore with 
delicacies—and yet can offer him no more than bitter 
tea, and execrable coffee, stale buns, thick bread and 
butter, stiff seed cake; whereas he, at Calais, could 
invite us to a bright, cheerful buffet where hot viands 
are served immediately by agile waiters, and the 
simplest fare is palatable. A tea-basket? We accept 
it, and get—thick bread and butter, a slice of the stiff 
seed cake, the bitter tea, and, with it, the vulgarism: 








for the catering ; and Théodore, ever considerate, ever 
careful not to hurt one’s feeling, replies, ‘‘ Mais com- 
ment donc, mais comment donc! C’est délicieux. 
C’est fin. C’est exquis ”. 

This time, an empty carriage; and when we are 
safely out of Dover Théodore draws forth from his 
deepest pocket the remaining thirteen cigarettes. 
‘‘Smuggler ”, we exclaim ; and Théodore triumphantly 
admits it, and offering us a cigarette (which we accept) 


he charges us with being an accomplice in this con- 


Spiracy to defraud ‘‘la vieille Angleterre”. And then 
Théodore tells us all about the ‘‘ sympathetic ” English- 
man who will receive him at Charing Cross and take 
him off to his home in a cab. A Monsieur Vilson, 
author and artist; and this Monsieur Vilson is 
evidently a man of taste—for it is his plan to show 
Théodore the Embankment and the Temple and 
Staple Inn, and corners in the City, and the docks. 
Not a word about the Crystal Palace and Earl’s Court : 
admirable, most tactful Monsieur Vilson! On fine days, 
Greenwich and Richmond ; a host indeed, an ideal host, 
this Monsieur Vilson. And of course—Soho; and, at 
night, a visit to Monsieur Vilson’s club, or a discussion 
at Monsieur Vilson’s with Englishmen as sympathetic 
as Monsieur Vilson. London, therefore, will not 
appear dull and sombre to Théodore: warmly do we 
commend his host’s programme. Past villages, past 
fields we dash, and Théodore declares that they must 
be ‘‘admirable ”; but what, we wonder, will he say 
when the first grimy houses come in view? Will they 
look less grimy in the darkness? Will they ? 
New Cross! The first grimy houses—but Théodore is 
discreet enough to ignore them. Time for a last 
cigarette : so only nine left. And Théodore wishes he 
had defrauded ‘‘ la vieille Angleterre” to the extent of 
fifty cigarettes. Down with the wicker-work basket, 
and on with the sombrero. There, the stick; here, the 
rug. This side, the platform. .. 
‘Mon cher Théodore!” 
‘*Mon cher Vilson !” 








THE-p ERIUMPH OF THE VARIETY SHOW”, 
has overwhelming triumph won by a certain new 

form of journalism rouses in the breasts of literary 
men much sorrow and anger, many sighs and sneers 
about ‘‘an age of snippets”. How, wonder these 
gentlemen, did this age come into being, and what will 
be its dread duration? And they assume that it is all 
the fault of the School Board—a half-educated nation 
wolfing the only kind of stuff it can yet assimilate. 
And they assume that there is a good time coming, 
when the nation, wholly educated, soundly digestive, 
will settle down in all its leisure moments to a solid and 
continuous study of the higher forms of literature. I 
should like to share the fond hope. ButI cannot. It 
seems to me that the mischief lies far deeper than the 
indicters of ‘‘an age of snippets” have yet probed, far 
wider than they have yet surveyed. The craving for 
snippets is not a disease peculiar to the class of persons 
turned out by board schools. ‘Nearly all other classes 
in this country and at this time suffer from it. 
Except among those few persons whose business in life 
is to read books and to write about them, you wiil find 
that same impatience of continuous study which literary 
men ascribe tothe lowerand lower-middle classes in parti- 
cular. Nay! you will find that the literary men themselves 
read books much less and write about them much more 
than did their predecessors in slower and quieter days. 
Slower and quieter days !—there, surely, we touch the 
root of the whole mischief. Quite apart from the fact 
that the bent for concentrated study must always have 
been a rather rare bent, even in the days when there 
were no snippets for man’s beguilement, it is quite 
obvious that in an age when the struggle for life has 
become so much keener than ever it was before, and 
demands of the strugglers so much more obstinate 
concentration on the complete art of struggling, to 
take literature as something more than a means of 
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pills for pale people—cannot be at all a strong or general | venue for vast crowds; but alas for the solitary 


tendency. It might be argued that the very concentra- 
tion made necessary by modern competition would 
naturally be kept up, by force of habit, in leisure 
moments. But the theory of ‘‘ change of work” is 
not one in which anybody really believes—anybody, 
that is, who has ever done any work. Moreover, 
the modern concentration on the struggle for life 
jis a peculiar kind of concentration: it is snippety 
in itself. Railways, twopenny tubes, telegrams, 
telephones, and all those other devices by which 
Science, with her helpful smile, has complicated and 
bedevilled the erst simple lot of mankind, all tend to 
cut up life into snippets. The more ‘‘strenuous”’ a life 
be made, the jerkier must it become, and the more 
confirmed a victim to snippetitis he who lives it. And, 
as ‘‘strenuousness”’ is like to go on being intensified 
till mankind ceases prematurely under the strain of it, 
we, superior persons, may as well make up our minds 
that snippet-literature ‘‘ has come” (in its maker’s 
phrase) ‘‘to stay”’, and that our best policy is to grin 
and bear it. After all, we don’t have to read it. And 
whenever we do of our own accord.read a little of it we 
cannot but be interested in it as an index to the needs, 
a peep into the souls, of the greater number of our 
fellow-beings. We are, moreover, in our heart of 
hearts, conscious of an unholy charm in it. And there 
suffuses us suddenly a faint glow of kinship with all 
those others—a queer sensation, unacknowledged, but 
not, } think, unpleasant. 

Snippet-literature is not the isolated phenomenon which 
it has been treated as being by my brethren. A _ neces- 
sary result of modern conditions at large, it has its 
counterparts in many directions. Reading is but one 
of the forms of recreation in which humanity indulges, 
and all the other forms are falling equally under the 
snippet-sway. Take, for example, the form with which 
I deal here, week by week—the recreation that consists 
in sitting for three hours, after nightfall, staring across 
a row of footlights. As the penny weekly magazines 
are to literature, so are the music halls to drama: 
snippets there, ‘‘turns” here, to perform precisely the 
same function of catching your attention for one thing 
and switching it on to another before you know where 
you are. Nor is the triumph of the penny weekly 
magazine more signal than the triumph of the music 
hall. Iwill not go into statistics : they take up too 
much space, and are said to mislead the persons to 
whom they are not altogether unintelligible. Sufficient 
the obvious fact that the music hall is the place to which 
the public gives its constant and spontaneous sup- 
port. The theatre still survives, precariously. But 
it is not really wanted, and in course of time it will 
become the private hobby of a handful of persons whom 
wealth secures from ‘‘ strenuousness ” and who happen 
also to have souls above horse-racing. And then, by 
the way, there will be a chance of something like 
respectable drama. Emancipation from mob-law is 
drama’s crying need. Its present thraldom may not be 
the reason, but is at least a very plausible excuse, for 
the lamentable figure it cuts beside its fellow-arts. 
Meanwhile, the theatre, trying to cater for the many, 
has not for the few even the charm of reflecting what 
the many want. The music hall, on the other hand, 
has this further thing in common with the weekly 
penny magazine, that it does reveal to one, convincingly, 
the secrets of the public’s taste. One refers to it eagerly, 
as to its analogue, for instruction. Alas, it is only 
instruction that one gains. For such amusement—and 
so for such happy sense of kinship—as you and I cull 
in secret from the penny weekly magazine, we look 
vainly in the music hall. The variety show, despite 
its name and aim, has ever this unifying principle, that 
in all its variegations it is portentously and prepos- 
terously dull. 

One evening Jast week, in a studious mood, I went 
to the Empire. Perhaps the unrelieved gloom in which 
my studies were conducted was not due wholly to the 
character of the entertainment itself. Miss Elsie Fay, 
the eleventh item on the programme, is in herself, 
1 believe, a very bright and amusing artist. But my 
faith is not founded on revelation. It rests on hearsay. 
At the Empire she seemed to me—well, I had no 
ympression of her at all. A vast stage is a fit 








performer reduced to the insignificance of a gnat 
in a landscape! Even four gnats do not ‘‘tell” 
much in a landscape. All that I could gather of 
‘“‘The Manhattan Comedy Four” was that even on 
a miniature stage, they would have been insufferably 
tedious. Imagine four men, with elaborately hideous 
disguises, singing sentimental part-songs for several 
minutes! Yet I am told that this is quite a 
common form of entertainment. These two items 
which I have-mentioned were practically the only items 
whose direct appeal was for laughter. Yet the rest 
seemed to me scarcely less gloom-inspiring. ‘‘ Ani- 
mated Pictures” —what a misnomer for a series of 
quivering cold grey photographs, recording in a ghostly 
manner the past processions of which one is so heartily 
sick—ghosts of lifeguardsmen cantering interminably 
past, with glimpses of ghosts of carriages containing 
invisible ghosts of illustrious personages! And who 
would have supposed that the last had not yet been 
seen of that affair called ‘‘the serpentine dance”? Yet 
here it still was at the Empire, gaudier and more pre- 
tentious than ever. And here was a lady, styled 
‘‘ Tllusionist ”’, performing tricks that would not have 
illuded the youngest and least blasé attendant at a 
juvenile party. And here was a trio of gymnasts. 
Gymnasts! Why should able-bodied men thus-devote 
their limbs and lives to the performance of feats 
which can serve no practical purpose, when they 
might be making themselves really useful as railway 
porters, or as steeplejacks, or in some other manly and 
sensible vocation? These gymnasts, at any rate, are 
well paid for their folly, and make fools of themselves 
voluntarily. But you have not even this thought to 
comfort you when the performing dogs make their 
bows! To any lover of dogs, what could be more 
exasperating than the sight otf a dog dancing about in 
the costume of ballet-dancer, or making arithmetical 
calculations on a blackboard ? One is assured that in 
training dogs to do such things no cruelty is used. But 
that does not answer the objection against the un- 
natural stupidity of making them do such things at all. 
And then the ballet! Imagine a ballet for edification, 
a ballet run on Board School lines, with painstaking 
tableaux of scenes in the lives of the various Kings 
Edward—Carnarvon Castle, the Siege of Calais, and so 
forth! A portrait of the present King was being 
upheld by enthusiastic coryphées, amidst tremendous 
plaudits, as I left the building. 

Throughout the evening, for every item, the plaudits 
had been tremendous. The packed audience had been 
enjoying itself uproariously from first to last. It is 
said that the English nation takes its pleasures sadly. 
That is not true. The sadness is in the pleasures 
themselves. 

Max. 


LIFE ASSURANCE PROGRESS. 


Aes the interesting facts which are revealed by 

the official life assurance returns are many which 
exhibit the great progress that is being made by British 
Life offices. The summary contained in the Blue Book 
displays their growth in magnitude, while the returns 
of individual companies prove the increased financial 
strength of many offices. Weare at the moment chiefly 
concerned with the increased volume of business that 
is being transacted. The ordinary British Life offices 
possess between them funds of nearly £250,000,000, 
in addition to the paid-up capital, and fire and other 
funds of companies which transact other classes of 
insurance. The Blue Book issued twenty years ago 
contained for the first time a summary of the accounts 
of all the offices. The funds at that time were only 
4£,130,000,000, so that the increase in twenty years is 
93 per cent. In other words the companies hold £193 
at the present time for every 4100 in their possession 
twenty years ago. 

The relative increase in the premium income is nearly 
the same as in the funds; the increase being 87 per 
cent. in twenty years; the annual amount received by 
the offices for premiums is at the present time about 
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422,000,000. These two items are the best indication 
of the progress that is being made in the magnitude of 
life assurance business, and they demonstrate clearly 
that development is very marked and that the offices 
are winning to an increasing extent the confidence and 
support of the public. 

The amount received as consideration for annuities 
according to the latest Blue Book, when compared with 
the corresponding item of previous years, is rather sug- 
gestive. The amount has fallen off to the extent of 
4,423,000, as compared with the previous year, and is 
more than £600,000 less than has sometimes been 
reported under this heading. It would probably be 
a mistake to assume, because the British offices 
receive so much less for annuities than they formerly 
did, that the popularity of this form of investment were 
decreasing. Most likely the explanation is to be found 
in the fact that the American and Colonial offices, in 
consequence of earning a higher rate of interest, are 
able to quote more favourable terms to annuitants than 
the British companies. The rates of the British offices 
have in a great many cases decreased in recent years 
with the result that the terms have been relatively un- 
attractive to investors. The Colonial and American 
offices may be regarded as quite safe for annuities, and 
their favourable terms have naturally attracted a large 
volume of business. 

The official summary of the assurances in force is 
even more out of date than the summary of the annual 
accounts, but the figures given show that a great 
change has come over the nature of life assurance 
business during the past few years. The total of the 
ordinary assurances in force is £639,000,000, of which 
about 82 per cent. participates in profits, and 18 per 
cent. consists of non-participating policies. The most 
significant feature in these statistics is the enormous 
growth of endowment assurances. Fourteen years 
ago, when a summary of assurances in force was first 
published, these policies constituted Jess than 6 per cent. 
of the total amount. At the present time they form 
more than 23 per cent. of the whole, and, were the 
figures up to date, the proportion would be seen to be 
even larger. 

The popularity of endowment assurances is seen still 
more clearly by a comparison between the amount of 
such policies in force at the present time and fourteen 
years ago. For every £100 of endowment assurance 
in existence then, there is £605 in force now. If the 
comparison is made between participating endowment 
assurance then and now, the difference is even greater, 
being £714 at the present time for every £100 accord- 
ing to the Blue Book of 1888. 

Formerly life assurance policies were regarded chiefly 
as protection for a man’s tamily. At the present time 
they are very largely looked upon as safe and lucrative 
investments, and there are many companies which 
systematically present their policies from an investment 
point of view, and say little or nothing about the advis- 
ability of making provision for others. A well-selected 
life policy, whether on the whole life or endowment 
assurance plan, is undoubtedly an excellent investment. 
The premium charged for a given amount of endow- 
ment assurance is naturally higher than that fora whole 
life policy for a corresponding amount, and as agents 
are usually paid by a commission on premiums, it is 
to their interest to sell policies of the more expensive 
kind. It may, however, be doubted whether the 
present popularity of endowment assurance is altogether 
a good feature. Apart from the tendency of a holder 
of such policies to receive and spend the money 
himself, and thereafter leave his family unprovided for, 
the consequences to a Life office having a large volume 
of this class of assurance are somewhat detrimental. 
The premiums are only payable for a limited number 
of years, with the result that the surplus from interest 
and mortality is relatively less than under whole life 
policies. The business runs off more quickly than 
assurances which only mature at death, and, in order 
to show a continual increase in magnitude, which is the 
desire of most companies, a larger volume of new busi- 
ness becomes necessary, with the frequent result that 
it is paid for at an unduly expensive rate. For these 
and other reasons the popularity of investment, as dis- 
tinct from protection, assurance is to be regretted. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


To the Editor of the SAatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Constantinople. 

Sir,—It is very well to give advice to the Ottoman 
Government and to speak of reforms in Macedonia. 
Most certainly reforms are needed there, but which ? 
Now you have three factors in the three vilayets of 
Kossovo, Salonica and Monastir: the lawful Govern- 
ment, the Christian element, the revolutionary element. 
The lawful Government is bound to do its duty and 
repress rebellion; the Christian element, albeit what 
has been so many times erroneously repeated abroad, 
does not want to create disturbances, but is at the 
mercy of Bulgarian agitators and ringleaders; the 
revolutionary element becoming more and more defiant 
and audacious gets its clue from Sofia and, after kid- 
napping American ladies and extorting a handsome 
ransom from them, assassinates rightand left Greeks and 
Roumanians and starts a campaign of plundering and 
devastating, ransacking and killing with the deliberate 
purpose of inciting the Turks to use reprisals. Their pro- 
gramme may be summed up in three words: murder and 
plunder. Well, all we want to know is which of these 
three factors is the most dangerous to the peace of 
Europe. Is it the Ottoman Government? But it is 
absolutely within its rights when it takes such measures 
as to secure the maintenance of order and tranquillity at 
whatever cost in the disturbed districts of European 
Turkey and besides had it perpetrated outrages or com- 
mitted crimes we would have heard of them, not only in 
some paragraphs of papers or sensational telegrams, but 
in public demonstrations, or on platforms all over the 
world. Yet nothing of the kind has occurred; on the 
contrary several writers in England have been com- 
pelled by their sense of truth to own that the Turkish 
troops in the three vilayets are acting with the utmost 
moderation although provoked in so many ways by 
agitators. 

Now let us see what the Christian sedentary popu- 
lation can be reproached with. Yes there is one 
reproach which they deserve: they are weak and timid 
and they dislike to make a show of their feelings to- 
wards those who are endeavouring to tempt them into 
open rebellion. But weakness, if it may be a short- 
coming, is not a crime, and everyone knows that when 
left alone the Christian peasant in Macedonia far from 
meddling with politics is only and exclusively devoting 
his time to agriculture. In fact he is not and has never 
been a confederate of the revolutionary agents but their 
victim. 

As for the third factor, the revolutionary element, 
everyone knows its crimes, its abominable action, and 
its programme, its unscrupulous and sanguinary 
methods, and its infamy. Well, what is the conclu- 
sion to be drawn from that state of affairs? The con- 
clusion is that reforms must be first of all imposed on 
the Bulgarian malefactors who are every day breaking 
the law in Macedonia. Let them begin and the other 
parts of the problem wiil soon be solved. Let the 
Bulgarian agitators reform and the peace in the Balkan 
Peninsula will be safe enough. This is the reform which 
is urgently needed in Macedonia. 

Unfortunately very few people abroad understand the 
characteristics and the tendency of the different races 
which are inhabiting the Ottoman Empire. For instance 
we find in some fanciful reports published either in 
London or Paris and other European cities that the 
Albanians are clamouring for autonomy and indepen- 
dence and that they want to throw off the Ottoman 
rule. The truth is that Albanians are sincerely and 
thoroughly devoted to the Ottoman Empire and that 
they will not admit of any foreign domination ; they may 
be quarrelsome and troublesome, haughty and pugnaci- 
ous, always ready for a fight or a row with one 
another, but they hate the foreigner and they will 
always side by their sovereign against any aggressor 
and intruder. In fact they are the best soldiers in the 
Turkish army, hot-headed but big-hearted. 

Let us now turn to the inhabitants of Tripoli. How 
many unfounded stories have we read lately with 
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regard to a supposed ill-feeling towards the Empire 
and discontent amongst a few of the tribes? Weare 
aware that some Powers would be only too glad if it 
were true; but the improvement in the condition of the 
vilayet of Tripoli is not expected by the inhabitants to 
come from some ambitious foreign Power. This is not 
at all what they claim; all they wish is that some of 
their requests be attended to by the local authorities ; 
but as far as the maintenance ot Tripoli as part of the 
Ottoman Empire is concerned, there is not one man all 
over the vilayet of Tripoli who is not ready to fight, if 
necessary, against any foreigner who would dare to 
land troops. The patriotism of the Tripoli tribes and 
their magnificent spirit and pluck against any invader 
and in defence of the rights of the Sultan are well 
known on the African continent, and these warriors are 
the best supporters of the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, although agents and adventurers sent to 
Tripoli by some foreign politicians are trying to incite 
Tripolitans to rebel against their Sovereign. But the 
foreign intrigues have not succeeded as yet, neither 
will they ever succeed and for this reason: Tripoli 
intends to remain a trne Mahommedan country under 
the rule of the Sultan-Kalife. 

There is another race belonging to the Ottoman 
Empire, the Armenian race, about which so much has 
been spoken and so much has been written. Most 
certainly many deplorable occurrences have taken place, 
especially in 1895-96; but.no one can truly assert that 
it was because they were Christians that Armenians 
were persecuted and killed ; it was because they had 
organised a huge insurrection which had been prepared 
by their committees abroad and encouraged by some 
fanatics in Europe and America. Neither is it accord- 
ing to facts to state that the order systematically to 
slaughter the Armenians came from the highest head- 
quarters at Constantinople. Armenians never frightened 
the Ottoman Government, neither was there any idea 
of revenge on the part of the authorities ; but a formid- 
able insurrection was spreading all over Asia Minor 
and in other parts of the Empire; the insurgents were 
punished, the rebellion was relentlessly crushed; but 
everyone knows that now amongst the most trusted 
officials of the Porte, at the head of the biggest 
concerns at Constantinople, Armenians are to be found, 
and they serve the Empire with the greatest zeal and 
devotion. 

It is a pity that when misguided critics are speaking 
in England of Bulgarians, Albanians, Tripolitans and 
Armenians they should make speeches at random, mis- 
leading public opinion and discoursing against the true 
interests of Great Britain in the Near East. 

The Ottoman nation has the greatest regard for 
England with the grateful remembrance of the services 
rendered to Turkey by British statesmen and soldiers 
and the most sincere wish of every Osmanli is to 
expose and explain the real situation of the Empire 
to English politicians and writers. SADIK. 


AMERICA OUT OF PERSPECTIVE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


New York City, 4 October, 1902. 

Sir,—Your review of my book, ‘‘The American 
Invaders” (London: Grant Richards) has reached me 
while passing through New York. I have no intention 
to answer the abundant abuse of your critic. But 
apart from abuse and mere contradictions, he brings 
forward counter statements on certain points. May I 
reply to them ? 

First, he tries to prove that the Americans have had 
no success in their attempt to control our tobacco 
trade. It is unfortunate for him that his effort was 
followed a few days later by an official announcement 
of a merger of the British trust and the English branch 
of the American trust, with twelve American directors 
to six English, and with the American leader as 
President. 

Secondly, I am accused of writing nonsense because 
I had forebodings about the success of the system of 
electric traction adopted by the London County Council. 
Nonsense or not, my forebodings were shared by many 








leading traction experts in England. The responsible 
officials of the County Council have recently modified 
their plans in important details to meet the difficulties 
which I, with others, foresaw. 

Next, your critic declares my statement that we pay 
America £3 15s. for every “£1 America pays us for 
commercial products astonishing. To treat him more 
fairly than he has done me, let me quote his words 
exactly. ‘‘ Everyone who has studied the question at 
all knows that the excess of exports from America to 
this country is rendered necessary to pay interest on 
English investments in the United States, freight earned 
by English vessels, and expenses of Americans in 
England.” 

So far from everyone knowing this to be true, I claim 
that it is utter nonsense. The expenses of a few 
thousand American tourists each summer in England 
can be left out of consideration in dealing with an 
annual excess of several hundred millions of dollars. 
Of freights, your critic ought to be aware that while 
considerably over half of the American exports and 
imports are carried on ships flying the British flag, a 
large and steadily increasing number of these British 
registered boats are owned by American capitalists. 
Practically no American fleets are British owned. For 
this there is a simple economic reason, into which I 
need not now enter. 

‘Interest on British investments” your critic puts 
foremost. It is so notorious as to need no proof that 
in recent years the American financial debt to England 
has partly been paid off, and has partly been counter- 
balanced by heavy American investments in England. 
The Morgan flotation of part of the British war loan, 
the American factories erected here, the arrangements 
made by the City National Bank of New York to enable 
our Government bonds to be readily dealt with there 
all help. to demonstrate this. The declining power of 
British investors in American railroads and breweries 
illustrates the same point. 

Now, Sir, if the supposed fact which, according to 
your critic, ‘‘everyone who has studied the subject 
knows ”, is true, the excess of imports from America 
over exports to there should be Jess now than 
formerly. What is the fact? In 1880 the excess 
came to £,48,000,000: in 1900 it had mounted up 
to 474,000,000. 

And so I might go on through point after point. 
But I think I have said enough to show you and your 
readers what weight is to be placed on the reviewer’s 
judgment. And 1 would like in conclusion to protest 
against a code of literary ethics which allows a critic to 
imply one has said what one never thought of saying. 
In more than one case in his brief review, your critic 
censured me for opinions which nothing that I have 
written, either in the book under review or elsewhere, 
justified him in attributing to me. Such tactics may 
be ‘‘smart”, but frankly, to my mind they are not 
honest. 

Yours faithfully, 


F. A. McKEnzIE. 


| We have not the smallest objection to Mr. McKenzie’s 
protesting ; every writer protests against an adverse 
review of his book; but some have the wisdom to 
keep their protests to themselves. We will put 
Mr. McKenzie right on one or two points of fact. 
Mr. McKenzie announces a ‘‘merger” of the Im- 
perial Tobacco Company with Ogdens “‘ with twelve 
American directors to six English”. As a fact, the 
American trust has had to retire from Britain and sell 
out its British interests to the Imperial Company. Mr. 
McKenzie has confused this British success with \the 
formation of a new company to conduct the foreign 
trade of both the American and British trusts, the 
number of directors presumably representing the pro- 
portion of business contributed. We must therefore 
decline to take him as an authority on the more con- 
tested subject of British investments in America. So 
far as repayment has taken place it has been effected in 
the form of exports causing part of the increase which 
puzzled so many, and we have reinvested the capital. 
Even if all Mr. Mackenzie’s conclusions were true, 
which we do not admit, he still commits a fallacy in con- 
sidering our American trade by itself instead of in rela- 
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tion to our total trade. This is why he gets his picture 
out of perspective. According to American official 
Statistics Great Britain exported in 1g01—2 £230,000,000 
of manufactures or say £6 per head of population 
while the United States exported £80,000,000 of manu- 
factures or £1 per head of population—and the Ameri- 
can exports were less than in the previous year by 
2,500,000.—Ep. S. R.] 


GREEK VOTIVE OFFERINGS. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Perse School, Cambridge. 


Dear Sir,—Again I must repeat: my statement as 
to date referred to the bronze axes found in the 
Dictzan cave. I did not imply that axes of that type 
were not Mycenzan. On the contrary, I referred to 
some actually found at Mycenz, and traced the type 
back to the stone age. On p. 115 of the ‘Annual ”, 
the Geometric period is given as the latest stage in the 
Cave’s history. Your Reviewer has overlooked the 
similar axes of Olympia and Lysi which are of this date 
also. I accept your Reviewer’s correction of ‘‘ explorers 
state” to ‘‘explorer states”; I trust he will have the 
same frankness, and admit that he has misapprehended 
the statements he criticises in my book. 

In closing the correspondence, I beg leave to remind 
you that your Reviewer has wandered from the original 
points at issue, which are these. (1) There is evidence 
for a currency in axes now in Africa and formerly in 
the Greek area; in the former it is a fact, therefore it 
cannot be a preposterous theory inthe latter. Whether 
the Dictzsan axes are of the ninth century or the roth 
this statement holds good. (2) The dedication of axes 
to a deity does not prove what deity they are dedicated 
to, because axes of the labrys type are dedicated to 
Zeus, Apollo, and Artemis, and of other types to Hera, 
Athena, and others. The former position depends on 
the researches of Ridgeway and Temple; the latter is 
one of the results ot my own investigation. This is 
part of a wider deduction, which may be stated thus: 
There is no evidence whatever for the dedication of 
attributes to a deity because they were his attributes, 
until the Roman age. The assumption that they were 
so dedicated is made, without proof, by most writers 
who have alluded to the subject of Votive Offerings. 


Yours faithfully, 
W. H. D. Rouse. 


[(1) Mr. Rouse writes in his letter published in the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, 11 October: ‘‘ Where is my mis- 
take ? I have said that the Dicteean axes are later than 
the Mycenzan period, and that is what the explorers 
say.” It is zo¢ what the explorer says. (2) The African 
axes do not resemble the Dictzean either in type, age or 
surroundings. (3) The Saturpay Review has said 
nothing about ‘‘ the dedication of attributes to a deity.” 
Ep. S.R.| 


INACCURACIES OF AUTHORS. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


London, 5 October. 


Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. F. F. Montague, in your 
issue of 4 October, takes Thackeray to task, under the 
above heading, for putting the expression ‘“‘ Littlego”’ 
into the mouth of an Oxford undergraduate, Jim 
Crawley in ‘‘ Vanity Fair”. Itis true that nowadays 
the expression is only in use at Cambridge, the correct 
modern Oxford slang name for Responsions being, of 
course, ‘‘ Smalls”’. 

But I doubt if this was always so. Cuthbert Bede, 
the authority, in fiction, on Oxford speech, manners 
and customs, speaks of ‘‘ Mr. Four-in-hand Fosbrooke 
. . . making a very laudable (but, as it proved, futile) 
endeavour to ‘get through his Smalls’ or, in other 
words, to pass his Little-go Examination” (‘‘ Verdant 
Green”, Part Il. ch. ii. p. 107) and again of Mr. 
Bouncer as ‘‘ going in for his Degree, alias Greatgo, 
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alias Greats, and our hero for his first examination in 
literis humanioribus, alias Responsions, alias Littlego, 
alias Smalls ” (Part II. ch. xi. p. 179). 

These passages seem to show that at the period of 
Mr. Verdant Green’s residence the new slang expres- 
sion ‘‘ Smalls” was being gradually substituted for the 
older one ‘‘ Littlego””’. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


MT has 


PASSENGERS’ AND SERVANTS’ SAFETY 
APPLIANCES ON RAILWAYS. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


35 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Sir,—In 1843 there were 23,466,896 passengers 
carried on the railways of the United Kingdom, rail- 
ways then being established in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. During eight years (1870-1878) 4,000 
passengers were either killed or injured, i.e. at the 
rate of 500 per annum, from collisions occurring 
between passenger trains and goods trains alone, 
excluding every other passenger (and they were 
thousands) killed or injured in other collisions. It 
was during this period that the Railway Commission 
of 1874 was appointed and sat, and made its mind 
known very plainly on the necessity of safety appli- 
ances for passengers, and urged prompt adoption of 
block signals, automatic continuous brakes and other 
mechanical appliances on railways. 

By 30 June, 1875, the cost of railway accidents to the 
companies for the twelve months to that date was no 
less than -£600,0c0, as compensation for personal 
injuries of passengers and for losses and damage of 
goods in transit. This, of course, does not include the 
damage to rolling stock and to the permanent way 
incurred in accidents where there is injury to life or 
limb, neither did it include the innumerable small acci- 
dents of daily occurrence, the costs of which, even at 
that date, were considerable, and it is probably not far 
short of the mark to state that the total cost of acci- 
dents and losses to railway companies at that date was 
at least one million per annum (‘‘ Railway News,” 
1875). 

a ae years after this the ‘‘ Railway News” of 
7 July, 1900, commenting on the result of legislative 
intervention, says that the immense passenger traffic 
then carried ‘‘with an almost infinitesimal amount 
of injury and casualties, but with a maximum of 
comfort, speed and punctuality”... ‘‘ could not 
have been performed but for the improvements which 
have been effected” as the result of legislation 
for passengers ; and it most opportunely quoted the 
opinion of Sir Henry Tyler, written twenty years 
before that ‘‘the additional outlay yet required for 
further accommodation and improved apparatus, though 
large in total amount, will be merely fractional as 
regards the total capital, and will afford the means of 
inducing and conveying increased traffic, of saving in 
payments by way of compensation, and of effecting 
greater economy in working; so that it will, on the 
whole, be beneficial in a pecuniary sense to the 
companies”. 

How completely the forecast of Sir Henry Tyler was 
justified in respect of the value of safety appliances, 
whether looked at from a financial basis or from the 
standpoint of humanity is wonderfully shown by the 
records published in the Board of Trade returns for 
1901. Here we find that there was not a single 
passenger killed by collisions between trains during 
that year. This, if we take into consideration the large 
number of season tickets now held in this country, 
means that, at the least, three thousand millions of 
passenger journeys or nearly ten times more than was 
the case thirty years ago have been made during the 
year without the death of a single passenger by 
collision as the direct result of a generous adoption 
of safety appliances on their passengers’ behalf. 
What these safety appliances for passengers have 
also saved the companies in the matter of compensa- 
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tion for injuries and damage to goods, and also at 
the present time in compensation to servants, it is 
impossible to estimate, but it must be over ten 
millions of money. 

In 1875 I discussed this question with the Earl of 
Aberdeen, the late Earl de Ja Warr and the late Mr. 
Galt all members of the 1874 Commission. 

They expressed a strong opinion as to the urgency 
of the matter of railway servants’ accidents and their 
regret that the terms of reference of that Commission 
did not include it—but at last in 1902swe are about to 
witness a like slow-going and tardy improvement for 
the railway servants realising far greater traffic 
advantages and money-saving with goods. 1872 was 
the first year of which returns were made by the 
railways of accidents to railway servants engaged 
in the actual manipulation of goods traffic. Since then 
the loss of life and injuries have mounted up by tens of 
thousands and literally a generation of sharehclders 
have unwittingly suffered heavily in dividends. How 
dangerous this shunting is will be perceived, if we 
compare the war results in South Africa with the 
Shunters’ Record, given by the Royal Commission of 
1900, of 78 per 1,000 men killed or injured on railways 
of the United Kingdom every year. Had the 448,435 
soldiers engaged in the war in South Africa only been 
shunters on English railways, their total record in 
killed and wounded alone, excluding those who died of 
disease, would have reached 69,888, or more than 50 
per cent. in excess of the entire army return of 44,771, 
which includes death from disease. 

The Royal Commission of 1900 recommended many 
improvements for servants’ safety, and the Act of that 
year indicated most of them, whilst the Board of Trade 
Rules 1902 should ensure their ultimate and general 
adoption by 1913. 

Tthere remains only one subject directly recommended 
by that Royal Commission for decision, viz. :—Auto- 
matic couplings, an appliance which will secure 
railways very large traffic advantages, and in one of the 
most dangerous of dangerous employments of the 
United Kingdom prove as great a blessing to railway 
servants as safety appliances tor passengers have proved 
in their case. » That this is practically assured can be 
judged by the following results attained on the United 
States railroads :— 

The successive reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the years 1893 to 1ga1 inclusive show 
that within that period the number of men killed and 
injured when engaged in coupling and uncoupling 
vehicles has fallen by 63 per cent. in killed and 80 per 
cent. in injured. The total number of men whose lives 
and limbs have been saved since 1893 having been over 
44,000 men, whilst the returns for 3pJuly 1902 now 
coming in show that these totals now exceed 51,000 
men. 

The Commissioners’ Report, dated 17 January 1902, 
testifies concerning time saved in the despatch of traffic, 
showing that yards which five years ago were taxed to 
their utmost capacity have been able by automatic 
couplers and better brakes to accommodate a large in- 
crease of traffic without extending them, and I repeat 
what I have publicly declared over and over again that 
there is for the railway shareholders of the United 
Kingdom over armillion a year in dividends in the adop- 
tion of automatic couplings. The millions shareholders 
might have had are missed beyond recall and still as 
each year passes other millions are missed, whilst delay 
increases that final outlay which eventually has to be 
expended and to-day is already double that of twenty 
years ago and in ten years from now will be trebled. 

It is the system in the United Kingdom which is at 
fault; no single person or group of persons hold the 
blame. Increasingly day by day is unity of action in 
adopting the best of all appliances essential and if it 
cannot be had voluntarily it should, as in the United 
States, be made compulsory and above all simultaneous 
throughout the Kingdom. In that way alone can rail- 
way shareholders ever hope for years to reap the 
undoubted advantages and pecuniary benefits which 
long ago should have been their portion. 


Yours faithfully, 
T. A. BROCKELBANK. 





REVIEWS. 


BALZAC. 


‘‘The Two Young Brides.” 
French of Honoré de Balzac. 
Introduction by Henry James. 
mann. 1902. 7s. 6d. 


HIS ‘‘Century of French Romance” published by 
Mr. Heinemann grows more and more interest- 
ing; and, if we complain that a series which devotes 
one volume to Dumas pére and only one to Balzac is 
not a series that can be said to sin on the side of too 
careful a regard for proportion, we must in the same 
breath admit that it would be hard to do otherwise. 
Dumas was a writer for boys, young and old; Balzac 
was emphatically a writer for men; and Mr. Edmund 
Gosse in arranging this series had to consider both 
men and boys. At the present moment, when the 
problem play and the novel with a purpose have driven 
us to the verge of suicide, perhaps it is the boy in us, 
not the man, who is best worth while catering for. 
Some of us, while not in the least grudging Dumas his 
little exhibition, might have liked to have a great deal 
more of Balzac ; but we must put up with what we can 
get in these days of ‘‘ Tit-Bits” and ‘‘ Answers” and 
‘* Daily Mails” and rest thankful that we can get any- 
thing at all. Here at any rate we have a series which 
in its necessarily rough fashion does really give us an 
idea of what the French have been doing in the way of 
novel-writing during the past hundred years. 

Where we imagine we have areal ground for com- 
plaint is the choice of ‘‘ The Memoirs of Two Young 
Brides” to represent Balzac. Surely some finer, more 
splendidly planned novel than this might have been 
found to show the English people who have not hitherto 
read Balzac, who perhaps have been afraid of him, 
what unheard-of powers were possessed by the greatest 
novelist France has yet produced. That ‘‘surely” is 
no argument has often been said; but to name only 
two of his works ‘‘surely”’ both ‘‘ Pere Goriot ” and 
*‘ Eugénie Grandet ” far surpass in every kind of intérest 
the “Two Young Brides”. This is not only a patent 
fact, but a fact which can be explained in the easiest 
possible manner. Nevertheless we hasten to repeat 
that we are none the less grateful for what has been 
given us. 

To this volume Mr. Henry James has written an in- 
troduction which is scarcely worthy of Mr. Henry 
James. It is neither an effective defence of Balzac—if 
he needed any defence—nor a courageous assertion of 
his positive qualities. It is a most subtle attempt to 
analyse a character who was, is, and always will be, 
incapable of being analysed. It is true that the 
chemist can go to some shore of the Atlantic Ocean, 
in one second fill his test-tubes with a few drops of its 
mighty waters, and a few hours later tell uS the con- 
stituent parts. That done we know the constituent 
parts of a few drops of the Atlantic Ocean: of the 
Atlantic Ocean itself in all its vastness and depth, its 
currents and storms and strange effects of sunlight on 
its surface, we know nothing more than before.. Mr. 
James has applied the test-tube method to Balzac, and 
with singularly unhappy results. He takes him book 
by book, which is to say drop by drop, and tries to 
account for the various things he finds in each. Of 
the real Balzac and all 4zs vastness and depth he tells 
us nothing, and, to say truth, seems to care nothing. 
In fact the analysis is so subtle, so laboriously carried 
out, that at the end of the essay we are left wondering 
whether there was anything whatever in Balzac worth 
analysing. The conclusion, if conclusion it can be 
called, is that Balzac was either an historian with a 
certain gift of novel-writing or a novelist with a pre- 
ponderating gift for history. 

And just here Mr. James lands himself in a difficulty, 
a difficulty of which, to do him justice—and who would 
wish to do other than the fullest justice to Mr. James ?— 
he is himself quite cognisant. Mr. James wonders 
how Balzac, who appeared to live for years in his 
study, who seemed never to wander in the larger world 
around him, could have Jearnt enough of the actual 
facts of life to be a genuine historian. Yet if he was 
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not a genuine historian—after his own manner—Mr. 
James’ hypothesis falls to the ground. Now an historian 
is a man who records facts and in the finer cases 
interprets them. An historian may not be an interpreter, 
but he must at the very beginning know his facts. If 
Balzac did not know, could not have known, his facts, 
then he could have been no historian. What then 
becomes of Mr. James’ hypothesis, what value attaches 
to his judgment? Naturally one would say, the 
hypothesis is valueless, the judgment need not be 
considered. 

But in reading most carefully—and most hard 
reading it is+-Mr. James’ essay it occurred to us that 
perhaps due care had not been taken to ascertain the 
facts of Balzac’s own life. What we know of Balzac is 
stuff mainly learnt on hearsay. We have been told that 
he shut himself up in his study for the greater part of 
each day ; and if he did this, he must assuredly have 
evolved his picture of French life out of his own inner 
consciousness. But before accepting any theory so 
absurd, might we not think for a moment of Balzac’s 
undeniable knowledge of thousands of things, might 
we not remember that, tremendous worker with the pen 
though he was, he may often have made expeditions in 
search of material? Our own belief is that he gathered 
his material, first, during his early years, before he had 
settled down to a literary life, and, second, in his walks 
about Paris and during probably countless visits to the 
provinces. He lived a solitary life, so that no one can 
tell us anything about him that we can absolutely 
accept as truth; he was not a babbler like Dumas, 
so that we have not in his own handwriting any 
account of how he built up his stories. Yet we 
have the undeniable fact that he knew Parisian 
and provincial life; and there seems to us not the 
slightest need to build up elaborate theories to account 
for his astounding knowledge. How careful he was 
in getting up his facts is shown by a note he 
appended to ‘* The Peasantry”. Even Zola could not 
have been more conscientious. ‘‘ He (Balzac) takes 
the liberty of stating here that he has in his study the 
uniforms of the Republic, the Empire, and the Restora- 
tion ; a complete collection of the military costumes of 
every country which has fought with France as an 
enemy or asvan ally; and more military works on the 
wars of 1792-1815 than any Marshal of France.” 

To us, then, there is no mystery about Balzac’s 
seemingly illimitable knowledge of France. All the 
great men in fiction or in drama, as Professor Dowden 
remarks in his ‘‘ Shakespeare”, have this trick of 
absorbing the material which they afterwards weave 
into new designs; and if Balzac saw as much in 
twenty-four hours as most men would see in twenty- 
four years, there is no puzzle in the matter—it is only 
to say he was Balzac, it was because he had his power 
of rapid sight and assimilation that he was Balzac. 
He wanted to paint a picture of life—meaning thereby 
French life: for he knew no other—and without Zola’s 
notebooks and lead pencils he gathered together the 
stuff, looked at it ‘“‘through a temperament”, and 
set to work. And what a temperament! It is here 
that the puzzle begins. Noman, not even a second 
Balzac, may hope to understand Balzac. Every phase 
of life possessed interest and beauty for him; so strong 
was his instinct for the art which he could not but 
choose for his life-work that he could look on nothing 
without the immediate desire to translate it into words 
and set it on paper. Not for him any more than for his 
successor, Zola, the delight in shaping phrases: the 
phrase he found might be uncouth, but if it flashed 
across his mental vision the thing he had seen—with 
the added colour of his temperament—he was content. 
It was not a joyous temperament, though doubtless his 
view of things gave him infinite joy. After all, if there 
is beauty in a sunlit spring morning, or in the summer 
moonlight, there is also a beauty in a ‘‘ highway ona 
dull day” (as he himself remarks in the ‘‘ Two Young 
Brides”’), and there is a more splendid beauty still on 
the highways, the highways of beautiful France, 
when the cold, damp winds of autumn scatter the 
faded leaves to the leaden skies. It was the sombre 
autumn beauty of nature and of life that he best loved 
—he even seemed to develop an abnormal love of the 
sordid. The dull pensions of Montmartre and the 
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Latin Quarter, the ghastly village streets when on a 
rainy day there is not a human being, not a sign of 
life, to be seen—these things filled his soul with 
a strange delight ; and he so rendered them that we 
share the delight with him. His old families may be 
tedious and out of date ; his humour may be ponde rous ; 
but the aspects of life which he knew best and liked 
best are there for our everlasting pleasure. 

He belonged to the race of French giants which 
ended the other day with Zola—the men who dared 
to plan on a huge scale and had the courage and the 
physical and mental energy to carry their schemes 
through. He had no serious philosophy of life; no 
‘‘message’’, to bring to the world : merely he saw life 
and was filled with an instinctive passion to interpret 
it in words. Constantly he worries us with his inter- 
minable details, we long to skip; sometimes we 
wonder how many people have read straight through 
‘‘The Peasantry”; yet he holds us, because he is 
painting life with inexhaustible energy and freshness 
of interest, and makes us feel that..we are indeed 
seeing life. He had no gift for constructing plots , and 
he had no need of it: his natural gift enabled him 
instinctively to select enough to fill up his picture. 
He is the most colossal literary figure that France has 
produced ; and when we are inclined to think that he 
was very French, it behoves us to remember that 
Shakespeare, Milton, Fielding, Thackeray and Dickens 
were very, very English, and that Dante was as Italian 
as Cervantes was Spanish. An author is none the 
worse for belonging to his own nation. And, to hark 
back to one of Mr. Henry James’ points, namely that 
the money question is always prominent in Balzac’s 
stories, may we not remark that in France, since the 
Revolution, the question of money has always been 
uppermost in the minds of all the classes whom he 
pictured? Henever wrote more truly than when he 
described the selfishness of those who had wealth and 
the terrible covetousness of those who had not. The 
characters in the ‘‘Two Brides” are as near to being 
puppets as Balzac could make them. Six such perfect 
people as the two girls, the two husbands, and the 
father and mother ot Louise never before had all the 
life compressed out of them between the covers of a 
ponderous book. The epistolary form is always an 
exasperating one; and it is here even worse than 
usual, for Balzac had not the lightness of touch nor 
the ready sparkling spontaneous wit to create the 
correspondence of two gay young girls, just come 
into the big world out of school. The facilities for 
analysis of character are limited; and when analysis 
does come in the characters fly out: one perceives not 
the characters, but Balzac. If it is not the dullest of 
Balzac’s novels, certainly there are more than a dozen 
possessing greater interest. 





AN APPRECIATION OF TUSCANY. 


“Ina Tuscan Garden.” London: Lane. 1902. 55. net. 


as is a remarkably interesting book. The writer, 
while clinging to anonymity, makes no secret of 
her age or sex. She is a Signora and no longer young, 
and has lived fourteen years in the Villino of what is 
evidently a well-known villa in the environs of Florence. 
Indeed so precise are {some of the details with which 
the book abounds that we should suppose it would be 
an easy task for any resident in Florence to penetrate 
the veil of her anonymity : the owner of the big villa is 
an Austrian banker, it used to belong to the British 
Minister to the Grand Ducal Court: here are indica- 
tions sufficiently precise to take an old Florentine 
straight up to the gates of this Tuscan garden. 

The spirit in which the book is written is unpleasant 
and uncomfortable to a degree, but its interest never 
flags fora moment. And this is in a great measure 
due to the style which, if not without roughness and 
an occasional slip, is vigorous, direct, incisive and 
always apposite. Indeed if the writer is not already a 
distinguished member of the guild of letters, she might 
have been had she so willed. It is easy to see how much 
she has read and how well; the literary flavour is 
pleasant to the taste, while her knowledge is never 
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purposely aired or forced on the attention. She has 
the gift of vivid unaffected description which holds the 
attention even when employed on the uninteresting 
details of the servant question or the garden; there 
are some pages about her parrots and cats which are 
quite thrilling, while the accounts of her wanderings 
abroad recall Mrs. Stisted at her best. 

The real interest of the book lies in the fact that 
it is an extraordinarily direct presentment of character 
done without any art: indeed we doubt if this strong- 
minded lady quite realises how vividly she has painted 
her own portrait. It is an iateresting portrait cer- 
tainly, but it would have shown up better, say, with 
wild Cumberland for a background rather than highly 
civilised Tuscany. She does not like Tuscany and the 
Tuscans. Her book abounds in abuse of the place 
and the people, of the national religion, of the harm- 
less necessary lotto, of the Tuscan’s sturdy refusal to 
be denationalised on his own soil—there is even abuse 
of the best class in Tuscany, the peasantry. The 
Signora is obviously out of her element in Tuscany. 
She is very keen about comfort, indeed about sub- 
stantial comfort; after fourteen years in the country 
she is not yet rid of the scourge of afternoon tea. 
Now the Tuscan people being still permeated with 
the Christian ideal are apt to regard the love of 
comfort as something of a vice. The body is not of 
the same account in Tuscany as in, say, Cumberland. 
Then instead of a Tuscan, a Scotch maid is at the 
head of this British ménage, while its inmates have to 
bow the knee to the great god Method at every minute 
ofthe day. No wonder that a new servant, on the 
morning after her entry into the house, ‘‘ was found 
wandering about the passages with her bundle under 
her arm, in a state bordering on distraction. ‘ Let me 
go, only let me get out of this house,’ was the burden 
of hercry”. It would very much puzzle us to know 
why the writer continues to live in Tuscany had she 
not, with characteristic candour, herself given us the 
reason: ‘‘it is Italy”, she cries. ‘There is no more 
to be said”. And we need say no more. It would of 
course be easy to subject most of the Signora’s out- 
spoken views to equally outspoken criticism, but we 
have no mind for the task in the case of a book 
which we have so thoroughly enjoyed, and which is 
natural, well-written, and interesting from beginning to 
end. Much that she says about gardening, engaging 
servants, taking houses, and laying in provisions, will 
be very enlightening to new comers, butif after a short 
stay they do not think very differently about Tuscany 


and the Tuscans they will best consult the interests of | 


the public peace, the welfare of the natives and their 
own happiness, by a speedy return to the comforts and 
pleasures of Old England. 





THE PRIEST IN IRELAND. 


‘* Priests and People in Ireland.” By Michael J. F. 
McCarthy. Dublin: Hodgesand Figgis. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall. 1902. 7s. 6d. 


()F Mr. McCarthy we know nothing except that he 
wrote a book called ‘‘ Five Years in Ireland”, 
in which a good deal of sound observation and shrewd 
criticism was overlaid by a petulance and want of 
balance that repelled many readers, and that (as we 
gathered from that book) he is a Roman Catholic 
barrister, educated at Trinity College, Dublin, who dis- 
agrees with the majority of his co-religionists on several 
important points, and conceives that, since the times 
are out of joint, the mantle of Hamlet has fallen 
upon him. He has now produced a work on the 
relations of priests and people, which has evidently 
been compiled at the cost of great labour, and pub- 
lished at the cost of considerable courage. The 
moment of its appearance is not very happy : the policy 


of persecution inaugurated in France by M. Combes | 


has not disposed those of us who value the importance 
of religion in modern life to look with favour on sweep- 
ing philippics directed against the Church of Rome. 
How far a sincere Roman Catholic, as Mr. McCarthy 
professes to be, is logically justified in some of the 


criticisms on the Roman system made in this book | 
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is not for us to decide. Certainly few Irish Protestants 
of standing would in these days care to speak quite im 
this manner of the Church which commands the devo- 
tion of the majority of their countrymen. For this very 
reason, however, the book is interesting. Parnell, a 
Protestant, realised that he must be far more careful 
in his comments on the Irish priesthood than was. 
O’Connell ‘the Liberator”. A loyal Roman Catholic 
might criticise with considerable effect certain defects 
and blemishes of which all educated residents in 
Ireland are keenly aware. But we fear that Mr. 
McCarthy’s wholesale denunciations of the priest- 
hood will at the outset alienate his co-religionists, 
and will simply furnish texts to those wild 
‘“‘ Protestant”? demagogues who are—though this is 
not the ordinary opinion—more influential in English 
than in Irish public life. Let us say once for all that 
we are convinced that Mr. McCarthy is thoroughly 
sincere, that he is not deliberately malicious, and 
that he refrains almost altogether from personalities. 
Further, he does not impugn the morality of the Irish 
priesthood. He simply thinks and says that the Roman 
Catholic priests in Ireland as a body cripple the initia- 
tive and self-reliance of the people, so weaken the 
national character by the ascendency which they secure 
over the young that the three curses of the country 
‘‘drink crime and politics” obtain an easy hold on 
the adults, and finally that they cause an enormous 
economic drain on the national life. If this thesis can 
be established, it constitutes a subject that vitally con- 
cerns the United Kingdom. Very much of the book 
however deals with matters in which, as it seems to 
us, it would be impertineace for a non-Roman critic 
to interfere. The relations between priest and flock as 
regards some of the most important sides of human 
lite must be settled within the Romancommunion. Mr. 
McCarthy has evidently mixed much with Protestants,. 
and he admires, with considerable reason, the way in 
which the (disestablished) Church of Ireland has 
admitted its laity to a share in church government, and 
the atmosphere of free discussion which exists amongst 
Irish Presbyterians. But Presbyterian ministers have 
never claimed, and Church of Ireland clergymen are at 
any rate not considered by their congregations to hold, 
the priestly office in the sense in which it is possessed 
by Roman Catholic priests. This very elementary fact 
seems to be ignored in the book. 

It is not a very readable volume, because it attempts 
a county-to-county visitation of Ireland, comparing the 
enrolled forces of the Roman Church, male and female,. 
with the number of officials and Government servants. 
It parades statistics of vice and crime side by side with 
numerical statements of priests regular and secular. 
It seems to us that this particular method is in any 
case rather childish, and that any critic of any Christian 
community with a large mass of nominal members 
could use it with equal ease against any body of 
ministers of religion. Presbyterianism would certainly 
come no better than Roman Catholicism out of such a 
comparison. 

One or two points, however, were certainly worth 
making. In the first place the growing wealth of the 
Roman Church in Ireland contrasts very sharply with 
the poverty of many of its members. Villages of very 
wretched houses contain very elaborate churches. It 
must at the same time be remembered that in sacred 
architecture the Irish Roman Catholics have a good 
deal of leeway to make up. The ancient churches are 
no longer theirs, and for various reasons they have had 
little chance of establishing adequate new ones until 
quite recently. Very possibly they are overdoing the 
process at present. But a critic, who starts on a purely 
material basis and seems to regard money devoted ad 
maiorem Dei gloriam as purely wasted unless its donors 
are in a position of affluence, misunderstands the whole 
position. We have reason to know that very poor 
Irish Roman Catholics are heavily charged—for given 
their beliefs the contributions are voluntary only in 
name—in proportion to their means for the maintenance 
of their religion. But we doubt whether the very 
many well-to-do members of the faith contribute as. 
much to their Church proportionately as members of the 
Church of Ireland. Apart from purely religious objects, 
we may say that Roman Catholic friends have lamented 
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to us that their people notoriously lag behind Pro- 
testants in their gifts to works of genera! benevolence. 
The material position of the Irish middle-classes has, 
we are glad to say, improved enormously during the 
last half-century, and it is pure nonsense to suppose 
that the priests squeeze ‘‘ strong farmers” and profes- 
sional men, though they do undoubtedly—and quite 
naturally—encourage large bequests to the service of 
their Church. 

By his omissions rather than his assertions Mr. 
McCarthy does grave injustice to his priests. Very 
many of them might do far more than at present—we 
are glad to see that the Bishops are becoming alive to 
the question—to stop drunkenness. As it is, we doubt 
whether the Irishman drinks more than the Scot or 
the Englishman, and he is certainly far more gentlemanly 
in his cups. And if we set’drink on one side, the moral 
force of the Irish priesthood can hardly be over- 
estimated. They who-know rural life in the two 
islands will appreciate the power which has made, and 
keeps, the Irish peasantry the best in Europe in the 
matter of sexual morality. 

There is really no pleasing our author in some respects. 
At one moment he taxes the Irish priests with neglect of 
industrial development, then because some of these same 
priests have co-operated heartily in the recent indus- 
trial movement, he attacks the Government at large 
and Mr. Horace Plunkett in particular for lending 
their support to ecclesiastical ascendency! The Irish 
priesthood, of course, occupies a curious political 
position. It is very largely recruited from the farming 
classes, and many of its members have been in hearty 
sympathy with the land agitation which has aspired to 
benefit their fathers and brothers. But its whole 
nature forbids it to be a revolutionary force. It cannot 
feel much enthusiasm for a body like the British House 
of Commons, but it has unsparingly denounced secret 
societies. It is not unfair, we believe, to say that it 
has held converse with the Government as a power 
controlling the voice of the people, and strengthened 
its position with the people by its alleged influence 
with the Government. Its attitude on higher education 
has not always been wise. But although on supreme 
occasions. it has put forth great political pressure 
and attained an immediate object by somewhat illegiti- 
mate weapons, it would be the greatest possible mis- 
take to suppose that the priest controls Irish politics. 
He has, we suspect, often been obliged to go much 
farther than he wished in order to retain any hold at 
all upon excited politicians of his creed. Again, there 
is a good deal more free criticism on the priests current 
among the Irish laity than the untravelled reader of 
“Priests and People ” would imagine. 

The Church of Rome in Ireland has been steadily 
gaining in wealth and dignity, but she has perhaps not 
advanced in tolerance. We do not in the least suggest 
that any spirit of persecution has appeared, but we fear 
that priests are on the whole less disposed than they 
were to co-operate with ministers of other religions in 
charitable and reformatory work, and that they are 
more and more disposed to discourage close intercourse 
between meinbers of their own and other denomina- 
tions. Yet we have often been amused at the wild 
ideas current in England as to the supposed friction 
in daily life between Irish Protestants and Roman 
Catholics. 

It is very dangerous to generalise about such a body 
as the Irish priests, and Mr. McCarthy seems to us to 
be very fond of generalising—possibly because of his 
laudable wish to avoid personalities. Further, his 
criticism is purely destructive. There is, as he points 
. out, a lamentable want of backbone, of moral courage, 
in Ireland. It will not be remedied by attempting 
roughly to depose the priest from a position which he 
has earned by his own merits. We are not very 
favourably impressed by some of the current specimens 
of ‘‘emancipated” or Americanised Irishmen. And 
perhaps, as Mr. McCarthy entertains such a firm con- 
viction that the priest is the enemy of rational progress, 
he will allow us to cite a trivial incident which seems to 
us to bear a moral. In a certain Munster village a 
very successful reading-room and Temperance Society, 
with a brass band, was inaugurated and managed by 
the Catholic Curate, a man who believed in and 


exercised personal influence to an extent that would 
shock a doctrinaire. When he was promoted, his suc- 
cessor took no interest in the society, which was left to 
the blessings of self-government. A fundamental feud 
at once arose among the members: certain aspiring 
Spirits insisted on converting the association into a 
dramatic society. This was too much for the sons of 
temperance, who broke the band instruments over the 
dramatists’ heads in a glorious row during which the 
reading-room was wrecked. 








NOVELS. 


‘The Hole in the Wall.” By Arthur Morrison. 
London: Methuen. 1902. 6s. 


Mr. Morrison has for some time been recognised as. 
one able to draw an interesting picture of East London, 
but his more recent work shows a gift for telling a 
story, which is a somewhat different matter. The 
‘‘ Hole in the Wall” is a public-house in Wapping, 
wherein some fifty years back various rather dramatic 
things happened. The ground borders closely on 
Dickens’ territory: the story is told by a boy who 
seems akin to Pip in ‘‘ Great Expectations”, and the 
atmosphere of riverside crime reminds us at times of 
Dickens. But the telling is all Mr. Morrison’s own, 
and we are not sure that he has not done better by 
some of his characters than the great sentimentalist did 
by their like, although the sordid brutality of one or 
two episodes makes us wish for the relief that Dickens 
could give so well. Cheating, receiving stolen goods, 
sending rotten ships out well insured, drunkenness, 
mutrder—these be pretty playthings. But the power of 
the book is undeniable, and the pitch that he handles at 
times leaves the author’s mind and method unstained. 


‘‘The Intrusions of Peggy.” By Anthony Hope. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1902. 6s. 


‘‘There must be ten Londons to live in!” ‘* Quite— 
without counting the slums.” ‘‘... . I suppose some 
people can live in more than one?” ‘‘ Yes, a few ; and 
a good many people pay visits.” The fact that Mr. 
Anthony Hope knows this somewhat elementary truth, 
and can write novels instinct with the knowledge, 
separates him from most current novelists. With par- 
donable license he allows his people to pay visits in 
alien spheres a little more easily than is natural, but it 
is comforting when one opens a long book dealing with 
society to realise that one is not locked up for the 
journey with peers or plutocrats or poetasters or 
publicists unrelieved ; that, in fact, oneis travelling ina 
corridor train. The efforts of a virtuous adventuress, 
if the term be allowed, do not form a strikingly original 
theme for a story at this period of the world’s history, 
but Mr. Hope has the art to let his Trix Trevalla move 
amongst a good many diverse people who are all enter- 
taining in their way. When a pretty widow with no 
very secure fortune or position desires to associate with 
ministers and magnates, to profit by financiers, and to: 
amuse herself harmlessly with what American journalists 
call ‘‘ literary society”, she pays visits to several Londons. 
to which Mr. Hope is a competent showman. Really 
there is not much more to say about ‘‘ The Intrusions of 
Peggy”. Peggy herself is a very delightful young 
woman with a talent for playing fairy godmother. But 
her powers and privileges are a trifle unreal. London 
is hardly the Arcadia, in which a pretty and penniless 
girl living with a girl friend could flit unquestioned: 
from bachelors’ chambers to very exclusive balls, and 
on her way manipulate to their advantage her friends’ 


destinies. Still, Mr. Hope almost persuades us that 

it is ! 

“Rachel Wulfstan and other Stories.” By W. 
Stebbing. London: Longmans. 1902. 4s. 6d. 


“Rachel Wulfstan and other Stories” is a volume 
of sombre tales with a legal flavour and an air of 
mystery unexplained—and not too successfully im- 
parted to incidents of criminal life—and studies of 
morbidly temperamental characters. The best, so far 
as interest of plot goes, is ‘Coals of Fire”, which 
narrates the defence of an unworthy father against a 
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charge of murder, a defence made by his own un- 
acknowledged son, a barrister of repute. But surely 
so good a counsel would not have delayed till the last 
moment the securing of the easily obtained alibi which 
proves his client’s ‘innocence. With the exception of 
the last, a dull and absurd schoolboy tale, Mr. 
Stebbing’s stories are fairly interesting and written with 
a certain amount of ease. 





“‘The Rommany Stone.” 


London : Longmans. 6s. 


Those who know one of our novelist members of 
Parliament only by his ‘‘Girl from S. Agneta’s” will 
find that he has made a big stride forward with ‘‘The 
Rommany Stone”. It is a well-planned, well-told and 
thoroughly romantic story of Derbyshire yeoman and 
gipsy life at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
It is crowded with excitement and entertainment, 
although most of the action takes place during one 
week-end ; it holds the reader’s attention both by its 
story and by its striking characters of an odd kind 
including a parson who keeps in the sanctuary of his 
church for fear of arrest, a couple of Bow Street runners, 
an American in search of relatives and an ancestral 
home, and a weird schoolmaster who is also village 
constable. Mr. Yoxall’s sense of humour is at fault 
where he makes his runners speak of a Justice of the 
Peace as a ‘‘ Jay Pea”; had they written it so, well and 
good, for the joke—and avery small one it is—is such 
only to the eye and not to the ear. Each chapter is 
prefaced with a series of mottoes something after the 
fashion of Southey’s ‘‘ Doctor”. 


1gO2. 


‘* George and Son.” By Edward H. Cooper. London: 
Long. 1002378205; 


This is another story of sporting life by the author 
of ‘‘Mr. Blake of Newmarket”. George Spencer and 
his son Ralph are a couple of shady characters living by 
their wits—which is usually tantamount to saying on 
other people’s money ; they become connected with a 
new suburban race-course, which is intended to make 
their fortunes but has a very different result. It is 
for the most part a sordid and unattractive story. Mr. 
Cooper’s idea of humour seems to be the inclusion of 
such dubious phrases as are supposed to be the delight 
of readers of low-class sporting journals. 


By Richard 
TQ02.) Os: 


This is a readable story of the adventures of a young 
officer dismissed for a slight offence from West Point 
Military Academy, who set out for Central America that 
he might take part in one of the revolutions which are 
always in progress there. It is more like a good story 
of adventure for boys than a novel; has some exciting 
fights in its chapters and leaves off at a point which 
suggests that we shall yet have Captain Macklin’s 
further memoirs as a soldier of fortune. 


his Memoirs.” 
London : Heinemann. 


“* Captain Macklin: 
Harding Davis. 


“From a Thatched Cottage.” By Eleanor G. Hayden. 
London: Constable. 1902. 6s. 


A new and striking village tragedy. All of Miss 
Hayden’s characters are cottage-folk but they are 
presented with such fidelity that they are far more real 
than most of the rustics whom we meet in fiction. 
The author has a way of making her people more than 
superficially real; she seems to be able to think with 
them instead of merely putting down dialogue they 
might have spoken. It is a grim story relieved by 
such touches as suggest that the writer might succeed 
in giving us comedy as well as tragedy racy of the 
soil. 


‘“‘Ahana.” By K. M. Edge. 
Hall. 1902. 6s. 


‘*Ahana” is marred perhaps by its length—an un- 
forgiveable fault in a dull book, but here it may be 
forgiven, for there is no dulness. The ways and 
characteristics of Eurasian and native are evidently 
drawn by one who knows both of them well, while the 
local colouring is faithful and not overdone. There 
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seems no very good reason why the story should not 
have had a more cheerful ending when all difficulties 
and dangers had apparently been overcome. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Paris: Plon.. 1902. 


7f. 50C. 


Here is a gentleman who had a high opinion of himself. He 
“ flourished ” from 1802 to 1887, and so attained a ripe old age. 
And judging from his portrait he must have been both obstinate 
and irascible. That he should studiously have kept a diary is not 
surprising : for, as we have already said, M. Cuvillier-Fleury _ 
had a high opinion of himself and he evidently laboured under 
the delusion that his movements, outings, reflections, and health 
were of the supremest interest and importance. On 16 August 
the entry: “ Départ pour Neuilly; un temps détestable ; 
arrivée 4 minuit passé.” Nothing more! But M. Cuvillier- 
Fleury evidently expected that Paris would be thrilled to know 
that he did not reach Neuilly until past midnight on 16 August. 
Again—on 16 May, the 16th is evidently an unlucky day— 
“ Jai été gravement indisposé. M.Auvity m’a donné des soins ; 
Mme. la Duchesse d’Orléans m’a témoigné toutes sortes 
d’aimables attentions.” And innumerable entries recording a 
visit to the Italiens, Comédie-Francaise, Gymnase, and 
Vaudeville, with the brief announcement that the writer was 
“bored” or “satisfied”. But it is time to define M. Cuvillier- 
Fleury’s position, and, out of charity, let us find some raison 
d@’étre for his prodigious egoism. In the first year of these 
Memoirs (1828) we find him acting as tutor to the youthful Duc 
d’Aumale. Excellent, that, for a man of twenty-six ; a proof of 
some knowledge and infinite self-possession. Indeed, M. 
Cuvillier, aged twenty-six, was of some consequence at 
Charles X.’s Court ; attended most functions, dined out, dis- 
cussed history with Guizot, argued with Lafayette, exchanged 
sallies with the King himself. It is curious then that, as a 
tutor, he wrote so badly, and that, as an inmate of a palace, he 
had so little wit. Even at the age of twenty-six M. Cuvillier- 
Fleury must have been deadly dull, yet that does not deter 
him from finding dulness and lack of the artistic sense 
in others. Books, plays, poems he dismisses in a few 
contemptuous words, and we find him recording his impres- 
sions of “ Hernani” in the following complacent fashion : “ J’ai 
assisté A une représentation du drame de Victor Hugo. 
Une véritable comédie se jouait au parterre ; les sifflets étaient 
nombreux et vigoureux, ma foi! C’est fort mal de siffler, sans 
doute ; mais avec les amis de Victor Hugo, si l’on ne sifflait 
pas, il faudrait en venir aux coups de poing; leur enthousiasme 
est intolérable. La piéce fait pitié & force d’affectation, de 
bizarrerie, de non sens (sic) dans la conception de l’ouvrage ; a 
force de platitude ou de recherche, dans le style (!); de 
négligences étudiées, de barbarismes impertinents dans la 
versification. Si c’est 1a le dernier mot du Romantisme, je le 
plains.” As a tutor M. Cuvillier-Fleury should have been 
capable of appreciating “ Hernani” ; as a writer he should have 
been careful to avoid all reference to style. further on he 
becomes malicious over Paganini, whom he was privileged to 
hear at a Court function. ‘“ Paganini était invité au concert du 
roi. Ila demandé du vin chaud et il a fait je ne sais combien 
de facgons pour paraitre devant leurs Majestés. Il a joué 
médiocrement, &2 ce quwil m’a paru, jouant la difficulté et nous 
traitant comme gens du monde.... Il a fallu le chercher 
encore pour son second morceau; il prenait le frais et a fait 
attendre leurs Majestés pendant plus d’un quart d’heure.” 
However, upon one occasion Charles X. deliberately turned his 
back upon M. Cuvillier-Fleury, who, with characteristic 
aplomb, seeks to explain away the snub by stating that “his 
Majesty happened to be out of humour”. 

We are not told what particular tutoring the Duc d’Aumale re- 
ceived—but we learn that he often went out walking with his pre- 
ceptor, and visited the Italiens under his guardianship. M. Cuvil- 
lier-Fleury also forgets to give us any idea of the character and 
first ambitions of the youth who was to becomea fine, high-minded 
man, and yet such intimate details would have been interesting. 
He tells us, however, that on being reprimanded in public he 
tendered his resignation as tutor, and that he was begged after- 
wards to remain, and that he was good enough to forgive and 
forget. But if all this is dull, the descriptions of the Court 
balls and banquets are even duller. M. Cuvillier-Fleury might 
at least have given us some dialogues, some gossip, even 
scandal; but we only learn that the room was brilliant, 
the dresses were magnificent, and that he was _ there. 


His account of a visit to the Palais Bourbon is interesting, and 


we quote it—not because it is particularly vivid but because it 
shows that the Chamber of Deputies in 1829 was as turbulent 
as it is to-day. “J’ai accompagné le Duc de Chartres a la 
Chambre des Députés, on s’est disputé pour de petites choses, 
sans mesure, sans noblesse, sans talent, sans discipline. On 
est en scene, on joue un drame, les acteurs sont préoccupés du 
besoin de produire de leffet, mais ils ne savent pas leur role, 
‘ils ouvrent de grandes bouches, et restent courts. Ajoutez a 
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cela un bruit presque continuel, des interruptions hostiles et 
violentes, des démentis publics, des gestes de provocation, et 
vous aurez une idée bien faible de ces délibérations sur 
lesquelles sont attachés les yeux de la France.” Until now 
these Memoirs have only bored and exasperated us, and we 
should have laid down the volume when Charles X. turned his 
back upon My Cuvillier-Fleury had we not hoped that he would 
have something stirring to say about the Revolution of July. 
There was an opportunity indeed to give us a sketch of the King 
and his successor, but M. Cuvillier-Fleury misses it. He does 
not grieve for Charles X., nor rejoice at the accession of 
Louis-Philippe. True, the state of Paris is described—but dully, 
apathetically. The new King, once unpopular, is “‘ acclaimed” 
by the populace ; the merest reporter would have given usa 
vivider sketch of Louis-Philippe riding through an excited 
mob unattended, unalarmed. The fact is, we venture to 
surmise, that M. Cuvillier-fleury had to take a back seat upon 
that stirring occasion. However, he is decorated, and retains 
his position of tutor under the new régime ; and, in a second 
volume, we shall hear no doubt whether the change suits him. 
But, so far as we are concerned, we wish to hear no more. 


(Continued on page 408.) 
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INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1720. 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA. AS 
ACCIDENTS. Se 
BURGLARY. Ct 
aN 


EMPLOYERS’ 


x) 
eh LIABILITY. 
zs Apply for further information to 


W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary 


Sh OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 


WEST END BRANCH: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 











THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Home business only, 
no foreign risks being undertaken. 


THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES exceed £5,000,000. Damage by 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 
offered by the County may be obtained on application. 


B. E. RATLIFFE, Secretary. 





BRITISH WORKMAN’S AND GENERAL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL BRANCHES. 


ANNUAL INCOME .. £800,000. 
WHOLE LIFE ASSURANCE. CLAIMS PAID .. £3,200,000. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. FUNDS increased by £350,000. 
CHILDREN’S ENDOWNENTS. during the iast 3 years. 


CHILDREN’S ENDOWMENTS.—This Company makes a special feature of 
Children’s Endowments, payable at end of 15 years from date of Policy. Premiums 
cease on death of Proposer, thus relieving the Policy of all future liability in respect 
of Premium. 


Applications for Agencies invited.—Gentlemen able to influence good 
business will find the Company’s Agency Terms very gene ete Full Prospec- 
tuses and Terms on application to S. J. PORT, Secretary. 


Chief Offices: BROAD STREET CORNER, arene 


ATLAS ASSURANGE GO., Limite. 


FIRE. LIFE. 


£700,134 
£2,237,081 


In addition the Company has a Subscribed Capital of 
ONE MILLIGN TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS, 


Transactions: 





(ESTABLISHED 1808.) 


Income 
Funds (not ineiiding Capital) 


Affording a TOTAL SECURITY of £3,437,081 
It has paid in Claims upwards of £15,000,000 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 4 PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


Head Office : 








re O YA INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
FIRE. LIFE. 





“f North ehh Street, LIVERPOOL. 


HEAD OFFICES \ 98 Lombard Street, LONDON. 





£2,950,899 
£9,885,403 


Income for 1900 - - = . = = 
invested Funds at 31st December, 1900 - = 


The Businesses of the LANCASHIRE Insurance Company and the KENT 
Fire and Life Offices are now merged in the Royal. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM. 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS, 


CHARLES ALCOCK, cote F, J. KINGSLEY, Sub-Manager. 
JOHN H. CROFT, Secretary in London. 
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The present volume of 341 pages covers only four years of M. 
Cuvillier-Fleury’s career, and for us these four years are quite 
enough. That M. Cuvillier-Fleury was elected to the Academy 
is something of an irony: for there, in later years, he met the 
Duc d’Aumale, and the tutor must have been insignificant 
beside the pupil. 


Rouge et Noir, Par Paul Lefevre. Marseilles: Martin. 1902. 
3f. 50c. 


We should imagine that Monte Carlo is a source of greater 
revenue to novelists than to gamblers. M. Lefévre, like scores 
of scribes, has laid his scene in and about the Casino ; and the 
first line in his book, like scores of first lines, is—‘‘ Rien ne va 
plus”. Naturally, the second line describes the anxiety, the 
delight or the despair of the players. And then the eternal 
adventuress, or the eternal roué, or the eternal demi-mondaine. 
No surprises : it is a matter of winning or losing, with natural 
consequences. Of course the theme is tempting : for you can 
introduce a dramatic murder, a harrowing suicide, and you can 
ruin a man or make the future of a man, and you can wind up 
with a thrilling account of how someone broke the bank and 
then went mad. Also, you can air your little scraps of English, 
American, and German. And all this M. Lefévre does—no 
better and no worse than the scores of scribes before him. 
There is the “deathly stillness”; there is the frou-frou of 
gowns ; there is the curse; there is the chink of money— 
everything, in fact, that you expect. But we must not forget 
to mention the grave-faced gentleman who watches the tables, 
yet never gambles ; and who, over coffee and liqueurs, for once 


confidential, admits that he played ten years ago. ‘And 
why”, asks a friend, “do you play no more?” “It’s a 
long story”, replies the grave-faced gentleman. ‘Never 


mind, let us have it”, cries the friend. And the grave-faced 
gentleman, flicking off the ash from his cigar, begins. If you 
wish to hear more turn to M. Lefévre’s “ Rouge et Noir”. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 15 Octobre. 3f. 

The most interesting paper in this number is one on 
“Russian Women” by Th. Bentzon. The writer has care- 
fully investigated the associations of women students in the 
Russian cities and gives a glowing picture of those institutions. 
If Russia may be regarded as in matters political behind the 
age her women or those who pursue knowledge are certainly 
considerably in advance of it. He finds a striking resemblance 
between the Russian woman and the American. 
sent the future. We are not sure that we are pleased to hear 
it. M. Charmes discourses at some length on the strike in 
France, he is not very enlightening but clearly M. Combes is 
in a tight place between the Socialists and his bourgeois sup- 
porters who are Radicals only because they hate the Church, 
but have no love for the working-man. ‘Débat de Con- 
science” is a striking psychological study by M. Perret. It is 
the old story of the injured husband and a guilty wife and his 
mental struggle on the question of how to treat her. Passages 
of the story are brilliant but the solution commonplace. 


Both repre- 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


Breakfast and 
Supper. 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Boiling Water 
or Milk. 


COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 





ESTABLISHED I85l, 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
(eo) CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
ys on the minimum monthly balances, when not 2 
drawn below £100, 
1 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 
on Deposits, repayable on demand, 


yh 
Oo 
’ 23% 
2/0 2 yA 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACEK, with full particulars, post free. 


C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 
Telegraphic Adaress: * BIRKBECK, Lonpon.” 
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‘*T can heartily recommend Mr. Bult’s material, 
fit, style and workmanship.” 
The ‘‘ Major” in Zo-Day. 


"Sef 












from 4 gs. 
8 £5, 
60s, 
50s, 
BOs, 


EVENING DRESS SUIT “ 
FROCK COAT (silk-faced) and YEST 
NORFOLK SuIT - ° 
LOUNGE SuIT - . 
BLUE SERGE SUIT - - 


uy 


JOHN J. M. BULT, 


140 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 









Guaranteed for 13 months. 


—_—_—_* >0—_—_ 


Ask to see the trade mark 
(Dunlop’s head) 


on cover and tube. 


50s. per pair. 


Trade Mark. 


For CYCLES, CARRIAGES or MOTORS. 


Write for Booklet— 
DUNLOP CO., LTD., Aston, Birmingham, 








BARR’S GOLD 


MEDAL 


Have received TWELVE HIGHEST AWARDS, 1902, 
including TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


Descriptive Catalogue of all the finest sorts in cultivation, free. 





BARR & SONS, 


11,12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice,. 
Estimates and all information free o! charge. Replies received. 


18 October, 1902 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
is admitted by the profession to be the 


CH LORODYN E aa eeenstieg and valuable remedy 
CHLORODYNE Pepi: Glissmtion, © Bronohitie, 








Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE cies Secc5.T oipntheria, rover, 


Croup, Ague. 2 x 
CH 10 RODYN E acai coccite a Cholera ene Bycen- 
CHLORODYNE Evtevsy, Hysteria, “Paipitation, “and 
CHLORODYK 


Spasms. 
is the only palliative in Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Tooth- 
ache, Meningitis, &c. 
CAUTION.—Bewsare of Piracy and Imitation, 
Caution.—‘ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Cotis 
BRowNnE was undoubtedly the inventor of CHLoROpyYNE, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See Times, 13 July, 1864. 
Sold in bottles at 1s. r3d., 2s. od., 4s. 6d., and 11s, each. None is genuine 
without the words ‘*Dr. J. Cortis Browne's CHLORODYNE”’ on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SoLE MANUFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


ORIENT-PAGIFIG LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA, 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
4 above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


; F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
Managers {ANDERSON. ANDERSON & CO.J Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W 











P, & O. COMPANYS INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
“a » SERVICES. 





P &O FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
ne » MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


P & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
s » TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices,122 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


APOLLO THEATRE. 


Mr. Henry Lowenfeld, Sole Proprietor. 
Mr. TOM B. DAVIS, Sole Lessee and Manager. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30. 
WHAT WOULD A GENTLEMAN DO? 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 








EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, ‘OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till5, CHARLES Morton, Manager. 





LEICESTER SQUARE. 








PROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 


NIGHTLY at 8, till NOV. 7. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 


‘ Conductor (next week), Mr. ARTHUR W. Payne. 
Tickets, 5s., 3s., 2s. ; Promenade, 1s.—RobertT Newman, Manager. 





QUEEN’S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


EVERY SUNDAY, at 3.30. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. ArTHUR W. Payne. 
Tickets 6d. to 3s. Admission Free. R. Newman, Manager. 





ST, JAMES’S HALL. 
KUBELIK. Opris.5, at 2. 


(Only appearance in London this Season), 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, October 25, at 3. 
(Under the Management of Mr. Huco Goruirz.) 
Accompanist—LUDWIG SCHWAB. 
Ibach Grand Pianoforte. Tickets, 21s., ros. 6d., and 7s. 6d. (reserved); 5s., 
es. 6d., and 2s. (unreserved), at Whitehead’s Ticket Office, St. James's Hall; 


Chappell & Co.; usual Agents ; ' 3 
and Mr. Hugo Girlitz, 119 New Bond Street, W. 
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Do aii your Writing 
witha 


“SWAN” 


Fountain 
Pen. & *& 
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comfort- Q Complete. 


= (See Catalogue.) 










Ca aa 
Sold by all Stationers, 


Catalogue Free. 


Prices: 10/6, 16/6, 25/-to £20. 


Post Free. 






f MABIE, TODD & BARD, 93, Cheapside, E.C.; @ 


95a, Regent St.. W. 3 3, Exchange St.; Manchester ; 
. and 37, Ave. de l’Opera, Paris. 
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CALL THE ARCADIA in 
"MY LADY NICOTINE” 










MIXTURE 
AND NO OTHER? 


J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour Street, London, W. 


Or any Tobacconist. 











REAL HAMBURG GROUND 





NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING: 
Blaek Handle .. | '.. 5/6} Pr. Ivory Handles .in 

Ivory Handle .. .. 7/6} Russia Leather Case 21/= 
Kropp DUPLEX STROP 7/6| Kropp Strop Paste .. 6d. 
Wholesale: OsBorNE, GARRETT & Co., LONDON, W. 





f\ | NY (ae 2/3 
2/3 Ref : ] 
r per t1b. Tin. § 


per 41b. Tin. 


LAMBERT & BUTLER Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co, 
(of Great Britain and Ireland,) Limited. 
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Wr. T. FISHER UNWIN'S New Books 


READY IN NOVEMBER. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE YEAR. 


MEMOIRS OF PAUL KRUGER. 


TOLD BY HIMSELF. 

In Two Volumes, with Photogravures and Maps. Demy 8vo. 
Nore.—Also a Fine Edition, limited to 50 copies, on Japan paper, numbered 
and signed. 

A CHARMING GIFT BOOK. 


LOMBARD STUDIES. By the Countess EVELYN 


MarTINENGO Cesaresco, Author of “Italian Characters in the Epoch of 
Unification.” With Photogravure Frontispiece and many other Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF PERSIA, FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES UNTIL FIRDAWSI. 


By Epwarp G. Browne, M.A., M.B., Fellow of Pembroke College. 
Volume in the Library of Literary History. With Photogravures. 
8vo. 16s. 





A New 
Demy 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A CARICATURIST. By 


Harry Furniss. With numerous Illustrations, ;many made specially for this 
work. 1 vol. medium 8vo. cloth, ros. 6d. net. 


SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION READY. 


MY AUSTRALIAN GIRLHOOD. Mrs. CampseLi 


PRAED’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, r6s. 


“‘ Mrs. Campbell Praed has written much and well, but nothing better than these 
delightful recollections of her girlnocd.”—Scotsman. 


AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL IN LONDON. By Louise 
Mack (Mrs. J. P. Creed). Crown 8vo. Red Cloth Library. 6s. 


Starting from Sydney, the Australian girl describes—in a series of letters—with 
vivid touches her impressions of the voyage to the Old World. 


FIVE CHILDREN AND IT. By E. Nessrr, 


Author of ‘‘ The Treasure Seekers,” ‘“‘ The Would-be-Goods,” ‘‘ Nine Unlikely 
Tales for Children,” &c. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


DAVID THE KING. 


By Marcet AuGcustE DizuLtaroy (Membre de l'Institut). 
Lucy Hotz. Small demy 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 
This is a fascinating work on King David, and representing him as he probably 
was. Saul, Samuel, and Bathsheba are also vividly painted. 


HENRY GRATTAN. The Gladstone Prize Essay 


in the University of Oxford, 1902. By Percy M. Roxsy, Scholar of Christ 
Church. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE TEACHER AND THE CHILD. 


in the Home and the Sunday School. By H. TuHis—ELTON Mark. 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


An Historical Inquiry. 


Translated by 


Education 
With 





Works by the late CANON RAWLINSON. 
ANCIENT ECYPT. 23rd Thousand. 
PHENCIA. 12th Thousand. 
PARTHIA. 8th Thousand. 


STORY OF NATIONS SERIES. 5s. EACH. 





THE FOUR BEST NOVELS. 


SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION. 


1. FROM BEHIND THE ARRAS. A new volume 


in the First Novel Library. By; Mrs. Puirip CHampion De Crespicny. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“It is no more than justice to say that Mrs. De Crespigny’s first novel is in no 
way inferior even to the best work of Mr. Stanley Weyman.” 
St. James’s Gazette. 


A THRILLING NOVEL BY A DUTCH WRITER. 


2. THE DEEPS OF DELIVERANCE. By F. 


Van Eg&DEN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Both moving and impressive, the truth and intensity of this’story will appeal to 
the growing class of readers who follow the tendencies of European fiction. 


AN ENGLISH ROMANCE OF THE 14TH CENTURY. 


3. IN) CHAUCER’S MAYTIME. By Emizy 


RicH1nGs. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The story gives a vivid and interesting picture of the reign of Edward III., in 
which the personality of Chaucer stands revealed in a clear light. 


SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION IN PREPARATION. 


4. LOVE AND THE SOUL HUNTERS. By 
Joun O Liver Hosses. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“The sustained vivacity of the dialogue, the brilliancy of the commentary, and 


what we have called the fantastic optimism of the moral, combine to render the 
‘book a most exhilarating entertainment.’—Sfectator. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 


Our Homes and How to Beautify Them (H. J. Jennings). 
and Sons. 5,5. net. 12 

Rariora : being Notes of some of the Printed Books, MSS., Historical 
Documents, Broadsides, Engravings, Coins, Medals, Pottery and 
Curiosa of all Sorts collected 1858-1900 by John Eliot Hodgkin 
(Three vols.). Sampson Low. £4 4s. net. 

La Collection Wallace : Meubles et Objets d’Art Frangais des XVII° 
et XVIII¢ Siécles (Par Emile Molinier. Livraison Deux). Paris: 
E. Lévy. Londres: Charles Davis. £6. 


Harrison 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoir of the Rev. John Russell and his Out-of-door Life (E. W. L. 
Davies. New Edition). Chatto and Windus. 

Forster’s Life of Charles Dickens (Abridged and revised by George 
Gissing). Chapman and Hall. 6s. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


The Reign of King Oberon (Edited by Walter Jerrold). 
4s. 6d. net. 

The New Pupil (Raymond Jacberns). Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 

Babes of the Empire: an Alphabet for Young England (Thomas 
Stevens. Pictures by A. H. Collins); A Dog Day (Walter 


Deni. 


Emanuel. Pictured by Cecil Aldin). Heinemann. 
Five Children and It (E. Nesbit. Pictured by H. R. Millar). 
Unwin. 6s, 


The Tramp Ship’s Fate (F. M. Holmes), 2s. ; One of the Tenth: a 
Tale of the Royal Hussars (William Johnston), 2s. 6d. ; Cap’n 
Nat’s Treasure: a Tale of Liverpool (Robert Leighton), 55. ; 
Lost in Slave Land, or The Mystery of the Sacred Lamp Rock 
(W. Murray Graydon), 2s. 6d. Partridge. 

This is My Birthday (Anita Bartle), 5s.; The Misdemeanours of 
Nancy (Eleanor Hoyt), 3s. 6d. ; Merry Mr. Punch (Gertrude M. 
Bradley and H. Hendry), 2s. 6d¢.; Norse Stories (Hamilton 
Wright Mabie), 6s. ;. Uncle Lubin (W. Heath Robinson), 6s. ; 
Dolly’s Society Book (Set out in Pictures by Frank Hart), 35. 6a. 
Grant Richards. 

Illustrated by John Hassall). Dean 
and Son. 

‘¢ The Irish Saga Library ” :—The Courtship of Ferb: an Old Irish 
Romance transcribed in the Twelfth Century into the Book of 
Leinster (Translated into English Prose and Verse by A. H. 
Leahy). Nutt. 25. net. 

ANNUALS :—The Sunday at Home (R.T.S.), 75. 6d. ; The Leisure 
Hour (R. T.S.), 7s. 6a.; St. Nicholas (Macmillan), 85. 6a. ; 
The Century Illustrated (Macmillan), 1os. 6a. net; The Quiver 
(Cassell), 75. 6a. ; The Animals’ Friend (Bell), 2s. 6a. 


CLASSICS. 


Demetrius on Style: the Greek Text of Demetrius De Elocautione 
(Edited after the Paris MS. by W. Rhys Roberts). Cambridge : 
At the University Press. 9s. net. 

The Messenian Wars : an Elementary Greek Reader (H. W. Auden). - 
Blackwood. Is. 6d. 

A Greek Grammar: Accidence and Syntax for Schools and Colleges 
(John Thompson). Murray. 6s. 


FICTION. 


The Head of the Household (Thomas Cobb). Chapman and Hall. 6s. 

Aspirations: a Story of To-day (Constance West), 3s. 6a@.; The 
Sentimental Warrior (Edgar Jepson), 6s. Grant Richards. 

The Romance of Gilbert Holmes (Marshall Monroe Kirkman). 


Simpkin, Marshall. 6s. 
Drewitt’s Dream (W. L. Alden). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 
The Deeps of Deliverance (F. Van Eeden). Unwin. 6s. 
The Conquest of Rome (Mathilde Serao), Heinemann. 6s. 
The Resident Magistrate (Basil Marman). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 
The Wooing of Wistaria (Onoto Watanna). Harpers. 6s. 
The Manor Farm (M. E. Francis). Longmans. 6s. 


Winifred and the Stockbroker (Charles Eddy), 3s. 6@. ; Donna Diana 
(Richard Bagot), 6s. Arnold. 

Round the World with a Millionaire : an Account of Strange Doings 
during Four Years’ Travel with a Crank (Basil Tozer), 25.; A 
Son of Mars (Major Arthur Griffiths), 3s. 6d. ; The Daughters of 
Job (*‘ Darley Dale”), 6s. KR. A. Everett and Co. 

A Woman and a Creed (H. Garton Sargent). Blackwood. 6s. 

For Her Sex: Extracts from a Girl’s Diary. Heinemann. 2s. 

Patrize Lux (The Duke and Duchess of Touraine and Douglas). Grant 
Richards. 12s. 6a. net. 

Thompson’s Progress (C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne). Grant Richards. 6s. 

Unofficial : a Two Days’ Drama (Hon. Mrs. Walter R. D. Forbes). 
Constable. 6s. 

The Temple Edition of the Works of Henry Fielding: Miscellanies 
(Two vols.), 3s. net; Jonathan Wild (One vol.), 1s. 6d. net. 
Dent. 

Decadents (H. A. B.). 


Greening. 35. 6d. 


HISTORY. 


The Reign of Queen Anne (Justin McCarthy. Two vols.).- Chatto 
and Windus, 24s. 

Madame de Pompadour (Ii. Noel Williams). Harpers. 25s. net. 

Dover Charters and other Documents in the Possession of the Cor- 
poration of Dover (Transcribed and Translated by the Rev, 
S. P. H. Statham). Dent. 14s. net. 

The Literature of the Kelts (Magnus Maclean). Blackie. 75. 6d. 
net. : 
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Saint Augustine and his Age (Joseph McCabe). Duckworth. 6s. net. 

John Lackland (Kate Norgate). Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 

Politics and Religion : a Study in Scottish History from the Reforma- 
tion to the Revolution (William Law Mathieson. Two vols.). 

_ Glasgow: MacLehose. 215. net. 

Scottish History and Life (Edited by James Paton). 


MacLehose, £5 55. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND Sport. 


London Birds and other Sketches (T. Digby Pigott. 
revised and enlarged). Arnold. 7s. 6d. 
Rugby Union Football (Captain Philip Trevor). 


Glasgow : 


New Edition, 


Chapman and Hall. 


5s. net. 
Dalton on Bridge, or Practical Bridge (W. Dalton. Fourth Edition). 
De la Rue. 35. 6d. net. 


** The Halford Dry-Fly Series” (By F. M. Halford) :—No. 1: Dry- 
Fly Fishing in Theory and Practice (Fourth Edition revised), 
Ios. 6d.; Making a Fishery, 3s. 6d. ; Dry-Fly Entomology: 
Leading Types of Natural Insects serving. as Food for Trout and 
Grayling (Second Edition, revised), 12s. 6d. ; ‘* Morton’s Hand- 
books of the Farm ” :—The Chemistry of the Farm (R. Warington. 
Fifteenth Edition), 2s. 6¢@. Vinton and Company. 

Crag and Hound in Lakeland (C. E. Benson). Hurst and Blackett. 


a Sods 
SCHOOL Books. 
Select Ballads (Schiller. Blackie’s Little German Classics). 
Blackie. 6a. 
Examples in Algebra (C. O. Tuckey). Bell. 3p. 


A Teacher’s Manual of Geography to accompany Tarr and McMurry’s 
Series of Geographies (Charles McMurry). New York: The 
Macmillan Company ; London: Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

Modern Bookkeeping and Accounts: Part III.'Advanced (William 
Adgie). Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Lectures on the Ethics of T. H. Green, Mr. Herbert Spencer and 
J. Martineau (Henry Sidgwick). Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 

An Outline of Theosophy (C. W. Leadbeater); Theosophy and 
Imperialism (A Lecture by Annie Besant). London and Benares : 
Theosophical Publishing Co. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Gospel of Divine Humanity (J. W. Farquhar. 
revised and enlarged). Stock. 35. net. 

David the King: a Historical Enquiry (Marcel Dieulafoy. Translated 
from the French by Lucy Hotz). Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

Criticism of the New Testament (S. Margaret’s Lectures 1902. By 
W. Sanday, F. H. Chase, F. G. Kenyon, A. C. Headlam, F. C. 
Burkitt and J. H. Bernard). Murray. 6s. net. 

Fuller’s Thoughts (Edited by A. Rk. Waller). 
35. 6d. net. 

Thoughts on Church Questions (Rev. C. W. H. Kenrick). 
Arrowsmith. 15. 

The Gospel of Work: Four Lectures on Christian Ethics (W. 
Cunningham). Cambridge: At the University Press. 2s. net. 

Thirty Years of the Lights and Shades of Clerical Life in the Diocese 


Third Edition, 


Grant Richards. 


Bristol : 


of London (Edward Ker Gray). Rivingtons. Ios. 6d. net. 
VERSE. 
Song and Story (Lilian Street). Nutt. 35. net. 
The Great War 1899-1900 (A. Shipway Docking). Greening. 


The Crier by Night: a Play (Gordon Bottomley). Unicorn Press. 


2s. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin. No. 13: The Origin of the 
System of Land Grants for Education (Joseph Schaffer). Madison, 
Wisconsin : The University. 

Cathedrals, the, of Great Britain: their History and Architecture 
(P. H. Ditchfield). Dent. 75. 6d. net. 

Coal Fields, the, of Scotland (Robert W. Dron). Blackie. 155. net. 

Complete Works, the, of John Gower, Vol. IV.: The Latin Works 
(Edited by G. C. Macaulay). Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 
16s. 

Down the Orinoco in a Canoe (S. Pérez Triana). 

Hints to Young Authors (E. H. Lacon Watson). 
2s. 6d. 

Militarism (Guglielmo Ferrero), Ward, Lock. 12s. 

Plain Facts, the, as to the Trusts and the Tariff, with Chapters on the 
Railroad Problem and Municipal Monopolies (George L. Bolen). 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 6s. 6d. net. 

Succ: ss (R. B. Cunninghame Graham. ‘‘ The Greenback Library”). 
Duckworth. Is. 6a. net. 

The Eton Calendar for the Michaelmas School-Time, 1902. 
woode. 2s. 

The Student’s Handbook to the University and Colleges of Cam- 
bridge (First Edition, corrected to June 30, 1902). Cambridge : 
At the University Press. 35. net. 

Unpspular Papers (Norman Alliston). Allen. 3s. 6d. net. 

Witchcraft and Second Sight in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland: 
Tales and Traditions collected entirely from Oral Sources (John 
Gregorson Campbell). Glasgow : MacLehose. 6s. net. 


Heinemann. 
Grant Richards. 


Spottis- 


Revirws AND MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER :—The Quarterly Re- 
view, 6s. ; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3f. ; International Journal 
of Ethics, 2s. 6d. ; The Open Court, toc.’; L’Humanité Nouvelle, 
2f.; The Bookseller, 6@. ; The Monist, 50c. ; Current Litera- 
ture, 25c.; The Horoscope (No. I.), 1s. ; The Era, toc. ; The 
Forum, 50c. ; The Bookbuyer, 15§c. ; La Revue (Ancienne Revie 
des Revites), 1f.30 3 Book News, 5c. ; The Liberty Review, 6d. 


ae loi OF 


RR. R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON’S 


AUTUMN PUBLICATIONS. 





THE NOVELS OF JANE AUSTEN. 


THE HAMPSHIRE EDITION. Six Volumes. 


Cloth sets in box,, 
Price 15/- net. 


Also in 
Leather Binding, 
Price £1 net. 
Write for 
separate Prospectus. 


With decorations by Miss BLANCHE 
McManus. Two end-papers have been 
specially drawn for each novel, and consist 
of maps in the old style, illustrating 
the county or town in which scenes 
from the story occur, and the particular 
neighbourhood inhabited by the principal 
characters. 





The Volumes may be purchased separately as follows :— 


Ready. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 

Nov. 3. SENSE AND SENSIBILITY | 2/6 net, Cloth. 
Nov. 13. EMMA } 3/6 net, Leather.. 
Nov. 3. MANSFIELD PARK. 

Nov. 13. PERSUASION ! 2/- net, Cloth. 
Ready. NORTHANGER ABBEY 3/- net, Leather, 


THE YORK LIBRARY. 


A series of reprints, in medium 16mo., printed from a new Venetian 
type on hand-made paper with green and black.title-page. A purple 
buckram gilt cover with a desiga from the York Gate and the York 
roses, by Miss BLANCHE McMANus. Portrait frontispieces etched 
by Mr. H. G. Wess, of the Caradoc Press. 


“Cordially welcomed” by the Academy. 


1. ROSAMUND GRAY (and Barbara S——). By CHARLES 


LAMB. [ Ready. 
2, TWO LOVE STORIES (from Zhe Doctor, &c.). By 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. [ Ready. 


3. AMORETTI (including the Pro and Epi-thalamia). By 
EDMUND SPENSER. [ Movember 10. 


4. SONGS (from the Novels). 


On Hand-made paper, 2s. 6d. net per volume. 


By THomas L. PEACOCK. 


Edition de Luxe on Japanese vellum, limited to 25 copies,. 
7s. 6d. net each. 


“‘In unexceptionable taste.’’—Scotsmaz. 


THE MEANING OF GOOD... 
By G. LOWES DICKINSON, 
Author of ‘‘ Letters from John Chinaman.” 


A philosophic discussion in the form of a dialogue.. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. Price 4s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS FROM EGYPT, 


including the “‘Last Letters.” 
By Lady DUFF GORDON. 
With a new introduction by GEoRGE MEREDITH. 
Illustrated Large Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top. » Price 7s. 6d. net. 


“‘Tt is impossible to imagine anyone to whom they could be- 
uninteresting.” —S7. James’ Gazette. 


THE HERMIT OF CARMEL, 


And other Pcems. 
By GEORGE SANTAYANA, Author of ‘‘ Lucifer.” 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt. Price 6s. net. 


READY OCTOBER 27. 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN 
LECTURES. 


‘‘Centenary Edition.” 
Photogravure Portrait. 
2s. 6d. net. 


go Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt. 





LONDON: 
R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, 8 YORK BUILDINGS, W.C. 
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INT CO Wi eee 


POSDODS OSS SHOOSSOSSHOOSSSOSOOOOSOSD 


VOLUME IL, price 10s. 6d. net, of the New Edition of 
CHAMBERS’S 


CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Edited by DAVID PATRICK, UL.D. 


A ‘HISTORY CRITICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL OF AUTHORS IN THE ENGLISH TONGUE FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
TILL THE PRESENT DAY, WITH SPECIMENS OF THEIR WRITINGS. 

















Some of the more prominent articles in Volume II. : 


The Highteenth Century. By Austin Dobson. Allan Ramsay. By William Wallace. 
Swift. By George Saintsbury. | Fielding. By Austin Dobson. 

Pope. By George Saintsbury. Sterne. By George Saintsbury. 
Addison. By George Gregory Smith. Goldsmith. By Austin Dobson. 
Steele. By Robert Aitken. Blake. By James Douglas. 
Richardson. By Austin Dobson. Fergusson. By William Wallace. 
Scottish Vernacular Revival. By David Patrick. Burns. By William Wallace. 





The short essays on the Revolutionary Period and the Age of Queen Anne are by Mr. Robert Aitken. 
CHATTERTON and CRABBE are two of the numerous articles by the late Mr. Francis Hindes Groome, and JAMES 
Boswe -t is by the Rev. Thomas Davidson. The biographical part of Pops is the original article by Dr. Carruthers, 
revised by Professor Saintsbury, who has rewritten the critical portion. The Editor is indebted to Mr. Austin 
Dobson for revising GAy and Prior, to Dr. Robertson Nicoll for revising SAMUEL JOHNSON and JANE AUSTEN, and 
to Mr. Alexander Anderson for revising THomMas CAMPBELL and Lapy NaIrNE. Over a hundred English authors 
are dealt with in this volume who were not named in the old edition; and about as many are illustrated by 
extracts who in the former edition were passed over with little more than a mere mention. 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, LimitEp, 47 PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON; AND EDINBURGH. 








A PORTION OF THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE REV. FREDERICK No. 109. OCTOBER 1902. Price 6s. 
BROWN, F.S.A.,. AND OTHER PROPERTIES. THE 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


will SELL by: AUCTION, at their House, No. 12 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY next, October 20, and Four Following Days, at 


Short Notices 


I aed Corea ore BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising a | CONTENTS: 

«small }) RARY, the property ofa GENTLEMAN ; a PORTION are \ ele . 

of the LIBRARY of the Rev. FREDERICK BROWN, F.S.A.. of Beckenham, | Religion in Oxford Missions to Hindus. II. The Prob- 
Kent, including important Historical Works, Biography, Tonography. Archeology, Lamarck, Darwin and Weismann oe sehr Sep ae 
Genealogy, &c. ; the Property of C. B. LEE WARNER. Esq., ot Holt, Norfolk, The Religious Condition of Italy The Third Order of $ 4 eros 1 
‘comprising rare Works relating to America—Illustrated Books—Alken’s National Gers [atske aera Histeeal Tes Criticism, Rational and Irrationa 
Sports of Great britain, 1825; other Properties, including La Fontaine Fables, | eat Aaah ie eras) othe tek | Education and Religious Liberty 


\printed.on vellum, 1789—Books with Engravings by Rawlendson, Leech, Eisen, and quiry. Part V. 
others— Mrs. Glasses Art of Cookery, First Edition—-Alpine Journal, vols. 1 to 19 
—Archzologia Cambrensis, a long series—Scarce Tracts, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C. 








HODGSON & Co., JUST PUBLISHED. 


AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND| THE GIBSON CALENDAR FOR 1903. 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. | The Calendar is composed of thirteen sheets of specially made cream Bristol 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly offered for beard, 124 x 15} inches ; each sheet bears one large popular Gibson drawing, with 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate one or two remark designs in Sepia in the margins, and is tied with a heavy 
or other purposes. 


| silk cord. 
AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). It is enclosed in a box, the cover showing a special design by the artist printed on 
Established 1809. Japanese paper. 





Price tos. 6d. 


May be obtained of all Booksellers, from the Publishers. Only a limited 
H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. Hee ae ja br tcaoh ee tiats nee. ; 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC Re oe 


INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, Published by Juss Henwasson & SowsjmediLion House; Red LigwsCourt, 
AND ABROAD. Fleet Street, E.C. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 











ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, Lonvon. Codes: Unicope and ABC, MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. ECEMBER 3rd and 4th, 1902. Examination for 
Fifteen Foundation Scholarships (430 per annum each), confined to the 
Sons of Clergymen. Also for the ‘t Indian” Scholarship (47 per annum). confined 
BOOKS Fy ATCHARDS to the Sons of Clergymen who have served five years as Missionaries or Chaplains 
i 9 in India, Apply to the Bursar. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 PiccapiLty, W. 
eee ast iin ae, Sag up, ee and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. ean a ? 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. CS ee 


rae SHORTHAND and JOURNALISM 

















GLAISHER’S an BAT * tek Sat 
NEW LIST, SEPTEMBER 1902, No. 320, containing latest acquisitions in = a: 5 oe ahah KE 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. PRIVATE SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND WRITERS & JOURNALISTS. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, Pa Se ae 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, w.c, ‘The greatest living authority on shorthand.”—Liloyd's News, 
aetna anne abe das satay Address; 22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 
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AN INSTITUTION WORTHY OF SUPPORT. "TH 4 London Hospital, 





FIELD LANE 
Refuges and Ragged Schools, &c., &c. 


VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL, E.C. 


Established over 60 Years. 


This Pioneer in every effort on behalf of the Desti- 
tute, the Poor, and the Lost dispenses upwards of 
3,500 Benefits weekly. 

Refuges for Men and Women, Industrial Homes 
for Children, Creche for the Little Ones, Ragged 
Church for Tramps, Bible Schools, ADULT MISSION 
SERVICES, TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, &c., &c. 


Funds are MOST URGENTLY NEEDED. 


This work cannot be carried on without YOUR 
HELP, which is most earnestly solicited. 





Contributions may be sent to the Treasurer, F. A. 
Bevan, Esq. (Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co.), Lombard 
Street; or to the Secretary, Mr. PEREGRINE PLatt, 
Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 





The only paper which contains a précis 
of the world’s press. 





Special Article this week : 


VISCOUNT KITCHENER. 


Price 2d. weekly. 





Office : 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 








LA REVUE 
(Ancienne REVUE DES REVUES). 


Un Numéro spécimen 
SUR DEMANDE. 


24 Numéros par an. 
_ Richement illustrés. 


XIIe ANNEE, 








Peu de mots, beaucoup a idées. Directeur: JEAN FINnov. 





er Pippi at fr. en ae i ce 24 fr. a l’étranger (ou en envoyant par la 
‘ » 20 marks ou 24 lires ; 
REVUE. scours tents 74 és) on a un abonnement d’uz an pour LA 

La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie de & gros 
volumes, ornés d’environ 1500 gravures et contenant plus de 400 articles, études 
nouvelles, romans, etc. i d 

“* Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALEx. Dumas FILS), car ** LA REVUE 
est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus intéressantes, les 
plus passionnantes” (FRANCISQUE SarceEy); “‘rien n’est plus utile que ce résumé 
de corre pee (E. oe hae Wt conquis une situation brillante et pré- 

onderante parmi les grandes revues francaises et étrangéres” ‘ 
ee LA REVUE publie des études sabaitvaiee ” (Figaro): = ceca 
_ La Revue parait /e rer e¢ de x5 de chaque mois et ne publie que des articles 
inédits signés par les plus grands noms frangaix et étrangers. 

La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus dans les 
périodiques Gu monde entier, caricatures Politiques, des romans et 
nouvelles, derniéres inventions et découvertes, etc. etc. 
ae regoivent de nombreuses primes de valeur. (Demander nos Pro- 
spectus. 

On s'abonne sans frais dans tous les bureaux de poste dela France et de I’étrangers 
chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans les bureaux de La Revue. 





Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 














WHITECHAPEL. 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 


The largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital in 
England. 


13,364 In-patients last year. 


The passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury, com- 
bined with Poverty. 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those 
who read this would help. 

SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES 


for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 


Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone 4,466, Avenue. 


The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 
between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 


POPLAR HOSPITAL 


FOR ACCIDENTS. 


REASONS FOR HELPING, 


1. Situated amongst a teeming population of poor 
hard-working people in a district that may be 
called the ‘‘workshop” as well as the ‘‘ Port” 
of London. 


























2. Accidents treated at the rate of FIVE an hour 


for every day of every year. 


Five miles of men standing side by side treated 


& 


for accidents only in one year. 


4. No endowment—but has never been in debt, and 
never shall be. If subscriptions fall off the work 
will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. 
This would cause great misery. 


5. Free to all. No Letters required. 





CHAIRMAN : 
Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 


SECRETARY : 
Lt..Col. FENERAN, Poplar Hospital, Blackwall, E. 
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From MR. MUR 


RAY’ 





List of New Books and Announcements. 





A Treatise upon the Law of Copyright 


in the United Kingdom and the Dominions of the Crown, and in the United 
States of America. Containing a full Appendix of all Acts of Parliament, 
International Conventions, Orders in Council, Treasury Minutes, and Acts of 
Congress, &c., now in full force. By E. J. MacGitiivray, LL.B. Cantab., 
of the Inner ‘l'emple, Barrister-at-Law ; Member of the Faculty of Advocates 
in Scotland. Medium 8vo. 25s. net. [Just ont. 





Physician and Friend. The Autobiography of 
Dr. Alexander Grant, F.R.C.S.. and his Letters from the Marquis of Dalhousie. 
Edited by GrEorGE SmituH, C.I.E , LL.D., formerly India Correspondent of 
‘*The ‘limes,” and Editor of ‘f The Friend of India.” With Portraits and 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. €d. net. [Ready next week. 


Some XVIIIth Century Men of Letters. 


Biographical Essays by the Rev. Whitwell Elwin, sometime Editor of ‘‘ The 
Quarterly Review.” Witha Memoir. Edited by his Son, Warwick ELWIn. 
Vol. I.-Memo'r of Mr. Elwin—Cowper—Lord Thurlow. - Vol. I1.—Sterne— 
Fielding —Goldsmith—Gray—Boswell—Johnson. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 2vols. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. [Ready tmmediately. 


The History of Siena. By Professor R. 


Lancton DouGLas. With Maps, Photogravures, and other Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo. ars. net. (Ready during November. 


Delhi: Past and Present. By H. C. 


FansHAWE, C.S.1., late Bengal Civil Service, and Commissioner of the Delhi 
Division. With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
[Ready during November. 


Naples in 1799. A History of the Revolution of 


1799 and of the Rise and Fall of the Parthenopean Republic, including the parts 
played by Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton, Derived mainly from Italian 
sources. By Signora GiGLiot1. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
ers, net. [Ready during November. 


Spirals in Nature and Art. A Study of Spiral 
Formations based on the Manuscripts of Leonardo da Vinci, with Special 
Reference to the Architecture of the Open Staircas2 in the Wing of Francis [., 
at the Castle of Blois, in Touraine. now fer the first time shown to be from his 
Designs. By TikoporE ANpreA Cook, M.A., F.S.A., Author of ‘* Old 
Touraine,” ‘‘ Rouen,” &c., &c. With a Preface by Professor H. Ray 
Lankester, F.R.S., &c., Director of the British Museum of Natural History. 
With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Ready immediately.. 


Voicanic Studies. With a Series of Photographs 


of Volcanoes in-Activity, and of the results of Volcanic Eruptions in various 
parts of the World, including the recent Explosions in Martinique. By 
Tempest ANDERSON, M.D., B.Sc. With numerous Illustrations. Small gto. 
21s. net. [Ready during Noveniber. 


Fishing and Shooting. By Sypney Buxton, 
M.P. With Iilustrations by Archibald Thorburn. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
|Ready during Octcber. 


Of Aucassin and Nicolette. A Translation 
in Prose and Verse from the Old French. Together with Amabel and 
Amorts, now given for the first time By Laurence Housman. With 
Illustrations by Paul Woodroffe. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

[Ready during October. 


The Sailing of the Long-Ships, and Other 


Poems. By Henry Newsott, Author of “ Admirals All,” “‘The Island 
Race,” etc. Small crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Ready during November. 


Nova Solyma, the Ideal City; or, Jerusalem 
Regained. An Anonymous Romance, written in the Time of Charles I., 
1628-1648. Now first drawn from obscurity, and attributed, by external 
evidence, to the illustrious John Milton, Author of ‘t Paradise Lost.”” With 
Introduction, Translation, Literary Essays and a Bibliography. By the Rev. 
WALTER Beciry. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 2ts. net. 

[Ready during November. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOYTLS. 
Moth and Rust. By Mary CnHoL_MonpeELey, 


Author of *‘ Red Pottage.” [Ready during Novenber. 


Leslie Farquinar. By Rosatine Masson 


[Ready during October. 
Tales of a Far Riding. By O river ONIons, 


Au.hor of ‘‘ The Compleat Bachelor.” [Ready during October. 





HALF-CROWN NOVEL SERIES. 
TWO NEW WORKS. 
The Inn of the Silver Moon. By Herman 


K. VIELE. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Ready during November. 


The Dream and the Man. By Mrs. BaILuiz 


ReyYNoLps. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. net. [Ready next week. 





In the Andamans and Nicobars. The 
Narrative of a Cruise in the Schooner ‘‘ Terrapin,” with Notices of the Islands, 
their Fauna, Ethnology, &c. By C.BopEn Kioss. With Maps and numerous 
Illustrations from Photographs taken on the spot. Medium 8vo. ars, net. 

[Ready during November. 


A Naturalist in Indian Seas; or, Four 
Years with the Royal Indian Marine Survey Ship ‘‘ Investigator.” By 
A. Atcock, M.B., LL.D., F,R.S., Superintendent of the Indian Museum and 
Professor of Zoology in the Medical College of Bengal. With. Illustration . 
Demy 8vo. 18s. net. [Ready during October. 


Round the Horn Before the Mast. An 


Account of a Voyage from San Francisco round Cape Horn to Liverpool, ina 

Fourmasted ‘‘ Windjammer,” with experiences of the Life of an Ordinary 

Seaman. By A. Basit Lussock. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 8s. net. 
[Ready during November. 


The Black Police of Queensland. Remi- 


niscences of the Early Days of the Colony. By Epwarp B. KENNEDY. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. net [Just out. 


TWO GIFT BOOKS. 


King Mombo. By Paut pu Cuaitiu, Author of 
‘“The World of the Great Forest,” ‘‘ The Land of the Long Night,” ‘‘ The Viking 
Age,’ &c. With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


Among the Night People. By Ciara D. 


Pierson, Author of ‘‘Among the Farmyard People,” ‘“Among the Forest 
People,” &c. With Illustrations. Crowa 8vo. 5s. [Ready immediately. 


Select Passages from the Theological 
WRITINGS OF BENJAMIN JOWETT, Edited by Lewis CampseE tt, 
M.A., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Bailiol College, Emeritus Professor of 
Greek in the University of St. Andrews. With a Portrait. Fcap. 8vo. 
as. 6d. net. [Ready during October. 


Select Passages from Benjamin Jowett’s 


INTRODUCTION TO THE TRANSLATION OF PLATO. Edited by 
Lewis CAampsBELL, M.A., LL.D. Witha Portrait. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
[Ready during October. 


The Beauty of Holiness. Meditations and 
Addresses delivered chiefly at Cuddesdon. By the Venble. C. W. Furss, late 
Canon and Archdeacon of Westminster, sometime Principal of Cuddesdon 
Theological College. With an Introduction by the Very Rev. A. E. CAMPBELL, 
Dean of Perth, and a Portrait of the Author. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

[Ready during November. 


Undenominationalism, .as a Principle’ of 


Primary Education. By R. C. Moperty, D.D., Regius Professor of Pastoral 
Theology in the University of Oxford ; Canon of Christ Church ; Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the King. Author of ‘* Ministerial Priesthood” and ‘‘ Atonement 
and Personality.” Demy 8vo. rs. net. [Just out. 


ST. MARGARET’S LECTURES. 
Criticism of the New Testament. Six 


Lectures Delivered in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, in Lent, 1902. Crown 8vo. 


6s. net. [Just out. 
INTRODUCTION, ON NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By the Rev. 
Won. Sanpay, D.D.; LL.D. 


MANUSCRIPTS. By.F. G. Kenyon, D.Litt.,. Ph.D. 

VERSIONS. By Francis CRawrorp Burkitt, M.A. ; 

CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By the Rev. F. H. Cuasr, D.D. 

HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE ACIS OF THE APOSTLES. By the 
Very Rev. J. H. Bernarp, D.D. 

DATES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By the Rev. A. C. Heaptam, BD: 





NOW READY. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 392. OCTOBER, 1902. 6s. 


. NATIONAL SOBRIETY. 

. THE NOVEL OF MISERY. 

THE GAME-LAWS OF OTHER COUNTRIES, 
THE ELIZABETHAN LYRIC. 

. THE EVOLUTION OF HARLEQUIN. 

. GIORDANO BRUNO IN ENGLAND. 

THE EARLY HANOVERIANS. 

. THE COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY OF JAPAN. 
. WELSH ROMANCE AND FOLKLORE. 

. THE ROMAN INDEX. 

- MODERN PESSIMISM. 

. THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. 
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JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE ST Risa: 
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REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
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Journey from Flushing to Calcutta Overland. With over 150 yet dens 
from Photographs and Sketches oy the Author. 2 vols. 8vo. [ Shortly. 





THE SOUTH AFRICAN ’ WAR. 
WITH GENERAL FRENCH AND 


THE CAVALRY IN SOUTH AFRICA. By C. S. GotpMANN. With 
numerous ees and 48 Full-page Illustrations. 8vo. [Shortly. 
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“It is by far the best Fook on Frans Hals which exists in English and probably 
the most comprehensive that exists in any language.”— Times. 


SECOND SERIES. Small 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE STUDY AND CRITICISM OF 


ITALIAN ART. By With 42 
Illustrations. 


BERNHARD BERENSON. Second Series. 
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of Andrea Mantegna—The British Museum ‘‘ Raphael” Cartoon—A Word for 
Renaissance Churches—Certain Unrecognised Paintings by Masolino— Rudiments 
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Imp. 8vo. 21s. net. 
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New Edition, Revised, with 6 Photogravure Plates and 67 other Illustrations. 
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Post 8vo. 5s. net. 
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By Rogsert C. Wirr. With 35 Illustrations. 





Imperial 4to. £5 5s. net. 


PICTURES BY VYVANDYCK AND 


HOLBEIN AT WINDSOR CASTLE. By Ernest Law. 
Photogravure Plates. 


With 4o large 





Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE PRINT-COLLECTOR’S HAND- 


BOOK, By ALFRED WHITMAN, of the Department of Prints and Draw- 
ings, British Museum, Author of ‘‘ Masters of Mezzotint.” Second Edition, 
Revised, with 80 Illustrations. 
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“ This is a most useful, interesting, and reliable book.”—Daily Chronicle. 
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and about go other Lilustrations, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M. Cf 
Formerly British Ambassador at Vieting, 
With Portrait. 





/ 
2 vols. [October 30. 


THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND. 


By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. 
Demy 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 


Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 


[October 209.. 


THE HOUSE OF SELEUCUS. 


By EDWYN R. BEVAN. 
With Plates and Maps. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. net. 


RANDOM REMINISCENCES. 
By CHARLES H. E. BROOKFIELD. 


With Portrait.. Demy 8vo. 14s. net. [October 23. 


LETTERS OF AN ACTRESS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. [October 23. 


LONDON BIRDS, and other Sketches. 


By T. DIGBY PIGOTT, C.B. 
New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition. 


With Photogravure Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 


THE FORESTS OF UPPER INDIA, 
And their Inhabitants. 


By T. W. WEBBER, 
Late Forest Surveyor for the North-West Provinces. 
With Maps. Demy 8vo. res. 6d. net. 


ACROSS ICELAND. 


By W. BISIKER, F.R.G.S. 
With over 50 Illustrations from Photographs and Maps. 


[October 30. 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
[November. 


THE EXPLORATION OF THE 
CAUCASUS. 


By D. W. FRESHFIELD, lately President of the Alpine Club. 
With Numerous Illustrations and Maps. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. post 4to. 21s. net. 


WOOD: 
A Manual of the Natural History and Industrial Applications of the 
Timbers of Commerce. 
By. G. S..BOULGER, F.L.S., F.G.S. 
Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





NEW SERIES OF NAVAL AND MILITARY BIOGRAPHIES. 


Edited by Prof. OMAN, Author of ‘‘ The Art of War in the Middle Ages,” 
“‘ The Peninsular War,” &c. 


With Photogravure Plates. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MY ADVENTURES DURING THE LATE 


WAR. - 
[By DONAT H. O'BRIEN, Captain R.N. 
[Octcber 30. 


ADVENTURES WITH THE CONNAUGHT 
RANGERS (From 1809-1814). 


By W. GRATTAN, Esq., Late Lieutenant Connaught Rangers. 
[November 





NEW NOVELS. 


New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ Casting of Nets.” 
DONNA DIANA. 


By RICHARD BAGOT, 


Author of ‘‘ Casting of Nets,” ‘‘ The Just and the Unjust,” &c. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


[Ready.. 


THE THOUSAND EUGENIAS, 


And Other Stories. 
By Mrs. A. SIDGWICK, 
Author of ‘‘ Cynthia’s Way,” &c. 6s. 


DULCINEA. 


By EYRE HUSSEY, Author of ‘‘ Just Jannock.” 6s. 


AN AMATEUR PROVIDENCE. 


By CHRISTINE SETON. 6s. [October 23. 


WINIFRED AND THE STOCKBROKER. 


By CHARLES EDDY. 35. 6d. [Ready. 


[October 30. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW, THOROUGHLY REVISED, ENLARGED AND 
COMPLETED EDITION OF A. CONAN 
DOYLE’S ‘‘THE GREAT BOER WAR.” 

SEVENTEENTH IMPRESSION, comprising over 

63,000 copies printed. 
JUST PUBLISHED. With Maps, large post 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


** This is the first complete and connected 
account of the whole course of the War. It is the 
only history in one volume, and is indispensable 
to all who wish to acquire an accurate knowledge 
of the subject. 





Daily Telegraph —‘' For a spirited, manly, and impartial record of the war, 
treated on broad lines, and with due emphasis given to the more dramatic scenes, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s history holds the field, and, we believe, will continue to 
hold it against all comers.” 


New Volume of the Colieeted Edition of 
Mr. ROBERT BRIDGES’ Poems. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. 


VOLUME V. 


CoNnTENTS.—The Christian Captives—The Humours of the Court—Notes. 
Small crown 8vo. 6s. 


Re-Issue of the 17-Volume Edition of 
ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. 


IN EIGHT POCKET VOLUMES. 


Printed upon India Paper, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each net, in limp cloth ; or 3s. net in leather. 

Vol. 1: Pauline; Sordello; Paracelsus ; and Strafford. 

Vol. 2: Pippa Passes; King Victor and King Charles; The Return 
of the Druses; A Soul’s Tragedy; A Blot in the ’Scutcheon ; 
Colombe’s Birthday ; and Men and Women. 

Vol. 3: Dramatic Romances; Christmas Eve and Easter Day; 
Dramatic Lyrics ; and Luria. 

Vol. 4: In a Balcony; Dramatis Persone; Balaustion’s Adventure ; 
prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, Saviour of Society; and Fifine at 
the Fair. 


*.* The remaining Volumes will follow in December. 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 
JUST PUBLISHED Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE INTRUSIONS 
OF PEGGY. 


By ANTHONY HOPE, 


Author of ‘‘THE GOD IN THE CAR,” “THE PRISONER OF ZENDA,” 
“TRISTRAM OF BLENT,” &c. 
‘Daily Telegraph.— Peggy is an entirely fresh and delightful creation, one of 


which her author may well be proud...... In his own way, as a bright raconteur of 
the social life around him and us, Mr. Anthony Hope is unapproachable.” 


On OCTOBER 28th. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE FOUR FEATHERS. 
By A. E. W. MASON, 


Author of ‘MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY,” ‘‘ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY,” 
“THE COURTSHIP OF MORRICE BUCKLER,” &c. 


LOVE OF SISTERS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


Author of “THE DEAR IRISH GIRL,” ‘A DAUGHTER OF THE 
FIELDS,” “SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ Decidedly a more charming and delightfully Irish story 
there could not be than ‘ Love of Sisters,’ and we say this with full knowledge of 
all the sweet and gracious Tynanian Sisterhood that have thus far visited our un- 
deserving world.” 


IN KINGS’ BYWAYS. By Srantey J. 


ibd Hes Author of ‘Count Hannibal,” ‘‘The Castle Inn,” &c. Crown 
vo 


. 6S. 
FIRST IMPRESSION NEARLY SOLD OUT. 
British Weekly.— The thousands who have learned to look for his new novel as 
one of the pleasures of the autumn season, will not be disappointed with these 


short stories. For eager, passionate, all-absorbing interest, they stand alone among 
the publications of the year.” 


THE VULTURES. By H.Seron Merart- 


MAN, Author of ‘‘ The Sowers,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


The Queen.—“‘ As you close ‘The Vultures’ you confess that it is one of Henry 
Seton Merriman’s very best, which is saying a great deal...... A powerful and 
thrilling book.” 


month, 


London: SMITH, ELDER and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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TENNYSON SET TO RIGHTS. 


“‘Alfred Tennyson.” By Sir Alfred Lyall. ‘‘ English 
Men of Letters.” London: Macmillan. 1902. 
2s.net. 

‘*The Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson.” London: 


Macmillan. 1902. 10s 6d. net. 


[> there left a single authority on the subject who 
has not written or arranged to write a book on 
Tennyson and his poetry ?_ If there is, we should wish 
to meet and to congratulate him that he has not been 
able to find a publisher. It would not be hard to 
imagine a reader and lover of Tennyson’s work, con- 
demned to go through book after book on the subject, 
losing patience in the end. ‘‘ Who cares for you”, 
exclaimed Alice in Wonderland, ‘‘after all you’re only 
a pack of cards”; the mock solemnity and the im- 
potence of the king and queen and court sitting in 
judgment could not any longer be borne, and she rose 
and shook herself free of the whole absurd thing. Sir 
Alfred Lyall will pardon us if with candour we admit 
that some such feeling of petulance has not been un- 
known to us, glancing at the row of authorities on 
Tennyson on the shelf to which his own has just been 
added. He may—who knows ?—have felt the thing 
himself after going conscientiously through the contents 
of all these volumes, for we assume that he has felt 
bound to do that. They all read each other no doubt ; 
and sometimes they quote each other. 

Sir Alfred Lyall’s book seems to us quite up to the 
general standard of the others. In it biography and 
criticism are weaved together so as to make just the 
sort of readable book which will appeal to that public, 
evidently not by any means so small a public, that has 
need for literature of the kind. The biographical 
portions are drawn very largely from the ‘‘ Memoir of 
Tennyson” compiled by his son. They are not particu- 
larly illuminating, it is true. But, for that matter, 
facts as to when and why a great writer moved house, 
records of dates at which he published his books, and 
the like, are never inspiring. It is not the man’s life 
that is written, scarcely the merest superficies of it. 
Tennyson himself, in words profound, in truth once said 
that no man could write his single day and that no one 
could write it for him onearth. Yet, as abbreviated 
lives so-called go, Sir Alfred Lyall’s sketch of the man 
and his movements and of his circle of friends seems 
to us well up to the average. It is given to few to 
know and see as Trelawny knew and saw; to fewer 
still is it given to record with the glow that grows not 
dim. He abstains moreover from anecdotes about 
Tennyson’s port, and only once, so far as we have 
noticed, does the pipe come in, when, inevitably we 
suppose, it is the ‘‘ sacred pipe”. 

It is when Sir Alfred Lyall turns from the man to the 
poetry that one’s store of patience threatens to give 
out. Sir Alfred has a way of telling Tennyson’s tales 
in plain prose. It is always a risky experiment. 
Elia’s ‘‘ Tales from Shakespeare” is about the only 
work of the character one has the slightest appetite for 
after a feast of the real thing. And between Lamb 
and Lyalla gulf is fixed. Itis painful to have ‘‘ Aylmer’s 
Field” reduced thus to prose: ‘‘it reproduces the 
somewhat commonplace situation of two playmates, 
boy and girl, who fall in love with each other on reach- 
ing the age of indiscretion and whereupon the rich and 
haughty squire indignantly ejects the young man, 
breaking off the engagement. . . . The lover kills him- 
self, and his brother, the parish clergyman, takes the 
whole miserable affair as his text for a sermon.” 
Why, it might be from the ‘‘Family Herald”! 
‘’ Enoch Arden” is treated in the same fashion, 
‘“*Maud” and ‘‘ Locksley Hall”. But what is worse 
we have sermonising on some of these stories. Some 
may remember that upon the publication of ‘‘ Locksley 
Hall Sixty Years After” a critic was for sharply 
reproving Tennyson because egregiously he held 
some lines to be an attack on the Church of England. 
He forgot that long before Tennyson had put words 
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much more shocking into the mouth of his Northern 
Farmer, with his talk about a parson who went 
‘‘bummin’ awady loike a buzzard-clock ower my 
’eid” ; and had, so it is said, even brought blushes to 
the cheeks of some of his very modest readers by that 
dreadful passage about ‘‘ Bessie Marris’ barne”. Sir 
Alfred Lyall does not seem to be scandalised by these 
particular backslidings of Tennyson, but there are 
others he cannot let pass so lightly. ‘‘Maud” is a 
very bad case. It isso bad that we are prepared to give 
Sir Alfred Lyall special praise for acknowledging the 
supreme poetic value of the poem whilst clearly seeing 
and condemning its dangerous sentiments. Sir Alfred 
Lyall is very serious when discussing the story of 
‘* Aylmer’s Field”, the morality of which is he holds dis- 
putable. ‘‘Is Sir Ayimer’s iniquity so deep as to justify 
the poet in bringing down the wrath of God upon him, 
desolation upon his house, the dilapidation of his ancient 
hall?” But he must have felt on even surer ground 
when dealing with the highly improper war policy in 
‘“Maud”. May we be permitted to congratulate the 
editor of the series on his happy choice of a critic for 
Tennyson? There is no suspicion of the militarism of 
to-day in Sir Alfred’s examination of ‘‘ Maud” at any 
rate. Read this: ‘‘ Some such notions of fighting as a 
wholesome restorative had been engendered, in 1855, 
among home-keeping Englishmen by forty years of 
peace ; but since that time they have learnt by experi- 
ence what war really signifies”—he is referring to the 
warlike throb of the final strophes of ‘* Maud”: and 
again: ‘‘ the belief that it (war) is a good medicine for 
the cankers of plethoric prosperity must now have 
fallen considerably out of fashion”. It sounds likea 
passage from a pamphlet of the Peace Society or 
Cobden Club. Sir Alfred Lyall is quite a good set-off 
against Mr. Andrew Lang, who, if we recollect rightly, 
in his book enthused over Tennyson the Imperialist 
and patriot. 

But it must not be supposed that this book is mainly 
taken up with a discussion as to the propriety of 
Tennyson’s views on war, society and love. A great 
part of the book has to do with the poetry as poetry. 
There is plenty, for those who desire it, concerning 
alliteration and anapestic ripple, quantitative and accen- 
tual values, and onomatopeeia. Sir Aifredis at home in 
this province, and we have no doubt that some who 
traffic in such ware will find much herein that is sugges- 
tive. It is a subject in which Tennyson himself was 
concerned, and a professional critic may hardly deem 
himself fully equipped until he can hold forth upon it. 
Only you must be prepared to be very subtle when you 
touch upon it, for you will have to deal with folk to 
whose sense or imagined sense of sound the cry of the 
long-eared bat is far from tenuous. And Sir Alfred 
Lyall in his 190 pages or so manages to explore the 
weak and strong lines, the images, the metaphor of all 
of the longer poems of Tennyson, and some at least of 
the shorter. Not seldom we happen to find ourselves 
agreeing with him. ‘‘He died on Walmer’s lonely 
shore” he considers perhaps Tennyson’s weakest 
line: even with ‘‘ Form, Riflemen form’’.in the mind 
one might not be ready to dispute this. ‘‘ Ulysses” 
he well describes as perhaps the finest, in point of 
composition and in the drawing of character, among 
Tennyson’s dramatic monologues; and it is clear that 
‘*Tithonus” has laid hold of him as of everyone who 
can appreciate poetry; only why vex oneself about 
the various interpretations of the story of ‘‘this gray 
shadow, once aman”? Why interpret such supreme 
poetry at all? You will only spoil your delight in it. 
We agree too in several things which Sir Alfred Lyall 
has to say of ‘‘Enoch Arden”’, that ‘* Odyssey of humble 
mariners’’, traces of which are to be found in the folk- 
lore of Asiatic as well as European peoples. There is 
acuteness in his remarks as to how Crabbe would have 
done it. A full fish basket would not with Crabbe have 
been ‘“Ocean spoil in ocean-smelling osier”. All the 
same we are thankful that ‘‘ Enoch Arden” is Tenny- 
son’s not Crabbe’s ; and we doubt not that FitzGerald 
would have felt the same. On the other hand we do 
not think that Sir Alfred Lyall will find many to sym- 
pathise with his depreciation of ‘‘ Home they brought 
her warrior dead”; or that there is much beyond 
somewhat swelling words in his statement that 





Tennyson was ‘‘led, rightly, to fulfil the poet’s 
mission, which is to embody the floating thought 
of the period”. That is what the tame newspaper 
poets strive at no doubt: we are not aware that Shelley 
‘‘failed to fulfil the poet’s mission”. Where is the 
floating thought of the British or any other public of 
that day in ‘‘The West Wind” or ‘‘ Epipsychidion ” > 
We have not seen it. And equally we fail to find the 
mission of the writerson Tennyson. The thing is being 
entirely overdone. Most of the critical points have been 
made over and over again, and it is our firm belief that 
Tennyson stands where he did before this literature 
had begun to spring up, is not greater and not less. 
It makes one think that Shelley after all was justified 
in his defiant saying that a poet must be judged by his 
peers. It is a vain task setting Tennyson all to rights, 
weighing his work in these nice balances, telling people 
what they are to approve and what to disapprove, if 
they will not take these directionsto heart. ‘‘ Aylmer’s. 
Field” is a good illustration of this. It has been picked 
at here and there by half a dozen critics of Tennyson of 
late. We have not his book at hand, but we fancy that 
Mr. Morton Luce practically denies it the name of poetry = 
and now Sir Alfred Lyall has found out that the story 
ought not to have ended so, that Sir Aylmer’s ancient 
hall should not have been dilapidated. But those who 
have once read ‘‘ Aylmer’s Field” will turn from books 
on Tennyson back to Tennyson himself with relief. 
They will read ‘‘Aylmer’s Field” or ‘‘ Maud” again 
and again for the sheer joy in the reading and the glory 
of it; and they will not trouble for a moment with Mr. 
Luce as to whether it is poetry or with Sir Alfred Lyalk 
as to whether it is propriety. 


THE MOODS OF THE TEUTON. 


‘* A History of German Literature.” By John G. 
Robertson. London: Blackwood. 1902. 10s. 6d- 
net. 


F we had to choose one characteristic more than 
another in German literature it would be that of 
mysticism. It is the prevalent mood of the Teuton. 
It distinguishes the old ‘‘ High German Period” of the 
mystery play. It distinguishes the ‘‘ Annolied ” and 
‘* Kaiserchronik ” of the ‘‘ Middle High German Lite- 
rature”. In the boundary-period of the ‘‘ Early 
New High German” when ‘‘the romance of chi- 
valry”” was ‘‘dying hard”, it breathes in Hesler’s 
paraphrase of the Apocalypse, in Culm’s theolo- 
gical parables, in Cessoli’s chess-allegory, in Meister 
Eckhart’s_ reconciliation of God’s unity with the 
universe, in Tauler’s sermons. It is absent only 
from the peasant prose which presaged the European 
rise of the middling classes, and which culminated in 
the anti-ecclesiastical ‘‘ Beast-epics ” of ‘‘ Eulen- 
spiegel ” (1483) and ‘‘Reynke Fuchs” (1498) ; and from 
rationalistic prose, largely inspired by Italy, of the 
Humanists. Luther’s creative popularisation of the 
Bible certainly did not weaken the mystic element: it 
rather handed it on from monk and Minnesanger to the 
people. It reappeared with the seventeenth-century 
dawn of the novel in the half-Spanish Moscherosch’s 
“* Geschichte Philanders ” : though, under the desolating 
barrenness of the Thirty Years’ War, it recedes again 
and yields to the French romance of adventure in 
Christoffel’s ‘‘ Simplicius”. In the opening eighteenth 
century—a crucial instance, for it was the century 
throughout Europe of uninspired rationalism and un- 
enthusiastic common sense—it revived once more in the 
first of the great German metaphysicians, Leibnitz, whose 
theory of ‘‘monads” is a sort of spirituo-sentimental 
mysticism and in clear contrast with Locke’s a posteriori 
and practical sensationalism. Till the days of Lessing 
and Mendelssohn, German literature under Gottsched’s 
influence largely resolved itself into the didactic or 
sententious drama. In Lessing however and in the 
author of ‘‘ Phadon”, despite all their sober evenness of 
polished enlightenment and edged keenness of critical 
doubt, a strain of mysticism, notably in the former’s 
fine treatise on human education, still lingers and stands 
out in sharp relief against the English and French models. 
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which then controlled and enchanted Prussian society. Nietzsche,* Professor Robertson well says, he ‘*... 


With the gigantic school of metaphysicians inaugurated 
by the nineteenth century, with that extraordinary 
‘““romantic” revival which succeeded, mysticism re- 
gained a fresh and often an unwholesome exuberance, 
nor have there ever been such mystics in prose as 
Novalis and Jean Paul. The Swabian Kerner too lent 
it his shadowy expression. Even in the supremely 
‘* objective ” philosopher, Kant, and the supremely clas- 
sical poet and thinker, Goethe, mysticism is still a mood 
and a palpitating under-current. The Teuton cannot 
escape from it; even cynical Schopenhauer owns its 
spell ; and now that a larger external show of national 
unity, proving, as always, a literary incentive, has pre- 
vailed, although literature, whether dramatic, poetic or 
philosophic, has tended to realism and endeavoured to 
identify itself with the military, the bureaucratic and 
the business practicality of a centralised and expanding 
empire, its inefficacy lies in the very fact that the dreamy 
German temperament, manifold in the eclecticism of 
many provinces, out of accord and jarring with its literary 
expression, still finds its refuge in music. Wagner him- 
self the last of the ‘‘ romantics” and mystics continues 
to hold the people in thrall. Heine ‘‘the unfrocked 
romantic” yet enchants them. The ‘‘ blue flower” 
hovers a symbolic vision before the gaze of many small 
nations confederated through blood and iron into one. 
The German, who is now told what to do by his 
government, will never surrender his national right 
of evolving visions from his own inward transcendental- 
ising self-consciousness. 

Such inner consistency as may be found or feigned 
in the Teuton moods, the expression of which forms 
their literature, we venture therefore to indicate as 
mysticism. But there is also a permanent outward 
and visible sign. The medium of German as a language 
does not lend itself to style. In prose, it is heavy, 
cumbersome and awkward. Its gambols are too often 
elephantine, its gushes those of a whale, its gestures 
without speed, and its very force laboured. The 
Teuton mood is apt to be thick in utterance and 
stammering in articulation. Lessing, Goethe, Schopen- 
hauer, Platen, Heine, and latterly Nietzsche are the 
only leaders who have surmounted this native im- 
pediment of speech, and even they were blamed at 
the time as ‘‘un-German” and have been unable to 
perpetuate a school. The operation for the German 
irregular verb, so humorously invented by Mark Twain, 
still pains a foreign reader, and the close of the involved 
if pregnant sentence has not ceased to be voluminously 
remote from its opening. Indeed some German para- 
graphs, like some self-made men, make us half forget 
the distant obscurity of their origin by the redundant 
pomposity of their end. 

In the details of Mr. Robertson’s book there is much 
of enlightenment. He recalls, for example, the often 
forgotten early draft of ‘‘Faust”. He reminds us of 
that strange being, Lenz, ‘‘the ape of Goethe”, who 
was notwithstanding a true and original poet. He 
puts mere modern mediocrities like Geibel on their 
proper footing. He depreciates Lindau, while he appre- 
ciates our contemporary Wildenbruch and Sudermann. 
He gives a long and critical analysis of Wagner’s ex- 
traordinary libretti. In his estimate of Heine he is 
perhaps less convincing. He pays a tribute to the 
serious zeal of his later ironies, to the truth of his 
own claim to be a champion in the liberation-war 
of humanity, though he denies that the opportunity 
was accorded him: but he fails to perceive, when 
he retails the conventional chat about ‘‘ cosmo- 
politanism”, that Heine in his ardour to cement a 
cordial understanding between the oil of Germany and 
the vinegar of France—an aim solemnly emphasised 
by his will—created his own salad, invented an 
original mixture which has proved eminently ‘‘ modern ” 
and is no more ‘‘cosmopolitan” than the Anglo- 
American novel. To Heine’s lyric genius the author 
pays a high, an inevitable tribute: but again he fails 
to discern that Heine at his best is the modern Psalmist 
rendering, simplifying, concentrating, idealising, the 
joys, the pains, the mixed aspirations of the modern 
soul; while at his worst he is the ‘‘ world-child ” flash- 
ing amid the contradictions of mocern irony and 
spiritualising the very degradations of materialism, Of 





was a moral philosopher rather than a metaphysician. 
His works are practical sermons on the text ‘memento 
vivere’. He goes back to the springs of life, to the 
natural man; he strips society of the dogmas and con- 
ventions that have gathered round it in the course of 
the ages, . . . and regards, as its salvation, a return 
to the first principles of human nature, to the domina- 
tion of the strong, and the assertion of the individual. 
The social duty of the race is not to him, as it had 
seemed to his predecessors, to subordinate the indi- 
vidual to the herd, but tocreate heroes, great men... .” 

The ‘‘subordination” spoken of by Mr. Robertson 
however is only an ideal of collectivists. And Nietzsche’s 
own ideal—the ‘‘ ibermensch ”—is merely a return to 
animal nature instead of to ‘‘ human’”’, to natural 
impulses rather than to moral sanctions. For the 
human has been evolved by those very social compro- 
mises which Nietzsche wished to sweep away. It is 
not a little remarkable that all theoretical ‘‘ recalls to 
Nature”, whether the theories of Rousseau or finally 
of Nietzsche, have all proved practical failures, because 
they have been in truth artificial figments. Man has 
grown to be the man he is through society. His 
nature has become essentially social, and the organic 
societies that he has founded in fellowship are the real 
condensations of true individuality, beside which the 
‘‘natural” and ‘‘ primitive” creature is a mere atom, 
the sport of chance and the prey of impulse. 


A NONCONFORMIST IMPERIALIST. 


‘‘John Mackenzie. South African Missionary and 
Statesman.” By W. Douglas Mackenzie. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1902. 7s. 6d. net. 


of Pe ae are certain people who believe—or write and 

speak as though they believed—that Imperialism 
is the offspring ot individual greed, and that it is 
nourished exclusively upon the lower motives of 
national effort. To all such this life of John Mackenzie 
may be recommended. Init they will find the record of 
a man who writes in his Diary, ‘‘I have resolved— 
determined—to live to Christ and to live like Christ”, 
who prays, ‘‘O Lord, send me to the darkest spot on 
earth”, but is yet a stronger Imperialist than Cecikh 
Rhodes. After twenty years of mission work in the 
course of which he is brought into direct contact with 
the Boers, and with the Boer methods of dealing with 
the natives, he forms the opinion that it is the duty of 
England to assume control over the whole of the native 
territories of South Africa. He applied the moral 
tests to the policy which he advocated, and he found 
that both righteousness and safety lay that way Speak- 
ing as Chairman of the Bechuanaland District Com- 
mittee, he says: ‘‘ Taking up the question as the 
undoubted friend of the weak and helpless, there 
is an immediate and pressing work for her to 
do. The experience of the past may prevent the 
recurrence of needless bloodshed and of cruel outrage. 
Viewing this movement in the interests of her own 
children, England has a great and incumbent duty to 
perform. It is within her power to cause that the 
European population of South Africa shall be as loyal 
and attached as in Australia or Canada. Ono the other 
hand, it is quite possible for her to see growing up 
beside her Cape Colony, states whose bitter dislike to 
her Government shall equal, if not exceed, any such 
feeling entertained now or at bygone times, by the 
people of the United States”. These words were 
spoken in 1875 Two years later Sir Bartle Frere was 
sent out by Lord Carnarvon to put this policy into 
effect. Frere would have succeeded, as we know now, 
but for that unfortunate ‘‘ shift of public opinion” to 
which Lord Salisbury has rightly attributed all our 
subsequent troubles in South Atrica. Of Frere himself 
Mackenzie’s son writes: ‘‘ Sir Bartle Frere was one of 
those unfortunate Governors of South Africa who saw 
so deep into British responsibility, and so far ahead 
into coming history, that they outlined a policy at once 
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bold and intelligent. Because it was bold it began 
with trouble ; because it was intelligent it would have 
ended in peace, permanent and widespread.” 

But Frere was abandoned and recalled ; the Trans- 
vaal was given back to the Boers ; and—what affected 
Mackenzie more directly—the British police were with- 
drawn from Bechuanaland leaving the loyal chiefs at 
the mercy of Boer aggression. This was the position 
in 1882 when Mackenzie returned home, and became 
the missionary of Imperialism in England. To this 
man fresh from the realities of South Africa the spirit 
of the Majuba settlement was not ‘‘magnanimity’”’. 
The attitude of the magnanimous people sickened his 
heart. ‘‘I am tired somewhat to-day”, he writes to 
his wife, ‘‘ and the selfish worldliness of the other side 
—the ‘ For Ourselves’ style of the thing—is saddening.” 
Nevertheless he set himself to win over the public by 
lectures and addresses and the leaders of the policy of 
Withdrawal by personal appeals. At that time the 
‘*Pall Mall Gazette’ was edited by Mr. Joha Morley, 
and its columns were enlightened on South African 
affairs by the pen of Mr. Reginald Statham. At Mr. 
Morley’s house Mackenzie met Mr. Leonard Courtney. 
The account of his attempt to convert these two men to 
Imperialism is interesting from the fact that it contains a 
frank acknowledgment from both of them that distrust 
of democracy is the basis of the Little England creed. 
Courtney’s position, he writes, ‘‘is this: We never 
could govern South Africa in the past. We had as 
fine men trying as any we are likely to have now 
or in the future. The lowering of the suffrage in this 
country has rendered all government more difficult— 
especially of such outlying governments. ... ‘We 
can’t do it—it’s impossible, and by and by the suffrage 
will be still more widened.’” To Mr. Morley—whom 
Mackenzie found far more sympathetic than Mr. 
Courtney—he afterwards spoke with great earnestness, 
emphasising the fact that such opinions were as fatal 
to the maintenance of the Empire, as they were dis- 
honouring to the people of England. ‘‘ The character 
of our people must suffer”, he said, ‘‘if they come 
under the active power of such motives; they would 
shrink into something very little indeed.” Mr. Morley’s 
reply was the answer of the man who, applying 
the experience of the past without making any 
allowance for the changed conditions of the present, 
would paralyse all effort in the direction of political and 
economic progress. Your ideal of an educated demo- 
cracy is impossible, he says in effect. His actual 
words, as recorded by Mackenzie, are: ‘‘I grant yours 
is far the nobler position and begets more worthy and 
chivalrous feelings”. 

Happily Mackenzie was more successful elsewhere in 
his efforts to educate the Liberal party. Mr. W. E. 
Forster, afterwards the first President of the Imperial 
Federation League, proved a powerful ally ; and Lord 
Derby, the new Colonial Secretary, at length listened 
to Mackenzie’s scheme for governing the South African 
natives by administrations on the model of the United 
States ‘‘territories”. In modifying the Pretoria Con- 
vention by the London Convention of 27 February 1884, 
Bechuanaland was declared a British Protectorate ; and 
Mackenzie was appointed Deputy-Commissioner. He 
was allowed to exercise this office for three months, May— 
July, 1884. He was then removed not by Lord Derby, 
not by Sir Hercules Robinson, the High Commissioner 
for South Africa, not even by the Cape Government, but 
by Mr. Hofmeyr, the head of the Africander Bond. 
Mackenzie was removed for no fault except that be was 
ready to carry out the policy of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in Bechuanaland. It was subsequently shown by 
the inquiries set on foot by Sir Charles Warren that he 
had acted not only with courage and integrity but also 
with tact and resource. But he was a missionary ; 
when in England he had exposed the intrigues and 
aggression of the Transvaal Boers to the Colonial 
Office, and as such he was not a suitable person in the 
eyes of the Cape Ministry, who then, as now, were con- 
trolled by the Bond. The episode, which is as signifi- 
cant as it is disgraceful, is set out in Sir Hercules 
Robinson’s letters to Mackenzie here published. ‘‘ My 
new Ministry,” writes the High Commissioner to his 
Deputy, ‘‘is not strong ... 1 have not been able to 
get any decision out of them yet as to what course they 











will take. . . . They are apparently waiting to get 
their orders from Mr. Hofmeyr, and he is probably 
waiting for the arrival of the Transvaal Delegates here 
from London.” The Ministry in question was that 
of Sir Thomas Upington with Sir (then Mr.) Gordon 
Sprigg as Treasurer-General. The decision at which 
the Cape Ministers arrived is subsequently communi- 
cated to Mackenzie by Robinson. It was ‘‘ that it was 
better for the Transvaal to have the Colonies [i.e. the 
Cape Colony] as a neighbour than the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and that Oom Paul promised, that if the Colonies 
would take over the place and you were withdrawn, he 
would use his best exertions to insure the Rooi Gronders 
[i.e. the Boer freebooters] dispersing to their homes.” 
And so Mackenzie, an Imperial officer, with only one 
person, the High Commissioner, between him and the 
Colonial Secretary, was withdrawn at the will of the 
Bond, and President Kruger some two months after- 
wards ‘‘ used his best exertions” to secure peace and 
good government by annexing the disturbed region to 
the Transvaal. This last step was, of course, too 
much even for the endurance of Sir Hercules Robinson 
and Lord Derby, and the Warren Expedition was sent 
out to establish the Queen’s authority by force of arms. 

There is a great deal that is valuable and interesting 
in this book, both to the student of South African 
history, and to the advocate of efficiency in the public 
services. But we have emphasised this particular 
episode because of its immediate significance in view 
of the present situation in the Cape Colony. Now, as 
then, we have a Cape Ministry consisting of English- 
men who bold office at the will of the Bond. So long 
as the Cape Parliament is controlled by the Bond 
majority, it will constitute a political force whose 
Opposition to any measure of Imperial policy, con- 
ceived in the interests of South Africa as a whole, 
may be expected as a matter of course. It is this 
power for evil that the Suspension of the Cape Consti- 
tution would have removed. 


ESSAYS OF BISHOP CREIGHTON. 


‘“‘ Historical Essays and Reviews.” By Mandell 
Creighton. Edited by Louise Creighton. London: 
Longmans. 1902. 55. net. 


| besee there should be a mistaken impression amongst 

those who would not willingly overlook anything 
written by the late Bishop of London that this volume 
contains anything hitherto unpublished, it should be 
stated that Mrs. Creighton has merely included in this 
collection of essays a number of articles that were 
written for and have been published in magazines and 
reviews. They are addressed to an educated but not 
necessarily a scholarly public. The papers of a more 
technical character are three which were read before 
archeological societies. ‘* The Italian Bishops of 
Worcester” ‘‘ The Northumbrian Border” and ‘‘ The 
Fenland”. Some of them are extremely short and 
slight reviews from the ‘‘ Historical Review” which 
have no value as original contributions to history, nor 
do they contain anything in style or observation charac- 
teristic of their author. They are hardly more than 
notes of what he thought of Mr. Symonds’ ‘‘ Renais- 
sance in Italy: the Catholic Reaction” : of two books 
on Machiavelli: of a biography of Caterina Sforza and 
of Mr. Gairdner’s Collection of Papers of the Reign 
of Henry VIII. We gather little from them except 
that Dr. Creighton thought the books worth recom- 
mending, and the criticism does not go much, if at all, 
beyond that. One topic is indeed suggested which 
he would have illuminated if he had treated it 
formally. He refers to Lord Acton’s Introduction to 
“‘ The Prince” in which he surveys the ‘‘ divines, states- 
men, philosophers, and historians of every country, of 
every age and of every school of thought” and shows 
that they have allowed exceptions to the paramount 
authority of the moral law and admitted Machiavelli’s 
fundamental proposition that ‘‘ extraordinary objects 
cannot be accomplished under ordinary rules”. The 
Bishop remarks that Lord Acton has pointed out 
problems which every historian is bound to face ; 
and they call upon him to consider well his aim and 
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object, and determine his relations to the moral law 
which he professes to regard as supreme in his own 
nature but shrinks from asserting as equally applicable 
to great characters in history or to great social move- 
ments. Lord Acton points to principles which are of 
the first importance in determining the future of 
historic science. Here the review ends and the 
subject is not further considered. 

Without doubt the one essay that gives brilliance to 
this volume is that on ‘‘ Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, 
‘Pope Pius II.”, and the reader may be asked to con- 
sider it with the Bishop’s observations just quoted in 
regard to the importance of settling the question as to 
the relation between private and public morality. It is 
as masterly a bit of biographical writing as can be con- 
ceived, ironically and satirically humorous, yet broad- 
minded, tolerant, and appreciative of the influence of 
the circumstances of an epoch on character. But there 
runs through it an undertone suggesting that after 
all whether or not we excuse moral delinquencies in 


public life because of their success, yet in esti- 
mating the greatness of an individual we are 
guided as much by character as by intellect. But 


a life like that of Piccolomini seems to raise a more 
puzzling question still; whether a man, in whom no 
conflict of moralities takes place simply because as a 
private person he is thoroughly selfish and unprincipled, 
may not in many cases perform public duties the more 
satisfactorily for this very reason. We might expect 
that the Bishop would as plainly indicate moral dis- 
approval of the public as of the private career of his 
hero. But no: there is exactly the same hesitation to 
condemn his fitness as a diplomatist and statesman on 
moral grounds as those other persons would have had 
whom the Bishop names as not having applied the 
morals of private to public life. Piccolomini made a 
good Pope in spite of all and might have made a great 
one had the times been more propitious for greatness. 
But the Bishop’s view is that he was as good a Pope 
as the times could have produced, though it would 
not have been difficult to find better men, and even 
better men with greater ability. Fitness to circum- 
stances, suitability to environment, comes to be the only 
test that can be applied in practice to the public career 
of a man like Piccolomini. It is piquant that a man 
who may be described as a subtle and unscrupulous 
adventurer should have retained so much consciousness 
of the virtues that were becoming his office after 
he had won it by intrigue, fraud, and finesse. The 
Bishop draws with a masterly hand the type of 
man fitted to achieve success in any period such 
as the later period of the Renaissance, or most 
other periods in which the basis of life is as much 
Pagan as Christian. Pius II. did not tower above his 
times as did Dante the sketch of whose life in the pre- 
sent volume is so admirable a contrast to that of Pius. 
He was merely ‘‘in a pre-eminent degree a product of 
his times whose excellences and whose failures he 
mirrors accurately, both in his life and writings”. 
He possessed its culture ‘‘ without being rendered by 
it over-sensitive and unfit for the struggles of practical 
life. On the contrary, his culture was to him a source 
of strength in action, giving him a keen insight into 
human character, freeing him from ordinary scruples, 
enabling him to reconstruct his plans of life, when 
necessary, with such promptitude that there was no 
waste of energy and no place for remorse; teaching him 
to make the best of himself and adapt himself to circum- 
stances as they occurred: to aim at self-gratification 
not merely in the lower but in the higher sense of 
obtaining power, influence, position, dignity ; to form 
opinions not from internal necessity or conviction, but 
as a convenient padding to Jessen the wear and tear of 
ordinary life; to gratify refined literary tastes and 
intellectual interests by a dainty use of the actual facts 
and surroundings of his position; to mix refinement 
with morality [sic, though immorality is probably the 
word meant| so that self-respect was never injured, but 
rather grew with every new success”. This is a perfect 
piece of character drawing or rather of type drawing ; 
and the whole essay is equally remarkable for distinc- 
tion and subtle insight. 

The essay on Dante is not so fresh and striking. 
The materials are better known and most of what can 
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be said to the ordinary reader has been said often. It 
is a popular sketch, in a good sense of the word, and 
it would hardly aspire to higher praise than that it 
serves as well as anything we have seen as an account 
of Dante’s personality and times and of his position 
in the history of literature and thought. But there 
as always the Bishop regards his subject not only sub 
specie zternitatis but also sub specie nostri temporis 
and we find a passage in the essay which may serve as 
an example of this characteristic and of the style which 
reveals temperament. He ends a description of the 
Italy of Dante’s time with this comparison and contrast: 
‘‘Ttaly had set clearly before herself life’s problem in 
much the same shape as that which now it wears to 
us, but had set it in a frank and manly way, and was 
solving it with the straightforward sincerity of faith, 
without the perplexity that comes from previous failure, 
without the one-sided intensity that comes from long 
effort, without the languor that comes from disappoint- 
ment. It was a time which, as we read the pages of 
Dante, we cannot fail to recognise, and feel with and 
know to be our own; but know faintly and dimly, as 
an old man who, aroused for the moment by some 
boy’s simple enthusiasm, struggles to recall the ex- 
perience of his own youthful days.” Hardly, if at all, 
less skilful than the essay on Pius II. is that on ‘A 
Man of Culture”’ being a study of Gismondo Malatesta 
of Rimini, and the title must be taken as something 
ironical, the culture being accompanied as it generally 
was in Italy of the Renaissance with a large concomitant 
of barbarity. But very sincerely intended and tenderly 
and admiringly written are the sketches entitled ‘‘A 
Schoolmaster of the’ Renaissance” and ‘‘A Learned 
Lady of the Sixteenth Century”. It would have been 
better not to include in such a volume ‘‘ The Harvard 
Commemoration”, at which Bishop Creighton attended 
as representative of Emmanuel College, and ‘‘ The 
Imperial Coronation at Moscow”. The book would 
have looked much less miscellaneous if it had included 
nothing but the strictly historic subjects and omitted 
the reviews. 


A STUDY OF SOCIAL DIFFICULTIES. 


‘‘ The Strength of the People.” By Helen Bosanqugt. 
London: Macmillan. 1902. 8s. 6d. net. 


NUS BOSANQUET has made a very careful and 
interesting study in this book of very many 
important aspects of social and industrial life, but it is 
written too much as if it were intended to be a Prize 
Essay of the Charity Organisation Society. The point 
of view of the society is well known to be that in all 
social questions the suggestion that the State may be 
of some service in helping towards their solution must 
be met with a formula about the pauperising effect of 
State action. To put aside the objection against 
reliance on individual and private effort alone, that it is 
not adequate to deal with the enormous mass of 
poverty, which seems the sole inheritance of large 
classes, it is the aim of writers like Mrs. Bosanquet 
to show that most of this poverty is due to faults of 
mind and character. It is not difficult for a writer so 
well acquainted as is Mrs. Bosanquet with the lives of the 
cruder sections of the working classes to show that there 
is plenty of material to support this view. Even where 
different families may be tabulated as below the poverty 
line there may be comparative comfort in one and 
terrible sordor in another without any assignable cause 
but differences of intelligence and character, of taste 
and order, of regard for cleanliness, or a torpor of nature 
in which there is no stimulus to make the best of 
things. Wages may not be so absolutely low as 
they are relatively through ignorance and inability to 
make the best use of them: and when they are abso- 
lutely high the interests of their recipients are so 
narrow, their mental resources so few, their tastes so 
uncultivated that high wages are spent in a low and 
debased set of pleasures with which poverty is naturally 
associated. What they buy does not add to their 
comfort and decency. So restricted are the interests 
of many poor people that a notable accession of good 
fortune means ruin to them. Mrs. Bosanquet makes 
the deduction from all this that the whole difficulty 
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ought to be treated as a psychological one amenable 
to intellectual and moral discipline. She does not 
altogether deny that surroundings have a _ great 
influence on character but she gives quite a secondary 
place to them, and even thinks comparatively 
little of the Housing difficulty, though she treats 
this question with somewhat more respect than she 
does most other positive proposals. She has one 
short answer: if people wanted good houses more 
than they want other things not so good they could 
get them. In the cultivation of a wider range of human 
desires, and the throwing of the like responsibilities as 
are borne by the individuals or families in other classes 
of society upon the shoulders of the poor, lies the hope 
for the restoration of the self-respect and energy and 
ambitions, the loss of which is at the bottom of most 
social degradation. 

As one would expect from a supporter of the 
Charity Organisation Society the real enemy of society 
is represented as incarnated in the Poor Law, and 
all the familiar history of the old Poor Law and 
the new, and of the scheme of .Dr. Chalmers, the 
parent of the Charity Organisation Society, is once 
more set out to prove the proposition. There is no 
need to deny the quite obvious truth that individual 
virtue lies at the root of all reform. If we had a 
thoroughly efficient population no doubt most of our 
social and industrial ills would disappear. Mrs. 
Bosanquet’s mistake lies in the fact that she sees no 
method outside the circle of a narrow individualism of 
promoting the independence she desires to see cultivated. 
She despises too much the effects that may be produced 
by compulsory action of the State. We cannot argue 
the questions here as to the effects of old age pensions, 
eight hours day, minimum wage and other proposals 
to which Mrs. Bosanquet objects partly because they 
are merely legislative, partly because she denies the 
economic effects expected by their advocates. But 
if there is so much virtue in making people live up 
to the responsibilities especially of family life to 
which she looks for the regeneration of society, 
what are we to say of the Education Act and the 
Factories Acts? Their effect, as Mrs. Bosanquet her- 
self points out, has been to increase the burden and 
the responsibilities of parents. This is one of the 
best points made in the book and it strikes us as a 
fresh one; for people inclined to her own way of 
thinking have usually demurred to them that the one 
places the education of children, which should fall on 
parents, on the shoulders of the State, and thus impairs 
family life, and the other saps the independence of 
workers by throwing their protection on the State 
instead of leaving them to look after themselves. 
These socialistic measures have raised the working age 
of children; and thus that stimulus of sacrifice and 
responsibility which Mrs. Bosanquet desires has been 
applied by means which ex hypothesi were bound to 
have the opposite effect. What else would have done 
better P 

Mrs. Bosanquet’s views of the importance of organised 
private effort in undertaking work which socialists would 
perform through the State have a good deal of truth in 
them. She takes such efforts as substitutes for State 
action; we look on them rather as educational and 
preparative for the more efficient State which shall do 
many things now left to private initiative and control. 
In the meantime they are certainly to be encouraged, 
and we appreciate fully Mrs. Bosanquet’s appeal to all 
classes of citizens to take upon themselves the actual 
duties of practical administration in some department 
or other of public life. Nor do we undervalue her 
suggestion that so far as possible the very poorest 
classes of the community should be benefited by partici- 
pating more fully than they do in the public responsi- 
bilities which are often discharged by those not greatly 
their superiors in fortune and position. They are placed 
by their exclusion in a similar condition of disadvantage 
with women, as Mrs. Bosanquet notices, who are shut 
out from the wider interests of public life. But when the 
most has been made of private effort, is it arguable that 
it has not been a necessity in the nature of things that 
education and factory regulations, and we may add 
health regulations, should be supplied by the State 
though it might be argued that all these are matters 
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which would have provided a splendid discipline in 


self-reliance and the undertaking of personal and 
family obligations? They would have done so; but in 
fact the method was not practical; nor is it in the case 
of the poor law, in spite of Dr. Chalmers. And where 
is Dr. Chalmers’ scheme ? It is only represented by the 
Charity Organisation Society. There is distinct en- 
couragement in remembering that the virtues so relied 
on by Mrs. Bosanquet came out after all as a sort of 
bye-product in the socialistic measures we have named. 
May it not be so with others ? 


OUTZO COPY RIGHT. 


‘Poems by Percy Bysshe Shelley.” The Endymion Series. 
London: Bell. 1902. 7s. 6d. 

This volume, the first of a new series, which will include 
Keats, Browning, and Poe, is introduced by Mr. Walter 
Raleigh and illustrated by Mr. Robert Anning Bell. It is well 
printed on paper pleasant to turn and handle, but we are not 
enamoured of the get-up of the series. Mr. Anning Bell’s 
designs are ingenious and his line drawings are not wanting in 
zestheticism. After the dire dose we have had of the camera 
of late, of open unblushing photography and cheap and nasty 
half-tone processes, his work may come as a relief to those 
whose idea of book illustration is not a merely firm grasp of 
the obvious. But there is over-much illustration in this 
volume ; and, what is a matter of some consequence, it does 
not appear particularly to illustrate Shelley. Of all poems 
surely the “Triumph of Life” is the most risky to illustrate. 
It is a shock to light upon a nude figure apparently tearing its 
streaming locks after the concluding line of that poem: the 
blank space is all we ask for here. If there be need for an 
edition of Shelley’s poems with notes, why not draw these from 
the wise and luminous comments of John Addington Symonds 
and insert them at the end of the volume? What that 
finely equipped critic says of the last line of the 
“Triumph” cannot ever. be forgotten. Now that so many 
reprints of the great poets are appearing, one thinks re- 
gretfully of “The Muses’ Library”. We cannot see that 
any series of the kind has taken its place, or reached its level 
of excellence in production, taste and scholarship combined. 
Yet the series was left unfinished: what a reflection on the 
sense and taste of those who buy reprints of the English 
classics ! 


“Two Love Stories: From the Doctor, &c.” By Robert 
Southey. The York Library. London: Brimley Johnson. 
TOO2 M2 SaO2 iets 

The inquiring Quaker was puzzled to know what time 
Southey had to give to thought, considering the great number 
of hours he gave to reading ; and the Quaker moreover left 
out of his calculations the time Southey gave to writing. Ina 
note to this rather comely edition, we are reminded, or, to be 
frank, we are told—we certainly had never heard it before— 
that “The Doctor, &c.” was issued in seven volumes, and when, 
later, forced into one, filled a matter of 700 pages with double 
columns. Happily here we are faced with no more than 

131 pages and plenty of margin. If we admire the enterprise 

in trying the reprint public with a little Southey, we may ex- 

press a hope that the publisher may not presently have cause 
to repent as it is said the publishers of ‘The White Doe of 

Rylstone ” had— 

“It’s still on Longman’s shelf, and O 
The difference to him”. 


We wonder what is read of Southey to-day excepting a thing 
or two, such as “ The Scholar”, in Palgrave’s Anthology. If he 
lives it may be on the strength of Byron’s “ Bob Southey, 
youre a poet”. 


“Rosamund Gray.” By Charles Lamb. London: Brimley 
Johnson. 1902. 25. 6d. net. 

This is another reprint inthe same series. The texture of this 
story is too fine, we imagine, even for some admirers of Lamb’s 
sketches and essays. We have known lovers of “The Vicar 
of Wakefield” who do not appreciate this exquisite story. Yet 
we hope that so tasteful an edition will bring new readers to 
Lamb. 


“The Religio Medici.” By Sir Thomas Browne. “The 
Bibelots.” London: Gay and Bird. 1902. 2s. 6d. net. 

We regret that this natty edition of “The Religio Medici” 
should have been partly spoilt by the insertion at the end 
of Browne’s chapters of utterly valueless quotations from 
various other writers. Who wants Browne with parallel 
passage or the like from, say, Pope or Byron? And the evil in 
this case is unusually pronounced through the extraneous 
matter being in the same type as the body of the book, and 
being so mixed up with it, that—we are perfectly sure--some 
folk will in their innocence believe that Browne is quoting Pope 
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and Byron. Was it Hallam who said that Johnson founded his 
style on Browne? Whoever was responsible in the first 
instance for the statement, one can scarcely credit it. To write 
anything of Browne is to hold a candle to the sun. He 
is delicious. Did ever a man unconsciously take greater pre- 
cautions than Browne to keep away readers in future centuries 
by the choice of a title? To read this little book is to be 
refreshed to a certainty. Wordsworth might have written of it 
a poem such as Walton’s “ Lives” inspired in him. 


“Pride and Prejudice”; “Northanger Abbey”. By Jane 
Austen. London: Brimley Johnson. 1902. 2s. net each. 


Externally this edition is not pretty ; and, for the inside, we 
are not struck by the end papers or by the type. We can say 
not much more for the edition than that it is convenient in size. 
“The colour ”— of the binding—“ is navy blue, in recollection of 
her keen interest in the profession of her two sailor brothers.” 
It is clear that publishers are hard pressed for novel features in 
their reprints of Jane Austen. 


“The French Revolution.” By Thomas Carlyle. 3 
London: Methuen. 1902. 18s. 


This edition is chiefly noticeable for its interesting intro- 
duction by Mr. Fletcher of Magdalen, Oxford. At the outset 
we are mildly surprised by his candid confession that he sends 
forth the book “with much tremor as to the judgments likely 
to be passed upon the accents, the spelling, the punctuation, 
and the omissions”; further that, though he has ventured to 
correct Carlyle here and there in accent or spelling, “I am 
one of those persons who are constitutionally incapable of 
spelling the same word in the same way twice running”. This 
is taking the reader into his confidence with a vengeance. But 
the introduction is well worth reading : it seems to us marked 
by discrimination and full knowledge. Mr. Fletcher considers 
that Carlyle, whilst understanding one side of Danton, failed 
altogether to recognise Danton’s “sound ideas of conciliating 
the European Powers and considerable diplomatic ability”. He 
reminds us that whilst Carlyle, following Lamartine in this 
respect, drew such a distinct dividing line between Montagnard 
and Girondist, Taine drew none at all. Mr. Fletcher will 
have neither Carlyle nor Lamartine—whose “Histoire des 
Girondins” he describes as a “poem”. He holds with 
Mortimer-Ternaux and with Taine that the “idealisation of 
them as moderate republicans of austere virtue and splendid 
talents, with which we are so familiar, dates in fact from the 
Revolution of 1830” and has since been exploded. Their 
moderatism only appeared ‘“‘ when their own power and lives 
were in danger”. There are few better known passages in 
Carlyle than the voting scene over Louis XVI., Verniaud, the 
brilliant leader of the Girondists, giving his vote with white 
face and announcing the result in accent of deep sorrow. It 
is clear that there are historians less merciful in their attitude 
towards the Girondists than Carlyle. 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Education in the Netherlands.” Board 
Special Reports on Educational Subjects. 
London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1902. 


of Education. 
By J. C. Medd. 
5d. 


Holland is the land of neat homes and trim flower-gardens. 
It is not surprising therefore to find that their influence has 
penetrated within the walls of the schools themselves and 
affected their curricula. While we are daily lamenting the 
decreasing number of girls who enter domestic service, and the 
improvidence and unthriftiness of many of the wives and 
mothers of our working classes, the Dutch have already started 
housewifery schools on a large scale, which cater not only for 
maids but mistresses. They practically include the whole 
round of domestic duties. There are classes for household 
management, for cookery, for laundry, for servants’ dress- 
making, with courses in mending and in table decoration and 


waiting. Most of these schools are full to overflowing. In 
that of Amsterdam, for instance, there are at present 
over two hundred candidates waiting for admission. The 


national love of flowers shows itself in the excellent lessons 
on nature study which form a prominent feature not only 
in the elementary but the normal schools. The Dutch teacher 
is not fed on the dry husks of text-books and outlines, but first 
as a boy and then as a pupil teacher he is taught by object 
lessons indoors and out to study in the open book of nature. 
It is to be hoped that the recent developments in our training 
colleges in favour of nature study will produce a similar revolu- 
tion among our elementary teachers in the long run. Holland 
is but a quarter of England in size and its population but one- 
fifth of our own, yet the contribution of the State towards 
agricultural education amounts to £40,939. Our Board of 
Agriculture, which has only a beggarly £8,000 a year to 
administer, if treated on the same liberal scale would dispose of 
an income of over £160,000. The Dutch Government turn 
their agricultural schools to excellent use by sending to them the 
officers connected with the army and colonial commissariat. In 
addition these officers have also to attend the principal industrial 
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and commercial school in the country in order to acquire a know- 
ledge of the quality of different materials and all that relates to 
the clothing of soldiers. There is yet another type of school 
we might copy in England, the so-called navigation schools 
where masters and mates may study for their certificates. 
We have the finest mercantile marine in the world, yet with 
our happy-go-lucky methods of leaving everything to provide 
for itself, the officers of our mercantile marine have to depend 
solely on crammers for passing their examination. Why 
should not the London Technical Education Board and the 
Liverpool Technical Education Committee take a leaf out of 
our Dutch cousins’ experience? 


“The El Dorado of the Ancients.” 
London: Pearson. 1902. 21s. net. 


Some doubt appears to have existed in the minds of those 
responsible for the production of this book as to its precise 
purpose. It is a blend of the popular and the learned, the old 
and the new. Its main object no doubt is to give an account 
of the steps taken by Dr. Carl Peters to prove that “ the Ophir 
of the time of Solomon was the country between the Lower 
Zambesi and the Limpopo River”. His discoveries “tend to 
establish the fact that the Egyptian ‘ Punt’ expeditions in 
search for the yellow metal, copper, frankincense, and many 
other things were directed to the same regions”. Incidentally 
Dr. Carl Peters enters upon his ‘own defence against the 
charge which resulted in the loss of his commission. The 
Peters case is fresh in our memories. He was found guilty 
by a Disciplinary Court of barbarous treatment of certain 
natives, on evidence which he thinks he is now in a position 
successfully to rebut. Deprived of the opportunity of serving 
Germany in East Africa he turned to the ancient land of 
Monomotapa, and whilst we fail to see that he adds very much 
to the knowledge imparted by other inquirers in the same field 
such as Bent and Glaser, Mauch and Keane, his book is 
immensely suggestive and will be read no doubt by many to 
whom an exclusively scholarly work would not appeal. Natur- 
ally he rejects altogether Professor Keane’s view that “the 
Solomonic Ophir was situated in South Arabia”. With the ex- 
ception of the “ Carte du Royaume de Congo, du Monomotapa 
et de la Cafrerie” the illustrations, to which no exception can be 
taken as illustrations, belong mainly to the order which we 
expect to find in any ordinary travel or adventure book, anda 
considerable section is devoted to Zambesia as it appears 
to-day. Dr. Peters takes a rather more flattering view of 
British enterprise than might have been the case if he had not 
had so much difficulty with his compatriots in Africa. Germany 
he seems to think can give no points to Portugal. “ Have 
we”, he asks, ‘an honest autonomy, the ‘open door’ for all? 
Do not our colonies also suffer from an impossible system of 
bureaucracy, a short-sighted monopoly by the State? We 
shall only be able to exchange glasshouses for dwellings of a 
more substantial kind if we take a leaf out of England’s colonial 
policy”. . 


“ Lake-Country Rambles.” By William T. Palmer. 
Chatto and Windus. 1902. 6s. 


This is a volume to be welcomed by all lovers of the Lakes. 
It is written by a native of the district who knows the life of the 
people as no strangers can ever know it. He getsat the dales- 
folk from the inside ; they are never understood from the out- 
side. They may be idealised or caricatured, by the hasty 
tourist or the alien resident; but Mr. Palmer can draw their 
He does not try to be funny about them, nor to show 
them off; but in his pages they appear as they are. These 
shepherd stories are not only true to nature, but they are much 
the best writing in the miscellaneous newspaper-essays here re- 
published. “Back to the Fells”, an account of driving a flock 
from Hawkshead to Helvellyn; “Anent Sheep- washing ”— 
though why “anent” in a book that is not Scotch ?—and “At 
Shearing Time” have the fresh and vivid interest of a new 
subject handled by a new writer. ‘“ After Sheep-worriers”, in 
which the farmer at last finds himself forced to shoot his own 
old dog, is as poignant as Mr. E. Seton Thompson’s more 
elaborated but less convincing “Wully”. The earlier chap- 
ters on fell walking and climbing are overloaded with 
advice and autobiography, which might well be revised in 
another edition, together with such perversities as “caérn”, 
“maén”, the “lay” of the rocks, and “ bearable ” (of ice), and 
some errors like “‘rucksac”, “love” for “lore” (p. 160) and 
Edenhall for Brougham or Yanwath (p. 149). But this is out- 
side Mr. Palmer’s proper district; he is of the Upper Kent 
Valley, and the central Lakes, where we hope to meet him 
again with the shepherds and fishermen he knows so well. 


“Birds in London and Other Sketches.” By T. Digby Pigott. 
London: Arnold. 1902. 75. 6d. 


We welcome a new impression of Mr. Pigott’s chatty book 
on birds. Mr. Pigott is a careful observer of London birds ; 
and his notes concerning the strange relations that sprang up in 
S James’s Park between the celebrated magpie there and a 
jackdaw are not likely soon to be forgotten. But we are in 
grave doubts about that nightingale that nested lately in 
Battersea Park. 


By Dr. Carl Peters: 


London : 
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SCHOOL BOOKS. 


“Principles of Class Teaching.” By J. J. Findlay. London: 


Macmillan. 1902. 55, 


Dr. Findlay is determined to go one better than Sir Joshua 
Fitch and Mr. P. A. Barnett. He is anxious to replace the 
common-sense attitude of the teacher towards education by a 
scientific treatment of a more or less Herbartian type. Many 
teachers will no doubt be unable to accept his doctrine as a 
whole, but all who use the book will find it, apart from its 
scientific trappings, a perfect storehouse of useful tips in the 
difficult matter of class teaching and organisation. To mention 
only one or two of the countless good things in the book we 
would draw attention to the syllabuses for teaching English 
History, the admirable introductory lessons for beginners in 
German, and the discussion on instruction in elementary 
mathematics and especially in geometry. For our part believ- 
ing in the need of more method in English schools we cordially 
recommend the book. Method, as a visit to some of the 
German schools shows, can doubtless be made into a fetish, but 
this is an evil weare little likely to suffer from at present. To 
write an adequate critique on Mr. Findlay’s work would be to 
supply a commentary as long as or longer than the book. We 
are glad to find a good word for mutual coaching among 
children ; one of the most successful classes we have ever met 
with was conducted on these lines. On the page before the 
Socratic method is defined as a reductio ad absurdum and 
nothing more. This however is not true, as may be seen from 
that Platonic dialogue in which Socrates by means of his 
questions elicits from the slave boy the proof of the forty- 
seventh proposition of Euclid. 


“A Short History of Rome.” By W. S. Robinson. 
Rivingtons. 1902. 35. 6d. 


This is a book which should commend itself to the practical 
teacher. The early chapters are well done. First we have 
the legends and then an interesting discussion on their historical 
value. The sources of early Roman history are also very 
properly indicated. Another good feature in the book is that 
the story is brought down to the fall of Constantinople. 
Naturally the later periods are passed over rapidly, but the 
sense of continuity is not outraged as itis in the average school 
history that concludes abruptly with the establishment of the 
empire. Not sufficient insistence is laid on the real reasons 
which led to the establishment of the Principate by Julius 
Caesar as the only way out of the “ impasse” created by the 
conflicting authority of the Senate and the Assembly. It is 
not enough to speak of the struggles between “ Optimates” 
and “ People” without explaining the machinery that each 
party had at its service. We do not think that Mr. Robinson 
has done sufficient honour to the noble side of C. Gracchus’ 
character ; on the other hand we consider a statement that 
Cicero undoubtedly showed great personal courage when 
dealing with Catiline is open to question. Cicero was essen- 
tially a person rather of nerves than of nerve. The book 
concludes with an adequate sketch of Roman literature and an 
account of Roman manners and daily life. 


By Miss E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. 
London: Methuen. 1902. 35. 6¢.; “Macaulay’s Life of 
Pitt.” By J. Downie. London: Black. 1902. 25. 6d. 
“The Warwick Shakespeare ” :—King Lear. By D. N. 
Smith. London: Blackie. 1902. Is. 


Until recently the teaching of history in English schools 
has been exclusively English. This characteristically insular 
treatment of the subject is gradually giving way before the con- 
ception that English history is only part and parcel of the world’s 
history, a knowledge of whose outlines is necessary to give 
background and setting to much that is otherwise obscure in 
our national development. Miss Wilmot-Buxton has managed 
in the space of some 250 pages to give an outline of European 
history from Troy to Sebastopol. In the hands of an intelligent 
teacher the book should prove valuable, otherwise the express 
pace at which the pupil is taken through the centuries is apt 
to leave him with the same blurred impressions as those of the 
country as seen on a railway journey. Some of the maps are 
rather crude productions. In that of the unification of Germany, 
no indication is given that the province known as Prussian 
Saxony was already in 1866 part of the Prussian kingdom. 
Mr. Downie’s edition of “ Macaulay’s Life of Pitt” is chiefly 
remarkable for the exuberance of the editor’s appreciation of 
the essay. It is, according to him, of fawless excellence, both 
in form and in matter. A good word must be said for the 
beautiful get-up of the book. Mr. D. N. Smith’s “ King Lear” 
steers a middle course between the tedious erudition of the 
Clarendon Press series and the sloppy fine writing of other 
editions. 


“The School Anthology.” 
Wordsworth to Newbolt. 
London: Blackwood. 1902. 

Of the making of English anthologies there is not and happily 
cannot be anyend. Mr. Lobban is one of the latest workers in 


London : 


“Makers of Europe.” 


Part I. Chaucer to Burns. Part II. 
Edited by J. H. Lobban. 
2s. each. 














the field. While availing himself largely of the work of selec- 
tion effected by earlier anthologists he has been careful to 
include a considerable number of pcems by recent poets, 
notably Messrs. Kipling, Dobson and Newbolt. Mr. Lobban 
has mercifully spared the youthful scholar the task of memoris- 
ing any of the scrannel verses of the present Poet Laureate. 
Some of the selections, notably those from Shakespeare, seem 
rather too much of the snippet order ; otherwise the collection 
is generally satisfactory. It would probably have been worth 
while cautioning teachers in the Preface not to begin with the 
comparatively archaic pieces from Chaucer, but to pick and 
choose such poems as are adapted to the capacity of their 
pupils. The average teacher has an invincible itch to begin 
at the beginning of a book. He does not see that the chrono- 
logical order of poetical production is not necessarily the logical 
order of development in the pupil’s mind. 


“A Primer of Greek Constitutional History.” By A. H. 
Walker. London: Blackwood. 1902. 35. 6d. net. 


This is apparently based om Mr. Greenidge’s larger work. In 
the introductory chapter we are told that in the Greek state 
representative government was unknown. One may perhaps 
consider the statement as somewhat too sweeping. The Boule 
at Athens was representative in the sense that administrative 
functions were largely delegated to it. We commend the book 
for the clearness of its details and the soundness of its 
criticisms. 


‘How to Reason or the A B C of Logic reduced to Practice.” 
By the Rev. R. C. Bodkin. Dublin: Browne and Nolan. 
1902. 

“Elementary Logic.” By the Rev. J. Lightfoot. 
Ralph, Holland and Co. 1902. Is. 6d. 

“A First Course in English Analysis and Grammar.” 
R. Wilson. London: Arnold. 1902. Is. 


Mr. Bodkin has put together a useful little book on the 
A B Cof Logic. He has been careful to leave out a great deal 
of the jargon with which the subject is overloaded. His chief 
anxiety isto teach his readers how to apply what they have 
learnt, and after a chapter on logical analysis he has an inform- 
ing section on definition, in which both Plato and Locke are 
laid under contribution. The last chapter, on the making of 
abstracts, deals witha subject which would repay practice in 
many schools and lead to the distinct improvement of that too 
often amorphous and invertebrate creation the schoolboy’s 
essay. Mr. Lightfoot’s book is conceived and written on 
orthodox lines. He spares us however Barbara and the rest. 
The best chapters are those which deal with inductive logic. 
Mr. Wilson rightly considers that parsing and analysis should 
be taught pari passu. Formerly the pupil had to master the 
whole terminology of grammar down to the interjections before 
he was introduced to the notions of subject and object. Mr. 
Wilson has none of the cocksure oracular manner about him 
which disfigures the Lindley Murray type of grammarian who 
is still unfortunately with us. His definitions if somewhat 
artless and occasionally unsatisfactory are so obviously pro- 
visional that they may well be allowed to pass. His book con- 
tains a useful list of words difficult to parse. We notice one 
use of “all” he might add to his list: the employment of 
“all” in such a phrase as “they are all dead”. 


London : 


By 


“Francais pour les Tout Petits.” By Jetta S. Wolff. Illus- 
trated. London: Arnold. 1902. Is. 3d. 
“Free Composition in French.” By J. Edmond Mansion. 


London: Blackwood. 1902. Is. 


People are more and more coming round to the idea that 
a foreign language is best learnt by beginning with the facts of 
everyday life. Miss J. S. Wolff, the author of that excellent 
book “ Les Francais en Ménage,” has produced a companion 
volume which, though it is intended primarily for smal} 
children, may be studied with advantage by those who wish to 
master the spoken language. Such persons will find Mr. 
Mansion’s book on “ Free Composition” equally useful. It every- 
where bears the marks of having been put together by a prac- 
tical teacher. We notice some very useful hints on the use of 
the past tenses in French—a difficulty of the first magnitude 
that is generally consistently “funked” by the academic 
writers of grammars and composition books. 


Youth’s Companion Series :—(1) “The Wide World” ; 
(2) “Northern Europe.” Boston and London: Ginn. 
1902. Is. each. 

The American invasion of schoolbooks continues. The 


Youth’s Companion Series is meant to give the average 
American pupil afew notions about other countries of which his. 
isolated geographical position makes him more ignorant than 
the European child. We doubt if the strong Republican tone 
of some of the writers renders the books exactly desirable for 
the use of English children. Such spellings as “fiber”, 
“woolen ”, “ plowing” will probably cause the average school 
teacher to fight shy of the whole series. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


FICTION. 





MARIE CORELLI’S NEW ROMANCE.—120TH THOUSAND. 


TEMPORAL POWER: a Study in Supremacy. 


By MARIE CORELLI, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: a Romance of 


a Motor Car. Ry C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE HEART OF THE ANCIENT WOOD. By 


Cc. G. D. ROBERTS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE WHITE WOLF. By “Q.,” Author of 


‘Dead Man’s Rock.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE HOLE IN THE WALL. By Arruur 


MORRISON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘* A masterpiece of artistic realism. It has a finality of touch that only a master 
may command.” - Daily Chronicle. “A wonderful picture.’—Sunday Sun. 

‘* An absolute masterpiece, which any novelist might be proud to claim.” 

Graphic. 

‘© A series of scenes reproduced with consummate skill in vivid language. 
Wonderfully described.”—Country Life. 

‘The story chains the attention to the last.” —Dazly Mail. 

“The Hole in the Wall’ is a masterly piece of work. His characters are drawn 
with amazing skill. Extraordinary power.” —~Daily Telegraph. 

“ The real right thing _...The finest romance of its kind I have read for many a 


day.’—Star. . 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE RIVER. By Even Puitiporrs. 


8vo. 6s. 

“The River’ places Mr. Phillpotts in the front rank of living novelists.” —Pumch. 

*Since ‘Lorna Doone’ we have had nothing so picturesque as this new 
romance.’ — Birmingham Gazette. 

““Mr. Phillpotts’s new book is a masterpiece which brings him indisputably into 
the front rank of English novelists.”—Patl Mall Gazette. 

“Mr. Eden Phillpotts has put the best of himself intothis book. Not only has he 
made a great study of Nicholas Edgecombe, but all his minor characters are little 
masterpieces of characterisation.” — To-day. 

“One of the finest novels of the season.” — Sunday Sun. 

‘“This great romance of the River Dart. The finest book Mr. Eden Phillpotts 
has written.”’—/orning Post. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


FELIX. By R. Hicuens, Author of “ Flames,” 


&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘Firm in texture, sane, sincere, and natural. 
many respects a true one.” —Dazly Chronicle. 
** A really powerful book.” —Morning Leader. 
“The story is related with unflagging spirit.’"— World. 
** Felix will undoubtedly add to a considerable reputation.”—Dazly Maid. 


THE ADVENTURES OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. 


By HAROLD BEGBIE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘4 most ingenious, humorous, and diverting book, written in a very pretty 
style.”—Morning Post. 

‘* Mr. Begbie promises to rank high.”—Dazly Maid. 

‘* Mr. Begbie has a keen wit and a keen eye for the comedy of life.’ —T7zmes. 

“The story is related with unflagging interest.” — World. 

““Mr. Begbie often recalls Stevenson’s manner, and makes ‘ Sir John Sparrow’ 
most diverting writing. Sir John is inspired with the idea that it is his duty to 
reform the world, and launches into the vortex of faddists. His experiences are 
traced with spacious and Rabelaisain humour. Every character has the salience of 
Entertainingly and deftly written.”"— Daily Graphic. 


Crown 


‘Felix’ is a clever book, and in 
? 


a type. 





SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


OLIVIA’S SUMMER. By Mrs. M. E. Mann. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“* An exceptionally clever book, told with consummate artistry and reticence.” 
os hs ; Daily Mail. 
* Full of shrewd insight and quiet humour.”—A cademzy. 
* Wholly delightful ; a very beautiful and refreshing tale.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
The author touches nothing that she does not adorn, so delicate and firm is her 
hold.” —M anchester Guardian. 
“A powerful story.”— Times. 


THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 
BARLOW. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘ This interesting and delightful book. Its author has done nothing better, and 


it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that it would be an injustice to Ireland not to 
read it.”—Scotsman. 


fe A 2 , sl peeane 
Very interesting, very wise, very moving.” —Jrish Times. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. By W. E. 
NORRIS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
**It is excellent—keen, graceful, and diverting.”—Times. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE TWICKENHAM PEERACE. 


Marsu, Author of ‘‘ The Beetle.”” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“Tt is a long time since my Baronite read ya novel of such entrancing interest as 
‘The Twickenham Peerage. He recommends the gentle reader to get the book. 
In addition to its breathless interest, it is full of character and bubbling with fun.” 


Punch. 
SECOND EDITION. 


A BAYARD FROM BENGAL. By F. Awstey, 


Author of ‘‘ Vice Versa,” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
‘* A highly amusing story.”—Padll Mall Gazette. 
** A volume of rollicking irresponsible fun.”—Oxtlook. 


THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
HONEY. By Heren Maruers, Author of 


‘“Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Racy, pointed, and entertaining.” —Vanity Fair. 
‘* A charming and successful creation.”- Ladies’ Field. 
‘‘ Honey is a splendid girl.’— Daily Express. 
‘A vigorously written story, full of clever things, a piquant blend of sweet and 
sharp.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“* Honey is altogether a delightful child.”— Literary World. 


CHILDREN OF THE BUSH. By Harry Lawson, 
Author of ‘‘ When the Billy Boils.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“‘ Full of human sympathy and the genuine flavour of a wild, untrammelled, un- 
sophisticated life.” — Worning Leader. 

‘‘ The author writes of the wild picturesque life ‘out back,’ with all the affection 
of a native and the penetrating insight of long observation.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE FATE OF VALSEC. By J. BLounpELLE- 


Burton. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By JANE 


By RicHarbD 


“The characters are admirably portrayed. The buok not only arrests and sustains 


the attention, but conveys valuable information in the most pleasant guise.’ 
Morning Post, 





GENERAL 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Tuomas 


CaRLYLE. Edited by C. R. L. FLetcuer, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. [Methuen’s Standard Library. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE CEORGIAN PERIOD. By 


GEORGE Paston. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


BY ALLAN WATER. By KarTuerine STEwarrt. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. ‘ ? 
This charming book, which tells the story of a typical Scotch family has been 
already published in Edinburgh, and is now introduced to a wider audience. 


ROBERT HARLEY, EARL OF OXFORD. 


E. S. ROSCOE. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
This is the only life of Harley in existence. 


OLD PICTURE BOOKS. By A. W. Pottarp. 


With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d net. 


MODERN SPIRITUALISM. By Frank Popmore. 


2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 
A History and a Criticism. 


A KEY TO THE TIME ALLUSIONS IN THE DIVINE 


COMEDY. By G.PRADEAU. Witha Dial. Small quarto. 3s. 6d. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By Miss J. A. Taytor. 


With 12 Illustrations. Cloth, 3s, 6d.; leather, 4s. net. Little Biographies. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 


ROBERT BROWNING. With Introduction and Notes by W. HALL 
GRIFFIN. Pott 8vo. 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Library. 


SECOND STRINGS. By A. D. Goptey, M.A. 


Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. ; 
A new volume of humorous verse uniform with ‘‘ Lyra Frivola.” 


THE HEART OF JAPAN. By C. L. Browne t. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. ¢s. 
A lively description of Japan and the Japanese, 





LITERATURE 


THE INNER AND MIDDLE TEMPLE. By 
H. H. L. BELLOT, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
‘* A vast store of entertaining material.” —Liverpool Mercury. 
“A delightful and excellently illustrated book; a real encyclopedia of Temple 
history.” —Piloz. 


THE VISIT TO LONDON. JDescribed in Verse 


by E. V. LUCAS, and in Coloured Pictures by F, D. BEDFORD. Small 
4to. 6s. 

This charming book describes the introduction of a country child to the delights 

and sights of London. It is the result of a well-known partnership between author 


and artist. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A “NEWSPAPER 
GIRL.” By ELIZABETH L. BANKS, With Portrait of the Author and 


her Dog. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
‘A very amusing, cheery, good-natured account of a young lady’s journalistic 
struggle in America and London.”—Tzmes. 
“‘A record of plucky endeavour and enterprise as full of interest as a novel,” 
Sunday Special. 


THE ENGLISH LAKES. By F. G. Brazant, 


M.A. Illustrated by E. H. New. Pott 8vo. cloth 4s. ; leather, 4s. 6d. net. 


[The Little Guides. 
PARIS. By Huivarre Bettoc. With Maps 
and Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE LITTLE BLUE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Edited by E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated. Square fcap,. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL YEAR. By Netra Syrett. 
THE PEELES AT THE CAPITAL. By Rocer 


ASHTON. 


THE TREASURE OF PRINCEGATE PRIORY. By 


T. COBB. 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW CATALOGUE and BOOK GAZETTE will be sent to any Address. 





Wort Ls BONG), 36 Essex totreets London, W.C- 
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CHURCH. POCITY: | 
ee ceey fuuRcH pouty. | From GREENING & 60.’ LIST. 
: ch 60 ris er Mission, Sacraments an 
Discipline” By E. Tyrrell Green. London : Methuen. AERP RLA GER ARIES: ANQABIORS Lar tole 
1902. 65. 


The doctrine of the Church is no mere adjunct to the 
Christian faith but of its very substance. The best proof that 
this is so may perhaps be found in the fact that all bodies of 
Christians, however profoundly they may differ in other ways, 
and indeed even in the conception which they have formed of 
it, are agreed in holding that there is sucha thing as the 
Church of Christ. For although it is true that there has been 
a constant and misleading tendency to understand the words 
of Jesus Christ as if they were “ The Kingdom of God is inside 
you” and not, as they really are, “in your midst”, yet such 
views have never survived long. "And although Christian indi- 
vidualists are to be found from time to time, they are never in 
sufficient numbers to be of appreciable importance. So far 
there is substantial agreement, and so far alone. It cannot 
but be a matter of importance, therefore, to investigate the 
principles and to outline the polity of the Church : ; and it is 
much to be regretted that most of the attempts which have 
been made in this direction, so far as English theology is con- 
cerned, have emanated from one particular school of thought. 
There is of course one notable exception in Frederick Denison 
Maurice’s “ Kingdom of Christ” ; but that monumental work, 
not to speak of its special character, stands so conspicuously 
alone as only to make the general scarcity more noticeable. 

Two things in particular are to be desiderated in any 
attempt to deal with the subject of the Church of Christ. 
(2) In the first place, the treatment must neither be empirical 
nor a priori: it must take account both of the primary idea of 
the Church as set forth in the Scriptures, and it must take 
equal account of the actual exemplification of that idea in 
human history. If it neglect the former, it can never rise 
above a study of the procedure of some particular society or 
societies of Christians for the time being: if it neglect the 
latter, it must inevitably become doctrinaire and unreal, Either 
kind of neglect must end in disaster ; for if in the Church of 
Christ principles precede practice, it is none the less true that 
the practice of the Church creates her theory. (4) And in the 
second place, some attempt should be made to define the rela- 
tion between “the Church and the Churches”. This is indeed 
amost pressing matter at the present day, and above all in 
England, where the question of the rights of a national church 
in relation to the Church at large is constantly being raised. 
But it is a matter of no little importance in principle : for no 
student of history can fail to be aware that the relation between 
the Church and the Churches has always been to the fore. To 
leave this out of account, then, is not merely to leave part of 
the subject untouched, but to cripple the treatment of all the 
rest. Tested by these two criteria, Professor Tyrrell Green’s 
book is in one respect entirely satisfactory, in the othernot. The 
fundamental principles and the actual facts are alike investi- 
gated. Scripture and history are alike laid under contribution. 
But no serious attempt is made to grapple with the question of 
‘the Church and the Churches”. We notice by the way that 
Professor Tyrrell Green discusses and rejects the view which 
has been re-stated in England, in recent years, by Dr. Mason, 
Father Puller and others, that the gift of the indwelling Spirit 
is given not in Baptism but in Confirmation. 


By Hermann Gunkel. Trans- 


“*The Legends of Genesis.” 
Open Court Publish- 


lated by W. H. Carruth. Chicago: 
ing Company. Igor. 4s. 6d. 


This is a translation of the Introduction of Professor Gunkel’s 
recent commentary on Genesis, a work which marks a new 
departure, almost a revolution, in criticism. Its importance 
has already been widely recognised. Professor Gunkel takes 
for granted the results of literary criticism, and leaves them 
behind. The comparative study of archeology and social 
customs has made it possible to examine the early traditions of 
Israel in a new light, and to carry forward the interpretation of 
them several stages beyond the point reached by a purely 
literary criticism. The investigation starts, not from this or 
that document as the literary unit, but from the story told of 
some ancestral hero... We perceive at once a radical change 
of method ; not the external form of the narrative, but its 
contents are made to divulge the secret of its origin, date, and 
meaning. The Book of Genesis is popular oral tradition 
committed to writing, as distinct from history which is written 
composition to begin with, a collection of legends, all of them 
extremely ancient, many of them, especially those connected 
with worship and the holy places, derived from foreign sources. 
In his Introduction Gunkel lays down and illustrates the prin- 
ciples by which we may realise these legends in the form in 
which they lived on the lips of the people. His method has 
the advantage of working outwards from within instead of 
inwards from without. It opens up problems of a complexity 
hitherto undreamt of. This translation may be recommended 
to those who do not read German. 


(Continued on page xiv.) 











TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE 
ENGLISH WRITERS OF TO-DAY SERIES. 


ARTHUR W. PINERO. A Study by Hamitton 


Fyre. With a bibliography, Portrait and complete cast of all plays. Crown 
8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. A Study by WatterR 


JERROLD, with a new Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


HUDIBRAS. By Dr. Butter. Edited by T. W. H. 


CROsLAND. With Twelve Illustrations after Hogarth. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 
top edge gilt, with bookmark, 2s. net; leather, top edge gilt, with bookmark, 
35. net. 


DRAMATIC CRITICISM. A record of the 


London stage for rgor. By J. T. Grein. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WIT AND WISDOM FROM EDGAR 
SALTUS. By G. F. MonxsHoop and Geo, GamsBLr. Uniform in style 
with ‘‘ Woman and the Wits.” Foolscap 8vo. cloth gilt, top edge gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE GREAT WAR. The Story of the Boer 


War, 1899-1900. Told in verse by A. SHipway Docxinc. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. 


SUE : a Play by Bret Harte and T. E. PEMBERTON. 


Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 2s. éd. 


GREATER BRISTOL: a History by ‘Lesser 


CoLumBus ” (Laurence Cowen) with a Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo 
cloth, 6s. 





POPULAR FICTION. 
C. RANGER-CULL’S NEW NOVEL. 


MESSRS. GREENING & CO. beg to announce that they have 
published the third Edition of a new Historical Novel by MR. C. 
RANGER-GULL (Author of ‘‘The Hypocrite,” “Back to Lilac 
Land,” ‘*‘ Miss Malevolent,’ &c.), entitled <* The Serf.” 


THE SERF. 


A TALE OF THE TIMES OF KING STEPHEN. 
By C. RANGER-GULL, 
6s. THIRD EDITION. 6s. 


A FEW PRESS OPINIONS. 


Rock.—‘‘ A brilliant piece of romance work.” 

Outlook.—“ Full of genuinely human interest...... The stirring episodes carry the 
reader breathlessly along.” 

Mr. A. T. QUILLER-CouCcH in the Daily News.—“' A novel of uncommon merit ; 
an historical novel of a period rarely attempted by fiction.” 

Observer.—“ Mr. Ranger-Gull possesses a brilliant imagination, original thought, 


and anable pen. His style is clear and forcible, and some of the passages in this, 
his citest story, are full of pathos.” 

Daily Chronicle. —‘‘ Mr. Ranger-Gull deserves the warmest praise, and willingly 
do we accord it. ..... The story he has provided, with so carefully studied environ- 
ment, is one that is strong in human interest, and told with considerable dramatic 
power.’ 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ Full as it be of grim realism and ghastly tragedy, it is 
impossible not to read this book to the bitter end—bitter envugh, in all conscience 

.. The book is without doubt a notable one. It is written in the true spirit of the 
times which it so eloquently describes.” 


THE OVEN. A very exciting Novel. By Guy 
THORNE. 6s. 
COMPROMISED. By GERTRUDE WarRDEN and 


H. E. Gorst. 6s. 


THE LIFE IMPOSSIBLE. By ‘A Member oF 


Pacet’s Horse.” 3s. 6d. 


JIM BLACKWOOD: JOCKEY. A Racing 


Novel. By VaLENTIN MANDELSTAMN. (Translated by Reginald Bacchus). 
6s. 


TWO IN ONE. ByT. W. Speicut. 6s. 
THAIS. By AnaToLe France. Cloth, rs. 6d. net. 


Leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE NABOB. By AcrHonse Daupet. 


net. Leather, 3s. net. 


THE COMEDY OF PROGRESS. By RecINnALD 


TURNER. 6s. [Second Edition now ready. 


THE SILVER GATE. 
6s. 


Cloth, 2s. 


By C. ForESTIER-WALKER. 
(Second Edition now ready. 


TO WELCOME THE KING. By WiLLoucHBy 
MATCHETT. 3s. 6d. 
Daily News.—‘‘ Rollicking Irish humour.” 
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GREENING & CO., Ltd., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 
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Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner & Co. 


Ltd. 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from 


Neolithic Period to the Death of Cleopatra VII. By Dr. E. A. 
WALLIS BuDGE, Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Anti- 
quities in the British Museum. In 8 vols. profusely Illustrated, 
3s. 6d. net per vol. 


‘* From first to last, the history has the living reality of a work written at first 
hand by a scholar who spends his life face to face with the monuments of the people 
whose development and decay he traces in minute and authentic detail.” 

Spectator. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF RODEN 
NOEL. With Portrait and an Appreciation, by way of Preface» 
by the late JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 7s. 6d. 


F“* This volume, it may be hoped, will help to place one of the chief minor singers 
of the Victorian age in his high and proper niche.” —Scotsman. 





A CHRISTMAS POSY. By Lapy Linpsay, 


Author of ‘* The Prayer of St. Scholastica”? and other Poems. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, extra gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 


*“Marked by that admirable taste, both of idea and of expression, and that 
charm of versification, which have so often delighted her many readers,”’ 
Morning Post. 
“Tn these lyrics Lady Lindsay has in our opinion caught the grace and music, 
the naiveté and simple joy of the best kind of Christmas song. ‘They are always 
reverent and tender, and the verses are always melodious, without a trace of labour 
or affectation.” —Times. 





ANNALS OF THE SEYMOURS. By H. 


St. Maur. Being a History of the Seymour Family from early 
times to within a few years of the present. In I vol. super-royal 
S8vo. Price £2 Ios. net. Limited to 250 copies, profusely 
illustrated. 


**Tt cannot prove but profitable reading to all students of English History.” 
Pali Mall Gazette. 


‘Much of it is not only interesting to the student, but will also be found—as 
such works rarely are—entertaining by the general reader...... the whole has 
been arranged by him in a manner which bears witness to his conscientious industry, 
and also reflects high credit on his literary skill and judgment...... In addition to 
thiss.cs replete with personal anecdotes concerning well-known or picturesque 
figures...... and his anecdotes are generally more than mere idle gossip ..... will com- 
mend the ‘Annals of the Seymours’ to the general reader, as well as to the 
Genealogist, and the historical student.” —Saturday Review. 


NAPOLEON AS A GENERAL. By the late 


Count YorcK VON WARTEMBURG. With Maps, 2 vols., demy 
8vo. cloth gilt extra, 30s. 


““ Written by a brilliant member of the general staff of the Prussian army, whose 
promising career as a soldier was cut short by an untoward accident during the 
recent campaign in China. The author reviews with a completeness of plan, a ful- 
ness of knowledge, and a keenness of insight which will not be found in any English 
book...... the Napoleonic strategy as exemplified in the whole course of the 
Napoleonic campaigns.” —Scotsman. 





A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Dr. Marcus 
R. P. DormMAN. Vol. I. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 
[Next week. 
The period dealt with in this volume comprises that between the 
outbreak of war with France and the death of Pitt (1793-1806). A 
full account of the foreign policy of the British Government has been 
carefully compiled from the original documents in the Record Office, 
and much new light has been thrown on the Malmesbury Mission of 
1796, the various negotiations with the Powers of Europe, and the 
preliminaries leading to the Peace of Amiens. The work will be 
illustrated by photegravure reproductions of the portraits of eminent 
statesmen in the National Portrait Gallery. 


THE LIFE OF ST. PHILIP NERI. New 


Edition, Edited by the Very Rev. FATHER ANTROBUS, Superior 
of the London Oratory. With 2 Photogravures and 12 Half- 
tone Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


SIXTEEN REVELATIONS OF DIVINE 


LOVE. By MoTHER JULIANA, of Norwich. Edited by 
FATHER G. TYRELL, S.J. With Frontispiece, fcap. 8vo. cloth 
gilt, extra gilt top, 3s. 6d. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Lrp 
Charing Cross Road, London. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW BOOKS. 





~~ 


THE TANGANYIKA PROBLEM. An Account 


of the Researches undertaken concerning the Existence of Marine Animals in 
Central Africa, By J. E.S. Moors, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ To the Mountains 
of the Moon.” In x vol. royal 4to. containing numerous IIlustrations in Colour 
and Black and White, Diagrams, New Maps, &c. Price 25s. net. 

(ln the press. 


EARLY TUSCAN ART. From the 12th to the 


15th Centuries. By Sir W. Martin Conway, Slade Professor in Fine Art in the 
University of Cambridge, In 1 vol. demy 8vo. With numerous Illustrations, 
7s. 6d. net. [In Oct ober. 


CRAG AND HOUND IN LAKELAND. By 


CLaupE Berenson. In 1 vol, demy 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 
7s. 6d. net, [Ready. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE OF COM- 


MONS. By T. H. S. Escorr, Author of ‘‘ Personal Forces of the Period,’’ 
&c. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 15s. net. [ln October. 


TRAVELS IN NORTH AND CENTRAL 


CHINA. By JoHN Grant BircH. Illustrated by numerous Reproductions 
from Photcgraphs taken by the Author. 1 vol. demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
[In November. 


FROM THE FLEET IN THE FIFTIES: 


a History of the Crimean War. By Mrs. Tom Ketty. With which is 
incorporated LETTERS WRITTEN IN 1854-5-6 by the Rev. S. KELSoNn 
StrorHeErtT, M.A., LL.D., Chaplain to the Naval Brigade. With a Preface by 
Vice-Admiral PowLetr. In x vol. demy 8vo. With numerous illustrations by 
WivitaM Simpson, R.I., Portraits, &c. 12s, net. 


FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO: the First 


Traverse of Africa from South to North. By Ewart S GroGan and ARTHUR 
H. Suarp. Cheap and Revised Edition. In x vol. demy 8vo. Fully Illus- 
trated by Drawings by A. D. McCormick (from Sketches by E. S. GroGan), 
Photographs, and Photogravure Portraits of the Authors, Maps, &c. 7s. 6d. 
net, 


EAST OF PARIS: Sketches in the Gatinais, the 


Bourbonnais, and Champagne. By M. BrrxHam-Epwarps, Author of 
“France of To-day,” &c. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. With Coloured Illustrations 
from Paintings by Henry E. DETMOLD. 7s. 6d. net. 


TRAVELS IN SPACE: A History of: Aérial 


Navigation. By E. SETon VALENTINE and F. L. Tomirnson. With an 
Introduction by Sir Hiram Maxim, F.A.S. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. Profusely 
Illustrated with Reproductions from Photographs and Old Prints. tos. 6d. net. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


In x vol. large crown, containing Numerous Illustrations in Colour and Black and 
White, reproduced from Paintings and Photographs, a new Portrait of the 
Author in Colour from an Oil Painting. 6s. 


AYUWIN. By THEoporRE Watts-DuNTON. 


CHARMING ‘CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


In x vol. crown 4to., containing 23 Coloured Plates, Illustrating the Text repro- 
duced from Paintings especially prepared for this Edition, with an Illustrated 
Cover. 6s. 


AN ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCH- 


YARD. By THomas Gray. 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
UNCLE CHARLES. By Joun Strance WINTER, 


Author of ‘* Bootles’ Baby,” &c. 1 vol. 6s. [Ready. 


A PLEASANT ROGUE. By Les. KEITH, 


Author of ‘‘ On Alien Shores,” ‘‘ The Mischief Maker,” &c. 1 vol. 6s. 
(Ready. 


‘BEYOND THE BOUNDARY. By M. Ham- 


ton, Author of ‘Poor Elizabeth,” ‘The Dishonour of Frank Scott,” &c. 


x vol, 6s. [/n October. 
A RESIDENT MAGISTRATE. By BasiL 
Marnan, Author of ‘‘A Daughter of the Veldt,” &c. 1vol. 6s. [Ready. 


Second Edition of A MEMORY INCARNATE. 


B 1s YoRKE, Author of ‘‘ Hush,” “Once,” &c. xvol. 3s. 6d. 
Mes (Wext week. 


A SOUL APART. By Avetine Serceant, Author 


of ‘‘The Story of a Penitent Soul.” x1vol. 6s, [Jn a few days. 


Fourth Edition of JOHN OF GERISAU. 
By Joun Oxenuam, Author of ‘God's Prisoner,” “ Rising Fortunes,” &c. 
1 vol. 6s, 


A KINGS WOMAN. By Karnarine Tynan, 


Author of “The Dear Irish Girl,” ‘A Union of Hearts,” &c. 1 vol. 6s. 


THE SILENT BATTLE. By Mrs. C. IN. 
Wittiamson, Author of ‘‘ The Barn Stormers,” ‘‘ The Newspaper Girl,” &c. 
rvol. 6s, 
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“ Oxford Church Text-Books”: “The Continental Reforma- 


tion.” By B. J. Kidd. “The Church; its Ministry and 
Authority.” By Darwell Stone. London: Rivingtons. 
1902. Is. net each. 


We have received two more volumes of the Oxford Church 
Text-Books and must congratulate the general editor on the 
ability with which he has selected so many competent writers 
for his subjects. Mr. Kidd has produced a really admirable 
little book on the Continental Reformation ; it is short, inter- 
esting, and clear; the clearness no doubt the result of many years’ 
lecturing to his class at Oxford. Due prominence is given to 
measures as well as to men ; he has resisted the temptation to 
let his history sink into a bundle of biographies ; as a staunch 
High Churchman, he is severe on the shortcomings of Protes- 
tantism as well as Romanism, but his knowledge of the 





theology as well as the history of the period saves his criticisms 
from being hasty or one-sided ; it is a wonderfully complete and 
ripe piece of work. 

Of Mr. Stone’s book we cannot speak so highly ; it is learned 
but dry. He describes it as “an attempt to state in a short 
and clear form the facts and doctrine with regard to the Church 
contained in Holy Scripture and later history”; but he is not 
always clear or short. For instance, he explains how the unity 
of the Church lays on us the duty of ‘‘ endeavouring to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace” by saying “in other 
terminology, the objective or organic unity of the Church, which 
consists of common participation in the one life of Christ, 
ought to involve also the subjective or moral unity of the 
Church, which consists of peace and concord and the intercom- 
munion of Christians with one another ”-—rather elaborate lan- 
guage for an elementary handbook. The nature of his subject 
too, which is part historic and part dogmatic, renders even 
and clear treatment difficult, and a certain amount of overlap- 
ping unavoidable ; but the book might be useful as mapping 
out the ground for a reader who wished to make a systematic 
study of the question. We are in agreement with most of 
Mr. Stone’s teaching, but demur to his assertion that we are 
bound to accept the decrees of the first seven Councils ; six is 
the number beyond which our homilies and Divines are not 
disposed to go; and the seventh, or second Nicene, Council of 
787 restored and strongly recommended the worship of 





images. 
‘‘Christ the Indweller.” By J. T. Jacob. New York: The 
Macmillan Company ; London: Macmillan. 1902. 5s. 
This is a fair representative of a class of book which it is 
difficult to review. A popular preacher puts a number of 
his sermons together and publishes them under a title 
which fits some of them fairly well, and others hardly at 
all ; he is obviously sincere, and yet obviously unaware that 
there is nothing in his book which has not been already said, 
and said better, by someone else. In the present book the 
latter half reads like a copy of Mr. Friswell’s “Gentle Life” ; 
but with this exception it is ordinary popular preaching, 
stamped with one of the worst devices of that craft, constant 
quotation of poetry ; from much reading and much hearing of 
sermons we can generally tell beforehand what lines will come 
in under each subject; Southgate has much to answer for. 
There may be people who will like the book and who may be 
helped by it; but we must confess that we are not among the 
number. 


“ Vision and Authority, or the Throne of S. Peter.” By John 
Oman. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1902. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Oman aims at little short of telling us all about every- 
thing on the subject of religion. Evolution, the Old Testament 
preparation for the New, Christianity itself, the Church, her 
creed, her organisation—these, and many other things beside, 
come in for discussion, the writer’s purpose in all being to sub- 
stitute the internal authority of conscience and character for 
the external autbority of Church or Pope or written law. There 
is a great deal of ordinary thought expressed with an extra- 
ordinary amount of rhetoric ; “ the Church herself not being a 
final end, but only a limited means for an infinite end, the kind 
of unity to be desired in her must be determined by no im- 
mediate advantage, but must be fitted to serve the final good” 
and so forth ; there are pages and pages of this word-spinning. 
But in spite of the rhetoric there are shrewd criticisms here 
and there, notably in the early chapters on evolution, and in 
the very chapter on unity from which the above elegant extract 
has been culled. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. Sidney Whitman, the author of several Teuton studies, 
has put together his “Personal Reminiscences of Prince 
Bismarck”, which Mr. Murray will publish on 29 October. 
Mr. Murray has also ready for early issue “ More Letters of 
Charles Darwin”, edited by Francis Darwinand A. S. Seward ; 
a “ Life of John Colborne, Field Marshal Lord Seaton”, edited 
by G. C. Moore Smith ; Viscount Goschen’s long-anticipated | 





“Life and Times of Georg Joachim Goschen” of Leipzig ; the | 


(Continued on page xvi ) 


Messrs. CONSTABLE’S List 


SOCIAL GERMANY 
LUTHER’S TIME. 


The Journal of BARTHOLOMEW SASTROW, a_ German Burgomaster in 
the Sixteenth Century. Translated by A. VANDAM. Introduction by 
HERBERT FISHER, M.A. Ex. cr. 8vo. cloth gilt. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


TOLSTO!I AS MAN AND 


ARTIST. 


By MEREJKOWSKI, Author of ‘The Forerunners,” &c. 





Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 
[ Shortly. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
H. TAINE, 1828-52. 


Translated by Mrs. R. L. DEVONSHIRE. Ex. cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘* A book of extraordinary interest for all who are fascinated by the revelation of 
charact: r.”"—Saturday Review. 

“* Most valuable, not only as giving a picture of the youth of a very strong man, 
but for the light it throws on the more wholesome sides of French life.’—Standard. 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS: 
HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 


By ARTHUR F. DAVIDSON. Illustrated. ses. 6d. net. 


Mr. WALTER Herries Pottock in the Daily Mail says: ‘‘ The best book that 
has been published in English about the great Dumas.” 


SPORT IN THE NAVY AND 
NAVAL YARNS. 


By Admiral Sir WILLIAM KENNEDY. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


‘* Sir William Kennedy’s style of narration is inimitable.” — Daily Chronicle. 
‘* Reminiscences of all |kinds of sport in many parts of the world which will be 
welcome to all who enjoyed ‘ Hurrah for the Life of a Sailor.’”—Times. 


BORROWED PLUMES. 


A Volume of Parodies. 


By OWEN SEAMAN, Author of “‘ The Battle of the Bays,” &c. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


“Tt has received the zwprimatur of Mr. Punch, which is the best guarantee for 
its wit, wisdom, and good nature.” —Pzmnch. 
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NEW 6s. 
“ UNOFFICIAL.” 


““ UNOFFICIAL.” 
Hon. Mrs. WALTER FORBES, 
Author of ‘‘ Dumb,” “‘ Blight,” &c. 
THE SUCCESS OF MARK WYNCATE. 


THE SUCCESS OF MARK WYNCATE. 
UNA L. SILBERRAD, 


Author of ‘‘ Princess Puck,” &c. 
THE MAID-AT-ARMS. 
THE MAID-AT-ARMS. 
R. W. CHAMBERS, 


Author of “‘ Cardigan,” ‘‘ The King in Yellow,” &c. 


THE WINGS OF THE DOVE. 
THE WINGS OF THE DOVE. 
HENRY JAMES. 


‘*This is Henry James’s masterpiece.” — Westminster Gazette. 


FROM A THATCHED COTTAGE. 


FROM A THATCHED COTTACE. 
ELEANOR HAYDEN, 


Author of ‘‘ Travels Round Our Village.” 
TANGLED UP IN BEULAH LAND. 


TANGLED UP IN BEULAH LAND. 
J. P. MOWBRAY. 


By the Author of “f-A-Journey to Nature.” 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., Westminster. | 


FICTION. 


A Nature Novel. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


PARIS IN 1789-1794. Phases of the 
French Revolution. By J. G. ALGER. With Sixty Farewell 
Letters of Victims of the Guillotine. With Plan of Old Paris. 
564 pages, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. net. [ Just out. 


THE PATH TO ROME. Bye te 
BELLOC. With 8o Illustrations by the Author. 464 pages, 
crown 8vo. cloth, designed cover, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


Academy.—‘ Rioting, full-bodied words, sentences that buck and jump and 
sprawl, that roar with laughter and good temper.’ 


THE BURIED TEMPLE. By Mavrice 
MAETERLINCK. A Volume of Five Essays. Translated by 
ALFRED SuTRO. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, designed cover, 
5s, net. 

Academy.— A model of subtle and high-minded reasoning.” 


UNPOPULAR PAPERS. By Norman 


ALLISTON. Miscellaneous Essays upon various subjects. 
Fcap. 8vo. 208 pages, cloth, gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. [_Jzest out.- 


RES RELICT/: The Literary Remains 
of the late JOHN CUNNINGHAM. Edited by SHAW 
MACLAREN. Post 8vo. limp leather, gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. 

[ Just out. 


THE LIVING RULERS OF MAN- 


KIND. 406 pages. With 485 Illustrations and 3 Coloured 
Plates. The complete work bound iu designed cover, with gilt 
edges, 12s. net. 2 vols. 7s 6d. net each. [ Just out. 


BRITISH SOLDIERS IN the FIELD. 
By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, M.P. With 4 Illustrations 
in Colour by R. Simkin, and re Plans of the Battles of Bannock- 
burn, Agincourt, Blenheim, Assaye, Waterloo, Inkerman, &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, designed cover, 6s. 

Young England Library, Vol. LV. (Just out. 


THE ATHENIAN DRAMA. Verse 


Translations of the Greek Dramatic Poets, with Commentaries 
and Explanatory Essays. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
per vol. net. 


II. SOPHOCLES,.—C:dipus Tyrannus and Coloneus 
and Antigone. By Prof. J.S. PHILLIMORE. With an 
Introduction on *‘Sophocles and his Treatment of 
Tragedy,” and 16 Illustrations from Ancient Scuiptures and 








Painting. [Znd of October. 
Bacche; Aristophanes’ 
Frogs. By Prof. GILBERT MURRAY. With an Introduc- 


tion on the Significance of The Bacche in Athenian 
History, and 12 Illustrations from Ancient Sculptures and 
Painting. [Movember. 





NEW FICTION. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. each. Just out. 


WHEN SPURS WERE GOLD: a 


Suppressed Page of History relating to Henry V. By RUSSELL 
GARNIER. 


THE CAPTAIN OF HIS SOUL: a 


Psychological Novel. By HENRY GILBERT, Author of 
‘* Hearts in Revolt.” 


BADMANSTOW : 


a Story of Provincial 


Life. By E. L. HAVERFIELD. 
JESSIE VANDELEUR. By E. C. 
MAYNE. [ Movember. 


UNTO THIS LAST. By Joun Ruskin. 


A Limited Edition, uniform in Typé, Size and Binding with the 
Special Issue of ** Of Kings’ Treasuries” and ‘* Of Queens’ 
Gardens,”’ With specially designed Initials and Borders. 


350 copies on hand-made paper, bound in limp vellum, with silk | 


ties, £2 2s. net. [Nearly ready. 


RUSKIN ON PICTURES. Arranged 


and Edited by E. T, Cook, M.A. 2 Vols., crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
each net. 


Volume I.—TURNER. 432 pages, Illustrated with 12 Photogravure 
Plates. [November. 


Volume II.—MILLAIS, PROUT, HUNT, and “ACADEMY 
NOTES.” 368 pages, Illustrated with 9 *Photogravure Plates. 
[End of November. 


Mr. Ruskin’s seattered Catalogues and other Notes on 
modern Pictures not hitherto collected are con- 
tained in these Volumes. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 


‘Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’s LIST 





JAMES VI. AND THE GOWRIE MYSTERY. 


By ANDREW LANG. 


With Gowrie’s Coat of Arms in Colour, 2 Photogravure Portraits, and 
other Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


“ The attractive features of Mr. Lang’s most readable book are his descriptions of 
the deeds of the actors in the tragedy, his masterly exposure of the fictions told by 
the apologists of Gowrie, and the cool, good sense of his judgments.” —Stanxdard. 


LETTERS OF DOROTHEA, PRINCESS LIEVEN, 


During her Residence in London, 1812-1834. 
Edited by LIONEL G. ROBINSON. 
With 2 Photogravure Portraits. 8vo. 14s. net. 


THE RIVER WAR: an "iistoricalmeAccount of 


the Reconquest of the Soudan. By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, 
M.P. Edited by Colonel F. Ruopres, D.S.O. NeEw, REVISED, AND 
CHEAPER Epirion. In One Volume. With Photogravure Portrait of 

Viscount KirTcHENER of Khartoum, and 22 Maps and Plans. 8vo. 

ros. 6d. net. 

*.* The original text has been reduced by the omission of some 
personal impressions and opinions, and what remains has been 
thoroughly revised in the light of better information on subsequent 
events. A new chapter has been added describing the ultimate de 
struction of the Khalifa and the end of the war. 


STUDIES IN IRISH HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 


Mai.ly of the Eighteenth Century. By C. LITTON FALKINER. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

CONTENTS :—THE GRATTAN PARLIAMENT AND ULSTER—THE 
EARL-BISHOP OF DERBY—LORD CLAR#&—CASTLEREAGH 
AND IRELAND IN 1798—PLUNKET AND ROMAN CATHOLIC 
EMANCIPATION—SIR BOYLE ROCHE —THOMAS STEELE—THE 
FRENCH INVASION OF IRELAND IN 1708. 








“The volume is a substantial contribution to Irish History, and is, moreover, of 
good literary quality.” —Scotsman. 


“The volume is interesting throughout, and written with good temper and 
an evident desire to be impartial.” —Speaker. 


‘* We end as we began, by commending the book for its fairness, its comprehension, 
its insight, and its good sense— qualities too often lacking in books on Ireland.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


THE GREAT MOUNTAINS AND FORESTS OF 


SOUTH AMERICA. By Paut Founrarn, Author of ‘‘ The Great Deserts 
and Forests of North America.” With Portrait and Seven Illustrations. 8vo. 
tos. 6d. net. 


DIARY OF A JOURNEY TO ENGLAND IN THE 


YEARS 1761-1762. By Count FREDERICK KIELMANSEGGE. With 
4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE MANOR FARM. By M. E. Francis 


(Mrs. Francis Blundell), Author of “ Yeoman Fleetwood,” &c. With Fronti- 
spiece by CLAUDE C. pu PRE Cooper. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LIFE, THE INTERPRETER. By Puy tuts Bor- ° 


TOME. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
* * This zs a story of life and work in the East End of London. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


CENTENARY NUMBER. 
The July Number of the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review ” concluded the 
Hundredtn Year of its Publication. 


The October Issue contains an Article dealing with the whole history of the 
Review, together with a Selection of Portraits of Editors, &c. 


ON MONDAY NEXT. 
No. 402. OCTOBER 1902. 8vo. price 6s. 


I. THE EDINBURGH REVIEW : 


PORTRAITS. 
LORD JEFFREY, 1773-1850 LORD MACAULAY, 
THOMAS NORTON LONG- MACVEY NAPIER, 1776-1847 
MAN, +770-1842 THE RT. HON. SIR G. CORNE- 
THE, REV; SYDNEY SMIDE, WALL LEWIS, BART., 1806-1863 
1771-1845 HENRY REEVE, C.B., 1813-1895 
LORD BROUGHAM, 1779-1868 


Il. THE RACE HEROINES IN 
EPIC STORY. 


eee eT AND 
DE. 





1800-1859 


VII. THE EMPIRE AND THE 
COLONIES. 

VIII. THE ENGLISH NOVEL IN 
THE NINETEENTH CEN- 


TURY 
Iv. ‘THE RISE AND _IN- FAGUET AND 


FLUENCE OF DARWINISM. 
V. THE MILITARY CAREER 

OF THE FIRST EARL GREY. 
VI. POETRY IN THE NINE- 

TEENTH CENTURY. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 


No. 68. OCTOBER 1902. Royal 8vo. Price 5s. 
1.—ARTICLES. 
DR. GUEST AND THE ENGLISH CONQUEST OF SOUTH 
BRITAIN. By W. H. STEVENSON. 
THE SOURCES OF THE HISTORY OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 
A REVIEW OF RECENT RESEARCHES. By Professor LirrLe, 
GEORGE III. AND HIS FIRST CABINET. By D. A. WINSTANLEY. 
JOHN EMERICH, LORD ate By the Epitor. 
2—NOTES AND DOCUME NT. 3.—-REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
4.—NWOTICES OF DERIODICAL > PUBLICATIONS. 


IX. M. EMILE 
THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. 

X. ENGLAND AND _ RUSSIA 
DURING THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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story, ‘‘ mainly in his own words” of the life of Field Marshal 
Sir Donald Stewart, edited by G. R. Elsmie ; and some recol- 
lections of Crathie by Mrs. Patricia Lindsay. Mr. Murray’s 
other announcements include an elaborate folio in which Mr. 
Bernhard Berenson has classified and described “ The Draw- 
ings of Florentine Painters” ; a new volume of poems by Henry 
Newbolt ; a students’ “Manual of Pathology”, by Sidney 
Martin, B.Sc., M.D., M.R.C.S.; and “Delhi Past and 
Present”, by Mr. H. C. Fanshawe, which is to be out before 
the date of the great Durbar. 

Of the seven-volume edition of “The Works of Edward Fitz- 
Gerald ”, edited by Mr. W. Aldis Wright, a leading feature will be 
the chronological arrangement of the letters. The edition 1s to 
be limited to 775 copies, 250 of which are for America, and the 
volumes will be published monthly from December next by 
Messrs. Macmillan. The whole edition has been already sold. 
Another issue from the Macmillan press will be “Old English 
Masters”, a volume of 48 wood engravings after 18 famous 
artists by W. Timothy Cole. The book will be uniform with 
the same artist’s “ Old Italian Masters ” and is to contain notes 
on the engravings by Mr. Cole and articles on the artists 
by Professor Van Dyke. Messrs. Macmillan also promise “A 
New Atlas of English History ”, by Dr. Emil Reich ; two works on 
London (1) ‘‘ London Before the Conquest” a study on anti- 
quarian lines by W. R. Lethaby and (2) a volume simply 
entitled “‘ London” which Mrs. E. T. Cook has written for the 
“Highways and Byways Series” and Hugh Thomson and 
Frederick L. Griggs have illustrated. Mr. A. H. Savage 
Landor’s new work “Across Coveted Lands; or, a Journey 
from Flushing to Calcutta Overland” will deal largely with 
Persia and Baluchistan. Mr. C.S. Goldmann, whose forthcom- 
ing book “With General French and the Cavalry in South 
Africa” is to be fully illustrated, writes as an eye-witness. In 
November Mr. Austin Dobson’s “ Richardson” is to be added 
to the “English Men of Letters” Series, Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s 
“ Browning ” being promised a month later. Among their new 
novels Messrs Macmillan will include ‘Cecilia: a Story of 
Modern Rome” by Mr. F. Marion Crawford ; and “ Lavinia” 
by Miss Rhoda Broughton. 

The designs in “The Beginning of the World: Twenty-five 
Pictures by Edward Burne-Jones”, which Messrs. Longmans 
have nearly ready, were made for an illustrated edition of Mr. 
Mackail’s “Biblia Innocentium”, and were so far carried out 
that, with the help of Mr. Catterson Smith, it has been possible 
to complete and reproduce them. Lady Burne-Jones contri- 
butes to the work a prefatory note. Messrs. Longmans have 
nearly ready Mr. Rider Haggard’s “ Rural England” ; “The 
Life and Letters of Friedrich Max Miiller”, edited by his wife ; 
Dr. Stubbs’ “ Historical Introductions to the ‘ Rolls Series’” ; 
“Rochester and other Literary Rakes of the Court of 
Charles II.”, by the author of “The Life of Sir Kenelm 
Digby”; “The Portraitures of Julius Cesar: a Monograph”, 
by Frank J. Scott ; “An Essay on Laughter”, by James Sully ; 
“The Principles of Land Defence”, by Captain Thuillier, 
R.E.; “The Age of The Fathers” by the late Dr. William 
Bright ; Vol. II. of the Rev. J. Gurnhill’s “The Morals of 
Suicide” ; and “ Old English Songs and Dances, decorated in 
colour by Graham Robertson ”. 

Mr. Frank Podmore, who has written for Messrs. Methuen 
“ Modern Spiritualism : a History and Criticism”, dates his 
inquiry substantially from 1848, the period of the “ Rochester 
Rappings ”, though the “possessions” of medizeval days have 
their place in the survey. The book will be issued on 
30 October when the publishers promise a “ Little Biography ” 
of Sir Walter Raleigh by Miss J. A. Taylor, and a volume 
entitled “Sidelights on the Georgian Period” by George 
Paston. On 27 October Messrs. Blackwood are to have ready 
Vol. II. of Professor Saintsbury’s “ History of Criticism and 
Literary Taste in Europe”, a volume which is to carry the 
reader “from the Renaissance to the Decline of Eighteenth 
Century Orthodoxy”. This month Messrs. Blackwood will 
publish a new edition in four volumes of Scott’s “ Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border”, edited by T. F. Henderson ; while 
early in November they will issue the second and concluding 
volume of Mr. Lang’s “History of Scotland from the Roman 
Occupation”. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. will shortly publish “ Matthew 
Arnold’s Note-Books”, by the Hon. Mrs. Wodehouse ; ‘A 
Londoner’s Loghook”, a reprint from the “Cornhill Magazine”, 
and Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s new story of the Soudan “ The Four 
Feathers”. They have also in preparation a “ Life of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria”, by Mr. Sidney Lee; and “ Wellington’s 
Lieutenants”, by Mr. Alexander Innes Shand. The ‘ Memoirs 
of President Paul Kruger, told by himself and recorded by 
H. C. Bredell, his Private Secretary and Peter Grobler, ex- 
Under-Secretary of State”, which Mr. Fisher Unwin hopes to 
publish about the middle of November, “give the whole story 
of the ex-President’s life”, provide “a new history of the 
Transvaal”, and “shed much new light on the Jameson Raid ”. 
Emigration and the rule of the priesthood are prominent 
themes in Mr. George Moore’s new novel ‘“ The Untilled 
Field”. Mr. Unwin’s other announcements include “A Literary 
History of Persia”, by Edward G. Browne, due on Monday ; 


(Continued on page xviii. 





FROM MR. LANE’S LIST. 


IN A TUSCAN GARDEN. With 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 





numerous I]lustrations reproduced from Photographs. 


‘‘The reader will scarcely fail to find something charming on every page.”— 
Morning Post. 





WITH NAPOLEON at ST. HELENA: 


being the Memoirs of Dr. John Stokoe, Naval Surgeon. Translated from the 
French of PAUL FREMEAUX by EDITH S. STOKOE. With Fac- 
similes and Copies of Letters and a Photogravure Portrait of Dr. Stokoe. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“* The book, which is very well translated, deserves to be added to the libraries of 
all Napoleonic students.” — World. 





ROYAL FAMILY: being the Narrative of an English Tutor at the Court of 
H.R.H. Zillas Sultan, GiCcSi. By WILFRID SPARROY. With 
numerous Illustrations reproduced from Photographs. Demy 8vo. gilt top, 
r2s, 6d. net. 

“¢ The book is full of good things...... Very readable and amusing, the interest is. 


enhanced by a number of portraits and other illustrations specially prepared for the 
volume,” — Westminster Gazette. 








The BEAUTIFUL Mrs. MOULTON. 


A Novel. By NATHANIEL STEPHENSON, Author of “They that 
Took the Sword.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ An able novel, that comes little short of being brilliant ; it should be read with 
interest by everyone who takes it up.” —Scotsman. 





THE LUCK O’ LASSENDALE. A 


Novel. By the Right Hon. the EARL of IDDESLEIGH, Author of 
‘* Belinda Fitz Warren.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Lord Iddesleigh has made one previous venture into the world of fiction, and 


all subscribers to circulating libraries will fervently hope that he may make many 


another, if ‘ Luck o’ Lassendale’ is a fair sample of what they may expect.” 
Daily Telegraph. 





UNIFORM WITH “THE COLUMN.” 


LOVE WITH HONOUR. 
By CHARLES MARRIOTT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The book contains some exquisite pictures of life, touched with real poetry...... 
has many pages of originality and charm, and should not be missed by anyone who. 
keeps an eye on the English novel......it has within it a rare sense of poise and rest, 
and ends, as good art should, in making its peace with beauty.” —77mes. 


A Novel. 








THE WINDING ROAD. A Novel. 
By ELIZABETH GODFREY, Author of “Poor Human Nature.” 


Corwn 8vo. 6s. 


‘¢ A refined and dainty story.” —Dazly Chronicle. 
“A fresh and attractive work.”—Morning Post. 





A FOURTH EDITION IS NOW READY. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘‘ With subtle flashes Cousin Betty reveals Paris and the Parisians, and with 
deft touches hits off their salient characteristics...... A frolicsome humour and 


unfailing vivacity make ‘ An English Girl in Paris’ a pleasant book to read.” 
Literary World. 





A NEW EDITION NOW READY, COMPLETING FIFTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND COPIES. 


THE LADY PARAMOUNT. A Novel. 


By HENRY HARLAND, Author of “‘The Cardinal’s Snuff-box,” now in its 
Fighty-fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘A writer who is easily first in his own delightful vein.” —7zmes. 





READY SHORTLY. 


KITWYK. A Novel. By Mrs. Joun 


LANE. With numerous Illustrations by Howarp PyLtr, ALBERT STERNER, 
and GEoRGE WHARTON Epwarps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





THE CHILD MIND. Re 


BREVHERTON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


By 





DREAM DAYS. By KENNETH GRAHAME. 


With Photogravures by MaxFIELD ParrisH. Small gto. gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York, 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


In crown 8vo. bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


RIGHT HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN: 


A Study of his Character as a Statesman. 
By H. C. PEDDER, 

“*Mr. Pedder’s little work will doubtless meet with many readers, not only among 
Mr. Chamberlain’s constituents, but among bis supporters generally throughout the 
country.” —Birmingham Daily Post. 

‘No little credit m ust be accorded to Mr. Pedder for his efforts. 


Morning Post. 
NEW NOVEL. 


In crown 8vo. bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price 3s. 6d. 


LETTY’s ROMANTIC SECRET. By M. E. 


BewsH_ER, Author of ‘ Mischief-Mak ers,” &c. 
This story, taken from life, 1s full of incident and pathos. Init we get glimpses 
of scenes true to nature, of trials in town and country. 


NEW STORY FOR BOYS. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, Illustrated, price 2s. 6d. net. 


TOM ANDREWS. A Story of Board School Life. 


By the Rt. Rev. ARTHUR CHANDLER, Bishop of Bloemfontein 
‘* The story is interesting and inspiriting, and shou'd carry out a useful mission.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 
‘“ The book is a pleasant variation from the ordinary school story.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE 


In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. net. 


LAYS AFTER LABOUR, or Evening Songs. 


By WILL1AM CrYER. 
““ The poems are of considerable merit, and they are instinct with fine natural 
feeling.” —Rock. 
‘“The volume cannot fail to give pleasure to many lovers of verse, and encourage- 
ment to the possessors of leisure to follow the example of improving the hour by the 
cultivation of the poetical gift "—Church Bells. 





” 


In crown 8vo. cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 2s. 


ALFRED THE KING: the Year of his Peril, 


878 A.D. By RaLpH CORNAH. 
“The play, in three short scenes, is bright and spirited, and Mr. Cornah shows a 
certain amount of facility in using blank verse.”— Sheffield Independent. 
‘The incidents of the narrative are dealt with in spirited and engaging style, 
and the attempt to bring into prominence some of the wonderful qualities united in 
Alfred the Great is not unsuccessful.” — Hampshire Observer. 


In large folio, paper cover, fully Illustrated, 2s, 


SERGEANT, CALL THE ROLL. A Souvenir 


of the War in Verse. By SMEDLEY Norton. 

‘“A souvenir of the recent Boer War, containing some poems of fair domestic 
quality, a number of full-page illustrations by Tom Merry, and a chronological 
history of the principal events of the war. ’—Christian Commonwealth. 

“The poem, an elegy of considerable force and beauty, 1s embellished with 
a number of full-page designs by Mr. Tom Merry.”—Liverpool Weekly Courier. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


TREHERNES NEW BOOKS. 


AN IDEAL GIFT BOOK. 
PILGRIMS OF LOVE. 


By BESSIE HATTON. Illustrated. 6s. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Dainty in its form, and daintier in its contents, is the 
volume of stories which Miss Bessie Hatton bas written under this title. Few 
writers nowadays possess the quaint fancy and the delicate, tender touch necessary 
to produce a fairy tale containing the old-world ideas of elf-land, and commanding 
at the same time that freshness which the present generation demands ; but it may 
fairly be said that among those who have this inestimable gift Miss Hatton holds a 
high place...... These things must be read in Miss Hatton’s book, and, with many 
other beautiful fancies of a similar kind, they make a charming and delightful 
volume, which will be welcomed in many a household circle.” 


The Scotsman.—‘ Both in the get-up of the volume and in the literary daintiness 
of its contents, ‘‘ Pilgrims of Love,” by Bessie Hatton, is an ideal gift-book for an 
imaginative girl with a refined literary taste. The stories, of which there are eight 
of similar texture and exquisiteness of literary workmanship, are of the nature of 
fantasies, and might be described as Twentieth Century substitutes for the fairy 
tales of the former age.” : 


TOLD TO THE MARINES. 


By SIR WM. LAIRD CLOWES. 6s. 


Morning Post.— As interesting and varied a collection of yarns as we have 
lately come on.” : 











McGLUSKY. 


By A. G. HALES. Illustrated. 6s. 


Academy.—“ * McGlusky’ will share immortality with ‘Sherlock Holmes’ and 
‘ Captain Kettle’.” 


IN PREPARATION. 
THE CLEEVERS OF CLEEVER. 


Tuomas, author of ‘‘ The Diva.” 


THE MISFIT MANTLE. 


author of ‘‘ Bunter’s Crime.” 


THE SPELL OF THE JUNGLE. 


PERRIN, author of ‘‘ East of Suez,” 


FACTS AND PHANTASIES. By Herzerr 


Compton, author of ‘‘ The Inimitable Mrs. Massingham.” 


By ANNIE 
By CHARLES GLEIG, 


By A. 


|A. TREHERNE and CO., 3 Agar Street, London, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS 


MR. JUSTIN McCARTHY’S NEW HISTORY. 


On October 21. 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 


By JUSTIN: McCARTHY, 
Author of ‘‘A History of Our Own Times,” &c. 





2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. each. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
DREWITT’S DREAM. 


By W. L. ALDEN. 


THE BELFORTS OF GULBEN. 


By EDMUND MITCHELL, Author of ‘‘ The Lone Star Rush.” 


BLACK SHADOWS. 


By G. MANVILLE FENN, Author of ‘‘ A Crimson Crime.” 


THE SACRED GRESCENTS. 


By WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of ‘‘ With the Red Eagle.” 


NO OTHER WAY. By Sir Walter 


BESANT. With 22 Illustrations by CHARLES D. WarD. 


‘‘ The charming Mrs. Weyland's engrossing story. ’—World. 

‘There is always something of sadness in contemplating the last novel accom- 
plished by a distinguished man, yet there is something gratifying, too, in knowing” 
that he acquitted himself well to the end, as this novel amply proves.”— 
Atheneum. 


ANNA OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 
By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of ‘‘ The Grand Babylon Hotel.” 


‘* A stirring, realistic story.” — Bookman. 
‘© Admirably told.” —FPunch. 


THE WINE OF FINVARRA, &c. 


By C. L. ANTROBUS, Author of “‘ Quality Corner.” (Oct. 21. 


SILK AND STEEL. By H.A. Hinxsov, 


Author of ‘* Fan Fitzgerald,” &c. [Oct. 23. 


NEITHER JEW NOR GREEK: A 
Story of Jewish Social Life. By VIOLET GUTTENBERG. 
*€ A very absorbing novel.” —Scotsman. 


THE STORY OF LEAH. By Harry 


LINDSAY, Author of ‘‘ Judah Pyecroft, Puritan.” 


A GIRL CAPITALIST. 


BRIGHT, Author of “ The Vision Splendid.” 


A PRINCE OF GOOD FELLOWS. 


By ROBERT BARR. With 15 Illustrations by Epmunp J. SULLIVAN. 
SECOND EDITION. 


‘* A distinct success.” —Manchester Guardian. 


THE CONCESSION - HUNTERS. 
By HAROLD BINDLOSS, Author of “‘ A Sower of Wheat.” 
‘© A brisk, exciting story.”—Setch. 


By FLORENCE. 





BRET HARTE’S NEW BOOK. 
NEW CONDENSED NOVELS: 


BURLESQUES. By BRET HARTE. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘* All are good, and provide much material for healthy laughter.” 
Glasgow Herald. 
“ Pull of frolicsome banter.” —Dazly Chronicle. 


SIDE-WALK STUDIES. By Austin 


DOBSON. With 4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


“‘One listens to Mr. Dobson as one would listen to any man who knows....... 
Leisurely and scholarly studies.......Clever and valuable essays.” —Ouxtlook. 


BAR, STAGE, AND PLATFORM: 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIC MEMORIES. By HERMAN MERIVALE. With 
a Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


** Full of good things.’"—Punch. 
“Filled with good things.” —S¢. James's Gazette. 


LAKE-COUNTRY RAMBLES. By 


WILLIAM T. PALMER. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt 
top, 6s. 

“One of the most fascinating books of country life that have appeared since 

Richard Jefferies opened the gates of his literary Arcadia.” —Manchester Guardian. 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN 


RUSSELL AND HIS OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE. By E. W. L. DAVIES, 
M.A. A New Edition, with Illustrations by N. H. J. Barrp, coloured by 
hand, Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 16s, net. 








London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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“The Papal Monarchy”, by Dr. William Barry ; “The Old 
Bailey and Newgate”, by Charles Gordon, to be issued on 
1 November ; “ Motor Cars and the Application of Mechanical 
Power to Road Vehicles”, by Rhys Jenkins, promised by 
15 November; “A Short History of the Ancient Greek 
Sculptors”, by H. E. Legge ; and a “‘ Lucas Malet’ Birthday 
Book”, compiled by G. Olivia Dethridge. 

There are nineteen sections to the initial volume of “The 
Cambridge. Modern History”, which will deal with “The 
Renaissance ” and be published by Messrs. Clay on 1 Novem- 
ber. The introductory note is from the pen of the late Dr. 
Creighton. Dr. Garnett writes on “ Rome and the Temporal 
Power”, Dr. Gairdner on “The Early Tudors”, Dr. Jebb on 
“ The Classical Renaissance”, Dr. James on ‘‘The Christian 
Renaissance”, and Dr. Barry on “Catholic Europe”. The 
other contributors include Dr. A. W. Ward and Mr. Stanley 
Leathes (two of the editors), Mr. E. J. Payne, Dr. Bury, 
Mr. Edward Armstrong, Mr. L. Arthur Burd, Professor Tout, 
Dr. Reich, Mr. H. Butler Clarke, Dr. Cunningham, Dr. M. R. 
James, and Mr. Henry Charles Lea. The work is to be com- 
pleted in twelve volumes, at the rate, it is hoped, of two 
volumes a year. Mr. Heinemann’s forthcoming books include 
“Through the Heart of Patagonia” by Hesketh Prichard ; 
“Greater Russia” (Manchuria) by Wirt Gerrare ; “ Down the 
Orinoco in a Canoe” by Peréz Triana, with an introduction by 
by Mr. Cunninghame-Graham ; and a new novel “The Mag- 
netic North” by Miss Elizabeth Robbins. “ Recollections of a 
Diplomatist”, by Sir Horace Rumbold; “Random Remini- 
scences”, by Mr. C. Brookfield ; and “ Economic Suggestions 
on the British Empire” by Sir Vincent H. P. Caillard are to be 
issued shortly by Mr. Edward Arnold. 

Mr. Francis Gribble has written a novel “The Romance 
of the Tuileries”, which Messrs. Chapman and Hall promise 
at an early date. Messrs. Bell are to publish a limited re- 
issue of “ Sowerby’s English Botany”. Messrs. Cassell will 
shortly publish a “ Dictionary of Practical Gardening”, edited 
by Mr. Walter Wright ; a work on “ British Nigeria”, by Colonel 
Mockler-Ferryman ; and a fortnightly serial “The Sports 
of the World”, edited by F. G. Affalo. ‘Social Germany 
in Luther’s Time”, is the title of a translation by Mr. 
Vandam from a sixteenth-century journal, which Messrs. 
Constable are preparing. Mr. Elliot Stock has nearly ready 
a ‘“ History of the Smith Family”, by Compton Reade. 
“ Ruskin on Pictures”, a volume of selections by Mr. E. T. 
Cook, is promised by Mr. George Allen. Messrs. Duckworth 
have in the press the third and fourth volumes of Sir Leslie 
Stephen’s “Studies of a Biographer” and a monograph on 
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Jean Goujon by the Hon. R. Lister. Messrs. Stevens will 
publish in a few days a second edition of ‘‘ Highmore’s Stamp 
Laws”, by N. G. Highmore ; a third edition of “ Smith’s Prac- 
tical Exposition of the Principles of Equity” by H. A. Smith ; 
and the seventeenth edition of ‘ Woodfall’s Law of Landlord 
and Tenant”, by J. M. Lely. Messrs. Sampson Low promise 
a book on the Gowrie Mystery by Mr. Samuel Cowan, J.P., 
whose former work on the Casket Letters will be remembered. 

A series of documents dating from 1227 to 1569, preserved 
in the muniment chest of the Dover Corporation has been 
prepared for publication by the Rev. S. P. H. Statham, B.A., 
and will be issued by Messrs. Dent under the title of ‘* Dover 
Charters and other Documents”. Messrs. Jack of Edinburgh 
announce the immediate addition of “S. Mark” to their 
Century Bible ; this volume will complete the New Testament. 
The first volume of the Old Testament section will be published 
shortly. In November Messrs. James MacLehose and Sons of 
Glasgow will publish “ Nineteenth-Century Art”, by Mr. D. S. 
McColl, illustrated by eighty-seven full-page plates of pictures 
from the Fine Art Loan Collection of the Glasgow Exhibition 
of 1901; with a chapter on enamels, ivories, and bronzes by 
Sir T. D. Gibson-Carmichael, Bart. Of this work there is to 
be aspecial large-paper edition limited to 320 copies. “‘ Out- 
look’ Odes”, by Mr. T. W. H. Crosland, will be published by 
the Unicorn Press next Monday. A fifth revised and enlarged 
edition of the Rev. F. O. Morris’ “ History of British Birds” 
is announced by Mr. John C. Nimmo. 

Messrs. Harper are about to issue “ Literature and Life”, a 
series of studies by Mr. W. D. Howells. ‘ Who’s Who at the 
Zoo” is the title of a book by L. Beatrice Thompson, which 
Messrs. Gay and Bird have nearly ready. The S.P.C.K. have 
in the press a new work by Dr. Pinches “ The Old Testament 
in the Light of the Historical Records and Legends of Assyria 
and Babylonia”. Messrs. Hurst and Blackett will publish in 
November “Travels in North and Central China” by John 
Grant Birch. Dr. Ker Gray incumbent of S. George’s Chapel 
Albemarle Street, has put together a record of his thirty years 
of work as a London clergyman ; the book will be issued by 
Messrs. Rivington. Messrs. Mowbray announce a second 
series of the Rev. M. C. Bickersteth’s “ Letters to a Godson”. 
Messrs. Isbister will shortly issue a book on “ The Poetry ot 
Plants” by Dr. Hugh Macmillan. For Messrs. Blackie and 
Sons’ new Red Letter Library Mrs. Meynell has edited four 
volumes of selections from the poems of Tennyson, Words- 
worth, and Robert and Elizabeth Browning. Messrs. Blackie 
promise also a volume entitled “The Literature of the Celts”, 
by Dr. Magnus Maclean. 








G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


ARIEL BOOKLETS. A Series of Produc- 


tions, complete in Small Compass, which have been accepted as Classics of their 
kind. With Protogravure Frontispiece, 32mo. flexible red leather, gilt top, 
each ts, 6d. net. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. By R. B. SHeripan. 
THE EVE OF ST. AGNES. By Joun Keats. 
THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. By Wasz- 


INGTON IRVING. 
To be followed by other Volumes. 





SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 


By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Decorated and Illustrated 
in Colour by MARGARET ARMSTRONG. With so Designs in Colour, crown 8vo. 
cloth 7s. 6d. 


THE HOUSE OPPOSITE. A Mystery. By 


ELIZABETH KENT. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LAVENDER AND OLD LACE. By Myrtte 


REED, Author of ‘ Love Letters of a Musician,” ‘“‘ The Spinster Book,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


CONCERNING CHILDREN. By Cuartorre 


PERKINS (STETSON) GILMAN, Author of ‘“Women and Economics,” 
“In This Our World,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


LORRAINE: a Romance. By R. W. Cuam- 


BERS, Author of ‘The Red Republic,” ‘‘ Maker of Moons,” “ King and a 
Few Dukes,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


New Announcement List and Catalogue Now Ready. 


24 BEDFORD ST., STRAND, LONDON, W. & New York. 





ISBISTER & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MR. STOPFKORD A. BROOKE’S NEW WORK. 


THE POETRY OF ROBERT BROWNING. A Com- 


panion Study to the same Author’s ‘‘ Tennyson: his Art and Relation to 
Modern Life.” Price 10s. 6d. ee : 
‘* The most satisfactory and stimulating criticism of the poet yet published.” 
Times 
It illumines, it suggests.” —Daily Chronicle. 





‘* Full of fine, sane writing. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


JOHN WESLEY’S JOURNAL. Abridged by Percy 


LIVINGSTONE PARKER. With an Introduction by HucH Price HuGueEs, 
M.A., and an Appreciation of the Journal by AUGUSTINE BiRRELL, K.C, 
‘* Has more interest and life than any new book that will be published this year.’ 
Daily Mail. 
THE CHILDREN OF SILENCE: A Romance of 
Quaker Life at the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century. By JoHN CLEVE- 
LAND. Price 6s. 
** Thoroughly well written, and presents an admirable pen-picture of a sect now 
almost forgotten,”—Sunday Times. 


THE SON OF THE WOLF: Tales of the Far North. 


By Jack Lonpon, Author of ‘‘ The God of His Fathers.” Price 6s. 


TALES BY THREE BROTHERS. By Puit Rosinson, 


E. Kay Rosinson, and H. Perry Ropinson. Price 6s. 


THE SNOW BABY. By Josrepuine Diesirscn Peary. 


The Story of Marie Ahnighito Peary, the only white child ever born so near 
the North Pole. Profusely Illustrated from Photographs of Arctic scenes and 
life. Price 6s. 


THE COMRADES: Poems Old and New. By WILLIAM 
Canton, Author of ‘‘ The Child’s Book of Saints,” &c. Price ss. 
NEW AND IMPORTANT RELIGIOUS WORK. 


THE MAN CALLED JESUS. By Joun P. Kines- 


LAND. A New Study of the life of Christ on earth. Price 6s. 
Will be Published Next Week. 
ON THE VELDT IN THE SEVENTIES. By Lieut.- 


Gen. Sir CHaRLES WARREN, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. Price 16s. 
And the following Novels. 
A PASTEBOARD CROWN. By Crara Morris, Author 


of ‘‘ Life on the Stage.” Price 6s. 


TRELAWNY AND HIS FRIENDS. By Hotman FREE- 


LAND. A Story of London and Paris. Price 6s. 


THE POETRY OF PLANTS. By HucuH Macmitian, 


D.D., LL.D., Author of ‘‘ The Clock of Nature,” &c. Price 6s. 


ISBISTER and CO., Ltd., 15 and 16 Tavistock Street, Coven 
Garden, London. 
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T. & T. CLARK'S LIST.) WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS 





Completion of Dr. HASTINGS’ 


BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


“‘ The general standard of excellence must be placed exceedingly high ; it is as 
noticeable in the minor articles as much as in the larger ones; and the entire work 
fairly represents the best English scholarship.” —Saturday Review. 


THIS GREAT WORK IS NOW COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLS. Imp. 8vo! 
Price per Vol. (each of which contains from 880 to 1008 pp.), in cloth 
binding, 28s.; in dark purple, half Morocco, 34s, 

Sets of the Four Vols. may also be had in other elegant bindings, as follows :— 
maroon levant, marbled edges, 34S. per vol.; brown morocco, 34s. per vol.: 
olive green morocco, gilt top, 35s. per vol. ; maroon polished morocco, full 
gilt, 36s. per vol. (Add the above prices are subject to cash discount.) 

Full Prospectus, with S. pecimen Page, free on application. 





THE TESTAMENT OF OUR LORD. Translated into 


English from the Syriac. With Introduction and Notes. By James Coorer, 
D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Glasgow University, and ArTHUR 
Jj. Macrean, M.A., F.R.G.S., sometime Dean of Argyll and the Isles. 
Svo. red edges, gs. 


THE CROSS AND THE KINGDOM, as Viewed by 


Christ Himself and in the Light of Evolution. By Rev. W. L. Waker, 
Author of ‘‘ The Spirit and the Incarnation.” 8vo. gs. 


JOSEPH AND MOSES, THE FOUNDERS OF ISRAEL. 


Being their Lives as read in the Light of the Oldest Prophetic Writings of the 
Bible. By BucHanan Buaxke, B.D., Author of ‘‘ How to Read the Pro- 
phets.”” Cr. 8vo. 4s. : 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED: its Origin, Purpose, and 


Historical Interpretation. By Prof. A. C. McGirrert, D.D. Post 8vo. 
4s. net. 


THE WORDS OF JESUS considered in the light of 


Post-Biblical Jewish Writings and the Aramaic Language. By Prof. G. 
DaLMan. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW MAP OF PALESTINE: Topographical, Physical, 


and Biblical. Compiled from the latest Surveys by J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, 
F.R.G.S., and Prof. G. A. Smiru, LL.D. Scale, 4 miles to 1 inch. With 
complete Index. On cloth and in cloth case, 10s. 6d.; mounted on rollers and 
varnished, 15s. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN: an Inquiry 


into its Genesis and Historical Value. By Prof. H. H. Wenprt, D.D., Author 
of ‘‘ The Teaching of Jesus.” 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DEMONIC POSSESSION IN THE NEW TESTAMENT : 


its Relations, Historical, Medical, and Theological By Wm. Menzies 
ALEXANDER, M.A., B.Sc., B.D., M.D. Post 8vo. 5s. 


THE HISTORICAL NEW TESTAMENT. Being the 


Literature df the New Testament, arranged in the Order of its Literary 
Growth, and according to the Dates of the Documents. A new Translation, 
edited, with Prolegomena, Historical Tables, Critical Notes, and an Appendix. 
By James Morratt, D.D. Second Edition, Revised. &vo. 16s. 


THE RITSCHLIAN THEOLOGY. Critical and Con- 


structive. An Exposition and an Estimate. By Rev. A. E. Garvir, M.A. 
Oxon. Second Edition. 8vo. gs. 
By 


JUSTIFICATION AND RECONCILIATION. 


ALBRECHT RitTscHL. Edited by H. R. Macxintosu, D.Phil., and A. B. 
Macautay, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. 14s. 


THE WORLD’S EPOCH-MAKERS. 


Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. 
NEW SERIES. Price 3s, each. 
** An excellent series of biographical studies.”—A theneum. 


CRANMER AND THE ENGLISH REFORMATION. 


By A. D. InnEs, M.A. Oxon. 


BUDDHA AND BUDDHISM. By Arrnur Lite. 
WESLEY AND METHODISM. By F. J. Snext, M.A. 


Oxon. 


LUTHER AND THE GERMAN REFORMATION. By 


Professor T. M. Linpsay, D.D. 


WILLIAM HERSCHEL AND HIS WORK. By J. Srve, 


M.A., F.R.S.E. 


FRANCIS AND DOMINIC, and the Mendicant Orders. 


By Professor J. HeErKiEss, D.D. 


SAVONAROLA. By G. M‘Harpvy, D.D. 
ANSELM AND HIS WORK. By Rev. A.C. Wetcu, B.D. 
ORIGEN AND GREEK PATRISTIC THEOLOGY. 


3y Rev. W. FarRwEATHER, M.A. 


Aire) 21 HIS POWER. By P. De Lacy 


THE MEDICI AND THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 


By OLIPHANT. SMEATON, M.A. 


PLATO. By Professor D. G. Rircuir, M.A. 
PASCAL. By Professor W. CLark, LL.D., D.C.L. 


EUCLID. By Emeritus-Professor Tuomas Smirtu, 
D.D. Edinburgh. [ln the press. 
*.% Detailed List of further Volumes arranged for, free on application. 





In neat Crown 8vo. Volumes. 


Edinburgh: T. & T, CLARK, 38 George Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 


NEW LIST. 





A HISTORY OF CRITICISM AND 


LITERARY FASTE IN EUROPE, from the Earliest Texts to the Present 
Day. By Grorce Saintspury, M.A. Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Aberdeen, Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. In 
3 vols. demy 8vo. 
Vol. Il1.—From THE RENAISSANCE TO THE DECLINE OF EIGHTEENTH 
Century OrtTHopoxy. Pp. 612, price 20s. net. 
[28th October. 


A NEW EDITION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 


MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH BOR- 


DER. Edited by T. F. Henperson, Author of ‘“‘A History of Scottish 
Vernacular Literature,” &c., and Co-Editor of ‘‘The Centenary Burns.” With 
an hitherto unpublished Portrait of Sir WaLTER Scott. In 4 vols. demy Svo. 
bound in art canvas cloth, gilt back and top, £2 2s. net. [27th October. 


MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD: a Record 


of 1900 and 1901. By ANNALIST. 
Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SPORT AND POLITICS UNDER AN 


EASTERN SKY. By the Earl of Ronatpsuay, F.R.G.S. 
Illustrations and-Maps. Royal 8vo. ats. net. 


Reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine. 


With numerous 


**Lord Ronaldshay has achieved a rare success; he has written a good book of 
travels......A book which is at once scholarly and picturesque.” —Sfectator. 

‘Lord Ronaldshay’s narrative shows that he felt a delighted sympathy with the 
spirit of the vast solitudes through which he wandered, and—more essential still— 
that he really describes things as he saw them.”— ves. 





PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 
Edited by PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY. 
NEW VOLUME. 


THE MID-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 


J. H. Mitrar. Criown 8vo, 5s. net. [28th October. 





ITALY AND THE ITALIANS. By Epvwarp 


Hurron, Author of ‘“ Frederic Uvedale,” With Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo. [Lazmediately. 


A HISTORY OF THE CAMBRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY *GRICKET CLUB. By W. J. Forp, Author of “A 


History of Middlesex County Cricket,” &c. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
A HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 


By Joun G. Rosertson, Lecturer in the University of Strassburg. Post 8vo 


ios. 6d. net. 





FOUR NEW 6/- NOVELS. 
THE ADVENTURES OF M. D’HARICOT. 


By J. Storer CLouston, Author of ‘The Lunatic at Large,” &c. Second 
Impression. 
“You won't easily beat these adventures for humour....... The beauty of them, 


from our point of view, is that you can pick them up almost anywhere and laugh 
every time. "—Sunday Special. 
‘Tt is original to a striking degree, full of a quite unusual and wholesome kind 
of fun.” —G/lasgow Evening News. 
‘* Clever, witty, modern, light, and good-humoured....... Sure to be widely read.” 
a Scotsman. 


EPISODES OF RURAL LIFE. By W. E. W. 


Corutns, Author of ‘A Scholar of his College,” ‘‘ The Don and the Under- 
graduate,” &c. 


; A WOMAN AND A CREED. By H. Garton 


SARGENT. 


THE CONQUEST OF CHARLOTTE. By 


Davip S. Metprum, Author of ‘‘ The Story of Margrédel,” &c. Third 
Impression. 


** Rab Cook is the most interesting rascal we have met for many a day...... His 
wicked tongue indeed is the salt of the book, and the dialogue throughout is 
brilliantly handled...... Once set the people talking, and the wit, the humour, and 
the subtle flashes of character make many of the pages worth reading several 
times.” — Times. 


** & book clearly devised and written with the utmost and most loving care, full 
My 


of colour in character as well as in the brave shows of nature...... Mr. Meldrum 
is one of the very few living novelists whose work rouses genuine emotion. 
Academy. 
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John ¢. Nimmo’s New Autumn Books 


vv a wvvvrvVvwy 
NEW ILLUSTRATED LIMITED EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


GOETHE, uniform with Jesse’s ‘‘ English Historical Memoirs’ and Lady 
Jackson’s “ French Memoirs,” recently published by Mr. Nimmo. 


THE WORKS OF GOETHE. With Life of the 


Author. Edited by NarHuan Haskett Dotr. Demy tvo. Illustrated with 

73 Photogravure Plates, printed on Japan paper, the Text printed on fine laid 
paper, and bound in cloth elegant, with gilt tops, in 14 Vols. price £6 6s. net. 

Note.—This edition contains the best Translations extant, such as Thomas 

Carlyle’s ‘‘ Meister” and Sir Theodore Martin’s ‘‘ Faust,” which are recognised as 

belonging to the best books of the past century. No other Edition contains any 

adequate life of the Author, and it is the only illustrated Library Edition published. 











NEW ILLUSTRATED LIMITED EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
SCHILLER. 
Uniform with Goethe’s Works. 


THE WORKS OF SCHILLER. With Life of the 


Author. Edited by NarHan Haskett Dore. Demy 8vo. Illustrated with 
Fifty Photogravure Plates, printed on Japan paper, the Text printed on fine 
laid paper, and bound in cloth elegant, with gilt tops, in 10 Vols. price 44 tos. 
net. 

Nore.—This Edition contains the best Translations extant, as in Goethe’s works, 
‘No other Edition contains any adequate life of the Author, and it is the only illus- 
trated Library Edition published. 

Demy 8vo. uniform with Goethe and Schiller’s Works, and containing Sixty 

Etchings by Mercigr, BickNELL, Poireau, and ADRIAN MARCEL. 


NEW SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED LIMITED EDITION OF 
THE ROMANCES OF EUGENE SUE. Illustrated 
with Sixty Etchings. 
THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS, in 6 Vols. Price £2 16s. net. 
THE WANDERING JEW, in 6 Vols. Price £2 16s. net. 


“Demy 8vo. 440 pp. with Six Etched Portraits from contemporary Engravings, 
cloth, gilt top, price ros. 6d. net. 


ROYALTY IN ALL AGES. The Amusements, 


Eccentricities, Accomplishments, Superstitions, and Frolics of the Kings and 
Queens of Europe. By T. F. THiseLToN-DyeEr, M.A. Oxon. 








New Revised and Enlarged Edition. In 6 Vols., super-royal 8vo. cloth, with 
400 Plates Coloured by Hand, price £4 tos. net. 


A HISTORY GF BRITISH BIRDS. By the Rev. 


F. O. Morris, B.A. Fifth Edition, with 400 plates, beautifully Coloured by 
Hand. This new edition has been thoroughly revised and brought up to date, 
and includes several new species and additional plates. 
*“The protecting landowner, the village naturalist, the cockney zoologist, and 
the schoolboy all alike owe a debt to the Rev. F. O. Morris’s admirable work, in 
six volumes, on British birds, with its beautiful hand-painted plates.’— 7 ises. 


New Edition, with the Plates specially revised and corrected. In 4 
Volumes, super royal 8yo. with 132 Plates Coloured by Hand, price 
3 35. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH MOTHS, 


By the Rev. F. O. Morris, B.A., with an Introduction by W. Ecmonr 
Krrsy, M.D. Sixth Edition. With 132 Plates (containing 1,933 distinct 
specimens), ALL BEAUTIFULLY Coloured by Hand, accurately delineating 
every known species, 


Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, price ros. 6d. net. 


FRAGMENTS IN PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. 


By JAmEs Mark Batpwin, Ph.D. Princeton, Hon. D.Sc.Oxon., LL.D. 
Glasgow, Stuart Professor in Princeton University. 


Extra crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, price ros. 6d. net. 


IMMANUEL KANT: his Life and Doctrine. 


By FriepRICH PauLsen, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Berlin. 
Translated from the Revised German Edition by Jv.F. CreiGHron and 
ALBERT LEFEVRE. With Portrait and Facsimile Letter of Kant (1792). 

“*Tf there is any better book on Kant than this it has yet to be made generally 
known. Especially worthy of praise is the introductory chapter on Kant’s signifi- 
cance, both for the thought of his own time and for the general history of thought. 
But the whole book is a fine example of philosophical exposition.” —A theneum. 


NEW EDITION. Small 4to. cloth, gilt top, price ros. 6d. net. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. With Fourteen 


Plates, Designed and Etched by Witiiam Srranc, R.P.E. (Illustrator of 
Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost”’). 
** A sumptuous edition, illustrated by Mr. Strang with great artistic power.” 
Times. 


A POPULAR WORK ON THE OPERA. f 
NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. Extra crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, price 6s. 


THE OPERA: a History of the Development 


of Opera. With full Descriptions of all Works in the Modern Repertory. By 
R. A. STREATFEILD. With an Introduction by J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND. 
** A volume which for clearness in elucidating the mysteries of the plots of opera, 
ancient and modern, is far ahead of anything in our language hitherto published.” 
Musical Opinion. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, price 5s. net each Volume. 


THE SEMITIC SERIES. 


An important New Series of Standard Handbooks, on the Babylonians, Assyrians, 
and Allied Semitic Races of Ancient History. NOW READY. 
BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS. Life and Customs (With special Reference 
the Contract Tablets and Letters), By Prof. A. H. Saycr, University of 
xford. 

THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE HEBREWS. By the Rev. Epwarp Day. 

ae tag Se NES OF SYRIA AND PALESTINE. By Lewis Bayes 
-ATON, fe OP. 

THE THEOLOGY AND ETHICS OF THE HEBREWS. By ArcutpaLp 
Durr, M.A., LL.D., B.D., Professor of Old Testament Theology, Yorkshire 
College, Bradford. 


Other Volumes in preparation. Ready shortly. 
Complete Catalogue of publications will be sent on application. 


London: JOHN C. NIMMO, Ltd., 14 King William Street, Strand. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO. 


Author of ‘‘ The Visits of Elizabeth”’ 
ready in November. 


REFLECTIONS OF AMBROSINE. 


By ELINOR GLYN. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 





New Novel by the 





——. 


DUCKWORTH’S “GREENBACK LIBRARY.” 


ts. 6d. net paper. 2s. net Cloth. 


MESSRS. DUCKWORTH & CO. beg to call, attention to this 
Library of UNCONVENTIONAL FICTION. 


The FOURTH and FIFTH VOLUMES are R. B. CUN- 
NINGHAME GRAHAWM’S New Volume of Stories 


SUCCESS, 


ad BARBARA BAYNTON’S 


B U S$ Ki ST U 'D) o S m (lamediately. 


Vol. l. TWENTY-SIX MEN AND A GIRL. 


By MAXIM GORKY. ; 


Vol. Il. EL OMBU. By W. H. Hupson. 
Vol. Ill. A KING AND HIS CAMPAIGNERS 


By VERNER VON HEIDENSTAM. 





MESSRS. DUCKWORTH & CQ. have much pleasure in an- 
nouncing that they have arranged for the publication of a SECOND 
SERIES of STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER, fy Sir 
LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. Zhe Two New Volumes wil 


be in every respect uniform with the First Series. 


STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. 


Vols. III. and IV. By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, 
Large crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, I2s. 


Second Series. 





SAINT AUGUSTINE AND HIS AGE. 


JOSEPH McCABE. Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE PRINCESS OF HANOVER: a Poetical 
Play. By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of ‘‘A Village Tragedy, 
‘* Esther Vanhomrigh,” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


By 


**The present year has certainly not produced a better novel.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


WOODSIDE FARM. By Mrs. W. K. Cuirrorp. 
6s. 


FIFTH IMPRESSION READY. 


THE ROADMENDER. By Micuaet Fair-ess. 


2s. 6d. net. 





THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 


Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


ROSSETTI. 


By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 50 Illustrations. 


DURER. 


By L. ECKENSTEIN. 37 Ulustrations. 


REMBRANDT. 


By AUGUSTE BREAL. 60 Illustrations. 


FRED. WALKER. 


By C. BLACK. 32 Illustrations and a Photogravure. 


MILLET. 


By ROMAIN ROLLAND. 35 Illustrations. 


Other Volumes in this Series to be published during the coming season are 


LEONARDO DA VINCI, GAINSBOROUGH, THE FRENCH 
IMPRESSIONISTS, &c. 


Write to your Bookseller for a Prospectus. 





3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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NOGES TOM ees WEEK: 

To-day’s pageant. must be taken in very close con- 
nexion with the Coronation, or it loses all significance. 
Doubtless merely as a show it has attraction and merit, 
but we have had so much in the way of public functions 
of late that this particular Progress could hardly evoke 
much enthusiasm and might even provoke considerable 
irritation, did we not remember that it is a part of 
the Coronation festival, meant to restore that which the 
King’s illness had inevitably marred. Thus it isa very 
kindly and considerate act on the part of the King, 
who is evidently determined that the poorer people on 
the South side shall not be disappointed of their treat. 
It is difficult to imagine that these functions can be any 
particular enjoyment to the King himself. More signi- 
ficant, however, than the Royal Progress is the thanks- 
giving at S. Paul’s to-morrow. A more fitting 
conclusion to the whole Coronation festival, which has 
been a grave drama as well as a merry feast, could 
not be. 


A telegram, dated 17 October, was received on 
Sunday giving news ofa serious affair in Somaliland. 
Last year Colonel Swayne made. a successful expedi- 
tion against an aggressive Mullah, whom the world 
has agreed for no reason to distinguish as_ the 
Mad Mullah. In order to maintain the effect of the 
defeat the Government was advised to occupy certain 
points on the frontier, but refused. The Mullah conse- 
quently gained in strength, a second expedition became 
necessary, and Colonel Swayne set out with more than 
2,000 troops, of whom as many as 1,500 were Somali 
levies. The enemy attacked in thick bush and though 
they were twice repulsed with loss, Colonel Swayne’s 
force lost 50 men and two officers killed. There were 

150 other casualties and Colonel Swayne was forced to 
fall back. The Somali levies were much shaken, the 
want of water had become serious and the Mullah was 
receiving additional support. On 22 October Colonel 
Swayne reached Bohotle in safety. He was not pursued. 
The Mullah is likely to be the more dangerous since, 
like the Afridi and the Matabili, he has found no 





difficulty in providing himself with plenty of the most 
modern arms and ammunition. 


London is harbouring many Boer generals. Kritzinger,, 
with whom is Commandant Fouché, arrived at the. be- 
ginning of the week, and has shown admirable reticence. 
General Ben Viljoen has again lectured and shown: 
admirable expansiveness. On Wednesday the well- 
advertised trio completed the first round of their circular 
tour, but General De Wet has expressed Limself tired 
of ‘‘shouting and cheers”, which left small deposit, 
and will probably soon return to South Africa. There 
is an iterated rumour of another interview. between 
the Generals and Mr. Chamberlain ; but as the only 
new fact is a burden of disloyal sentiments there is 
small justification for another meeting. General 
Botha without any disguise spoke on the Continent, 
not as a new subject, but as an old enemy. His.senti- 
ments had a considerable, though a disappointing, cash 
value on the Continent ; but subscriptions extracted. by 
advertisement ot these views were acquired at the price 
of actual sympathy and possible concessions in 
England. The American tour may be more successful ;. 
but the Generals begin to find that £3,000, 000 cannot 
be spoken of slightingly as ‘‘a small amount”, when 
it is a question of collecting as much. 


The full text of the treaty with China, which was. 
signed on the part of Great Britain on 5 September 
and of which a draft was made public at the time, has. 
been published as a Parliamentary paper with a letter 
from Sir James Mackay. Apart from»: the adjust- 
ment of certain details in the machinery of business, 
China undertakes to introduce a uniform nationab 
coinage and this carrying out of the change in 
currency will be largely in British hands. There is to 
be reciprocal recognition of investments. China is to 
recognise the legality of the investments of Chinese 
subjects in foreign enterprises and: companies and to 
enforce compliance with the articles of association. 
Also British trade marks are to be protected. These 
are contained in the first seven sections which. have 
been little altered from the draft treaty. 


The preamble to the eighth and much the most 
important section contains an acknowledgment from 
the Chinese Government that the likin system inter- 
feres with the ‘‘ free circulation of commodities and 
injures the interests of trade”, and. this confessiom 
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of principle is in itself at Jeast a sign of the break- 
ing of Chinese conservatism. With a few special 
reservations the likin system is to be ‘‘ completely 
discarded” from 1 January 1904. In its place a special 
surcharge duty, in addition to the existing 5 per cent. 
duty, shall be allowed on foreign importations, the 
surcharge not to exceed one and a half times the present 
duty. The export duties may be recast; but as the 
increase of those, added to the surcharge on imports, 
will not completely make good the loss of income 
incident on the abolition of likin, the Chinese Govern- 
ment are permitted to impose a consumption tax on 
articles of Chinese origin not intended for export. 
The treaty concludes with a promised extension of the 
sphere of foreign trade. Great Britain enters into the 
agreement on the condition that all nations entitled to 
the most favoured nation treatment enter into the same 
engagement and that their assent is not won by con- 
cession. Great Britain further agrees to the prohibition 
of the general importation of morphia, promises to 
give help in the reform of the judicial system and 
consents to investigate the missionary question by means 
of a commission. 


Russian activity on the Afghan frontier is always 
ominous of something, though it may not be the pre- 
cursor of aggressive action in the locality indicated. 
It now appears that Russia has formally proposed to 
establish direct relations of ‘‘no political character” 
with the Amir in respect to frontier matters. Our 
Foreign Office has very properly asked for details of 
the proposed arrangements and requires in effect to 
know how such relations are to be controlled and how 
they can possibly be divested of a political character. 
The Russian press which foreshadowed these proceed- 
ings suggested a Russian agent at Kabul—a wholly 
impossible measure. Habibulla is not likely to ferget 
that the last Amir who admitted it lost his throne and 
his life. It is satisfactory to find that Russia repeats 
her declaration to regard Afghanistan as outside her 
sphere of influence. But unfortunately such declara- 
tions have never bound her officials when it has become 
convenient to disregardthem. itis to be observed that, 
while desiring to open these communications for her- 
self, Russia absolutely precludes foreigners from 
approaching the frontier from her side and closes the 
border railway against them. It is no doubt incon- 
venient to have no channel of direct communication with 
a neighbouring nation, but this isolation affords the 
best security against friction and has so far served its 
purpose. Possibly the question is held in reserve till 
the situation in Persia, the real centre of trouble, reaches 
a more acute stage. 


There is a disturbing vagueness about the explana- 
tion of Customs arrangements in Persia which was 
made by the Premier this week. It is not possible to 
doubt that they are framed deliberately to hamper 
British commerce. This can be done under a show of 
equality by imposing heavy duties on goods imported 
from England and particularly from India while dealing 
lightly with those which form the bulk of Russian trade. 
The opportunity, Mr. Balfour explains, was taken of 
the presence of the Persian Grand Vizier in this country 
to recommend to his Highness the importance of British 
commercial interests receiving equitable treatment. It 
must indeed be a vigorous recommendation and backed 
by something more than words which will prevail with 
the Persian Government against the overwhelming 
influence which Russia has been permitted to acquire. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s summary dismissal of Mr. Tarte, 
the Minister for Public Works, was inevitable if the 
Canadian Premier wished the world to regard him asa 
sincere Free-trader. Mr. Tarte labours under no de- 
lusions on the economical question. He has put the 
case for Protection plainly. His views were flatly op- 
posed to those of the Laurier Cabinet, and the strange 
thing was that he did not resign his portfolio in a 
Government whose economic theories he considered 
were detrimental to the best interests of Canada. Itis 
generally believed that Mr. Tarte will go over to the 
Conservatives, who unless all the signs are misleading 
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will not have to wait very long before they again get 
their Chance. Mr. Tarte would be a source of con- 
siderable strength to the Opposition, whose national 
policy suffers for want of leadership. In his recent 
utterances Mr. Tarte has taken a line with regard to 
the Americans which would have pleased Sir John 
Macdonald. He would fight the Americans with their 
own tariff weapons, and so save Canada from being 
jointly victimised by Protection abroad and Free-trade 
at home. 


Thanks to the vote of a member old enough to 
remember the return of Napoleon from Moscow the 
Danish Landsthing rejected at the last moment the 
proposal to sell the Danish West Indies to the United 
States. The decision will cause as much annoyance 
in the States as the reported verdict of the arbitrator in 
Samoa. A harbour in the neighbourhood of Nicaragua 
is becoming of great importance to the States and the 
cession of these islands, which would have provided it, 
had been accepted as a matter of course. Prosperity 
in commerce has killed that very uncommercial quality 
of diffidence or humility among Americans; and the 
petulance with which little failures are accepted is 
measured by their unexpectedness. There is already 
rumour that one of the islands will be ceded as a com- 
promise but now that the national sense of the Danes 
has been aroused it may develop rather than die down, 
and their interest in the islands quicken. The Nestor in 
his bathchair made a good object lesson. 


The French Premier will flatter himself on a successful 
week. The approval of the acts and attitude of the 
Government and a recommendation of the energetic 
application of the Associations Law was passed by a 
majority of 96. On Tuesday M. Combes announced 
his intention of reporting for abuse of privilege 72 pre- 
lates who had signed a petition, and the day beforea 
committee was appointed to inquire into the question 
of a separation of Church and State. On Thursday he 
was cheered from all sides for some expressions of 
readiness to act as arbitrator in strike quarrels and for 
vague adherence to the principle that wages should 
increase with profits. M. Combes will be pleased and 
confident ; but political signs are enough, without the 
bolstering of classical superstition, to prove that his 
mounting ‘pis is preparing for him an appropriate fate. 


The German Tariff Bill, which is a form of com- 
promise between the extreme Agrarian and other 
interests and especially that of the Government in 
respect of its naval and military schemes, is giving 
Count von Biilow some mauvais quarts d’heures just 
now inthe Reichstag. Between irreconcileable Agrarian 
and Social Democrats, natural enemies though they 
be, the voting is going against the Chancellor. He 
dare not secure the support of the Agrarians 
by accepting their extreme proposals and though 
he has to endure defeats from them he would 
be afraid of withdrawing the Bill because then 
they would say he had deliberately destroyed it. 
He was driven into accepting the Bill in its original 
form by them and he would be glad to be rid of it 
because it hampers commercial treaties with other 
Powers. It is said that he does not exactly know how he 
is to get outof the impasse. Not perhaps by ministerial 
changes or a dissolution. He may frighten the Agra- 
rians by the threat that in another Reichstag a new 
Tariff Bill would be worse for themjand they had 
better accept now what he is pledged to} give them and 
not endeavour to press him into more extensive con- 
cessions. 


Turning to home affairs, it is almost difficult not 
to find the Devonport election more amusing than 
anything else. The unfortunate Opposition, atter 
being out in the cold for many years, at last were 
beginning to see light: they won North Leeds: they 
were making a great stir over the Education Bill ; they 
were coming together grandly; and the Devonport 
election was nicely to round things off. It seemed cer- 
tain that the Liberals would win: dockyard consti- 
tuencies are almost always against the Government ; 
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and the Unionists had failed to win Devonport in 1900, 
when everything was in their favour. Then the Liberals 
had by far the more distinguished of the two candidates; 
and yet after all the Unionist Mr. Lockie was returned in 
preference to Mr. T. A. Brassey. Devonport is a seat 
the Liberals might easily keep, when the political tide was 
flowing against them; they have lost it when according 
to themselves the tide had begun to flow strongly in 
their favour. It is very odd. This should cool the 
fervour of the denunciation of the Education Bill. It 
really will be of no use now to talk about the great 
heart of the people being moved against the Bill. We 
are glad that it is a West Country town that has done 
this thing. At the same time we should like to see 
Mr. Brassey in Parliament for somewhere. He should 
try a Welsh constituency : there are a few safe Liberal 
seats left in those parts. 


Prodigious indeed is the amount of talk in the House 
of Commons on Clause 8 of the Education Bill. 
It is the clause on which depends the relation of the 
local education authority to the managers of the denomi- 
national schools. The Government’s intention is to 
secure sufficient control to the authority over the secular 
side of the teaching. The efforts of the Opposition 
were directed to giving the local authority sole and 
exclusive control free from the decision of the Board of 
Education, where disputes might arise as to the mean- 
ings of religious and secular. Sir William Harcourt 
amongst other things sought to confer on the authority 
power to appoint its own managers who should carry out 
its directions. An amendment to leave an option with 
Councils and Boroughs of refusing to take over schools 
they might not think efficient was defeated, as were 
most of the amendments, which were in fact inconsis- 
tent with the principle of the Bill, The Government 
majorities ranged generally from 112 to 137 ; in one case 
it was 84; in another 97. The first clause has been 
passed with some alteration and the Committee is still 
engaged in discussing Subsection (b) which deals with 
the duty of the managers to carry out the directions of 
the local authority. Mr. Ritchie made the important 
statement at Croydon on Thursday that not only would 
women be eligible for the education committee of County 
and Town Councils but the Government propose to 
make it compulsory on the Councils to select at least 
one woman to serve on the committee. 


There has been little of note in regard to Ireland in 
Parliament during the past week. No M.P. was 
suspended, and the scenes were of a very ordinary 
sort. So hard put to it were the reporters whose 
business it is to take down as much as they can of the 
customary uproars verbatim and send them off for the 
special editions of the evening papers that they had to 
insert such passages as these: ‘‘ Loud Cheers and a 
Voice: ‘Yes! and a man nearly murdered.’” ‘‘A 
Voice: ‘What! perjury?’” Such scenes as occurred 
were chiefly stirred up by the fencing of Mr. Balfour 
and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman over the question 
of whether or not a day should be given the Irish party 
to discuss Mr. Wyndham’s policy. On the whole Mr. 
Balfour got the better of this fencing bout. When 
neither party is in the least hurt and each thinks 
that he has out-matched the other, it is scarcely 
worth while to trouble about the matter. It appears 
that Mr. Balfour is rather anxious for a stand-up fight 
on a clear ‘ssue (followed by a crushing majority in his 
own favour) ; and that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
would also like to have a real fight, provided he is not 
pushed into the forefront. There is sound common 
sense no doubt in both attitudes. 


The returns of the Irish census are much more worth 
attention than the vexatious clamourings at Westmin- 
ster. Unhappily the population has again decreased as 
it is decreasing in all the rural parts of England. At 
the same time the area of land under crops has de- 
creased ; and comparing this census with the last it is 
clear that Ireland has failed in the effort to meet the 
competition in wheat which followed on Free-trade, and 
is becoming a grazing country. Whether cattle-raising 
or horse-breeding can ever restore the lost agricultural 


prosperity is one of the more important problems of the 











country. Different, even contradictory inferences, will 


be drawn from the considerable decrease in emigration, 
though it is still ruinously extensive. But though the 
decrease of able-bodied people may be partly the cause, 
there is still room for acknowledgment of the work of 
the Congested Districts Board and of Mr. Plunkett. 


A good deal of cheap wit has been expended on the 
desire of the L.C.C. to be properly housed. After all 
it is meet that the dignity ot the municipal council of 
the capital should be maintained. For this reason Mr. 
Beachcroft’s amendment is condemned off-hand. So to 
convert the present buildings that an adequate hall 
should issue thence is as impossible as the conversion 
of that fourth-floor flat in Victoria Street into a proper 
War Office. On the other hand the delta of the new 
and still nameless road from Holborn to the Strand 
would have been a site so admirably fitted for the 
purpose as to justify a large outlay. After the rejection 
of this nothing remains. The proposed Adelphi site 
would certainly not justify the cost of the building of a 
great hall for the reason that the terrace is too good 
to spoil. A ratepayer may well grumble if his money 
is used to make ugly the city in the increase of whose 
beauty he should be glad to prove himself a good 
citizen, The L.C.C. will find it hard to emerge from 
the difficulty into which their slowness in seizing the 
occasion has fixed them. 


Another long delay in the schemes for the extension 
of the underground railways of London. As the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons was coming near 
to aconclusion the United Electric Railway Company, 
who first competed against and then amalgamated with 
the Piccadilly, City and North-East London Railways 
Company, suddenly withdrew their Bill. The falling 
out of the Bill robbed the remaining Bills of their 
justification and the Committee of their purpose. They 
were appointed by the House of Commons to secure a 
complete through route from the east to the west of 
London, with Palmer’s Green and Hammersmith as the 
two termini. The combined scheme of the two com- 
panies was read a third time in the House of Lords 
and a second time in the House of Commons, at which 
point it was referred to the Committee. After letting 
the question reach this stage the United Electric Rail- 
way Company have decided to desert to the District 
Railway Company ; and the Committee were left with 
no alternative but to announce that the preamble could 
not be proved. The Bills they were discussing had lost 
their definition. 


Mr. John Morley has done what one expected of a 
man possessed of his special sense of fitness: he has 
given the Acton library as a free gift to Cambridge 
University. The only condition he imposes is that the 
books should be kept ‘‘ intact or in some degree apart ”’. 
The library was collected by Lord Acton—whom Cam- 
bridge thrice refused as a Jearner and ‘‘ welcomed asa 
teacher’’—to be ‘‘the material for a history of Liberty, 
the Emancipation of Conscience from Power and the 
gradual substitution of. Freedom for Force in the 
government of men”! If such constitutes the unity of 
the library, it is no wonder that Mr. Morley ‘‘ played 
with the fancy of retaining it” and it is no small gener- 
Osity that surrendered the fancy. Mr. Morley’s letter 
deserves preservation in company with the library. 
It couid only have been written by a man who had in 
an unusual degree the gift of ‘historical thinking ”’ 
which, as Lord Acton said, is ‘‘ better than historical 
learning”. 


Mr. Carnegie reminds us a little of the Lord Mayor 
who told the boys at his old school that if they worked 
as he had worked they might ail become Lord Mayors. 
The school, it was said at the time by some unconscion- 
able jokist, would in that case become a mayor’s nest. 
England would become something not more lovely if 
the advice of millionaires was very widely followed. 
However in the pride of his Rectorial position, Mr. 
Carnegie drew some unimpeachable morals. If the 
nation drank, smoked, gambled less, it might make 
more money in commerce. Perhaps also if it played 
games less; though Mr. Carnegie must remember that 
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the Americans whose methods he chiefly admires and 
would have us imitate, have carried athletic fervour to 
the grossest excesses. But Mr. Carnegie has been so 
successful the world dare scarcely criticise him. Sir 
Henry Irving took hin as text in Edinburgh; the 
Marylebone progressives have swallowed his gift and 
in one great event of the week where his name was 
omitted the omission was much more remarkable than 
any honourable mention would have been. 


Those from America and from the London Press 
who are good enough to point out how the Oxford 
schools may be made ro turn out commercial ‘‘ hustlers ”’ 
should read a little satire by Mr. Godley published in 
‘‘The Oxford Point of View ”. It will supply them with 
some arguments. Mr. Godley describes how before long 
we shall see 


‘In every Hall and College each Utilitarian don 
Teaching his attentive pupils little tricks of getting 
on” | 


For the fact is that poor Oxford has fallen behind 


‘‘For she thought that education was the culture 
of the mind.” 


As soon as her crumbling institutions shall have 
freed themselves from such a belated fallacy, we shall 
hear that they have ‘‘ granted scholarships for brewing ”’ 
given ‘‘degrees in making jam” and established a 
‘‘faculty for commerce as they have at Birmingham ”. 
Finally the few who still harbour old-world notions of 
culture and foolishly refuse to give preference to every- 
thing 
‘¢__which 
Bears no definite relation to the ways of getting rich ” 


will be advised not to send their sons to Oxford but to 
—Birmingham. 


With the exception of American Rails, which have 
displayed some little activity, markets generally have 
been dull this week. The announcement made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the Government do 
not propose to introduce a Transvaal Loan Bill this 
session had the effect of strengthening gilt-edged 
securities, and Kaffrs hardened up to some extent 
on the news, but business in all sections has been 
confined within narrow limits, to-day’s holiday 
and the approach of the settlement tending to 
restrict dealings. The feature of the Home Rail- 
way department was the advance in the stocks 
of underground lisces on the withdrawal of the 
scheme for a tube from Hammersmith to Hyde Park 
Corner, the abandonment of this project causing con- 
siderable attention to be paid to Central London issues. 
Traffic returns are again most satisfactory, especially 
the Great Western and Midland, but apart from the 
feature alluded to the market was inclined to droop. 
The money position in New York is the dominant factor 
in the American market. Dealings on this side have 
not been extensive and the tendency at the moment is 
uncertain, although it is anticipated that the weekly 
statement of the New York banks will be a very 
favourable one. There has been considerable demand 
for Grand Trunk issues, most of the stock recently 
acquired having been bought, it is said, for investment. 


At the beginning of the week South Africans were 
bid for in anticipation of a favourable statement in 
Parliament concerning the Transvaal war tax, but the 
postponement for an indefinite period of the Govern- 
ment’s intention in the matter induced profit taking. 
The market subsequently hardened, however, but busi- 
ness in this department is still on a very small scale. 
Westralians, after being dull, displayed a slight in- 
crease of activity, but failed to develop any decided 
tendency. The crushing returns for gold-mining com- 
panies in Western Australia for the month of September 
show that 173,377 tons of ore were treated yielding 
186,965 ozs. ot gold, against 135,342 tons of ore 
treated, yielding 163,253 ozs. of gold, for the corre- 
sponding period last year. Amongst West Africans 
almost general declines are shown, the market having 
relapsed into a lifeless condition in the entire absence 
of support. Consols 93}. Bank rate 4 per cent. 
(2 October), 
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PUBLIC CONTROL OF THE SCHOOLS. 


HE crux of the Education Bill lies in Clause & 
which the House of Commons has been debating 
since its meeting ten days ago. This clause is intended 
to fix the position of the local education authority 
vis-a-vis of the managers of the denominational 
schools ; in other words to secure that the council or 
borough rates applicable to the use of these schools by 
the managers shall only be spent under the control of the 
education authority, and that in its hands shall lie the 
whole management of the secular education given in 
these schools. From the first the declared purpose of the 
Government has been that this kind and this amount of 
popular control, no more and no less, should be secured 
by the Bill. It drew the distinction necessary to be 
drawn, if the denominational schools were to be con- 
tinued, between the management of the schools for the 
purposes of denominational education, and their manage- 
ment for secular education. Oa the one hand, if the 
control of the education authority was not effective, the 
school managers might spend the money while neglect- 
ing the end of secular education for which it was 
granted, or be extravagant and foolish in pursuing that 
end. On the other hand, there are many points in 
school management on which controversy may be 
raised ; whether, for instance, such and such a proposah 
is a matter within the secular or the religious domain ; 
in such matters a public authority, with the immense 
practical advantage which comes from being pay- 
master, would be in a position to make constant en- 
croachments; so that at last the ideal of the opponents 
of the Bill would be realised, and the managers would 
be waived aside from their claims on the schools. 
There must therefore be some arbiter between the two 
parties and Clause 8 provides that this arbiter shall 
be the Board of Education. This perfectly apt arrange- 
ment, considering the function of the Board as the 
Central Authority in educational matters, is denounced 
by the Opposition as weakening the control of the local 
education authority and a degradation of municipal 
government. They picture a state of things in which 
the managers will be constantly claiming to have 
the direction of secular education under the guise of a 
religious question, and winning their point with the aid 
of a partisan denominationalist Board of Education. 
It was for such reasons as this that the Opposition 
speakers asserted that the Bill did not give the control 
of secular education to the local education authority ; 
and from this one the value of the rest may be 
inferred. 

On the face of the Bill there appears clear evidence, 
from the subsections of Clause 8, that as much foresight 
was used as can be expected of a draftsman in the first 
instance to carry out the Government’s ideas of the rela- 
tions of the local education authority to the managers. 
The managers are to carry out any directions of the 
authority as to the secular instruction to be given in 
the schools. It has the power to inspect schools, and 
to audit the accounts of the managers. By another 
clause the consent of the education authority was. 
required to the appointment of teachers, and it might 
be refused on educational grounds. This has now been 
strengthened by the acceptance of Mr. McArthur’s 
amendment, which defines the power of the local 
authority as ‘‘including any directions with respect to: 
the number and educational qualifications of the 
teachers to be employed for such instruction, and 
with respect to the dismissal of any teacher om 
educational grounds”. The obligation is placed on 
the managers of keeping the school house in good 
repair, and of making such alterations and improve- 
ments in the buildings as may be reasonably required 
by the Jocal education authority. As the matter stands 
at present therefore the local authority is to maintain 
and keep efficient all public elementary schools within. 
their area which are necessary, and to have the control 
of all expenditure required for that purpose, other than 
expenditure for which under the Act provision is to be 
made by the managers. Originally the power given to 
and obligation placed on the local education authority 
was ‘‘to maintain and keép efficient” all necessary 
schools. This it was pointed out might allow the 
managers a too free hand in expending money 
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without the local authority having efficient control. The 
Government therefore accepted an amendment which 
gave expressly to the local authority the required 
control. But the Opposition have perpetually been 
raising, by amendments couched in various forms, the 
objection that as the control of the local authority is 
not its sole and exclusive right the Bill did not carry 
out what the Government said they intended. They 
objected that the local authority could not decide in its 
own cause: that where the jurisdictions of the managers 
and the local authority clashed the Board of Education 
must be the arbiter : therefore the power of the local 
authority is illusory. That is either mistake or mis- 
representation. The assumption, quite gratuitous, is 
that the Board will automatically side with the managers 
whatever their claims. But why; what is the ground 
for it? (It is amusing, by the way, to observe the 
implied assumption ot the Opposition that there will 
always be a Unionist minister at the head of the Board 
of Education.) The important point is that if the 
managers do not acquiesce in and obey the ruling of 
the Education Board, the local authority should be able 
to enforce its decision. lt can do this very effectually by 
withholding every penny of public money which the 
denominational school would otherwise be entitled to 
receive either from the rates or from the Parliamentary 
grant. This money, instead of being distributed by 
the Board of Education, will be paid by it for distri- 
bution to the local authority. Not a denominational 
school in the kingdom could survive the infliction of 
that penalty. It would collapse and its place would 
be supplied by an undenominational school. 

No more actual power than this could be conferred 
on any local authority. No local body for any other 
public purpose is free from the control of the Local 
Government Board or some other department of the 
central Government; and the Education Board per- 
forms this function of control for education. It does 
so if for no other reason for the very good one that 
the nation is liable to furnish out of the taxes two- 
thirds of the money required for elementary educa- 
tion. If it is said that the power of the local 
authority over the denominational schools is not equal 
to their power over the others, the answer is that it is 
quite as complete over secular education in the denomi- 
national as in the undenominational schools. The right 
of appeal does not exist where a matter is clearly 
secular. All that can be urged against this view is the 
arbitration function of the Board of Education which 
may override, it is said, the views of the local authority 
in favour of the managers; and that the managers are 
not a proper instrument for carrying out the directions 
of the local authority. On the first point we have 
called attention to the means the local authority has of 
making its control actual. As to the second point, 
with that superabundance of caution which has dis- 
tinguished athe Opposition speakers, Sir William Har- 
court, who condenses all their suspicion in his own 
person, moved an amendment that the local authority 
should have the power to appoint managers for carry- 
ing out their directions. Mr. Balfour did not think 
the danger real, having in his mind the other safe- 
guards which we have noticed, and objected too to 
such complicated machinery with very good reason. 
That it would produce friction is obvious, and Mr. 
Bryce must have been laughing in his sleeve when in 
supporting it he compared it with the machinery of the 
Bill for settling such difficulties between the local 
authority and the managers as may arise out of the 
debateable questions as to religious or secular instruc- 
tion. Mr. Balfour however has an amendment which 
is intended to meet the point raised as to the power 
of the local authority when in conflict with the 
managers which Sir William was aiming at by his 
impossible amendment. Moreover the clause deal- 
ing formally with the management is yet to be dealt 
with, and Mr. Balfour has made it quite clear that 
he intends to go as far as possible in strengthening 
the local authority. So far the Bill satisfies every 
legitimate demand for popular control, and if it were 
to stand as it is that control would be secured. The 
only parties that need have anything to say are the 
denominational managers. The State’s position is 
secured. 











M. COMBES’ RAKE’S PROGRESS. 
WAV cannot affect surprise that Frenchmen of all 

classes, and especially the middle class, take 
little trouble to express their views for or against 
the various Ministries which conduct the govern- 
ment of their country under the present régime. 
But, if patriotism exists at all, there surely must come 
a time when the citizens of a country, however little 
they may be interested in their existing constitution, 
or however much they may despise the gentlemen who 
are good enough, for a consideration, to devote their 
talents to the services of their fellow-countrymen, 
should feel it their duty to take active steps to 
put a check on injustice, violence and _ insolent 
wresting of the law for partisan purposes. Even 
those who accept Gibbon’s sneering dictum respect- 
ing the attitude of statesmen and others towards 
religion must feel that a campaign aimed at the 
destruction of all religion must have limits. Napoleon, 
who was far from ‘‘dévot”, knew perfectly well 
that the majority of people demand some kind of faith 
and the services of its ministers, and that it was not so 
easy as the theophilanthropists believed to eradicate 
the reverence for ceremonies and dogmas associated 
with centuries of national existence. He also recog- 
nised no less clearly that the priest had his value politic- 
ally as a moral drill-sergeant and an enemy of disorder. 
For these reasons he entered into the Concordat and for 
similar ones his successors have maintained it. We 
do not say they may not have been actuated by higher 
motives but we are looking at the matter purely from 
the standpoint of statecraft and we unhesitatingly affirm 
that M. Combes is not only gravely injuring the future 
prospects of the Republic but is doing untold mis- 
chief to France herself. He is awakening in some 
departments a feeling of resentment against the present 
régime which will find its expression when the day of 
reckoning comes and he is encouraging the whole 
nation to contemplate without protest frequent acts of 
violence and illegality committed by the orders of the 
Government itself. It is true that all genuine Liberals 
are united against him, Liberal Protestants no less than 
Liberal Catholics. But we have learned by experi- 
ence that political liberty enjoys more lip-service in 
France and less loyalty than in any other Jand. If it 
were not so, we should hardly see this Ministry 
remain in power after wresting the law. against 
its adversaries to an extent unmatched before even 
in the unhappy records of French politics. 

We have no wish to preach at a friendly nation. 
Religious and anti-religious fanaticism is rampant 
enough to-day among ourselves, but an ocean rolls 
between even the narrow bigotry of Dr. Clifford and 
the anti-religious violence of M. Combes. Dr. Clifford 
would repudiate the idea that he was designedly elimi- 
nating all suggestion of religion from the education 
of the people. The French Premier is day by day depriv- 
ing the children of France, whose parents are not rich 
enough to educate them at home, of all sources of Chris- 
tianteaching. It may be said, and we know that it has 
been said, by distinguished English Catholics that a 
simple demand for authorisation would have saved the 
vast majority of the religious orders in France from 
any necessity for closing their schools. Had the 
French Government strictly observed the letter of 
the law, still more had it faithfully observed the 
spirit by which its author feigned that it was inspired, 
this contention might well have some weight. We 
have no doubt that M. Waldeck Rousseau foresaw 
the manner in which it would be administered. We 
are very sure that he never intended to incur the un- 
pleasantness of administering it himself. It takes a 
certain coarseness of fibre, whichis alien to M. Waldeck 
Rousseau’s keen and subtle intellect to revel in the petty 
details of persecution. These seem to convey real 
pleasure to his successor. To indicate the nice par- 
ticularity of his personal spite, we may point out that, 
of all the congregations, the Lazaristes should have 
been treated with especial consideration by this ex- 
theologian. They are an authorised order, and they 
have been instrumental in establishing and con- 
ducting successful missions abroad. Yet M. Combes 
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ordered the Bishops to eject them from their semi- 
naries. The particular irony of this attempted 
usurpation, as cruel and unnecessary as it was absurd, 
is to be found in the fact that it was by that particular 
Order that the Prime Minister was brought up and 
trained for his original profession. In his fury, well 
calculated to hold together an untrustworthy majority, 
M. Combes has not hesitated to go back upon 
his predecessor’s explanation of his own law and to 
break that law itself. He has closed schools of 
authorised Orders opened before 1901, though by the 
law, and the circular explaining it issued by M. 
Waldeck Rousseau, it was expressly stated that only 
those opened since that date should be obliged to demand 
authorisation. It is extraordinary to see to-day in 
France judges obliged to defend private dwellings and 
property against the invasion of the police in cases 
where the inhabitants are charged with no indictable 
offence. Weseem to be transported to the days of 
Wilkes and General Warrants. Yet here in the country 
which has for more than a century adopted ‘ Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity ” as its national legend we find 
the Law Courts called upon to protect the individual 
against the State, who, by its agents has not only 
entered the houses of innocent persons but affixed 
the official seals to their property. Some Courts 
have been sensible enough to refuse to recognise the 
validity of such seals while others have gone so far as 
to order them to be broken. Other instances of 
illegality will occur to those who have followed this 
matter carefully. We have cited enough to show the 
rest. 

Not sated with their dubious honours, gained in 
a campaign against the regulars, the Government is 
now apparently intending to try a fall with the Bishops, 
who have technically violated a provision of the 
Concordat by their petition to the Senate. We 
await the result with interest, unheroic though the 
part the Bishops have played in this struggle has 
been. Their intervention has come too late. There 
is a good deal to be said for the dissentient 
view taken by the Bishop of Dijon who writes that 
he advised action two years ago on the principle 
that the Bishops should insist on all questions 
relating to the Orders and disciplinary measures 
against them being left in their hands first. They 
should have demanded that the Government should 
act through them. While we also agree with him that 
lengthy petitions to legislative bodies have little effect, 
we cannot regret that the bishops have taken a 
stand at last. We hesitate to believe that M. 
Combes intends to take ‘‘disciplinary measures” 
against Cardinal Perraud Bishop of Autun, for call- 
ing his Cabinet ‘‘a Government of infamy”. Mon- 
seigneur Perraud was an early friend of Taine, is a 
member of the Academy, and a man of the highest 
intellectual attainments. How little he is subject to 
prejudice may be gauged by the fact that he was on 
terms of cordial friendship with the late Mr. Hamer- 
ton when he resided at Autun, though his views 
were well known to be directly antagonistic to Catho- 
licism. 

We see little chance that the Chamber will check 
the career of the Cabinet. On the religious question 
their heterogeneous majority is solid, but on the 
matter of the strike there may be a _ cleavage. 
Should the Socialists resolve to censure Ministers, 
directly or indirectiy, or to bring forward a collec- 
tivist resolution, the Conservative party would in our 
view be amply justified in supporting them and thus 
ending a policy of fraud and violence. But M. Combes 
is hedging in that matter. In his answer to the secre- 
tary of the Miners’ Association he tried to throw all 
responsibility as to the Bills enforcing eight hours and 
old age pensions on the Chamber. This is not heroic 
but it is like M. Combes. But France, though indif- 
ferent to religious persecution, may shrink betore the 
menace to trade implied in a general strike and resolve 
to rid herself of a Ministry which supporters and 


Opponents alike regard with no other feeling than 
contempt. 








THE POSITION IN SOMALILAND. 


NAVs has happened in Somaliland is just what 

the very few people who know the place and 
the circumstances anticipated would happen, and if we 
find ourselves now involved in military difficulties 
which can only be called little by courtesy the responsi- 
bility rests—not with Colonel Swayne. Colonel 
Swayne, we have every reason to believe, more than 
once represented to the authorities that he had not 
forces sufficient for his undertaking and asked for more 
—but asked in vain. The Mullah is no new and un- 
known enemy. Practically ever since Great Britain 
assumed the protectorate of Somaliland in 1884 he 
has been a more or less conspicuous figure in Somali 
life. The Mullah was just an ordinary Somali peasant, 
who made some pilgrimages to Mecca, and on the 
strength of the reputation for extreme holiness these 
pilgrimages obtained for him set up as a militant saint. 
In 1899 his fanaticism began to assert itself and he 
placed himself at the head of a number of followers 
who are more easily secured apparently in the African 
desert than almost anywhere else. He has no fixed 
headquarters, as had the Mahdi at El Obeid and the 
Khalifa at Omdurman, which of course makes it the 
more difficult to hunt him down, for when pressed his 
band just melts away. He moved about the country 
locust like, rendering the infertile land less fertile, and 
lived by raiding the Abyssinian frontier. An Abyssinian 
force three years ago handled him so severely that it 
was thought he was suppressed. He has, however, 
much of the genius of an Osman Digna for reappear- 
ing in strength after what seemed to be a crushing 
defeat. Last year his raiding and his rapidly growing 
power in the hinterland rendered it necessary for us 
to organise a British and Abyssinian expedition. The 
Abyssinians attacked him from the west and the 
British from the north, and tried to corner him. He 
escaped across the Italian frontier, whither Colonel 
Swayne was eager to follow, but was not allowed by 
the Foreign Office for fear of wounding the diplomatic 
susceptibilities of Italy. If Colonel Swayne had 
ignored the question of the Italian frontier, probably 
no difficulty would have arisen inasmuch as there is 
no certainty as to what the Italian border actually is, 
and as Italy keeps her hold on the Red Sea littoral 
mainly for sentimental reasons she would in any, case 
hardly have troubled seriously about the matter. 
Forced to retire, Colonel Swayne then proposed that 
a line of posts should be established at the British 
frontier, which would at least prevent repetition of 
the raiding. That was also vetoed by the Foreign 
Office, with the result that a new expedition, this time 
unaided by the Abyssinians, became necessary. 

It is clear now to all ‘concerned that neither in 
numbers nor character was the force placed at Colonel 
Swayne’s disposal adequate. The truth is he has been 
called upon to deal with this Mahdi of the Somali 
hinterland with materials and in circumstances very 
little better than those which led to the annihilation of 
Hicks Pasha and the subsequent Ne suis in the 
Sudan. The Somalis who were the main constituent 
of his little army are not fellaheen but they are not 
much more to be trusted than the fellaheen when the 
fortunes of a battle go against them. They have an 
immense conceit of themselves, and are great fighters 
when the enemy shows a disposition to run and the 
conditions are wholly in their favour. But they are 
impressionable and liable to panic. They have served 
the British because the British have shown evidence 
of power, and the seriousness of the situation in which 
Colonel Swayne found himself consisted in the possi- 
bility, the British having received a check, that the 
Somalis might desert to their homes if not to the 
Mullah. Colonel Swayne’s demand that ‘‘ reliable ” 
reinforcements should be despatched was ominous, and 
the physical nature of the country into which he had 
plunged, possibly had been lured by a wily foe, seemed 
to render his position hopeless. His safe arrival at 
Bohotle, due either to great good fortune or remark- 
able generalship, relieves the prospect of its darkest 
features. His destruction would have meant an enor- 
mous addition to the Mullah’s strength and a propor- 
tionate addition to the difficulties which the British 
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would have to face in dealing with him ultimately. 
Such a triumph would have attracted to his standard 
not less than 50,000 or 60,000 Mohammedans, and a 
religious war would have been started involving a 
campaign in size equal to, and in character more 
trying than, the reconquest of the Sudan. There is in 
the Somali hinterland no Nile along the banks of which 
a railway can be built, and the difficulty of securing 
supplies for a small force makes the chances of a large 
expedition appear almost hopeless. 

Colonel Swayne’s escape from destruction relieves 
the immediate anxiety, but does not dispose of the 
necessity of crushing the Mullah. Neither caravan 
route nor villages anywhere near the British, Abys- 
sinian and Italian borders will be safe until he has gone 
the way of the Mahdi and the Khalifa. There must be 
no reversion to the costly policy of withdrawal when, 
by all the rules of the game, he is assumed to have 
received his death blow. It is unfortunate that the 
Italians have not the same cause to dread his 
appearance on their frontier that British Somaliland 
and Abyssinia have, but even the Italians we imagine 
would not be wholly indifferent to the constant presence 
of a fanatic marauder in the neighbourhood of their 
territory if not actually within the frontier. What the 
British Government should do now is fairly clear. 
The Mullah’s present sphere of influence and opera- 
tions is the tract of country just 500 miles between 
the British protectorate on the north, the Italian pos- 
session on the east, Abyssinia on the west and British 
East Africa on the south, The Emperor Menelik 
should be asked to co-operate again as he did last year 
and with the experience of the country which his troops 
then gained his expedition would be equipped in a 
manner that would obviate some of the severe hard- 
ships they endured on the first occasion. Italy on 
the west might either assist with her own levies or 
permit Great Britain to raise a force for herself on the 
Italian frontier. This would only be a step forward, 
because it is understood that Italy has granted leave 
to Great Britain to enter her territory if necessary. 
With the Italian or Italian-British force operating from 
the east and moving to join hands with the Abyssinian 
force operating from the west and with the British 
moving down from the north, the area open to the 
Mullah would gradually be reduced. He might of 
course show himself as great an adept at breaking 
through a cordon as the Boers, but he could only do so 
with a very reduced force, and once a fugitive, his 
capture, with the assistance of tribesmen, eager to 
make terms with the conquerors, might not be impos- 
sible. Large as is the tract over which he roams he 
has not the same unbarred line of retreat that Osman 
Digna enjoyed after so many defeats on the Red Sea 
littoral. Happily too the present season, when the cooler 
weather is coming on, is the most favourable for 
operations. 


THE EXPERT IN PARLIAMENT. 


O one can have followed the debates on the Edu- 
cation Bill without being struck by the effective 
participation of Messrs. Gray, Macnamara, and Yoxall. 
These three gentlemen were all returned upon a parti- 
cular ticket, (to borrow an Americanism), or to repre- 
sent a specific interest, primary education. They 
were chosen by their constituents because they had 
a personal and professional knowledge of an im- 
portant public question, and they have justified the 
choice, not only by their speeches, but by the impres- 
sion which those speeches have made upon the House 
of Commons. It is frequently asserted that no man 
can succeed in Parliament unless he has ‘‘ blood, a 
million, or a genius”, to quote Disraeli’s celebrated 
phrase. But that is to do the House of Commons an 
injustice. In every public assembly rank or social 
influence will tell, as will wealth, or the possession of 
exceptional talents. These are the attributes by which 
men command their fellows all the world over, from 
China to Peru. But the House of Commons is dis- 
tinguished from the other legislative bodies which we 
know by its peculiar greed of real information, and by 
the readiness with which it recognises its production. It 














is in fact its one real merit. Let a man speak of what 
he knows, and let that knowledge not be common 
property, the House at once springs to respectful 
attention, be the speaker never so poor, so shabby, or 
so awkward. The careers of the leading labour 
members illustrate our contention. Mr. Broadhurst, 
Mr. Burt, and Mr. John Burns have all succeeded in 
catching, not only the Speaker’s eye, but the ear of the 
House of Commons, and they certainly owed their 
success neither to birth nor money, nor, except the 
member for Battersea, to rhetorical ability. Mr. Burns 
has certainly an exceptional gift of language, but he 
takes liberties, which we do not think the House of 
Commons would have tolerated had he not been re- 
ceived from the first as a Jabour expert. Even the 
apparently flippant and irresponsible Mr. Gibson Bowles 
is a casein point. For with all his wit and audacity 
Mr. Bowles would never have succeeded as he has, 
if the House of Commons had not very soon discovered 
that he never spoke on any subject without taking 
immense pains to get up his facts. The member for 
King’s Lynn is a sort of universal expert: his industry 
is that of genius; and nine times out of ten when he 
speaks he imparts fresh information to nine-tenths of 
his audience. The tenth time he talks about what he 
does not understand, and the House quickly puts him 
in his place by paying no attention. <A seeming refuta- 
tion of our argument may be found in the almost 
uniform failure of the ‘‘service members”’, the naval 
and military officers, to make any impression upon 
Parliament. But that is not because they are experts, 
but because they are not. 

Real as well as apparent exceptions to our rule of 
course there have been. Sir Edward Hamley was one 
of the cleverest military writers and strategists of his 
day. Yet as member for Birkenhead he was a dead 
failure. There were however special reasons for this. 
Sir Edward Hamley had every repellent quality whicha 
public speaker can have. His language was pompous, 
his manner: arrogant, his utterance thick, and he waved 
his arms like a windmill. All this however would have 
passed, had he stuck to military subjects. But Sir 
Edward Hamley, with the perversity which prevents 
many clever men from knowing what they do well and 
what they do ill, preferred to speak of anything but his 


profession. He was the cobbler who would not stick 
to his last, and his great delight was to talk 
about politics, of which he knew nothing. Sir 


Richard Temple was another expert whose career 
in Parliament disappointed himself and those who 
knew his vast experience and abilities. Sir Richard’s 
knowledge of India was unrivalled in the House of 
Commons, yet he never can be said to have made a suc- 
cessful speech on his own subject, or to have won any 
position of distinction in that assembly. But here again 
there was a special reason. The House of Commons is 
notoriously indifferent to Indian subjects. Whether 
from prudence or laziness, members at Westminster 
steadily refuse to interest themselves in the government 
of India, and the retired Anglo-Indian is generally 
marked as a bore before he opens his mouth, a reputa- 
tion which he too often does his best to deserve. The 
position of lawyers in the House is a little peculiar. 
Law is so vast a subject, and the degree of expert 
knowledge possessed by practising members of the pro- 
fession varies so much, that the House of Commons is 
never quite sure whether to treat a barrister as an 
expert or not. Lawyers like Sir Horace Davey and Sir 
John Rigby commanded respect, though they were 
wretched speakers, because their reputation was known 
at Westminster. Butasarule barristers hold their own 
in the House of Commons by their debating ability rather 
than by their expert knowledge. The highest praise which 
a Briton can bestow upon a speaker is to say ‘‘he 
knows what he’s talking about”. If parliamentary 
position, not office, be a man’s objective, it is quite 
worth while to go into the House of Commons as an 
expert. We say, not office, because the last place 
where an expert is likely to find himself is the Treasury 
bench. If there is one animal of whom the permanent 
officials in the departments have a holy horror, it is the 
expert—he knows too much for them. And when the 
permanent officials are against a man, somehow he 
does not get on. But office is not everything; and to 
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be listened to and reported when you speak, and 
possibly to modify important legislation, is a good 
deal for the ordinary man. At any rate it is a great 
deal better to sit in Parliament as an expert than as 
that dreariest of failures, the man of all-round cultiva- 
tion and cleverness, who begins with a future and ends 
without a past. 


THEI RO UN -THESHIGHRAEPS: 


pe season of 1902 has seen perhaps the largest 

number of Alpine accidents that have taken place 
in any one year. If we look into the details of these 
disasters, however, we shall see that, with the excep- 
tion of the deaths due to lightning on the Wetterhorn, 
only the inexperienced climber and the incompetent 
guide have perished. This has been recognised by a 
public shocked by the continual newspaper announce- 
ments of repeated catastrophes, and has caused a 
clamour for legislation which shall render the climbing 
of mountains a safer pursuit. 

If a beginner only climbed with first-class guides, he 
would be perfectly safe, for a first-class guide would 
never allow himself to be persuaded to take a beginner 
on an expedition beyond his powers. A first-class 
guide, too, keeps an eye on the clothing and provision- 
ing of his party, on their state of health, on the 
weather and on the condition of the mountain. It 
would be useless for a novice to try to induce a first- 
class guide to take him up the Matterhorn, until the 
guide had first assured himself of the fitness of his 
traveller by ascending with him, say, the Wellenkuppe 
or some other minor peak. But unfortunately the 
supply of first-class guides falls far short of the demand, 
so it is better to indicate to the beginner the most 
practical way out of the difficulty than to give hima 
counsel of perfection which he could very seldom act 
upon. If what we have said is true of first-class 
guides, how comes it that the instant a stranger 
appears outside his hotel at Zermatt he is pounced 
upon by a sturdy Swiss, who thrusts a book full 
of testimonials into the Englishman’s hands and 
urges him to allow the guide to escort him without 
delay up the Matterhorn? The stranger probably 
examines the book. It is likely to contain more 
than one eulogy of the qualities of the guide, 
together with descriptions of successful ascents of the 
Matterhorn. These are doubtless perfectly genuine. If 
aman happens to climb fairly well by nature, has a 
good head, is in a healthy condition of body, and is 
favoured by good weather, there is every reason why 
be and a couple of third-rate guides should get up and 
down the mountain in safety. Of late years ropes and 
chains have been placed wherever a tiro could find any 
difficulty. These are supposed by the non-climbing 
public to make the ascent easier and safer than it was 
twenty years ago. Easier, yes, in good weather, but 
far from safer. In fact these very facilities are a 
veritable death-trap. A novice, with two guides, makes 
an ascent in settled weather. Every difficulty having 
been removed he tells his friends afterwards that the 
Matterhorn is fit for any party to attempt. Emboldened 
by this report, and encouraged by reckless and grasping 
guides, another beginner sets forth, meets with bad 
weather high up on the mountain and perhaps, like Mr. 
Borckhardt in 1886, loses his life from the inexperience 
of his guides, his own insufficient clothing, and the 
trying conditions he has no reserve of strength to meet. 
Where now are the ropes and chains which have made 
the ascent of the Matterhorn such child’s play ? They 
are buried beneath the fresh snow, and the guides, 
accustomed to count on them, are bewildered by the 
absence of landmarks, overweighted by a helpless 
éraveller and unable to cope with difficulties which 
would tax the resources of a party consisting exclusively 
of trained climbers. The newcomer in the Alps is thus 
exposed to a very real danger. He should bear in 
mind that because a man holds a guide’s certificate and 
can show favourable testimonials in his book he is not 
proved to be equal to escorting an untrained climber 
up a possibly difficult peak. Certificates, granted bya 
guides’ society under the authority of the Government, 
<annot be withheld from men of moderate ability. If 














first-class talent were essential, years might pass 
before a single candidate could earn his diploma. 
The book of testimonials, too, is of little value to the 
inquiring amateur. He does not realise that no meed 
of praise is worth much unless signed by a climber 
able to judge, from sound experience, the value of the 
qualities the guide has displayed. 

It has been argued that the fees for ascents are too 
low, a guide requiring to make a large number in a 
season in order to earn a living. Others, again, have 
contended that the tariffs are too high, 44 for the 
Matterhorn tempting many a poor peasant to risk his 
neck. It is not likely that any alteration in the existing 
tariffs would work an improvement. It would be a 
great safeguard, however, for a beginner to engage a 
guide, not for one ascent, but, as experienced climbers 
invariably do, for a series of ascents at a uniform rate. 
This would remove most of the temptation a guide 
without regular work is open to when he seizes an odd 
chance to go up a peak at a high price. During a 
regular engagement expeditions suited to the capacity 
of the party and the state of the weather are iikely to 
be selected. A tiro, too, who takes a guide under this 
arrangement, can more easily secure a good one. It is 
noticeable that if we count the number of ascents by 
individual amateurs, and the number of fatal accidents 
to amateurs, we shall find that more lives have been 
lost of persons who have climbed very little than of 
those who have made a large number of expeditions. 
The proportion of climbs to fatal accidents thus works 
out in a curious yet logical way, involving the paradox 
that the more often a person climbs, the less often he 
risks his life. Thus the Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge makes 
500 ascents of high mountains and is still alive; Mr. 
F. C. Borckhardt makes his first ascent of a high peak 
and loses his life. The reason should be clear. Anyone 
choosing a peak like the Matterhorn for his first climb 
is certain to be accompanied by bad guides, for no 
really good guide would now take him: and this we 
say though mindful of the fact that there was at least 
one good. guide and one inexpert climber on the 
occasion of the disastrous first ascent of the Matter- 
horn in the sixties. Given sudden bad weather a party 
consisting of a tiro and two bad guides is in the 
gravest peril on the Matterhorn. Every ledge is 
filled with snow, every rope is buried, every step is 
difficult. A piercing wind and a temperature tar below 
freezing point make a night on the open mountain side 
an experience it would take the most seasoned moun- 
taineer to survive. Two inexperienced young French- 
men perished Jast summer on Mont Blanc under more 
favourable conditions than this. Too urgently it cannot 
be impressed upon the beginner: look to the worst that 
can happen. It is the best guides who avoid conditions 
lightly faced by their third-rate comrades. A traveller, 
on arriving at Zermatt, might do worse than ask every 
guide he meets to take him up the Matterhorn, 
engaging the one who refuses, and then trying some 
other ascent. 

There is no guarantee so good, when choosing a 
guide, as the advice of a really experienced friend : 
no one else can be entirely trusted. We have chosen 
the Matterhorn for purposes of illustration because it 
is in connexion with this ever-fascinating peak that the 
greatest misapprehension prevails in the minds of those 
who are not climbers: yet what is true of the Matter- 
horn is true of Mont Blanc, of every famous mountain. 
The victims of Mont Blanc are more numerous than 
those of any other peak, and the disasters have been 
with few exceptions due to bad guiding. A few genuine 
climbing accidents will always happen, in spite of skill 
and precaution, but their number will remain infini- 
tesimal compared to those which are positively courted. 





OLDER EDINBURGH. 
I. 
fee oO RGH has flourished by law, physic and 
divinity; above all, by law, for every second 
man you meet is a lawyer. But there have been 


notable changes in the last half-century, and another 
industry has been added in the rise of the hotel-keeper. 
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In 1773 Dr. Johnson dated the formal announcement 
of his arrival to ‘‘ Mr. Boswell” from Boyd’s Inn, at 
the head of the Canongate. Colonel Mannering put up 
at the George, ‘‘ near Bristo Port”. When Dr. Morris 
came from Cardigan to write ‘‘ Peter’s Letters ”, New 
Edinburgh had been laid out, and Scott had waved 
the enchanter’s wand over picturesque and romantic 
Scotland. Dr. Morris, who was a good judge, had 
high praise for the cuisine and cellars of Oman’s in 
Princes Street. But even fifty years ago, notwith- 
standing the influx of tourists, the fair hotels were few. 
There was Douglas’—the northern Clarendon—which 
charged high prices to aristocratic clients. There 
was the Caledonian, old-fashioned and stuffy, but 
comfortable and home-like, which had an old pro- 
vincial connexion. There was the Royal, mentioned 
favourably in ‘* Peter’s Letters”, and the Waterloo 
with some coaching-houses, all farther to the east, 
with others of more or less pretensions. There was 
no enterprise and little competition. The first innova- 
tion 1 remember was when “ Greliche’s ” was started, 
by a French chef with French cookery. He made a 
hit and encouraged the others. The rush of tourists 
increased, as the railways ran the coaches off the 
roads, and now the long boulevard of Princes Street 
is lined with hotels, overcrowded in the short 
season with pilgrims from all parts of the world. 
These cosmopolitan caravanserais still leave much to 
desire, for there are almost invariably shops on the 
ground floor: the staircases are dimly lighted and the 
passages dark. We hear of a new hotel boom, and it 
is high time, though the shortness of the harvest time 
may make speculators hesitate. But front rooms in 
those Princes Street houses have one great recommen- 
dation—they look out on the most picturesque of 
modern cities. Even Salzburg cannot approach it, 
and Prague with its Haradschin is an indifferent third. 
The animated foreground is at least as interesting to 
the observer of men and manners. As from a balcony 
in the Boulevard des Italiens, he looks down on the 
artery, where the life and gaiety of the city are throbbing 
unceasingly. What strikes the old habitué, when he 
revisits his former haunts, is the revolution in the 
keeping of the Sunday. Judea of the Pharisees has 
been submerged by Galilee of the Gentiles, and so far 
as Auld Reekie is concerned, Scotch sahbatarianism 
seems a thing of the past. Formerly, the week-day 
bustle was hushed, or only broken at the gathering or 
‘* sealing” of the Kirks, by the tread of serried columns 
of solemn worshippers. Now from early morning, 
tramcars and omnibuses do a roaring trade : and brakes 
with placards announcing Roslin or the Forth Bridge 
as their destinations are filled with hilarious trippers. 


The churches are more numerous than ever and they | 


are frequented as before, but the Jaxity that would have 
involved excommunication or social. ostracism has been 
coming in like a flood, and the pulpit is having a hard 
fight with the picnic. 

If cosmopolitanism has been undermining eccle- 
siastical autocracy, decentralisation and democracy 
have been affecting the lawyers. Fifty years ago there 
was still a survival of the immemorial state of things 
described by “Peter”. All ‘‘ pleas” of importance 
were brought up for settlement in the Supreme Courts : 
the advocates were still something of a territorial aris- 
tocracy, and not a few of them, when promoted to the 
Bench, took their titles from ancestral estates. Birth 
and family connexion were still more profitable to the 
writers to the Signet. These fortunate gentlemen had 
transmitted lucrative business from father to son: they 
managed all the great estates, and without guarantee- 
ing the rents, they earned a handsome commission 
merely by collecting them. In these days the Bar not 
only offers every man a fair field, but, as in England, the 
best chance of a talented aspirant is to be connected 
with firms of provincial solicitors, and the jurisdiction 
of the County Courts having been enlarged, many 
suits are settled far away from the Parliament House. 
But it is those writers to the Signet who have most 
reason to complain. The Scotch lairds were always an 
impecunious lot, but under pressure of falling rents, 
they have looked more closely to their outgoings. 
They grudged the writers to the Signet their easy 
gains, and found local men to do their general work, 














for what old Trapbois would have called a small con- 
sideration. No doubt the changes are all for the best, 
but age is apt to look back fondly at sanctified 
abuses. ; 

The Edinburgh of fifty years ago was a very jolly 
place for the golden youth, who knew little of a world 
beyond the Borders. In the inner circles, everyone 
knew everybody else: there were coteries of the cadets 
of county families who had been friendly from time im- 
memorial. Through the winter months, there was a 
succession of dinners and dances, and the hostesses 
were exclusive as the patronesses of Almack’s. As few 
of the beaux were specially eligible as men of fortune, 
there was flirting to discretion. The great public balls 
of the season were unsurpassable from the Terpsichorean 
point of view. The floor of the lofty assembly room 
glittering with tall mirrors was waxed to the point of 
peril: the vast adjacent music hall received the over- 
flow, and Mackenzie’s admirable orchestra in the one 
vied with a crack military band in the other. Hospitable 
Edinburgh always prided itself onits buffets. There was 
no fear of headache in the unlimited champagne, for 
any firm of famous wine merchants which carried the 
contract felt personal honour at stake. With the 
slippery floors, prudence counselled moderation, but 
prudence sometimes whispered in heedless ears. 

The balls remind me of the clubs, since the New 
Club ball was the event of the season, and the 
coveted tickets were at a premium, for they were the 
cachets of social position. Now, there are any number 
of clubs, and the members are handsomely housed. 
Then there were but three—the New, the United 
Service and the Northern. Needless to speak of the 
New Club, for it is still what it has always been, the 
house-of-call of the nobility and landed gentry. But 
paradoxical as it may appear in the modern Athens, 
that club had not gone in for literature. You had to 
content yourself with the latest volumes from the 
circulating libraries. Fifty years ago, the United Ser- 
vice of the North was more free and easy in its manage- 
ment. We have known a ‘‘stranger’”’ who was a 
frequent guest walk in and order refreshment on his 
own account. The smoking-room of an evening was a 
delightful lounge. Edinburgh has always attracted 
soldiers in retreat, and there juveniles of the garrison 
met veterans from India, with fresh reminiscences of 
the Mutiny or older tales of Cabul or Kandahar or the 
campaigns on the Sutlej. There were less formal 
societies, devoted to the sociability of sport. Notably the 
S. Andrew Boat Club, whose occasional fancy balls were 
the sensations of the winter. The ballot was a serious 
ordeal and the elected were familiar friends. But the 
club woke up to activity when fashionable Edinburgh 
had gone into villeggiatura and the grass was 
springing in deserted squares. It rowed on the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Canal, and its fleet was 
housed among the barges on the bosom of the canal 
basin. The élite of the garrison were welcomed as 
honorary members, and so the good fellowship was on 
a broader basis than in the more learned societies of 
the ‘‘ Speculative” and ‘‘ Juridical”. There were sad 
partings to be followed by lasting sorrow when the troops 
sailed for the Crimea, for not a few of the fallen heroes 
had left memories and photographs behind. The summer 
evenings were a perpetual picnic. The club had country 
quarters at Hermiston, an abandoned station, where 
the passenger trekshuyts of the old canal company used 
to change horses. Wines and spirits were always in 
stock, and each member was expected to bring a sub- 
stantial contribution. It was campaigning in the rough 
and the cookery was primitive. Anyone could fry a 
sausage or grill a chop: there were artists who ex- 
celled in an omelette. The procession of boats was 
often ballasted—specially on Burns’ Saturday at e’en— 
with bottles of champagne of special brand or venerable 
viotages of claret or Burgundy, for partners of the 
wine houses were members of the Guild. On ordinary 
occasions however, the regulation drinks were Bass 
and sherry, followed by Jibations of light rum punch, 
which it was understood could be swallowed with im- 
punity. Never did those Noctes Ambrosianz degenerate 
into dissipation, though sometimes as the song and 
story went round, one might be tempted into nearly 
toeing the line. The crucial test of perfect sobriety 
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was pulling homewards in a crank craft, styled ‘‘ the 
butcher’s tray ”, because said to capsize if a toothpick 
slipped to starboard. One member who much affected 
‘the tray” was christened by the old gentleman in 
charge of the fleet, ‘‘a regular water dog”, because 
he seldom came home without a capsize. 

Soldiers were always made hospitably welccme, and 
there were few quarters they liked better than Edin- 
burgh. For reasons of recruiting the castles of 
Edinburgh and Stirling were generally garrisoned by 
Highland regiments. Southerners like the men of the 
82nd or 34th came as pleasant interludes and had no 
reason to complain. But the Highlandmen were 
among their own kith and kin, and with them the fun 
became fast and furious. What jovial parties they used 
to knock up for Roslin, with a piano and performer sent 
on in advance! There were select invitations to the 
pleasantest of pretty girls, with a slight sprinkling of 
‘‘srass widows” and sympathetic chaperons. Roslin, 
on the romantic Esk, with the ‘‘chapel proud” and 
‘““caverned Hawthornden” had special attractions in 
the strawberry season. By the way, when you flushed 
partridges there in the stubbles, you marked them 
down in strawberry beds instead of turnips. Rare 
opportunities there were for flirtation in the sinuous 
paths along the precipitous banks where Scott once 
slipped and nearly came to grief, and in the thickets of 
holly and thorn which had a trick of catching skirts. 
There was a deal of merriment through the afternoon, 
and in the evening the dance succeeded the dinner, till 
the musician gave out and the carriages came round. 
One special occasion I remember, when Lord Robertson, 
Scott’s ‘‘ Peter of the Paunch ”, turned up just in time 
for the dinner he would have been sorry to miss. He 
brought a bottle of Kiimmel and more suo made a 
patriotic speech, lamenting the war which would stop 
the export of the liqueur. 

The foot went the pace fairly well, but a faster set 
were the crack cavalry corps quartered at Piershill. 
They had their regimental drags, made the best of in- 
different hunting, patronised the races, and occasionally 
rode their own horses at hunt steeplechases. Hussars 
or Lancers or heavy dragoons were all alike hospitable, 
but Piershillis a couple of miles from Princes Street, and 
there were no hansoms in those days to spin you down. 
Nevertheless you were consoled for creeping in a four- 
wheeler by a jovial dinner with loo or whist to follow, and 
it was a white-letter night in the record of the cabman, 
who mulcted you unmercifully for waiting. As he had 
been passing the small hours agreeably in the canteen, 
you were lucky if you got back without an accident. 
The scientific corps was somewhat more seriously 
inclined, but the best company in the world. Leith 
Fort was as far from the town as Piershill, but you 
reached it by rail and dressing was not de rigueur. 
Hanley was in command of one battery, Yelverton of 
the famous marriage suit had another. Old Colonel 
Warde of the smoked spectacles kept open house at his 
villa near Trinity. The engineers of the Ordnance 
Survey had an office in Queen Street, but no barracks. 
They billeted themselves in the town, keeping house 
with certain civilians, where every friend who chose to 
drop in was sure of a welcome, a dinner and a rubber. 
As they constantly travelled the country in the way of 
business, there were no better guides to the streams 
and the moors. 

ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


MOZART. 


R. FREDERICK J. CROWEST not only writes 
badly and ignorantly himself, but seems to be 

the cause of bad writing and ignorance in others. 
This series edited by him and published by Messrs. 
Dent, ‘‘The Master Musicians”, started badly with 
his Life of Beethoven; the Bach was a sufficiently 
lamentable performance; and the Mozart, which I 
have just waded through, touches bottom in the 
matters of pretentiousness, slack English, and any 
genuine acquaintance with the things discussed. The 
name of Mr. Eustace J. Breakspeare is unfamiliar to 
me; and is of course none the worse for that. But 
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from the title-page of his Mozart I learn that he is 
the author of ‘‘ Essays on ‘ Musical ZEsthetics’ ”’, 
which certainly ought to be amusing reading. I 
regret that I have missed them. For Mr. Breakspeare 
has a certain gift of disguising the obvious, of 
obscuring the perfectly clear, that is rare even 
amongst English musical critics. He sees nothing 
in a new light; but he has a handsome trick of getting 
his meaning tangled in a mesh of journalistic phrases, 
unnecessary inversions, uncouth, undesirable words ; 
and it is only after careful reading and re-reading that 
one discovers that it is the stale old stuff, handled as it 
is because Mr. Breakspeare cannot handle it better. 
Of his criticism there will be something to say presently ; 
but first let me offer a few remarks on the general 
style of the book. The first part, headed ‘‘ Bio- 
graphical ”, is pervaded with an amount of jauntiness, 
not to say insensate hilarity, that is merely disgusting. 
The incessant changes from the past to the present 
tense help to increase the impression; the silly use of 
eedless French words makes it stronger still ; and such 
tags as ‘‘the ardent youth”, ‘‘the good Leopold”, ‘‘papa 
Leopold”, and so on, keep cropping up until one is 
heartily sick of them. We hear of ‘Mozart, et sa 
femme”; of ‘‘the sword of Arthur, clad in white 
samite”’; we read that ‘‘the boy’s recovery to health 
having been made, an excursion is made to Amster- 
dam”. No one possessed of the smallest feeling for 
English words or the English idiom would write so ; it 
is stuff fit only to appear in ‘‘ Musical News” or the 
‘* British Weekly ”. I wonder when writers on musical 
subjects will learn that before one writes it is advisable 
to have a thought and that in the writing it is necessary 
to express oneself in the fewest and simplest words.’ 
Writers like Mr. Breakspeare appear to think there is 
only one way of attaining style: to drop a word out 
of its proper place, or to insert a word, English or 
French, that has no business there whatever. 

Of the criticism there is something to say, but nota 
great deal. To begin with, the knowledge on which it 
is based leaves much to be desired. It is quite easy 
to skim Grove’s Dictionary and hastily retail old- 
fashioned misleading accounts of the evolution of the 
newer forms out of the older. But even that sort of 
reading and writing should be done with some sort of 
conscience. Mr. Breakspeare has evidently never given 
the matter one moment’s thought, or he would not 
persist in repeating theories that even a Mr. Joseph 
Bennett would not dare to repeat to-day. The account 
of the growth of the symphony shows a complete ignor- 
ance of all that had been attempted or done long 
before Haydn came on the scene; the criticism of 
Mozart’s symphonies shows an equally complete 


‘ignorance of Mozart’s aim and actual achievement. 


The criticism of Mozart’s piano-music shows that 
Mr. Breakspeare does not know that Mozart’s style of 
piano-playing was entirely different from Clementi’s ; 
and this need not surprise us when he tells us that the 
pianoforte superseded an instrument called in Germany 
the ‘‘Klavichord”’ (heaven help us!) and in England 
the ‘‘Spinett”’. Evidently he is not aware that a 
spinet—or, as he chooses to write it, a ‘‘ spinett”’—was 
simply a small form of harpsichord and the clavichord— 
or, since Mr. Breakspeare will have it so, the ‘‘ Klavi- 
chord ”’—a quite different instrument. In dealing with 
the Requiem we read as follows: ‘‘If, as the tests of a 
great musical work, there shall requirement be made— 
(1) for profundity of underlying thought; (2) for a 
supreme mastery over and exhibition of the most varied 
resources of the musical craft; (3) an interest and charm 
in the musical themes, per se, while these, at the 
same time, subtly and powerfully give ideal ex- 
pression to the whole range of elevated subjects 
represented—then we may fitly regard the Requiem 
as one of the grandest works of musical art.” For 
sheer pomposity and inflated commonplace it would 
be hard to beat this: it must have been culled from a 
paper read to some nonconformist debating society. In 
the preface to this book the author says that ‘‘ for what- 
ever esthetic ‘views’ and ‘sentiments’, general or par- 
ticular, here pronounced, I may accept the full respon- 
sibility”. Well, Mr. Breakspeareis often fatuous ; and’ 
whenever he gives us something undeniable that some- 
thing is as old as the everlasting hills. I will leave 
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alone his chapters on the operas and on ‘‘ Mozart: the | the forms in which Mozart expressed his feelings, 


Man”: they are ridiculous from beginning to end: 
they are written in the most villainous substitute I know 
for pure English, and save for an excessive proportion 
of ineptitude they differ little in substance from what 
Jahn and Holmes have said long enough ago. 

I must beg the reader’s pardon for spending so much 
time on Mr. Breakspeare and his book: certainly | 
would not do so if I did not see here a’sign of a revival 
of the preposterous old criticism—a criticism based on 
cheek, ignorance and a fluent mastery of the mis-use 
of words. It is a pity that such a firm as Messrs. 
Dent should issue such stuff. Mr. Crowest with his 
“bourne along which no traveller ever returns”, Mr. 
Breakspeare with his perpetual French words, where 
English would serve, his italics and simple phrases 
placed within inverted commas, Mr. Abdy Williams 
with his notion that Bach was a superior cathedral 
organist—these are things not to be tolerated in this 
new century. Music can be written about in simple, 
good English ; a knowledge, even a profound know- 
ledge, of the art need not hinder a writer from express- 
ing himself in a lucid literary form ; and it is time to be 
done with all these miserable rehashes of the writings 
that passed as musical criticism half a century ago. 
There is no reason why Messrs. Dent’s series should 
not have been a good and useful one in a popular way. 
A great deal might have been got into 250 close- 
packed pages; some definite picture, for example, of 
the world Mozart lived in and a vivid picture of the 
man ; and some notion might have been given us of the 
precise relation of Mozart to his predecessors and his 
successors. But when a writer thinks a ‘‘ klavichord ” 
is the same thing as a ‘‘spinett” and considers Mr. 
Crowest an authority on Beethoven, what can be 
expected but exactly such a book as this? I need only 
add that there are seven appendices; but I am a little 
doubtful as to their value. For instance I do not 
believe that Dittersdorf was born in 1786 and in the 
same year produced his ‘‘ Ovid’s Metamorphoses ”’. 

Of all that has been written about Mozart, Holmes’ 
Life remains the most interesting and the best. Jahn 
was careful about his dates; his industry in piecing 
together the information he got from Nissen’s memo- 
randa with what he got elsewhere was astounding. 
But he was no critic of music: he was no more a 
critic than Spitta who wrote the Life of Bach. His 
analysis of ‘Don Giovanni” goes as_ hopelessly 
wrong as Spitta’s analysis of the ‘‘ John” Passion. 
Neither man had the historic sense, the sense of per- 
spective in tune. Moreover when they wrote, much 
that is known now about the earlier composers had 
scarcely been heard of; and on the other hand the 
later developments of music have enabled us to see 
more clearly what it was that Bach and Mozart were 
aiming at—or rather, the direction in which they 
would in all certainty have gone if Bach had had two 
lives instead of one and Mozart one instead of a bare 
half-life. We can see more easily the intimate con- 
nexion of the arts in the past centuries—how painting, 
drama, literature and music reacted on each other; we 
know that all the sufferings of a Mozart were not due 
entirely to the cruelty, caprice or indifference of princes 
or rich patrons, but to some causes far deeper. With 
Jahn and Holmes at hand we have all we need of the 
old-fashioned biography : Messrs. Dent have lost their 
opportunity in not giving us a book containing much 
that is now ripe to be said. Into that German world of 
the eighteenth century growing just a little tired of 
warm bubbling sentimentality, yet beginning to yearn 
for clear ideas leading to somewhere, came Mozart and 
Goethe. Goethe set out to formulate; and from the 
beginning he had the sympathy and support of the 
tribes of mongrels who were called ‘‘the great”. That 
he had in addition an imposing manner only helped : in 
so far as they had any brains at all, these people, ‘‘the 
great”, were with Goethe in his ideas. They were 
eager to understand him: there was no sullen brick 
wall of stubborn opposition set up before him. The 
case of Mozart was very different. He couldn’t formu- 
late and he didn’t want to formulate: he wanted to 
express in the most beautiful musical shapes all that his 
heart felt. The musical amateurs didn’t want to feel ; 
like one side of Goethe they wanted to know ; and as for 














they cared nothing for them—the forms seemed too 
new to be understood easily, and they were in no hurry 
to understand. ‘‘ There are too many notes” said the 
Emperor Joseph. The brick wall of dull opposition 
was set up before Mozart: gradually it was built round 
him ; and in whatever direction he tried to move he 
found his path blocked. His superlative powers as an 
executant, the charm and gaiety of many of his tunes, 
his patience as a teacher and the support of a few in- 
spired friends enabled him barely to live. Whether in 
the end he would have won, as Beethoven won later in 
Vienna, as Handel had won in England, against stub- 
born prejudice, is a question that can never be solved. 
The point is that during the years he lived he was fight- 
ing not only against princes, arch-dukes and the rest 
of the mighty forgotten, but also against an intellec- 
tual movement with which he might have been in 
sympathy had he not been a musician. His lot was a 
tragic one. The world was out of joint; and he was 
not born to set it right. Those who should have 
helped him were too busy setting it right to care much 
for him. 

The wonder is that he achieved so much. The most 
delicate, sensitive, loving soul ever born into this world, 
beaten in whatever he undertook, he still had the 
courage to persist in his art. His energy seems less 
volcanic, explosive, than Beethoven’s, but perhaps only 
because the channels afforded an easier outlet. There 
are many ways of creating fine art. Flaubert, Balzac, 
Zola, toiled incessantly ; Beethoven too toiled inces- 
santly ; Handel could sit down and write an oratorio 
in three weeks; and in a couple of months Mozart 
composed a number of gigantic masterpieces. He had 
a degree of facility unknown to any of the other com- 
posers—unless perhaps it is old Bach. Mozart spoke 
fluently, with ease; Beethoven stuttered and stam- 
mered for months before he knew precisely what he 
wanted to say. Nevertheless, he accomplished that 
immense quantity of music by dint of indomitable 
energy andcourage. The masterworks are not written 
in the interval between the day’s lesson-giving and 
dinner: they are the fruit of incessant thought and 
hard work. Mozart did not tear himself from his 
lessons to compose: he tore himself away from com- 
position to give lessons or play at concerts. In 
whatever he undertook he touched perfection; and 
he deserves a better Life and a juster criticism than any 
that has yet been given to the world. Fete Peels 


VALUE OF “SYMPATHY” IN, DRAMA. 


HAT we call ‘‘sympathy ” is essential to a tragic 
play. Toa farce it is fatal. If a man pursued 
by the Furies evoke from us. nothing but a sporting 
interest as to which will win the race, Melpomene will 
disown him. Conversely, if he, sitting down on a 
basket of eggs or collapsing through a cucumber 
frame, wring from our hearts the tribute of pity and 
awe, the Muse of Farce—’Arriet, or whatever } her 
classic name may be—will none of him. There are not 
Furies in every tragic play, nor cucumber-frames and 
baskets of eggs in every farce. The persons and pro- 
perties may be precisely the same in a farce as ina 
tragedy. ‘The two forms differ essentially not in their 
materials but in the emotions at which they aim. 
Equally promising material for either form is, for 
example, a man unhappily married to one woman and 
in love with another. It is quite easy to make us weep 
with him or laugh at him, to make him tragic or 
farcical, without making the slightest addition to or 
subtraction from his actual circumstances. All that 
the dramatist need do is to make him either a sympa- 
thetic or a ridiculous person. 

Midway between the forms of farce and tragedy lies 
the form of comedy. And here there is no necessary 
inclusion or exclusion of sympathy. Comedy may 
make her appeal either to the emotional or to the intel- 
lectual side of us, she may make us either care what 
happens to her puppets or merely be interested in seeing 
what happens to them. Comedy, in fact, may have it 
both ways. But not, I gather, in England to-day | 
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There seems to be a decree that to-day in England 
comedy shall be ever thumping the lachrymal chords in 
us: ‘‘hands off” is the shriek if she stretch a tentative 
finger towards our intellects. The dearth of intellectual 
comedy is, indeed, one of the most Jamentable features 
of our stage. In France such comedy is not at all rare: 
there is a veritable school of it, flourishing blithely. 
Why this difference? I suppose because we are sucha 
solemn race, a race believing that laughter must neces- 
sarily be a frivolous function, quite incompatible with 
any working of the brain, and believing that the only 
good excuse for laughter is a plenteous admixture of 
those tears which we, being also a very sentimental race, 
have always on tap. And I hazard the further reason 
that we, being what we nationally are rather in virtue 
of stubborn strength of character than in virtue of 
brain-power, and having indeed remarkably little brain- 
power, but having a certain shrewdness of our own, are 
anxious to husband such brain-power as we have, 
jealously storing it for business-hours, and_ sternly 
refusing to waste it over an art which, so far from put- 
ting anything into our pockets, takes something out of 
them. Yet another possible reason is to be found in 
the mimes themselves. The acceptance or refusal of 
plays at almost every theatre depends, directly or in- 
directly, on the will of some eminent mime. And 
almost always the dear desire of an eminent mime is to 
appear in a sympathetic part. A long part, a strong 
part, a part demanding keen intelligence, a part giving 
scope for display of technical skill—these, in their way, 
are all very well for him, but ever his Joadstar is 
a sympathetic part. I believe this preference to be a 
thing of recent growth. In every age, of course, the 
mime has confused himself with the parts assumed by 
him, and has been confused so by the public. That is 
in the stupid nature of things. But in the old days, 
when the mime, outside the theatre, was regarded asan 
uninteresting outcast with no private life to speak of, it 
mattered little to him whether or not the public liked 
him personally. But now that he is as illustrious 
off as on the boards, it does matter to him very 
much indeed. Confronted with an unsympathetic 
part, he sees social ruin staring him in the face 
—sees his most important friends in the audience 
gazing with strange cold eyes at him, whispering 
to one another behind their programmes, determining 
to drop him. By a definitely antipathetic part he is 
not affrighted. Called on to forge and foreclose, to 
seduce and murder, he struts bravely forth ; for nobody 
would suspect him, the well-regulated, of doing in his 
off hours such far-fetched things. But it is not impos- 
sible that he might be suspected of not being a really 
nice man—not a really kind and generous and truthful 
and sweet-tempered paragon on his inner hearth. And 
so the untried young dramatist, even the acclaimed and 
mature dramatist, who submits to him a play without a 
part to make the hearts of the audience throb in sym- 
pathy with him, is sure of a very cold welcome. Of 
course, there are exceptions—eminent mimes in whom 
enthusiasm for their art outstrips self-respect. But the 
rule is as I have adumbrated. And doubtless it is one 
of the causes of the dearth deplored by me. 

An audience’s sympathy for one set of characters 
usually involves antipathy for another set of characters. 
And it is one of the tests of tact in a dramatist 
whether the sympathy and antipathy fall plump in 
the directions intended by him. Sometimes the 
audience shies from his lead, refuses to love his 
darlings or be appalled by his bogies; and the result 
is a disagreeable friction between its own instinct and 
its consciousness of what is expected of it. This 
is what happens at the Avenue Theatre while ‘* Mrs. 
Willoughby’s Kiss” is being enacted. Mr. Frank 
Stayton, the author, is said to be very young; and I 
have high hopes of his future, for his youth betrays 
itself not in ineptitude for putting a play together, 
but in ignorance of the public’s feelings. That is a 
fault which time will remedy. It is not a fault 
at all, so far as the art of dramaturgy is con- 
cerned. But it is a deadly fault in point of 
commercial success. So perhaps Mr. Stayton will 
bear with me for a few moments of instruction. I 
find no fault with the outline of his idea. Two married 
women simultaneously receiving home their husbands 





who have been in another part of the world for a period 
of eleven years or so; one of the married women 
mistaking in the twilight the other’s husband for her 
own, and being similarly mistaken by him ; a passionate 
embrace, electric light turned on, mutual embarrass- 
ment; later, the woman’s discovery that her actual 
husband is utterly unsuited to her, and the man’s 
discovery that his actual wife is utterly unsuited to him ; 
and their common discovery that they are both perfectly 
suited to each other; and the doubt whether or not 
they had better elope. Quite a promising scheme, I 
think. But it is spoiled (remember that I speak com- 
mercially to Mr. Stayton) by the manner in which it has 
been filled in. Obviously, the sympathy of the audience 
is claimed for the two lovers. The audience is expected 
to feel with them the unkindness of the fate which mated 
them apart, and of the conventions which keep them 
asunder. But, in order that the audience may come up 
to the scratch, there must be cast at least a rudimentary 
halo of nobility around the pair, while the other hus- 
band and the other wife must appear comparatively 
hestial. Mr. Stayton has not taken these precautions. 
He, in the face of a moral public, has drawn no moral 
difference between the would-be sympathetic characters 
and the would-be anti-pathetic. Nay! he has left the 
latter far better off morally than the former. His plea 
for the former he bases entirely on esthetic grounds : 
Mrs. Willoughby dresses smartly, and has kept her 
figure, whereas Mrs. Brandram is rather untidy and 
rather stout. True, they both inhabit the same set of 
flats in West Kensington, but that is merely for dramatic 
convenience: in mode of life they are Jeagues asunder. 
Mr. Brandram, again, wears a large beard and a 
shapeless ulster, and orders a glass of milk and a bun. 
How very different from clean-shaven, well-coated Mr. 
Willoughby, with his cry fora tankard of ale! But, 
Mrs. Brandram is a sweet-natured and affectionate 
wife and mother, and we have no reason to 
suppose that Mr. Willoughby is not a very good 
fellow. Mr. Brandram and Mrs. Willoughby have thus 
a merely snobbish grievance, and a merely snobbish 
affinity. They fall in love because they think each 
other ‘‘good form”. Far be it from me to suggest that 
such a motive is unnatural or even rare. And far be it 
from me to suggest that snobbishness is a thing likely to 
be unintelligible in this island. But I do suggest, and 
insist, that in the theatre the English public cares much 
more for morality than for social distinctions, and that 
it excuses a breach of morality only if the breach be 
made by strong sentimental passion. With such pas- 
sion Mr. Brandram and Mrs. Willoughby have not been 
endowed by their creator. And therefore they win no 
sympathy at all. Such sympathy as there is goes all 
to that decent, homely pair, Mr. Willoughby and Mrs. 
Brandram, who, if they said to each other ‘‘ What a 
pity it is that we two comfortable, genial, honest souls 
should be tied to those two maundering snobs!” and if 
they forthwith eloped together, would not, I do be- 
lieve, be blamed by anyone. But this kind of sympathy 
does not save a play. It is no use to have the audience 
pulling one way and the author another. There must 
be a sweet consensus. Perhaps Mr. Stayton will secure 
that next time. Max. 


VARIETIES OF ANNUITY. 


Wee ordinary life annuity which provides an annual 

payment during the lifetime of the annuitant has 
long been familiar. Such annuities are, however, open 
to several objections, and are only wholly satisfactory 
when no necessity exists for leaving money at death. 
This statement should perhaps be qualified by pointing 
out that when ordinary life annuities are taken in con- 
nexion with life assurance this objection is overcome, 
and a policy and an annuity together may be so selected 
as to form an admirable investment. But in considering 
life annuities by themselves there is not only the objec- 
tion that the purchase money is sunk, and that in the 
event of early death the annuity has proved expensive, 
but there is also the feeling that unhealthy lives usually 
receive no financial benefit from the probability of early 
death. In recent years this latter objection has been 
met, notably by the Royal Exchange Assurance Cor- 
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poration, by a system of giving more favourable an- 
nuity terms to people whose probable duration of life is 
below the average. This is a quite sensible and appro- 
priate arrangement, of which doubtless a good many 
people are glad to take advantage. 

The variety of life assurance policies now offered to 
the public is very great, and actuaries have been busy 
devising schemes to meet all imaginable contingencies. 
Many of these policies are of real value, but it is to be 
feared that many of them only serve for advertising 
and canvassing purposes, and are seldom taken. One 
new system which effectually meets the objection that 
in the event of early death an ordinary annuity has been 
a bad investment, provides for the return of part of 
the purchase-money in the event of early death or 
surrender, The MHand-in-Hand Insurance Society 
publishes some very complete tables from which we 
take an illustration of this plan: a man aged fifty-five, 
who for £1,000 purchases an annuity of £50 
per annum, can obtain a return of part of the 
purchase-money in the event of death or surrender 
within twenty-four years. If he dies at the end 
of five years £875 is returned to his estate ; if in 
tenyears £748; it in fifteen years £601 ; if in twenty 
years £430. If he chooses a lower rate of annuity than 
5 per cent. the period during which part of the purchase- 
money is returned is much longer, and the amount re- 
turned is larger; while if he selects a higher rate of 
annuity the period is shorter and the amount less. Of 
course in calculating the figures for such a system as 
this an actuary endeavours to give the equivalent of one 
kind of benefit in the form of some other benefit ; what 
is gained in one way must necessarily be lost in another. 
But the privilege of various options in connexion with 
annuities is an excellent modern innovation, and it is 
surprising that the companies have taken so long to 
turn their attention to such features in connexion with 
annuities. 

Deferred annuities present further possibilities and 
attractions. Under one system, for an immediate pay- 
ment, a high rate of annuity can be obtained, the pay- 
ment.of which commences after a specified age such as 
55, 60, or 65; and on the selected age being reached 
the annuity can, if desired, be surrendered tor a cash 
payment, the amount of which is known from the out- 
set. These deferred annuities may be purchased by 
single, annual, or monthly payments, and in some forms 
the payments purchasing the deferred annuity can be 
irregular at the convenience of the purchaser, each 
amount paid, if it be only a single Al, purchasing 
an appropriate annuity. The cash option given on 
attaining the age selected for the commencement 
of the annuity is the accumulated amount of all 
premiums paid at 3 per cent. compound interest. 
Under some forms of these policies no part of the 
purchase money is returned in the event of death before 
reaching the age to which the annuity is deferred; but 
under other forms, in the event of death or surrender 
before the deferred age, the premiums paid, less a 
small deduction for expenses, will be returned with 
2 per cent. compound interest. 

Under such plans as these an insurance company 
becomes a savings bank of the most trustworthy and 
satisfactory kind ; the security is beyond question, the 
return upon the money invested is a good one, and 
whether the owner of the annuity dies soon or lives long 
be can, by an appropriate choice of the system he 
adopts, avoid the possibility of any loss in connexion 
with the transaction. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


MACEDONIA. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 
Salonica, 7 October, 1902. 

Sir,—The Balkan States are once more occupying 
the attention of Europe, but so many exaggerated 
rumours are afloat that considerable circumspection is 
necessary. The movement is an artificial one with no 
chance of success unless sentimental statesmen pour 
oil upon the slender flames. As Mr. Gladstone is dead, 
I imagine that the revolutionists will not easily find 
complacent official firebrands in any Cabinet. 
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I can sum up the situation ina few words. Years 
ago the Christians of Turkey were subordinated to 
corrupt and oppressive Greek ecclesiastics. In 1870 
the Bulgarians (who are more or less heretical) obtained 
exarchates with the right to use the Slav tongue in 
church. As the majority of the Christians in Macedonia 
are Slavs, this was a great stroke. All the Slavs 
adhered to the exarchate. But the Bulgarians pro- 
ceeded to use the exarchate as part of their propaganda 
and set to work to Bulgarise the country. As most of 
the Slavs in Macedonia are of Servian race, a grievance 
remained. They had exchanged Greek for Bulgarian 
taskmasters and they were faced by the eventual possi- 
bility of political subjection to Bulgaria. With great 
difficulty they contrived to obtain Servian Metropolitans 
under the (Greek) Patriarchate. In the vilayet of 
Kossovo they now have their ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion and some day they wil! also have it in the vilayet 
of Salonica. Under. normal conditions the great 
majority of Slavs would have left the Bulgarian 
exarchate and joined the Servian Patriarchate. But 
this would have annihilated Bulgarian pretensions. 
So Bulgarian committees were formed to compel Slavs 
to adhere to the exarchate. Those who wished to 
leave it were menaced with murder, and many leaders 
of the Servian Patriarchist movement were actually 
killed as a warning. If necessary, I can furnish 
hundreds of cases. The important thing to remember 
is that the struggle in Macedonia is not between Turks 
and Christians but between Patriarchists and Exarchists. 
Our Consul-General here endorsed this view but 
despaired of convincing public opinion. 

The papers pretend that there is now a Christian 
insurrection afoot against the Turks. The real state of 
affairs is that the Bulgarian bands are making a final 
struggle for existence. They are discouraged by Russia 
and by the Bulgarian Government. They are now 
using their last cartridges in a futile protest against 
the Russo-Bulgarian demonstration at Shipka. The 
Turkish Government has heard of their intentions and 
called out the reserves as a measure of precaution. At 
any moment it can crush the movement, but it hesitates 
to use. force lest severity should be represented as 
massacre and the Powers should be driven by public 
opinion to intervene. 

I have now travelled through the greater part of 
Macedonia and conversed with all classes. Slavs, 
Turks and law-abiding Albanians are agreed in con- 
demning Albanian excesses, which render life in 
Western Macedonia almost unbearable, but there are 
no serious grievances against the Ottoman administra- 
tion. Indeed the Government would long ago have 
restored order but for the fear of being criticised for 
undue severity. And, if the universal opinion of Slavs 
may be credited, order is out of the question so long as 
the Austrian Government encourages disorder—with an 
eye to eventual intervention. 

If Europe would realise the position and accord 
Turkey a free hand, a complete pacification would be 
only a matter of days. The Bulgarian bands must be 
dispersed and the Albanians disarmed. Then the 
Eastern question may be shelved indefinitely. Mean- 
while, insurrection is infinitesimally sporadic and quite 
exoteric. In the springtime conspiracy may breed; in 
the autumn it is inevitably sterile. 

HERBERT VIVIAN. 


A GERMAN VIEW OF MOROCCO. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAyY REVIEW. 


31 Crookham Road, London, S.W. 
20 October, 1902. 

The interesting letter of ‘‘Sadik” on the ‘‘ Eastern 
Question”’ you published in your last issue has an 
important bearing not only on the ‘‘ true interests of 
Great Britain in the Near East” but also on the British 
interests in the Western Mediterranean. The conclu- 
sion of the French-Siamese treaty leaves the French 
Colonial-forwards—at least for the time being—no more 
excuse for causing international trouble in South-east 
Asia. Therefore it is very likely that the Morocco 
question will in the near future entirely occupy the 
thoughts not only of the extreme Nationalists but 
also of the French Government. The general opinion 
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in England is that, now the present French Govern- 
ment has succeeded in establishing internal quiet, 
the same state of affairs will reign in their foreign 
policy. France, feeling strong at home, will only 
with the greater energy proceed with her far-reaching 
colonial projects. Therefore I think I may be excused 
for drawing the attention of your readers to certain points 
in the Morocco question on which in my opinion 
sufficient stress has not been Jaid in recent discussion 
in England. The importance of these points has to 
my knowledge received far more attention in Germany, 
and it is from the German point of view that I speak. 
I think it is not necessary to enlarge on the danger to 
British and German commerce caused by the policy of 
the closed door or rather of the closed house pursued 
by France ; for if France should choose the ultima ratio 
of occupying Morocco, she would not do so for her 
commercial interests but for political reasons, as was 
the case in Algiers and Tunis. The strategic value 
of Morocco has become so great that the jealousy of 
the European Powers in the struggle for political 
influence in Morocco is not a matter for wonder. The 
policy of England has always been to preserve the 
independence of Morocco and therefore while prevent- 
ing any other European Power from disturbing the 
status quo of Morocco, she also refrained from doing so 
herself. The well-known German political economist, 
Dr. Paul Mohr, in a pamphlet published a week or so 
ago, entitled: ‘‘Marokko, Eine politisch-wirtschaft- 
liche Studie”, says: ‘‘The interest of England in the 
status quo cannot be overestimated.” It seems that 
England does not wish to acquire territory in Morocco 
until the partition of Morocco is inevitable. I must 
leave it for Englishmen with knowledge of the facts to 
say whether Dr. Mohr’s opinion that Lord Salisbury 
has created an important precedent in this direction by 
including a certain clause in the agreement relating to 
the cession of the rights of the Mackenzie Company at 
Cape Juby is correct. France has not yet secured the 
general recognition to the occupation of the Tuat-oases 
by which it acquired a great strategic advantage. 
It has mobilised more than one third of her 
Algerian troops on the Oran-Moorish frontier. The 
object is the surrounding of Morocco, the occupation 
of the Tafilet, a fertile country only four days’ 
march from Igli and of the Sus with its great 
mineral wealth. Napoleon’s dream of the com- 
mand of the Mediterranean is ahout to be fulfilled. 
Rachgun on the Tafna, Toulon, Corsica, Algiers, and 
Bizerta have already enormously detracted from the 
value of Gibraltar. A French occupation of Morocco 
would be the end of Great Britain’s position in the 
Mediterranean. If France and Italy’s reconciliation 
has been possible at the cost of Turkey, Italy ought 
not to forget that she never will get possession of the 
Hinterland of Tripoli. This Hinterland with the 
route to the Tsad Sea will fall into the hands of 
France. Furthermore it should be understood in Italy 
that Germany cannot allow the Tripoli question to be 
opened. Valuable as Italy’s friendship is, Germany 
does not wish to sacrifice the fruits of her good rela- 
tions with Turkey. It would be useful for French and 
Italian politicians to bear in mind what your corre- 
spondent Sadik says about the improvement in the 
condition of the vilayet of Tripoli, the patriotism 
of the Tripoli tribes, and their ‘‘ magnificent spirit and 
pluck against an invader and in defence of the rights 
of the Sultan”. Spain is interested in the status quo of 
Morocco ; at any rate until its home affairs are in a more 
settled condition it has other tasks to fulfil than to seek 
colonial adventures. Germany’s policy towards the 
Sherifian Empire has always been the same. The high 
importance which Germany attaches to the undisturbed 
development of her by no means insignificant commer- 
cial interests in Morocco is often overlooked by other 
countries. The German Imperial Chancellor Count von 
Buelow has hinted that Germany is just as prepared to 
protect her interests in Morocco as those in China. 

The French Colonial Party seems to recognise that it 
is impossible to incur in Morocco the reproach of closing 
the market to the trade of foreign nations by high cus- 
toms duties. They say that the Power politically 
dominant in Morocco would have to declare that the 














exclusive customs system in favour of that nation. 
Now as for Germany such a gracious concession cannot 
fora moment be discussed. The well-known German 
colonial writer Lieutenant-Colonel Huebner, who has 
studied the question on the spot and is about to publish 
an account of his experiences on both sides of the 
Algerian-Moorish frontier—an account which I am sure 
will be of great value not only to German but also to 
English and French students of this North African 
problem—says with regard to the French endeavours 
to obtain Germany’s sanction by such ridicvlous ‘‘con- 
cessions”: ‘‘It is feared in France that, if the status 
quo of Morocco should be preserved much longer, 
other Powers might take the ‘ question marocaine’ as 
a ‘question commerciale’ . .. therefore on all sides 
an energetic aggressive against the Sultanate of the 
extreme west is clamoured for.” Germany has not 
only commercial interests in Morocco but also very 
important political interests. Germany cannot be 
indifferent to the political domination of one Power 
in Morocco. German capital and German industry 
in Asia Minor have, if necessary, to be pro- 
tected. The way to East Asia must be kept open. 
Therefore there exists an identity of English and 
German interests in Morocco. Neither of these Powers 
can suffer a single Power to command the Mediter- 
ranean. Germany and England are both concerned in 
the prosperity and independence of Morocco. The 
Sultan needs support in introducing reforms. The 
French know very well that discontent at these reforms 
only exists where it is not desired that the Sherifian 
Empire should proceed on the road to progress. Of 
course the settlement of the frontier question has to 
be strictly kept distinct from the eventual partition 
of Morocco. In this question of the correction of the 
French-Moorish frontier I agree with Lieutenant- 
Colonel Huebner, who by the way suggests the Muluja- 
Line, that Germany is interested, just as is France, 
in a settlement of the boundary question which would 
follow the geographical contour of the country. 
l am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
AuGust HoRNUNG. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN MYTH. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Los Angeles, Cal., U.S.A., 1902. 

Srr,—I have read the letters on this subject in your 
columns with interest, especially R. C. E. Milne’s in 
your issue of 30 August, every word of which I heartily 
endorse. No one who knows anything of this country 
can doubt the antagonistic feeling that prevails regarding 
England, but none of your correspondents appear to 
have penetrated to the root of the matter. Having 
lived here for close upon ten years and suffered much 
during the last two, I unhesitatingly affirm that it is 
ignorance that is the cause of the feeling. 

What other result could be expected when the great 
mass of the people never see England or the English 
referred to in the public prints, with a few exceptions, 
without a sneer or a disparaging falsehood? It seems 
to be more the fault of the syndicates that furnish 
foreign news than of the papers. The source from 
which English news comes is ultra Radical and all 
news is twisted and corrupted to suit these views. 
Any red-hot Radical speech or treasonable utterance, 
especially if at the same time it belittles England, is 
given in full; a speech by a member of the Govern- 
ment with all England and the Empire at his back is 
ignored altogether or misrepresented. And this by a 
people pretending to believe in representative govern- 
ment ! 

Then in the very schools they are taught hatred of 
England. Did not the city of Philadelphia, regardless 
of its name, stultify itself as an educational centre by 
sending an envoy to Kruger from its schools to con- 
gratulate him upen his struggle for liberty ? 

At the same time all the better elements in the 
population, the cultured, travelled people are mostly 
pro-English; and it is well to remember that vulgar 
ignorance is strident and clamorous, and culture 
reserved and silent. Being optimistic enough to believe 


territory of Morocco should not be subjected to an ‘ that truth will eventually conquer. falsehood, I think 
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that England can very well afford to smile and be 
patient. Time and truth are fighting on her side and 
the result, if slow, is sure. A. K. VENNING. 


‘“*THE TEACHER PROBLEM.” 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Eccles. 

Si1r,—On 23 August you said ‘‘the teacher problem 
is among the greatest and the most insistent the nation 
has to tackle”. When the nation faces this problem 
it will probably look for the solution of it in the direc- 
tion of increased technical instruction—“‘ training ” will 
be the panacea. But training for an industrial life is a 
very different thing from the training required to fit a 
man for so subtle so spiritual a work as education. 
The technical skill—-the art—the teacher needs is the 
power of impressing himself and his subject on his 
pupils; this power—of arresting attention—can cer- 
tainly be increased by the observation of good models 
and by the attention paid to the choice of words, the 
aptness of illustrations and those other means whereby 
public speakers strengthen their hold over their 
audiences. But it also comes with age and experience 
of its necessity and must ultimately depend upon the 
depth and strength of the teacher’s character. 

For the rest, the best teacher is he who, possessed of 
a keen analytical mind, can best dissect his subject for 
himself and then re-present it in its successive stages to 
his pupils ; since education on its intellectual side con- 
sists Limagine in the development of thinking power 
by the investigation of cause and effect in the world 
around. But a teacher working on these lines is in 
many respects like a lawyer cross-examining an in- 
attentive or very young witness, and needs only that 
additional training which will enable him to examine 
several at once. 

Since the tendency of a course of technical instruc- 
tion is to lead to the substitution of maxims and rules 
of action for individual thought and experiment such a 
course is not usually favourable to the growth of ideas ; 
but progressin any given direction is made by the men 
who are working out their own ideas rather than by 
those who are merely carrying out the instructions of 
others. Amid the uncertainties of present-day educa- 
tion this is particularly the case; truth will emerge 
from the clash of convictions. As regards primary 
‘education, so many of the technical precepts—such for 
instance as those relating to the maintenance of repres- 
sive discipline—originated under a now discredited 
system or else are based on the assumption that large 
classes in unsuitable buildings are the permanent con- 
ditions of elementary school teaching that the teacher 
who is free from these disadvantages has to work out 
his own salvation, and he soon discovers that the 
antagonism between ‘‘order”—a great feature of 
primary schoolwork—and progress is as pronounced in 
education as it is in other fields of human activity. 

Goldsmith’s schoolmaster had ‘‘ many a joke”, and 
even to-day humour—especially if slightly caustic—is 
perhaps the best intellectual stimulant the teacher has at 
his disposal. It requires intelligence to see a joke— 
' though the Scotch are not as a rule an unintelligent 
race. 

The first need would thus seem to be the provision 
of the highest available intellectual training for our 
teachers ; a training which shall foster the growth of 
ideas and convictions and knit the mind into a highly 
tempered instrument of research. That this can best 
be brought about by actual contact with the living 
intellectual forces in our universities is now recognised, 
though mere degree-grinding is often the greatest 
enemy to real intellectual development. 

With effective teachers at hand the question of the 
subjects to be taught becomes quite of secondary 
importance, Any subject that can be made to yield 
food for thought is educationally useful, and those 
subjects which are familiar to children outside the 
school are probably the most suitable for educational 
purposes, as they arouse the most interest, they can be 
examined independently by the children after school is 
over, and they can frequently be analysed by means of 
that truly educational word WHY more satisfactorily 


than subjects more remote and so less obviously and 
barely rational than those which are continually under 
the strain of work-a-day necessities. If knowledge 
gained in these studies is useful to the child in after life 
so much the better,—he will have all the greater incen- 
tive to hard work in school ;—but the teacher never 
regards the subject as more than an intellectual dumb- 
bell; he gives his attention to the mental develop- 
ment consequent upon its proper use. 
I remain, yours faithfully, 
FRANK J. ADKINS. 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Montreal, 10 October, 1902. 

Sir,—The echoes of the Education contest come 
to us somewhat remotely out here but what chiefly 
strikes us in what we do hear of this opposition agita- 
tion is that we have heard it all before and recently. 

Are not these shrieks, these threats, this boundless 
exaggeration the same to which we listened perforce 
but with indignation from the pro-Boer host while our 
contingents were fighting bravely the battle of the 
Empire ? 

Are not the hands the hands of Jacob and will not the 
same unscrupulous misrepresentation, the same yells 
wait upon any measure of importance the Government 
may introduce upon any matter? If this be so what 
is to be gained by surrender? Some of us are not 
greatly interested in this Education question by itself 
but nevertheless are still inclined to ask the Govern- 
ment Cui bono? Why not fight it out with your ranks 
still unbroken ?—Yours truly, 

T. Henry CARTER. 


THE CHURCH AND COMMON PRAISE. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
20 October, 1902. 

Srr,—Your admirable article on ‘‘The Church and 
Common Praise” will be welcomed by many readers 
who are interested in both subjects, because it sums up, 
and clearly expresses, what has been vaguely floating 
in many minds since the first publication of ‘‘ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern”, and has been growing in 
intensity and distinctness with each addition to that 
hymnal, viz.: the conviction that it contains a large 
amount of rubbish which needs excision, accompanied 
by a feeling of surprise that it does not contain certain 
well-known and very good hymns which ought to have 
been included from the first. 

I hope you will not think it a piece of presumption 
in an obscure subscriber if he says that he agrees with 
every word you have said, except on one point, viz. : 
the authoritative adoption of a hymnal to be bound up 
with the Book of Common Prayer. The fact that the 
collection under review has been so generally adopted 
seems to me the best answer to the suggestion, as 
showing the depraved modern taste which would pro- 
bably have guided the selection; and I think we have 
much to be thankful for in the postponement of any 
such official addition to the Prayer Book at the present 
time. In other words, the prospect is almost as alarm- 
ing as a revision of the Book itself, the integrity of 
which would probably be in considerable danger during 
the present diversity of theological opinions, and in the 
present dearth of skilled liturgists and ritualists. (I of 
course use the latter word in its proper sense.) There 
is a similar dearth of hymn-writers in sympathy with 
the spirit of the Prayer Book, and of translators in 
sympathy with the spirit of medizval and modern 
foreign hymns since the works of Dr. Neale, Cardinal 
Newman and Catherine Winkworth. Still, if a com- 
mittee could be found with the requisite qualities to be 
entrusted with the compilation, a hymnal, in the same 
relation to the Prayer Book as the Psalter now occupies, 
would be a very valuable companion to that Book, 
welcome to travellers wherever it is used, and would 
go a long way to abolish the inferior collections we 
have to put up with at present. 

Yours faithfully, 
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REVIEWS. 


A BRILLIANT CRITIC OF BROWNING. 


‘““The Poetry of Robert Browning.” By Stopford A. 
Brooke. London: Isbister. 1902. 10s. 6d. 


(BEBE are not so many people who are dying to 

understand, or pretend to understand, Browning 
as there were a few years ago. Mr. Brooke is surely 
thinking of those days, and not of the days when his 
very fine book on the poet is published, when he speaks 
of the religious and ethical prigs—though that is not 
his word but ours—who claimed that the Browning 
mysteries were their mysteries. We know certain very 
enthusiastic admirers who read Browning chiefly he- 
cause they believed he derived most of his philosophy, 
and much of his poetical imagery, from the doctrines of 
Swedenborg. They were principally interested in him 
as an undisclosed follower of the Swedish seer who 
was making any number of converts to the New 
Jerusalem Church without their knowing it. It was 
very annoying that they could not claim him openly ; 
but that was just the way with any number of 
literary people who stopped in the twilight of the 
doctrine without obtaining the full illumination. We 
believe the claim was made that Mrs. Browning was 
more Swedenborgian than her husband: and if we 
remember rightly, there was certainly this particular 
spiritual leaven distinctly recognisable not only in 
the poetry but the family of the Tennysons. 
It is indeed rather curious that Mr. Brooke 
does not touch on this question because he does 
not exclude the influence of Mrs.. Browning on 
Browning’s poetry and it would be easy to show that 
Mrs. Browning must have been an actual reader of 
Swedenborg from the quite technical theological or 
philosophical phrases which she used in her poetry and 
which are more than such terms usually are adapted 
for poetical use. What is known as the doctrine of 
correspondences is simply a systematic treatment of 
the eternal imagery of the poets. Sexual differences 
intensely interested the Brownings. The analysis of 
the feminine was, as Mr. Brooke shows, almost an 
obsession with Browning. Mrs. Browning, he believes, 
““coached ” him a good deal in these matters and laid 
the foundation of that almost uncanny knowledge in 
him of her sex which was almost more than Jawful for 
mortal man to possess. . We may be sure that if Mrs. 
Browning did read Swedenborg, and there is no doubt 
she did she would not refrain from teaching him that 
fascinating doctrine of all things, being marked by sex 
and each dispensing ‘‘male or female life”; for there 
was never man or woman yet who once being initiated 
in it would not at least while his or her own fervour 
lasted bring it to the notice of some other man or 
woman, and try to make a convert. Possibly Mr. 
Brooke might say that if anything of the sort ever took 
place, it is biographic, and he did not set himself to 
write a biography of Browning. Also he might say 
that what looks like unadulterated Swedenborgianism 
to its adherents may be, probably is, a more or less con- 
scious serving up of neo-Platonism or Gnosticism, or 
some other early Christian heretical ism; and there 
can be no telling where Browning may have gathered 
suggestions. The quest would have been too long the 
answer too uncertain, and the result not worth the 
trouble. He is probably right, but at least as to the 
biography he would have made his book more human 
if he had given us a little of it, because so many 
who do not care very much for poetry at least do 
like gossip about poets; there is much that is very 
hard even in Mr. Brooke’s extracts; though he selects 
the easiest for us very considerately. As to the other 
matter however we are rather surprised that he has so 
little to say about the outside influences which we may 
suppose had some share in making Browning what he 
was. Apparently he sprang miraculously from Minerva 
or Apollo’s head without human shaping. Is there 
nothing to be said for example which would account for 
the puzzling fact that Browning’s poetry, with very 
few exceptions, may be described as unEnglish both 
in scenery and in temperament. Mr. Brooke explains 
the long postponement of Browning’s acceptance with 
the reading public to the fact that he was thirty or forty 
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years ahead of it in his poetry. He was analytic before 
his contemporaries began to analyse; impressionist 
while they were still formal and classical ; complex and 
modern while the old was passing away and men were 
hardly alive to the fact; an optimistic believer in a 
theory of God while pessimism was growing and faith 
wavering and decaying ; cosmopolitan before English 
insularity was broken down; critical in history and 
inquiring into historic origins, customs, legends, art, 
before the rise of the critical English historical school ; 
more Italian than English while the great popular poet 
Tennyson was distinctively English and patriotic. All 
these things and more are said truthfully and often 
beautifully, and always with the refinement and culture 
which distinguishes Mr. Brooke’s style, in what will 
be for most people the more attractive part of his book, 
the comparison of Browning and Tennyson. Mr. 
Brooke knows as well as any man the prima facie 
objections against comparisons of the incomparable : 
the crudity ot knowledge and sentiment revealed in the 
comparisons of the mentally vulgar and the shrinking 
of the cultivated man from what reminds him of 
their favourite style of banal criticism. He has 
passed through the ordeal safely, triumphantly: he 
gives us fine criticism, the criticism of exquisite appre- 
tion of the highest in diverse qualities of genius and in- 
creases our reverence as he increases our knowledge of 
both subjects of his comparison. But we still say we 
do not seem to know why Browning was what he was 
so well as we seem to know why Tennyson was what 
he was. We can understand an Englishman being an 
Englishman. That seems natural; but what is the 
explanation of the Englishman being sympathetically 
an Italian or something else, so that whenever he 
expressed patriotic sentiments he should put himself to 
do so into the skin of a Frenchman or an Italian or a 
German as Browning did with such supernatural 
facility ! Given this, though we lack the explanation how 
it came about, and all the abominable hard foreign names 
of places and persons and things consequent upon it, 
and is there any wonder that Browning had a lonely 
seat so long on Parnassus, while Tennysen was accom- 
panied by choirs of the smaller poets who imitated his 
songs, and adored by thousands who had got off by 
heart the ‘‘ Queen of the May ” ? 

We find the original merits and characteristics of the 
book in those parts of it which expand the principles of 
criticism laid down in this preliminary comparison. 
Mr. Brooke there gives us the clue by which one may 
discriminate in Browning’s work between Browning 
the poet, and Browning the man of wonderfully exu- 
berant and powerful intellect analysing and describing, 
and compounding a vast mass of subject matter with 
faculties not essentially poetic. This distinction he sees 
and feels clearly and makes it plain throughout 
his discussion of the various poems. If he had only 
used one phrase, which we do not find used, he 
would have said almost everything which could 
fix the difference in one’s mind between Browning 
the poet and Browning the writer of brilliant prose in 
verse. Would not much of what Browning wrote 
be best described as belonging to the romantic 
novel, and Browning be called, so far as this feature of 
his work goes, a romantic novelist? A great part of 
““The Ring and the Book” consists of matter which 
would come within this description. Moreover in the 
comparison he outlines the peculiar characteristics of 
the thought which fused with his passion and emotion 
makes his poetry and of the thought which ranged 
intellectually over such a vast variety of topics. These 
are expanded in the rest of the book and the parts which 
seem to us most valuable are the chapters entitled 
‘“Browning’s Theory of Human Life—Pauline and 
Paracelsus” ‘‘The Poet of Art” “ Browning and 
Sordello”. Here Mr. Brooke enables us to see the man 
Browning was on all his many-sided nature, and we 
understand on what theory of life and nature and God 
was based the optimism which has been so often mis- 
understood as though it were the optimism of the man 
of good digestion and pachydermatous mind and heart. 
In most of the other chapters of the book such as the 
‘Treatment of Nature” ‘‘ Poems of the Passion of 
Love” ‘‘ Imaginative Representations” ‘* Womanhood 
and Browning” and ‘ Balaustion” or the ‘‘Ring and 
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the Book ”’, we do not feel that he is saying much to us 
which, if we are able to read Browning at all, we cannot 
think and say for ourselves: though we admit that Mr. 


Brooke writes we will not say less tediously because | 


that would convey an exceedingly unfair impression, 
than some others of our critics who have analysed 
Browning and other poets in similar fashion. He only 
does not say here what we so entirely feel should be 
said as in the other chapters we have named. One 
omission however we are thankful for. We have no 
disquisitions on technical verse-making, no tedious 
comparisons of the metre in which one poem is written, 
and of the metre in which another is not written. 
There are plenty of weightier matters than these to be 
considered in Browning’s work and Mr. Brooke has 
wisely left the others alone. He says well what it is 
impossible not to say about Browning’s uncouth com- 
position and the intolerable amount of bad form and 
bad expression to be found in him; and he points out 
how Browning thus sinks below the level of the great 
artists and has done immense injury to his power and 
influence. It may console some readers to quote a 
passage. ‘‘It is all very well for his students to 
say that he is not obscure: he is. Nor is it by 
any exceptional depth of thought or by any specially 
profound analysis of the soul that Browning is 
obscure. It is by his style. By that he makes what 
is easy difficult. The reader does not get at what 
he means as he gets at what Homer, Dante and Shake- 
speare mean. Dante and Shakespeare are often diffi- 
cult enough through the depth and difficulty of their 
matters; they are not difficult, except Shakespeare 
when he was learning his art, by obscurity or careless- 
ness of style. But Browning is difficult, not by his 
thoughts, but by his expression of them. A poet has 
no right to be so indifferent, so careless of clearness in 
his art, I might almost sayso lazy. Browning is negli- 
gent to a fault, almost to impertinence.” Elsewhere he 
says he wishes Browning who wrote so much about 
other people’s art had learned his own; and the chaff 
of the people who think they are fond of Browning’s 
poetry when they are only fond of verbal puzzles and 
proud of finding them out as they would the solving of 
a riddle is itself another proof of Mr. Brooke’s qualifi- 
cation as a Browning critic. It is pitiable to think for 
example how that noble consecration of the ‘‘ Ring and 
the Book ”, which cannot be read however often without 
the expansion of mind and soul which only the greatest 
poetry produces, puts us to groping for its meanings 
in a labyrinth of verbal obscurities and leaves us 
darkening at the point where thought and emotion 
should have burst into brilliant flame. Mr. Brooke 
says that in it ‘‘ high thinking and full feeling meet and 
mingle like two deep rivers”. That may often be said 
of the poet’s work, but unfortunately ofttimes too the 
current of the stream was choked. 


FRANCE THE INDISPENSABLE. 


‘‘ The French People.” By Arthur Hassall. 
Heinemann. 1902. 6s. 

** The Growth and Decline of the French Monarchy.” 
By James Mackinnon. London: Longmans. 1902. 
21S) DEE: ; 

‘* The Story of France.” By T. E. Watson. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Macmillan. 1902. 2Is. 

. qe history of France” said a great Frenchman 

‘fis a grand school of optimism” and that we 
take it is the view of Mr. Hassall who tells us that 
though Republican experiments have been and are 
still being tried, France remains ‘‘ the centre of life, 
heart of Europe, France of Charlemagne, S. Louis, 

Napoleon with Napoleonic and revolutionary legends 

struggling for mastery”. This is the right view. 

Imagine, if it be possible, Europe without France. 

The thing’ is indeed unthinkable. The world would 

perish of ennui. The great fault of modern France 

is that she has cut herself adrift from her splendid 
history of eight centuries and would fain make 
believe that the France of to-day is the child of the 

Revolution alone, and not of kings and ministers 
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also who made her great and glorious. At least such 
would seem to be the view of her politicians who, 
when they appeal to history at all, never take their 
hearers further back than the Revolution and would 
try to persuade us that to its phrasemongers France 
and the world owe a new heaven and a new earth. 

Fortunately historic investigation during the last 
thirty years has performed no greater service than in 
undermining and exploding the legend of the Revolu- 
tion. We are now able to contemplate in their naked 
deformity the characters and careers of the principal 
actors in that cataclysm and we are also able to 
recognise that instead of being a kind of elemental 
convulsion, as Carlyle and his school taught, it was 
the perfectly natural outcome of a system which had 
emasculated the nobility, irritated the middle class and 
crushedthepeasantry. The leaders of the laterrevolution, 
andthe authors of some of its worst atrocities, were men of 
mediocre abilities and insatiable vanity who had suffered 
real or imaginary slights in their private capacities and 
did their best to obtain their revenge when they became 
public characters. The cowardice and apathy of the 
middle class made the Revolution what it was and the 
same apathy is only too apparent to-day, otherwise we 
might not see ‘‘ the France of Charlemagne, S. Louis, 
Napoleon’’ with M. Combes as charioteer, and the pro- 
ceedings under the Associations Bill are a reminder, 
if any were required, that the watchwords of the Revo- 
lution are not and never were anything better than the 
‘““Duc dame” of the melancholy Jaques a cry ‘‘to 
call fools into a circle ”. 

The history of France is perhaps the strongest 
example we have of the truth of the adage ‘‘ Faites 
moi de la bonne finance et je vous ferai de la bonne 
politique”. For centuries before the Revolution the 
whole financial system of the Monarchy was utterly 
rotten : there was no adequate control of the system 
of taxation just as there was no system of popular 
representation to keep the king in touch with his 
people. Compare the immense influence on our own 
development as a nation of the gradual growth of our 
Common Law with its absence in France, and we have 
the true reasons for the different course taken by the 
history of France and our own. Yet in spite of the 
Revolution, and the waste of national resources and 
the misgovernment that preceded it, France is to-day one 
of the richest countries in the world, her position among 
the nations is incomparably greater than it was twenty 
years ago, and that notwithstanding the fact that she is 
conducting with a wry face and in a half-hearted way 
a political experiment which she knows to be a failure 
or a farce. One of Richelieu’s most famous sayings 
remains indeed as true to-day as it was when it was 
uttered. ‘*“The French are capable of anything pro- 
vided that those who command them are capable of 
directing them.” Napoleon grasped the secret of 
governing France and in consequence his system of 
organisation remains almost unaltered to this day. He 
adopted and adapted the one great boon which the 
Revolution had conferred upon France ‘‘a free career 
for talent” and by enormously increasing the rewards 
and the inequalities he gathered round him an extra- 
ordinarily brilliant and efficient staff of soldiers and 
administrators. He understood that what Frenchmen 
really desired was the right to rise, if they could, above 
their fellows ; hence he invented the Legion of Honour 
and conferred titles which should bear in themselves a 
memory of the deeds which had won them. ‘‘ Nothing ’”’, 
as Mr. Bodley says, ‘‘survives of the Revolution but 
what was established by Napoleon”. The admini- 
strative system has indeed survived in no_ small 
measure because each régime has found it too 
useful to abolish. It has made its own existence 
possible as it made that of its predecessors and will 
make that of its successors. It will find its greatest 
adversary in the Socialist movement which is stronger 
in France to-day than it has ever been, and Mr. Hassall 
may be right in predicting a struggle between the two 
systems but, if such a fight to the death should come 
about, it will be conducted in all probability on one side 
by an individual on behalf of the well-to-do classes. 
They may, as they did in 1851, accept the rule of one 
man to defeat Socialism. As yet any such conflict 
may be far off but we see little stability in the 
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present régime. It all depends on the advent of the 
strong man at the right moment. This appears to be 
the view of Mr. Hassall who is clearly influenced in his 
judgment by Mr. Bodley’s great work. But, whatever 
the outcome, there are certain national characteristics 
which will show themselves under any régime. One of 
the most remarkable features of the last two years has 
been a revival of the hope of ‘‘laRevanche”. A few 
years ago it had seemed well nigh dead but the idea is 
present again in full force, not among enemies of the 
Republic in search of a cry, but in the mouths of ultra- 
Republican ministers and generals, and it finds its reflec- 
tion in newspapers even the most staid and circum- 
spect. Its enemies are the Socialists and their attitude to 
other ideals than those which have hitherto led France 
to glory. We can commend Mr. Hassall’s book, not 
perhaps as quite adequate, for the subject is a vast one 
to treat in so small a space, but on the whole he has 
grasped and sets forth fairly enough the main ideas 
that have governed the development of the French 
nation. The other volumes mentioned at the com- 
mencement of this article deal with portions of French 
history only but at far greater length. Dr. Mackinnon 
has devoted an immense amount of industry to the 
preparation of his work and we have not detected any 
serious inaccuracies in his account of the causes which 
led first to the growth and afterwards to the decline 
of French Monarchy. We hardly think he has laid 
sufficient stress on one matter we have alluded to, the 
immense importance of the growth of the Common Law 
in the history of England and the ill effects of its 
absence in France. He has certainly dealt ina thorough 
manner with the question of finance. His book is a 
valuable addition to English authorities on the 
subject of the French Monarchy and he is considerate 
enough to give an ample list of authorities at the 
end of each chapter so that the reader who is also 
a student can investigate the sources of information for 
himself. But why does Dr. Mackinnon indulge in such 
objectionable phrases as §‘ hazardous but equally pat to 
the purpose of &c.”? The Muse of History need not 
wear the tragic mask but she should at any rate avoid 
the comic. Mr. Watson deals with the French Monarchy 
but he carries his history down to the Consulate. He has 
given us two thick and heavy volumes but we cannot see 
that they serve any useful purpose. Hisstyle is detestable. 
The following is a specimen. ‘‘ With woman’s art the 
mother [Brunnhilda] conceals the child in a market 
basket, the basket is let down from the window and by 
the faithful Gundobald is carried safely beyond the 
walls of Paris to a devoted friend outside and then— 
away! away! as fast as steed can fly... The little 
king was already at Metz, and the Franks had put the 
circle of their bright swords about him. That heritage 
Chilperic will not get.” Seventeen hundred pages of 
this kind of writing is a serious strain upon the most 
earnest inquirer. Indeed it is difficult to say for what 
class of reader such a book is intended. It may per- 
haps find a fit public in its land of origin. 


AN EGYPTIAN’ CLASSIC; 


**An Account of the Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians written in Egypt during the 


years 1833-1835.” By Edward William Lane. 
London: Ward, Lock and Co. 1902. 2s. 6d. 
NOTHER cheap reprint of Lane’s ‘‘ Modern 


Egyptians” shows that this famous description 
of the Muslims of Cairo has lost none of its popularity. 
Indeed no one who wishes to understand the native life 
of Egypt can dispense with it. A very different fate 
befell its companion work, Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s 
“Ancient Egyptians”, which is now obsolete. The 
reason is obvious enough. Our knowledge of ancient 
Egypt has been increasing in a geometrical order of 
progression during the past quarter of a century, whilst 
the possibility of acquaintance with the Mohammedan 
society of modern Egypt in its medieval purity has 
been steadily diminishing since Lane’s book appeared 
sixty-six years ago. Steam communication, European 
influences, and finally English administration, have 
greatly changed the life of the Cairene ; and though 





one may still study many of the old ways in the houses 
of the conservative tradespeople and in the life of the 
fellah, they are not quite the same as they were, whilst 
the upper class is altered beyond recognition, at 
least in externals: whether any Oriental can be seriously 
changed in character is extremely doubtful. Lane’s 
advantage was that he arrived in Egypt on the first 
small wave of European intrusion. In his first visit in 
1$25-1828 he lived in native dress and almost as a 
Muslim among a people that had so far suffered not 
the slightest modification in their traditional customs. 
Cairo in 182s, so far as the life of the people went, was 
still the city of the Mamlukes, and the brief French and 
English occupations at the parting of the centuries had 
left no trace beyond military graffiti on the monuments 
aud the germ of a medical school. Lane’s notebooks 
so impressed that versatile busybody, Lord Brougham, 
that he and the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge Society 
commissioned the author to write a detailed account of 
the modern inhabitants. Conscientious to a fault, 
Lane was not satisfied with the notes he had accumu- 
lated in his first visit to Egypt, but went out again in 
1833, lived two years among the Muslims practically as 
one of themselves, and on his return brought out his 
“‘ Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians ”, through Charles Knight, in two volumes 
in 1836. The book had an immediate success, as sales 
went in those days. The Diffusion Society published 
its edition in 1837. A third came out in 1842. It was 
added to Knight’s shilling weekly volumes in 1846. A 
fifth edition, revised by the author’s nephew, E. S. 
Poole, appeared in a single volume in 1860, and 
this has been several times reprinted by its pub- 
lisher, Mr. Murray. The present issue by Messrs. 
Ward, Lock & Co. is not based on this standard 
edition, but on the third edition of 1842 (though 
this is not stated), and therefore lacks the editor’s 
notes and appendices. It also omits the diacritical 
points used by Lane to distinguish the Arabic con- 
sonants, as well as the reference to them in the 
‘‘ Advertisement to the third edition”. In other words 
it is not a scholarly reprint, and the coarse paper and 
rough reproduction of the original woodcuts deprive it 
of any artistic merits. In point of fact it is merely a 
reissue in somewhat larger format of the two shilling 
reprint brought out by the same publishers twelve 
years ago in their ‘‘ Minerva Library ” under the editor- 
ship of the late Mr. G. T. Bettany, who contributed a 
tasteful biographical preface, now reproduced, which 
he compiled from the ‘‘ Life” of Lane by his grand- 
nephew Professor Stanley Lane-Poole. Such a reissue 
will be useful to travellers and will meet all average 
requirements, but it is not an ideal edition of a classic. 
It is curious that Mr. Murray, who, we presume, holds 
the original woodblocks, has not thought of producing 
a really handsome edition, with such additional notes 
as are necessary to indicate some of the changes which 
have taken place since the publication of the fifth 
edition—changes such as the abolition of the Doseh, the 
disappearance of certain monuments, and so forth. 
Appendix B, for example, gives an account of the 
Egyptian coinage, which is not applicable to the present 
currency. 

The continued popularity of ‘‘ The Modern Egyptians” 
is due, not to any charm of style, for Lane prided himself 
on an absolutely plain statement of facts, and abhorred 
‘fine writing”, but to its complete knowledge and 
absolute accuracy. In the present day people rush 
through a country for a month or two, probably without 
being able to converse with its inhabitants, and then 
rush home and publish a book about it, with entire 
self-complacency. They could not imagine a man 
spending three years in intimate fellowship with natives, 
whose language he spoke as one of themselves, and 
then going back for two years’ further experience 
because he thought his previous observation incom- 
plete. This was what Lane did, and it is the secret of 
the permanence of his work. Dean Stanley found 
“*The Modern Egyptians ” a singularly provoking book, 
because whenever he thought he had discovered a new 
fact in Cairo he invariably found it recorded by Lane. 
The talented orientalist Sprenger paid a visit to Egypt 
expressly to correct and expand the recognised autho- 
rity; but he returned confessing that he found nothing 
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to add or omit. He was not quite right, for the 
account of the Copts is inadequate, and since religion 
enters so deeply into the life of the people Lane might 
have included fuller historic details about the mosques. 
But in his account of the daily life, the manners and 
customs, of the middle-class Cairene he is absolutely 
unapproached and his work is final. 





BEAST AND BIRD STORIES. 
‘¢ Birds of the Air.” ‘‘ Beasts of the Field.” 


W. J. Long. London: Ginn. 1902. 

ah make nature study a ‘‘live” subject in the 

schools is the ambition of a large number of 
teachers and writers in the United States ;' and books 
succeed each other rapidly. Some as Professor 
Hodge’s book are didactic, some, as these two by 
Mr. Long, descriptive ; written with the sole idea of 
stimulating interest in the theme. Good as they are, 
they remind us a little of the schoolmaster preacher 
who always began his sermon with an anecdote or a 
slang phrase—‘‘to make the boys look up”. Mr. 
Long’s anecdotes are good reading; but are they 
always good doctrine? Did he so conceal himself 
that he actually touched the eagle with his fingers ? 
Or did his literary sense round the possibility into a 
fact and embody the ambition in an experience? One 
the more suspects an alliance between fact and fiction 
as many of the chapters are frankly imaginative. The 
birds and beasts talk, as Mr. Kipling’s rikki-Tikki-tavi 
and Maltese Cat talk, but Mr. Long misses the veri- 
similitude of Mr. Kipling’s human animals by crowding 
an uncomfortable amount of local colour into these 
short confessions. The tale of ‘‘ Kagax, the weasel, 
who turned white in winter, and yellow in spring, and 
brown in summer, the better to hide his villany ”’, is 
a good instance. Professor Church in his classical 
tales never took more trouble to ‘‘ combine instruction 
with amusement”. There is a nearer resemblance in 
some of the tales to Mr. Ward Fowler’s ‘‘ Tales” and 
‘* More Tales of the Birds”; but again in this com- 
parison the American fails by want of the implicit 
sympathy that lives in all Mr. Ward Fowler’s relations 
with birds. 

As for the get-up, we do not like the straggling 
illustrations of the margins, though of their kind they 
are good. Again the tales one and all are bright; 
they catch the interest : they are crisp and give a sense 
of enterprise. They would prompt the American child 
with the ambition to ‘‘ go one better” and in writing 
a book stimulate nature study surely this is a great 
virtue. But among English writers on natural history 
—and it is their special virtue—the subject has been 
treated as if it had a sanctity of its own and fidelity 
comes first in the virtues. To record a wrong observa- 
tion is to them ‘‘the lie in the soul”; to invent a 
psychology is a liberty; and it is this reverence for 
truth in the observer that gives occasion to hot 
quarrels over details, which to an American would 
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seem ludicrous, anc produced the criticism that 
White’s ‘‘Selborne” was the dullest book ever 
written. Even Burroughes, always delightful and 
on the songs of birds astonishingly accurate in 


description, thought first about the pretty popular 
way to put the thing. Thoredu again, inimitable 
in the conveyance of the philosophy of his life and 
the sense of joy init, was a naturalist in the second 
degree. Whata deal more we should have known of 
Walden if White had lived there a year or two and of 
the Concord if Buckland had been on it aweek! In 
spite of this one may still prefer to read Thoreau; 
but as naturalist, as a faithful observer of the little 
things, we cannot compare the two men. 

Nevertheless as a book designed to stimulate interest 
in nature study—and this is its chief ambition—it is 
useful even for English readers. Mr. Long has 
held long commerce with birds and beasts to whom he 
was the first specimen of mankind yet seen. He has 
lived in the open with birds and beasts whose ancestors 
hhave acquired no familiarity with civilisation or fear of 
man. His observations have been on a scale of 
American immensity and new-world strangeness. 
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owls kill not mice but wild cats and with his rifle 
he hits a flying eagle with a lamb in.its grip. He has 
sat on the ledge of a precipice, high above him and deep 
below him; a pair of eagles within ten feet of him, when 
it was a question whether they would use talons on him 
or he a pistol against them. He is accompanied some- 
times by an Indian who might have come from the 
romances and the birds and beasts are given the 
quaint onomatopeceic Indian names: kookooskoos, the 
great horned owl]; killooleit, the whitethroat ; hukweem, 
the loon. The Pilgrim Fathers must have been very 
inadequate ornithologists; and to English readers, 
baffled by the familiar but misleading titles they gave to 
American birds, the fresh Indian names are a relief. 
The writer is at his best when he can say 


‘¢ Non usitata nec tenui ferar 
Penna ”’, 


The birds most big and most strange to us are best 
to read of, partly because Mr. Long rises better to the 
theme, partly because the big strange creatures best 
fit their wild environment. In spite of an excess of 
bird and beast psychology he tells a tale well. The 
account of Cloud-wings, the eagle, is quite admirable as 
a tale, and the sight he had of the lesson in flying is the 
experience of a lifetime. The eaglet stood toppling at 
the edge of the nest, fearful of the abyss. After many 
failures in enticement the mother eagle ‘‘ swooped, 
striking the nest at his feet, sending the support of 
twigs and himself with them out into the air together. 
He was afloat now, afloat on the blue air in spite of 
himself, and flapped lustily for life. . . . But the awful 
fear of the depths and the lance tops of the spruces was 
upon the little one; his flapping grew more wild; he 
fell faster and faster. Suddenly . .. he tipped head 
downwards in the air. It was all over now; he folded 
his wings to be dashed in pieces among the trees. 
Then like a flash the old mother eagle shot under him ; 
his despairing feet touched her broad shoulders, be- 
tween her wings. He righted himself”. Mr. Long 
through his glasses had seen the very picture which is 
described just as he saw it in Deuteronomy. ‘‘ As the 
eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, 
spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them 
on her wings, so the Lord.” The sparrows’ nests on 
St. Paul’s give no closer parallel to the picture of the 
Syrian sparrows in the eighty-fourth psalm than this 
New England mother eagle to the illustration of the 
prophet. 


NOVELS. 


“The White Wolf, and Other Fireside Tales.” 
‘Ova London Methuen? 1902.7 62 


We wonder what exactly Mr. Quiller-Couch means 
by a ‘‘fireside tale”. Anyone who read the present 
volume backward might be excused for thinking that it 
was only another name for a brand snatched from the 
burning, but as he approached the earlier contents of 
the book he must change his mind. It is a pity that 
very obvious padding should be laid alongside some 
distinctly good work and much that is fair. The 
materials come from sources of inspiration (is not that 
the phrase ?) as far asunder as Borneo and the Northern 
Sagas, the Peninsular War and modern Oxford, but 
the author is at his best and his worst in his own 
duchy. Tales of Cornish seafaring folk fuil of quiet 
humour, charming to any intelligent body who has 
ever crossed the Tamar, are published beside trivialities 
which go far to kill the interest in ‘‘ Troy” which a 
certain Astonishing History inspired. One story, 
‘‘Parson Jack”’, is true drama, and the tantalisingly 
slight ‘‘ Bridals of Ysselmonde” is an exquisite fancy 
set out with a delicacy to which few attain. Were the 
book half its present size—well, Mr. Quiller-Couch 
ought to remember that sometimes zA¢ov juiov Tavtos. 

‘¢ The Colonials.” By Allen French. London: Grant 
Richards. 1902. 6s. 

Mr. French has a certain skill in combining the story 
of imaginary persons with the record of public events, 
a matter in which most historic novelists fail. He 
writes of certain citizens of Boston, Englishmen, and 
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His | of one Englishwoman, during the opening stages of the 
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American Revolutionary War, and his characters are 
neither pegs for the misleading repetition of history 
nor mouthpieces of American patriotism. In fact he 
can see that there were honest men who stood for the 
King in the days of Washington. This, we take it, is 
not by any means a matter of course in an American 
writer : nothing quite so much exposes one side of the 
American character as the treatment given in the 
national fiction to colonial Tories. After all, the 
United States used the United Empire Loyalists with 
such colossal bad faith that most United States writers 
naturally try to prove the victims to have been detest- 
able! Mr. French: does not conceal his bias, but he 
approaches a difficult subject with common sense. His 
book is inordinately long and quite without humour. 
The description of Bunker’s Hill is good, and in the 





early chapters there are real Red Indians. Of course 
the villain of the novel is a British captain. 
‘‘Bylow Hill.” By George W. Cable. London: 


Hodder and Stoughton. 1902. 5s. 


We have often to point out that publishers and 
illustrators have made very fair books hideous by their 
decorations. In ‘‘ Bylow Hill”, however, a pretty 
format and good illustrations in colour are employed 
to veil as poor a story as we have met for a long time. 
The story is one of jealousy leading to mania, and of 
the inevitable strong, silent man who in the end comes 
by hisown. The plot is slight, and wavers between 
a tedium which must be familiar to readers of American 
novels and crude situations of violence. The parson 
who bangs his wife on the head with a lantern would 
be very poor farce, but he is worse tragedy. Perhaps, 
after all, Mr. Cable (who can write so much better) is 
very demurely parodying the American novel. We 
wish he would get his comic relief—we mean his inten- 
tional comic relief—by means other than travestying 
the dialects of an English and an Irish servant of his 
American families. An Irishman who ends every 
sentence with ‘*‘ Moy graciouz” (sze) and ‘‘ what- 
somiver” does not exist outside a dime museum. 
And yet Mr. Cable has realised his main characters, 
though he wraps them up in verbiage. Why are the 
men of his nation as tiresomely indirect in litera- 
ture as they are unblushingly direct (for straightforward 
is not quite the word) in politics ? 


*‘Jan Van Elselo.” By Gilbert and Marion Coleridge. 
London: Macmillan. 1902. 6s. 


It is hoped that time did not wither the heroine of 
this story, for she first wins Jan’s heart in 1559, and 
does not consent to make him happy till 1573. The 
authors are so beguiled by their historic enthusiasm 
that they take no count of the lapse of time; and 
skip cheerfully three or four years from one exciting 
event to another, without a thought of poor Dorotéa 
presumably getting elderly and passee. A plentiful 
sprinkling of ‘‘pardieus”’ and ‘‘I faiths” and ‘I 
trows” gives historic flavour to this romance of the 
religious warfare of the sixteenth century, and there is 
plentiful evidence of arduous research—though an 
authority on the Roman Church ought to know that 
one does not wear a breviary, and that it is not exactly 
the same thing as arosary. The authors have treated 
excellent material in a particularly dry and uninspired 
way, and in their hands even an auto-da-{é becomes 
unexciting. 


** The. Credit. of the County.” By W. E. Norris. 
London: Methuen. 1902. 6s. 


Among the piles of rubbish with which publishers 
flood the market it is something to find even a 
mediocre story by a man who knows his business. 
Mr. Norris always writes with a certain placid ease, 
and his characters and situations have some faint resem- 
blance to the realities of life. But they are the stock 
puppets of the novelist, and their commonplace doings 
and tiresome intrigues, their flat conversation and petty 
interests make wearisome, unprofitable reading. 


‘‘A Pleasant Rogue.” By Leslie Keith. 
Hurst and Blackett. 10902. 6s. 


The readers of this exciting tale are kept in the most 
harrowing suspense till the very last page, and, if not 
too much exasperated by the abnormal stupidity and 
confiding blindness of the hero and heroine, may con- 
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trive to enjoy the ingenuities of the plot. It is pleasantly 
and brightly written and has at least one quite charming 
character, Betty Bannister, who brings the villain to 
confusion. 


**An Australian Girl in London.” 
London: Unwin. 1902. 6s. 

‘‘ Imagine a wide brown street, shadowed softly with 
violet mist and fog.” This is Bloomsbury, and ‘there 
are pages and pages of similar description—S. James’ 
Park ia February, and Trafalgar Square in November, 
impressions given with great delicacy and singular 
appreciation ot effects. Otnerwise this Australian girl’s 
views of London taken from a Bloomsbury boarding- 
house are not particularly valuable or interesting ; and 
she has a most irritating complacency in her opinions 
and belief in her humour. 


‘*By Order of the Brotherhood.” 
London: Jarrold. 1902. 3s. 6d. 


It seems quite impossible for anyone to write a novel 
of mystery and intrigue without dragging in Nihilists, 
hypnotism and a Russian duchess. *' By Order of the 
Brotherhood” is no exception to the rule: they are 
all there, as bloodthirsty and as unreal as ever. In 
these days of fast travel one expects to get from one 
place to another within a decent space of time, but the 
way in which the reader is whirled about from one end 
of Europe to another and back again is positively 
bewildering. In its own way the book is entertaining 
but perhaps not quite in the sense intended by the 
author. 


‘“‘The Highway of Fate.” By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
London: Macmillan. t1g02. 6s. 


As a minute chronicle of tea and croquet parties, 
picnics and harvest homes ‘‘ The Highway of Fate” 
must be pronounced a success: but we search in vain 
through its 500 pages for incident, interesting dialogue, 
indeed for anything worth remembering. The people 
we read about are invariably dull and inordinately 
loquacious. 


By Louise Mack. 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Diary of a Journey to England, 1761-1762.” By Count 
Frederick Kielmansegge. London: Longmans. 1902. 


55. net. 


Upon reading the preface to this volume, which has been 
translated into English by the Countess Kielmansegge from 
the MSS. of her husband’s ancestor, we expected to find a good 
deal of most interesting information concerning politics and 
society in eighteenth-century England. But this turns out to 
be neithera very entertaining nor a very useful book. By far 
the greater part of it is given up to jejune facts about such things 
as the dates at which libraries or museums were established 
and the shape and size of public buildings. Again and again 
we have utterly uninforming entries about where the Count 
dined with dry lists of the guests of the evening. Of what use 
or interest can bald information of this sort be to any student 
of the period? The writer was clearly without the least power 
of description ; no great Parliamentary debate, not the most 
brilliant dinner party—and he must have been present at a 
good many we imagine—could warm him up into setting forth 
anything likely to be of much interest to anyone outside his 
own circle. He was present when Pitt, rising to the occasion, 
answered his assailants’ charges against his Spanish and 
German war policy. He admits it was a “brilliant speech ”, 
but he might be reporting a debate oa the Scotch Estimates 
to-day for all the brilliancy he manages to convey to the 
reader. ‘‘ When he speaks, a look of fixed attention is promptly 
visible upon the features of all present, and absolute silence 
reigns in the whole House, especially among strangers, so that 
you do not lose a word”; so much for the sole descriptive 
touch in the account of this debate. After Pitt came George 
Grenville with a bitter but inept attack on his brother-in-law ; 
it is not surprising to learn that the House began instantly to 
empty. The most interesting passage perhaps in this work is 
the somewhat ghastly one which describes the hanging of a 
fraudulent clerk at Tyburn. When the cart was moved from 
under him his best friends held his feet with all their force 


towards the ground. A fearful last office of friends, yet so 
merciful ! 


“The Struggle for Persia.” 
Methuen. 1902. 6s. 


If the author of “The Struggle for Persia” behaved to the 
people he met there as rudely and inconsiderately as he writes 
about them he cannot have done much to raise the prestige of 
his countrymen in Persia, though he justly and strongly de- 
plores its decay. Fortunately the traveller who goes blustering 
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and brandishing a revolver through a country where, by his 
own account, life and property is as safe as in the East End of 
London, is not the type of Englishman usually seen in Persia. 
Indeed this traveller’s ways are not a little curious. Finding 
Mohammedan fanaticism rampant and English popularity at 
its lowest ebb he invites English help to printing for circulation 
in Persia a book bya Nestorian missionary “showing up the 
heresies of the Koran”. As a sportsman who took much 
trouble to bring a gun with him he presents himself as 
“browning” a herd of mufflon and bagging a doe whose 
“‘antlers” (sic) he preserved as a trophy. To this bag he 
added “a splendid vulture”. It would have been more 
interesting to ornithologists if he had preserved one of those 
mallards with dark-red plumage which he found near Tabriz. 
Another unusual observation enables him to identify the noise 
of a kalian with the sound made by rattlesnakes in India! 
Why not Iceland? The book is a trivial narrative told without 
any literary skill, in a style which attempts smartness and 
achieves vulgarity. There is nothing new in it. Even the 
“secret convention” now brought to light has long since 
ceased to be a secret as to its substance, while a little incredu- 
lity is permissible about the accuracy of this “verbatim copy ”. 
It is unlikely that a treaty between Russia and Persia was 
drawn up in English. Still even a book like this has its uses 
if it helps to arouse in the British public a perception of the 
great national danger which England has to face in Persia and 
the Gulf—a danger due to her own apathy and folly, and 
traceable to the want of a fixed and declared policy resolutely 
framed and enforced to protect the immense interests she has 
at stake. 


“With Napoleon at S. Helena.” Being the Memoirs of Dr. 
John Stokoe, Naval Surgeon. Translated from the French 
of Paul Frémeaux by Edith S. Stoke. London: Lane. 
19025955. net. 

This is a Napoleonic boom book. It is imposingly bound in 
red cloth with gilt eagles on the back and a great number of 
what we take to be gilt bees on the upper side. It is out and 
out partisanship. M. Paul Frémeaux tells us in his preface 
that it was impossible to publish Dr. Stokoe’s narrative as it 
was written, owing to its diffuseness and digressions : a simple 
recital of Dr. Stokoe was out of the question. “I have 
therefore adopted a different plan, and have told the story in 
my own words.” We are not at all sure whether on the whole 
Dr. Stokoe’s own narrative would not have been a good deal 
more valuable than that of M. Paul Frémeaux. The original only 
deals with what Dr. Stokoe saw or imagined between the years 
1817-1819 at S. Helena. The editor fills up the gaps with his 
own account of the remaining years of Napoleon’s captivity. 
The volume is quite valueless, we should say, from the his- 
torian’s point of view. 


““Prestonpans and Vicinity : Historical, Ecclesiastical, and 
Traditional. By P. M‘Neill. Tranent: M‘Neill. 1902. 


With “ Prestonpans” we have received an earlier book by 
the same author, “Tranent and its Surroundings.” The two 
volumes contain much information about a corner of Hadding- 
tonshire which has to-day few attractions for the tourist, but 
must always interest those who care for Scots history. The 
region is bleak and unlovely, now marred by the devastations 
of coal-mining, but it was the scene of the battle of Prestonpans 
in 1745, that brilliant opening to a story of disaster. When 
Prince Charlie’s army won its first battle, the family that had 
always remained true to the Stuarts was fallen and exiled: 
the last Earl of Winton wrecked the fortunes of his house in 
the rising of 1715. Seton Palace, which Queen Mary loved, 
was in ruins when her descendant came to it. Towards the 
end of the eighteenth century the business men who had secured 
the attainted estates pulled down one of the historic houses of 
Scotland and built in its place a hideous modern chateau. 
Seton Chapel was desecrated by the “loyalists” in 1715. But 
modern industrial Scotland has few regrets for the past, and 
Mr. M‘Neill is evidently quite satisfied with the local triviali- 
ties. His account, however, of the serfage in which the miners 
used to live is good, and he has various other matters of 
interest to relate, such as a very odd trial for witchcraft. He 
has taken some pains with more remote periods, but his dates 
are sometimes shaky, and his family histories decidedly 
uncritical. Sull, the two little books are well above the level 
of local guides. 





THE QUARTERLIES. 


The principal feature of interest in the new quarterlies is the 
“Edinburgh Review’s” article on its own centenary ; but the 
extreme interest of the retrospect is not confined to itself. It 
is impossible to think of the ‘* Edinburgh” without reverting to 
the “ Quarterly” and remembering that the younger of the 
two veterans is also nearing its 1ooth birthday. The “ Edin- 
burgh ” was five years old when the “ Quarterly ” was brought 
out to convince a select public that Jeffrey’s review had no 
monopoly of either the critical or the literary faculty. Probably 
the “ Edinburgh” is the enly periodical which was ever born 
with a view to a meteor-like existence, and lived in spite of 
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itself. ‘The effect of the first number”, Wrote Lord Cockburn 
in 1852, “was electrical and instead of expiring as many 
wished in their first effort, the force of the shock was increased 
by each successive discharge”. Brilliant as were the pens 
engaged in its service, admirable as were the canons of 
criticism laid down, it is amusing to be reminded of Sydney 
Smith’s belief that none of the staff had ever read a line of 
Publius Syrus from whom the motto of the Review was 
taken. Hardly less refreshing is the frank confession of 
the writer of the first article in the second number on 
“ Kant’s Philosophy” that he is unacquainted with the original 
work of the philosopher and relies upon a French expositor. 
Imagine a critic in even the most ephemeral of periodicals 
to-day admitting that there was a word of an original he had 
not read. The contributors and editor were to be unpaid, 
so little was the idea of the Review looked upon as a 
business enterprise. It was only six months old when the 
publishers — Messrs. Longman then as now — considered 
themselves justified in making the offer which was “without 
precedent” of £10 per sheet of sixteen pages to the contributors 
and of £200 a year to the editor. Jeffrey thought he might 
accept the salary without loss of dignity when all his men 
agreed to accept payment for their articles. Of the first 
number 750 copies were printed ; the circulation rose rapidly, 
and continued to go ahead faster than ever when the Tories 
started the “Quarterly”. By 1817, the circulation of the 
“Edinburgh” was 13,oco—the largest figure ever reached. It 
is the proud boast of the “ Edinburgh”--a boast which we 
think the “ Quarterly” may also advance—that in essentials of 
appearance, of policy and of houses of origin, it is to-day what 
it was in 1802. That it is a Whig organ now as then such 
articles as that on the Empire and the Colonies are sufficient 
to prove. The present editor is loyal to the anti-Imperial 
federation policy adopted by his predecessor. ‘‘ Perhaps the 
chief profit of the colonial conference has been to place a 
definite check on that hurry after Imperial concentration which 
has of late become so perilous a tendency.” “Itis not any 
longer pretended that preferential duties on behalf of our 
colonies will be of any advantage to ourselves.” Such views, 
of the very essence of Giffenism as they are, seem to us about 
as intelligent as the statement that if the Empire is ever to be 
federated under either a council or a representative parliament, 
that step will probably be brought about by a new “shrinkage 
of the world” such as will make Australia as near to Great 
Britain as Europe is now. No doubt federation will be 
simplicity itself when Londoners are able to take a Saturday to 
Monday trip to Melbourne as they nowdoto Boulogne. ‘“ Give 
the Empire air. Let it grow” is the last vague enjoinder of the 
“ Edinburgh”. It is not very helpful. 

There are few points at which the Guarterlies meet in their 
present issues. An excellent article in the “ Edinburgh” 
indicates the salient features of Anglo-Russian relations during 
the century, with an incidental reference to its own unemotional 
attitude towards the crises which have marked those relations. 
Our difficulties with Russia have chiefly been connected with the 
affairs of the Sultan and the Amir, the two leading Mahomedan 
rulers in Asia. “As the focus of our disputes with Russia in 
Europe throughout the nineteenth century has been at Con- 
stantinople, so in Afghanistan lies the knot of all the complica- 
tions that have entangled the relations of the two Governments 
in Central Asia. The Turkish ana the Afghan questions exhibit 
varieties of the same problem, with a fundamental similarity 
in the conditions and main features.” In the ‘ Quarterly” 
these questions are touched on in an article on Lord Salisbury, 
whose place in history as a domestic and imperial statesman, 
we are told, “may be to some extent a matter of controversy”, 
but whose work as a foreign minister the reviewer thinks “ will 
rank with that of the most famous”. As Lord Salisbury’s 
policy in the Far East and in regard to America are fully 
endorsed by the writer it can only be said that in that direction 
also Lord Salisbury’s place is “to some extent a matter of 
controversy”. We may, however, ungrudgingly agree that 
‘regarded as a whole Lord Salisbury’s conduct of foreign 
affairs is a record of which the Empire may well be proud”. 
From a party point of view the ‘ Quarterly’s” estimate 
is admirable. ‘ Lord Salisbury’s service to his party con- 
sists in the adaptation of conservatism to the new political 
conditions produced by the reforms of the preceding epoch. 
Lord Beaconsfield laid down the broad lines of this adaptation 
on the historic occasion when he boasted that he had ‘ educated 
his party’; but Lord Salisbury has worked out the scheme in 
detail. The vast scope of his labours is sufficiently illustrated 
on the one hand by the rehabilitation of the House of Lords 
and on the other by the almost revolutionary extension of local 
self-government einbodied in the County Councils Act of 1888.” 
Lord Salisbury it is suggested with some subtlety was guided in 
Imperial and domestic matters by courage tempered by “pruden- 
tial instincts”. Both reviews leave the Education Question 
severely alone; an article in the “ Quarterly” full of valuable 
data deals with the drink traffic and argues in favour of the 
Trust movement which “is an important step in the direction 
of popular control and the elimination of the incentive of pri- 
vate profit”. The “Edinburgh” in an article on Government 
and trade points out what other countries are doing to foster 
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trade, and unwillingly admits that Government intervention 
may be necessary in the interests of British commerce. The 
“ Quarterly ” examines the growth of the commerce and indus- 
try of Japan which constitutes a third competitor with whose 
energy we shall have to reckon in the world’s markets of the 
near future. 


Whilst the “ Quarterly” reviews the Elizabethan Lyric at 
considerable length, the “ Edinburgh” surveys the poetry of the 
nineteenth century. The latter also deals with the English 
novel during the same period ; in its opinion “ Scott, the clans- 
man paved the way jor Dickens the Cockney and for the 
romance of familiar life”. In these days “the novelist has a 
great deal more liberty than was permitted to him in the days 
of Scott”. The author of “ Waverley” for instance never 
dreamed of the so-called problem novel. It was no part of his 
business to be a disputant and “his nature did not incline him 
to any analysis of what is perhaps the leading human passion”. 
The vast change which the century witnessed in the novel 
will be best understood if after reading the “Edinburgh” 
article we turn to one in the “ Quarterly” on “The 
Novel of Misery”. The writer dismisses the realist with 
caustic contempt. , According ‘to the realist’s conception of 
human nature ‘man, when all pleasant illusions are put aside 
is a machine driven by a few well-defined appetites common to 
all animals and only dominates his fellow beasts by reason of 
being craftier, fiercer and most devilish. This is called reality ”. 
He examines the novel of misery in France, England and 
America, and taking Mr. Rudyard Kipling as an original 
offender condemns the school which goes one worse than the 
author of ‘The Record of Badalea Herodsfoot” in noting 
“(the glorious effects of filth and outrage”. Writers like Mr. 
Arthur Morrison and Mr. Maugham seek “ lower depths of 
degradation” than Mr. Kipling attained in his East End story. 
_ “The novel of the imperfections of the social scheme” is pre- 
sumably intended, says the reviewer, to appeal only to a class of 
readers ‘‘who appear to exist for the mere purpose of making 
poor novels popular”. 


The two most generally interesting articles in the “ Law 
Quarterly” are that of Mr, Eustace J. Kitts late a Judge in 
the North-Western Provinces of India on the “ Separation 
of the Executive and Judicial Functions in India”; and that 
by Mr. Maurice W. Richmond on “ Lawyers anc the Public” 
a lecture delivered at the Victoria University College, Welling- 
ton, New Zealand. The Notes and Mr. Francis R. Y. 
Radcliffe’s article on ‘Some Recent Developments of 
Collen wv. Wright” and the second part of the article by 
Mr. Frank Carr on “The English Law of Defamation” 
appeal only to lawyers though there is much that is amusing, 
especially the quotations in the latter article. The Editor's 
article on “The Sources of International Law” will be 
attractive to a class of lawyers who do not practise ; and the 
article on ‘‘English Borough Courts” suggests the same 
comment with a saving clause for those persons who may be 
lawyers with antiquarian tastes. 


ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


Scritii sulla Questione Sociale in Italia at Pasquale Villart. 
Florence: Sansoni. 1902. Lire 5. 


This is a book of a most absorbing description. In it the 
learned author who has written somewhat drily perhaps, of the 
barbarian invasions of his country, treats most graphically of 
what we might call its modern settlements. The chapters of the 
book have all of them already appeared in the form of magazine 
articles, but thus reunited, they constitute a very impressive 
indictment of the social evils of modern Italy. Professor 
Villari is a Senator of the realm and (we believe) a Commenda- 
tore; he is in many respects a characteristic product of the 
new order, and were it not that his independence of judgment 
and honesty of purpose are proverbial, we should be astonished 
at his frank confession of existing abuses and his eloquent 
impeachment of the corrupt in high places. He treats fully 
the whole question of Sicilian discontent, giving us a 
terrible picture of the sufferings of the workers in the 
sulphur mines and the workers in the fields. The Mafia, 
the Camorra and Brigandage become comprehensible as the 
natural outcome of such a state of things. There isa chapter 
on the marble quarries of Carrara in which the lurid picture of 
suffering is little less gloomy, and another on the straw hat 
industry of Signa (but called of Leghorn) in which the workers 
are represented as being so obtuse to their interests as to 
regard any change in the fashion of hats as a conspiracy of the 
rich to grind them down. Professor Villari is a Neapolitan, 
and that fact gives point to his wrath when denouncing the build- 
ing scandals of Naples. Money was voted for the demolition and 
rebuilding of the slums, and was spent instead on “embellish- 
ing” the town as that term is understood among progressive 
Latins. The whole book is intensely interesting but also in- 
tensely gloomy, and were we not dealing with so tried an 
authority as Professor Villari we should be tempted to cry out 
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upon exaggeration. It is the lament of a patriot of the old 
school—the professor is now seventy-five years of age—who 
has lived to see his early hopes of a regenerated Italy end in 
disappointment and disillusion. See a most instructive passage 
on pp. 484-485 in which he bitterly confesses that “the ancient 
gods lie broken on their altars, and no new divinity has arisen 
in their stead”. Might it not therefore be as well to set about 
replacing some of the old gods: they were never known to fail 
altogether in the past. 


Le Trine a Fuselli in Italia. By Giacinta Romanelli-Marone. 

Milan: Hoepli. 1902. Lire 4.50. 

We confess to having experienced a certain manlike trepida- 
tion at receiving from Signor Hoepli a manual on pillow lace 
for notice in our periodical conspectus of Italian literature. We 
put off from day to day the task of even opening the book, but 
when the evil day could no longer be deferred, what was our 
astonishment at finding that we put aside all other duties for 
the pleasures of this manual. Really this business of pillow 
lace is one of the most fascinating subjects in the world. Then 
the Signora Romanelli-Marone is a charming companion: she 
has evidently a thorough knowledge of her subject both 
historically and practically, and her genuine enthusiasm 1s 
quite contagious. If pillow lace can be so absorbing, then 
what must not point lace be? and we hope she will follow up 
the present manual with one on that art. In discussing the 
rival claims of Italy and Flanders to be the original makers of 
pillow lace she decides in favour of Italy, and we have no sort 
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BONUS YEAR 


The Edinburgh 
Life Assurance 


Company 


THE OLDEST SCOTTISH ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY (Founded 1823) transacting Life Assurance, Endowment, 
and Annuity Business alone—without Fire, Marine, or other risks— 
which affords the Additional Security of a Substantial Capital 
(£500,000) besides A LARGE ACCUMULATED ASSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY FUND OF NEARLY £3,750,000. 








WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


Division of Profits as at 3ist December, 1902. 


Entrants before then will participate. 


LIBERAL CONDITIONS. EARLY BONUSES. 


Manager and Actuary—ARCHIBALD HEWAT, F.F.A., F.I.A. 


Head Office—-22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
London Office—11 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


Scottish Provident 


Institution. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £12,000,000. 
The Surplus at the 1gor Investigation was £1,581,000. 


Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during the Septennium 
were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that the 
Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates 
of other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an Addition of 
over 50 per cent. to the Original Assyrances. 
LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
WEST END OFFICE: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 

HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


£45,000,000, 








INVESTED FUNDS -~ -~ 
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A Wonderful Record. 


RECEIVED FROM POLICY-HOLDERS~ - 
TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICY-HOLDERS - 
PAYMENTS TO LIVING POLICY-HOLDERS - 
PAID IN BONUSES, OVER - - - 
FUNDS. IN HAND a a 





£171,628,843 
£117,286,328 
£65,123,865 
£21,000,000 
£72,000,000 


These figures afford conclusive evidence that A POLICY in 
THE MUTUAL LIFE not only protects the Family, but is 
equally valuable as an OLD-AGE PROVISION for the Insured 
himself. Therefore 


TO SECURE THE BEST VALUE FOR MONEY, APPLY TO 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


Established 1848. 


POLICIES now issued by THE MUTUAL LIFE embody conditions of 


guaranteed AUTOMATIC PAID UP INSURANCE; EXTENDED 
INSURANCE (Free of further Charge); LOANS; LIBERAL CASH 


SURRENDER PAYMENTS. 


Head Ofjice for the United Kingdom 


16, 17, & 18, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(FouNDED 1806.) 


50 REGENT ST., W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 








Invested Funds 


-- £3,.405,651 | Bonuses Declared .. £3,784,000 
Annual Income ‘ 


£359,002 | Claims Paid -- £10,746,484 
EXCEPTIONALLY STRONG RESERVES. 
MINIMUM PREMIUM ASSURANCE. WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. 


£312,582 divided in 1898. £299,601 carried forward to 


NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, 190603. 





GUARANTEED §&% INVESTMENT POLICIES. 





All kinds of Lire AssurANcE, LEAsEHOLD REDEMPTION, and 
ANNUITY Po1iciEs issued. 


H. W. ANDRAS, Actuary and Secretary. 





THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED. 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 





Funds exceed - - - £2,595,000. 


Annual Income exceeds - £400,000. 


Policies issued under the Ordinary, Modified Tontine, and Mortuary 
Dividend Systems. 


How to take care of the Children. Write for special Pamphlet to 
EDWARD W. BROWNE, Manager. 


SUN LIFE 


OFFICE. 


Life and Endowment Assurances 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 


Proposals for Assurances now entertained for 
sums of £500 or upwards at ordinary 
Tabular Rates of Premium. 

Apply for Prospectas, and ‘SIGNS OF THE TIMES,” to 
THE GENERAL MANAGER, 
63 Threadneedle Street, Londony:E,C. 





1810-1902, 

















Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


NO COMMISSION. NO SHAREHOLDERS. 








ABSOLUTE SECURITY—LARGE BONUSES—LOW PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,091,835. Annual Income, £402,381. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


Offices: 2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 





Total Funds exceed £4,993, 482. 


Last Valuation of Scottish Union and National Policies by H™. Table, 
with 3 per Cent. Interest. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


Almost all descriptions of Property insured on the most favourable 
terms. 





EDINBURGH: 35 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, 
LONDON: 3 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


Head Office: 66 and 67 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 








LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Assurances, 1901, £727,196. Net Premium Income, £264,482. 
Total Invested Funds, £1,629,502. 


Wew Policy-Holders participate in the Large Proportion of 
Winety per Cent. of the Entire Profits of the Company. 
IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 


SPECIAL ENDOWMENT SCHEME, combining a Family Provision with « 
a Good Investment, or a Pension for Life. 


DEFERRED BONUS PLAN. With-profit Policies at practically non-profit 
Rates. 
Write for Prospectus of Special Schemes. 


WILLIAM PALIN CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.] ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities. 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£1,900,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C, 








Board of Directors. 


Sir ANDREW Lusk, Bt., Chairman. 
Rt. Hon. Sir RatpH Woop Tuompson, K,C.B., Deputy Chairman. 
Hon. R. C. GROSVENOR. Henry WILiiAM RIPLEY, Esq. 
Jas. S. Mack, Esq., J.P., D.L. Rozert Henry Scort, Esq., F.R.S. 
Cuarves Price, Esq. ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq. 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
death thereafter. nee ; 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretary and Manager. 


NORWICH UNION 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 





CLAIMS PAID OVER £22,000,000 STERLING. 


Results.of Quinquennial Valuation, 1901: 
(1) RESERVES FOR LIABILITIES on 23 PER CENT. BASIS, 
(2) LARGEST BONUS EVER DECLARED BY SOCIETY. 


SPECIAL NEW TABLES WITH ATTRACTIVE OPTIONS. 


Full Particulars and every information on application. 


Head Office—-NORWICH. 


LONDON OFFICES—so Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, City, 
195 Piccadilly, W.; : Victoria Street, S.W.; 124 West End Lane, N.W., 
10 Southwark Street, S.E.; and 168 Whitechapel Road, E. 
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of intention of differing-from her. The remainder of the book 
deals with lace itself, and its varieties in different cities. The 
introduction, full of sound sentiment, is a really eloquent plea 
for a rapidly perishing art, and a noble protest against the 
shoddy tendencies of the age. Signora Romanelli makes a 
stirring appeal to modern ladies to cast aside the flimsy 
furbelows of to-day, for as she sensibly says those who cannot 
afford to buy real lace can at least learn to make it for them- 
selves. Altogether we have thoroughly enjoyed this incursion 
under such good guidance into a province entirely foreign to 
our natural element. The manual is fully and well illustrated 
with specimens of lace. 


Cor Sincerum. Nuozve Liviche di Enrico Panzaccht. Milan: 
Treves. 1902. Lire 4. 

Enrico Panzacchi was born in 1841, and his “ Complete 
Poetical Works” have already been collected in two volumes. 
But the little book of new poems now published shows no 
falling off from his earlier work, and maintains his chief 
characteristics : to wit elegance of diction and delicacy of form 
conjoined to really deep feeling. There is a charming metrical 
paraphrase of Chapter VIII. of the “ Fioretti”, rendering most 
musically the famous conversation of S. Francis and Fra 
Leone on perfect joy. The volume is well-named, for sincerity 
1s also a characteristic of Panzacchi. 


L’Irredenta. Romanzo da Alberto Boccardi. 
1902. Lire 3 50; 

We are constantly on the look-out for Italian fiction that 
shall deal with the bright and healthy, the honest and clean- 
living section of the community which, pace the modern 
novelist, we venture to think, is in a large majority in the 
peninsula. But it seems an almost fruitless search. Here is 
a novel, clever undoubtedly, well written, and having many 
merits, but full of squalid immorality and false sentiment. The 
heroine (if we may be forgiven for using such a good word in 
so evil a connexion) passes from one lover to another, and the 
principal lover is a morbid consumptive about whose disease, 
of course, we are favoured with abundant detail. There is 
neither entertainment nor instruction in this kind of book. 


Le Novelle della Pescara. 
‘Trevés;” 1902.6 Lirea. 
As for this volume of fiction the first story in the collection is 
so gross and repulsive in its indecency that we have declined 
to continue the reading of the book. It matters not if every 
other story init is a very pearl of purity: the outrage of the 
first story is beyond all atonement, and makes the book 
absolutely unfit to be handled by decent and self-respecting 
people. 


Studi sul Leopardi. By Bonaventura Zumbini. 
Florence: Barbéra. 1902. Lire 3.50. 

Of the making of books on Leopardi there seems no end, 
‘but that is scarcely to be wondered at for he is one of the most 
suggestive of geniuses. The first volume of Professor Zumbini’s 
essays on Leopardi takes us down to the end of the second 
poetic period, and contains, besides essays on the more famous 
poems, the best and most exhaustive examination of the 
““Zibaldone” which we ever remember to have come across. 


Storia dell Arte Italiana, By Adolfo Venturi. Vol. II. Milan: 
Hoepli. tg02. Lire 20. 

We have already noticed the first volume of this solid work. 
The present volume embraces the period of barbaric art. There 
are over 500 illustrations of a most varied and interesting cha- 
racter. ‘The whole werk is to be completed in seven substan- 
tial volumes, the last of which it is hoped will be ready some 
time in the year 1905. Vol. III. deals with Romanic art to the 
end of the thirteenth century, Vols. IV., V. and VI. with the 
trecento, quattrocento, and cinquecento respectively, and 
Volume VII. will carry on the story from the seventeenth 
century to contemporary days. Each volume will be profusely 
illustrated. 


fl Generale Carlo Filangieri. By Teresa Fieschi Ravaschieri. 
Milan: Treves. 1902. Lire 5. 

General Filangieri was born in 1784 a son of the author of 
the once famous “Scienza della Legislazione”, and died in 
1866. His life was thoroughly eventful, and we lose count of 
his wounds as of his battles. It was to him that Ferdinand II. 
said when about to have a wound dressed that had been in- 
flicted by an assassin : “ Don’t leave the room, Filangieri : you 
know more about wounds than most people”. Carlo Filangieri 
fought at Austerlitz for Buonaparte, and afterwards faithfully 
served the Bourbon Kings of the Two Sicilies whose subject he 
was. His life has now been written by his daughter, the 
Duchessa Ravaschieri, well known in Naples for her works of 
philanthropy and charity. She herself is seventy-six years of 
age, and with the help of a long memory and her father’s MS. 
“ Recollections” she has put together a thoroughly interesting 
record of a stirring life. Historically the most valuable part is 
the full account of the restoration of order—or rather reconquest 
—of Sicily in 1848-1849, in which General Filangieri took the 
chief share. Ferdinand II. does not stand out in these pages 


Milan: Treves. 


By Gabriele d’-Annunzio. Milan: 


Vol. I. 








| as the fabulous monster of the Gladstonian Liberal imagination 


—perhaps because he is described at first hand. The account 
of the fall of Francis II. is full and graphic, and contains, we 
think, some new facts. The table of contents is conveniently 
detailed, but it.is much to be regretted that such a book should 
be wanting in an index. 


Il Santo Vangelo di N.S. Gest. Cristo e gli Atti degli Apostolt. 
Rome: Societa drS. Girolamo. (1902. 

The issue of this book will, we suppose, be regarded by some 
as something of an event in the history of Italian printed books. 
Here is a translation of the Gospels and the Acts, printed at 
the Vatican press, bearing the imprimatur of the Magister of 
the Apostolic Palace, and published by the Society of S. Jerome 
for the diffusion of Holy Scripture at the modest cost of twopence 
in paper covers and fourpence in stout cloth. The volume is 
enriched with notes, maps, plans, synoptic tables and a good 
index, and runs to 512 pages. It constitutes confutation suffi- 
cient of the common assertion that the Church of Rome 
discourages the reading of the Bible. Not that we would have 
it supposed that translations of the Scriptures do not 
already exist, or that the Church is hostile to the reading 
of the Scriptures: there is even an indulgence attached 
to the pious practice: but the low price of the volume 
is certainly matter for astonishment, and the publica- 
tion of it, speaking generally, is something of an enigma. 
What class of people do the Society of S. Jerome hope 
to get at by this cheap annotated edition? People who 
go to church—perhaps thirty per cent. of them cannot read— 
are already thoroughly familiar with the Gospel history (at 
every parish mass the Gospel story of the day is not merely 
told but explained), and people who do not go to church are 
not likely to sit at home and read the Gospels by the light of 
imperfect reason and the aid of judicious footnotes. Frankly 
the publication seems to us unnecessary. The uneducated will 
never read what they can comfortably hear, while the educated 
will never renounce the old habit of reading S. Jerome’s 
melodious Latin version. It is too late now to look for a Bible 
in Italian in the same sense that we have a Bible in English. 
The Bible should have been translated in the “-uon secolo” 
of the Tuscan tongue, and Italy might have had the Biblical 
language in which she is now conspicuously wanting. As it is 
the Bible rendered into Tuscan turns to something like heavi- 
ness : at least so it will seem to anyone familiar with the noble 
English of King James’ Version or the mellifluous Latin of the 
great doctor of the Church. 


For This Week’s Books see page 530. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, ‘‘'OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Maniger. 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 








PROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 


NIGHTLY at 8, till NOV. 7. 
QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. 


Conductor (next week). Mr. AkTHUR W. PAYNE. 
Tickets, ss., 3s., 2s. ; Promenade, 1s. —RoBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 





QUEEN’S HALL. | 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


EVERY SUNDAY, at 3.30. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. ArrHuR W. Payne. 
Tickets 6d. to 3s. Admission Free. R. Newman, Manager. 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 


TO-DAY at 3. 
QUEEN’S HAIL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor—Mons CoLonne. 
HERR ANTON YAN ROOY. 
MISS ADELA VERNE. 
Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s. (reserved) ; 2s. 6d., and 1s.; of ROBERT Newman, Manager, 
Queen's Hall. 








Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Patronsx—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 


The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. 

COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTEPAPER BASKET. 

Correspondents are assured that their names will not be given up when letters are 
marked ‘‘ Private,” but they are requested to supply full particulars respecting 
dates, places, names and conduct, and to post their Jetters or call at this office 


promptly. 
JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
ros Jermyn Street, St. James’s, London. 
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By Royal Warrant to 


Imitations are NOT “just as good.” 


His Majesty the King. 


to be genuine, must be made by our new 


RA 


patent process ; 
and must bear the trade mark 


(Dunlop’s head) 


“White Label’ 


WHISKY. 
The World’s Desire. 


on tube and cover. 





Trade Mark. 





50s. per pair; guaranteed. 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE tes" oncertul sad valuable remedy 

CHLORODYNE feiss, °“consininton”” Sroncntte 

CHLORODYNE fa | Sivcases! Biphihoria, Fever, 
Croup, A 

CHLORODYNE =", en, g,cierrten gr 

GHLORODYNE Eetéves, trsteria, “Paipitation, and 
pasms. 

GHLORODYNE tmctmatim, "tout, “cancer, ‘Toot 

ache, Meningitis, &c. 


CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 


Write for Booklet— 
DUNLOP CO., LTD., Aston, Birmingham. 





ESTABLISHED Ii85I. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
Oo CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
Ve on the minimum monthly balances, when not 
te) drawn below £100. 
1 Oo DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. i 
2/0 on Deposits, repayable on demand, 3 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 


Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 


ORIENT-PAGIFICG LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SRILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
Managers {ANDERSON ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 





de a 


Caution.—‘‘ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Cottis 
BROWNE was undoubtedly the inventor of CHLoROpYNw, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See Times, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. r4d., 2s. od., 4s. 6d., and rrs. each. None is genuine 
without the words ‘*Dr. J. Cottis BRowNr’s CHLORoDyNE” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SoLtzE ManuFAcTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street. Bloomsbury, London. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


Dp. ] Breakfast and 
a Supper. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Boiling Water 
or Milk. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR. ONLY. 





BARR’S 222. 





D AFFODILS 


Have received TWELVE HIGHEST AWARDS, 1902, 
including TWO GOLD MEDALS. 
Descriptive Catalogue of all the finest sorts in cultivation, free. 


BARR & SONS, 


11, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Esti nates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 





per {Jb. Tin. 





LAMBERT & BUTLER Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland,) Limited. 
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Messrs, LONGMANS & 60s LIST. 


ROCHESTER, AND OTHER LITERARY RAKES 
OF THE COURT OF CHARLES Hi. 


With some Account of their Surroundings. 


By the Author of ‘* The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” ‘* The Life of a 
Prig,” &c. 
With 15 Portraits. 


LETTERS OF DOROTHEA, PRINCESS LIEVER, 


During her Residence in London, 1812-1834. 
Edited by LIONEL G, ROBINSON. 
With 2 Photogravure Portraits. 8vo. 14s. net. 





8vo. 16s. 








JAMES VI. AND THE GOWRIE MYSTERY. By 


AnpREW Lanc. With Gowrie’s Coat of Arms in Colour, 2 Photogravure 
Portraits, and other Illustrations. 8vo. tas. 6d. net. 


“ The attractive features of Mr. Lang’s most readable book are his descriptions of 
the deeds of the actors in the tragedy, his masterly exposure of the fictions told by 
the apologists of Gowrie, and the cool, good sense of his judgments.” — Standard. 


THE RIVER WAR: an Historical Account of 


the Reconquest of the Soudan. By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, 
M.P. Edited by Colonel F. Ruoprs, D.S.O. New, REvISED, AND 
CHEAPER EpiTion. In One Volume. With Photogravure Portrait of 
Viscount KircHENER of Khartoum, and 22 Maps and Plans.  8vo. 
tos. 6d. net. 

* * The original text has been reduced by the omission of sone 
personal impressions and opinions, and what remains has been 
thoroughly revised in the light of better ¢nformation on stubseqguent 
events. A new chapter has been added describing the ultimate de- 
struction of the Khalifa and the end of the war. 


THE GREAT MOUNTAINS AND FORESTS GF 


SOUTH AMERICA. By Paut Fountain. With Portrait and 7 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE GREAT DESERTS AND FORESTS OF NCRTH 


AMERICA. Witha Preface by W. H. Hupson. §8vo. gs. 6d. net. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF HEAVY GOODS TRANS- 


PORT ON COMMON ROADS. By BraHam JosErH Diptock. With 
27 Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


OLD ENGLISH SONGS AND DANCES. Decorated 


in Colour by GraHAM RoBerTSoN. Royal 4to. aes. net. 


ConTENTS.—Songs: O Mother, a Hocp—The Song of Willow—Blue Muslin— 
Crimson Velvet—Love Lies Bleeding—Troy Town—The Garden of Weeds— 
Courtiers, Courtiers !—O the Trees, They are so High !—Cupid’s Gardens. Dances: 
Barley Break—Put on Thy Smock 0’. Monday—The Shaking of the Sheets— 
Lusty Gallant—Bobbing Joan—Donkyn Dargeson. 


THE COMPOSITION OF THE HEXATEUCH; an 


Introduction, with Select Lists of Words and Phrases. By J. Estrin 
CARPENTER, M.A. and an Appendix on Laws and Institutions by GEORGE 
Harrorp, M.A. 8vo. 18s. net. 

** The contents of the book were originally issued as part of “* The 
Hexateuch, according to the Revised Version. Arranged in tts Constz- 
zuent Documents by Members of the Society of Historical Theology, 
Oxford.” Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Marginal References, and 
Synoptical Tables, by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A.Lond. and G. Harford- 
Battersby, M.A.Oxon. 2 vols. 4to. 


THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


Edited by the Rev. W. C. E. Newnott, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of 
St. Paul's; and the Rev. DARWELL Stone, M.A., Principal of 
the Missionary College, Dorchester. 


SUNDAY. By the Rev. W. B. Trevetyay, 


M.A., Vicar of St. Matthew’s, Westminster. Crown 8vo, ss. 


" NEW NOVELS. 
THE MANOR FARM. By M. E. Francis 


(Mrs. Francis Blundell), Author of ‘‘ Yeoman Fleetwood,” &c. With Fronti- 
spiece by CLaup C. pu PrE Cooper. Crown 8vo. 6s. . 


“A pleasant story of English rustic life. The elopement of Beulah js idyllic.” 
Outlook. 


LIFE, THE INTERPRETER. By Puytiis Bor- 


TOME. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
*, This ts a story of life and work in the East End of London. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


NOVEMBER. Price 6d. 

THE DISENTANGLERS. 

Chapter XII. (continued).—The Adventure of the Canadian Heiress, 
NAPOLEON’S WEIRD. By W. Herries Portock. 
THE TWO MAIDENS. By Mrs. CLEMENT SHorTER. 
THE DRUMMER OF HICKLING. By Cuas. Fiztpinc Marsu. 
OUR POISONOUS PLANTS. By the Rev. Joun VauGuan. 
A FORGOTTEN SOUTH AFRICAN HUNTER. By H. A. Brypen. 


PRINCE KARL. Chapters XVI.-XIX. By H. C. Battey, Author of 
““My Lady of Orange.” 


AT THE SIGN’ OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lane, 




















LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 


How to Look at Pictures (Robert C. Witt). Bell. 55. net. . 
Illustrations of the Book of Job. In Twenty-one Plates Invented 
and Engraved by William Blake, 1826. Dent. 125,.6d. net. 


‘‘The Makers of British Art”:—Romney (Sir Herbert Maxwell). 
Walter Scott. 35. 6a. net. 

William Hogarth (Austin Dobson and Sir Walter Armstrong). 
mann. £5 55. net. 

The Beginning of the World: Twenty-five Pictures (Edward Burne- 
‘ Jones). Longmans. 7s. 6d. net. : 
Pictures in the Wallace Collection (Frederick Miller). 

10s. 6d. net. 


Heine- 


Pearson. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life and Writings of Alexandre Dumas, 1802-1870 (Harry A. 
Spurr). Dent. 125. 6d. net. 

Oscar Wilde (Robert Harborough Sherard). 
IO}, 0c. meat 

Canon Barnett, Warden of Toynbee Hall (‘‘ New Century Leaders 
Series.” W. Francis Aitken), Partridge. 15. 6d. net. 


The Hermes Press. 


CHRISTMAS Books. 


The Japanese Dumpy Book (Yoshio Markino), 1s. 6¢. ; Froggy Folk 
(GHE), 3s. 6d. ; Baron Munchausen (‘‘ The Children’s Library ”), 
25. 6d.; Praise of the Dog: an Anthology (Ethel E. Bicknell), 
5s. Grant Richards. 

A Little Cockney (Selina Gaye), 1s. 6d. ; A Hero of the Highlands 
(E. Everett-Green), 5s. Nelson. 

‘¢The Bairn Books” :—The Shopping Day ; The Zoo Book. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Yule’s Book, I., 25. 6a; That Game of Golf (Reprinted from 
«* Punch ”), 25.6¢. Simpkin, Marshall. 

Pictures of Many Wars (Frederic Villiers). Cassell. 

The Boy’s Book of Battles (Herbert Cadett), 55.; Kids of Many 
Colours (Grace Duffe Boylan and Ike Morgan), 65.; The 
Romance of Modern Invention (Archibald Williams), 5s. ; The 
Story of a Scout (John Finnemore), 5s. Pearson. 

Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch (Alice Caldwell Hegan). 
and Stoughton. 55. 

A Romance of the Tuileries (Francis Gribble). 


Dent. 


Hodder 
Chapman and Hall. 


6s. 

The Girl’s Own Annual. R.T.S. 8s. 

‘The Young England! Library” :—British Soldiers in the Field 
(Sir Herbert Maxwell). Allen. 6s. 

The Secret of Berry Pomeroy (Fred Whishaw) ; Boy (Helen Milman). 
Griffith, Farran. 35. 6d. each. 

Things We Thought of (Mary C. E. Wemyss). Longmans. 

The Kidnapping of Ellie, and other Tales (Brown Linnet). 
oS. 

Torn From its Foundations (David Ker), 3s. 6d. ; The Boys of the 
Red House (E. Everett-Green). is. Melrose. 

Dream Days (Kenneth Graham), 7s. 6d. net ; The Child Mind (R. H. 
Bretherton), 3s. 6¢. net. Lane. 

Princes Three and Seekers Seven: Four Fairy Tales (Mara Colquhoun. 
Cheap Edition). Stock. 2s. 


35. 6a. 
Seeley. 


FICTION. 


Nicholas Nickleby; Oliver Twist (Charles Dickens). 
and Hall. 3s. 6d. each. 

Confessions of a Wife (Mary Adams); The Last Alive (J. Maclaren 
Cobban). Grant Richards. 6s. each. 

The Belforts of Culben (Edmund Mitchell). 


Chapman 


Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


The Heart of the Ancient Wood (Charles G. D. Roberts). Methuen. 
35. 6d. 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles (Thomas Hardy). Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 


A Whaleman’s Wife (Frank T. Bullen); A Daughter of the Sea 
(Amy le Feuvre). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. each. 

In Chaucer’s Maytime (Emily Richings).. Unwin. 6s. 

A Soul Apart (Adeline Sergeant). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 

Self and Circumstance (H. M. L. Lanark. ‘‘ The Lanark Series ’’). 
Burleigh. 1s. 

The Jest of Fate (Paul Laurence Dunbar). Jarrold. 6s. 

The Heart of Ruby (Berthe Tosti. Translated from the French by 
Violet Hunt). Chapman and Hall. 6s. 

Silk and Steel (H. A. Hinkson) ; The Wine of Finvarra, &c. (C. L. 
Antrobus). Chatto and Windus. 6s. each. 

Episodes of Rural Life (W. G. W. Collins). Blackwood. 6s. 

D’Horsay, or the Follies of the Day (John Mills). Downey. tos. 6d. 
net. 

Letters of an Actress; An Amateur Providence (Christine Seton) ; 
Dulcinea (Eyre Hussey). Arnold. 6s. each. 

Tracked Down (Headon Hill). Pearson. 6s. 


HISTORY. 


Alfred to Victoria: Hands Across a Thousand Years (George Fayrs). 
Sonnenschein. 25. 6d. 

Rochester and other Literary Rakes of the Court of Charles II., with 
Some Account of their Surroundings (By the Author of ‘*The 


Life of Sir Kenelm Digby”). Longmans. 16s. 

Old Saint Paul’s (William Benham). Seeley. 7s. net. 

Musings without Method : a Record of 1900 and 1901 (By Annalist). 
Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 

East Anglia and the Great Civil War (Alfred Kingston. Cheap. 
Edition). Stock. 55. net. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons (T. H. S. Escott. 2 vols.), 


Hurst and Blackett. 
(Continued on page 532.) 


15s. net. 
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MACMILLAN & 60.'S LIST. 


NEW WORK BY THE POET LAUREATE. 
HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN. 
With Full-page and Vignette Illustrations by E. H. NEw. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


Birmingham Daily Post.— There is charm in the very title, and from cover to 
cover there is not a jarring note...... There are numerous poems in the book...... The 
charm of the book will make many new friends for Mr. Austin.” 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 


JUST SO STORIES FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. New Series. 


Crown 8vo. gilt tops, flat back, 2s. net. 


TENNYSON. 


By: Sir ALFRED LYALL, K:C.B. 


LIFE IN MIND AND CONDUCT: 


Studies of Organic in Human Nature. By Henry Maups.tey, M.D. 
Svo. ros. 6d. net. 


LECTURES ON THE ETHICS 


OF T. H. GREEN, Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, and J. 
MARTINEAU. By Professor HENry SipGwick. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


By BENJAMIN KIDD. 


PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN 
CIVILISATION. 


Demy 8vo. I5s. net. 


Lhe Times.—‘* The book, which is striking and masterful, must take high rank 
in English speculative literature, and will for years give rise to controversies. It is 
singularly rich in original expressions coined by the author with reference to his 
own particular wants, yet certain to weld themselves in our literature.” 


MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED POCKET cLAssics. 


Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 2s. net; or, in leather limp, 3s. net. 
VOLUMES NOW READY. 
With Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. 


OUR VILLAGE. CRANFORD. 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


THE STATE in its RELATION TO TRADE. 


By the late Lord Farrer. (With Supplementary Chapter by Sir RoBpERT 
GIFrFEN, K. Sa B., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. ete) © Citizen Series. 


ian is the time to Subscribe. 
New Volumes commence with the November Numbers, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Annual Subscription, post free 12s. CONTENTS FoR NOVEMBER: 
THE GREEN FAKIR. By Mayne 
Linpsay. 


TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS. 
By F. W. Bocxerr. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF SAINT 











4to. 6s. 


























Price 1s. 
THE CARDINAL’S PAWN. Chaps. | 

OARS 4p 
AN ANGLER’S PHILOSOPHY. By 

VALLON HarDIE, | 
THE PASSING SHOW. By Marcus 

REED. | MAGNUS. By J. S. Crouston. 
THE LIFE OF A LOWER DECK | SOME ASPECTS OF ZOLA. 

SAILOR. By WALTER JEFFERY. | THE IMPERIALISM OF CROM- 
KWANNON. WELL. By W. CunnINGHAM. 

Aiso Ready. Vol. 86, May to October, 1902. Price 7s. 6d. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price rs. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The NOVEMBER NUMBER contains:— 
SEVEN PICTURES IN COLOUR. Illustrating ‘‘ The Great Southwest.” 
MAXFIELD ParRRISH. Frontispieces 
THE PROLOGUE OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. I. 
Broken. By Justin H. Smiru. 
= YELLOW VAN. I. By RicHarD WHiITEING, Author of *f No. 5 John 
treet. 
THE GREAT BUSINESS COMBINATIONS OF TO-DAY.—I. THE SO- 
CALLED BEEF TRUST. By GeorGEe BucHANAN FIFE. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
»*» Also ready Vol. Sg ee to October 1g02. Price ros. 6d. 


By 


The Barriers 


ILLUSTRATED MA GAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The NOVEMBER NUMBER contains :— 


THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS. Serial. By 
Howarp PyLr. 
peABY ELTON, THE QUARTER-BACK. A Football Story. By LrEsLir 


QuiRK. 
WwW HERE THE SURPRISE CAME IN. Story. By CuHartorrr SEpGwick. 


And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


x*g Also ready Vol. 29, Part II. May to October 1902. Price 8s. 6d. 


Macmillan’s New Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 








SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW, THOROUGHLY REVISED, ENLARGED AND 
COMPLETED EDITION OF A. CONAN 


DOYLE’S ‘“‘THE GREAT BOER WAR.” 


EIGHTEENTH IMPRESSION, comprising over 
65,000 copies printed. 
With Maps, large post 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


** This is the first complete and connected 
account of the whole course of the War. It is the 
only history in one volume, and is indispensable 
to all who wish to acquire an accurate knowledge 
of the subject. 


Daily Telegraph.—“ For a spirited, manly, and impartial record of the war, 
treated on broad lines, and with due emphasis given to the more dramatic scenes, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s history holds the field, and, we believe, will continue to 
hold it against all comers. 

Army and Navy Gazette.—‘‘The work is worthy of the subject ; it is a clear, 
comprehensive narrative of events, fairly and exactly set forth. It is the first full 
history, the most ambitious attempt to give an exhaustive account of the whole 
war ; and, as such, and from its own intrinsic merit, it must hold the ground for 
some time to come.’ 





New Volume of the Collected Edition of Mr. ROBERT BRIDGES’ Poems. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. 


VOLUME WV.—Contents.—The Christian Captives—The Humours 
of the Court—Notes. Small crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY A. E. W. MASON. 


On OCTOBER 28th. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE FOUR FEATHERS. 


By A. E. W. MASON, 


Author of ““MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY,” ‘“ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY,” 
“THE COURTSHIP OF MORRICE BUCKLER,” &c. 


Speaking of this story in its current issue, the J/ethodist Recordes 
says :—‘* Equally as a study of character and a story of thrilling 
adventure, it is a masterpiece.” 


ANTHONY HOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. 


By ANTHONY HOPE, 


Author of ‘THE GOD IN THE CAR,” ‘THE PRISONER OF ZENDA,” 
“TRISTRAM OF BLENT,” ‘&c. 

Daily Telegraph.—' Peggy is an enttiely fresh and delightful creation, one of 
which her author may well be proud...... In his own way, as a bright raconteur of 
the social life around him and us, Mr. Anthony Hope is unapproachable.” 

Westminster Gazette.—‘* Mr. Anthony Hope has given us many types of woman- 
kind, but scarcely any of his creations strike us as so freshly studied or so charm- 
ingly lifelike. Peggy is altogether one of the most delightful characters that have 
appeared in recent fiction.” 


LOVE OF SISTERS. 


By KATHARINE Tynan, Author of ‘‘The Dear Irish Girl,” ‘‘ A Daughter of 
the Fields,” ‘‘ She Walks in Beauty,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FIRST IMPRESSION NEARLY SOLD OUT. 
Westminster Gazette.—‘ Decidedly a more charming Irish story there could not 
be than ‘ Love of Sisters,’ and we say this with full knowledge of all the sweet and 
gracious Tynanian Sisterhood that have thus far visited our undeserving world.” 


IN KINGS’ BYWAYS. 


By STANLEY J. WeyMAN, Author of ‘‘ Count Hannibal,” ‘‘ The Castle Inn,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 

British Weekly.—‘* The thousands who have learned to look for his new novel as 
one of the pleasures of the autumn season, will not be disappointed with these 
short stories. For eager, passionate, all. absorbing interest, they stand alone among 
the publications of the year. 


THE VULTURES. 


By H. Seron Merriman, Author of ‘‘ The Sowers,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


The Queen.—‘' As you close ‘ The Vultures’ you confess that it is one of Henry 
Seton Merriman’s very best, which is saying a great deal...... A powerful and 
thrilling book.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 





FOR NOVEMBER. PRICE ONE SHILLING. CONTENTS :— 

THE NTR USTONS OF PEGGY. ; THE MAKING OF MODERN 
Chapters XXII. - XXIII. by EUROPE, By Professor T. G,. 
ANTHONY Hops, Bonney, D.Sc, F.R.S. 

SIR EDWARD BERRY. By the NIGHTS AT PLAY. By the Rev. 
Rev. W. H. FircHert, LL.D. H. G. D. LatTHam. 

**CAST.” By HuGH Ctirrorp, PROVINCIAL _LETTERS. IX. 
C.M.G. From Oxford in the Vacation. 


PROSPECTS IN THE PROFES- 
SIONS. III. The Solicitor. 

THE WOMEN-STKALERS, By the 
Rev. J. H. K. ApKIn, 





By UrBaNnus SYLVAN. 

THE FOUR FEATHERS, 
EN ee DY on Bh 
Mason. 


Chapters 
W. 
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SMITH, ELDER and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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* ACCOUTRED, LONDON.” 
Telephone: No. 4719 GERRARD. 


R. A. EVERETT & CO.’S 


New Books and Announcements, 1902-3. 


Cables and Telegrams,; 





THE “DASH AND DARING” LIBRARY. 
Edited by ALFRED H. MILES, 
Editor of the At RECITERS, the 52 SERIES, &c., &c. 
Large crown 8yo. cloth gilt, with Illustrations. 


1. THE MERRY MIDDIES OF “THE ENCHAN- 


TRESS,” and other Stories of Coastguard and Smugglers. By Lieut, 
CHARLES BRAND, R.N., and other Writers. 


2. CAPTURED BY THE NAYAJOS INDIANS, and 
other Stories. By Captain Curtis, U.S.A., and other Writers. 

3. AK HOMELY HEROINE, and other Adventurous Stories. 
By Frank R. StockTon, Frances GERARD, Mrs. Craik, &c. 


4. THE STORY OF STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 
By J. E. Tayror. With 6 Illustrations by GEorGE CRUIKSHANK, (A Reprint 
of the scarce Original Edition.) 


5. BARCALI THE MUTINEER. 


Illustrated by Pirrarp. 


. A SCOURGE OF THE SEA. 


Illustrated. 


EVERETT’S NEW is. LIBRARY OF POPULAR AUTHORS. 


O DUCHESS! A Trivial Narrative. By W. Rk. H. TRowsripcE, 
Author of ‘* Letters of her Mother to Elizabeth,” ‘‘ The Grandmother’s Advice 
to Elizabeth,” &c. 


ROUND THE WORLD WITH A MILLIONAIRE. 
By Basit Tozer. 

TWO FOOLS. By G. B. Buxcin, Author of ‘‘ The Cattle Boat,” 
“© A Goddess of Gray’s Inn,” &c. 

ON THE PROMENADE DECK. 
Author of ‘‘ Epaulettes,” “‘ Belinda,” &c. 

A GIRL IN LONDON. By JoHN STRANGE WINTER. 

A SON OF THE FLEET. By Mary E. KENNaARD, Author 
of The Girl in the Brown Habit,” &c. 

CAMP FIRE SKETCHES. By A. G. HA.zs, War Corre- 
spondent, Author of ‘‘ Campaign Pictures,” ‘‘ The Viking Strain,” &c. 
Novels by the best Authors will be added to the Series in due course. 


EVERETT’S NEW 3s. 6d. NOVELS BY POPULAR 
AUTHORS. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo., handsomely bound, cloth extra. 
SON OF MARS. By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, Author 
of ‘‘ Chronicles of Newgate,” &c. 
“A brisk military tale of Herbert Larkins’s life as a private soldier, officer, and at 
last, in rightful possession of his true name, as Sir AOS Farrington, Bart. 
Tinces. 
A ROUMANIAN VENDETTA. By “CarMeEN SyLva” 
(the Queen of Roumania). 
THE GENTLEMAN FROM GOODWOOD. 
Cooper, Author of ‘‘ Mr. Blake of Newmarket,” &c. 
IN ROYAL COLOURS. A Story of the Coronation Derby. 
By Nat Goutp. 


A SPORTSWOMAN’S LOVE LETTERS. 
Edition. 
&e. 


By DupDLEyY LAMPEN. 


[@)) 


By HERBERKT ComPToN, 


By Torin BLAIR, 


A 


By Beedle. 


* Fourth 
By Fox RusseELt, Author of ‘ Colonel Botcherby,” ‘* Outridden,” 


EVERETT’S NEW Gs. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 
RICHARD BRICE, ADVENTURER. 


Junor, Author of ‘‘ Dead Men’s Tales,” &e. 

““There is always a sense of sadness in the Reviewer’s mood when the work to 
be praised or blamed happens to be that of a hand from which the pen has dropped— 
a hand that has stiffened in the rigidity of death Jeaving its little printed book to 
speak the author's Jast message to the world. And so we are in this case doubly 
glad to feel that we can bestow our meed of praise on Mr. Junor's last sheaf of 
Tales. Fresh, bright and lively stories of adventure they are 

"Pall Mall Gazette. 


** DARLEY DALE,” 


By CHARLES 


THE DAUGHTERS OF JOB. By 
Author of ‘‘ The Village Blacksmith,” &c. 
THE VIKING STRAIN. A Realistic Novel. By A. G. 


Haves, War Correspondent, Author of ‘‘ Campaign Pictures,” &c. Illustrated 
by STANLEY L. Woop. 
THOMAS ASSHETON SMITH; or the Reminiscences of 
a Famous Fox Hunter. By Sir J. E. EarpL_Ey-WiLmor, Bart. 
A New Edition, with an Introduction by Sir HERBERT MaxweELL, M.P. 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 
An Entirely New and Novel Work on Billiards, for 
Beginners ana Moderate Players. 
CUE TIPS. Hints on Billiards for 100 Up-pers and Owners of 
Bijou Tables. By Wm. Mitcuerr (B.A. Champion pee 1897). Edited by 
F. M. Hotine. Illustrated with 61 Diagrams. Fcap. 8vo. 134 pp. 6d. net. 
THE HORSE: from Birth to Old Age. By S. BuckMAN- 
Linarp. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
ConTENTS.—Veterinary Education—The Sense of Smell in the Horse—The Blood 
that Tells—English and Russian Horses—Teeth and Toothache—Lock Jaw— 
Americans and their Horses—Breeds of Horses in the Old World—Horses—Their 
Final Uses, &c. 
FULL CRY. By Frep Corron. | Illustrated by HARINGTON 
Birp. 4to. half-leather (Limited Edition), 4c 1s. net. [Nearly ready. 
HORSE BREAKING AND MANAGEMENT. = By 
SYDNEY GALVAYNE. [lx the press. 
HORSE DENTITION: showing how to tell exactly the Age of 
a Horse up to 30 Years By SypNEY GALVAYNE, Author of ‘* The Horse,” &c. 
With Coloured ‘Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Eight-page Announcement List and Coniplete Catalogue free on application. 
London: R. A. EVERETT & CO., Publishers and Exporters, 
42 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
ScHOOL BOOKS. 


Mensuration (R. W. Edwards), 35. 62. ; 
Part II. (A. D. Godley), 1s. “Amold. 

French Series on the Gouin Method: First Book for Children (I. 
Thémoin). The Gouin Schools of Languages. Is. 6d. 

A Latin Grammar for Schools (Andrew Fleming West). Hirschfeld 
Brothers. ~ 4s. net. 


The Fables of Orbilius. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


On an Inversion of Ideas as to the Structure of the Universe (Osborne 
Reynolds). Cambridge: At the University Press. Is. 6d. net. 

Scientific Phrenology (Bernard Hollander). Grant Richards. 6s. 

A Revolution in the Science of Cosmology (George Campbell). 
Topeka, Kansas: Crane and Co. | $1.00. © 

Proceedings of the Society for the Study of Inebriety for the Year 
1901-2 (Edited by Heywood Smith). H. K. Lewis. 25. 6d. 

Ignition Devices for Gas and Petrol Motors (S. R. Bottone). Guilbert 
Pitman. 2s. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY. 


Peplographia Dublinensis: Memorial Discourses Preached in the 
Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, 1895-1900. Macmillan. 
5. 6d. 

The Bible. and Modern Criticism: (Sir Robert Anderson), 75. 6d. 
The Life of the Master (John Watson), 6s._. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 

The Mount of Olives and Primitive Holiness set forth in the Life of 
Paulinus, Bishop of Nola (Henry Vaughan, Silurist). Frowde. 
TissgDers 

The Religious State, The Episcopate and The Priestly Office (Saint 
Thomas Aquinas. Edited by the Very Rey. Father Proctor, 
SM.) soands.s sm ods 

Clement of Alexandria: Miscellanies Book VII. : The Greek Text 
(F. J. A. Hort and Joseph B. Mayor). Macmillan. 15s. net. 

Religion as a Credible Doctrine: a Study of the Fundamental 
Difficulty (W. H. Mallock). Chapman and Hall. 12s. 

Oxford and Cambridge Conferences (Second Series. I1900—I9QOI. 
Joseph Rickaby, S.J.). Sands. 5s. | 


Ames Religieuses (Par Henri Bremond). Paris: Perrin et Cie. 
3fr. 50c. 

The True Ground of Faith: Five Sermons (Rev. R. S. Mylne). 
Stock. 2s. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL. 


The Exploration of the Caucasus (Douglas W. Freshfield. Second 
Edition. 2 vols.) Arnold. 21s. net. 


The Great Mountains and Forests of South America (Paul Fountain), 


Longmans. 10s. 6d. net. 
VERSE. 
The Loom of Years (Alfred Noyes). Grant Richards. 55. net. 
Songs of Peace and War (A. H. Rowland). Henry and Co. 2s. 6d. 
net. 
The Life and Death of King Henry II. : an Historical Drama (C. E. 
Wallis). Unwin. 4s. 6d. net. 


Aetna: a Critical Recension of the Text, based on a New Examina- 
tion of MSS. (Robinson’ Ellis). Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press. 


Love Poems of Herrick. Lane. Is. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Aurora Leigh and Other Poems (Elizabeth B. Browning. ‘‘ Oxford 
Miniature Edition”). Frowde. 3s. 6d. 
Banking in Scotland, History of (Andrew William Kerr. Second 
Edition). Black. 55. net. 
Book Prices Current (Vol. XVI.). Stock. 275. 6d. net. 


Catalogue, A, of Notable Middle Templars (John Hutchinson). 
Printed for the Honourable Society of the Middle Temple. 


10s. 6d. net. 

Chambers’ Cyclopzedia of English Literature (New Edition. David 
Patrick. Vol. II.). Chambers. tos. 6d. net. 

Clue to the Economic Labyrinth (Michael Hiirschein). Sonnenschein. 
75, 6a. 

Decennial_ Publications, The, of the University of Chicago: a Greek 


Hand-mirror and a Cantharus from the Factory of Brygos (Frank 
Bigelow Tarbell) ; The Proconsulate of Julius Agricola (George: 
Lincoln Hendrickson), Chicago: At the University Press. 

Guide, A, to the Best Historical Novels and Tales (Jonathan Nield. 
Second Edition), Elkin Mathews. 5s. net. 


Myself When Young (Rowland Grey). Ward, Lock. 35. 6d. 

Random Reminiscences (Charles H. E. Brookfield), Arnold. 14s. 
net. 

State, The, in its Relation to Trade (T. H. Farrer), . Macmillan. 
35. 6d. 


Story, The, of the 34th Company (Middlesex) Imperial Yeomanry 
(William Corner). Unwin. a2r!s. net. 


Studies of a Biographer (Leslie Stephen. Second Series. Vols. III. 
and IV.). Duckworth. 12s. 

The Insurance Blue-Book and Guide for 1902-3. Dawbarn and 
Ward. 2s. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER :—The Edinburgh 
Review, 6s.; The Law Quarterly Review, 55.3 The Pall Mall 
Magazine, Is.; The English Historical Revi iew, 55.3; East and 
West, I rupee ; The Cornhill Magazine, 1s.; The Treasury, 6d. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S | FromHARPER & BROTHERS’ LIST 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE RED LETTER LIBRARY. 


ESSRS. BLACKIE & SON, Limitep, 
pleasure in announcing that they are issuing a 
new series of selections from the 


GREAT MASTERS OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The first two volumes, which ae NOW READY, 
consist of poems from the works of : 


(1) ALFRED LORD TENNYSON 
(2) ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


TO BE FOLLOWED IMMEDIATELY BY 


(3) WORDSWORTH 
(4) ROBERT BROWNING. 


Each volume is complete in itself, and contains a 
vignette introduction by 
MRS. ALICE MEYNELL, 


The text is printed in black and red. Each volume 
is provided with a frontispiece portrait, and with title- 
page and end-papers in colour by Mr. Talwin Morris, 
who has also designed the cover. The paper has been 





have 





specially made for the series, and the greatest care is 


bestowed on the printing and binding of the several 


volumes. 


Price is. 6d. net, cloth, gilt top; 2s. 6d. net, 
leather, gilt top. 


Lllustrated prospectus post free on application. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE CELTS, ITS 


HISTORY AND ROMANCE. Py Macnus MacLean, M.A., D.Sc., 
¥.R.S.E. 416 pp. demy 8vo. cloth boards, price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE COAL-FIELDS OF SCOTLAND. By 
Rorert W. Dron, Assoc. M.I.C.E., M.I1.M.E. 374 pp. Maps and Illustra- 
tions, demy 8vo. cloth, price 155. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS, 


their Forms, Growth, Repreduction, and Distribution, from the German of the 
late ANTON KERNER von MARILAUN (Professor of Botany in the University of 
Vienna). By F. W. Oviver, M.A. D.Sc. (Quain Professor of Botany in 
University College, London), With about Two Thousand Original Woodcut 


Illustrations. 


2 Vols. Imperial 8vo. cloth extra, 30s. net. 
Also being published in 16 monthly parts, price 1s. 6d. net each. 





MR. C. A. HENTY’S NEW STORIES. 
WITH KITCHENER IN THE SOUDAN: 


A Tale of Atbara and Omdurman. With ten full-page Illustrations by 
W. Rartney, R.I., and three Maps. Crown 8vo. cloth, olivine edges, 6s. 


WITH THE BRITISH LEGION: A Story of 
the Carlist Wars. With ten full-page Illustrations by Wart PacetT. Crown 
Svo. cloth, olivine edges, 6s. 


THE TREASURE OF THE INCAS. A Tale 
of Adventure in Peru. With eight Illustrations by Wat Pact, and a Map. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, olivine edges, ss. 


IN THE HANDS of the CAVE-DWELLERS. 


Illustrated by W. Miter. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
A notable addition to the list of Mr. Henty’s shorter tales. 


BLACKIE and SON’S New Illustrated Catalogue of Books for the 
Young sent post free on application. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 














JUST PUBLISHED. A Limited Edition only. 


MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 
By H. NOEL WILLIAMS, 
Author of ‘*‘ Madame Récamier and her Friends.” 
With 16 Photogravure Portraits. Crown 4to. cloth extra, gilt top, 
25s. net. 
‘* A work of distinct literary and historical value. A most handsome quarto with 


wealth and excellence of appointment, enriched with sixteen fine photogravures 
from paintings of distinguished characters ofthe time.” — Scotswzan. 


THE BARD OF THE DIMBOVITZA. 


ROUMANIAN FOLK-SONGS. 
Collected from the Peasants by HELENE VACARESCO. 
Translated by CARMEN SYLVA and ALMA STRETTELL. 
A New and Enlarged Edition, with some new matter. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, extra gilt, ts. net. 


“The poems have the wild melancholy and the fierce simplicity of all true 
popular ballads, with an undertone of ghastly mystery that reminds one of the 
Highland second-sight and Irish fairy tales ..... They..are directly, passionately, 
fiercely human.....: There are elements of the Greek joy in all beautiful sights and 
sounds...... but there is also a fierce love of battle and of blood, such as rings through 
the Nibelungen epic.”—FrepDERIC Harrison, in the Fortnightly Review. 





THIRTEENTH THOUSAND. 


THE EMPIRE OF BUSINESS. 
By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
Royal 8vo. with photogravure portrait. Gilt top, ros. 6d. 


* Full of gocd, sound, valuable information, and will be read with great interest.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


‘“ The concentrated essence of a long and varied experience.” — 7 he Globe. 
‘* Belongs to the somewhat rare class of books that may literally repay perusal.” 
Sketch. 


GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE. 


Illustrated by EDWIN A. ABBEY, R.A. With Introduction by 
AUSTIN DoBson. 


Small 4to. cloth extra. Gilt edges, tos. 6d. net. 


This beautiful quarto contains upwards of thirty full-page drawings 
by Mr. Abbey, while Mr, Austin Dobson contributes a critical 
appreciation uf Goldsmith. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 





H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LonvON. Codes: UnicopE and A BC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, Ne 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 


AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE sent on application. 





LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON. 
BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER’S 
NEW REMAINDER CATALOGUE for 1902-3 


Will be Ready Immediately. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
26; HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 





THE CHOICE STOCK OF RARE BOOKS, ILLUMINATED MANU 
SCRIPTS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, &c., formed by the late Mr 
GILBERY I. ELLIS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, October 28, and Seven Following Days, at 1 0 clock 
precisely, the choice STOCK OF RARE BOOKS, Hluminated and other Manu- 
scripts, Autograph Letters, &c., formed by the late Mr. GILBERY I. ELLIS, of 


zo New Bond Street. 
° May be viewed on Monday, October 27. 


HODGSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


i i d aller Collections carefully Catalogued and prc mptly offered for 
te eles Pasi and Removal arranged for. Valuations made tor Probate 
or other purposes. 
AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809, 
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New Library Edition, Four Handsome Demy 8vo. Vols., 42s. 


(Also Edition de Luxe of too copies printed on Hand-made Paper 
bound in Vellum, £4 4s.) ° 


MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS AND LETTERS 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION 
Edited by W. C. HAZLITT. Formed from a collation of Foreign Quotations, 
with a fresh English rendering and a careful revision of the text throughour, 
Portraits and other Illustrations. The account of the Essayist has been amplified, 
and instead of the Sixteen Letters given in 1877 there are now 
Thirty-five. 
Prospectus on Application. 


REEVES:.& + TURNER, 83 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 











London : 





EECHMONT, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—The Rev. 
C. D. L. BODE has just removed his PREPARATORY SCHOOL from 


YVarlet Hall, near Stafford, to Beechmont, near Sevenoaks. Prospectus on 
application. 





THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF 
SHORTHAND and JOURNALISM 


For the preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as 


PRIVATE SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND WRITERS & JOURNALISTS 
Principal, OLIVER McEwan. 


‘* The greatest living authority on shorthand.”’—Lloyd’s News, 


Address; 22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION 


The only paper ion contains a précis 
of the world’s press. 





Special Article this week: 


MR. HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 


Price 2d. weekly. 





Office : 


AN INSTITUTION WORTHY OF SUPPORT. 


FIELD LANE 
Refuges and Ragged Schools, &c., We. 


VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL, E.C. 


Established over 60 Years. 


6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET ‘STREET, E.C. 














This Pioneer in every effort on behalf of the Desti- 
tute, the Poor, and the Lost dispenses upwards of 
3,500 Benefits weekly. 

Refuges for Men and Women, Industrial Homes 
for Children, Créche for the Little Ones, Ragged 
Church for Tramps, Bible Schools, ADULT MISSION 
SERVICES, TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, &c., &c. 


Funds are MOST URGENTLY NEEDED. 


This work cannot be carried on without YOUR 
HELP, which is most earnestly solicited. 


Contributions may be sent to the Treasurer, F. A. 
BEvAN, Esq. (Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co.), Lombard 
Street; or to the Secretary, Mr. PEREGRINE PLATT, 


Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 
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THE PALACE THEATRE. 


THE ninth ordinary Pent, meeting of the Palace 
Theatre, Limited, was held on Thursday at the Theatre, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, under the presidency of Count Max Hollender, the Chairman of the 
Company. 

The Secretary, Mr. Alfred Butt, having read the notice convening ‘the meeting 

The Chairman said: The total receipts amount to £63,814 12s., and the pa 
ture to £60,083. I will at once explain to you the reasons why we have had a con- 
siderably less favourable year than usual. To begin with, the cost for artists has 
increased by £1,000, due to the ever-increasing competition, and also to the great 
dearth of talent available. As I have told you before, the comparatively few good 
artists, who are naturally very much sought after, have been engaged by the Syndicate 
Halls or by Mr. Moss of the Hippodrome. You will understand that the Syndicate 
Halls have a very great pull over us; they can make engagements for years, and this 
applies also to Mr. Moss, who has a large number of halls in the country, and is 
able to give lengthy engagements to a much greater extent than we can. You have 
also to consider that more than ever the theatres are waiting for the successful 
music-hall singers, so as to snatch them as quickly as possible, and they also give 
them terms which it would be difficult’ for us to give. Another thing which has 
operated against us has been the perpetually increasing rates and taxes; this year 
we have had to pay over 4360 more than in the year before. We have also found 
it necessary to further increase advertising expenses by 4350. However, our net 
increase in expenses is only about £200, as we have effected great saving in other 
departments. Chairmen of other companies have had to tell their shareholders of 
osses arising from the prolonged war, the scare of small-pox, the King’s illness, the 
Coronation, and the exit of strangers. This will all seem stale to you, but these are 
absolutely the causes to which, with the general depression prevailing, we have to look 
for our diminished receipts. But there is a point upon which I must lay very great stress 
—namely, the perpetual competition from a large number of local halls in various 
parts of the Metropolis. They naturally keep a large portion of the pepulation in 
their particular neighbourhoods, and it isa very great losstous. Certain people 
who have criticised us, and who have probably expressed the wish for the deed, 
have spoken of the Palace Theatre as a thing that is ‘‘ going broke”; but nothing 
of the kind is the case. We have had lately a rather rough time, but I have not 
the slightest doubt in my own mind that we shall see again what I may call the 
glory of the past, and that before very long. The Secretary tells me that in the 
past three months we have had an increase of £3,0co over the corresponding period 
of last year, and our receipts for the same term are now equal to those of 1900, 
which you know was a prosperous year. 

Mr. T. Ernest Polden seconded the motion for the adoption of the report ;and 
accounts. 

Mr. Ernest drew attention to the matter of the directors’ fees. He asserted that 
since 1897 they had paid £13,200 in fees, which was out of all proportion. 

The Chairman reminded the shareholders that in times of stress he and his 
colleagues had not taken the full amount which it was in their power to take. 

The motion for the adoption of the report and accounts was then carried. 

It was decided that a final dividend of 3 per cent. should be paid, making a total 
of ro per cent. for the year. 





CROWN REEF COLD MINING COMPANY, LTD. 


DIVIDEND No. 26. 


DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER.—Holders of Share Warrants to 
Bearer are informed that they will receive payment, on or after THURSDAY, 
3oth OCTOBER, 1902, of Dividend No. 26 (75 per cent., i.e., 15s. per Share), after 
surrender of Coupon No. 14, at any of the foliowing addresses :—The Head Office 
at Johannesburg ; the London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C.; the 
Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas, Brussels. 

Coupons must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and may be 
lodged any day (Saturdays excepted) between the hours of 11 and 2. 

Listing Forms may be had on application. 

By order, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
21st October, igoz2. 


London Office: 








NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW ave :— 


Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 

Li VSees eS: Ba: 

One Year ... ey “IT SOU Ome Nase nse LOM s 
Half Year... ie eee ee The B58 ou Onl Sane 
Quartier Year meets) -O\ #7 MLO ese ones, (OM 67 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Sirset, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

Ln the event of any difficulty Leing experienced in obtainine the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
formed immediately. 





The SATURDAY REVIEIV ts on sale at the following places 
abroad :— 


PARIS co ceccccceesoeeeeess dhe Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
.. Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 





Gilledce etic cecccecnles -. Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 
Mpepssre cles eeiasls vis cece luer mosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 
Daten sivoieniecleterta see ...Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 
BRUSSELS . mre cajate/a\s elefarsieretetn Messrs. G. ae et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 
BERLIN lscits ccorcle sooner) tLeiunls Jagerstrasse 73. 
VIENNA os sccesciccsincs .. Messrs. Gerold & Co., 8 Stefansplatz, 
eee are wbiaiwieie(ersieteiets A. Lappert. 
RROME.....06+.+ «Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
MapRID aavenoticnan nee +++ Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 
CONSTANTINOPLE ........Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
FIOMBURG 2. cecccccccvvecs Schick’s Library. 
CAIRO......0 elo seco sia eYerat The Anglo-American Bookselting Depét. 


NEW YORK ..-+--+. see. Lhe International News Company, 83 & 85 Duane St. 
Boston, Mass. (U. S. AD). - Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 ‘ashington Street. 
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WELGEDAGHT EXPLORATI 








IN COMPANY, LIMITED. 


FIRST DIRECTORS’ REPORT, covering the Period May 20, 1899, to June 30, 1902, laid before the First General Meeting of 
Shareholders, held on September 19, 1902. 


To the Shareholders,— 

Your Directors, in laying before you their first Report and duly Audited 
Statements of Account for the period covering from May 20, 1899 (the date of 
registration of your Company), to June 30, 1902, need not explain the reasons of 
the delay in so doing, these being already well known to you. 

OAPITAL.—The original authorised Oapital of the Company was £65,000, 
and it has been increased by Special Resolutions passed at Extraordinary General 
Meetings held on February 24, 1902, and June 30, 1902, to £125,000. 

Your Company has thus been placed in a strong financial position, and your 
Directors have been able to secure the controlling interest in the New Rand 
Exploration Company, Limited, owning rights over 13 farms in the immediate 
district. The Capital issued now stands at £92,500, and has been made up as 
follows :— 

To Vendors of Option over “ Welgedacht” ,., ae 7 ... 20,000 Shares, 

» Working Capital at par eee oF Wee “e eee 30 COO) mares 

», Subscribers of Working Capital at £3 .., - e 20/0000. 

», Shareholders as per Meeting February 24, 1902, at £6 Ren aOsCO0 Ness 
Subscribed at £7 .. Rei at ie at sy cor, ena) 
Issued for Interest in New Rand Exploration Company .., fm ROO ee 


£92,50) Shares, 


Your Directors, owing to the uncertainty of the Market, considered it 
necessary, before they decided to offer the above 21,000 Shares to the Shareholders 
at £6 per Share, to obtain a guarantee to take up all or any of the Shares that 
might not be applied for, and the consideration given for that guarantee was the 
a to take up 15,000 Shares of the Company at £7 per Share until December 31, 
1903. 

On the aequisition of the controlling interest in the New Rand Exploration 
Company, your Directors placed 5,000 Shares of this Company at the price of £7, 
with an option on a further 5,000 Shares at £8, until December 31, 1903, thus 
providing your Company with the funds required for their pro rata proportion 
of the Working Oapital of that concern, without touching the money already 
provided for the exploitation of the Welgedacht Property. Of the 32,500 Shares 
which the Board have still power to create, 20,000 Shares are therefore under 
option until December 31. 1903. 

The cash already received by your Company for the Shares issued amounts 
to £235,000, and if the options above mentioned are exercised the total will be 
£380,000, which the Board consider ample for all immediate purposes. 

PROPERTY.—As you are aware, the primary object of the formation of 
this Company was to deal with East Rand Mining Propositions, and in particular 
to acquire the Option to purchase the Farm Welgedacht, No. 345, situated on the 
East Rand, adjoining the Farm Geduld, the property of the Geduld Proprietary 
Mines, Limited. 

The extent of the Farm is 2,585.06 Morgen, and the Olaim area, which will 
fall by arrangement already concluded with the Government to your Company as 
the freehold owners on the proclamation of the Farm, will amount altogether to 
the satisfactory figure of 1,240.83 Olaims, made up as follows :— 

Mynpacht, 258 Morgen, 304 Roods wee Kea we. 312.25 Claims 

Werf (converted into Mynpacht) 547 Morgen, 374 Roods ,,, 788.58 ,, 

Owners’ Olaims 80 

Vergunning Claims ve aes soe see see oes 


1,240.83 Claims 


As already stated in the Circular of March 5, 1902. vour Directors have 
decided to exercise the option to purchase the Farm before the expiry of the pre- 
sent option in December next. A perusal of the accounts attached will show you 
that the cash resources of the Company are not only sufficient for this purpose, 
but also to carry on development operations upon the property to a considerable 
extent, 

For your information we may here remind you that the terms of purchase of 
the Farm are £57,500 in cash and 2,500 Shares of your Company. 

Of course, over and above the Olaim area stated. your Company becomes the 
freehold owners of the entire farm, which will be of considerable value and a 
source of revenue. 

WORK DONE ON WELGEDACHT.—So far, operations on this farm have 
‘been confined to the sinking of two Boreholes, No. 1 being started in July 1899, 
and No, 2in May 1900. But, unfortunately, owing to the difficulties created by 
the unsettled state of the country at that period, and more particularly to the 
subsequent outbreak of war, the progress made was small, even though by 
special efforts one Drill was kept going by Neutrals for some months during the 
war, Your Directors, therefore, regret they are not yet in a position to place 











before you any results which would give you definite data as to the actual value 
of the property. For your information, however, we may state that Borehole 
No. 1 reached a depth of 2,900 feet, and we are pleased to say the expectation of 
our Engineer has been fulfilled, as in its course it has proved the existence of the 
Rand Formation. No. 2 Borehole reached a depth of 1,023 feet. Work, how- 
ever. at this periol had to be stopped owing to military operations. Both holes 
will be continued as soon as possible. Ever since the return of your Directors to 
Johannesburg continuous efforts have been made to obtain permission t9 restart 
drilling, but owing to the exposed position of, and the presence of the then 
enemy, upon your property, the Military Authorities refused to grant it until 
June this year. 

As was to be expected, the Buildings and Boring Contractors’ Plant on the 
property have suffered considerable damage during the military operations, but 
claims have beea lodged in the proper quarter, and possibly some compensation 
will eventnally be received. The repairing of this damage, especially to the 
Drilling Plant, may cause some delay in restarting. 

OTHER ASSETS.—The possibilities of the Hast. Rand District being so 
favourably considered, and bearing in mind the exploratory objects of your 
Company, your Directors resolved to secure on your behalf a participation, which 
now amounts to a total of three-fourths of the whole capital of a Company called 
“The New Rand Exploration Company, Limited,” the total cost being 7,500 of 
your Oompany’s Shares, issued as fully paid, and a cash payment of £766 16s. 9d. 
still to be made, We actually hold in the New Rand Exploration Oompany 
50,037 fully-paid Shares and 28,211 Shares of £1 each, on which 2s, has been 
called up. 

The New Rand Company’s Assets consist of options on the following Farms 
or portions of Farms on the Hast Rand (as per Plan attached to the report), and 
a Working Oapital of £40,000, whicn is being called up as required. 

Area held by the 
New Rand Exploration 
Co., Ltd. 


Name of Farm, Total Area, 


Dorstfontein isi nee ... 2,000 Morgen 2,010 Morgen 
Klipspruit .., ee es .-. 3,000 a 3,000 mp 
Waikraal ... ay. a t.. 2.040 3 2,040 A 
Witklipbank we ae .. 4,664 2 4,664 x 
Middleburg aN tae coe caLOO A 2,100 3 
Goedgedacht- fee fer ec. 000 _ 2,000 aa 
Weltevreden ae me =. 2.800 3 1,800 3 
Viakplaats at ae nee tea * 2,413 co 
Rooipoort (about) ea we. 3,000 5 178 A 
Koffyspruit (about) ef, ee o.000 Ss 641 ES 
Olifantsfontein .,, Re ee 431-59 af 2,168 na 
Zonderfout ., var aaa ee 2.400) 7 600 rn 
Brakfontein “as ae Pn S200 ns 1,569 “5 





Total Morgen ,,, ase ay ee 20,075 ” 


You will observe that these farms cover a very. considerable area, and from 
their situation should carry the continuation of the reef eastwards. Should 
any one of them be proved to contain the Main Reef or other payable series, 
your Company would benefit to a considerable extent. 

It is the intention of the New Rand Directors to start boring on one or more 
of the farms as soon as circumstances will permit. 

DIRECTORS.—The first Directors of the Company were Xavier Hoffer 
(Ohairman), F. Francois, and E. Seimert. 

You will be asked to coafirm the election of William McOallum in place of 
X. Hoffer resigned, and David R. Wardrop in place of F. Francois. The present 
Board —namely, William McOallum, David R, Wardrop, and E. Seimert—all 
retire in terms of the Trust Deed, but, being eligible, offer themselves for 
re-election. 

AUDITORS.—Your Directors appointed Messrs. Edgar Levy and Ernest 
Haines to andit the books of your Oompany, but, owing to the absence of Mr. 
Levy from the country, Mr. Thomas Douglas was appointed in his place for the 
period under review. You are asked to fix their remuneration and to elect fresh 
Auditors for the ensuing year, 

GENERAL.—Your Directors hope and believe the coming year will be one 
of great development on the Eastern Rand—a district where, although 
practically new, a great deal of interest is now centred, and which, according to 
many mining engineers, has great possibilities. 

WILLIAM McOALLUM, Ohairman, 
DAVID R. WARDROP,} 5... 
THOMAS GEMMELL, ’ f Diectors. 





BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30, 1902 (Covering 


Dr. 
To Capital Account— 
Authorised Oapital 125,000 Shares of £1 each £125,000 0 0 
Less ees +. 52,500 Shares of £1 each 
inreserve .., $2,000 0. 0 


92.500 £92,500 0 0 


Issved Oapital — 

92,000 Sharesof fleach... ... se 00 «a , o £92,000 0 0 
Share Premium Account— 

Premiim on Shares Issued a “an wo! ee ee KOC 
*..£4.000 0 0 


Sundry Oreditors— 
Bills Payable 
Sundries ,,, is os = ae jee OTOL A 


6,575 17 4 


Contingent Liabilities— 
Unealled Capital on New Rand 
Exvloration Oompany, Ltd., 
Shares be oe we £20,589 18 0 


_ 


£268,075 17 4 


the period from May 20, 1899, to June 30, 1902). 


Or. 
By Option on Farm ‘ Welgedacht,” 
No, 340, in extent 2,c85'06 morgen... £27,841 
Expenditure on “ Welgedacht ” 
Boring Hxpenses§ 77) 9 een ee) 045409) 0) 0 
Buildings ... a it ae me lu2 6 6 
Fencing ee a aS Aes ee 546 16 8 
Rolling-Stock wee ee bec ae fife  ) 
Pornitures ea We wel ee. 34.3 °*7 
Core Boxes ,., es be at os 44 0 0 
—— oak, 7 9 
General Expenditure— 
Salaries wy tae eae AD Ce £3,680 15 6 
London Office Expenses .., vse cnn 1,123 19 1 
Legal Expenses... ant Bae rea 235 8 6 
General Oharges ap 2 i! 611 1 9 
Transport a a ‘ Ae 55 14 10 
Travelling Expenses é se ey 8514 6 
Preliminary Expenses. ,., ace es 591 11 8 
£6,382 510 
Less Interest on Loans ,,, Pe 1,397 16 1L 
Mynpacht Dues— —_ ——__. 4,984 811 
Amount already paid wee ee Ay £274 9 0 
Amount in suspense which may even- 
tually be claimed by Government (in- 
cluded per contra) ae =. eS 67/58 wo 4 
Investments— — ——. 949 3 4 
Interest in New Rand Exploration Com- 
oil ore at cost, namely— 
6,027 Shares, fully paid 
98-211 Shares, 2s, patd ee 10,321 2 0 
Sundry Debtors aa ae 4 6,565 5 4 
pear at Short Call (London) on 162,886 12 6 
ash— 
Union Bank of London, Deposit Account £42,000 0 0 
Union Bank of London, Current Account 6,810 4 6 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, 
Johannesburg ,,, is a = 495 19 6 
—_—_———. 49,306 4 0 


£268,075 17 4 





For London and South African Agency, Limited, 
Secretary: DAVID R. WARDROP. 





WILLIAM McOALLUM, Chairman, — 
{THOMAS GEMMELL, ’) .. 
DAVID R. WARDROP, | Pirectors. 


We have examined the Books, Accounts and Vouchers of the Welgedacht Exploration Company, Limited, kept in Johannesburg, together with the Accounts 
received from the London Office, and certify that the above Balance Sheet is correct, and that in our opinion it is a full and fair Balance Sheet and properly drawn 


up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the Company’s affairs at June 30, 1902, 


Johannesburg ; July 31, 1902, 


THOMAS DOUGLAS, 
Chartered Accountant, + Auditors, 
ERNEST HAINES, 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S 


NEW YOLUMES. ° 





ENGLISH PORCELAIN. By W. Burton. With 


83 Plates, including 35 in Colours. 30s. net. This Zadztion de 
Luxe is limited to 1200 copies. 


THE CORONATION BOOK OF EDWARD Vil. 


King of All the Britains and Emperor of India. By W. J. 
LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A. With 24 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations. Sumptuously illuminated in Gold and Colours. 
Ios. 6d. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND, [Illustrated Edition. By 


Eminent Writers. Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., and 
J. S. MANN, M.A. Vol. III., containing about 850 pages, 
upwards of 470 Illustrations, and 8 Coloured Plates. 14s. net. 
(Vol. 1., 12s. net ; Vol. II., 14s. net.) Also publishing in Fort- 
nightly Par‘s, Price Is. 


CASSELL’S DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL 
GARDENING. Edited by WALTER P. WRIGHT, Hortti- 
cultural Superintendent under the Kent County Council, Editor 
of the Gardener, &c. “With 20 Coloured Plates and upwards of 
1,000 Illustrations from Photographs taken direct from Nature. 
Complete in Two Vols. half-leather, gilt top. 30s. net. 


ACONCAGUA AND TIERRA DEL FUEG9. 4 
Book of Climbing, Travel and Exploration. By Sir MARTIN 
CONWAY. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs. 
12s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH NIGERIA. By Lieut.-Col. MocKLer- 


FERRYMAN. With 16 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


WHITE’S NATURAL H'STORY OF SELBORNE. 


With Notes by R. KEARTON, F.Z.S. Containing 120 Illustra- 
tions from Photographs by CHERRY and RICHARD 
KEARTON. - 6s. 


THE ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY. Supple- 


mentary Volume, containing many thousands of Articles, bringing 
the Dictionary entirely up to the present time. Price 7s. 6d. 


LIVING LONDON, Edited by Grorce R. Sims. 


Vol. II., containing upwards of 450 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs and Drawings by leading Artists. Cloth, 12s. ; half- 
leather, 16s. 


BRITAIN AT WORK, A Pictorial Description 


of our National Industries. Written by Popular Authors and 
containing nearly 500 Illustrations. 12s. 


THE DOMINION OF THE AIR; The Story of 
Aer‘al Navigation. By the Rev. J. M. BACON. With numerous 
Illustrations from Photographs. 6s. 


PICTURES OF MANY WARS. By Freperic 


VILLIERS. Thrilling Narrative of Experiences on the Battle- 
field and Reminiscences of War in many parts of the Globe, by a 
World famous War Correspondent. Illustrated. 6s. 


THE NATION'S PICTURES. 4 Selection from 


the most modern Paintings in the Public Picture Galleries of 
Great Britain. Vol. II. containing 48 Pictures reproduced in 
Colour by the latest and most perfect process of Chromo-Photo- 
graphy. Cloth, 12s. ; half-leather, 15s. 


1 Copy of an Illustrated List of Volumes will be sent free 
on Application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY Ltd., LONDON, PARIS 
NEW YORK AND MELBOURNE. 


25 October, 1922 
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CHAPMAN « HALL’S 


NEWEST BOOKS. 





READY TO-DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES & BOOKSELLERS’. 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 


RELIGION AS A CREDIBLE 
DOCTRINE. 


By W. H. MALLOCK, Author of “Is Life Worth Living?” 
Equality,” &c. 


‘© Social 


This important work seeks to exhibit Theistic religion as a system worthy o 
reasonable acceptance, meeting science on its own ground, and contronting it with 
its own arguments. 


‘"A THOUSAND PAGES OF RICH ENTERTAINMENT.”—Academy. 


THE MEMSIRS OF JACQUES CASANOVA 
DE SEINGALT. 


A New Translation, abridged, with Introductions, Notes and Portraits. 2 vols. 
large crown 8vo. 32s, net. 


‘¢ The attempt now made at abridgment and expurgation is the first that has been 
seriously attempted. Thus rearranged the book is readable and interesting. /¢ 
will probably be perused by thousands.’—The Atheneum. 


‘“We have here the cream of Casanova’s abundance, enough of his frankness to 
stagger belief. The adventures of Casanova before he was fifty swallow up Stendhal, 
Le Sage’s ‘ Gil Blas,’ the ‘ Joseph Balsamo’ of Dumas pére, and all the charlatans, 
libertines, swindlers, necromancers, astute practitioners of worldly guile that the 
eighteenth century has given to fiction.” —Daily Chronicle. 


CHARLES DICKENS: HIS LIFE AND WORK. 
FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS. 


Abridged and Revised by GEORGE GISSING. 
With numerous Portraits, Illustrations, and Facsimiles of Handwriting, &c. 
Demy 8vo. 6s. 


NEW WORK ON RUGBY FOOTBALL. 
RUGBY UNION FOOTBALL. 


By Captain PHILIP TREVOR (“Dux”), 
Author of ‘¢ The Lighter Side of Cricket,” &c. With Illustrations and Portraits. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 





THREE GOOD NOVELS. 


NOW IN DEMAND AT ALL LIBRARIES.. 


THE HEAD of the HOUSEHOLD. 


By THOMAS COBB, 
Author of ‘The Bishop's Gambit.” 


A ROMANCE OF THE TUILERIES. 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, 
Author of ‘Sunlight and Limelight,” &c. 


THE HEART OF RUBY. 


By BERTHE TOSTI. 





TWO NEW VOLUMES OF 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 


THE WORKS GF CHARLES DICKENS. 


Large crown 8vo. 33. 6d. each. 


Vol. III.—OLIVER TWIST. . With 24 Illustrations 


by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


Vol. IV.—NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 


39 Mlustrations by Puiz. 


With 
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Mr. Chamberlain is going to South Africa on one of 
His Majesty’s ships of war: and everyone is very much 
excited about the visit. Onthe Continent, where almost 
a grandmotherly interest is now taken in British manage- 
ment of her South African possessions, the press has 
devoted long columns to the news and is good enough 
to lecture him on his attitude when he gets there. The 
“‘Times ” quoting the ‘‘ Débats” expresses a parental 
hope, worded with the moral seriousness of a Polonius, 
that this Laertes will keep a lock on the door of his lips, 
as if Mr. Chamberlain were a young politician setting out 
on his first essay in diplomacy. It is undoubtedly very 
wise of Mr. Chamberlain to pay the visit and he is 
establishing a good precedent : but it is hardly the tour 
of a Hadrian. One may hope that he will spend a great 
part of his time and energy in considering the state of 
Cape Colony. The welcome he will receive there will 
no doubt be enthusiastic but Sir Gordon Sprigg is one 
of those who will find some difficulty in assuming a 
natural air of hospitality. When he gave his assurances 
at the time of the Colonial Conference he did not expect 
again to see Mr. Chamberlain for some time to come. 
The date of the journey is not yet published: it will 
depend to some extent on the fortunes of the Education 
Bill and the political outlook. 


Lord Milner’s letter to the Lord Mayor, denying the 
news of any fund for the loyalists in the new colonies, 
may help both to create and dissipate a misconception. 
The noise and importunity of the Boers have given to 
their case an advertisement which the loyalists have 
lacked and there have been instances in which the 
Boers have had preferential treatment. The contrast 
between the carriages in which the repatriated prisoners 
were conveyed back and the trucks in which our 
soldiers travelled to the Cape is such an instance. To 
colonial soldiers, such as the United Empire loyalists 
from Canada who remember how they were chased 
from the States, any tenderness to men of doubtful 
loyalty is even repellent; and surrender, which to the 
Government may seem diplomatic, is in their eyes a 
subtraction from gratitude to loyalists. But there is 
no general hardship in the Free State or in the Trans- 
vaal and it would be a pity if a few examples were 





Cape have a claim for much more support and sympathy 
than they have received. Their party has been sold in: 
the Cape Parliament, the expression of loyal sentiments 
is dangerous, boycotting flourishes and there is no: 
compensation for fidelity. Disloyalists are being. 
manufactured. It is worth remembering that the- 
largest sum, relatively to the wealth of the country, 
ever collected in London was on behalf of the 
Huguenots whom the king of another country mal- 
treated. Are we at this date to allow acolony of our 
own to revoke its promises and drive out its loyal 
subjects? Some sort of emigration has already begun. 


Following close on Mr. Tarte’s dismissal from the 
Canadian Government on account of his protectionist 
utterances, came a speech from Mr. Borden the Con- 
servative leader. Mr. Borden promises on behalf of 
the next Conservative Government a policy of adequate 
protection for Canadian industries. His views are 
endorsed by the leader of the Conservative party in 
Quebec. Mr. Borden evidently believes that Canada is 
tiring of the fiscal régime of the Laurier Ministry and 
would be prepared at the earliest opportunity to go back 
on it. His protectionist views however do not mean 
what the free trader in Great Britain is eager to suggest. 
It is true he advocates a tariff not only against the 
United States but against Great Britain also;~but so 
far as Great Britain is concerned his object would be 
to secure a preference for Canadian produce in the 
English market. In other words he takes a practical 
view of the economic question, and does not believe in 
a one-sided fiscal system. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s original 
view that Canada does not desire preferential treatment 
disposed of the case of the economic reformer here. 
Mr. Borden would restore the question to the category 


of common sense—at the expense largely of Great 


Britain. 


We are not likely to hear important news from 
Somaliland for some time. Lord Cranborne made a 
statement in the House on Tuesday of the reinforce- 
ments that have been and are to be sent out, but the 
weather will prevent active operations till next year. 
Colonel Swayne’s original force numbered 2,300 of 
whom 1,500 were Somali levies. He asked for goo 
“ further reliable troops”. The Government are send- 
ing two and a half thousand, which includes 270 men 
and 4 officers of the rst ‘Bombay Grenadiers, the 
2nd Bombay Grenadiers and 4oo men of the 23rd 
Bombay Rifles. With them will be sent six Maxims 
and acomplete field hospital. Even with these additions 
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tions the force will be small—under 5,000 men—and it 
would be of interest to know whether the modesty of 
Colonel Swayne’s request was due to his estimate of 
what he wanted or of what he could get. It is difficult 
to believe that such a force can be adequate to wear 
down a man who, whether mad or bad, has great 
numbers of men at his back whose weapons come from 
European factories. 








Turkey and the Powers-do not seem to think alike 
on frontier questions. The Porte has sent a circular 
note to complain of the bad policing of the Bulgarian 
frontier. The note is still being considered, and in the 
interval the Sultan has been reminded that Turkey 
itself is not impeccable in the matter of frontiers. 
The Aden frontier has so frequently been violated by 
Turkish soldiers that Sir Nicholas O’Connor not only had 
to draw the Sultan’s attention to the discourtesy but to 
threaten that if it continued, Indian troops would be 
called in to prevent further violation by force. The 
incident has perhaps been given more importance than 
it deserved ; but the local annoyance has been con- 
siderable and the quarter of the world is the cause of 
not a Jittle international jealousy. 


The question which Mr. Moon put to Lord Cranborne 
as to the date of the Russian communications with 
regard to Afghanistan was worth asking. The first 
request from Russia was sent on 6 February 1900. 
The date is important. On 24 January the ill-success 
of the attack on Spion Kop was known in Europe. 
On the Continent as in England the defeat there 
was accepted as news of the utmost gravity. It 
might have meant the surrender of Ladysmith and a 
rising in the Cape. It can scarcely be an accident 
that this season was selected by Russia to begin 
again her intrigues. Happily Spion Kop was the last 
of the grave mishaps. Less than three weeks after 
the Russian request came the news of the relief of 
Ladysmith, and this little insidious advance remained 
in its state of primal innocence. But the comparison of 
dates shows on what calculations diplom acy in Russia 
is apt to work. 


The action of M. Combes in prohibiting the use of the 
Breton language in the schools is a piece of very stupid 
and very old-fashioned spite. Ever since the first 
French Revolution linguistic peculiarities have spelled 
to the French Republican fanatic incivism against which 
war has been incessantly waged. No district has 
in this way suffered more than has Brittany, but the 
result is that to-day one million three hundred thousand 
people speak Breton as their mother tongue. The 
fanatics who rule France however have learned nothing 
and forgotten nothing. What they will effect will be 
that the French language will make less progress than 
ever in Brittany—as firstly provincial feeling will be 
aroused against it and secondly (as our Welsh experi- 
ence has shown) unless Breton is used as the vehicle for 
instruction, the Breton child will never properly under- 
stand the meaning of French words. Meanwhile Welsh 
and Irish Nationalists, among whom France to-day 
counts her best friends here, will be shocked with Gallic 
Philistinism. M. Jules Ferry acted more sensibly when 
he sent M. D’Arbois de Jubainville here to catalogue 
our Gaelic manuscripts. 


Steady progress has been made with the Education 
Bill in the House this week. Some important points 
have been settled as to the teachers. The consent of 
the local authority will be required for the dismissal of 
a teacher in a denominational ‘school, unless he is dis- 
missed on grounds connected with religious instruction. 
Then the Government intimated that the question of 
the employment of teachers on other than school 
work, such as organ playing and choir training, 
will be regulated in the next Code. But the 
most important change is that embodied in Mr. 
Hobhouse’s amendment, accepted by the Government, 
empowering managers to appoint assistant teachers 
without any regard to the religious requirements of the 
trust deed; this was a concession to {Nonconformist 
agitation. As to pupil teachers, the Government has 
inserted a provision empowering the local authority to 
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select, where there are more candidates than vacancies 
in a denominational school. On the whole, great as 
will be the educational advance under the Bill, it 
is increasingly evident that there is no ground 
for denominational enthusiasm. The denominational 
element is fining down so rapidly that we are 
more strongly convinced than ever that the better 
plan for religious teaching would have been to trust to 
the repeal of the Cowper-Temple clause with religious 
instruction according to the parent’s desire in all ele- 
mentary schools alike; and then there would be less, 
if any, need for a dual system of schools at all. Sir 
John Gorst pointed this out on Thursday. By the way 
Sir John’s admirable support of the Bill, far better 
than anything contributed by his successor, isa brilliant 
comment on the charge of disloyalty to those who got 
rid of him so freely levelled against Sir John Gorst. 


After a good deal of mere child’s play between Mr. 
Balfour and Sir Henry Campbell!l-Bannerman, the 
Nationalist Party got their chance on Monday of 
attacking the Irish administration of the Government. 
Mr. O’Brien moved the adjournment with more of froth 
than fury, once coming—to the exquisite joy of the 
other side—into collision in regard to the De Freyne 
estate with his own. Mr. Jasper Tully, who, though 
he has had the mishap to lie oa a plank bed and to be 
“coerced in every quarter of the House”, keeps intact 
his fund of drollery. The whole point is, Are the 
Government justified in intervening with exceptional 
law in those parts of Ireland where intimidation 
and boycotting, that cannot be quelled by the ordin- 
ary law, are more or less prevalent? Crime of 
the darker shade is very markedly absent from 
Ireland to-day, as Mr. Wyndham admits: that 
seems to tell against the Government policy: on 
the other hand Mr. Wyndham clearly believes 
that unless exceptional law is applied, intimidation 
and boycotting cannot be dealt with and will increase: 
and though Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, sleekly 
comfortable in life, may waive these aside as ‘‘ political 
offences” they are none the less most hurtful and 
dastardly. We are not without hope however that 
these offences will dwindle away and that Mr. Wyndham 
will presently be able to relax. For the rest, we note 
that the discussion was, as usual, full of clever, Parlia- 
mentary debating points. The earnest worker for 
Ireland is indeed well out of Parliament when these 
debates are taking place, and the regular party game 
being played. 


It is strange that it should never have occurred to Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman that unity in a party comes 
not from the avoidance of offence but the force of a 
common motive. At Edinburgh he made the mostengag- 
ing efforts to support the unity of the party and insisted 
that the motion proposed on the jaded theme should 
find no dissentient. The compliments he paid to Mr. 
Chamberlain were more polite than even the leaders of 
the Conservative party could compass ; and if he had one 
thrust at the Liberal League, it was concealed in a 
spoonful of suavity. There was a time when Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s name was canvassed for the post 
of Speaker and in that judicial position he might have 
earned golden opinions from all sorts of men. Buta 
leader needs other attributes than a Speaker. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman spoke of ‘the dead weight we 
are carrying in the House”. If the dead weight, the 
Liberal “‘passengers”’, are a check to the progress of 
the party, the fault lies with the stroke; and Mr. 
Wason’s “‘ conference to secure unity ” can only succeed, 
if it can discover some ‘‘born stroke” in place of 
an embarrassment of coaches. 


Mr. Asquith, with ‘‘a silver trowel of handsome 
design” that did not escape the curious eye of the 
reporters, laid the memorial stone of a new public 
library at West Ham on Wednesday. His view that 
public libraries are of greatest value to the nation is 
entirely sound, and he put it none too strongly. It is 
no small credit to West Ham that, though one of the 
poorest of Metropolitan boroughs—something ‘like 
three-fourths of its assessments are on premises of an 
annual value of £20 or less—it has adopted the Act. 
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But we fancy Mr. Asquith must have used much mid- 
night oil over ‘‘The Pleasures of Life” or ‘‘ The 
Hundred Best Books” the night before, or it may be 
one of Smiles’ works. Else why should he talk of Mr. 
Passmore Edwards ‘‘opening the very gateway of 
knowledge”? When he tells us ‘‘the railway came 
{to West Ham] and, as elsewhere, proved the most 
magical of transforming agencies” we feel sure it was 
Lord Avebury or Dr. Smiles he had been at. We 
make no doubt that Mr. Asquith has been cast down 
by the monstrous action of ‘‘one of the richest Metro- 
politan boroughs” in declining ‘‘the offer of a well- 
known public benefactor” who offered to build a library. 
But why not say Mr. Carnegie outright? The Liberal 
leaders seem inclined to veil the naked splendour of 
that name. What they can do when they like is illus- 
trated by Mr. Asquith’s sounding eulogy of Mr. 
Edwards and ‘‘the monuments of his enlightened 
munificence”. Jonson’s eulogy of Shakespeare pales 
before it. 


The meeting held at the Mansion House on Monday 
to discuss the needs of the Port of London was due to 
a memorial signed by the leading bankers, merchants 
and shipowners of the City. The urgency of the ques- 
tion is everywhere allowed. A Royal Commission has 
recently been sitting on the question, the Corporation 
had appointed a committee to consider the details of 
the scheme, and on Monday yet another committee 
was appointed. Its commission will be to study how 
the docks and waterways of the Thames may be 
brought into a condition of absolute efficiency and 
adequacy in order to meet the present and future 
requirements of the trade of the capital. This last 
committee is formed of thirty-four members, and the 
size of it increases the fear that this committee like the 
last may come to some tardy conclusion which will be 
accepted, in the way of the findings of Royal Com- 
missions, in lieu of reformation. The need is immediate, 
and there is nothing to hinder the settlement at least of 
the nature of the responsible authority. 


The London County Council has a set determina- 
tion to spoil the Embankment. On Tuesday they 
again decided to send up to Parliament a scheme 
for extending the tramway, which is to run down the 
new Street, across the Strand along the Embankment 
and over Westminster Bridge. As it is quite certain 
that the Lords have too much regard for the few beauties 
of London to permit this Philistine disregard of 
them, one can consider the motion with comparative 
equanimity. The Council has been venomously attacked 
on behalf of the ratepayers for the financial extrava- 
gance of the proposal; but if North and South London 
are in such need of communication the tramway should 
pay its way ; and for the betterment of London nothing 
is more needed than facility of communication. The 
fault is not in progressive finance. The danger of 
municipal government lies not in the irresponsible 
indulgence of the spendthrift spirit of which we have 
heard too much, but in the tendency to disregard 
the esthetic side of life. The House of Lords is 
perhaps the one place where ‘‘the untaught graces” 
are given their full value ; and the need of its influence 
in this direction increases directly with the advance of 
Board School education. 


One may be permitted to feel some chastened pleasure 
in the collapse of two schemes of the financiers, 
mostly from America, who have been struggling with 
each other over the foundations of London. One 
would have more pity for the Morgan group, if the title 
did not suggest a certain capacity for looking to its 
own interest. They have used some strong language 
of the withdrawal of the United Tramways Company 
and the consequent collapse of the scheme upon which 
the two companies had combined. In response the 
withdrawing company give an unctuously ethical reason 
for the wreck they have caused. Their action was due 
solely to a late discovery of where the true interests of 
the public lay, and they are now engaged in arranging 
the new scheme with the District Railway. It is not 
mecessary to believe overmuch either the abuse of one 
group or the self-commendation of the other. The 





important point is that time has been gained in which 
some comprehensive scheme may be thought out, that 
shall lay stress on the need of London not on the 
emolument of Mr. Yerkes and Mr. Morgan. 


On Wednesday Mr. Walter Long received an im- 
portant deputation which urged the appointment of a 
Commission or Parliamentary Committee to inquire into 
the powers now exercised by water companies and 
municipalities of taking water to the detriment of local 
interests ; also as to the prevention of waste of water 
on a large scole, and the pollution of rivers. The last 
of these questions is already being considered by a 
Commission, and we wonder that the deputation, who 
represented the County Councils Association, should 
have included it. Nor are we sure that it would 
be wise to do more to begin with than appoint 
a Commission or Committee to deal with the first- 
mentioned alone. It is of pressing importance. 
Most of the rivers round London and very many else- 
where have shrunk to an alarming extent or late years. 
We do not believe for a moment that the series of dry 
seasons accounts for this shrinkage, though without 
doubt it has had something to do with it. River after 
river in Kent and Hertfordshire has shrunk, whilst in 
parts of England remote from large towns many rivers 
have scarcely fallen away at all. The chalk is in the 
nature of a great sponge: if you draw water from it 
in large quantity and in one spot, the springs about, 
perhaps throughout the entire rain-catchment, are 
inevitably lowered. And yet a water company is never 
in need of an expert ready to swear that pumping does 
not affect the flow and level of the streams! 


In the way of women’s conference the Women 
Workers’ Conference in Edinburgh dissipated much of 
its energy on wide generalities ; but in the intervals 
some good things were said. There is truth as well as 
epigram in the expressed belief that the only two im- 
portant agents in emancipation during the last years of 
the century were the Universities and the bicycle. 
But perhaps the one point which is worth recovering 
on account of its immediate value from the expanse of 
theory is the sensible warning to women colonists. It 
is true enough that women are wanted in South Africa 
at least as much as men; but it will be altogether 
regrettable if women with the wrong training and of 
the wrong class go out. There is no need for women 
clerks, an army of workers which has increased by 
100 per cent. in the last few years. Nor is there need 
of domestic servants as under present conditions people 
are quite willing to use the Kaffirs who are well fitted 
for the work. What is required is a body of women of 
education and power to organise other servants. 
Happily there are signs that a good many such are 
ready to go; and it goes without saying that such 
immigrants will be of incomparable value to the next 
generation in the two colonies. 


At the International Conference on Tuberculosis in 
Berlin Professor Koch repeated the opinions he holds as 
to the non-transference of tuberculosis from animals to 
human beings which excited so much attention when 
they were first expressed at the London Congress. The 
further statement was made by Dr. Heron that since 
the original speech there had been in certain parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland a material relaxation of the 
law ; and that the relaxation had not been followed by 
any increase in the death-rate from tuberculosis. But 
Dr. Heron did not commit himself as to the actual fact 
of either clause of this statement. It may be gathered 
from the proceedings of the Conference that there is an 
open mind amongst the experts on this question ; and 
that the future history of it will be further research in 
an unbiassed spirit. At present it would not be wise to 
stop restrictive measures, even to save the money they 
cost and to spend it on convalescent homes and the 
improvement of dwellings as Dr. Koch thinks we might 
sately do. Ill housing has a great deal to do with the 
spread of tuberculosis ; and this is an idea which should 
appeal to those who are indifferent to the housing ques- 
tion, as tuberculosis is infectious. Dr. Koch also pointed 
out the anomaly of sterilising milk while we do not 
Sterilise butter, though on the present theory butter 
must be quite as dangerous. 
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A small and in itself unimportant accident occurred 
on the Great Eastern Railway on Tuesday last. The 
axle of a carriage snapped in two and it appeared that 
each compartment of the carriage contained twenty-two 
or twenty-three men. The case demands the notice of 
Parliament and the committees which are to settle the 
fate of the underground railway schemes. No railway 
company has made more consistent efforts than the 
Great Eastern to supply the needs of the district, but 
with the best possible organisation it is impossible 
in the space available to meet the demands of the 
suburban traffic. The best evidence that the company 
appreciate the needs of the neighbourhood lies in their 
support of a scheme, that was strangled some years ago 
by red tape, for building an underground railway which 
should have its terminus in Epping Forest. Piccadilly 
and Hammersmith can get along happily as they are, 
but the personal safety as well as comfort of thousands 
of working men demand an immediate escape from the 
East End into the clear air. 


Another of Wren’s churches is threatened: All 
Hallows, Lombard Street, is to be attacked, and of 
course, with its unvarying faithfulness to every Philistine 
ideal, the ‘‘ Times ” is anxious for the destruction. To 
the ‘‘ Times” and the Philistines for whom it speaks it 
is all a matter of money : how much is the site of the 
church worth? How much could be made in rent if 
offices took the place of a church! One day we shall 
find the ‘‘ Times”’ protesting against the waste involved 
in allowing S. Paul’s to occupy ground which might be 
producing so many pounds per inch. We are not sur- 
prised at Philistinism in the ‘‘ Times”, but we are sur- 
prised to find sheer vulgarity in one of its leaders, for the 
““Times” is markedly scrupulous in avoiding vulgarity. 
An avowed secularist organ would hardly describe the 
services of a church as a ‘‘ flourishing spiritual busi- 
ness”’, and an energetic clergyman as ‘‘ advertising his 
wares”, or the revenues of the church as “capital 
sunk ina business” and the ‘ results” (the ‘‘ Times” 
word for spiritual growth) as ‘‘ very dear at the price”. 
But perhaps this is Tonans’ conception of humour. 
It much resembles that of the worse specimens of 
junior clerks 


At the commencement of the week extreme dulness 
prevailed in Stock Markets, but on the conclusion of 
the fortnightly settlement a better tone was apparent. 
Opinions were divided upon the question as to how the 
statement concerning the Colonial Secretary’s intended 
early visit to South Africa should be regarded from a 
market point of view, but from the fact that Kaffirs 
were sold on the announcement it would appear that 
the majority of dealers looked upon it as a bear point, 
since the question of taxation may now remain in abey- 
ance for some time. The South African market, how- 
ever, met with some support later in the week, and the 
undertone is firm. At the annual general meeting of 
the Consolidated Goldfields of South Africa, which 
will be held on 12 November, the directors will recom- 
mend that a cash dividend at the rate of 25 per 
cent. per annum, free of income-tax, be paid on the 
2,000,000 ordinary shares, amounting to £500,000, 
leaving £1,675,927 to be carried forward. In addition 
to this, the company’s shares investments show on 
current market prices a further large unrealised profit. 
The report and accounts will be in the hands of the 
shareholders on Monday, 3 November. 


A feature of the markets was the {activity shown by 
Industrial Stocks, prominent amongst those being 
Allsopp issues (which marked a considerable advance 
on rumours of a pending amalgamation), and James 
Nelson and Sons shares. Coats shares were also in 
good request. The demand for Grand Trunk issues con- 
tinues, and the influential buying of the junior stocks 
seems to point to the belief that the Third Preference 
Stock will shortly again pay dividends, which it has 
not done since 1884. There is little of interest to note 
as to American Rails. A recovery has taken place in 
Home Railway Stocks where the public seem to be 
taking a little more interest, and Great Northern De- 
ferred and the Scottish Stocks were in good demand. 
Consols 923. Bank rate 4 per cent. (2 October). 


THE SITUATION IN CHINA. 


HE ‘‘Times’” revelation of Russia’s attitude in 
Manchuria; the murder of the British mission- 
aries in Hunan; and a certain Jack of confidence, to 
use no stronger word, in the validity of the new Com- 
mercial Treaty may give occasion to reflect whether 
the resettlement of affairs in China is so complete as 
diplomacy has seemed willing to believe. The question 
may even suggest itself as to the utility of placing on 
record undertakings which no one who has studied 
Russia’s drift towards the Pacific expected to be kept. 
A member of Chang Chi-Tung’s entourage is said 
to have expressed himself frankly to the effect 
that, as Russia had been promised Manchuria as a 
condition of upholding the Empress Dowager and 
dynasty, and had done so, the condition ought to be 
fulfilled; while a more recent remark by the ‘* Echo 
de Chine” that Russia had promised to evacuate 
Manchuria exactly as England promised to evacuate 
Egypt was anticipated, if we are not mistaken, in 
London some twelve months ago. An_ uncertain 
factor in the problem is the attitude of Japan; for 
Russia in Manchuria is in menacing proximity to Korea, 
and Russian ascendency in Korea is a contingency 
which Japan would certainly feel compelled to resist- 
Japan is scarcely likely however to have been more 
trustful than others and must have been prepared for 
the situation which Dr. Morrison depicts. British 
interests would be satisfied probably by the maintenance 
of the open door. Much of the antagonism, indeed, 
with which Russian aggrandisement is viewed arises 
from a conviction that her ascendency means 
the imposition of preferential tariffs designed to 
exclude English and foster Russian trade. So long 
as Manchuria is even nominally subject to China our 
commercial treaties with China will rule there ; and if 
Russia’s pledges deter her from overt annexation a 
measure of our purpose will have been obtained. It is 
a legitimate assumption, indeed, that the resources of 
Manchuria will be developed, and its trade consequently 
increased, more rapidly under Russian than under 
Chinese auspices and that British interests will gain 
rather than suffer, provided that differential duties be 
firmly opposed. 

Russian proceedings in Manchuria can at any rate be 
analysed and followed. The internal conditions of China 
offer a problem more interesting perhaps in one sense 
but in another more repellent because more obscure. 
The recent murder of our missionaries will scarcely 
surprise those whose associations with the East 
have led them to note the underlying forces which 
continue to exist, although their operations may appear 
to have been temporarily calmed. Hunan was for years 
considered the most anti-foreign province in the Empire. 
It was the centre from which denunciations of mission- 
aries emanated: it is the home of Chou Han to whom 
a Jeading part in the diffusion of the literature which 
incited the riots of ten years ago was ascribed. Of 
new religions as a novel proposition the Chinese are 
probably more tolerant than any other people. But 
the missionary question has many sides, and it will be 
well if this fresh incident invests the article pledging 
Great Britain to join in a commission to investigate it 
with something more than academic respect. 

The murder of Messrs. Bruce and Taylor seems to 
have been prompted by a belief that they were selling 
poisonous medicines which produced cholera ; and here 
we must remember that the Chinese believe in witchcraft 
and its attendant nostrums as implicitly as did our 
ancestors some centuries ago. Itis not long in the 
life of a nation since the vast majority of men and 
women in these islands believed that people could be 
dene to death by sticking pins into a wax image or 
could be subjected to untold misfortune by the glance 
of an evil eye. If the Grand Turk had chosen that 
period to flood England with Mohammedan missionaries 
who insisted on buying land and building mosques 
wherever they chose, it is not inconceivable that the 
then current belief in sorcery and other strange crimes 
might have been directed somewhat energetically 
against intruders who were bent on overthrowing the 
national creed. It has been affirmed however by men 
well qualified to judge that the local officials can pre- 
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vent such outbreaks in China if they choose ; and the 
foreign Ministers exacted the issue last year of an 
edict which was subsequently noted in the Protocol 
declaring Provincial officials of all grades responsible 
for order in their respective districts, and threatened 
immediate dismissal in case of new troubles not 
immediately repressed, the authors of which had not 
been punished. Prince Ching appears to have repre- 
sented to Sir Ernest Satow that the guilty parties 
had been punished in the present case, and it is con- 
ceivably quite true that one or more of the actual 
rioters has lost his head. But a military official who 
shut his door in Mr. Lowis’ face, when the latter sought 
refuge from the mob, remains at large and Sir Ernest 
has rightly and naturally declined to attend an imperial 
reception until this man and his fellows have been 
dealt with in accordance with their crime. It is an 
unfortunate corollary of the policy which permitted the 
return of the Empress Dowager and her clique to 
Peking and power that officials who stood by assenting 
to, if they did not instigate, the murder of missionaries, 
during the late outbreak, were allowed to escape with 
nominal banishment which is known to mean, in many 
cases, honourable residence among their friends. The 
present incident may furnish a commentary, and an 
illustration of the different lights in which foreign and 
Chinese Governments occasionally interpret written 
undertakings. 

We confess to retaining a full measure of the appre- 
hension expressed in the SarurDay Review of 2 August 
as to the practical results of the Commercial Treaty, 
which was then foreshadowed and was actually 
signed on 5 September last. Sir James Mackay has 
expressed himself sanguine as to the intention of the 
Chinese to carry out, and to pursue, the reforms which 
it schedules. But Sir James’ experience of China dates 
only from last year ; whereas there are many who re- 
member the Chinese promising—and failing to perform 
—most of the conditions which they have now glee- 
fully scheduled afresh. Those who recall for instance 
Lord Elgin’s conviction that he had settled the 
Inland Transit question by Article 28 of the Treaty 
of Tientsin may doubt whether the very complicated 
Article 8 with its sixteen sections and numerous 
explanatory paragraphs will prove more efficacious 
than that earlier attempt at a time when Peking 
had not yet discovered the extricative and_ recoil- 
ing properties of loans. Mr. Archibald Little, whose 
knowledge of the Chinese and of trade in the 
Yangtze Valley and Szechuen is probably unsur- 
passed, has given it (in a letter which appeared in the 
‘* North China Herald” of 25 June) as his experience 
that lekin and the so-called ‘‘ destination ” tax together 
rarely equal and never exceed 5 per cent.—making, 
with the import duty, 10 per cent. against the 123 of 
the proposed import duty and surtax by which Sir James 
Mackay pledges us to purchase exemption. ‘‘ As every- 
one who has had experience of lekin knows however 
{Mr. Little continues) it is not the amount of the lekin 
we suffer from, it is the delay caused by examination of 
our goods, and the frequent injury caused by such 
examination by the salt and opium lekin stations as well 
as by the numerous stations of the foreign customs that 
so seriously hamper our trade.’”’ The new treaty 
certainly abolishes the term lekin; and promises to 
abolish the barriers for its collection ; but it retains the 
salt and opium stations and fails to explain how those 
stations are to detect whether a boat is smuggling salt 
Or opium except by examining her-cargo. One of the 
chief reasons, it is now recognised, for the failure of Lord 
Elgin’s stipulation that the payment of 24 per cent. in 
commutation of transit dues should free goods through- 
out the Empire from further charge was that it omitted 
to provide that this tax should go into the Provincial 
Exchequers in lieu of dues which were admittedly theirs. 
Sir James Mackay has tried to rectify that omission— 
not bya treaty clause as its importance would deserve— 
but by an annex in which the Chinese commissioners 
say they have memorialised the Throne to the effect 
that as a portion of the revenue of the different pro- 
vinces is reserved for their local expenditure, it is 
‘‘necessary to... issue an edict... directing the 
Board of Revenue to find out what proportion of the 
provincial revenues derived from lekin of all kinds. . . 














each province has hitherto had to remit, and what pro- 
portion it has been entitled to retain, so that... 
due apportionment may be made” &c. One more 
familiar perhaps than Sir James Mackay with the 
ways of Peking might be reminded of a little fable 
about two cats which being unable to agree about 
dividing a piece of cheese laid the matter before a 
monkey. The monkey took to himself a pair of scales, 
divided the cheese into two pieces and proceeded to 
weigh them one against the other—but finding them 
unequal bit a piece alternately off each under pretence 
of trying to equalise them—till the cats seeing their 
cheese in danger of disappearing altogether begged 
him not to give himself any more trouble but to give 
them what remained; whereupon the monkey crammed 
the final morsel into his own mouth as his fee for 
adjudication and bade them both good morning. The 
chief difference in the present case is that there are 
several cats, which will increase the difficulty of adjust- 
ment and facilitate the acquisitions of Peking. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S MISSION. 


Six weeks ago it seemed as though Lord Milner 

must come to England again to give Mr. 
Chamberlain the information which only the ‘‘man on 
the spot” can get. A fresh conference between the 
Colonial Secretary and the High Commissioner seemed 
the only effective way of dealing with the awkward 
situation in the Cape Colony which had arisen out of 
the refusal to suspend the Constitution, and with the 
state of tension into which the gold industry had been 
thrown by the uncertainty prevailing as to the fiscal 
treatment of the new colonies by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Mr. Chamberlain’s present plan improves upon 
this proposal. The information with which Lord 
Milner would have supplied him he will now be able 
to obtain for himself at first hand. 

The main lines of British policy in South Africa have 
been laid down by the logic of events. For the imme- 
diate administration of the Dutch population there is 
Lord Milner’s watchword—Never again. For the 
future relationship of England with South Africa there is 
the Fox principle—the basis of our colonial policy since 
1791—‘‘ The only method of retaining distant colonies 
with advantage is to enable them to govern themselves”. 
Not only so, but the results of those inquiries into the 
social and physical conditions of South Africa, which it 
was happily found possible to conduct in spite of the 
protraction of the war, are ready to hand. Owing to 
the fact that the Dutch are settled on the land while the 
English have collected in the towns and on the mines, 
the two races of colonists have been kept apart, and 
practically the whole of the country population of South 
Africa is hostile to English ideas, if not to English 
rule. In order to break down ‘his artificial line of 
cleavage and to convert the Dutch to loyalty, a British 
population must be settled on the land side by side with 
the Dutch. But before British agricultural emigrants 
can be introduced in anything like sufficient numbers, 
the cultivable area of South Africa must be largely in- 
creased, and the productiveness of the cultivated areas 
in existence must be stimulated. Nature provides all 
the material elements necessary for the development 
and the extension of the habitable area of South Africa. 
What is wanted, as Mr. Willcocks’ report has shown, 
is a common system of water storage and irrigation for 
all South Africa west of the Drakenberg. This, together 
with the extension of the railways, will provide ample 
homes for British immigrants without displacing the 
Dutch. The task of giving water to South Africa is 
easier than the task of giving water to Egypt; yet the 
closing of the sluices of the great Nile reservoir at 
Assuan shows that this latter task has at length been 
successfully accomplished. The fusion of the two 
races by the agency of British agricultural settle- 
ments is, therefore, closely connected with the 
physical regeneration of South Africa by irrigation. 
But both processes depend for their accomplishment 
upon the prosperity of the gold industry on the 
Randt. Even in the matter of water supply, Mr. 
Willcocks tells us, the gold industry has the first claim. 
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‘‘The prosperity and well-being of every interest, not 
only in the Transvaal, but in South Africa generally, 
will depend on the prosperity of the Randt, certainly 
for the next fifty years. Though my life has been spent 
in the execution of irrigation projects and the further- 
ance of agricultural prosperity, I feel that under the 
special conditions prevailing in South Africa, the 
suggestion of any course other than the obvious one of 
first putting the Randt mines on a sound footing as far 
as their water supply is concerned would have constituted 
mea bigot. Ten acres of irrigable land in the Mooi or 
Klip River valleys with Johannesburg in the full tide of 
prosperity will yield as good a rent as forty acres with 
Johannesburg in decay.” Not less certain is it that 
from an administrative point of view the interests of 
South Africa as a whole must be put before the 
interests of any single colony. The first necessity for 
the successful execution of the measures necessary for 
the material prosperity of South Africa—irrigation, 
immigration, railway extension and the cheapening of 
the necessaries of life—is the creation of a central 
authority. Federal union is, of course, the admitted 
goal of South African statesmanship ; but, pending 
the creation of a federal system, all the powers of a 
federal authority inseparable from the execution of 
these measures ought to be concentrated in the 
office of the High Commissioner. It is just here 
where the neglect to suspend the Cape Constitution 
has told with fatal effect. By maintaining the 
existing Cape Constitution against the will of the 
great majority of the Loyalist members of the Cape 
Legislature, we have placed half of European South 
Africa under the contrel of an authority—the Bond- 
ridden Cape Parliameut—which has shown itself not 
merely jealous of but actively hostile towards Lord 
Milner, the representative of the Imperial Government 
and the chief agent of Imperial policy. After a war of 
two and a half years, waged at a cost of £200,000,000 
to establish the supremacy of England, we have care- 
lessly handed back half of European South Africa to 
the control of the Dutch. If anyone has not yet suffi- 
ciently realised the fact, we would refer him to the 
report of the Chairman of the Committee of the Cape 
Parliament appointed to inquire into the alleged dis- 
loyal practices of the Bond during the war. This 
Committee has found that such an inquiry is impos- 
sible, for the simple reason that it would involve an 
examination of the conduct of every member of the 
Cape Legislature who is also a member of the Bond, 
and it has therefore asked to be discharged. 

It is in respect of these two questions—the suspen- 
sion question and the proposed assignment of part of 
the cost of the war to the Trahsvaal—that the public 
interests will be most conspicuously furthered by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s visit to South Africa. Whatever deci- 
sions he may form as to these matters, after he has 
studied the actual circumstances on the spot, will be 
final. Possibly Mr. Chamberlain’s decisions will not 
differ greatly—if at all—from the recommendations that 
Lord Milner would have made. But the country will 
acquiesce in judgments which Mr. Chamberlain can say 
are the result of his own personal observation, when 
it might have questioned such judgments based solely 
upon the advice of Lord Milner. 











GREEK AT OXFORD. 


Bist? advocates of the old and the new learning are 

to have a pitched battle in Congregation during 
the present Oxford term. Two resolutions which are 
to be proposed would, if carried, enable a student to 
take a degree without being obliged at any point of his 
academic life to pass an examination in Greek. To 
some small extent Responsions guides the curriculum 
of the public schools, and if a man may dispense 
with Greek in Responsions it follows that he may be 
free of it in the subsequent examinations as well as 
at school. It is proposed that candidates shall 
not be required to offer both Greek and Latin in 
Smalls : and that either Greek or Latin must be offered 
with French or German. Though this leaves an 
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option between Latin and Greek it may be taken as 
agreed that the object is to eliminate Greek and 
substitute for it one of the modern languages mentioned. 
What is to be gained by this substitution? Neither 
French nor German nor any other modern language 
can rank with either of the classical languages as an 
instrument of real education. It is not under any such 
pretence that Greek is to be waived aside, and the 
persons who are trying to bring about the change do not 
deny its superiority. In addition to the advantages that 
Latin and Greek have over modern languages merely 
as ancient languages not embarrassed with unsettled 
questions of modern history and politics, Greek has, 
in itself as a language, an intrinsic superiority over 
every possible rival. It is not necessary to go 
over the old ground again to show what these ad- 
vantages are, as there is no real dispute about the 
matter. The objections really made against Greek are 
that the time and labour bestowed on it, if a standard 
of excellence is not attained beyond that fixed by 
Responsions, might be more profitably applied to some 
other subject. It would be difficult to deny that the 
student who has no more Greek scholarship than he 
finds sufficient for Smalls is not to be regarded as 
exemplifying in his culture the peculiar merits of a 
thorough discipline in Greek. Yet many who have 
been compulsorily kept at Greek for many years do 
not get beyond this abortive stage. The students 
who have other aims than the study of classics as 2 
special study pass on to their real pursuits leaving 
their Greek at this point very gladly: as gladly as 
they would have let it entirely alone if the plan of 
University studies had allowed them. 

Probably if the methods of teaching Latin and Greek 
were different the results in these languages might 
be, as Professor Postgate has been saying in the 
‘‘Fortnightly Review” for this month, very much 
better. As it is the would-be substituters of French 
or German point derisively to the fact that the 
particular educational value of Greek is in practice 
rarely conferred by its study in schools and at 
the University. Granting this, what do they want 
to do but substitute admittedly inferior languages 
which would not be in the least degree better 
taught than are Latin and Greek at present? If the 
object is to make them as good educational instruments 
as their nature allows them to be, it is as necessary 
to improve the method of teaching them as of teach- 
ing Greek; one would be as easy or as difficult 
to reform as the other; and in the result the Greek 
discipline might as well be kept for whatever it is 
worth. But the real attraction to those who wish for 
French or German instead of Greek is that they are 
supposed to be so much more practical. With school- 
masters as with the public that is at the bottom of all 
the dissatisfaction against Greek, and the booming of 
French and German. Greek does not offer so many 
commercial advantages. But whatever advantages of 
this kind French and German may have—and why not 
Spanish, or Russian, or Italian ?—the University is not 
the proper place in which those peculiar merits can be 
obtained. We will leave out of account the argument 
that a University ought not to be a commercial or 
technical institution, and speak of it as having commer- 
cial and technical faculties in which French and German 
might be of practical use. Even for this purpose 
French and German cannot be effectually taught at 
Oxford. Those who want them for this use must go 
to the countries where they are spoken and learn them 
there. Nothing else is practical enough; and the 
student who substitutes French or German for Greek in 
Smalls with this view will find himself no better 
off than if he had spent the time over Greek or Latin. 
So that neither for educational nor for practical ends do 
we see what is to be gained by making a modern 
language compulsory instead of Greek. 

Latin would in practice under such a scheme as is 
proposed remain the one language for the purpose of 
that linguistic training which must always remain the 
base rock of school education. But there still has to 
be considered what other subject shall take the place of 
the dropped Greek; meaning by this of course in the 
quantitative and not the qualitative sense. In the 
latter sense there would be little meaning in a com- 
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parison of Greek with any other language subject such 
as French or German which, as we have said, is a totally 
useless substitution. But there is in the study of science 
a means of mental discipline which has never yet been 
appreciated at its full value by teachers who adhere to 
the traditional subjects of education. The earlier 
advocates of the teaching of science such as Tyndall 
and Huxley pleaded for it on the ground of its educa- 
tional value. Later supporters of it have been carried 
away by the prevailing cry for the teaching of practical 
subjects ; for something which would pay in a business 
sense or at a professional examination. That is not at 
all the object of the suggestion that instead of intro- 
ducing French or German into Responsions the addi- 
tional subject to be offered to take the place of the 
eliminated Greek should be a science subject. 

From a purely educational point of view the conjunc- 
tion of Latin with the thorough study of wisely selected 
science subjects would be a far more efficient instrument 
than the proposed combination of Latin and French 
or German. The imagination, the judgment, precision 
of thought, precision of statement, accuracy as to 
facts, the habit of applying the test of reality to all 
views, theories, and hypotheses, are cultivated by the 
serious study of science almost by what we may call 
mere contact with its subject matter. As to the value 
of this subject matter we wish to do no more than refer 
to its supreme importance as including a range of facts 
of which one cannot be ignorant without incapacitat- 
ing oneself for thinking on many of the most serious 
problems of modern life. Yet there is an absolutely 
appalling ignorance of them amongst well-educated 
people ; and they have been ignored or at most treated 
casually owing to the almost exclusively literary train- 
ing which has alone been regarded as education. They 
have come, somewhat late, to be recognised as of 
value for other purposes than education; and the 
danger is that they should be disregarded and treated 
contemptuously by those who rightly contemn the 
demand of a place for scientific studies in the education 
curriculum because they are useful in the narrow utili- 
tarian sense of the word. The utilitarianism which the 
true educationist requires is that of the method which 
gives an efficient mental training so that future acquisi- 
tion of knowledge becomes merely an easy exercise of 
faculty. The number and variety of subjects are of no 
importance; the important point is that afew well selected 
should be thoroughly studied. Apart from a certain 
amount of information which must come in the course 
of school teaching, almost any subject has in itself 
the potentiality of an efficient means of mental dis- 
cipline. In the study of science there is a disciplinary 
method which would not be superfluous as would be the 
addition of French or German to Latin. 


THE LITERARY ASPIRANT. 


Rey. eae journalism has done one good thing. By 

reducing literature to terms of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, calculated at the rate of so many shillings to 
the inch, it has largely cleared away that ridiculous 
social nuisance—the literary aspirant; suppressed him 
by sucking him in. The aspirant without an aspirate, as 
he more often was, is engulfed in the maw of the snippet 
press, and whether he thrives there or dies is seldom 
heard of again. To-day, Arthur Rhodes, Diana of the 
Crossways’ protégé, would undoubtedly send ‘‘ pars” 
to Messrs. Harmsworth or Sir George Newnes, and 
occasionally getting one in and getting paid for it, 
would see himself already crowned with literary laurel, 
and to the end of his days would never do anything but 
write snippets. He would be one of ten thousand others 
and would never more be heard of any more than 
he would be missed. That is an admirable social 
diversion, and sound economic reform. So that even 
we are able to put one good thing, the only one it is to 
be feared, to the credit of snippet journalism. If a 
young shopman, a junior clerk, an ambitious mechanic, 
chooses to get his living by writing paragraphs instead 
of following his orthodox occupation, it does not matter 
very much. Of course, he will be a lost soul intel- 
lectually, but he wou!d probably be intellectually lost, if 














| hedid anything else. If all day long you do nothing but 


copy figures, or tot them up, or take down letters in 
shorthand, you can hardly be intellectually alive. But 
there it is: progress has required that a vast number 
of humans should merely be machines: and in our 
supremity of civilisation we all agree that it must 
be so, and we gayly wash our hands of it: nor do 
the victims, the human machines, object in the 
least. Most of them are exceedingly anxious to 
be nothing but machines. So that the shopman 
and clerk turned paragraphist have so far not suffered. 
And at any rate it is much better to get a living 
by writing to the yard-measure than to fail to get a 
living by drivelling about poetry, puling about fame, 
sacrificing life on the altar of literature, hanging on 
to patrons’ or patronesses’ skirts, an outsider perpetu- 
ally hovering round sets and circles where nothing gives 
him the smallest right of entry except his own bastard 
ambition ; infinitely elated once or twice a year because 
admitted on sufferance to sit at table, or under, with 
distinguished people, depressed to the very dregs of 
degradation because unrecognised the next day: his 
supposed successful career meaning only the burdening 
of the world with another inferior author, real success 
being his return to the desk or the counter in disgust at 
failure ; the usual end death ina garret. What acon- 
trast is all this to the humility of Charles Lamb and his 
plaintive farewell to the counting-house which he had 
served not the less steadily because he was winning 
immortality elsewhere. 

This kind of career at one time seemed to be thought 
interesting. Some people apparently discovered romance 
in this abject waste of life solely because the wastrel 
dubbed himself an author, or a would-be author. Con- 
trariwise, if a literary man who was paying his way 
threw over authorship and posed as a merchant but 
failed, so far from admiring him, those people would 
have howled at him, and sneered at his failure. At 
one time people had an unaccountable way of associa- 
ting fame and distinction pre-eminently with writing. 
The insignificant and obscure person who thought he 
felt noble ambitions springing in his soul invariably 
turned to authorship; while those who should have 
kicked him out of his folly smiled on him and his 
aspirations, not that there was much sunshine to fruc- 
tification in the smile. But the literary aspirant was 
interesting to fashion, and not at all the less so for 
dying in the gutter. Romantic: they said; another 
sacrifice to literature ! 

We have have always felt that Diana of the Cross- 
ways was extremely wrong in her petting and patroni- 
sing of Arthur Rhodes; and Tom Redworth in his 
instinctive dislike of the youth and in getting him away 
from literature to a secretaryship showed his character 
perhaps more clearly than in anything else he does or 
says in the whole book. A sensible and able man, such 
as Tom Redworth, was bound to feel impatient con- 
tempt for Arthur Rhodes. But Redworth made one 
mistake: he objected to having poets for clerks; there 
is never any danger of that; he should have objected to 
having clerks for poets. Arthur is so fine a portrait 
of the type that it is best for our purpose merely to 
name him ; and every reader will recognise our aspirant. 
The lawyer’s clerk who thinks himself a poet, whom his 
lady patron pats on the back and calls a genius, the 
prig who in the society ot his betters whines and tries 
epigrams because the critics had not praised his book 
(‘‘ Jehoiakim Sneer” well deserved the Hon. Percy 
Dacier’s stare), the driveller who makes love to his lady 
patron, ‘‘blissfully athirst, untroubled by a hope”; 
‘‘she was his foam-borne goddess”. It is not easy to 
imagine a more miserable figure than that made by 
Arthur Rhodes: and he is the literary aspirant to the 
life. 

The truth is that literary aspirations should mercilessly 
be crushed: the only rational advice to give to any 
one, especially a young man, who talks of giving up 
work of any kind for literature is ‘‘don’t”. That 
advice can never do any harm: he who has it in him 
to accomplish real literature will accomplish it. It is 
not literature that moves the youthful aspirant ; it is a 
morbid idea of fame, a false notion of elevation of 
some kind, glory over his former mates; and this 
feeling is not to be compared even to the rather un- 
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wholesome and yeasty yearning of the young Carlyle. 
After expressing wonder in one of his letters whether 
he had genius or no he adds ‘‘but I have unrest 
enough to serve a parish”. The youthful aspirant has 
nothing he really wants to say, but he itches to be say- 
ing something. As Georges Sand suggests; he is 
simply amalade. The itch to write wants a cold douche. 
Let him do something, know something, feel some- 
thing, if possible think something: the last thing he 
need trouble himself about is writing. And that is 
also the way he will trouble others least. 


————— 


OLDER EDINBURGH. 
II. 


[2 was paradoxical that Edinburgh with its obser- 
vances of the Mosaic ritual had always prided 
itself on its intelligent criticism of the drama. One 
remembers the tremendous battle over John Home’s 
‘“‘Douglas”’, when Jupiter Carlyle led for the defence 
and won a hard-fought contest, after censures in the 
high Ecclesiastical Courts. Dr. Morris of ‘‘ Peter’s 
Letters”’ writes that Edinburgh audiences professed 
themselves more fastidious than those of the metro- 
polis. Some forty years ago the theatre had fallen 
somewhat into disrepute, and on ordinary occasions 
was little frequented, even by folks of fashion belonging 
to the more liberal Episcopalian Communion. The 
chief patrons of the boxes and stalls were fast youths 
who looked in, at half-price, after dinner. Yet the 
glories of the earlier generation had not been altogether 
eclipsed: old playgoers still remembered the days, 
when the Sheriff of Selkirk beamed on the performances 
of John Siddons and his sister; and their relative 
Murray was still running the ‘‘ Royal” which stood 
on the site of the present Post Office. There was 
the rival house at ‘‘the head of the Leith Walk”, 
frequently burned down, but always rising from its 
ashes. Murray, with his portly figure, made an 
admirable Falstaff. It was his presentation of the 
knight in the ‘‘Merry Wives of Windsor”, which 
gave me an abiding love for Shakespeare, and made 
Herne’s oak and its surroundings holy ground. Even 
more vivid are recollections of the nights when old 
Mackay was engaged to star it. To all seeming, the 
veteran was as fresh as at his début, when the author 
of ‘Rob Roy” sent him a bank note, enclosed in a 
letter of congratulation and advice. He was inimitable 
in the portly Baillie of the Sautmarket, but perhaps 
even better as Peter Peebles. The man must be a 
great comedian who brings down the house, with a 
couple of insignificant words, emphasised by a lifting 
of the eyebrows: and 1 can never forget the effect of 
his ‘‘Black Colin”, when the billet announcing 
General Campbell’s approach is brought to the startled 
conspirators. It was pregnant with grim suggestion 
of scaffolds, confiscation, and exile. In lighter vein 
he made another astounding hit, in his address to the 
Quaker: ‘‘ Lord mend your eyesight neighbour, that 
dinna ken grey hairs frae a tow wig.” But if those 
veterans were soon to vanish, they had been giving 
hints to illustrious successors. The mantle of Murray, 
the tragedian, had fallen on Irving, though I never 
remember seeing him act. But there was a young 
comedian who became at once a popular favourite, 
doing more than any man to fill the house, and 
his name was Toole. Perhaps the Artful Dodger 
was his favourite part; when he let his humorous 
extravagances run riot he was applauded to the echo, 
when he gagged a discrétion. I remember how, 
setting possibilities and conventionalities at defiance, 
he would bend over the front of the prisoner’s dock 
to lecture the worthy magistrate ‘‘as a father”. 
in screaming farce, when indifferently supported, he 
would carry the whole burden lightly on his shoul- 
ders. And talking of farce, I recollect the début of 
one of the first of the aristocrats who took to the 
stage as a profession. Though not greatly gifted, Sir 
William Don made a decided hit, for there was novelty 
in the appearance of a ruined baronet. He was the 
heir of Sir Alexander, apropos of whose post mortem 














Scott remarked, ‘‘odd enough to have a man, probably 
a friend of two days before, slashing at your heart like 
a bullock’s”. Sir William made the most of his physi- 
cal advantages. Standing six feet three or so, with 
long legs like a pair of compasses, he could always 
fetch the gallery by playing the inebriate and making 
idiotic snatches ata glove lying on the ground. More- 
over he had married an actress as short as he was 
long, and the bride brought the absurd contrast as her 
portion for she literally played up to her husband. 

Forty years ago there were still survivals of the older 
manners. When Colonel Mannering visited Edinburgh, 
a cadie guided him to Pleydell’s lodgings and after- 
wards to Clerihew’s, and Pleydell put Dominie Sampson 
in charge of another cadie. The cadies, like the 
Gallegans who were the water-carriers of Madrid, were 
a Highland guild, with some of the barbaric virtues, 
but with neither morals nor principles. They sold 
themselves body and soul to their employer for the 
time, and charged themselves with the most questionable 
missions, asking no questions. They knew every close 
and darksome den in the old town, and as it was their 
business to gather scandalous gossip they were the most 
serviceable of spies—and worse. No Figaro was more 
tactful in conveying a billet-doux, and the fraternity was 
always able and ready to help each other When 
society shifted to the new town, with its lightsome 
thoroughfares and severe respectability, their occupation 
was well-nigh gone. But as Scott speaks of stray 
survivors of the old Town Guard of the Porteous riot 
flitting spectre-like round the statue of King Charles in 
Parliament Close, so forty years ago there were repre- 
sentatives of the cadies in the light porters. They 
carried bundles of law papers for the writers, or carpet 
bags for casual tourists. With leathern straps on their 
shoulders they lounged on benches at street corners ; 
they spoke broken Scotch with a strong Gaelic accent, 
and in their weather-beaten faces you could see that 
whether business were brisk or slack they were good 
customers to the publics. But the veritable cadie, in 
place of carrying messages or guiding strangers, had 
betaken himself to carrying golt clubs. Golt was the 
solitary distraction in which men of any age or profes- 
sion could indulge without losing caste or credit. I 
dare to say the Lord President might have played a 
round with the Moderator of Assembly without letting 
himself down. Still on Bruntsfield Links, sacred from 
building operations, and overlooked by Heriot’s 
Hospital, burghers as grave as ‘‘Jingling Geordie” 
might be seen doing the daily round in scarlet coats 
bleached by sun and storm. No one that I ever heard 
of played on Leith Links, where James Duke of York 
used to take his pleasure, as tradition was still proud 
to tell. Musselburgh was the great resort, and as 
golf was not so popular a game as curling, the Jinks in 
those days, save on a Saturday, were seldom over- 
crowded. I cannot say so much for the parlour at 
Mrs. Forman’s, near Drummore, so often mentioned 
in Carlyle’s Reminiscences, where each party on its 
rounds made a point of lunching on the simple fare of 
grilled haddocks and eggs. But even those pro- 
fessionals who indulged in golf were bound by the 
proprieties. One blazing summer day—there are hot 
days in the Lothians—I cast my coat and gave it to the 
cadie to carry. I attracted more attention in an hour 
than I had ever done in a year’s walking of the Parlia- 
ment House. 

The worst of it for an aspiring young advocate was 
that he lived under the microscope and ‘had to be 
hypercritical in spite of himself. He was on show in 
the Parliament House from nine to one, which was by no 
means unamusing. It was and is a sort of Paul’s Walk, 
where all manner of business is transacted. There was 
abundance of bright talk, an excellent library, all the 
latest publications and journals, with the chimerical 
hope of being hired and briefed. It was tantalising when 
a solicitor dropped your arm after friendly talk to hold 
business converse with a brother of the gown, but 
there was always the chance of your genius being re- 
cognised. There was none of the weary waiting in 
lonely chambers as in London. At one you were per- 
mitted to go free, if your business was not engrossing. 
All the same you were supposed to be reading in your 
rooms, and the professional public had its eye on you. 
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if fond of horse exercise, and the environs are singularly 
seductive, you dared not for your life ride down Princes 
Street. A day with the hounds meant professional con- 
demnation, and I might use a stronger word. On 
Saturdays only you enjoyed a legitimate half holiday, 
and I recollect a gaunt old judge, bound in shrivelled 
parchment, bidding me one bright afternoon, go and 
have a good walk, as I must want it after the study of 
the week. The absurdity made me burst out laughing, 
and to this hour I cannot be sure whether he spoke 
** sarcastic”’ or no. 

Apropos of cadies, I mentioned Clerihew’s, and every- 
one remembers Colonel Mannering’s amazement when 
he caught Pleydell presiding at high jinks in that 
pandemonium of roasting and grilling. Great lawyers 
had long ceased to frequent Clerihew’s where once 
it had been their habit to hold consultations. But there 
was still a sublimated Clerihew’s in the Flesh Market, 
the only place to get a genuine Scotch dinner in 
perfection. The approaches were as little allur- 
ing as the name of the locality. To put it 
bluntly, you needed a strong stomach to face them, 
and indeed this was indispensable for the feasting to 
follow. But it was a decent house when you were over 
the threshold, and many a pleasant memory associates 
itself with the dingy curtained dining-room. It was all 
the better if you sent your own wine, but the brands 
of stronger liquors were unexceptionable. The menu 
was admirable and left safely to the landiord. You 
began with cock-a-leekie or barley broth: there were 
crappit heads, salmon or sea-trout: sheep’s-heads 
followed by steaks sent up hot and hot, winding up 
with marrow-bones and toasted cheese. But the grand 
feature of the banquet was the haggis; the gush of 
balmy fragrance at the insertion of the knife would 
have given an appetite under the ribs of death. The 
secret of judicious excess was an occasional chasse 
of whisky. Once when entertaining English guests, 
giving one of them his directions, I had asked him to 
order dinner. The dinner was served en regle, till a 
haggis came up—a pitiful abortion, the size of an apple. 
The host appeared in answer toa peremptory summons. 
The apology came before speechless indignation found 
voice. ‘‘Lord bless me sir, gin I had only known it 
was you. They told me there were to be Englishers, 
and I kenned weel they would never settle the haggis 
wi’ a dram”. All the same, we were indebted to those 
Englishers for a hint which would have been priceless 
to Heliogabalus. They had lunched late and heavily, 
and were in despair in the prospect of the impending 
dinner. In the interval they chanced to take a Turkish 
bath, and they walked from it to the Scottish banquet 
with appetites that left nothing to desire. 


ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


A LONDONER’S AUTUMN. 


Toe SBODY. has been complaining of the present 

year, and not unreasonably. How many well- 
earned and longed-for holidays it has spoiled! How 
many days of enforced hard work have its piercing 
winds and cheerless skies rendered more than ordinarily 
trying! In a couple of months we shall have said 
good-bye to it, and there will be little sadness in the 
farewell. We said good-bye to the spring without 
regret, for indeed there was no spring. We said good- 
bye to the summer without regret, for indeed there was 
no summer. It seems that now we shall say good-bye 
to the autumn without regret, for who will dream of 
calling it ‘‘ season of mellow fruitfulness, close bosom- 
friend of the maturing sun”? The corn-fields never 
ripened to gold. The apples never reddened in the 
orchards. The very blackberries on the hedgerows for 
all their promised profusion hang there still stunted. 
The best we can say of this poor year of ungrace is 
that the green leaves have stayed somewhat longer on 
the trees. But then in autumn it is not green leaves 
that we look for. 

It is a poor business, however, this grumbling at 
fate, and a man does well to purge himself of it 
speedily. For after all in her worst moods nature has 
always delights enough at hand. Ifshe is not in one of 











her large and gracious moods, magnificent and profuse, 
at least what delicious passages and details of beauty 
the quiet and discerning eye never fails to find in her. 
If the sun does not shine, what loveliness there is in the 
delicate varying greys of the landscape! If the leaves 
fall green and pallid, what unspeakably rich sprays, 
mottled with purple and crimson, hang here and there 
on the bramble bushes, perhaps the more appreciated 
that we must needs look for them! If the birds are 
quiet and rare, what a peculiar delight it is once or 
twice in our walk to catch a robin on some bare twig 
silhouetted against the sky in his rich winter coat, and 
boldly staring at us with those big black eyes ! 

It is an old story man’s restlessness, his blindness to 
the good things present around him, his foolish fancy 
to be elsewhere and otherwise than he is, his loss of 
happiness by ever seeking for it. It may be said that 
to expect this spirit of quietude and discernment in the 
modern Londoner is not only vain, but contrary to 
sound morals. We hear much in certain quarters 
about the duty of discontent. .‘‘ The spreading of the 
hideous town” is no doubt a fact; and a fact, it is 
urged, which should breed discontent, disgust, revolt. 
It is not possible for any sensitive person to be in- 
different to this spreading hideousness, or effectively to 
console himself with the scraps of beauty still spared to 
him, or with the touches of a kindly nature transform- 
ing by her magic light and atmosphere even man’s 
worst impertinences. This is not possible; and if 
possible it were, it would be a disaster to prophesy 
against. To look up at the untidy network of sagging 
wires that disfigure the sky at Holborn Bars, and to 
say, ‘‘ Never mind, this is inevitable modern business, 
let us turn aside and console ourselves in Staples Inn”’, 
is, Says our critic, not to be philosophic and faithful, 
but simply to fail in duty. To pass through the acres 
of stench and desolation around Stratford, and to say, 
‘¢ Never mind, this is inevitable modern business, and 
ten minutes’ ride will take us into Epping Forest”’, is 
not philosophy and faith, but simply to fail in duty. 

So preach to us some of our counsellors ; and indeed 
we find it not in our hearts entirely to gainsay them. 
Yet for ourselves, while abating not a jot of our disgust 
and protest in face of much that now characterises our 
largest and richest city in the world, we should think it 
also a failure in duty not to allow ourselves the relish of 
such moments or details of beauty as may yet be had 
now and again for little cost or journeying by even the 
most town-tied of us. Ten days since, on one of the few 
sunny afternoons this season has vouchsafed us, whata 
spectacle of gorgeous colour the chestnuts were on 
Hampstead Heath! The heath this year has no general 
display of autumnal tints to make one stand and gaze. 
The sombre russet of the woods towards Highgate, the 
trees still full of leaves, is impressive but not rich. Here 
and there the pale yellow of some single birch or poplar 
against the sober background is fascinating as a piece 
ot fantastic gold pattern on a dark metal or a time-worn 
portrait—a charming incident now and again as one 
walks along, a slight reminder of what autumnal con 
trasts sometimes are. But those chestnuts caught in 
full sunlight—not magnificent trees neither in themselves, 
nay small and clumsy even—but magnificent in their 
transSiguration—what words are to describe them? We 
came upon them suddenly, unexpectedly. Without 
affectation it was a vision that held you for the moment 
speechless, breathless. Their great leaves glowed 
against the green grass and bushes of the hill-side as 
masses of burnished gold, of pure glowing amber, of 
whatever you will that may stand for the brilliancy of 
yellow light itself fixed in corporeal shape before your 
eyes. And supporting this radiant foliage, or seen in 
and out between it, the trunks and branches stood 
a rich glowing purple, an intense purple. There 
was nature at her blessed work, with her magic light 
and atmosphere transforming man’s ill work. In the 
pure country no chestnut-trunks under any sun would 
show that depth and hue. It was the London smoke 
upon them that made it possible even for nature herself 
to paint us such a purple. 

It is hard to exaggerate the gratitude of any true 
country-lover caught in the toil of London for the 
preservation of Hampstead Heath so easily accessible 
to him for a spare hour or two in the week. His lungs 
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are cleansed and strengthened by its bracing air, his 
eyes and spirit are refreshed by its wild beauty. And 
if he knows his heath, the crowds that frequent it are 
readily escapable. Our true imprisoned country-lover 
holds too in no slight estimation the beautiful prospects 
of Hyde or Regent’s Park with their fine trees and 
silvan surprises. But though so small a distance sepa- 
rates, say, Regent’s Park from Hampstead, to pass from 
the autumn scenery of the one to the autumn scenery of 
the other is to feel transported miles. And yet Hampstead 
itself what an indifferent show it affords us, if we have 
energy and time to be off a few miles further to the 
east, and enter the enchanted glades of Epping Forest 
at Chingford or at Loughton. There is no lovelier 
quiet English woodland scenery to be found in the 
country than this forest to those who know their way 
about it. And there this moment we are writing the 
autumn tints are spread as rich and varied as you shall 
find for all your travelling miles away. One charm of 
the forest is its immense variety of ground and trees. 
It is not an oak forest, or a beech forest, or a hornbeam 
forest, or a birch forest. You shall find all these trees 
in abundance, and others beside them, their autumnal 
colours in happy admixture making monotony impos- 
sible. Here as we stroll amid the bronzed bracken that 
lines some glade or winding path, or stand on the heather 
by the hillside with acres of seemingly impenetrable 
woodland spreading before us, there is surely no range 
of yellow and orange, of orange and russet, of russet 
and quiet purple, that one’s eye misses. And across 
all this varied mass of tawny tints breaks in here and 
there some emphatic note of black from a stalwart 
holly, or of soft grey, it is almost blue, from a 
clump of gorse and broom by the water’s edge, 
or of green from some sturdy belated oak with all 
its foliage fresh upon it as at midsummer. Let us 
confess, if you will, that this year the real reds, the 
crimsons and scarlets, are wanting—‘for the maples are 
not with us, and the brambles are disappointing. Yet 
exacting a man must indeed show himself who goes not 
away more than satisfied with the rich feast this unpre- 
tending stretch of landscape—shall we say of London 
landscape ?—has offered him. If he finds not in it more 
than he can be thankful for, he will prate to us in vain 
of distant scenery. Assuredly he but babbles and poses. 
If his heart beats not, if his eye is not ravished, here, 
this poor braggart may ransack the world over, yet 
shall nature in her marvel and beauty stay hidden from 
him. 


MOZART—AN EPILOGUE. 


CRITIC’S business is to find fault, and Jast week 
found me so busy fulfilling my mission that I had 

in the end neither time nor space to deal adequately 
with what my title implied to be the subject of my 
article. A better title would have been ‘‘ How Mozart 
is maltreated” ; and then I might have been compelled 
to admit that no one treated him worse than I did. He 
is indeed a gigantic subject to deal with inside the 
limits of one short essay. He died at half Wagner’s 
age; he did not enjoy a third of Wagner’s working 
life; at the age he died Wagner had accomplished 
scarcely anything that will live. Yet he wrote as many 
bars of music as Wagner did, if not more; and he 
essayed every form of music known in his day. If he 
did not cover so many sheets of paper as Wagner, if 
owing to the smaller orchestra ot the eighteenth 
century he had not nearly so much manual 
labour to accomplish as Wagner had, the amount of 
fundamental brain-work was none the less for that. 
(I merely make the comparison with Wagner as 
a means of getting some idea of the enormous amount 
of work Mozart achieved.) Besides writing in a vastly 
greater number of forms than Wagner, he invented a 
vastly greater number of themes. The ‘‘ Dutchman”, 
‘‘ Tannhauser ”, the ‘Ring ”, ‘‘ Tristan ”, the ‘‘ Master- 
singers”, ‘* Parsifal” and a few orchestral pieces— 
these formed Wagner’s life-work. Mozart wrote piano 
sonatas, sonatas for the fiddle and piano, trio, quartets, 
quintets, symphonies, concertos, operas, masses ; and 
even in his most hurried work one finds rarely a 
page that does not contain some miraculously beautiful 
passage. He was an indefatigable magician who 
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turned into gold everything he touched; he wrote so 
much that is magically beautiful that it is hard to 
realise that to produce it his brain must have worked 
with almost unparalleled heat andintensity. There is 
no sign of labour, cf effort; and this is precisely what 
deceives us. Everything seems to have come easily, of 
itself; and it is only after we have made a long and@ 
close study of his work that we find what an appalling 
task it is to deal with it in ever so summary a fashion. 
Jahn’s life seems long enough: it is certainly a great 
feat to read it through; but even there the exact 
significance and value of Mozart in the history of music 
is only half brought out. It is scarcely a matter for 
wonder that the unlucky author whom I handled rather 
roughly last week utterly failed. 

Mozart was the most completely original of all the 
composers; and like all highly original men he owed 
much to his predecessors and contemporaries. If he 
had not much luck in his everyday life, in his art he 
was one of the luckiest of men. Bach and Handel had 
driven music through the formal, arithmetical stage ; 
the contrapuntal technique had been perfected ; there 
was not one problem left to solve ; the whole field had 
been explored and mapped out. Haydn had shaped 
the symphony and evolved for the sonata a beautifully 
lucid form. Gluck bad taken opera out of the stupid rut 
in which it had been kept by generations of lazy 
Italians. Entered Mozart, the little sensitive vain 
man with a soul like a consuming fire, with a nature 
sweeter and more loving than had been in the world 
before. He mastered the technique of Bach, of Haydn, 
of Gluck; and in his glorious passionate youth set to 
work to use for his own ends all that he had learnt. 
With all his sweetness, sensitiveness, delicacy, there 
was nothing of unmanliness or feebleness in him. With 
all its beauty his music is strong; in his ideals he was 
strong to sternness, even to harshness; always polite, 
retiring, shy, he was prickly on the subject of music. 
If he did not, like Handel, threaten to throw soprano 
ladies out of the window, he could none the Jess make 
them understand what he wanted and make them do it. 
When his silly ungrateful emperor Joseph said there 
were too many notes in his music he replied that there 
were just enough. He took the forms of Haydn and 
Gluck and filled them with a content which neither 
Gluck nor Haydn was capable of imagining. Leav- 
ing for the moment the question ot the peculiar 
Mozartean loveliness, neither Gluck nor Haydn could 
invent the powerful sinewy themes that we find 
scattered, one might say prodigally wasted, through- 
out his works. A Mozart theme, once heard, remains 
with one for ever. In the whole of Haydn’s instru- 
mental music there is not a theme so forceful, dis- 
tinctive, pregnant with meaning, as the two in the 
first movement of the G minor symphony; magni- 
ficent as old Gluck was his melodies seem colourless 
and insignificant beside those of ‘‘ Figaro” and ‘* Don 
Giovanni”. He did not speak in a loud voice; there is 
nothing in his music like the heroic Siegfried theme of 
Wagner; but his matter is not less important than 
Wagner’s. His was a repressed, concentrated energy ; 
he loaded every phrase with meaning ; his were ‘‘ the, 
thoughts that wander through eternity”; and no 
trumpets or trombones were needed to speed them on 
their travels. 

This point of Mozart’s essential vigour and manhood 
needs insisting on. The subtlety and fineness of his. 
profuse ornamentation, the sad beauty that dis- 
tinguishes every bar he wrote, are far too apt to mislead 
us. He was no consumptive like Chopin ; he was one 
of the order of giants. His place is not with Chopin 
or Mendelssohn, but with Palestrina, Byrde, Purcell,. 
Handel, Bach and Beethoven. Anyone who knows 
Mozart, and can distinguish between genuine power 
and mere noise or hysteria, cannot but be exasperated 
by the text-book stuff repeated by the professors day 
after day, month after month, year after year. It 
cannot be said too often or too emphatically that there 
is no flimsiness in this music, but calm strength 
accomplishing the most astounding feats with an ap- 
pearance of ease. If I endeavour to lift a heavy weight 
I perspire and breathe hard ; but a trained athlete will 
do it without the slightest sign of distress. Neverthe- 
less he is exerting the same amcunt of muscular force. 
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In his manhood, then, we find Mozart living his life 
on the grand scale, squandering in one opera themes 
enough to last a modern composer his lifetime. In 
every form he used he came easily first. With Haydn 
the symphony had grown into shape ; but the periwig, 
and the pencil and ruler, and the midnight lamp, were 
still there. Mozart did not get rid of them at one 
stroke; but by the time he arrived at the three 
tremendous symphonies, the G minor, the C major 
and E flat major, we perceive that the eighteenth 
century has gone out and the nineteenth come in. 
There is still form there; there is not the slightest 
chaos, disorder, looseness; compared with the sym- 
phonies of to-day everything is clear-cut. But with the 
exception of the few bars leading from section to 
section, from the treatment of one subject to the 
next subject, there is no hint of the old fustian: 
every bar means something: there is no more 
of the brainless clatter that pleased the ears of 
the old-world prince-patrons. The G minor remains 
the most perfect symphony in the world. The form is 
clear ; but the hard edges of Haydn are softened away. 
To say that Mozart did not carry the process so far as 
Beethoven did in the Heroic symphony is only to say 
that Mozart lived before Beethoven. But there is all 
Beethoven’s strength with that strange pathetic 
Mozartean beauty—that beauty of which Mozart alone 
amongst the composers had the secret. In that 
beauty as in the strength we find the real Mozart: 
we find the soul of the man in all its sweet tender- 
ness and all its fiery ardour. Nothing like the slow 
movement had ever been written; and it is unlikely 
that anything like it will be written again. The 
C major symphony is more tempestuous; excepting in 
the slow movement there is little passion: elemental 
energy rather than passion marks the whole work. But 
note the wonderful sweetness with which the old church 
theme makes its appearance at the beginning of the 
finale, and the pathetic yearning towards the close. 
If we turn to the chamber-music, again Mozart is first 
amongst the masters: the G minor quintet stands 
alone, unapproached and unapproachable. In the 
C minor piano fantasia we have a thing that contains 
enough material for a hundred sonatas. In its dignity, 
its exquisite beauty and its terrible sadness it is pure 
Mozart of the later period; at times the passion of 
it seems to scorch; yet the balance and poise are 
admirably sustained from the first phrase to the last. 
This man lived in remote regions of thought of which 
we know nothing save what we Jearn from his music. 
Beethoven somehow got a card of introduction, and to 
find that Mozart’s name was written on it we need only 
compare this fantasia with the slow movement of the 
Pathetique sonata, or the opening of the great A minor 
‘sonata with the finale of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Moonlight”’. 

Of his most ambitious things it is impossible to say 
more than a word. I have written here about ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni’”’—which is still the finest opera in the 
world—of ‘‘ Figaro”’, stlll fresh and gay, and of the 
‘‘ Zauberfléte ”, the overture to which is worth many 
gold-mines. There remains the Requiem, which, after 
Palestrina and Byrde—or rather, with Palestrina and 
Byrde—is one of the greatest things ever written for 
the Roman Church. Some day I shall speak of some 
investigations I have made concerning this ; for I want 
to know, for example, how on earth an air of Haydn 
came into it as the ‘‘ Hostias ”, and there are still, after 
all that has been written, other points to settle. 

But to-day I can do no more than remind my readers 
that in Mozart we have one of the most prolific, robust, 
sturdy, intellectual men who have lived on the earth; 
he and Sebastian Bach are the two greatest masters of 
sheer music: they leave far behind them, in the matter 
of technique, Beethoven and Wagner, and even splendid 
old Handel. Schumann, Schubert, Weber, were simply 
children compared with him. He and not Haydn or 
another prepared the way for our modern music. He 
has been out of favour for a long time: he is not 
sufficiently noisy, boisterous ; but he will come into his 
heritage of fame, of something more than lip-worship, 
when we besotted, nervous, superexcited children of 
the nineteenth century re-learn that noise is not music, 
nor hysteria genuine emotion, nor hideous Strauss 
conundrums profound thought. Jick R. 
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TO OXFORD. 


(On reading Matthew Arnold’s Preface again.) 


KNOW no place, sweet Oxenforde like thee, 
Fam’d with remembrance full from what hath 
been ; 
Still, still unravish’d, as of old serene, 
Yet gazing toward some calmer day to be. 


Man’s soul, man’s culture, these thy sovereign care: 
Thou knowest that we move by light alone, 

By light shall at the last attain the unknown 

And unguess’d greatness, whereto man is heir. 


Clear, wakeful city, murmuring larger peace, 
The light around thee hides from too plain eyes 
Thy lucent figure and pure purpose set ; 


Whose tranquil happy cloisters shall not cease 
To harbour beauty, till new days arise 
And banish lurid life and lost regret. 


HEAL COOKE 








fev aA D Yaw LR RUE 
W* living in a civilised state of society, are con- 
stantly suggesting to one another what is false, 
and suppressing what is true, and even telling down- 
right lies. Otherwise, civilised society would cease to 
exist. To most of us, from time to time, occurs the 
wish that we could be always quite fair and square and 
above-board, and the wish is promptly succeeded by a 
sense of horror at what would happen if we were, and 
by hasty self-justifications for being what we are. 
Suppose, for example, we forbade our servants to say 
“not at home” to any visitors except when we were 
actually out of doors. We should not like our privacy 
to be always at anyone’s mercy. If everyone were 
to be always shown straight in, life would become 
intolerable. Therefore a plain refusal and dismissal 
would be the formula. How would our friends take 
it? Very much amiss. And, though most of us 
have friends whom we could well spare, we are 
loth to be altogether friendless. Besides, we are 
highly civilised, and accordingly loth to alienate even 
the undesirable by causing them actual pain. And so 
our servants must continue to fib for us, on the tacit 
understanding that we take the blame in the next 
world. Likewise, in those thousand and one other 
common emergencies of life, where the choice is between 
a slight dishonesty and an all-round unpleasantness, 
we prefer, on the whole, to be slightly dishonest. And 
I think our preference is right. Of course, if strict 
honesty in all things were the general rule of the com- 
munity, then there would be no excuse for the disin- 
genuous person; for honesty would cause no pain to any- 
one. But, while civilisation-endures, such never will be 
the general rule. And there is this further point: 
disingenuousness, being the general rule, is hardly 
disingenuous at all. Truths which we expect to be 
suppressed for us are easily perceptible, and untruths 
which we expect to be suggested are easily seen 
through. The common lies of civilised life are, in fact, 
more ornamental than useful. For instance—to revert 
to the not-at-home problem—we do not always, when 
we hand a visiting-card across a threshold, believe 
literally that our friend is out and about. We may 
believe firmly that he is at home. But if we were told 
that he was at home and inaccessible we should be 
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affronted as by an unfriendly act. Told that he is out, 
we respect his wish for privacy, and scent no slight 
cast by him on ourselves, no reason to suppose 
that he would not generally be quite glad to see us. 
The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
can be told and stomached only by savages. Such, I 
take it, is the conscious or unconscious opinion of the 
ordinary modern person. But there are, here and there, 
some extraordinary persons, whose moral consciences 
are of so fine a fibre, and whose human sympathies are 
‘so undeveloped, that they shrink from telling an un- 
truth, or pardoning an untruth told to them, in any 
circumstances whatsoever. It is difficult for us to like 
them, but easy to admire them, and easy, too, to pity 
them inasmuch as they must suffer, in the long run, as 
much inconvenience as they cause. And we are glad of 
them, inasmuch as it is amusing (at a safe distance) to 
watch them. One of them is the central figure of Mr. 
Esmond’s new comedy, ‘‘ My Lady Virtue”, at the 
Garrick Theatre ; and, though we should shun her in 
real life, she is quite delightful on the stage. 

Lady Ernestone (thus has Mr. Esmond punningly 
entitled her) is no noisy propagandist. She is very 
modest of her priggishness. It has to be dragged out 
of her through severe cross-examination by the minor 
characters in the first act. Indeed, she is one of those 
prigs—the worst kind—who do not know that they are 
prigs. ‘‘Am 1”, she objects, ‘‘a prig because I have 
convictions? I don’t blame other people for not having 
convictions. That is not their fault. It is their good 
fortune”. Observe that she does not welcome her 
virtuousness as a delightful thing in itself. Rather 
does it seem to her a burden under which she 
must stagger bravely along. She feels that she spreads 
discomfort around her, and she wishes she didn’t; but 
it is her métier, and she must stick to it. What other 
people call tact, she calls deceit; and she suggests, 
modestly but withal firmly, that if ever her life came to 
sotne great crisis where all might be saved by a little 
tact, without harming anyone, she would be as reso- 
lutely tactless as ever. Thus is the curiosity of the 
audience whetted. What sort of crisis will her life 
come to? In what kind of ruin will she in- 
volve herself for the sake of a principle? Will 
she cut so noble and pathetic a figure that her 
present priggishness will be all forgotten and for- 
given? We suspect that she will. But Mr. Esmond 
has a little surprise in store for us. Lady Ernestone 
does not, in her goodness of heart, get herself into 
trouble—not she! All she does is to try to wreck the 
careers of two other persons. One of these persons is 
Sir George, her husband; the other, Mrs. Bramley 
Burville, her neighbour. Sir George, before his 
marriage, had loved Mrs. Burville before hers, and 
had written passionate letters to her. He was 
abroad when she married, and, imagining her to be 
still a maiden, he wrote to her another passionate 
letter. The correspondence ceased as soon as 
he heard of the wedding. Mrs. Burville, being 
romantic, kept his final letter. Unluckily, it was dated, 
and she was careless, and her husband, into whose 
hands it fell, was hard-up and very unscrupulous. 
Here is the situation. Mr. Burville comes to call on 
Sir George, bringing with him a pocket-book in which 
he has placed the compromising letter. He demands 
in exchange for it the sum of two thousand pounds. 
Otherwise, he will immediately file a petition for 
divorce. He looks rather a fool when he finds that the 
letter is not in the pocket-book after all. As a matter 
of fact, the letter is at this moment in the possession of 
Lady Ernestone, having been stolen back by Mrs. 
Burville and by her mischievously sent to pain the 
wife of her former Jover. Enter Lady Ernestone, 
holding the letter in her hand, and presently exit Mr. 
Burville, very grateful to her for voluntarily restoring 
itto him. What was the motive of her generosity ? 
Her love of truth before all things. But where does 
truth come in? If she had thought that Mrs. Burville 
had committed adultery with her husband, then there 
might have been a high moral reason for exposing her 
to the glare of the divorce court. Considering that 
she herself was the wife of the prospective co-respon- 
dent, who would therefore have been unable to marry 
the respondent in case the decree were granted, and 











considering that the prospective petitioner was an out- 
and-out scoundrel, this high and dry enthusiasm in the 
cause of truth and of the people who enjoy reading the 
newspaper reports of ‘‘scandals in high life” would 
have seemed somewhat unintelligible. Still, it would 
have been right enough from Lady Ernestone’s stand- 
point. As she knew her husband and Mrs. Burville to 
be innocent, there was absolutely no excuse or reason 
for getting them into trouble. She simply made 
a fool of herself. The contrast between the height 
of her principles and the depth of her folly pro- 
vides a screamingly funny scene. But I do not 
think the fun is quite legitimate. We ought to have 
had some previous inkling that Lady Ernestone was 
mentally deficient; and this inkling was not vouch- 
safed by Mr. Esmond. So sudden an aberration as 
hers may be pathologically right, but it is dramatically 
wrong in the case of a character in which we are 
expected to take serious interest. Mr. Esmond seems 
to have realised at this point that no one in the audience 
could again take Lady Ernestone seriously. Her bland 
astonishment at her husband’s displeasure is in the best 
manner of farce. She had thought he would be 
delighted. ‘‘He is angry”, she complains, ‘‘and I 
had so wanted him to be kind to methisevening”. To 
secure his kindness, she abandons her muddle-headed 
service of the truth, and goes off to Mr. Burville’s flat 
in pursuit of the letter. The letter has already been 
burnt, and the only result of her visit is that she is seen, 
by an ill-natured gossip, in Mr. Burville’sarms. There, 
with that flippant moral, the play should have ended. 
But Mr. Esmond seems to have thought that we might, 
after all, have again begun to take serious interest in 
Lady Ernestone. And so there is a last act, in which 
she is freed of any suspicion of scandal in the eyes of 
her friends. This is a pity. 

Lady Ernestone being the central figure in the play, 
I have taken her as the main theme of this article. I 
wish I had space in which to deal with the other figures. 
They come off far better. Indeed, I think that the 
characters of Mr. and Mrs. Burville are quite the best 
thing Mr. Esmond has yet done. Both are drawn with 
a subtlety and truth that are quite delightful ; and they 
are well realised by Mr. and Mrs. Bourchier. Than Miss 
Eva Moore some larger and more majestic actress is 
needed, I think, to bring out all the fun of Lady 
Ernestone. Max. 


THE LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


HE London Life Association is one of the most 
curious business organisations in existence. On 
the one hand it seems absolutely devoid of any desire 
to let people know that there is such an association, 
and clings persistently to old-time methods, thus 
suggesting lack of business capacity and complete 
indifference to progress; while on the other hand its 
business is managed so exceptionally well, and pro- 
duces such fine results for its policy-holders that a 
mental conflict arises between the admiration rightly 
felt for what it does, and the amazement felt at what it 
leaves undone. But just because its results are so 
good we are disposed, for the benefit of our readers 
to partially remedy the lack of enterprise which the 
management displays, and point out some of the 
numerous advantages which it offers. 

The report for last year states that the number of 
new policies issued was 241, assuring £285,900; and 
yielding £11,497 in premiums. This volume of new 
business is probably smaller in proportion to the total 
business than is written by any other life office. The 
policies of the London Life are undoubtedly more 
advantageous than those of the great majority of other 
companies, and it is therefore a great pity to see the 
benefits restricted within such absurdly small limits. 
So far as development of premium income is concerned 
the office is in a state of stagnation, the total premium 
income being “£5,000 less than it was four years ago. 

The London Life, quite rightly, makes a point of 
the low rate of expenditure at which the business is 
worked. Treated in the usual way its expenses are 
less than 5 per cent. of the premium income, as com- 
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pared with an average expenditure by the other offices 
of 15 per cent.; but this ratio does not afford a fair 
comparison with other companies, since the Associa- 
tion charges abnormally high rates of premium to com- 
mence with and the bonuses are allotted solely in 
reduction of premium. These reductions are propor- 
tionately very large, as may be seen from the fact that 
while the nominal premium income was £355,059 the 
actual premium receipts were only £143,655. If the 
expenses were calculated on the premiums actually re- 
ceived they would amount to nearly 12 per cent., but 
this method of dealing with the expenses would be un- 
fairly favourable to the Association, just as the usual 
method is unfavourable. The claims to be met during 
the year were heavier than usual, but in spite of this 
were considerably less than the amount expected and 
provided for. 

The London Life, however, cannot be fairly judged 
from its annual accounts, which give no adequate idea 
of the merits of the Association, and the directors take 
particular pains to disguise the real attractions which 
the Association has to offer. Every three years, how- 
ever, valuation returns are deposited with the Board of 
Trade, and from these it is possible to ascertain the 
superlative excellence of the London Life. The system 
of the Association is to charge a high premium at the 
commencement of the assurance, and at the end of 
seven years to reduce the premiums to 45 per cent. of 
the original amount. The objection to the payment of 
high premiums from the commencement is fairly well 
met. by the half-premium system, by means of which a 
loan is made upon the policy, and the premium actually 
payable is reduced to one half the nominal amount. 
These reductions increase with the age of the policy, and 
so large are these reductions that policies issued prior to 
1856 are now paying no premiums at all, and additions 
are being made to the policies. Policies issued between 
1856 and 1866 are practically paying no premiums, and 
subsequent series of policies are receiving reductions 
varying from 85 to 55 per cent. 

There is no kind of doubt that such policies as these 
are among the very best that can be obtained any- 
where ; and if sensible people would only examine for 
themselves the relative merits of different life offices the 
new policies of the London Life would be much more 
numerous than they are at present. The Association 
pays no commission for the introduction of business 
and, as experience unfortunately proves that the great 
majority of people only take policies when they are 
pressed upon them by agents, it is not surprising that 
the new business of the Association is small. It is 
probably not to the interests of the existing members of 
the London Life to pay commission and, by thus in- 
creasing their rate of expenditure, to diminish the profits 
for the members; but it would be very easy, without 
any appreciable increase of expenditure, to make the 
great benefits of the Association more widely known. 
By so doing they would confer a great boon upon the 
insuring public, and would improve, rather than other- 
wise, the prospects of existing members. The London 
Life is an office of great financial strength and whether 
its policies are kept in force, or surrendered, they prove 
good investments for its members; but, owing to its 
lack of business energy and enterprise, not one person 
in a thousand seriously contemplates effecting assurance 
with it for the simple reason that its merits are never 
presented in an attractive or effective form. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘““BOSS ”? LOCUTUS EST. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


7 Sloane Street, S.W., 23 October, 1902. 


Sir,—One wonders that Mr. Andrew Lang (who I 
believe is a resident in S. Andrew’s) did not head a 








‘Boss ” to the Rectorship of that University. What 
qualifications an American man of commerce has for 
the position it is difficult to understand. 

Surely the fact that he once wrote a book called, I 
think, ‘* Triumphant Plutocracy”, does not entitle him 
to the suffrages of students, who are mainly poor. It 
was by the work, and from the surplus, and therefore 
unpaid value, created, by men of the class of many of 
the S. Andrew’s students that the great plutocrat rose 
to his present position. Does it endear their Rector to 
them to know that the mere fact of his rise is the main 
weapon in the hands of his class to keep their class 
poor? William Morris has pointed this fact out in his 
own inimitable fashion, and of late Mr. Blachford has 
emphasised it in his ‘‘ Advice to Mr. Smith”’. 

One would like to know if the S. Andrew’s students 
know of the strike at Pittsburg in the works of their 
Rector. Now, sir, a strike is a strike, and cannot be 
conducted with kid gloves ; but no employer of labour 
in Great Britain has ever fought an action against his 
men on strike or had recourse to the good offices of 
Pinkerton’s Police, as the American papers reported the 
Rector of S. Andrew’s to have done. I wonder, sir, 
if the Divinity students approve the economic morality 
of their Rector? Free Trader in Europe for platform 
purposes, and Protectionist in America on account of 
his ‘‘res angusta domi”, as I suppose, now that he 
is Rector, he would describe it, Mr. Carnegie is a per- 
petual, commercial Janus, with an open eye upon both 
hemispheres. 

But the Rectorial Address itself is a pearl above all 
pearls of eloquence. We are to stint ourselves in 
amusements ard in tobacco in order to produce more 
wealth, it appears. What an ideal to hold up before a 
body of young men! Fancy the future ministers in 
their pulpits, in humble imitation of their Rector, 
‘‘waling ” the judicious text, ‘‘ Blessed are the rich, 
for they ave inherited the earth”. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


R. B. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM.. 


AMERICANS AND BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


To the. Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Victoria, B.C., 29 August.. 


Sir,—In a letter published in your issue of 9 August, 
Alex. Anderson, Jr. states that ‘‘ the population of the 
States is pouring into British Columbia in ever-increas- 
ing numbers, and the United States flag is commoner in. 
British Columbia than the Union Jack which may even- 
tually become a mere decorative accessory, and in every 
direction the Dominion is absorbing the pernicious 
productions of the American press”. 

It seems to be a mistake to allow statements of this 
kind to pass without contraction or explanation, because 
they are apt to be subsequently quoted at inconvenient 
moments as admissions made by leading English 
journals and which have never even been controverted. 
If therefore no one has already referred to Mr. Anderson’s 
letter will you permit me to say, that it is regarded here 
by those who should know as one of the most extra- 
ordinary statements ever seriously made in a newspaper. 
For the last six or seven years I have been a regular 
visitor to British Columbia and cannot remember having 
seen an American flag flying (except over an American 
Consulate) during. that time. One or two may have 
escaped my notice or memory, but [ doubt it. British 


‘Columbia is perhaps the worst province Mr. Anderson 


could have selected as a basis forhis argument. There 
are of course many Americans, as there are of most 
nations, at the mines, and during the summer, there 
are many excursions from the American cities of Seattle 
and Tacoma to Victoria, but that covers all the ‘* pour- 
ing ” into this province. 

In Ontario there are several tracts of pine and pulp 
wood in which Americans are partners, and the valuable 
industries in which Americans are interested do not in. 


party against the election of the great American ; any way suffer from such interest. Up to the year 
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1900 (I think) the Michigan Saw-mills were supplied 
with logs cut in Ontario and towed across the lake. 
This pernicious practice was stopped by the Ontario 
Government requiring that logs cut on Crown lands 
should be sawn in the province. The result of this has 
been to close a number of mills in Michigan and to 
transfer the industries to Ontario. Mr. Anderson may 
think this employment of American capital mischievous, 
but he will hardly find anyone in Ontario to agree with 
him, and Canadians would laugh at the idea of its 
having any effect on their nationality, whatever it 
might do with the Americans concerned. 

It is true that large numbers of American settlers are 
coming into ‘‘ Western Canada”, which comprises the 
province of Manitoba, and the three territories, Assi- 
niboia, Alberta, and Saskatchewan, but Canadians 
welcome this influx knowing from experience that the 
transplanted Yankee becomes a loyal defender of his 
home and the country in which he has settled and in 
which his children are born. He cannot own his home- 
stead, that is cannot receive his patent for a free 
section, until he has become a British subject, and so 
far I have never met or heard of an American settler in 
the West who was not contented with his new govern- 
ment. 

There is, no doubt, a great deal of truth in what Mr. 
Anderson says or implies concerning the United States’ 
attitude towards Great Britain; though the feeling is a 
good deal more cordial than I have known it during 
the last thirty years, particularly amongst the educated 
classes; and it is as well to understand that with the 
American nation international politics means business, 
and that with them business is business to the n™ degree. 
The Americans are a generous nation and understand 
acts of friendship, but do not appreciate slobber. They 
have more respect for a nation upholding its rights, as 
they themselves would do, than for one that allows 
things to slide through indifference carelessness or 
timidity. They naturally laugh at England’s fear of 
touching her tariff lest it might offend some other 
nations, knowing so well how little they would regard 
the sentiments of other nations in like circumstances. 
There is, of course, no limit to their ambition; what 
they have, they hold, and what they see they reach for. 
Were this not so one might be excused for doubting 
whether they really come of British stock. 


Yours obediently, 


MOLYNEUX ST. JOHN. 


THE KYMIN. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


25 Victoria Street, S.W., 22 October, 1902. 


Sir,—-A year and a half ago the National Trust was 
asking for 47,000 to effect the permanent preservation 
of the Brandlehow estate on Derwentwater, and you 
were kind enough to extend the hospitality of your 
columns to us and to help us by commenting favour- 
ably on the scheme. As most of your readers are 
orobably aware the 47,000 was obtained, the property 
purchased and on the 16th inst. the land was formally 
declared by Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll to be 
held by the Trust for the public benefit. 

But our work does not stop there, and I have to ask 
you once more to allow the Trust to appeal to your 
readers, this time for a very much smaller sum. £400 
will enable the National Trust to acquire some nine 
acres on the summit of the Kymin near Monmouth. 
The place is well known to all who are acquainted with 
the Wye Valley, as one of the finest view points in the 
West of England. The spot is also historically inter- 

sting as being the site of the first (and, I believe, only) 
Temple erected in honour of the British Navy. 

Donations should be sent to me at the office of the 
National Trust, 25 Victoria Street, S.W. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


NIGEL Bonn, Secretary. 


LORD ROBERTS. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Hobart, Tasmania, 15 September, 1902. 


Sir,—*. . . Lord Roberts saved the Empire.” So 
a prominent'New York daily expressed itself in review- 
ing the position of affairs in South Africa immediately 


| after Earl Roberts’ return to England from the seat 


of war. In Australia I believe we also entertained 
a very good estimate of Roberts’ services to the empire 
and race and the above extract was not thoughtlessly 
read, but was acquiesced in. Hence the keen regret 
expressed by many out here when we read in recent 
numbers of your publication the attacks made upon 
Earl Roberts’ present administration. Of course it 
may be said that a General may be a mighty strategist 
and yet bea failure as Commander-in-Chief. Still out 
here we in the present instance think not. Earl Roberts’ 
past career, his reorganisation of the Indian Army 
making it an almost perfect fighting-machine, assists 
us in our belief as to present capacity for administra- 
tion. With a fuller and deeper patriotism and clearer 
and more unbiased insight, we feel that the SATURDAY 
REVIEW is not acting up to its best traditions in father- 
ing the articles, which savour too much of the traitorous 
party attacks upon Mr. Chamberlain, so unworthy of 
the race; which we, with a truer perception and sense 
of duty towards our kith and kin, would never tolerate 
in the Australian states. With due apologies for 
trespassing and knowing that out here journals 
invariably publish any adverse criticism and presuming 
that you will not be behind your colonial confrécres, 
I thank you in anticipation. 


Yours truly, 
Tuomas ARTHUR OKINES. 


[Our correspondent would seem to be of Mr. 
Gladstone’s opinion that the farther you get from 
the metropolis, the greater the capacity for judging 
public matters. For our part we think those who are 
nearer Lord Roberts’ present scene of action are likely 
to make the better critics.—Ep. S.R. | 


NOVELISTS’ INACCURACIES. 
To the Editor of the SATurDAY REVIEW. 


Fairholme, Greystones, co. Wicklow, 
22 October, 1902. 


Sir,—Allow me very briefly to correct an inaccuracy 
which has crept into Mr. Preston Beecher’s interesting 
letter, published in the SATURDAY REviEw of 20 Sep- 
tember. In Don Quixote (Don Quijote according to 
the modern and disimproved spelling) Sancho Panza 
does not lament the death of his ass, but, in very ludi- 
crous terms, bemoans the loss of it. 

Ginés de Pasamonte one of the men condemned to the 
galleys, whom Don Quixote had released, is represented 
to have stolen the donkey while Sancho and his master 
were sleeping in the recesses of the Sierra Morena. 
This is mentioned in the 23rd chapter, while in the 25th 
Sancho is represented as mounting his donkey again. 

We learn from the second part of Cervantes’ work 
that this oversight was much dwelt on by the critics of 
the first part. Where however Cervantes was caught 
napping it may be allowed an American Consul to 
guess erroneously. 


I remain your obedient servant, 


GEORGE Scott M.A. 


THE ETIQUETTE OF QUOTATION. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


Montpellier Villa, Easebourne, Midhurst, 
20 October, 1902. 
Sir,—If Mr. Latham will refer to Locke’s letter and 
replies to the Bishop of Worcester he will find that 
Locke writes of his essay under two titles—(1) ‘‘ Essay 
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of Human Understanding”; (2) ‘‘ Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding”. 

In the second edition of Locke’s collected works pub- 
Jished in 1722, which is before me as I write, in the 
Table of Contents the second title is given it, and among 
his posthumous works is one entitled ‘On the Conduct 
of the Understanding ”’. 

Yours faithfully, 


M. S. OSBORN. 


BAD LANGUAGE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
1 Finsbury Circus, E.C., 13 October, 1902. 


Sir,—The bad language so commonly heard in 
‘London is shocking and revolting to all decent people 
-and should resolutely be stamped out by the most 
rigorous means that can be devised. 

I should be pleased to join others in considering the 
best means of, at least, abating this foul blot on the 
character of the lower orders. 


Yours faithfully, 
GREVILLE WALPOLE, M.A., LL.D. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Str,—As one or two papers which have criticised 
Mr. Selous’ pamphlet on ‘*The Old Zoo and the 
New”, lately published by the Humanitarian League, 
have refused us the right of reply, may we appeal to 
your courtesy for the insertion of this letter ? 

It is said that our complaints of, overcrowding at the 
Zoo are ‘‘ sentimental”. But the instances given by 
Mr. Selous are specific and clear: he refers to certain 
animals whose habits he describes, and shows by 
quoting the measurement of their cages that it is im- 
possible for them to exercise those habits as they are 
at present housed—as in the case of the jumping hare 
whose den was boarded up to prevent him jumping 
himself to death against the bars. To allege, as has 
been done, in reply to these definite charges, some 
jocose remarks supposed to have been made by the 
animals to an ‘‘ interviewer”, to the effect that they 
are well satisfied with their surroundings, seems rather 
puerile, and furnishes an illustration of what Mr. 
Selous himself says in his pamphlet, that ‘‘any poor 
beast would have almost to take out a pocket handker- 
chief and weep”, before some people would believe that 
all was not well with them. 

We are assured, for instance, that the leopard in the 
‘small cats’ house ‘‘cracks his bones with supreme 
indifference to onlookers”. Possibly; but that is 
hardly a proof that it is humane to shut a leopard in 
such quarters ; and it seems to be overlooked that the 
leopard’s bones are in process of being cracked by pro- 
Jonged confinement, for, as Dr. W. B. Carpenter long 
ago remarked, the skeletons of the aged carnivora are 
often good for nothing, even for museum specimens, 
‘‘ their bones being ricketty and distorted ”. 

Again, it is said in defence of the Gardens, that a 
visit there is ‘San education”. But an education in 
what? A few,generations ago it was the custom to 
«age pauper lunatics where passers-by could see them ; 
perhaps that too was an education—of a sort. We 
marvel now to hear of such inhumanity ; but it may be 
that a future generation will equally marvel to hear 
that the exhibition of caged and cramped animals could 
give any satisfaction to the children, and the grown-up 
children, to whom the Zoo is now a paradise. 

Throughout his pamphlet Mr. Selous uses the weighty 
argument of the gain to ourselves in knowledge of a 
creature’s habits, which would result from healthy, 
natural surroundings, and from superior accommoda- 
ition. This is ignored by our opponents—and rightly ; 
for how can they call it ‘‘ sentimentalism ” ? 


I am, yours, &c. 
JOSEPH COLLINSON. 
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REVIEWS. 


A SAINT’S TRAGEDY, 


*‘Jeanne D’Arc. Story of her Life, &c.” Edited by 
T. Douglas Murray. London: Heinemann.  1go02. 
15s. net. 


WE trust this translation of a portion of the con- 

temporary documents, relating to the most pitiful 
tragedy of the Middle Ages, will find many English 
readers. It may read a useful lesson to their national 
self-righteousness by recalling to their minds the terrible 
crime that of yore Englishmen, who otherwise were 
honourable and brave men, committed, when they 
murdered a Saint for a selfish political end. In the 
main Mr. Murray has done the work of editor and 
translator successfully. His failure to use correct legal 
terms as when he writes ‘‘ final sentence” in place of 
‘* definitive sentence” will, however, cause irritation 
to the instructed reader. It is also to be regretted 
that he has omitted the opinions of the doctors of 
Paris in reference both to the trial and the rehabilita- 
tion. The views of Gerson might at least have been 
published. The illustrations are excellent. 

The Introduction is good, but disappointingly short. 
The subject of the Maid’s visions for instance is hardly 
touched at all. One fact however is clearly brought 
out. The trial was essentially a political move on the 
part of the English Regency which claimed to govern 
France in the name of Henry VI. Its object was to 
“cover the French and their Sovereign with confusion 
as the allies and associates of a Minister of Hell” 
(Introduction xix.). It appears from the depositions, 
taken at the time of the Rehabilitation that before 
the commencement of the process Bedford’s council 
had determined that Joan should burn. It was they 
who instituted and paid for the prosecution. And 
it was they who when the crime was accomplished 
in the lying letters, written in the name of their boy 
king, gloried in the deed. For these reasons it will 
be honest on our part to drop the fond legend that the 
Maid was done to death by her own countrymen. 
Her own countrymen on both sides cut pitiful figures 
indeedin the story of the martyrdom: but the chief infamy 
must rest on the instigators and directors of the deed, 
Bedford, Warwick and Beaufort. 

The more closely that the records are scanned, the 
blacker does the atrocity (even from the contemporary 
standpoint) appear. If Joan had been executed as a 
rebel or even helped out of the way by a cup of poison 
or a dagger stab—the ethical sense of the days of the 
Roses and indeed of a far later day would hardly have 
been shocked. Indeed in the circumstances of the case 
such an issue might naturally have been expected. 
Nay even if her persecutors could have produced the 
slightest evidence of any use by her of magical arts, 
they would in the century that saw the trials of the 
Duchess of Gloucester and Jane Shore have been able to 
send her to the stake with fairly easy consciences. The 
revolting features of the process are the hideous 
hypocrisy and villainy used by Churchmen for political 
ends to brand a Saint as a heretic and a witch. In say- 
ing this we fully allow that that wretched creature the 
Bishop of Beauvais, who presided over this pantomime 
of iniquity, may have entered into the investigation 
with a strong prejudice against his victim. But he 
must be judged by his words, and throughout his pro- 
fession was that he acted in the interests of the faith. 
Now unquestionably the Papal Inquisition, which in 
France (it never as the case of Wycliffe showed 
obtained control of heresy trials in England) regu- 
lated the trial of heretics, who were arraigned before 
the Diocesan Bishop and a Papal Inquisitor, allowed a 
form of procedure repellent to our notions of justice. 
Nevertheless, as the honest canonist Lohier pointed out 
to Beauvais even under this law an accusation in- 
volving heresy required a previous information as to 
the charges of guilt. Lohier was of opinion that no 
such inquiry had been here held, and that the process 
was for that reason vitiated. We now know that 
the Bishop’s own investigations had revealed to him 
the story of Joan’s innocent childhood, and that he 
suppressed the knowledge from his assessors and 
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doctors. In spite however of this shameless act, 
the attempt to bring home the charge of witch- 
craft seems practically to have collapsed. Joan was 
condemned in the first instance, mainly because she 
refused to submit her visions to the Church Militant. 
Such at least was the chief charge in the twelve articles 
laid before the University of Paris. Now, although 
the victim, under the belief it appears that the 
Church Militant to which she was required to submit 
was the assembly of her tormentors there present, 
undoubtedly used on the subject of submission lan- 
guage which to a medizvalist might seem to savour 
of heresy, she clearly asked to be brought before the 
Pope or the general council of Bale—a request which, 
as every canon lawyer knew, though: not couched in 
technical language, had practically the force of an 
appeal. True, that in a heresy trial an Ecclesiastical 
Court could lawfully in some cases refuse leave to 
appeal; but in a process involving such difficulties as 
this, recourse to the highest tribunal should on the 
principle laid down by S. Thomas Aquinas not only 
have been allowed but encouraged by an honest judge, 
a fact of which the Bishop of Avranches reminded 
Beauvais. The suppression of the fact of submission 
in the articles was the basest villainy. Still worse 
things were done however to extort the confession of 
guilt. In short the whole story affords a terrible 
proof of the depths of infamy to which soldiers and 
ecclesiastics in common with other men may sink 
when carried away by spite and passion. Most 
revolting of all however was the last act in the 
tragedy. The recantation obtained, Joan belonged 
to the Church. By the law that the Bishop affected 
to administer it was his duty to detain her in an 
ecclesiastical prison and give her a woman for a 
companion. He remitted her to the custody of a 
brutal soldiery, and refused to permit her, accord- 
ing to his promise, to hear Mass. Then Joan 
resolved to die rather than endure such suffering, 
and she resumed her man’s dress. And for this, on 
his own admission, the Bishop sent her to the stake. 
But infamous as was the conduct of the English and 
their French tools, the action of the King, to whose 
cause Joan clung so loyally to the last, and of his 
Churchmen, in particular of the Archbishop of Rheims, 
Beauvais’ own metropolitan, who had blessed her 
enterprise, was as bad. No offer to ransom her 
was ever made, nor did the Churchmen of her 
own party lift a finger to save her, for jealousy 
was as powerful with them as was spite with their 
opponents. For the honour of human nature, it 
may be believed that Charles VII. did not betray 
her to the Burgundians at Compiegne. There is even 
some reason to think, though our author does not 
mention the fact, that the infamous Gilles de Rais, 
who however was a good soldier, may have been com- 
missioned by the King to attack Rouen at the time of 
her trial. But to say the best Charles was unworthy 
of such loyalty as was Joan’s. In truth in this loath- 
some drama of baseness and cowardice two men only 
lighten the blackness of the picture—the gallant English 
lord, who called out aloud at the trial ‘‘ She is a brave 
woman, would she were English” and the honest 
lawyer Lohier, who at the risk of his life refused to take 
part in the iniquity. Seldom was crime more speedily 
avenged. After her death the voice of Rouen said that 
a Saint had been burnt. Bedford might found uni- 
versities, and establish representative institutions in 
Normandy ; but the flames which consumed Joan de- 


stroyed for ever the possibility of Plantagenet rule on 
French soil. 





A COLUMBIAN VIEW OF 


** Corneille and the Spanish Drama.” 
New York: 
1902. 1.50. 

Ape present volume affords a curious glimpse of 
_ what passes for scholarship in an American uni- 

versity. Dr. Segall has undertaken to show the extent 

of Corneille’s indebtedness to the Spanish stage, and he 
supplies his readers with a list of the points of resem- 


CORNEILLE. 


By J. B. Segall. 
The Columbia University Press. 


-sospechosa”’ on the other. 











blance between “ Le Cid” and the ‘‘ Mocedades del Cid.” 
on the one hand, and ‘‘ Le Menteur” and ‘‘ La Verdad 
The catalogue is not un- 
satisfactory, so far as it goes; but, as the subject has 
already been handled with great ability by Schack, 
Klein, and Schaeffer, and as Dr. Segall contributes 
nothing new to the discussion, the necessity for his 
essay is not apparent. It is not that the subject is 
exhausted: the recent work of M. Martinenche proves 
that in the hands of a competent writer the theme 
is capable of most interesting development. The fact is 
that Dr. Segall has neither the gift of literary expres- 
sion, nor a sufficient acquaintance with the matter of 
his theme. He has no wide intellectual outlook, no: 
initiative, no power of co-ordinating his facts, and no 
perseverance in working out his conclusions. He 
follows mostly in the footsteps of his predecessors, and 
whenever he attempts to strike out a path for himself 
the result is disastrous. Nor, as we have already 
hinted, is there anything in his manner to make amends 
for his inadequate matter. It is true enough that. by 
intensifying the characters, substituting new motives 
and unifying the action, Corneille converted a Spanish 
romantic epic drama into a French classical tragedy ; 
but the reflection is so obvious and trite as to be scarcely 
worth making. In precisely the same vein the author 
concludes that Corneille’s Alexandrines give ‘‘ Le 
Menteur” a characteristic physiognomy of its own. 
But who ever doubted it? Still these observations. 
(which, for anything we can see to the contrary, 


might go on for ever) have the relative merit of 


not being misleading. This is more than can 
be said of Dr. Segall’s remarks when he can no 
longer depend on M. Viguier and is left to his own 
resources; and the most amusing feature of these 
original paragraphs is the remarkable self-confidence 
with which the author affects to decide controversial 
questions or brushes them aside as of no importance 
whatever. For example, in dealing with the sources of 
‘‘La Suite du Menteur”, he refers to Lope de Vega’s 
‘‘ Amar sin saber 4 quien” which, as he very needlessly 
observes, has no connexion of any sort with Alarcon’s 
‘‘Verdad sospechosa”’, and he proceeds to state that 
Lope’s play probably preceded Alarcon’s by a few 
years. The point is important enough to deserve 
examination, and it would be extremely interesting to 
know on what grounds Dr. Segall bases his opinion. 
These, however, are not revealed. All that need be 
said here is that the available evidence points to an oppo- 
site conclusion. The ‘‘ Verdad sospechosa” was first 
printed in 1630 at Zaragoza (with Lope’s name errone- 
ously attached to it), and ‘‘Amar sin saber 4 quien” 
seems to belong to the year 1634. Not less cavalier is 
the fashion in which Dr. Segall discusses the interesting 
question as to the sources of ‘‘ Don Sanche d’Aragon”’. 
He dismisses it in two pages, seems unable to decide 
whether ‘‘ El Palacio confuso” is by Lope de Vega or 
by Mira de Mescua, and ends with the ingenuous confes- 
sion that he has never seen a copy of the Spanish play. 
It naturally follows that his treatment of ‘‘ Don Sanche 
d’Aragon” is worthless, and incidentally he lets fall a 
remark which throws significant light on his methods. 
‘6 Von Schack holds there is but one such drama, and 
that belongs to Mira de Mescua. But neither he nor any 
of the historians of the Spanish drama give an account of 
any such play. It could not be found in any of the 
libraries of Paris” (p. 147). This is edifying in a very 
high degree. Because Schack does not disclose the 
plot of ‘‘ El Palacio confuso”’, and because no copy of 
the play came to hand in Paris, Dr. Segall considers 
himself absolved from all further trouble, and coolly 
closes by saying that ‘‘even if ‘El Palacio confuso’ 
were within reach, very little could be gained toward 
the further elucidation of Corneille’s relation to the 
Spanish drama”. This is as it may be, though how Dr. 
Segall can feel so certain on the point it is difficult to 
guess. It may suffice to remark that ‘‘ El Palacio con- 
fuso”’ is certainly not unattainable, for it exists in at 
least five editions: the Huesca edition of 1634, the 
Zaragoza of 1639, the Madrid editions of 1640 and 
1667, and as a ‘‘suelta”’ ascribed to Mira de Mescua. 
The attribution to Mira de Mescua has no other basis. 
than the statement on the title-page of this un- 
authorised reprint. 
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It is not surprising to find that Dr. Segall is con- 
stantly at fault as regards the details which he presents 
by way of illustration. He speaks of ‘‘ Amadis des 
[sic] Gaules”, and of Montemayor’s ‘‘ Diana enamo- 
rada”’, evidently confounding Montemayor’s ‘‘ Diana” 
with Gil Polo’s continuation of it ; he gives 1672 as the 
approximate date of Théophile’s ‘‘ Pyrame et Thisbe ” 
which cannot be later than 1617-8 ; he repeats the ex- 
ploded attribution of ‘‘ Lazarillo de Tormes” to Hurtado 
de Mendoza; he bungles over Quevedo’s name; he traces 
the Copper Captains no further back than the Italian 
““commedia dell’ arte”, apparently ignorant that the 
type is as old as Epicharmus. But it would be idle to 
prolong the list of mistakes. The constant recurrence 
of these annoying blunders completely destroys what- 
ever value would have otherwise attached to a well- 
intentioned book which might have been useful to 
junior students. As it is, we can only repeat that this 
present essay gives one an unfavourable impression of 
the cultivation of Romance languages in Columbia 
University. 


THE- LAUREATE, “AND SOME’ POETS. 


‘“‘Haunts of Ancient Peace.” By Alfred Austin. 


London: Macmillan. 1902. 6s. 

‘* Aquamarines.” By Nora Chesson. London: Grant 
Richards. 1902. 5s. net. 

** Rainbows.” By Olive Custance. London: Lane. 
1902: ~ 35). Od: net: 

**Second Strings.”. By A.-D. Godley. London: 
Methuen. 1902. 2s. 6d. 

** Collected Poems of Roden Noel.” London: Kegan 
Baul--i 1002: 


At opening pages of the Poet Laureate’s latest 

book give a pleasurable impression : in the second 
paragraph Lamia expresses herself tired of the garden 
that was loved by a laureate ; and before long she and 
the rest set off on a tour through English villages. 
The delight of leaving that spot gives anticipations 
that are not altogether false. We are allowed amiable 
descriptions which do the scenery no particular harm 
and in accordance with Wordsworth’s aspiration 


‘* Ah then if mine had been the painter’s hand 
To express what then I saw” 


pleasant etchings are added to the descriptive reports. 
The result is not quite a guide-book: would ever 
Baedeker at the height of his eloquence say that ‘‘ It 
was the fruit-laden orchards that conferred the most 
enchanting feature on the scene”? Nor, though now 
and again verses, like murder, will out, is it a poem ; 
for ‘‘the meadows of just-cut summer-smelling after- 
math” don’t rhyme with anything and certainly they 
do not scan. It is not an autobiography, though 
Lamia gives away at important life secret when she 
says ‘‘your garden books, of course are inimitable, 
especially the verses of the Poet that you cite so 
copiously and that you are responsible for”. The 
‘of course” is delightful; but the Poet Laureate can 
scarcely carry his modesty to such pitch as to think 
that we charged anyone else with that Poet’s verses. 
Indeed the book is not anything in particular, but it 
will be welcome everywhere for its sweet appreciation 
of afternoon Tea, the obvious, and a certain poet. The 
culminating eulogy is artistically kept to the end. An 
American chance-acquaintance, who possesses ‘‘a 
sweet-faced seriously-gazing woman ” for wife, blunders 
up to the Poet and thanks him effusively for some- 
thing he once wrote ‘‘it must be now hard on five 
years ago”’—really the American and the Poet have the 
advantage of us. What exactly was the piece Mr. 
Austin wrote five years ago? ‘* As far as I know” he 
adds, with a most subtle use of the ego ‘‘the first 
clear English expression of an earnest desire that 
your country and ours should be rightdown good 
friends”. ‘‘I know”—and he grasps the Poet’s hand 
as he says it—‘‘ that you are an out-and-out Britisher 
from kernel to crackle. . . . There is no Power, nor 
combine of Powers, will be in a mighty hurry to 
tackle you. . .. Butiftheydid.... just youwirea 
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rhyme or two under the two thousand or three thou- 
sand miles of water that join, not separate, us”. Mr. 
Austin may feel assured that it is the earnest wish of 
every Britisher that we shall not be driven to the adop- 
tion of this counsel of despair. It is a pity so amiable 
a book should end with a threat. 

Mrs. Chesson and the Poet Laureate have one quality 
incommon. There is a story of her that she wrote a 
poem on the top of an omnibus between Norfolk Street 
and Charing Cross, and for parallels to the achieve- 
ment one need go no further than Shoe Lane before 
poesy claimed the whole time of the Laureate. Facility 
of course is not necessarily fatal. Rochester made an 
epigram while the Duchess of Cleveland was knocking 
him down. Some one said that every lyric poem was 
composed instantaneously. But there is a facility, such 
as Ovid’s, which is apt to dominate its possessor, and 
there are people, such as Ovid, whose natural vehicle for 
everything is verse. They speak in verse, they write 
in verse, perhaps they think in verse; and the gift 
might be valuable if such people did not suppose that 
what has turned out to be verse must be worthy of 
preservation, solely because of its rhythmic quality. 
It is as if a prose author set the same value on his 
casual conversation as his creative thoughts. We 
have read many of these poems as they appeared in 
some of the nineteen papers whose editors are thanked. 
They were admirably fitted for the journals, pat to the 
occasion and the almanac and many of them very 
prettily turned. As paragraphs we liked them and 
forgot them. They were too easily made to be easily 
remembered, too smooth to stick, too pretty to be 
poetry. 

It is quite certain that nineteen editors would not 
have accepted the verses contained in this very thin 
volume from the ‘‘ blameless Bodlihead”. They are 
too real and too erotic. Admirable as some of them are 
they had better been left unprinted, asa good deal that 
Paul Verlaine wrote. At the same time, the natural 
impulse is there and the verses all have the atmosphere 
of the mood that prompted them. They have also 
admirable simplicity of diction. The ‘‘ Masquerade”’, 
one of the few impersonal pieces, is good. 


‘© Yet some there are who will not dance ; 
They sit apart most sorrowful and splendid, 
But all the rest trip on as in a trance 
Until the dance is ended.” 


The relief of passing from things with titles so sticky 
and silly to Mr. Godley’s ‘‘Second Strings” gives a 
genuine holiday feeling. There is no living writer who 
surpasses Mr. Godley in lyra frivola. He has the 
same faculty as Mr. Gilbert or, one may say, Lewis 
Carroll, of giving to prosaic conversational phrases, 
hackneyed beyond distinction a context so new, an 
association so quaint, that the idiom might have been 
making its first appearance. At the, same time the 
humour of the effect comes from the perception that 
the phrase is trite with the polish of time. The words 
seem positively to laugh at their restoration to youth. 
There are several admirable instances in ‘‘ The Meteorc- 
logist to his mistress”, which is also marked by an 
almost diabolic ingenuity of rhyme. What could be 
better prose and verse than 


‘* Then—while an area of limited pressure 
Causes a local cessation of rain.” 
or 
“« Anticyclonic conditions prevail ” ? 


And who else would have rhymed “ where willows and 
sedges stir” with ‘‘anemometers register” ? Perhaps 
the best thing in the book is the tale of the man of 
‘* mediocrity ” who avoids ambition and 


se the loud diurnal hum 


of logs reciprocally rolling ” 





and 


‘* Who covets not with effort vain 
The mind of Mill, the strength of Sandow, 
But sees his limitations plain 
And knows the things he can and can’t do ”. 


Setting aside the most serious muse, in which Mr. 
Seaman’s claims have been not enough recognised, he 
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and Mr. Godley come nearest to Calverley. In parody 
Mr. Seaman has the greater skill ; in the humour of light 
idiom it would be difficult to beat ‘‘ Lyra Frivola” 
“Verses to Order” and ‘‘ Second Strings”. 

The publication of the collected works of Roden 
Noel should, but one may fear will not, call attention to 
the claims of the poet. ‘‘ A Modern Faust” comes near 
to being a great religious poem ; and it was not an un- 
reasoned zest for eulogy that caused John Addington 
Symonds to find in him likenesses to Blake and Robert 
Browning. He was ‘‘at home in the higher region of 
thought and feeling” ; and this truth is in itself enough 
to account for the fewness of his readers. 


SPORT ON. THE TIGRIS. 


“‘Letters from the East by Henry James Ross, 1837- 
1857.” Edited by his Wife, Janet Ross. London: 
Dent. 1902... 125,60. net. 


AS those who did not know him the most interesting 

thing about the late Mr. Henry Ross was that he 
was the son-in-law of the beautiful and romantic Lady 
Duff Gordon, of whom we had such a delightful picture 
in Mrs. Ross’ ‘‘ Three Generations of Englishwomen ”. 
That he was a personality himself visitors to his lovely 
Florentine home were aware, and the charm of his con- 
versation is subtly transfused in the appreciative sketch 
of his latter years contributed to this volume by his 
niece Miss Lina Duff Gordon. In his early life he had 
enjoyed experiences enough to furnish an old man’s 
memory with strange and varied recollections, and it 
was fortunate that the letters in which he reported his 
adventures to his only sister were preserved. They 
form a remarkably vivid picture of life in Asia 
Minor during ‘the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Mr. Ross was associated commercially 
with Christian Rassam in the consulate at Mosul as 
early as 1844, and had the luck to witness 
the first discoveries of Assyrian antiquities by Botta 
and Layard. He took a vigorous part in assisting 
the latter in the excavations at Nineveh. He knew 
Rawlinson, and describes a very jovial evening at his 
Residency at Baghdad, when punch was dispensed by 
Captain Felix Jones up to the small hours, and Ross 
needed a 300-mile ride back to Mosul to work off the 
headache. A namesake Dr. Ross at Baghdad ‘‘ had as 
great a love of animals as myself”, he writes. ‘* Among 
the pets allowed to roam at will about his house is a 
leopard, who puts its paws on the window-sill and 
gazes down into the street below. When a sheep or a 
donkey passes he springs down upon them and breaks 
their necks, leaving the doctor to pay thedamage. His 
greatest pet was a tame lion, whose companion was an 
English bull-dog of the name of Paris. The dog stood 
in considerable awe of the lion, but was passionately 
fond of biscuits, so Dr. Ross used to throw bits of 
biscuit for him nearer and nearer to the lion, who 
quietly watched and waited till the biscuit came within 
reach of his paw and the dog tried to take it; then with 
his claws sheathed and without any desire to hurt 
Paris, he would send him flying to the other end of the 
room. Another pet is a monkey who delights in tor- 
menting the liom by jumping on his back. . . . The lion 
was in the habit of taking quiet walks through the 
crowded bazaars, to the terror of people who did not 
know him. Finally the Governor-General sent to say 
that although he had a great respect for Dr. Ross, his 
lion could not be allowed to walk about the public 
streets and frighten delicate women ”’. 

Young Ross—he was only twenty-four when he went 
to Mosul—was a devoted lover of animals as well asa 
keen sportsman : odd as it seems to those who do not 
understand sport, the passion for killing animals is 
commonly joined to a genuine love of them. Ross was 
devoted to his horse, Merjan, whom he rescued when in 
an apparently dying condition, and he soon became 
widely known as the master of the famous red horse, 
whom no mare of the desert could distance. ‘‘ Merjan 
was a pure Hamdany, a direct descendant of one of the 
famous mares of the Prophet; a noble horse, as gentle 
as he was spirited and with paces as easy as a rocking- 











chair.”  Pig-sticking fills a large space in Ross’ 
Mesopotamian letters, and it is clear that he was a bold 
hunter. One day he went out after pig with Layard, 
but not on Merjan, when he was twice thrown by his 
terrified grey who would not stand the sow’s charge. 
After the first fall he picked himself up, and again tried 
to steady his horse for the attack, butin vain. -‘‘ Nearly 
mad with vexation .. . I then made a last effort for 
the first spear, for fear Layard should take the honour 
from me; I dashed up, she met me straight on, and I 
buried the lance in her; still it did not check her, she 
and the lance came across the horse’s fore-legs, he gave 
another mad jump and for the second time I was thrown. 
Layard says I was shot some five feet up from the 
saddle and pitched straight on my head; a whole 
bunch of hair was cut off. I bruised one of my 
eyelids and scratched my face all over, besides 
straining the back and side muscles of the neck, in 
fact I thought I had broken it. Luckily it was a 
sandy field and not’ a hard road. Although much 
shaken I was soon on my feet, and the first thing I 
saw was the beast of a sow coming straight for me, so 
I took to my heels as you may imagine with no 
pleasant anticipations.” Luckily Layard came to the 
rescue, or these exciting hunting adventures would 
probably have come to an immediate end. As it is 
there is plenty more, and not the least thrilling is a day 
after partridge diversified by a slip down the loose 
stones of a hill overhanging a precipice, with the 
agreeable addition of a gun at full cock clasped to his 
chest. 

Though the sporting adventures are the most 
generally interesting feature of this thoroughly readable 
book, there is much else to attract attention. Ross 
lived in the heroic age of Asiatic discovery. He was 
the friend of Rawlinson and Layard, knew Lord 
Stratford and General Chesney, helped in the Land 
Transport at the time of the Crimean war, when he 
performed consular duties at Sarusun, witnessed the 
peculiar habits of Turks and Kurds and Yezidis, 
untrammelled by interference from civilised authority, 
and has a great deal to tell on all these subjects, 
especially in his correspondence with Layard. The 
letters are well written, vivid and natural, seldom 
breaking into ‘‘tall” language, and they give an 
obviously truthful picture of an interesting period in a 
wonderfully picturesque and unsophisticated country. 








NOVELS. 


“‘ The Strange-Adventures of John Smith.” By William 
Henry Hudson. London: Sands. tIgo2. 6s. 

What induced Professor Hudson—we believe that 
this is his description: he is not to be confused with 
Mr. W. H. Hudson the naturalist—to do this book, we 
cannotimagine. It is the story of a respectable young 
London clerk called John Smith, with a hankering for 
romance and adventure, who has a haunting sense that 
his name is all too familiar. So one day on the Under- 
ground Railway, when he meets and is talked to bya 
pretty girl, whom he sees home, he tells her he is 
FitzHugh Vespasian Smith. The girl turns out to be 
one of a little band of desperate Nihilists whose head- 
quarters is Soho. He falls in love, head over heels, so 
that Victorine and her friends can do what they will 
with him. This is the sort of way she can do it: “ * Mr. 
Smith,’ she said——-her low, rich voice made every pulse 
throb, and lent a weird music to the most casual 
phrase—‘ Sit down’. She drew her dress about her, 
to make room for him beside her on the long seat”. 
She had of course ‘‘a rippling laugh”, and once ‘‘he 
caught, as he glanced down, a ravishing glimpse 
of one firm, neat little foot peeping coquettishly out 
from beneath the dark dress”. Has Mr. Hudson, the 
naturalist, seen these? If so we should not wonder if 
he were not instantly for changing his name. The 
author may expostulate that his book is not quite so 
bad as the words quoted above imply ; and, to be fair, 
itis not. The plot is absurd. The Nihilist business in 
English fiction is nearly always a complete failure. 
One of the very few books in which it is introduced with 
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effect is Miss Hawker’s ‘‘ Mademoiselle Ixe”, a very 
clever little story which we believe the Dowager Lady 


Portsmouth practically discovered and brought to the | 


notice of Mr. Gladstone. It had arun, and was for- 
gotten, but will some day be discovered anew. In 
Professor Hudson’s hands Nihilism in London is a thing 
to yawn over. Yet we confess to reading his book 
quite through, one day in the train, unpleasantly 
fascinated by the picture he presents of a phase of 
typical lower middle-class life in London. We believe 
there is realism in his John Smith, son of James Smith, 
Primitive Methodist grocer, and his Ben Chadwick, and 
that they live the lives here presented to us of drab 
vulgarity ; chiefly in Suburbia. Compared with these 
is not the Kaffir or the cannibal a fine beast? We 
would almost rather have those young bloods of West 
Kensington who to be Society men go to public dances 
at three and sixpence each or half a guinea the set of 
four; to be literary spend threepence a week on the 
“‘ Academy”; to take rank as sportsmen practise in 
whites the smash stroke at ping-pong. But itis not a 
matter to jest at. It is no use talking of raising the 
standard of education unless we can make such lives as 
these practically impossible. Man has been defined by 
a great old master as ‘‘the breath and similitude of 
God”’, as ‘‘ that amphibious piece between a corporeal 
and spiritual essence, that middle that links those two 
together, and makes good the method of God and 
mature”. But one must have faith indeed to find any 
Spiritual essence about the many Ben Chadwicks of 
this world other than that they derive from the vile 
whisky of the nearest public house. 


“Donovan Pasha, and Some People of Egypt.” By 
Gilbert Parker. London: Heinemann. i1go2. 6s. 
Sir Gilbert Parker’s attempts to reproduce the feelings, 
and more particularly the sayings, of British soldiers in 
the Soudan, are melancholy imitations of Mr. Kipling. 
But setting aside these unfortunate sketches, we find in 
** Donovan Pasha”’ a picturesque presentment of Egypt 
under Ismail, and of the handful of English pioneers 
who laid, under hopeless conditions, the foundations of 
a structure which bulks fairly large to-day. Our recent 
administrators have had their full share of difficulties 
and obstacles, but ‘‘ Donovan Pasha”’ and his fellows 
in the ’seventies were really, not nominally, the subor- 
dinates of native Egyptian officials, and learned to take 
it quite as a matter of course when years of hard work 
were upset by a palace intrigue in Cairo. Sir Gilbert 
Parker has a vivid way of putting essentials before his 
readers. We cannot pretend any affection for the new 
magazine method which builds a number of detached 
incidents round some central figure—a Sherlock Holmes, 
Captain Kettle, Dr. Nikola, or Donovan Pasha. It is 
really a sort of literary atavism. Modern readers will 
not stand the literary mortar which bound together the 
adventures of Gil Blas or Tom Jones, therefore modern 
writers when it is too much trouble to write a real novel 
give us the detached bricks without the mortar. It 
suits the popular magazines. 


‘*In Kings’ Byways.” By Stanley J. Weyman. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1902. 6s. 

Mr. Weyman might very well have called these 
stories ‘‘ Chips from a French Workshop”’, but they 
contain things far better than philology. One feels 
that they are by-products of more sustained work, odds 
and ends of French history that could not be worked 
into the longer novels. Still, if those longer novels did 
not exist, if these short stories appeared as the work 
of an unknown writer, they should at once claim atten- 
tion for their vivid and picturesque qualities—those of 
them, at least, that touch on old France, for the two 
episodes of the French Revolution are hardly worth 
publication. The Terror is such familiar ground that a 
man should, unlike Mr. Weyman, have something fresh 
to say before he treads it. But Henry of Navarre is 
always good company, and the astute Mazarin with 
his career still to make gives the occasion for an 
excellent tale, while there is something of romance in 
the very name of Guise. Of the dozen stories in the 
book all are readable and one or two good. They are 
sligbt : they will hardly stay in the memory as lives a 
first-rate conte, but no doubt when they depart Mr. 
Weyman can replace them. 


| 


‘‘Love of Sisters.” By Katharine Tynan. London: 
Smith, Elder. 1902. 6s. 


Katharine Tynan has ‘‘a way wid her” which makes 


_ her one of the most charming among the story-tellers 


of the day, so that a book from her pen may be taken 
up with confidence by anyone who can enjoy a quiet 
love-story brightly told. ‘‘ Love of Sisters” is a cha- 
racteristic piece of work. It has all the author’s 
deftness of touch in character-limning, her power of 
describing natural scenes and scenes of natural emotion 
and is marked throughout by the genuineness and 
freshness of the conversation. The story itself is 
simply of the love affairs of two sisters which at 
one point overlap so as to make the necessary hitch 
in the course of true love; the manner of presentation 
and the pleasant atmosphere of the whole book render 
it far more attractive than many novels full of plot. 
We find it hard to believe that ‘‘ stinging-nettles ” in 
Ireland are distinguished by their ‘‘ white blossoms”. 


‘‘ The Inca’s Treasure.” By Ernest Glanville. London: 
Methuen. 1902. 35. 6d. 

A story of extravagant adventure which starting on 
the London Stock Exchange soon shifts to South 
America, with some villains of the deepest dye, an 
honest mining engineer his invalid child-brother, the 
necessary women, Indians guachos and so on. Then 
there is the chief villain’s son, supposed long since 
dead, and there is the treasure mysteriously guarded by 
a sightless anaconda. The whole might be briefly 
labelled in doctor’s phrase, ‘‘ the mixture, as before ”— 
often. 


‘Jair the Apostate.” By A. G. Hales. 
Methuen. 1902. 6s. 

The author of this new rendering of the history of 
Samson and Delilah contributes a brief preface which 
would suggest that his story is Chinese. We can only 
imagine that the preface was originally designed for 
another book. Mr. Hales has added little but wordi- 
ness to Chapters XIV., XV. and XVI. of the Book of 
Judges. We prefer the Biblical version to the novelist’s 
perversion. 


London : 








NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“‘Side-walk Studies.” By Austin Dobson. London: Chatto 
and Windus. 1902. 6s. 


Mr. Dobson’s knowledge of eighteenth-century social life is 
of course “wide and curious” and, what is important in 
such books as this, he condenses his knowledge like a scholar 
instead of beating it out thin. The resulting volume of essays, 
delightful to read, does not lend itself to lengthy reviewing, nor 
is any reviewer likely to be able to set Mr. Dobson right about 
a period which he has made his daily walk and ancient neigh- 
bourhood. The first paper recounts the ascertainable facts 
about Peg Woffington, “the heroine of a romance which is 
more than half a memoir and of a memoir which is more 
than half a romance”. The mezzotint of her by Faber after 





Haytley has furnished the frontispiece of the book and is full 
of character and charm. The second essay is an interesting 
exposition of the geography &c. of S. James’ Park as it used 
to be. Some at all events of the young may be unaware 
that the “Mall” should be pronounced like “wall” as 
Pope rhymed it and not after the analogy of Pall Mall. 
One of the most curious pieces of erudition in this 
collection is the account of the “ Ombres Chinoises ”. 
“The manner of the ‘Chinese Shadows’ seems to have been 
on this wise. In place of the curtain in front of a miniature 
theatre was tightly strained a transparency of linen or oiled 
paper .. . A few feet behind this was fixed a strong light, and 
between the transparency and the light were interposed tiny 
figures cut out in cardboard or leather .. . the figures were 
jointed ; and were worked with strings and other contrivances 
by an unseen operator.” In the popular portrayal of the 
‘“Chasse aux Canards”—“A boat containing the sportsman 
was punted upon the scene; the sportsman discharged his 
fowling-piece ; the lethal lead (plomb meutrier) killed a duck 





which toppled artistically from the welkin and two more swam 
hurriedly away.” But we need not quote more from the book : 
all eighteenth-centuryites will read it for themselves. The 
index seems to be an excellent one. 


‘¢ Borrowed Plumes.” By Owen Seaman. London: Constable. 
1902) 3s..6d.. net. 

In noticing this little book we labour under the serious dis- 

advantage that we are not steeped in some of the most 

important originals which the author imitates. Hence we 
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could scarcely form any judgment, if we read the sketches, as to 
whether Mr. Dooley, Mr. Hall Caine and Miss Corelli were 
herein well done. The skit at Lord Avebury’s expense seems 
distinctly funny. 


“A Guide to the Best Historical Novels and Tales.” By 
Jonathan Nield. London: Elkin Mathews. 1902. 
5S. net. Ky 


Mr. Nield’s book has run remarkably soon into a second 
edition. He has added to it some indices which will no doubt 
be helpful. It is an astonishingly long list he can give us of 
these novels and tales. Nearly everyone seems to have 
written one or two. But then the rake with which Mr. Nield 
gathers together his authors is a very tooth-comb. Besides 
Mark Twain, G. A. Henty, G. Manville Fenn, Max Pemberton, 
Conan Doyle, we have Scott, Dumas, Charles Kingsley. It is 
perhaps not quite inappropriate that Mark Twain should head 
the former list. 


“In Pursuit of the ‘Mad’ Mullah.” By Captain Malcolm 
McNeill. London: Pearson. 1902. 6s. 


A very useful and opportune book, which is concerned at 
times as much with the pursuit of big game as ef the Mullah. 
Captain McNeill does not explain how Mahomed Abdullah 
came to be considered mad, though he uses the adjective 
throughout. He served with the Expedition of 1901, after 
having had a good deal to do with the raising of the Somali 
Levy. His account of the country, the difficulties it presents 
for the movement of troops, and the character of the people 
whether on the side of the Mullah or of the British will not add 
much perhaps tothe knowledge of anyone who has studied 
Somaliland on the spot or in such works as Mr. Herbert 
Vivian’s. The special value of Captain McNeill’s book consists 
in the first-hand record which it gives of the situation in 19o0I. 
He conveys a not unpleasant impression of the Somalis. “The 
most serious fault in their character, from a military point of 
view”, Captain McNeill says, “is their excessive excitability”, 
and he frankly confesses that he would be very sorry to be ina 
really tight place with Somalis only. In a book which contains 
many illustrations, an appendix and an index, space might 
surely have been found for a map. The general reader is not 
likely to be acquainted with the geography of this north-east 
shoulder of Africa. 


“The Ancestor: A Quarterly Review.” 
Constable. ‘1902. 55. net. 

The third number of ‘The Ancestor” opens with an article 
on the family of Jervoise, of Herriard in Hampshire, descend- 
ing from Richard Jerveis of London mercer who married 
in 1525, illustrated with some fine portraits, and with ex- 
tracts from a “Book of Evidences” written by Richard 
himself. Articles on ‘Extinct Cumberland Families”, 
“Huguenot Families” and ‘Our Oldest Families” con- 
firm the character of this quarterly publication. And the 
paragraphs on “What is Believed” continue to be amusing. 
Destructive criticism, always more attractive to the reader than 
laborious proof, is a principal feature of ‘‘ The Ancestor”. 
Mr. Round’s “ Tale of a Great Forgery”, provoked by Vol. 
XVI. of the “Surrey Archeological Collections”, and Mr. 
Taylors “Genesis of a Myth” will perhaps be the articles 
most widely read, while those who study “The Gentility of 
William Exeby” will admire the skill with which Mr. Barron 
conceals the contradiction of views expressed in the last 
number. Fine heraldic illustration is exhibited in an account 
(to be continued) of the Harleian MSS. 2169—which is a 
fifteenth century Roll of Arms. 














No. 3. London: 


“ Fresh-Water Aquaria: their Construction, Arrangement and 


Management.” By Rev. Gregory C. Bateman. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. _ London: Upcott Gill. 
1902. 35. 6d. 


This is a most useful and practical book for all who desire to 
devote themselves to the fascinating occupation of keeping an 
aquarium. It contains clear and simple instructions as regards 
the general management not only of fishes and amphibians but 
also of the innumerable snails, water-beetles and other in- 
habitants of our streams and ponds. The chapter on water- 
plants is good, and the important réle these play in the life- 
Luster of the fishes and other denizens of the water is well set 

orth. 


From the large number of reprints that continue to reach 
us we do not hesitate to select Messrs. Treherne’s edition of 
“Westward Ho!” (1s. 6d. net cloth: 2s. leather) as one 
of the neatest. Thecloth binding here is preferable perhaps to 
the limp leather. This great story can be read at least as many 
times as Stanley read “ Guy Mannering” with joy and with 
profit. We are not greatly impressed by the two opening 
volumes of the “ Red: Letter Library ” (leather 25. 6d. net each. 
Blackie). The title pages and the frontispieces of both the 
Tennyson and the Browning selections are rather odd. The 
volumes are light to handle and well bound in limp red leather. 
Mrs. Meynell supplies a slight prefatory note to each volume. 
From Messrs. Chapman and Hall we have received three 
volumes of the new Biographical Edition of Dickens’ works 
besides “ The Life of Charles Dickens” by Forster, which Mr. 
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George Gissing has abridged and revised. There are to be 
eighteen volumes in all and the price is 3s. 6d. each. The original 
illustrations are retained. No attempt has been made to pro- 
duce this edition in an artistic dress. It is somewhat vivid in 
appearance, a great deal of red and gold without and some red 
within. It is solid rather than portable, and the print and 
paper will satisfy the public. The reprint of Gray’s “ Elegy in 
a Country Churchyard” (Hurst and Blackett. 1902.) is dis- 
tinctly not attractive. It is illustrated in colours. We do 
not particularly want Gray illustrated, but if it is to be done it 
should be done finely. In “The Little Library” (Methuen. 
1s. 6d. net) “Selections from the Early Poems of Robert 
Browning” has been added. Mr. Hall Griffin supplies some 
explanatory footnotes, which may be useful to some readers, and 
an introduction. If we are to read selections from Browning 
we confess to a preference for his own which were published in 
two volumes some years ago by Messrs. Smith, Elder. 
“Aurora Leigh and other Poems” by Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning is a pretty volume published at 3s. 6d. by the 
Oxford University Press. It is scarcely more than toy book 
size yet contains almost a thousand pages of a type which, 
thanks to the thin and admirable paper, does not strain the 
eyesight : four inches by three in dimension, it is yet less, with 
all its matter, than an inch in thickness! “ The Love Poems 
of Herrick” (Lane. 1s. 6d. net) belongs to the series bearing 
the somewhat affected title of “The Lovers’ Library”. We 
had rather that the many choice poems herein were printed in 
black ink which was good enough for Shakespeare’s love. 
From the Cambridge: University Press we have received 
Charles Kingsley’s “ Heroes” and Scott’s “Lord of the Isles” 
in the Pitt Press Series (2s. each), Mr. E. Gardner edits the 
former, and Mr. Flather the latter. Both are for young folk, 
and their object is largely educational. 





FRENCH LITERATURE. 


A RETROSPECT. 


When we look back upon the innumerable books published 
in Paris since January last we find it impossible to pick outa 
single masterpiece. Frankly, it has been a bad year : no new 
author of any promise to signal, nothing from M. Anatole 
France, three deaths to record, three losses that are irreparable. 
First of all, M. Charles Chincholle, journalist and novelist. In 
his own way he was unique : his studies of Paris life, the gayer 
life, made the most enlightening and entertaining reading, for 
M. Chincholle knew Paris more intimately than any of his 
confréres and thus could introduce one to the queerest corners 
and the strangest people. Yet, at no time was he offensive. 
Monsters did not interest him, his intrigues he ever handled 
delicately and discreetly, and then—best of all—his worst 
characters were never wholly bad. Swindlers, usurers, black- 
mailers—all had some redeeming quality, were human. M. 
Chincholle realised that the rarest person on earth is the man 
who has not some good emotion and instinct, however dormant, 
in him; and it was pleasant, in the midst of a black affair, to find 
that the culprit was not altogether a lost soul. Often indeed, one 
found oneself sympathising with this adventurer, that light lady : 
put them down as the victims of circumstances and early un- 
favourable surroundings, and decided that, with a happier 
upbringing, they would have made amiable and even admirable 
members of society. M. Chincholle was a master at awaken- 
ing compassion. Then, as a humourist, M. Chincholle had 
few rivals. His humour was perfectly spontaneous ; we like to 
recall the conversations of his bonrgeois, his boulevardier, his 
parvenus, and his mondains. Each of his creations was 
wonderfully life-like ; his style was striking ; his sense of con- 
struction was dramatic: Parisians have reason indeed to mourn 
the death of M. Chincholle. Then, Madame Henry Greville ; 
also, in her own way, incomparable. Who has not read, 
and rejoiced over, ‘ Dosia”, “ Petite Princesse”, and, more 
recently, ‘“Zoby”? Impossible is it to enumerate all 
Madame Greville’s admirable novels: there are forty or 
fifty of them, and each one has some special merit. We 
can name no writer who has enjoyed greater affection and 
greater esteem, and who has done more to brighten the lives 
of those who are sick to death of the average French novel. 
Now that she has gone the jeunesse has lost its best friend. 
Particularly in the provinces will she be missed—for there 
the arrival of her most recent book was regarded as a 
veritable event, and the circulating libraries could not procure 
copies enough. Admirable Henry Greville! Ignoring the 
hysteria, sensationalism, cynicism, and sensuousness of the 
majority of her confréres, she calmly went her own way—a 
good, a bright way—and not once strayed from her chosen 
path. For almost half a century she wrote regularly, yet was 
never “old fashioned”. Her novels of yesterday seem to us as 
fresh as “ Zoby”. She was never voted “démodée”. She was 
never called “sentimental”. The decadent, cynic and sen- 
sualist could not but respect and admire Henry Greville. And 
finally, Emile Zola. Recently, in one of the reviews, a critic 
was lamenting the absence of masters in modern literature, 
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sadly comparing the present to the past. Flaubert, the de 
Goncourts, Balzac, Maupassant, Daudet—all gone. And only 
one great man in their place: Zola. Neither Paul Bourget nor 
Pierre Loti could, in this critic’s opinion, be described as 
‘““great”. Nor yet Anatole France. Paul Bourget was. pro- 
feund, Pierre Loti and Anatole France were exquisite— 
nothing more. But Zola was indisputably great: and with him 
the last of the masters has gone. 

However, it is time to turn to the books. Undoubtedly the 
most admired and most successful of the last ten months was 
Pierre Loti’s “ Les Derniers Jours de Pékin” (Paris : Calmann 
Lévy). Herein, the most perfect of French stylists describes 
the state of Pekin after the relief of the Legations, and his 
journey thither ; and his visits to the tombs of the Chinese 
Emperors, to abandoned palaces, to wonderful gardens. He 
meets Lieutenant-Colonel Marchand, and the pair of them 
exchange opinions and impressions. He is received by Li- 
Hung-Chang ina dilapidated house, and the Grand Old Man of 
China almost frightens the gentle Pierre Loti. Indeed, Loti 
mistrusts him, Loti cannot understand him. He is imperturbable, 
inscrutable ; and nothing much comes of the interview between 
Li and Loti. The old gentleman, in fact, talks of everything 
but China. Never was Pierre Loti’s style more exquisite ; and 


(Continued on page 558.) 
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never was he himself more melancholy. Of novels, M. 
Paul Bourget’s “L’Etape” (Paris: Plon) must be reckoned 
the most important. In it he insists upon the neces- 
sity of a Catholic training for all those who would be 
happy and at peace in after life. The book is un- 
doubtedly a reply to the Associations Bill, but it must be said 
that M. Bourget is more successful as a novelist than asa 
teacher. The Monnerons are [reethinkers, the Ferrands are 
fervent Catholics; and the Monnerons—father, son and 
daughter—are for ever in difficulties, always unhappy—whereas 
the Ferrands prosper. The problem is a delicate one, but M. 
Bourget does not handle it delicately. He is all for the 
Ferrands, and has no mercy on the Monnerons. Catastrophe 
follows catastrophe—no family has ever experienced greater 
misfortunes than these Monnerons. And yet the father, a pro- 
fessor, is—M. Bourget often admits it—a fine man, as fine as 
M. Ferrand so far as character goes. The book is one long 
comparison between the life of the Monnerons and the life of 
the Ferrands, and it is often tedious and rarely entertaining. 
Moreover, M. Bourget makes an unnecessarily savage attack 
upon Socialists : and does them the injustice of putting them upon 
the level of a number of turbulent and ignorant men who con- 
stitute the “ Union Tolstoi”. They are not, in the true sense of 
the word, Socialists ; and it is unfair to introduce them as such. 
M. Bourget has been counselled by his admirers to return to his 
psychological studies, and it is to be hoped that he will take 
their advice. “ L’Etape” should not be mentioned in the same 
breath with “ Mensonges” and “Un Coeur de Femme”. 
Although MM. Paul and Victor Margueritte are still busily 
engaged upon the last volume of their stirring work “ Une 
Epoque”, they have nevertheless found time to produce “ Le 
Jardin du Roi” (Paris: Plon), a charming picture of Society 
at Versailles under the last Empire. It is scarcely a novel : 
rather a series of sketches written in the light, easy style that 
characterised “‘ Femmes Nouvelles”. We are introduced to 
many a charming. “jeune fille”, and we assist at private 
theatricals and balls and banquets. Of course, there are love 
affairs, and little griefs ; but all ends happily with marriages 
and music. We can cordially recommend this book to all 
admirers of MM. Margueritte’s hghter work ; but it cannot be 
compared with ‘ P@ Désastre” and “ Les Braves Gens ”, 

Coming to books by less famous authors we must single out 
for special praise M. Valentin Mandelstamm’s “Jim Blackwood, 
Jockey” (Paris: Juven), That a jockey could be made 
intensely interesting is scarcely conceivable ; but M. Mandel- 
stamm manages to interest us in Jim Blackwood from first to 
last. The scene is Chantilly, and there it is that Jim Black- 
wood triumphs, falls, and dies. He “goes wrong” through a 
woman, and the history of his downfall is most powerfully 
narrated. Many a stirring incident takes place, but the 
strongest chapter of all is that which shows Jim Black- 
wood, shabby and shattered, selling race-cards to those who 
had cheered him and flattered him in former days. Most 
certainly a book to be read. ‘Thérése Heurtot” by M. 
Jean Morgan (Paris: *Plon) is chiefly remarkable for a 
romance between the imaginative, highly impressionable wife 
of a plain country doctor and Jean de Hauvannes, an impetuous 
and artistic young man who owns a neighbouring chateau. It is 
possible to make some excuse for their intrigue. The description 
of the old chateau and the surrounding scenery proves M. Jean 
Morgan to be an artist ; and we have also to congratulate him 
upon his polished and easy style. Bizarre as ever, M. Jean 
Lorrain has no doubt satisfied his admirers with “ Princesses 
en Ivoires” and “Le Vice Errant” (Paris: Ollendorff). 
The first, however, is not bizarre in an offensive sense: the 
“Princesses” might figure in a fairy tale, only that they are 
too eccentric to appeal to the young, and the style would 
bewilder them, “Le Vice Errant”, however, is bizarre in 
another way. Heaven only knows where M. Jean Lorrain 
meets his monsters; we hope they exist only in his imagina- 
tion. We get the usual array of ether drinkers, opium-eaters ; 
almost every character is a slave tosome pernicious habit. The 
women are as queer and depraved as the men. Orgie follows 
orgie. Itisa matter of who can tell the most unpleasantly 
eerie story. One of these days M. Jean Lorrain will find it im- 
possible to find or create more monsters, and then perhaps he 
will give us something more worthy of his undoubted talent 
and his striking style. The description of the London Docks 
in “ Le Vice Errant” is a superb piece of writing. 

Memoirs we have had in abundance, but none of them calls 
for particular mention. Unimportant diaries and letters of un- 
important people have been unearthed and publisbed by unim- 
portant relations with the usual iack of discrimination. In fact, 
nothing new about Napoleon the Great, Charles X., Louis- 
Philippe, and Napoleon III.; nor about their Courts. The 
usual portraits, and the usual facsimiles of handwriting ; and 
the usual long preface, and the usual unnecessary index— 
unnecessary because of the worthlessness of the contents. 
Who, we wonder, reads these volumes? Nothing can be more 
entertaining and instructive than memoirs, but also nothing 
can be emptier and duller. 
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Sir WALTER Scott. In 4 vols. demy 8vo, bound in art canvas 
cloth, gilt back and top, £2 2s. net. 


MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD: a Record 
of 1900 and 1901. By ANNALIST. Reprinted from Black- 
wood’s Magazine. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE MID-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Pe- 


RIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. By J. H. MILLAR. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


SPECIMENS. OF MIDDLE SCOTS. With 
Historical Introduction and Glossarial Notes. By G. GREGORY 
SMITH, M.A., Lecturer in English Literature, University of 
Edinburgh. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





NEW 6/- NOVELS. 
‘THE ADVENTURES OF M. D’HARICOT. 


By J. STORER CLOUSTON, Author of ‘The Lunatic at 
Large,” &c. Second Impression. 


“You won't easily beat these adventures for humour.......The beauty of them, 
from our point of view, is that you can pick them up almost anywhere and laugh 
-every time.”—Sunday Special. 


EPISODES OF RURAL LIFE. By W. E. W. 
COLLINS, Author of ‘*A Scholar of his College,” ‘‘ The Don 
and the Undergraduate,” &c, 


““This delightful yolume......Written with genuine humour and in a most 
delightful and excellent style.”—Daily Express. 


A WOMAN AND A CREED. By H. Garton 


SARGENT. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


No. 1045. *» NOVEMBER, 1902. 2s. 6d. 


CHILDREN OF TEMPEST. A TALE OF THE OUTER ISLES.— 
Chaps. I.-IV. By Nem Munro. 


SOME GOSSIP ABOUT. OLD PRINTS. By Lieut.-Col. C. A Court, C.M.G 


‘THE STORY OF JOSE RIZAL THE FILIPINO. A FRAGMENT OF 
RECENT ASIATIC HISTORY. By HuGu Ciirrorp, C.M.G. 

‘BORDER LIFE IN MONTENEGRO. By RecinaLtp Wyon. 

THE BORDER MINSTRELSY. 

“ON THE HEELS OF DE WET.—XI. Full Cry. 

THE DREAM. _ By Gtacomo LEoparpt. 
MartTIN, K.C.B. 

THE END OF THE TETHER.—XIL, XIII. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD: 
Deatu or Emite Zora—A Purit or CLaupE BERNARD—THE SCIENTIFIC 
RoMANcCE—Zo.a’s LyricAL TEMPERAMENT—A LEADER OF FORLORN 
Hores—THE EMPEROR AND THE BoOERS—THE CALUMNIES OF THE 
GERMANS—THE NONCONFORMIST CONSCIENCE—A DISHONEST AGITATION. 


‘GERMAN WAR. By “Linesman.” With Map. 


Translated by Sir THEODORE 


By JosepH CONRAD. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 


Old Picture Books, with Other Essays on Bookish Subjects (Alfred D 
Pollard). Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Old English Songs and Dances (Decorated by W. Graham Robertson). 
Longmans. £2 2s. net. : : 

The Diamond Seekers (Ernest Glanville), 6s. ; With Kitchener in the 
Soudan (G. A. Henty), 6s. ; With the British Legion (G. A. 
Henty), 6s.; In the Great White Land (Gordon Stables), 35. 6d.; 
Under the Spangled Banner (Captain F. S. Brereton), 5s. 3 The 
Fairclough Family (Mrs. Henry Clarke), 35. 6d. Blackie. 

The White Prince or the Stolen Roses: a Story of Flowerland (Kate 
Stanway). Drane. 35. 6d. 

2s. 6d. 


Uncle Harry’s Gate (Cicely Fulcher). Treherne. 


Zamyl’s Extraordinary Adventures (Colas Milreis). | Sonnenschein. 
Is. net. 

The Oogley Oo (Gerald Sichel) ; India-rubber Jack (W.eCaee. 
Richardson). Sonnenschein. Is. net each. 


Cassell. 6s. 


The Lord Protector (S. Levett-Yeats). 
Melrose. 5s. 


Gabriel Garth, Chartist (E. Everett-Green). 
Kitwyk (Mrs. John Lane). Lane. 6s. 


FICTION. 


A Lady’s Honour (Bass Blake. ‘‘The First Novel Library ”). 
Unwin. 6s. 

The Four Feathers (A. E. W. Mason). 

The Housewives of Edenrise (Florence Popham). 


Smith, Elder. 6s. 
Heinemann. 6s. 


The Adventures of Romney Pringle (Clifford Ashdown). Ward, 
Lock. 35. 62. 

John Maverell: a Tale of the Riviera (J. Duncan Craig. Cheap 
Edition). Stock. 35. 6d. 

The Dream and the Man (Mrs. L. Baillie Reynolds). Murray. 


2s. 6d, net. 

Beyond the Boundary (M. Hamilton). Hurst and Blackett. 6s, 

Lavinia (Rhoda Broughton). Macmillan. 6s. 

Dwellers in the Mist (Norman Maclean), 6s. ; The Unnamed (William 
Le Queux), 6s.; Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush (Ian Maclaren), 
3s. 6a. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Mother Earth (Frances Harrod). Heinemann. 6s. 

The Lady of the Bridge (W. W. Jacobs). Harpers. 35. 6d. 

The Thousand Eugenias (Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick). Arnold. 6s. 


HISTORY. 


Letters of Hugh Earl Percy from Boston and New York, 1774-1776 

(Edited by Charles Knowles Bolton). Boston, Mass. : Charles E. 
Goodspeed. 4.00. 

Historic Highways of America. Vol. I. :—Paths of the Mound- 
Building Indians and Great Game Animals (Archer Butler 
Hulbert). Cleveland, Ohio: The Arthur H. Clark Company. 


$2.00 net. 
Wiltshire Notes and Queries: An Illustrated Quarterly Antiquarian 


and Genealogical Magazine (Vol. III., 1899-1901). Devizes : 
George Simpson. 
The Mid-Eighteenth Century (J. H. Millar). Blackwood. 5s. net. 


A History of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe (George, 
Saintsbury. Vol. II.). Blackwood. 20s. net. 

A Literary History of Persia from the Earliest Times until Firdawsi 
(E. G. Browne). Unwin. 16s. 


Sidelights on the Georgian Period (George Paston). Methuen. - 
10s. 6a. 

British Nigeria (Lieut.-Col. A. F. Mockler-Ferryman). Cassell 
30s. net. 


I Manoscritti Italiani in Inghilterra: Serie I.: Londra il Museo 
Britannico ; Vol. IIL. : La Collezione Cotton (Di G. Fanchiotti). 
Caserta: Salvatore Marino. 

Blake Family Records, 1300-1600 (Martin J. Blake), res. 6d. ; The 
Smith Family (Compton Reade), 125. net. Elliot Stock. 


Mallet du Pan and the French Revolution (Bernard Mallet). Long- 
mans. 12s. 6d. net. 
The Enemies of England (The Hon. George Peel). Arnold. 12s. 6d. 


net. 

My Adventures during the Late War : a Narrative of Shipwreck, Cap- 
tivity, Escapes from French Prisons, &c., in 1804-14 (Donat 
Henchy O’Brien. Edited by Charles Oman. New Edition). 
Arnold. 7s. 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SPoRT. 

Wood: a Manual of Natural History and Industrial Applications of 
the Timbers of Commerce (G. S. Boulger), Arnold. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

The Sports of the World (Edited by F. G. Aflalo. Part I.). 
iKihy Tah 


Cassell | 


REPRINTS. 


“¢ The Red Letter Library”. Edited by Alice Meynell :—Poems by 
Alfred Lord Tennyson ; Poems by Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
Blackie. 2s. 6d. net each. 

Our Village (Mary Russell Mitford); Pride and Prejudice (Jane 
Austen). Macmillan. 25. net each. 

“©The Coronation Series”? :—Westward Ho! (Charles Kingsley). 
Treherne. Leather, 2s. net; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

The Heroes (Charles Kingsley. Edited by Ernest Gardner); The 
Lord of the Isles (Walter Scott. ‘‘ Pitt Press Series”). Cam- 
bridge: at the University Press. 25. each. 

«© The Little Library ” :—Selections from the Early Poems of Robert 
Browning. Methuen. Is. 6d. net. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress (John Bunyan). 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’s LIST. 


EDWARD BOWEN: a Memoir. 


By the Rev. the Hon. W. E. BOWEN. 








With Appendices, 3 Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 
Svo. 12s. 6d. net. [Zi a few days. 
** The subject of this Memoir was the well-known Assistant Master 
at Harr ow, and the author of ** Harrow Songs.” 


ARCHITECTURE, INDUSTRY 


AND WEALTH. 


Collected Papers. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS. 

NEw EDITION. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
THE HISTORY OF PATTERN- 
DESIGNING — THE LESSER 
ARTS OF LIFE—ART, WEALTH, 
AND RICHES—ART AND SO- 
CIALISM : The Aims and Ideals of the 
English Socialists of To-Day—TEX- 
TILE FABRICS—ART UNDER 
PLUTOCRACY — THE REVIVAL 





[Zi a few days. 
OF ARCHITECTURE—THE RE. 
VIVAL. OF HANDICRAFT—ART 
AND INDUSTRY IN THE FOUR- 
TEENTH CENTURY—THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF BUILDING MATE- 
RIALS UPON ARCHITECTURE— 
| ON THE EXTERNAL COVER- 
INGS OF ROOFS. 


THE GREAT MOUNTAINS AND FORESTS 
OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


By PAUL FOUNTAIN. 
With Portrait and 7 Illustrations, 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE GREAT DESERTS AND FORESTS OF NORTH 
AMERICA. Witha Preface by W. H. Hupson. 8vo. gs. 6d. net. 














NeEw REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION, in One Volume. 


THE RIVER WAR: an Historical 


Account of the Reconquest of the Soudan. By WINSTON 
SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. Edited by Colonel F. RHODEs, 
D.S.O. With Maps and Plans. S$vo. Ios, 6d. net. 


MALLET DU PAN & THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
eh ee MALLET. With Photogravure Portrait. 


SELECTED ESSAYS. By Ricuarp Cop Ley 
CHRISTIE, M.A. Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Vict., Author of ‘‘ Etienne 
Dolet: the Martyr of the Renaissance,” &c. Edited with a 
Memoir by W. A. Shaw, Litt.D. With 2 Portraits and 3 other 
Illustrations. $vo. 12s, net. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF LAND DEFENCE, AND 





RU PIRSALPLICATION MS. OS Lue CONDITIONS TOE 
TO-DAY. By Captain H. F. THUILLIER, R.E. With Maps 
and Plans. $8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [Lie a few days. 


ENGLAND AND THE CHURCH: Her Calling 


and its Fulfilment Considered in Relation to the Increase and Effi- 
ciency of Her Ministry. By the Rev. HERBERT KELLY, Director 
of the Society of the Sacred Mission, Mildenhall, Suffolk, Author 
of ** A History of the Church of Christ.” Crown 8vo. qs. net. 








THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


Edited by the Rev. W. C. E. Newsott, M.A., Canon and Chancellor 
of St. Paul’s; and the Rev. DARWELL STON#, M.A., 
_ Principal of the Missionary College, Dorchester. 


SUNDAY. By the Rev. W. B. Trevetyay, 


M.A., Vicar of St. Matthew’s, Wer Cae fae ne 


THE MANOR FARM. 


By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell), 

Author of ‘‘ Yeoman Fleetwood,” &c 

With Frontispiece by CLAUD C. DU PRE COOPER. 
Country Life. 


‘* The book, besides being true to life, is as cheerful in its tone as it 
is wholesome in matter—altogether a delightful book to read.” 


Scotsman. 


“© A delightful story of rural life, rll of strongly marked human 
nature.” 


NOTICH.—A. Second Innpression 
of the Centenary Number of 
the EDINBURGH REVIEW is 
now ready. 





Crown 8vo. 6s. 














LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. | 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


On NOVEMBER 3rp. 
With 16 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES OF DOWNY V. GREEN, 


Rhodes Scholar at Oxford. 
By GEORGE ree: 





NEW VOLUME BY MRS. PERCY DEARMER. 
IN A FEW DAYS.—With Illustrations by Eva Roos. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE NOISY YEARS. 


By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER, 
AUTHOR OF “ ROUNDABOUT RHYMES,” & 


IMMEDIATELY.—Small post 8vo. 6s. 


A LONDONER’S LOG-BOOK. 


Reprinted from tho ‘‘ Cornhill Magazine.” 
By the AUTHOR OF ‘‘COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS,” &c. 


THE ROLL-CALL OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


By Mrs. A. MURRAY SMITH (E. T. Braptery), Author of ‘Annals of 
Westminster Abbey,” &. SECOND EDITION, with 25 Full-page Illustra- 
tions and 5 Plans. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 

Truthk.—* Incomparably the best of its kind that has yet appeared.” 


THE { 











By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


NEW, THOROUGHLY REVISED, ENLARGED AND 
“COMPLETED EDITION. 


EIGHTEENTH IMPRESSION, comprising over 


65,000 copies printed. 


With Maps, large post Svo. Ios. 6d. 
* This is the first complete and connected account of the whole 


course of the War. It is the ooly history in one volume, and is 
indispensable to all whe wish to acquire an accurate knowledge 
of the subject. 

Army and Navy Gazette.—‘‘The work is worthy of the subject ; 
comprehensive narrative of events, fairly and exactly set forth. It is the first full 
history, the most ambitious attempt to give an exhaustive account of the whole 
war; and, as such, and from its own intrinsic merit, it must hold the ground for 
some time to come.” 


it is a clear, 


Re-Issue of the 17-Volume Edition of 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. 


IN EIGHT POCKET VOLUMES. 
Frinted upon India Paper, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each net, in limp cloth ; or 3s. net in leather. 
* Vols. 1. tolvV. will be ready in a few days, and Vols. V. to VIL, early in 
December. Particulars upon application. 








New Volume of the Coliected Edition of 
Mr. ROBERT BRIDGES’ Poems. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES, 


VOLURIE YW.—Contents.—The Christian Captives—The Humours 
of the Court—Notes. Small crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY A. E. W. MASON. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE FOUR FEATHERS. 


By A. E. W. MASON, 
Author of & ‘MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY,” ‘“ ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY, / 
THE COURTSHIP OF MORRICE Ue ‘&c: 
Writing of this story, the AZethodist Recorder says :— “ Equally as a study of 
character and a story of thrilling adventure, it is a masterpiece.” 


ANTHONY HOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. 


By ANTHONY HOPE, 


Author of ‘‘THE GOD IN THE CAR,” “ THE PRISONER OF ZENDA,” 
*TRISTRAM OF BLENT,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
From Punch :— 
‘‘ Where other heroines are concerned 
I pay my homage quite discreetly, 
But charming Peggy Ryle has turned 
My head, and captured me completely.” 

Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ Mr. Anthony Hope has given us many types of woman- 
kind, but scarcely any of his creations strike us as so freshly studied or so charm- 
ingly lifelike. Peggy is altogether one of the most delightful characters that have 
appeared in recent fiction.” 


CHRISTIAN’S WIFE. A Story of Graubunden. 
By MAUDE EGERTON KING, Author cof “*A Brighton Coach Office,” 
‘*The Conversion of Miss Caroline Eden,” ‘‘ Studies in Love,” &c. With a 
Frontispiece. Small fcap. 8vo. 5s. [lin a few days. 
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ERO, 


Mr. MURRAY’S List of New Books 


NOW READY. 





THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 


No. 26. NOVEMBER. 2s. 6d. net. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES— 

THE FRENCH-CANADIAN 
WEALTH. 

ON THE LINE. 

A YEAR OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT—SVDNVEY BROOKS. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND—S/X ALEXANDER MILLER, 
AGN E 

THE HORSEMEN OF THE FUTURE—Zrevet Liewt.-Col. G. J. 
HUSBAND, C.B. 

HOW ZOLA WORKED—7HE AUTHOR OF 
PARIS.” 

THE PAINTERS OF JAPAN. IV.-A4RTHUR MORRISON. 

THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY—ZA//Z REICH, D.C.L. 

ENGLISH AND INDIAN: A STUDY—CORNZELIA SORAB/I. 

THE NOVELS AND PLAYS OF GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO — EDWARD 
HUTTON. 

TO A TERRIER—JZARY £. RICHMOND. 

DANNY: LVIL-LXIV.—AZL FRED OLLIVANT. 


AND THE GREAT COMMON. 


YOUNG. 


SAN ENGLISHMAN IN 





SOME XVIIIth CENTURY MEN OF 


LETTERS. Biographical Essays by the Rev. WHitTwe__ Ewin, sometime 
. Editor of the Quarterly Review. With a Memoir. Edited by his Son, 
Warwick ELwin. . 
Vol. I—MEMOIR OF MR. ELWIN—COWPER—LORD THURLOW. 
Vol. IlL—STERNE—FIELDING—GOLDSMITH — GRAY— BOSWELL— 
JOHNSON. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 25s. net. 
[Ready next week. 


NEW BOOK ON SPORT. 


FISHING AND SHOOTING. By Svypney 


Buxton, M.P. With Illustrations by Archibald Thorburn. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 6d. net. [Ready next week. 


ASPECTS OF THE JEWISH QUESTION. 


By “A QuarTERLY REVIEWER.” With Map, demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
[Ready next week. 


THE SAILING OF THE LONG-SHIPS, 


AND OTHER POEMS. By Henry NEeEwsort, Author of ‘ Admirals 
All,” “ The Island Race,” &c. Small crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
[Ready November 4th, 


HALF-CROWN NOVEL: SERIES. 
NEW WORK. 


THE DREAM AND THE MAN. 


BAILLIE Reyno.tps (G. M. Robins). Crown 8vo. as. 6d. net. 


By Mrs. 
[Just out. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


A Monthly Record and Review. 
No. 400 for NOVEMBER. 








THE EDUCATION BILL. 


INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS UNDER THE EDUCATION 
BILL. 


THE POSITION OF ASSISTANT 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


COUNTY COUNCIL SCHOLARSHIP SCHEMES. 
BOGUS DEGREES. 
THE GERMAN SCHOOL IN JOHANNESBURG. 
THE TEACHING OF GEOMETRY. W. J. Dobbs, M.A, 
THE SEPTEMBER LONDON MATRICULATION. 
MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING. Margaret Tuke. 
NOTES ON THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 
IRISH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION. 
A LITTLE PUPIL OF ST. DENIS. 

Price 6d.; per post, 8d. 


MISTRESSES IN 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 


An Elegy in a Country Churchyard (Thomas Gray). Harst and 
Blackett. 
The Border Minstrelsy (Four vols. Sir Walter Scott. Edited by 


T. F. Henderson). Blackwood. £2 2s. net. 

Sense and Sensibility; Mansfield Park (Jane Austen). 
Johnson. 2s. 6d. net each. 

Homer: The Story of the Iliad; The Story of the Odyssey (A. J. 
Church). Seeley. 6d. net each. 


Brimley 


ScHOOL BOOKS. 


‘ Blackie’s Little French Classics” :—Selections from Buffon (Edited 
by Rev. H. J. Chaytor) ; Daudet’s La Mule du Pape (Edited by 
H. W. Preston). Blackie. 4d. each. . 

Analytical Grammar as applied to the Latin Language (Compiled by 
Two Graduates of Oxford). Rivingtons. 25.6a@ | sey 

English History from Original Sources, 1660-1715 (J. Neville Figgis), 
2s. 6d. ; Elementary Geography Reader, IV. : British Empire 
(L. W. Lyde), 1s. 4@.; Berthe aux Grands Pieds (Mrs. J. G. 
Frazer), 6a.; Rires et Larmes (A. Vessiot), 6a. ; Contes et 
Préceptes (L. Charleville), 6a. ; Chicot chez Henri de Navarre 
(Dumas), 6¢@. Black. 

A History of Rome for Middle and Upper Forms of Schools (J. L. 


Myres). JRivingtons. 55. 
An Ancient History for Beginners (George Willis Botsford). New 
York: The Macmillan Company. London: Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


A Handbook on the Open-air Treatment and Life in an Open-air 
Sanatorium (Dr. Charles Reinhardt and Dr. David Thomson. 
Second Edition, enlarged). Bale, Sons and Danielsson. Is. 

The Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago: The Signi- 
ficance of Sociology for Ethics(Albion W. Small). Chicago: At 
the University Press. 

Modern Spiritualism: a History and a Criticism (Frank Podmore. 


2 vols.). Methuen. 21s. net. ‘ 

Life in Mind and Conduct (Henry Maudsley), Macmillan. 10s. 6a. 
net. 

The 'Meaning of Good; a Dialogue (J. Lowes Dickinson. Second 
Edition). Brimley Johnson. 4s. 6d. net. 

Evil Eye in the Western Highlands (R. C. Maclagan). Nutt. 7s. 6d. 


net. 
Practical Physiology (A. P. Beddard, L. Hill, J. S. Edkins, J. J. R. 
Macleod, and M. S. Pembrey). Arnold. 15s. net. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Search after Truth, or Spiritual Religion Compared with Dogmatic 
Theology (Philalethes). Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Eucharistic Eirenicon (Rev. W. R. Carson: Introduction by the 
Right Hon. The Viscount Halifax). Longmans. 1s. 6d. net. 

The Consecration of the State (J. E. C. Welldon), 25. net; ‘‘I Live ” 
(James Edward Cowell), 1s. 6a. net. Macmillan. 

The Diary of David Brainerd (2 vols.). Melrose. 5s. 

Recognition after Death: What Does the Bible Say? (Rev. Septimus 
Hebert). Finch and Co. 


Comparative Theology (J. A. MacCulloch). Methuen. 6s. 


TRAVEL. 


Two on their Travels (Ethel Colquhoun). Heinemann. Ios. net. 

An Australian in China: being the Narrative of a Quiet Journey across. 
China to Burma (George G. Morrison. Third Edition). Horace 
Cox. . 65. 

VERSE. 


Forty Fancies and Seven Songs (Amelia M. Barker). 
Outlook Odes (T. W. H. Crosland). Unicorn Press. 
Notes and Echoes (J. S. Risley). Elkin Mathews. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A.B.C. of Housekeeping (Mrs. Bell) ; A.B.C. of Cookery for Invalids. 
(Aline Kiddle). Drane. Is. each. 

An der Grenze zweier Zeiten: Freie Reden iiber Shakespeare (Von 
Adolf Gelber). Dresden und Leipzig: Verlag von Carl Reissner. 

Book of British Song, A, For Home and School (Edited and arranged 
by Cecil J. Sharp). Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 

Bulletins of the Department of Labour, Nos. 42 and 43. 
ton: Government Printing Office. 

“‘For Better? For Worse?” : Notes on Social Changes (George 
W. E. Russell). Unwin. 35. 6d. 

In Pursuit of the ‘‘ Mad” Mullah : Service and Sport in the Somali 
Protectorate (Captain Malcolm McNeill). Pearson. 6s. 

Marins et Soldats Francais en Amérique pendant la Guerre de l’Indé- 
pendance des Etats-Unis, 1778-1783 (Par Vicomte de Noailles). 
Paris : Librairie Académique Perrin et Cie. 7fr. 50c. 

New System of Heavy Goods Transport on Common Roads (Bramah 
Joseph Diplock). Longmans. 6s. 6d. net. 

Racconti Prodigiosi (Di Eula Raimund). Torino: Presso la Tip. Cug. 
Baravalle e Falconieri. 

Ziffern-Grammatik welche mit Hilfe der Worterbiicher ein mechanisches. 
Ubersetzen aus einer Sprache in alle anderen erméglicht. 
(Von Wilhelm L. Rieger). Graz: Verlagsbuchhandlung 
‘¢ Styria.” M.4. 


REVIEWS AND MaGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER :—The Empire Review, 
Is. ; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6¢.; The Fortnightly Review, 
2s. 6d. ; The School World, 6¢. ; S. Nicholas, 1s. ; The Century 
Illustrated, 1s. 4d. ; Longman’s Magazine, 6d. ; The Journal of 
Theological Studies, 3s. 6d¢.; Temple Bar, 1s. ; Macmillan’s 
Magazine, Is.; The Windsor Magazine, 6d.; The English 
Illustrated Magazine, 6d.; The House, 6a.; The Nineteenth 
Century, 2s. 6d. 


Draney wis. 
2s. 6d. net. 
55. net. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


With Full-page and Vignette Illustrations by E. H. New, 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 





Daily Telegraph.—“ A charmingly conceived and charmingly executed book, 
which will be read with delight by all who admire the delicate graces of the 
Poet Laureate’s prose style.” 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 
JUST SO STORIES FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 4to. 6s. 








ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. New Series. 


Crown 8vo. gilt tops, flat backs, 2s. net each. 


TENNYSON. 


By Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
[ Ready on Tuesday. 





FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE. 


By H. FIELDING HALL. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Guardian.—“ A very fascinating book....., Without a dull page from start to 
finish.” 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. gilt tops, 6s. each. 





RHODA BROUGHTON. 


LAVINIA. 
CECILIA : 


F. M. CRAWFORD. 


THE HIGHWAY OF FATE. 


N. CAREY, 
BY DULVERCOMBE WATER. 


HAROLD VALLINGS. 


THE GHOST CAMNIP; or, The Avengers. 


ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


a Story of Modern Rome. 


Rosa 





MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS. 


Foolscap $vo. cloth, 2s. net ; or, in leather limp, 3s. net. 
LATEST ADDITIONS, 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. | I[lIlus- 


trated by HUGH THOMSON. 


PRIDE AND PREJU 


by CHARLES E. BROCK. 


Illustrated 





LIFE IN MIND AND CONDUCT: 


Studies of Organic in Human Nature. By Henry Maupstey, M.D. 
Svo. ros. 6d. net. ‘ 


LECTURES ON THE ETHICS 


OF T. H. GREEN, Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, and J. 
MARTINEAU. By Professor HENry SipGwick. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 











THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price rs. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The NOVEMBER NUMBER contains :— 


THE YELLOW VAN. I. By RicHarp Wuiretne, Author of ‘' No. 5 John 
Street.” 
THE GREAT BUSINESS COMBINATIONS OF TO-DAY.—I. THE SO- 
CALLED BEEF TRUST. By Greorcre BucHanan Fire. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
%.% Also ready Vol. 64. May to October 1go2. Price 1os. 6d. 





Macmillan’s New Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London, 








ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY, in demy 8vo. bound-in buckram, and printed on good paper, with 
fine broad margin for notes, price £1 7s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW (SIXTEENTH) VOLUME OF 
BooK-PRICES CURRENT. 


Being a Record of the Prices at which Books have been Sold at Auction, the 
Titles and Descriptions in Full, the Catalogue Numbers, the Names of the 
Purchasers, and Special Notices containing the PriceS¥for the Season from 
Ocrober, 1001, to July, 1902. . 
*,* “© Book-Prices Current ” is published in Quarterly Parts for those who wish 
to receive early reports of the Sales. They are not sold separately, but must be 
subscribed for annually. 
‘** Book-Prices Current’ is a trustworthy guide and a reference book of the 


greatest value.” —A theneum. j 
*.% AN INDEX to the first Ten Volumes of ‘‘ BOOK-PRICES CURRENT’ 


has been published, price 21s. net. 


CHEAP REISSUE OF THE BOOK-LOVERS’ LIBRARY. 


Price 1s. 6d. each net. 
THE FIRST THREE VOLUMES ARE NOW READY. 


WHEATLEY’S HOW to FORM a LIBRARY, 
HAZLITT’S OLD COOKERY BOOKS AND 


ANCIENT CUISINE, and 


BLADES’S ENEMIES OF BOOKS. 


*.* Complete Lists of the Series for Distribution can be had on Application. 


A GENEALOGICAL CURIOSITY. 
THE FIRST ENGLISH PEERAGE. 


Price 5s. net. 


EXACT LIST OF THE LORDS SPIRITUAL 
AND TEMPORAL, 17384. 


The ‘‘ Exact List ” was the first periodical List of Peers published in this country, 
and took the place which is occupied by Burke and Debrett at the present day. 
There is only one copy of the work extant, which is bound up with a copy of 
“*Goldsmith’s Almanack” for 1735 in the British Museum. It contains much 
personal and historical information which will be interesting to the genealogist and 
the student of the period it represents. It is a dainty little book, and was evidently 
printed in a convenient form to carry in the pocket or insert in a pocket-book. The 
iacsimile has been produced by a photographic process which renders the original 
exactly. 





Bound in cloth, gilt lettered, and profusely Illustrated, 8s. 6d. net. 


CHRIST LORE: the Legends and Traditions, 


Myths, Symbols, Customs, and Superstitions of the Christian Church. By 
FREDK. Wm. Hackwoop, F.R.S.L. 
‘“The book will be found both useful and curious.”— Scotsman. 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 











IMPORTANT ART WORK OF THE SEASON ON 


THE DELLA ROBBIAS. 


LUCA AND ANDREA DELLA ROBBIA 
AND THEIR SUCCESSORS. By MAUD CRUTTWELL. Illustrated 
with over 150 Reproductions, including all the works of Luca, the majori 
those of Andrea, and many others. Imperial 8vo. 25s. net. [Prospectus post 


WILLIAM BLAKE’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
THE BOOK OF JOB. 


A Facsimile in Photogravure. Limited to 500 copies for England. 
Fcap. folio, ras. 6d. net. (Prospectus post free. 


The Daily Chronicle (Oct. 21st) says :—“‘ By the issue of this exact and beautiful 
facsimile, Mess's. Dent have added another to their list of services in the cause of 
the best art and letters .... One of the most welcome reproductions of our time.” 


AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO THE 
CATHEDRALS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By, Revs Pa Ee DITCH MIE LDS MiAt i G.A.s) bk. ltistySs 


With 75 Illustrations by HeErsperT RaiLTon and others. 
Square fcap, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net ; roan, gs. net. [Prospectus post free. 











THE SEA-BOARD OF MENDIP. 


An Account of its History, Archzology, and Natural History. 
By FRANCIS A, KNIGHT. [Prospectus post free. 
With numerous Illustrations, Maps and Plans. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MASTER MUSICIANS.—NEW VOL. 
MOZART. By Eustace J. BREAKSPEARE. 


Portraits and Illustrations. Square fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
““The memoir is concise yet readable ; the account of Mozart’s works is full, 
comprehensive, and eminently useful.” —G/oée. 


Shortly: FLAYDN. By J. Curnpert Happen. 
LETTERS FROM THE EAST. 


By HENRY JAMES ROSS. Edited by his Wife, JANET Ross. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [Prospectus post free. 


SONS OF FRANCIS. 
By ANNE MACDONELL. 
With Illustrations from Italian Paintings. Demy 8vo. res, 6d. net. 
FIRST REVIEW.—‘“A book which wili attract alike readers desirous of a 
sympathetic introduction to the religious history of the middle ages and those who 
read at large for culture’s sake.” —Scotsman. [Prospectus post free. 


New Illustrated List and Prospectuses post free. 
J. M. DENT & CO., Bedford Street, W.C. 
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CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER 


For NOVEMBER 1902. 


MAMMOTH TRUSTS AND MUNICIPAL TRADING. 
PHILLIPS, 


THE NATIVE LABOUR QUESTION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Harry H. Jounston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 


INDUSTRIAL TROUBLES IN AMERICA. 


THE WAR OFFICE AND REMOUNTS. 
DENMAN. 


OWLS. By R. BoswortH SMITH. 

PEOPLE’S THEATRES IN RUSSIA. By R. E. C. Lone. 

THE MAN OF THE PAST. By E. Kay Rosinson. 

WAYS AND MEANS, EAST AND WEST. By J. D. Ress, C.I.E. 

SOME NOTES ON THE GNOSTICS. ByG.R. S. MeEap. 

REGISTRATION REFORM. By the Hon. Ivor C. Guest, M.P. 

THE CRIMINAL SENTENCES COMMISSION UP TO DATE. By 
MonTAGUE CRACKANTHORPE, K.C. 

THE STORY OF “THE FOURTH PARTY-.7—I. 

LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemyss ReErp. 


By LIONEL 
By Sir 


By BenJAMIN TAYLOR. 
By the Right Hon. Lord 


By Haro.tp E. Gorst. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LTD. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 


NOVEMBER, 1902. 


THE REVERSION TO TORYISM. By A DissipENT UNIONIST. 

NEW ASPIRANTS FOR AFRICAN FAME. By Sir H. M. STANLEY. 

MACEDONIAN INTRIGUES AND THEIR FRUITS. By Captain 
GampsteER, R.N. 

PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. By Epmunp GosseE. 

THE WAR AND ITS CRITICS. Bv Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 

THE ART OF EMILE ZOLA. By Francis GRIBBLE. 

THE PORT OF LONDON. Bv Freperick MILLER. 

THE GERMAN EMPEROR AS A POLITICAL FACTOR. By O. Ettz- 
BACHER. 

THE LIMITATIONS OF LORD MACAULAY. By H. C. Foxcrort. 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE. By Professor H. BrouGHAM LEECH. 

OFFICERS FOR THE FLEET. By Rotito ApPpLEYARD. 

THE SECRET OF THE DAY. By Even Puitirorts. 

ARE THE CLASSICS TO GO? By Professor J. P. PostGaTeE. 

SWANS. By C. F. Kimary. 

THE WING OF FEAR. By Dora McCHESNEY. 

AN AUTHOR AT GRASS (Part III.) Edited by GEorGE GissINc. 


CHAPMAN and HALL (LTp.), London. 








THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


EDITED BY (Ly J.) MAXSE. 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY—RECONSIDERED. By A. B.C., &c. 
AN ENGLISH TRIBUTE TO THE EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH. By 
the Right Hon. Sir Horace Rumsotp, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 

WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY? By Atrrep AusTIN (Poet Laureate). 
GUNNERY VERSUS PAINT. By ArnotpD Wuite. 
COLLEGERS AND OPPIDANS AT ETON. By O. C. Wittiams. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 
THE EMANCIPATION OF THE TEACHER. 

_ (Principal of the University of Birmingbam). 
FOX-HUNTING IN IRELAND. By the late Captain W. E. CarrNES. 

THE TRANSVAAL LABOUR PROBLEM. By F. H. P. Creswe t. 
FRANCE AND HER RELIGIOUS ORDERS. By J. Corne1y (late 
__Redacteur of the ‘‘ Figaro ”). 
DOES WAR MEAN STARVATION? 

GREATER BRITAIN. 


By Sir Oxtver LopcE 


By SPENSER WILKINSON. 


Price 2s. 6d. net, 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 








PARIS TO ee 
NEW YORK HARRY 
|} OVERLAND, DE WINDT. 





The account of this remarkable Expedition, 
written by the Explorer himself and illus- 


trated by his own Photographs, will appear 
in no other Magazine in this country . 








‘SEE THE 
NOVEMBER 


6° “WIDE WORLD.” 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


"N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis.and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 


Sent gratis and post free to any address 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 














30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








New Library Edition, Four Handsome Demy 8vo. Vols., 42s. 


(Also Edition de Luxe of 100 copies printed on Hand-made Paper 
bound in Vellum, 44 4s.) - 


MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS AND LETTERS 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION 


Edited by W. C. HAZLITT. Formed from a collation of Foreign Quotations, 
with a fresh English rendering and a careful revision of the text throughout, 
Portraits and other Illustrations. The account of the Essayist has been amplified, 
and instead of the Sixteen Letters given in 1877 there are now 
Thirty-five. 

Prospectus on Application, 


London: REEVES & TURNER, 83 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 





THE COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS. OF THE 
LATE J. W. MARSHALL, ESQ., AND OTHER PROPERTIES. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, November 3, and Following Day, at 1 o’clock 

precisely, the Collection of ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS of the late J. W. 

Marshall, Esq., of Hamilton Place, Park Lane, W., and Pakesdale, Westmorland, 

comprising engravings and etchings after old masters by A. Diirer, Rembrandt, 

Lucas van Leyden, &c. ; mezzotints and other portraits, water-colour drawings, 

La Surprise, by Samuel Cousins, fine proof impression, &c.; other properties ; 

including fancy subjects of the English school, some printed in colours, plates from 
the Liber Studiorum, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





THE VALUABLE COLLECTION OF GREEK COINS FORMED BY 
THE LATE COLONEL J. TOBIN BUSH, OF HAVRE. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELT, by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, November 6, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, the Valuable Collection of GREEK COINS, in Gold, Silver, and 
Copper, formed by the late Colonel J. TOBIN BUSH, of Havre (sold by order of 
the executors), including extensive series of Sicilian, Thracian, Macedonian, 
Cretan, Syrian, and Bactrian Coins. Coins of Rhegium, Syracuse, Aenus, Lysi- 
machus, Chalcidice, Alexander III., Demetrius, Philip V., Cnossus, Phaestus, 
Carystus, Mithradates VI., Cyzicus, \Tenedos, Smyrna, Side, Nagidus, Soli, 
Antiochus VI., Tryphon, Cleopatra and Antiochus VIII.,. Demetrius III., Anti- 
machus, Eucratides, Heliocles, Hippostratus, Nomes of Egypt, &c. Antique 
Gems, and Coin Cabinets. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





VALUABLE PRINTED BOOKS AND ILLUMINATED AND OTHER 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, November 13, 1902, and-Two Following Days, at 
I o’clock precisely, valuable PRINTED BOOKS and ILLUMLNATED and 
OTHER MANUSCRIPTS, comprising early printed German, Italian, and French 
books with woodcuts ; rare American books and maps, Bibles, Testaments, Hora, 
Breviaries, Missals, and other Devotional works ; Ancient Chronicles and Romances 
of Chivalry ; Collections of Hulsius and De Bry, books ,printed upon vellum ; 
herbals and old medical works ; old English books on furniture and architecture, 
&c., including many fine specimens of ancient and modern bookbinding. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may’ be had. 


t November, 1902 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UnicopE and ABC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


HODGSON & CO., 


AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate 
or other purposes. 
AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELBERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 











LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON. 
BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER’S 
NEW REMAINDER CATALOGUE for 1902-3 


Now Ready. Post free on application. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 





LD MEZZOTINT ENGRAVINGS.—For disposal 


privately, a number of old engravings, chiefly ladies’ portraits of the 
Reynolds school and coloured prints of the same period, all in good condition and 
genuine, May be seen by appointment but cannot be sent on approval. Write 
* Engravings,” c/o WILLINGS, 162 Piccadilly, London, W. 





EECHMONT, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—The Rev. 


I C. D. L. BODE has just removed his PREPARATORY SCHOOL from 
Yarlet Hall, near Stafford, to Beechmont, near Sevenoaks. Prospectus on 
application. 





THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF 
SHORTHAND and JOURNALISM 


For the preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as 


PRIVATE SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND WRITERS & JOURNALISTS 
Principal, OLtveR McEwan. 


“The greatest living authority on shorthand.”—Lloyd’s News, 
Address; 22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 





ESTABLISHED 183i, 


BIRKBECK BANK. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
(@) CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 2 
v4 on the minimum monthly balances, when not 
1 YE DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 1 
3 oO on Deposits, repayable on demand. gQ 
STOCKS AND SHARES, 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 


drawn below £100, 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 


de dL 





“There is sorrow on the Sea,” 


Tue SHIPWRECKED 
Fishermen and MARINERS’ 
Royal Benevolent SOCIETY. 


g 


(Founded in 
1839.) 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 





_ The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is 
instantly cared for and sent home; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought 
out and succoured ; the distressed Seafarer, 
of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY URGENTLY NEEDED 


Chairman, 
Admiral E. S. ADEANE, C.M.G.; 


Secretary, G. E. MAUDE, Esq., 
Suffolk St., Pall Mail East, London, S.W. 

















OYAL SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of 
CRUELTY to ANIMALS. 


MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS obtained by the Society’s officers 
during the month ending October 20, 1902 :— 








Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state ..sseecesesseceeee 342 
Beatinguhorses enttle coms: & Coles cut cisig escolar asd slelee acl sie)siciaie 108 

Starving horses and cattle by withholding food..... ee cccccccecce 2 
Overloading and overdriving horses and donkeys.+..+++++seeeeee II 
Travelling horses (unharnessed), cattle, &c., when lame’ ........ 19 
Conveying sheep, pigs, &c., improperly ......ssseccesssoceeese 7 
Wild birds—offences during close season... eeeeeeecceeeereree 4 
Owners causing in above ........+.sse sadodsadoupe Seiciresissisisie 176 
Infringing Knackers’ Sections of the Act. ....... Sieteiviat/elsiaie's\ oats 3 
Assaulting Officer .........+. eel iciatataverctotel ateletsreteterelelsrerelevelleie/ se clare! I 
*673 

During 1902 up to last return ..... toe ese ce +0 26,046 

Total for present year . aaleleielelnietelerstelstaveeta - 6,769 


* Thirty-seven offenders were committed to prison (full costs being paid by the 
Society), 656 offenders paid pecuniary penalties. (Penalties not received by the 
Society. Moieties of penalties not accepted.) Police cases, assisted by the Scciety 
without personal attendance of its officers, not included. 

8,033 total convictions during 1901. 


The above return is published (1) To inform the public of the nature and extent 
of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the Society in England and Wales ; 
(2) to show the Society’s efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory law ; (3) to 
prompt the police and constabulary to apply the statutes in similar offences ; and 
(4) to make the law known and respected, and to warn cruelly disposed persons 
against breaking it. Officers are not permitted to lay information except as directed 
by the Secretary on written evidence. Besides day duty, relays of officers watch 
all-night traffic of London. 


ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS ARE NOT ACTED ON, BUT ARE 
PUT INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. Correspondents are assured 
that their names will not be given up when letters are marked ‘* Private,” but full 
particulars respecting dates. places, names, and conduct, are absolutely essential, 
and letters should be posted to, or a call be made promptly at the office. 

Cheques and post orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom all 
letters should be addressed. The Society is greatly in NEED OF FUNDS. 


tos Jermyn Street, London. JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


P.S.—AIl the statutes made for the protection of animals have been enacted by 
influence of the Society and enforced by its operation. It is an educational and 
punitive agency. It disseminates in schools and among persons having the care 
of dumb animals upwards of ioo different kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, 
and small books, all of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of domestic 
animals and the duty and profitableness of kindness to them. By its officers, who 
are engaged in all parts of England, it cautions or punishes persons guilty of 
offences. Thus, while its primary object is the protection of creatures which 
ministér to man’s wants, in no small degree it seeks to elevaté human nature. 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars should apply 
to booksellers, for the monthly illustrated journals, ‘‘ The Animal World,” price 2d., 
and ‘‘The Band of Mercy,” price 4d., published at g Paternoster Row. The 
Annual Report, price 1s. 3d. to non-members. Books, pamphlets, leaflets, and 
other literature issued by the Society, a catalogue of which may be had gratis. 
Monthly Returns of Convictions and cautionary placards will be sent gratis to 
applicants who offer to distribute them usefully on application to the Secretary. 


AN INSTITUTION WORTHY OF SUPPORT. 


FIELD LANE 
Refuges and Ragged Schools, &c., &. 


VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL, E.C. 


Established over GO Years. 











This Pioneer in every effort on behalf of the Desti- 
tute, the Poor, and the Lost dispenses upwards of 


3,500 Benefits weekly. 


Refuges for Men and Women, Industrial Homes 
for Children, Créche for the Little Ones, Ragged 
Church for Tramps, Bible Schools, ADULT MISSION 
SERVICES, TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, &c., &c. 


Funds are MOST URGENTLY NEEDED. 


This work cannot be carried on without YOUR 
HELP, which is most earnestly solicited. 





Contributions may be sent to the Treasurer, F. A. 
Bevan, Esq. (Messrs. Barclay Bevan & Co.), Lombard 
Street; or to the Secretary, Mr. PEREGRINE PLATT, 
Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 
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FORTY-FIFTH REPORT. OF 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED 


(VOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO), 
Presented to the Shareholders at the HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, held at the Head Office, 
Yokohama, on Wednesday, 10th September, 1902. 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED....Yen 24,000,000 | CAPITAL PAID UP....Yen18,000,000 | RESERVE FUND....Yen 8,910,000 


DIRECTORS.-NAGATANE SOMA, Eso. | KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esa. KOKICHI SONODA, Eso. | RIYEMON KIMURA, Esq. 
; ROKURO HARA, Ese. IPPEI WAKAO, Eso. YOSHIGUSU NAKAI, Eso. 


PRESIDENT.—NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. VICE-PRESIDENT—KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esq. 


BRANCH OFFICES.—Kobe, Nagasaki, Tokio, Hong Kong, Newehwang, Pekin, Shanghai, Tientsin, New York, San Francisco, Hawaii, 
Bombay, London, Lyons. 


HEAD OFFICE.—YOKOHAMA. 





TO THe SHA REELOLDSERS.- 
GENTLEMEN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and Profit and Loss Account for the half-year 


i 3 1902. . . f : e 

cade ee ny of the Bank for the past half-year, including Yen 544,156.” brought forward from last accounts, amount to Yen 7,224,672.'**, ot which 

98.579 I been ded f 3, interests, &c., leaving a balance of Yen 1,96-,073.-"°. ; 

: ve been deducted for current expenses, 1 2 , g ee ae eee Le i ' : 

nee Ghat areas Se propose that Yen 200,000.°°° be added to the reserve fund, raising it to Yeu 8,919,709.°", and that Yen tco,ooo be put aside as special 

reserve to provide for the depreciation of the silver funds. | From nS pe Gane the meee recommend a dividend at the rate of thirteen per cent. per annum, which 

4 e s and Yen 390 009.°” on new shares, making a total of Yen 1,170,000,""", 
will absorb Yen 780,009.°°° on old shares an 1 390 res, : ‘ 
The balance, Yen 495,073.°°*, will be carried forward to the credit of next account. NAGATANE SOMA, Chairman. 


Head Office, Yokohama, roth September, 1902. 


0 














a 3cth June, 1902. 
E SHEET ASSETS. 
LIABILITIES, BALANC ‘ | 
: Y. vie y. 
i i °° | Cash Account— 
al paid up......- B rajesele chars cle ainialeeievetefaraleteles stesele’eja esialereieiele( ctor MMT OS OC OO c " 
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any further course being thought of. With the return of peace, however, your 

SWAZIELAND CORPORATION. directors felt that this period of inactivity should come to anend, and that whenever 
—— it was possible we should strengthen the Company’s position in the country by add- 

THE COMPANY’S PROMISING PROSPECTS. ing to our finances, so wae we may not only be able to eocaately, develop 
the important interests we now hold, but perhaps add to them, as proper- 


A : ‘ : ties and concessions come into the market. They therefore opened negotiations 
HE fourth ordinary general meeting of the Swazie- with the African and European Agency, Limited, and finally entered into a provi- 


land Corporation, Limited, was Feld on October 29, at Winchester House, sional agreement with the company for the purchase of the remaining three-fourths 

Old Broad Street, E.C., the Hon. J. Tudhope presiding. interest in the liquor concession (this Company already holding the other quarter) 
The Secretary (Mr. F. F. Pressland) having read the notice convening the meet~ for a sum of £100,000 in cash and the option to purchase the assets ‘of the Forbes 
ing and the report of the auditors, Reef Gold Mining Company, which option your directors decided to exercise.’ 
The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said that the most important Having explained the terms of the arrangement for the purchase of the Forbes Reef 
event of the past year affecting the interests of the Corporation was the conclusion Company, the Chairman continued: ‘‘To enable the Corporation to carry out the 
of the war in South Africa, which was raging when the directors last met the | terms of these transactions, the directors resolved, as stated in the report, to 
shareholders, and the consequent improvement in the prospects of the Com- increase its capital from £300,c00 to £509,000, which, should the option of the 
pany. ‘‘ Not that we have as yet felt the full influence of peace; the Agency Company be exercised, will leave 11,500 shares for future 
time has been too short, and we have not been able to resume active opera- issue by the Corporation. ‘The assets of the Forbes Reef Gold Mining 
tions in Swazieland, our staff being only now on their way to Bremersdorp; Company consist of the sole right to work all the minerals of any kind and 


but the assumption of British control and influence in the country is in | all mining rights whatever, ‘erecting machinery, water races, water power, 
itself an immense advance on the chaotic state of affairs which prevailed under | timber, and todo all such matters and things as are, or may be, requisite and 
Boer rule, and materially adds to the intrinsic vaiue of our assets. We may now necessary for the proper and efficient working of the aforesaid minerals’ for 
look forward hopefully and confidently to an improvement in the character of the | eighty-one years from this date. The area of the concession is 52,260 acres. 
Administration, to an improvement in the laws governing the mining industry, and Mr. Milier reported on this extensive property, in 1909, as follows :—‘ The Forbes 
to the introduction of a comprehensive Government scheme for the settlement of | Concession is an unprospected property, like almost every portion of the country. 
agricultural emigrants in the land. The extremely rich lands which form so large a It abounds in most encouraging formations; but the owners will have to start 
part of the assets of the corporation will thus, I trust, be made reproductive. During where they should have commenced years ago, and exploit their reefs and develop 
a visit which I paid to the Transvaal a few months ago I was privileged to have them before they expend money on expensive machinery and buildings. Of the 
an interview with Lord Milner on the important question of the land settlement of | many areas in Swazieland, it is uniformly throughout the m st promising, and on 
the Transvaal, and though I understood from his Excellency that the future of | its future will rest the proof of the payability of the Swazi goldfields. In addition 
Swazieland was not then ripe for discussion, I am convinced that the liberal to gold, the property contains good tin, inferior asbestos, and a large body of 
and enlightened policy which he was then busy formulating for the Crown scheelite.’ It is the intention of the board as soon as communications are opened 
lands of the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies will in due time be | and transport available to proceed with the development of this property. Our 
extended to Swazieland. I may remind you that before the war we general manager, Mr. Miller, was last heard of on his way to Bremersdorp; but 
had prepared a scheme for locating an agricultural population upon our | the difficulties of the way are likely to delay his arrival there for somie little time. 
hands. When the time arrives we may find it advisable to open negotiations The directors are expecting good results from his being once more on the spot 
with the High Commissioner with the hope of getting these lands permanently and taking active control of the Corporation’s affairs. Wis intimate knowledge 
occupied by British settlers on some similar basis to that now successfully at work | of the country and its ishabitants will be of great assistance to the authorities in 


in the Orange River Colony. In view of the somewhat lengthy statement I made restoring order after so long a period of insecurity and war. The cash resources of 
last year on the subject of our concessions, and the grounds upon which your he Corporation after these purchases have been completed will be very strong. We 
directors based their belief that the titles of the Corporation were unassailable, I have, as shown in the balance-sheet, Consols to the value of £19,160, worth 


shall not trouble you with any further remarks thereon, except to say that nothing 49,500; from the African and European Agency, £100,009—f109,500. From this 
hhas occurred during the year to cause any change in the views your directors then we pay the Forbes Reef a minimum of £23,500, leaving a balance of £486,000, and 
held. Respecting the future government of Swazieland, I have reason to believe when the option on 77,000 shares at 25s. is complete, we shall have to add £96,250, 
that it has not been definitely decided whether the country is to be incor- with 11,500 shares still in reserve—£r82,250.” He concluded by expressing the 
porated into the Transvaal, or will be dealt with as a protectorate or | confident belief of the directors in the prosperous future which lies before it. Few 
‘dependency. In either’ case, there is no doubt that British control and South African companies possessed resources of so varied and promising a character, 
influence will be paramount, and that is the main point to be considered. nor had it at any previous period. been in such a favourable position for opening 
British trade and commerce will greatly benefit by the change, and with themup. With a stable Government, just laws, and security for life and property, 
security and protection to the white and black population in the cultivation of population and capital may be expected to flow in, and they felt justified in looking 
the land and opening up of the country a period of prosperity may be confidently | forward to a period of unexampled prosperity in the country. 

reckoned upon. In the course of my remarks last year I said that the policy of your Mr. George H. Raw seconded the motion, which was unanimously carried. 
‘directors had perforce been one of inaction ; indeed, the state of the country forbade The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 
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THE SANTIAGO NITRATE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


ie third annual ordinary meeting of this Company 

was held at Winchester House on the 29th October, Mr. Henry W. Lowe 
being in the chair. The Secretary having read the notice convening the meeting 
ahd the auditors’ certificate, 


The Chairman, rising to move the adoption of the report and accounts for the 
year ended 3oth June last, said : Gentlemen,—We are extremely gratified to be 
able on this occasion to place before you a report and statement of accounts so 
eminently satisfactory as those we are now submitting to you showing a 
result which surpasses all our previous excellent records. By the profit and 
loss account which you have be‘ore you, you will perceive that there is a 
gross profit on trading of 477,997 13s. 6d., and after deducting working expenses, 
depreciation on our stocks and the amount which we usually carry forward to the 
expenses of the debenture issue, we have left a net profit of £72,426. From this 
we have paid two interim dividends amounting to £24,020, and we have also pro- 
vided £15,000 for our debenture service. After deducting these payments we have 
left as credit balance £32,329, and ont of that sum we recommend the payment ofa 
dividend of 6s. per share free of income tax, making a total of 18 per cent. for the 
year, carrying £20,000 to reserve, and leaving the small balance of £329 to be 
carried forward. If these recommendations meet with your approval and are carried 
by your vote to-day, I may have the pleasure of reminding you that during the 
three years of this Company's existence we shall have paid to our shareholders over 
&ico,o0o on a capital of £209,000, In addition to which we shall have paid 
30,400 in debentures, besides a premium on that redemption of five per cent., 
amounting to £1,500, and we carry to reserve £20,000. I am sure that a record 
like that cannot fail to be satisfactory to every shareholder in this Company. It isa 
result which has scarcely been attained, I think, by any other English nitrate 
company. In my remarks last year I alluded to the short production which we 
were suffering from on account of the scarcity of workmen. Although this has been 
partially remedied during the year we are now considering, we shall have, I am 
sorry to say, a shortage of 150 quintals of our production on this present period. I do 
not look upon this as a very great evil because the same state of affairs has been ex- 
perienced in other Oficinas, the result being that the total production has been very 
much less than was anticipated and assimilated itself more nearly to the require- 
ments oftrade, thereby maintaining fairly profitable prices. Our profits for the 
current half-year are showing very satisfactorily, and I hope before long we may be 
in a position to distribute another interim dividend. I would like to say a word to 
‘you in reference to our local board in Chili. They render you very valuable service 
and assistance in supervising the management of affairs on that side. Iam very glad of 
this opportunity of recording our acknowledgment of appreciation of that service. lam 
also glad to find that they have recently added to their Council a gentleman, Mr. Pine, 
of the well-known house of Vorwek & Co., a gentleman of high position and large 
experience, whose counsel and assistance at their meetings cannot fail to be of very 
great service to vour interests. Now, gentlemen, the matter of the law suit of the 
Liverpool Nitrate Company has occupied a very prominent position in the leading 
‘financial journals recently, and I am sure you will expect some remarks from me on 
the matter. Some time before this Company was formed the former owners had a 
«claim against the Liverpool Nitrate Company for tre-pass upon their grounds 
and extracting thereform a considerable amount of Caliche. When this 
‘Company undertook the transfer of the property they, of course, took over this 
claim as one of tkeir assets. The law suit has been going on now for about five 
years and the last stage of the matter, the advices we received a short time ago to 
the effect that judgment had been given by which the Court gave us an embargo 
on the Liverpool Nitrate Company’s property to the extent of 500,090 dollars as 
security for any ultimate judgment we might recover. When this was announced 
in the Press the Liverpool Company stated that it was absolutely untrue, and they 
demanded of us that we should withdraw the statement. We cabled to Chili and 
found by the reply that the information was strictly accurate, and the irony of that 
request is shown by the fact that the Liverpool Company appealed from the 
decision and by the cable advices very recently received we learn that the appeal 
was dismissed and the original judgment was confirmed. I will now, gentlemen, 
propose that the Report and Accounts as presented be and they are hereby received 
and adopted, and that a dividend of 6s. per share be declared payable on 
3rd November, and the same, together with Directors’ fees, be paid free of 
income-tax. 


Mr. T. Proctor Baptie, in seconding the resolution, said it was a very pleasant 
thing to be in the position of a director and to second such a report. 

Mr. Alfredo Torres moved, and Mr. Baptie seconded, the re-election of Mr. 
H. W. Lowe as a director of the Company. 

The Chairman, in returning hearty thanks for his re-election, said : I can only 
assure you that IJ shall in the future endeavour to do the work I have done in the 
past, and that is to attend to your interests. 

Mr. John Prain moved, Mr. Ackman seconded, and it was unanimously agreed, 
that the board be thanked for their services during the year. The Chairman 
acknowledged the compliment. The proceedings.then concluded. 
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DARLINGTON’ § HANDBOOKS. 


Letter earn H.M. THE KING. 


‘Dear Sir,—I have had the honour of submitting your letter to the King, and 
I am commanded by His Majesty, in reply, to thank you for the copy of the new 
edition, so well got up, of ‘London and Environs,’ which you have transmitted 
for His Majesty’s acceptance. 





**Vours faithfully, 


*©R, Darlington, Esq., F.R.G.S. “ KNOLLYS.” 


“* Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
‘‘ Far superior to ordinary guides.” —London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 


1s. each. Illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F. R, G.S. 
The Isle of Wight. The Channel Islands. 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 

Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 

Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 

Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harleeh, Portmadoc, Criecieth, Pwllheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay. Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. 

Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. 

Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. 

Falmouth, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Islands. 





A brilliant book.”’—The Times. “Particularly good.”—Academy, 
‘The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
“Tt very emphatically tops them all.’ —Daily Graphic. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s.; 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


L.ONDO AND ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A, 
1s. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Hatidbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the World. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
Paris & New York: BRENTANO’S, 

The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS, 


DONNA DIANA. 


By RICHARD. BAGOT. 
AUTHOR OF “CASTING OF, NETS.”. 6s. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘‘\t is cleverly. handled, it is interesting, it is based on reat 
knowledge, gained without question at first hand ; above all, the characters seem to 
be alive. Mr. Bagot tel!s his story admirably. His sketches of prominent 
personages in his Roman drama are admirably suggestive and interesting.” 

Scotsman,— A story told from the-inside, writtén ‘in. the: modern spirit at once 
critical, cultured, and catholic. A stern purpose is threaded into a brilliant and 
charming romance,” 


NEW BOOK BY MRS. SIDGWICK. 


THE THOUSAND EUGENIAS. 


By Mrs. A. SIDGWICK, 
Author of ‘‘ Cynthia’s Way,” &c. 6s. 


WINIFRED AND THE STOCK- 
BROKER. 


By CHARLES EDDY. 3s. éd. 
Sporting Times.—‘ Not for years, have I read so delightfully fresh and original a 
little volume.” 


Vanity Fair.—‘‘It is a book that will teach, as well as amuse, many. 
is a very facile writer on a subject of which he is evidently a master.” 


DULCINEA. 
AN AMATEUR PROVIDENCE. 


By C. SETON. 6s. 


LETTERS OF AN ACTRESS. 





Mr. Edd y 


By EYRE. HUSSEY, »- 6s. 





Cloth, 6s. 
Times.—‘‘ A lively picture of professional stage life.” 
Morning Leader,—“ A very clever and amusing book.” 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
DIPLOMATIST. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
Formerly British Ambassador at Vienna. 
With Portrait. - Demy 8vo. zss. net. 


2 vols. [Vext weer. 


RANDOM REMINISCENCES. 


By CHARLES H. BROOKFIELD. 
With Portrait. Demy 8vo. rqs. net. 

St. James's Gazette.—‘‘ For genuine entertainment of the most varied and com- 
prehensive kind it would be bard to equal Mr. Brookfiela’s reminiscences, which 
take the reader over every kind of ground and always in a most diverting fashion.’’ 

Referee.—‘‘ Mr. Brookfield has a wonderful collection of stories, and he hasa 
wonderful way of telling them.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“ His book is altogether ‘ Brookie.’ So it was bound to 
come, and so it was bound to go.” 








THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND. 


By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Morning Advertiser.—‘‘ A.historical treatise of great interest and no little value.” 


THE FORESTS OF UPPER INDIA, 


And their Inhabitants. 


By T. W. WEBBER, Late Forest Surveyor for the North-West Provinces. 
Wich Maps. Demy 8vo. ras. 6d. net. [Wext week. 





NEW SERIES OF NAVAL AND MILITARY BIOGRAPHIES. 
MY ADVENTURES DURING THE 
LATE WAR, 1804—14. 


By Captain DONAT O'BRIEN, R.N. Edited by Prof, OMAN, 


With Photogravure Illustrations. Handsomely bound, 7s. 6d. 





NEW EDITION. 


LONDON BIRDS. 


By T. DIGBY PIGOTT, C.B. New and Enlarged Edition. With Photogravure 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE EXPLORATION OF TH 
CAUCASUS. 


By D. W. TRESHFIELD, lately President of the Alpine Club. 
With Numerous Illustrations and Maps. New and Cheaper Edition, 
2 vols. 215, net. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


— 





Messrs. CONSTABLE’S List 


JUST READY. 


SOCIAL GERMANY IN LUTHER’S TIME. The 


Journal of BARTHOLOMEW SASTROW, a German Burgomaster in the 
Sixteenth Century. Translated by A. VANDAM. Introduction by HERBERT 
FISHER, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. Extra crown 8vo. cloth 
gilt, Illustrated, 7s. €d. net. 


TOLSTO] AS MAN AND ARTIST. By Menrey- 


KOWSKYI, Author of ‘‘ The Death of the Gods,” ‘The Forerunner.” Extra 
crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF ADOWA, AND THE RISE 


OF MENELIK. By G. F. H. BERKELEY. Demy 8vo. with Maps, 
7s. 6d. net. 








** SUPERBLY WITTY.’’—Sprecraror. 


BORROWED PLUMES. A Volume of Parodies. 


By OWEN Sreaman, Author of ‘‘ The Battle of the Bays.” 3s. 6d. net. 
“* Since Calverley laid down his pen there has been no such delightful parodist as 
wen Seaman.” —/WVestminster Gazette. 
“‘T have not laughed so much over any book fora long time.” 
C. K..S, in the Sphere. 


SPORT IN THE NAVY AND NAVAL YARNS. By 


Admiral Sir Witt1am Kennepy. “Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“A book to be read for its sterling merits and for its fun.” —A ¢heneuse. 





NEW 6s. 
THE MAID-AT-ARMS. 
R. W. CHAMBERS, 


Author of “‘ Cardigan,” “‘ The King in Yellow,” &c. 


“The ‘Maid-at-Arms’ is a good title that covers an even better book...... 
We salute Dorothy as one of the sweetest heroines that fiction has presented 
for some little time.” —Dazly Chronicle. 


THE SUCCESS OF MARK WYNGATE. 
UNA L. SILBERRAD, 


Author of ‘“‘ Princess Puck,” &c. 


““ The present publishing season is not likely to produce many better novels. 
than ‘ The Success of Mark Wyngate.’”— Times. 


FROM A THATCHED COTTACE. 
ELEANOR HAYDEN, 


Author of ‘‘ Travels Round Our Village.” 
** A fresh and interesting book.”—TZimes. 


“UNOFFICIAL” = 
Hon. Mrs. WALTER FORBES, 
Author of ‘‘ A Gentleman,” ‘‘ Dumb,” &c. 


‘‘A crisp and engrossing story, with romance and realism combined in just 
the right proportions.” —S¢. J/amzes’s Gazette. : 


THE WINGS OF THE DOVE. 
HENRY JAMES. 


‘* This is Henry James’s masterpiece.” — Westminster Gazette. 5 


FICTION. 


THE BEST PRIZE: BOOKS. 
The King’s Story Book. 
The Queen’s Story Book. 
The Prince’s Story Book. 
The Princess’s Story Book. 


Edited by G. LAurENcE Gommg, F.S.A., and Illustrated by Harrison MILLER, 
HELEN Strratron, W. H. Ropinson, and H. 8. Banks. * 
Cover design in gilt, burnished edges. ‘Price 3s. 6d. each. 


THE ANCESTOR, | 


An Lllustrated Quarterly Review of County and Family History, 
Heraldry and Antiquities. 7 





Edited by OSWALD BARRON, F.S.A. 


Large super royal, in paper boards, §s. net quarterly. 
21s. net per annum. "9 


No. 3 NOW READY. 





‘* Quite equal in interest and value to its two predecessors.” —Gloée. 


‘Fully maintains the reputation already won by its handsome form and 
the mingled learning and vivacity of its contents.” —P/Zor. : 
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NOME SOF «LEAL WEEK: 


The account of the Colonial Conference contained 
in the Blue Book issued on Monday is likely to take 
a high value among historic documents; but so far 
there has been a strange tendency to emphasize chiefly 
its less essential features. For this reason the Blue 
Book has generally been treated as hardly worthy 
of its great bulk. It is true that as compared 
with the conference of 1897, at which a great deal 
of very definite business was done in short time 
and recounted in short space, this conference may 
seem not quite to have justified the commotion it has 
made. But the conference met to discuss big things : 
federation, Imperial trade, Imperial defence. The con- 
ference was not likely to settle these, as the Colonial 
Stock Act was settled in 1897. But it has done more. 
It has settled that a conference is to take place every 
four years, and the establishment of Imperial discussion 
as an institution is a development which will be re- 
membered in the histories. The conference also pro- 
duced many speeches which one hopes will not be 
preserved in history. Mr. Brodrick was the worst 
offender ; and though Lord Selborne was interesting, 
if not sound, one would have liked to read instead 
more of what the more silent Premiers said on the 
several resolutions. 


As to Imperial defence the arrangements show an 
extraordinary difference in the views of the colonies. | 
The total contribution is raised roughly by £105,000. 
Natal has increased her grant by £23,000 and New- 
foundland gives £3,000 instead of nothing. At the 
other end of the scale comes Canada who refuses to 
give anything at all. Absolutely no arrangements 
have been made in regard to military defence; the 
omission would have been more serious if the war had 
not proved the readiness of the colonists to volunteer. 
What will be the full effect of the conference on pre- 
ferential trade we cannot yet tell, but the resolutions 
which the Premiers agreed to urge on their several 
Governments show a unanimity and enthusiasm which 
are almost revolutionary. Canada again was conspicuous 





and the effect of the preferences already given to English 
goods were discussed at great length. Mr. Tarte’s 
campaign has shown, as Sir Wilfrid Laurier appears to 
have maintained at the conference, that the manufac- 
turers grumble that they are not enough protected 
against competition, British included ; and on the 
other hand, the Board of Trade rather superfluously 
argued that, in spite of the preference, British goods 
were still heavily taxed. 


Several of the smaller resolutions passed have an 
important bearing on the realisation of empire asa state 
organism. The recommendation to adopt the principle 
of cheap postage between the different parts of the 
British Empire on ‘‘all newspapers and _ periodicals 
published therein ” will be greatly welcomed in Canada, 
where British periodicals have been driven out by 
American editions. Mr. Austen Chamberlain is per- 
haps more likely than the last postmaster-general to 
heed the expressed wish of the Premiers that the 
Government should consider the question of the reduc- 
tion of the outgoing rate. Those who consider ‘ pro- 
tection” a term limited to fiscal concerns should notice 
the resolution passed on the regulation of the navigation 
laws. With discreet boldness it was moved that the 
Governments of the colonies and the United Kingdom 
should consider the wisdom of ‘‘ refusing the privileges 
of coastwise trade” all over the Empire to all nations 
that confine the corresponding trade along their own 
coasts to ships of their own nationality. This is the 
true protection, which is little more than the prevention 
of one nation from interfering with the freedom of trade 
of another nation. 


Sir Gordon Sprigg has been defeated for the fourth 
time in the Cape Parliament and in spite of Parliamen- 
tary precedent and personal dignity it seems that the 
Premier for love of place will nevertheless continue in 
office, a Bond slave to the Opposition, the scorn of his 
own party. He would rather, in spite of proverbs, be 
a dead letter than a‘‘live” man. If ever there were a 
test case it was on the Defence Bill. The whole pro- 
tection of the Colony was at stake ; the voting divided 
by as sharp a division as possible the loyalists from the 
disloyalists ; and to add the final emphasis the amend- 
ment, which completely negatived the Government Bill, 
was proposed by Mr. Malan, the editor of ‘‘ Ons 
Land”, one of the best proclaimed enemies of Great 
Britain in the Colony. It was out of respect for con- 
stitutional precedent that Mr. Chamberlain was urged 
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to avoid suspending the constitution; and it was on 
this point that Sir Gordon Sprigg was chiefly emphatic. 
His continuance in office now for no purpose but his 
own feminine pride is a contradiction of the meaning of 
constitutional practice immeasurably worse than would 
have been the prolongation of martial law. 


It was the intention of the Government to make the 
43,000,000 promised in the peace terms a Joan on the 
new colonies. They have now decided, partly because 
the wording of the treaty was ambiguous, partly one 
may hope from generosity, to make the 43,000,000 
a gift. As the loyalists naturally enough felt that 
more was being done for the enemy than for them 
another £2,000,000 is to be granted to “other 
persons”. In addition to this a second £3,000,000 
will be raised to assist in the settlement both of 
the Boers and of other persons: and this last sum 
will be charged in the sequel on the finances of the 
new colonies. The whole arrangement is reasonably 
generous. The general settlement in the Transvaal 
has been a good deal slower than was at one time 
hoped and there are a number of cases of private 
hardship. The proper distribution of the money will 
need an immense amount of judicial care, if the Boers 
—and one has no reason to doubt their capacity—have 
half the astuteness of the foreigners who were compen- 
sated for their alleged losses. 


The debate on this grant in aid to the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colonies, for—as perhaps only a clerk at 
the table in Parliament would think of putting it— 
*“expenses consequent on the termination of the war”, 
was without much incident ; and the vote was agreed to 
without a division. Sir William Harcourt made a slight 
parade of his generosity, suggesting that an even larger 
sum might have been granted, but he scarcely troubled 
to hide the real object of his speech, which was not to 
help the Boers so much as to hurt the Government. 
Hitherto historians have been prone to dwell on the 
sureness and even quickness with which countries con- 
quered and laid waste recover from the effects of war. 
It may be a question in future whether the conquering 
country will be able to recover satisfactorily from the 
effects of its victories. 


An extremely difficult question has been raised by 
the weighty deputation which represented to the 
Secretary of State the case of East Indian immigrants 
in the new African colonies. The grievance cannot be 
denied. It is an undoubted hardship that British. 
subjects including in their number men of wealth and 
education should be denied the rights of citizenship in 
State colonies—forbidden, besides serious disabilities, 
to walk on the side paths and compelled to live and 
trade in special quarters. On the other hand the claim 
of white men to control their own country and to 
escape the lowering competition of coloured races in 
the labour market is at least intelligible. It is more- 
over not without reason and is asserted in every part of 
the world where the same conditions arise. In the self- 
governing colonies interference is impracticable. The 
British Government can only refuse to assist or permit 
immigration from India except on terms which it deems 
acceptable. But in the new State colonies it should be 
possible to place Indians on such equal footing as 
their civilisation, loyalty and education entitle them to 
claim. With such an authoritative declaration of 
equality the differences would probably adjust them- 
selves. But it is obviously absurd and impossible to 
class a Hindu barrister with a Kaffir bullock driver. 
Altogether it will not be the least difficult problem Mr. 
Chamberlain will have to tackle in Africa. 


The Foreign Office has taken a curious step in con- 
nexion with its Somaliland war. Colonel Swayne has 
been recalled in order that he may be consulted. Colonel 
Swayne was appointed to command the force on the 
spot ; he has been communicating with the Government 
over a prolonged period, for the growth of the Mullah’s 
power, though his prestige has had one unexpected 
encouragement, was not sudden or in the dark. Now 
when itis come to the point of combat the general is 
recalled in order that he may enlarge and explain his 


own despatches. The excuse, which to some extent is 
valid, is the weather. Until the end of December 
Somaliland is made an almost impassable country by 
water and Colonel Swayne, benefited by the conference 
with Lord Lansdowne, may be able to return in time for 
the fighting season. There is also this much good in his 
recall that it proves the Foreign Office to be waking up 
to a knowledge of its own ignorance in this matter. 
The offer of some Boers to serve in the Somali cam- 
paign has been refused. 


The German Emperor will arrive at Sheerness early 
to-day and he will probably stay at Sandringham till 
15 November when he will go for a short visit to 
Lowther Castle. During his stay the Emperor is to 
meet an unusually large number of the Ministers ; and 
efforts have been manifest to give to the visit some- 
thing more than an official air. The Kaiser and the 
King wish the friendship between them to be extended 
to the two countries; and it would be a mistake, of 
policy as of temper, if the strange virulence of the 
German press during the past few years were taken as 
evidence of any inherent animosity between the policy 
of Germany and Britain. . This animosity is not likely 
to cool on a sudden; but it is worth notice that the 
German press has not for a long time so tempered its 
Anglophobia as in the past few weeks. The visit has 
been taken most seriously in France ; and there seems 
to be some alarm lest Germany and England may 
interfere with French policy in the East.- It is now 
thought that M. Delcassé will not ask for the treaty 
with Siam to be ratified, so loud has been the public 
outcry at M. Delcassé’s remissness in rapacity. There 
is this much foundation for the fear—Siam has now 
more friends or at least more people interested in her 
country than ever before. 


The elections for the House of Representatives have 
resulted in a Republican majority which is estimated at 
about twenty. It was fairly certain that the Democrats 
would be defeated, though in New York even the 
President’s personality, which has been throughout the 
dominant influence, did not prevent New York State 
from casting a larger Democratic vote than has ever 
before been known. But the Republican majority is 
lessened and very likely it will be found that the 
‘‘machine”’ is alarmed at the personal predominance 
of the President which has been so apparent in the 
elections, and during the next two years will do its 
best to ‘‘shed” him in favour of some better party 
candidate. The elections of Representatives are chiefly 
important as forecasting the Presidential election, and 
this reduced majority of Republicans is ominous of the 
action of the machine. 


Whatever may have been the political reasons for 
the modification of the constitution of the Education 
Authority effected by the amendments moved by Sir 
William Anson on Wednesday, the change is not in the 
direction of educational efficiency. One of the greatest, 
as one of the most real reforms effected by the Bill, was 
the removal of the local educational administration out 
of the region, or atmosphere, if you will, of elections 
and parties. While the local authority in its educational 
capacity had to act through a Statutory Committee, 
of which one half consisted of appointed members, 
this was effectively secured. There was every reasonable 
hope that the new Committee would make really good 
administrative machines. The Technical Education 
Board of the London County Council under Mr. Sydney 
Webb had established an admirable precedent. Such 
happy result has been rendered far more problematic 
by the Government’s amendment requiring the Council 
merely to hear the advice of, instead of acting through. 
the Statutory Committee. It is also against good 
administration to put obstacles in the way of a Council 
looking beyond its own borders for a majority of the 
Committee; and this the Government has done. The 
new authority will still be an improvement on the 
School-Board, but not so good as it was originally 
intended to be. 


The Kenyon - Slaney amendment has_ necessarily 
affected the attitude of the Church towards the Bill. 
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The Bishop of Worcester, we are very glad to see, has 
written a letter explaining that the Government change 
of front had made it impossible for Birmingham 
Churchmen to hold their intended meeting. Epis- 
copacy, as he says, is the keystone of the Anglican 
system; and it is impossible to accept as Church 
schools schools in which episcopal influence in matters 
of religious teaching is ousted. At the Bishop of 
London’s meeting to be held next Friday a rider is to 
be moved by Lord Hugh Cecil taking exception to the 
policy of the Kenyon-Slaney amendment and requiring 
further safeguards. This is a weak form of protest but 
it may serve the purpose. The right line for Friday’s 
meeting would be to ask for the repeal of the Cowper- 
Temple clause and to support in the strongest possible 
way Sir John Gorst’s amendment requiring the mana- 
gers of Board and all other schools to enable provision 
to be made for religious teaching according to the 
denomination of the children’s parents. 


The appointment of Mr. R. L. Morant to the 
secretaryship of the Board of Education strikes us as 
entirely satisfactory. Mr. Morant has served in the 
best possible educational school as private secretary to 
Sir John Gorst. Probably no man has had so much to do 
with the drafting of the present Bill as Mr. Morant ; 
and very much better for the Bill’s intelligibility, as 
also for its policy, had it rernained as drafted. The 
scheme of the Bill and its original form were good 
enough. It is the more satisfactory that the permanent 
staff of the Board of Education should be strengthened 
that its representation in Parliament was distinctly 
weakened by what is humorously described as the 
reconstruction of the Government. Sir William is in 
no educational sense Sir John Gorst’s equal, and Lord 
Londonderry is—Lord Londonderry. He was indeed 
once chairman of the London School Board—and so 
was Lord George Hamilton. 


The fight over the tubes, which has temporarily left 
the imported millionaires incapacitated, has at last 
perhaps made London realise the importance of its 
underground transit. It has also induced Mr. Gerald 
Balfour—though his decision has not been made public 
—to take the whole question into consideration and will 
soon take definite steps. It is well that the Board of 
Trade should have seen its duty ; butit is ludicrous that 
nothing else than the competitive aggressiveness of 
American financiers could teach a Government depart- 
ment the elementary truth that London transit was 


miserably inefficient and that the only remedy wasa ! 


concerted scheme in which the needs of united London, 
not the ambition of unimportant millionaires, should 
be considered. It is likely that before the end of the 
month both groups will produce new bills ; but now 
the House of Commons has discovered that the small 
group of opponents to the last bills had the right view. 
Whoever gets permission his railway will be made a 
Section in a joint plan. 


Lord Rosebery speaks better than any other public 
man now, and much oftener. Hence we do not see why 
he should be at futile pains to pull together the Liberal 
party or upset the present Government. In office he 
would not have nearly so many opportunities of speak- 
ing to large, appreciative audiences in the country. He 
has made about four speeches within the last seven 
days, distributing these impartially between different 
parts of the country, the North, the Midlands and the 
South. At Edinburgh he ranged over a variety of 
subjects; he twitted the Government with effect 
over Wei-hai-wei ; he added to his gallery of famous 
men of action Lord Kitchener, and of—so we gather 
from his speech-~-would-be men of action Dr. 
Robertson Nicholl, the admirable editor of a paper 
for the family circle, which we can well imagine 
Lord Rosebery reading with joy each week. He made 
a light speech too at London University on Thursday 
where he was quite at home in the physiological 
laboratory. He was very good at a gathering of 
undergraduates at Oxford on Tuesday whom he 
addressed in a music-room somewhere. The doors 





were hermetically sealed against the reporters, and all 
who were present breathe an air of mystery over what | 


took place. The annoying thing is nobody seems to 
be very inquisitive as to what it was all about. 


There was a vein of natural, and not unpleasant, 
self-complacency in Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches at 
University College School on the unveiling of the 
memorial to the old boys of the school who fell in the 
war. But in that which contained the reminiscences 
of his school life of two short years at this institution 
we might almost. have thought Mr. Chamberlain would 
not expect the reporters to be catching his utterances, 
any more than his colleague Mr. Balfour did when he 
made the speech at the Mansion House which was 
interrupted by the Lord Mayor’s whispered information 
that reporters were present. The later speech on the 
importance of university education being more liberally 
supported by the Government was not merely of 
domestic interest to the academic circles of Gower 
Street. A few ‘‘tens of thousands a year for university 
and secondary education” would be usefully spent. 
Elementary education of the majority is not so important 
as the thorough education of the best brains: what 
Mr. Chamberlain well termed ‘‘the main creative 
feature of a great nation”: its 
greatness. 


those who make 


Two bye-elections have been decided during the week. 
In the Cleveland division of Yorkshire Mr. H. Samuel 
was elected by a majority of 2,036 in succession to Mr. 
Pease; and in the East Toxteth division of Liverpool 
Mr. Austen Taylor was’ returned by a majority of 377. 
The Yorkshire division remains Liberal and the Liver- 
pool division remains Unionist ; but in each case the 
Opposition has received a substantial increase of votes. 
On the bills of the Radical papers it is announced that 
‘‘ The tide is still flowing ” and the Unionist press pre- 
serves a discreet reticence. On the whole, though Mr. 
Taylor’s extravagant protestations did him some harm, 
there was nothing to complicate the issues ; and in the 
normal manner of bye-elections the Government lost 
votes. Itis perhaps of some importance that Home 
Rule figured as an election cry in Liverpool but was 
cloaked under the decent obscurity of the term 
‘* devolution ”. 


An interesting meeting, which has been entirely dis- 
regarded by the English press, has been held in Dublin 
by the Historical Society to discuss Imperial Federation. 
The Duke of Connaught made a graceful speech which 
suggested that he would have liked to speak with 
more pronounced convictions. But it was not so much 
this speech or that which gave importance to the meet- 
ing as the unusual zeal of the debaters and the space 
devoted to the debate in the Irish press. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s courageous adherence to the doctrine, 
which even Lord Rosebery had dropped, has made the 
subject for the first time of concern to the public as well 
as to amateur politicians and students. Mr. Winston 
Churchill produced one admirable epigram. ‘‘ The 
Tories in trying to keep the Empire nearly lost it, and 
the Liberals had kept it while trying to throw it away.” 
He also showed an unwonted sense of proportion in his 
criticism of the practical difficulties in the way of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s idea of an Imperial council. 


The completion of the “‘all British” cable from 
Vancouver to New Zealand is at once a notable 
scientific achievement, and a memorial to the late Sir 
Julius Vogel and to Sir Sandford Fleming through 
whom New Zealand and Canada respectively share the 
honours of the scheme. A very few years ago the 
Pacific Cable idea seemed as visionary as Imperial 
federation itself, but persistent advocacy induced the 
Imperial and Colonial Governments to take the matter 
up with the result that a joint arrangement was entered 
into between Great Britain, Canada and Australasia. 
In every sense of the word the cable is British. It has 
been constructed with British money, laid by British 
ships, will touch no foreign shore and be controlled 
solely by the British operators. It gives Great Britain 
an alternative means of communication, the importance 
of which in an Imperial crisis cannot be over-estimated, 
and as a competitive force,.a more direct and therefore 
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more expeditious instrument than existing lines, will 
bring material advantages to British commerce. 


There is something like consternation amongst pub- 
lishers, and authors and printers, all in short who have 
any part in the production of books, owing to a strike 
which it is said has been determined on by the book- 
binders and the date actually fixed. Just now is, of 
course, the season when the production of books is 
at its very highest point, and the inconvenience and 
loss from business being disarranged would be serious. 
Some publishers have in anticipation made arrange- 
ments for getting at least some of their books done in 
Holland. Business has been bad for some time 
amongst the people who have to do with books; and 
the workmen binders have no doubt in many cases had 
to suffer in their wages from want of work as they do 
when in full work from unhealthy conditions. How- 
ever inconvenient a strike may be just now it is quite 
natural that if it is to take place it will be when 
trade seems likely to be busy. The strike mainly 
affects the London side of the trade, and binders 
who have started business outside London will 
benefit. 


Vidal the Frenchman who has been sentenced to 
death at Nice for atrocious murders of several: women 
is a fine specimen of the criminal mind. Though 
murderers such as he, who commit their crimes not in 
passion but with cold-blooded premeditation, may vary 
much in their mental characteristics, they are always 
noticeable for inordinate vanity which is the form their 
perverted egoism takes. Vidal, ina maudlin sentimental 
letter to his mother sending her his ‘‘most tender 
caresses’, added a postscript saying ‘‘ Above all do not 
fail to keep copies of all the journals which talk of me 
before, during and after judgment”. Vidal was of the 
emotional type, and was of sufficiently weak intellect to 
make it doubtful whether he had ordinary power of 
control; but the medical testimony did not show 
irresponsibility. However whether the deliberate 
murderer be emotional or of the cool type of the 
Palmers or the Canham Reads, abnormal vanity is 
always his most striking trait. 


The tone of the Stock Markets was fairly good in the 
early part of the week, and a little investment buying 
on the part of the public was in evidence, but yesterday 
markets relapsed into a state of complete stagnation, 
and the entire business consisted of a few realisations 
in view of the settlement which commences next week. 
Home Railway traffic returns were excellent, the in- 
creases of £18,400 on the Great Western, £16,000 on 
the North-Western and £12,915 on the Midland, being 
particularly good, and pointing to the fact that trade is 
being well maintained. The market, however, did not 
respond to these favourable results, and the tendency 
is rather weak on profit taking after the recent advance. 
The South African department, in common with other 
markets, was firm at the beginning of the week, but 
gave way on “bear” selling and realisations by tired 
holders, and there seems little chance of business in this 
section until some definite statement regarding taxation 
is made. It is interesting to note that Grand Trunk 
issues were officially quoted on the Amsterdam Bourse 
for the first time on Thursday last. 


The speculative position in Consols appears to have 
undergone some slight reduction. A sharp rise took 
place in the price of this security, partly attributable to 
easier money, and partly to some Continental support, 
but the advance was not entirely maintained. Dealings 
in American Rails on this side continue very restricted, 
and the little business transacted was almost entirely 
professional. The London County Council give notice 
that they will be prepared to receive, on Tuesday next 
11 November, at the Bank of England, sealed tenders 
for a further issue of 42,000,000 of 3 per cent. London 
County Consolidated Stock, which will take the form 
either of Inscribed Stock or of Stock certificates to 
bearer, at the option of subscribers. The Stock will be 
consolidated with the 410,000,000 of 3 per cent. London 
County Consolidated Stock already existing. The mini- 
mum price of issue is 97 per cent. Consols 93). Bank 
rate 4 per cent. (2 October). 








THE MANAGEMENT OF EMPIRE. 


v NS he opened the Colonial Conference Mr. Chamber- 

lain asked the company if he seemed too enthusi- 
astic, too much of a “‘ dreamer”; and the suggestion, 
coming from a man who is distinguished from most of 
his colleagues by a business training, has excited some 
ridicule. But the general reluctance to acknowledge 
the achievement of this conference as compared with 
the last arises from an unreadiness to give to the 
organisers of the meeting their share of imagination. 
His critics should remember that Mr. Chamberlain is 
too good a man of business not to know that a dream: 
may be of more business value than a ‘‘deal”. Rhodes 
taught that lesson even to the Stock Exchanges. It 
is true that the nineteen pages which contain the busi- 
ness done in 1897 are by comparison admirably concise 
and full of matter. Imperial Penny Postage, the 
Pacific Cable, the Colonial Stock Act, Australian 
Federation are due to it; and who can winnow 
concrete achievements parallel to these from the 
voluminous pages of this last blue book? The ques- 
tion is natural; but the critics forget that it is with 
conferences as with men— 


That low man seeks a little thing to do, 
Sees it and does it: 

This high man with a great thing to pursue 
Dies ere he knows it. 


The conference met to discuss big themes, problems of 
such immensity and complexity that no sane man 
would expect any sort of finality to be reached ; and it 
must be measured not by the yard wands of the 
prentice, but the canons of the historian. As was well 
said in another reference, we must think not in creeks 
but oceans. It may be that Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
is not the first man of his name who has been an un- 
appreciated dreamer—who has dreamt and administrated 
to much purpose nevertheless. The question before him 
and the rest was whether they could acquire enough 
of the Pygmalion secret to help them establish as an 
organism this Empire, this ‘‘ colosse aux pieds d’argile”’, 
as they like to call it across the Channel, so that its size 
should be a source of strength, not preparation for 
collapse. Greater Britain is greater than Britain only if 
it is organically connected ; or to change the figure, if it 
can be treated as a chemical compound, not a mechanical 
mixture. 

Final judgment on the conference must depend on 
its master attribute ; and one may pass over, in spite of 
their interests, many of the subjects treated. One may 
regret that Sir Wilfrid Laurier is so convinced of the 
superior need of internal development that he refuses 
any contribution to the navy. He was thinking 
‘‘in creeks”. One may be sorry that Mr. Brodrick 
vaunted with so little justification the size and eff- 
ciency of the army ; but these and other details do not 
spoil the value of the cardinal principle that was main- 
tained and developed at this conference by every repre- 
sentative without reluctance, even with enthusiasm. 
It was agreed ‘‘that this conference recognises 
that the principle of preferential trade between the 
United Kingdom and His Majesty’s dominions beyond 
the seas would stimulate and facilitate mutual commer- 
cial intercourse, and would, by promoting the develop- 
ment of the resources and industries of the several 
parts, strengthen the Empire”. This principle, 
astonishing in the thoroughness of its conviction, was 
further emphasised by a succession of resolutions ; and 
finally ‘‘the Prime Ministers present at the conference 
undertook to submit to their respective Governments 
at the earliest opportunity the principle of the reso- 
lution and to request them to take such measures 
as may be necessary to give effect to it”. The 
decisions cannot be burked. It has been said 
again and again by Mr. Chamberlain and others that 
the lead in this matter must come—we are glad that 
the word ‘‘colonies” was not used—from over-sea 
Britain ; and now the opinion of those bits of Britain 
has been given without equivocation and with emphasis. 
If this opportunity of ‘ strengthening empire” is put 
aside the burden of rejection will lie solely upon English 
statesmen. Protection, of some sort and to some degree, 
must be the correlative of this new Imperial Free- 
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‘trade ; though unhappily the usual friction among the 
rival fallacies which is produced by the titles of these 
two doctrines may obscure the truth. But the old 
formule, of Cobden as of Bentinck and the Protec- 
‘tionists, have ceased to apply. As Macaulay argued, if 
the worst fallacy for a historian is to judge the old by 
the new, the worst for a statesman is to judge the new 
by the old. Protection and Free-trade have not yet 
been weighed under the conditions of a great over-sea 
empire. They have changed categories; and in the 
new reference preferential trade comes under a political, 
no longer only a commercial test. Protection is 
developed into self-preservation, an original instinct 
which alone makes possible the prosperous freedom of 
trade between those parts of the world that matter to us: 
Britain, Africa, India, Australasia, North America, and 
the islands about them. The enforcement of certain 
duties, as Mr. Chamberlain said, ‘‘is no derogation 
whatever from the principle of Free-trade”. What we 
wish to do and can do is to convert this trade, which is 
now mainly between the Empire and foreign countries, 
into ‘‘the inter-Imperial trade of the Empire”. 

This unqualified adherence to these principles of 
Imperial trade was due in great measure to the decision 
with which Mr. Chamberlain, in great contrast to 
recent fashion, struck the keynote at the beginning of 
his speech ‘‘I do not hesitate to say that the Federa- 
tion of the Empire is within the limits of possibility ”. 
It is a courageous creed. So far the conference itself 
represents the highest level of achievement on the 
way to actual federation. The next step, Mr. Cham- 

erlain thinks, is a ‘‘Council of the Empire”; and 
Lord Milner, in conversation if not in his public 
utterances, has expressed an _ identical conviction. 
They would make this council at first simply advisory ; 
and allow it slowly and in a manner not yet defined to 
acquire executive functions, as best it could. To us 
the practical difficulties seem overwhelming. While it 
remained advisory only, it would remain ineffective. The 
moment that it won.executive power it would clash with 
the Cabinet and with Parliament. Evenif the people of 
this country, who are possessed with an extravagant but 
ineradicable affection for ‘‘ the mother of Parliaments”, 
could be persuaded to grant constitution to such an 
Imperial council, it would remain, so long as it was 
without control of the public purse, a centre of irrita- 
tion and a standard of anomaly. There is one alter- 
native scheme which has been too cavalierly treated. 
It is worth and must soon receive grave consideration 
from British statesmen. Where is the supposed insur- 
mountable barrier to the election of over-sea members 
to the British Parliament? The great towns: Mel- 
bourne, Toronto, Johannesburg, Auckland: or the pro- 
vinces or sometimes a whole dominion might send 
each a representative to England who would vote on all 
subjects not judged to be, as it were, parochial. Such 
members not only would be a centre of knowledge, a 
bond of unity, but would have opportunity to exert a real 
and valuable influence on the course of Imperial affairs. 
There are difficulties, but they are not essential ; whereas 
it is an essential truth that the constitution of Britain 
is rooted too deep in the past to make any ‘‘coup 
dempire” possible. We have no virgin country 
on which to practise prentice constitutions as 
the Americans did. The body politic is no vile 
subject for experiment. It is not degenerate or doting 
or infantile; though few people will dispute that the 
time is approaching when the Empire must suffer, as 
it were, a ‘‘sea-change’’. But the altered constitution 
must be only in this sense new that it will develop 
what is, will represent an imago issuing by natural 
process from the more cribbed and confined existence 
of the past. To wed a new council to an old constitu- 
tion is to presume, in the teeth of contradictory evidence, 
that such hybrids have hopes of fertility. 

Whatever may ‘be the success of the recommenda- 
tions of the Premiers, whatever the future form of the 
government of the Empire, it is a definite advance, or 
base for advance, towards federation that the conference 
is established as an institution, with which to reckon 
and on which to rely. It becomes, though not yet a 
part of the constitution, an instrument ready to the 
hands of any statesman whom we can breed here or 
over-seas. 


| 
THE CHURCH BETWEEN COWPER-TEMPLE 
AND KENYON-SLANEY. 


Pye devil and the deep sea are potent forces to stir 
the apathetic into action. Even the most sluggish 
will bestir himself if he sees a chance of slipping through 
and leaving his adversaries to close upon each other 
instead of upon him. That is the one hope left by the 
unfortunate proceedings in the House of Commons of 
yesterday week. We might use much harder words 
than unfortunate, but always to attribute the best of 
motives is a pious fraud that makes for pleasantness, 
while it seldom deceives. For Mr. Balfour himself, 
we have no doubt he was genuinely surprised that any- 
body could really mind when it was proposed to allow— 
it might be an infidel or an atheist—to have a voice in de- 
termining his child’s religion. There are people who have 
aconstitutional difficulty in appreciating convictions: they 
are so sublimely independent of such entanglements them- 
selves that they are literally unable to understand those 
who are less so. In any case what the object of the 
Government in accepting the Kenyon-Slaney amend- 
ment was is of no account: the point is what have they 
done? They have given, man for man, equal power in 
the direction of the religious education of children in 
Church:.and other denominational schools to the two 
elected managers, who may be agnostics or atheists, 
with the four denominational managers. They have 
thus destroyed the denominational character of tha 
school. The whole policy of this very Bill was to pre- 
serve the religious teaching in denominational schools 
intact in the hands of the particular church to which it 
was attached, while the secular teaching was to be 
absolutely under public control. That is now thrown 
over, and ministers of religion find themselves de- 
prived of a voice in the secular education in 
their own schools, only to share control over the 
religious teaching with those who may be not only 
hostile to the views of their particular communion but 
to Christianity in any form whatsoever. 
| Thus the very principle of denominational teaching 
which this Bill was to preserve has been abandoned. 
Nor will practice make up for principle. Conceive the 
harmony in these school-committees of six, four of them 
Anglicans and two political nonconformists, put there 
with the express object of hindering Anglican religious 
teaching ; or a committee of four pronounced evan- 
gelicals with two aggressive secularists from outside, 
or a couple of Roman Catholics. What an exhibition 
of Christian graces the settling of the religious syllabus 
will be. It is said that the clergyman has only 
to ‘‘whip up” his denominational managers and 
the two outside men will be powerless. Exactly: 
introduce into the school management all the 
elements of party politics, intrigue, faction, wire- 
pulling, which every soul who cares one straw for 
education would wish to keep out. Moreover, if you 
contemplate with approval the denominational majority 
persistently voting down the outside managers on strict 
party lines, what on earth can be the object of introducing 
the outside element at all ? —To make a change involving 
considerable friction with the intention that the change 
should produce no effect would be political ineptitude 
which we doubt if even Conservative politicians could 
attain. As a fact of course, the outside elements will 
affect the religious teaching: that is why the noncon- 
formists supported the amendment: that is how the 
denominational principle is sacrificed ; and the clergy 
given away. It is also said that the only object was 
to put a check on foolish and mischievous parsons, to 
whom the trust deed gave control of religious educa- 
tion : to dispossess such parsons of power is, we agree, 
a laudable ambition, more, to prevent any clergyman 
having sole power over the religious teaching is, we 
hold, a sound and necessary reform. Both these 
objects could have been effectually secured by giving to 
the denominational managers, but not the elected too, 
power over religious instruction. That would lay the 
clerical bogey without introducing ‘‘ the foreign devil”. 
The reason of being of denominational schools has been 
destroyed absolutely gratuitously. They are no longer 
justifiable educationally, for religiously they have lost 
significance. Our statesmen have incurred a volume 
of odium, and storm and stress, in providing for the 
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public maintenance of what their own action has made 
no one care any longer to maintain. What fine economy 
of energy ! 

The Church, as every other religious communion 
that really values its own teaching, cannot, as the 
Bishop of Worcester says, accept the Bill now. The 
Cowper-Temple clause has ousted the Church from the 
Board-schools ; the Kenyon-Slaney clause has ousted 
her from religious control of her own schools. Between 
these two clauses religious teaching will go altogether, 
unless a new move is made on the side whence the 
Church should have commenced operations at the be- 
ginning. Instead of staking everything on the chance 
of maintaining Church schools, she should have in- 
sisted on getting power to teach her own children in 
all schools. That is still a possible policy. Mr. Balfour 
seems to regard it favourably. The Scotch system 
affords a precedent which England could apply, filling 
in and amending it in places. 

Under the Scotch Education Act 1872, which esta- 
blished the present School Boards, full liberty was 
given to the Boards to give whatever religious in- 
struction they should think fit in the public schools. 
The preamble recites that this was the ancient 
custom, but with liberty to parents without forfeit- 
ing any of the other advantages of the schools to 
elect that their children should not receive such instruc- 
tion. That is to say there was a conscience clause 
provided whereby non-Presbyterians might avoid the 
teaching of Presbyterianism, but no equivalent to the 
Cowper-Temple clause in the English Act which pre- 
vented the doctrinal system of the majority being taught 
in these schools. In exact opposition to the English 
system any religious catechism, any religious formulary, 
distinctive of any particular denomination, can be 
taught in the Board-schools. The majority rules, and 
as the majority is Presbyterian the doctrines of the 
Presbyterian Church, as stated in the Westminster 
Confession or, as more summarily adapted to children, 
by the Shorter Catechism, are taught almost without 
exception in the Scotch Board-schools. To most 
religious bodies other than the Roman Catholics and 
Episcopalians the Presbyterianism of these schools is 
hardly at all repugnant, and most of the voluntary or 
denominational schools that exist are Roman Catholic 
or Episcopal. They pay for retaining the denomina- 
tional management uncontrolled by having no public aid 
except the Parliamentary grant, which is given on prac- 
tically the same principle as to the denominational 
schools in England. But there is in Scotland a privilege 
not hitherto allowed in England where the erection of a 
denominational school in a School Board area, if the 
school accommodation is already sufficient, is hardly 
possible. This however must be qualified to this 
extent that if such a denominational school were built 
it would not be supported by the rates but would 
only be able to receive the Parliamentary grant. The 
xrant may be obtained for a denominational school 
without any regard to existing School Board accom- 
modation, if there is evidence that the distinctive 
religious teaching is required by parents in the dis- 
trict though their number may be quite small. On 
the other hand while the supporters of voluntary 
schools pay rates for the Board-schools there is no pro- 
vision made in them for the teaching in these schools of 
their children by teachers of their own religious per- 
suasion : though in the absolute discretion of the School 
Board this could quite well be done, as there is nothing 
to make it illegal as there is in England under the 
Cowper-Temple clause. 

_ The merit of the Scotch system consists in its remov- 
ing all restrictions from the local authority to prevent it 
from adopting a definite plan of religious teaching based 
upon the formulated doctrines of any particular Church 
or denomination. But its great drawback in practice 
is that it does not secure equal rights to this definite 
religious teaching to any other than the majority. There 
is the power, if the majority so chooses, to admit other 
denominations to give their definite religious teaching 
to its own children; but as a fact it is not bound to do 
so and does not do so except in one single case, that 
of Barra in the Hebrides, of which such absurd use has 
been made in the House of Commons in the discussion 
on the Education Bill. The consequence therefore is 














that Roman Catholics and Episcopalians in Scotland 
suffer from an injustice and are dissatisfied with the 
system. For this reason while since 1872 the public, 
that is the Board, schools have absorbed almost all the 
Presbyterian schools of the Church of Scotland and the 
Free Church, the Episcopal and the Roman Catholic 
schools have been increasing during this period. 
What is wanted in Scotland is that the local authority 
should be compelled to act on the power it now 
has of making provision for the teaching of other 
systems than that of the predominant majority. What 
is wanted in England is the repeal of the Cowper- 
Temple clause; and in its stead the new clause whichis 
to be proposed by Sir John Gorst. That runs as follows : 
‘Tt shall be the duty of the Local Education Authority 
to require the managers of all public elementary schools, 
whether provided by the Local Education Authority or 
not, to make reasonable arrangements whereby the 
children may, so far as practicable, receive religious 
instruction acceptable to their parents. The managers 
shall not be prevented from making such arrangements 
by the provision of any trust deed or statute.” This 
implies the repeal of the Cowper-Temple clause; but in 
order that there may be no doubt that disenabling enact- 
ment must be specifically repealed. 


LORD ROSEBERY THE INEFFICIENT. 


()PDINSRIEY we might sympathise with Lord 

Rosebery in being booked to make a big speech 
at a time signally marked by the dominating activities 
of his chief rival for popularity. It is not more 
essential that a speaker should be happy in what he 
says than that he should be happy in when he says it: 
what is the use of saying even the wisest things in the 
best way, if, at the time, people are attending to some- 
body else? In this particular case however Lord 
Rosebery is rather to be congratulated than com- 
miserated with. It was probably well for him that 
just before he made his big speech at Edinburgh the 
public was thinking more or less of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
forthcoming Progress through South Africa, and that 
very soon after he had spoken so many of us must have 
been swelling over that grandiose passage in the Blue 
Book which depicts Mr. Chamberlain as the Titan 
struggling—shade of Arnold !—under the ‘‘ too vast 
orb of fate”: for we are very much mistaken if the 
speech, pondered upon at all, would do anything but 
slightly shake the confidence of a few of those faithful 
Liberals who have vowed to themselves that they 
will stick to Lord Rosebery, so long as he promises 
better than any other Liberal leader for electioneering 
purposes. 

In writing of Lord Rosebery we miust not profess to 
be fortified with all the very latest and most absolutely 
authentic information as to the relations of the mo- 
ment between himself and the Liberal party. After all 
these are in the nature of domestic concerns. It might 
argue an indelicacy to peep very curiously into such 
affairs. But from time to time it is freely permitted to 
the outsider, nay he is outright invited, to 


‘* listen at the gates 
And hear the household jar within ’’. 


And from what we can legitimately gather, thanks to 
the Mr. Blacks and the Mr. D. A..Thomases of the 
Opposition, Lord Rosebery’s attitude towards his party 
in a certain degree resembles Paracelsus’ towards the 
humanrace. It might be said that both were profoundly 
disinterested : resolved to confer large benefits on their 
fellows, to dwell detached from the herd, to accept no 
boon in return. But here for the present the parallel 
must end. Paracelsus did confer the benefits—he 
discovered medical uses in many minerals, and bismuth 
to be a delight to the dyspeptic: Lord Rosebery, so 
far, has only enriched his party with a catch-phrase. | 
True, a catch-phrase is not necessarily to be scorned 
when a general election is scarcely to be spoken of as a 
thing of years ahead. We may jest about Mr. Jesse 
Collings’ Three Acres and a Cow now, but it was 
no joking matter for Conservatives in the eighties. 
Hence, well timed, such a cry as Lord Rosebery’s 
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‘‘ Efficiency ” might prove remunerative to the 
vote-catcher. But trotted out at the wrong time, 
tediously repeated, and, finally, given away with 
such clap-trap as that of the Edinburgh speech, 
it is not likely to make for anything but a certain 
amount of ridicule. For some time past Lord Rosebery 
has been harping on ‘‘my old friend Efficiency”, on 
business Governments for business Empires; but at 
Edinburgh last Saturday for the first time he gave 
us concrete examples of what his notion of efficiency 
in a Government is. Lord Kitchener naturally appeals 
to Lord Rosebery, being nothing of a speaker and 
everything of a doer. So we have him described, in 
the language that is becoming an obsession with Lord 
Rosebery and a pest to his readers, as ‘‘the most 
valuable military asset”, &c. Lord Rosebery discovers 
that Lord Kitchener has been banished to India at a 
time ‘‘ when, if necessary, I would not have shrunk 
from recommending him for: the position of Secretary 
of State for War”. Why does he not propose him as 
Commander-in-Chief? O, because Lord Roberts is 
there, says Lord Rosebery with his tongue in his 
cheek. 

As regards banishment—and though Lord Rosebery 
does not actually use the word he insinuates it just as 
he insinuates, his not being the directness to say these 
things outright, that ‘‘ my old friend” Lord London- 
derry should not be anywhere near Cabinet rank, truly 
a great discovery !—our information was to the effect 
that Lord Kitchener was anxious to go to India after 
he had ended his work in South Africa. But let this 
pass: it is but a suggestio falsi, part of the game of 
politics we take it. It more concerns us to take note 
of what he would do with his general of genius: Lord 
Rosebery would take him away from his present sphere 
of action and try him as a Parliamentary debater. 
Why, Lord Rosebery will next be for taking Lord 
Kitchener in hand himself and training him as an 
after-dinner speaker. This proposal would be in- 
fantile in a Kensington Parliament debater: it is 
appalling in one who has been Prime Minister : irre- 
sponsibility can scarcely further go. Strange to say 
that part of his speech which led up to this suggestion 
was a perfectly orthodox, and we think a reasonable, 
criticism of the adventures of the Foreign Office in a 
domain which has not hitherto been recognised as its 
own. There spoke the best, we half fear the lost, Lord 
Rosebery, the wise and brilliant Foreign Minister. 

So much for Lord Rosebery’s programme of ‘“ Effi- 
ciency”’ in military matters. He said nothing of the 
Navy, but perhaps his notion of ‘‘ Efficiency” there 
would be to take the best and most active admirals off 
their ships and place them at the beck and call of every 
M.P. who wants to heckle them in Parliament. As to 
education, however, he has a proposal—-which we do 
not think even the youngest member of the Kensington 
Parliament would make. It is that the editor of the 
‘‘ British Weekly’, who, it appears, says that his 
clients will, in regard to religious instruction, accept 
the Scottish system, should be called to the councils 
of the Government. This is his view: ‘‘If the 
Government is composed of statesmen, and if they 
really wish to settle this question on a broad, a per- 
manent and a national basis they should take heed 
of the suggestion, and see whether they cannot bring 
it into some practical proposal.’’ Very likeiy Lord 
Rosebery is anxious to make amends to these 
nonconforming papers and editors for the pain which, 
if we recollect rightly, he caused them a few years ago 
by his sporting pursuits ; but he might have effected his 
purpose without making so egregious a proposal as 
this. ‘‘Why do we not bring in a Reform Bill?” 
replied Palmerston to Rowcliffe on the hustings at 
Tiverton: ‘‘ because we are not geese”. This style of 
answer would serve well enough for any Minister asked 
why his Government had not made a Parliamentarian of 
Lord Kitchener, and put the Bill of the session in the 
hands of the editor of a newspaper representing their 
bitterest opponents. These were the two most amazing 
things said by Lord Rosebery at Edinburgh. 
would need to rummage long and deep in the dust-bins 
of wasted platform oratory to find in any one speech 
two proposals so futile. Will they give pause to any 
considerable body of those Liberals who insist that 
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Lord Rosebery is the true statesman, that he is only 
waiting for the right moment to come out and lead 
them to victory? We doubt it. Lord Rosebery’s 
glamour is so strong, he tickles with a ‘splendid 
presence” that large class of lesser Liberals who do 
love a lord so, that it would surely take many pro- 
posals, each as vain as those made at Edinburgh, to 
dissipate his influence. And then, let us never over- 
look this, he is so clever and interesting, so fresh. 
Delighting naturally enough in his brilliancy and wit, 
very many are determined not to see his inefficiency. 
We remarked at the time of the Alfred Celebration on 
the curious irony of fate by which Lord Rosebery 
the delightful dilettante, the exquisite, was constantly 
impelled to praise the strenuous men, the great actors ; 
Pitt, Napoleon, Cromwell, Alfred the Great; and now 
we have Lord Kitchener put under contribution. 
Equally is it an irony that now Lord Rosebery can 
sound the praises of no quality so often as that one in 
which he shows himself to-day at any rate, with all his 
dazzle, but little possessed of. Is he ‘‘ efficient” as a 
leader of Opposition, or as a restorer of union to the 
Liberal party? We remember that Mr. Labouchere, 
in the old days when people attended to his views on 
party politics, attacking Mr. Chamberlain, said that he 
had absolutely no record for constructive statesman- 
ship: had only steered one measure of note through 
Parliament, a bankruptcy bill, and that was a failure. 
But even Mr. Labouchere would have admitted that 
Mr. Chamberlain had ever been a doer of deeds de- 
structive if not constructive; the arch destroyer, for 
instance, of Mr. Gladstone’s plan of converting the 
country to Home Rule. It seems to us that Lord 
Rosebery is meant neither to build up nor to pull 
down, but to look on and talk most charmingly 
about now one operation now the other. On 
the whole he strikes us, though we are mindful 
of his successes at the Foreign Office and at the 
London County Council, as the very clever man, 
the very captivating, but essentially not the truly able. 
Moreover we do not like that way he has of whimper- 
ing when crost by Sir William Harcourt or Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman or another. He loves to enlarge 
on the forcefulness of Cromwell: at Edinburgh we had 
something about ‘‘the good old Cromwellian twang ”’. 
Lord Rosebery knows what Cromwell did when the 
Serjeant stepped up to him—‘‘ Noll was a man fit for 
such things.” We do not suggest that he ever ought 
to have gone quite such lengths as these with the 
various mutineers. Even Parnell, in his iron crowbar 
days, would not have attempted that. (We can 
imagine by the way what Lord Rosebery would have 
done, had he reached that door in Dublin and found it 
closed against him; he would not have battered it 
down as Parnell did ; he would have made a speech.) 
But Lord Rosebery might have shown Sir William 
Harcourt, for instance, that he meant to have his 
way instead of Sir William Harcourt showing him. 
Lord Rosebery, as leader, does not achieve, does not 
carry through. He prattles of ‘‘ Efficiency ” and of busi- 
ness methods. But the solid, unimpressionable English 
person, who is not captivated, if he seek such ware 
will, we imagine, go to Birmingham for it and not to 
Berkeley Square. 








SOUTH AFRICAN FINANCE. 


ie seems that there was a little misunderstanding 
about the Vereeniging terms of peace. A ‘‘free 
gift” of 43,000,000 was to be made to the Boers for 
the purpose of repatriating and starting in their homes 
the prisoners of war. But whereas the Imperial 
Government understood that the free gift was to come 
out of the resources of the Transvaal and Orange 
colonies, the Boer generals understood that it was to 
come out of the pocket of Great Britain. It was 
General Botha, it appears, that first enlightened Mr. 
Chamberlain on the point, though why the Boer leaders 
should have been so anxious as to the source of the 
gift is not clear, since their clients, the farmers in the 
Transvaal and Orange colonies, would not have paid it 
in any event. As a result of the mistake, the Boers 
have got their free gift of £3,000,000 from the Imperial 
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Government and a loan of £3,000,000 from the Trans- 
vaal Government to boot. We quite agree with Mr. 
Ritchie that it is not worth while squabbling over the 
free gift, the more so as the money would have come 
out of British pockets even if the present had been made 
by the Transvaal. We further agree with Mr. Chamber- 
lain that there is no precedent in history for such gene- 
rosity from victor to vanquished. Of course there are not 
many instances of civilised warfare where the conqueror 
annexes the whole country of the conquered. But the 
civil war between the Northern and Southern States of 
America offers several points of analogy; and, as Mr. 
Chamberlain observed, the North pensioned its own 
soldiers liberally, even to the second generation, but 
did nothing to make good the enormous damages done 
to the Confederate States in the South. General Botha 
is a very clever diplomatist. He has a takingly modest 
manner, a pleasant voice, and a candour in admitting 
that he has made a mistake in appealing to the Ger- 
mans and French, which will always secure him a sym- 
pathetic audience in this country. But General Botha’s 
contention that some £60,000,c00 would be necessary 
‘to rehabilitate his clients can only be warranted by the 
assumption that the unsuccessful party in a war is 
entitled to be put in a better position than he was before. 
As the Colonial Secretary pointed out, this is really 
absurd, particularly when war was declared by the side 
that failed. 

Although the second £3,000,000 in the Colonial 
Office grant voted by the House of Commons on 
Wednesday is a partial anticipation of the Transvaal 
loan that will be marketed next spring under the 
guarantee of the Imperial Government, Mr. Chamber- 
lain said not a word about the future finances of the 
new colonies. Here we think that the Colonial Secre- 
tary made a mistake: he is carrying his reticence too 
far. Wecan only conjecture that Mr. Chamberlain is 
so afraid of being used as a “‘bull point” by the Stock 
Exchange, that he is withholding an indication of his 
policy, which could do no harm, and to which, we must 
say, the mining industry is entitled. No one of course 
expects Mr. Chamberlain to go into details; but an 
outline of his financial plan he might have given us. It 
is very well for Mr. Chamberlain to say that he must 
not prejudge a delicate problem of finance, and that he 
must go out to South Africa with an open mind, and 
unhampered by pledges. That is all very right and 
proper to say. But does anyone with the most super- 
ficial knowledge of Mr. Chamberlain, suppose that he 
has not already made up his mind as to the principles 
of his forthcoming financial policy for the new colonies? 
All that Mr. Chamberlain will do in Johannesburg will 
be to fill in the figures of his draft plan. Indeed it 
is an open secret in the City that Mr. Chamber- 
lain had an interview a fortnight ago with five 
or six representatives of the leading mining houses 
or groups in London. We understand that Mr. 
Chamberlain repeated to these gentlemen his assurance 
that he had no intention of increasing the 10 per cent. 
tax on profits with regard to existing mines, and that 
with regard to future mines his idea was to develop 
them on the basis of co-operation between the Govern- 
ment and the mining houses. Now, why should the 
Colonial Secretary not have made a similar statement 
to the House of Commons on Wednesday ? What harm 
could it have done? It would have relieved a certain 
amount of suspense, and it would have given an im- 
petus to the mining industry, which it wants at present. 
It is difficult to believe that the leading mining com- 
panies are showing as much energy as they might in 
recruiting native labour, if they are not actually 
restricting the output of gold. Human nature being 
what it is, it would be strange if the mineowners did 
not wish that the mines should be working half time 
and with half their ordinary number of stamps when 
Mr. Chamberlain visits Johannesburg. We think that 
the mining houses are not very wise in their action, 
for Mr. Chamberlain is shrewd enough to. see 
through these ‘‘sturdy beggars”. But a great deal 
of this folly might have been avoided, and a 
good deal of money saved, if Mr. Chamberlain had 
been more explicit as to his intentions. We are quite 
certain that Mr, Chamberlain has no notion of spoiling 
the Egyptians by taxation. . But the Helots of Park 





Lane are timid folk, and some of them are haunted by 
the notion that Mr. Chamberlain has ‘‘ exaggerated 
views” of what can be got out of the mines on the 
Rand. Mr. Chamberlain might have dissipated these 
doubts by explaining in Parliament what he means by 
participating in future profits, and developing the mines 
on the basis of co-operation. 

We are inclined to think that some clue to the 
Colonial Secretary’s intentions is given us in that 
interesting document, the annual report of the Con- 
solidated Goldfields of South Africa. The chairman 
of that company, Lord Harris, is not without means 
of information, and the report suggests that Mr. 
Chamberlain might take a leaf out of the book of the 
Chartered Company, and appropriate to the Govern- 
ment a third of the share capital of all future mining 
companies. We do not know that it would be alto- 
gether desirable for the Government to become a share- 
holder in mining companies. The Suez Canal shares are 
hardly a case in point, as there is little or no specula- 
tion in them. But from the tenor of the Goldfields 
report, as well as from other indications, it is pretty 
plain that Mr. Chamberlain looks to the sale of mineral 
rights as the means whereby the Government will recoup 
itself for a portion of the losses of the war. The present 
practice of allowing individuals to peg out so many 
claims upon the payment of so many diggers’ licences 
will have to be modified : the law is suitable enough for 
a pew mining field: it is quite unsuitable for an old and 
highly developed mining area. At present, the owner 
of the land which is about to be proclaimed a goldfield 
marks off his mynpacht, one tenth, his werf, or home- 
stead, and his owner’s claims, making in all considerably 
over a tenth of the whole. After the statutory period, 
the public rush in with their diggers’ licences, costing a, 
few pounds, and peg off the remaining area, twelve 
claims a man. It is needless to say that in most cases 
some kind capitalist pays the licence monies for Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, and so secures their claims, as Mr. 
Chamberlain said, for a mere song. This, as we under- 
stand it, is what the Government means to prevent in the 
future. Weare further given to understand that the late 
government of the Transvaal was in possession of a 
very large number of mining claims at the outbreak of 
the war. A great many farms were proclaimed, but 
the claims were not pegged out when hostilities broke 
out. We have heard it stated, though we know not on 
what authority, that the present Government of the 
Transvaal has succeeded by conquest to something 
like 35,000 claims in the Witwatersrand district. As 
some claims on the Rand are worth several thousand 
pounds apiece, it is obvious that if there is any truth in 
the above statement, here is a source of vast potential 
wealth for the Government. If even half the state- 
ment be true, nobody need be afraid of future war 
loans or ‘‘tributes”’. It will only be necessary to sell 
these claims, as opportunity offers. Assuming that the 
directors of the Consolidated Goldfields are on the 
right track, and that Mr. Chamberlain is going to deal 
in a businesslike way with future mining rights, for 
whose benefit are the deals to be done? Does the 
Government mean the government of the Transvaal or 
of Great Britain? We believe that the profits arising 
from mining rights or royalties will be spent on the 
development and administration of the Transvaal, for 
the very good reason that no other policy would be 
practicable in a colony, whatever its form of govern- 
ment, inhabited by a large, wealthy, and intelligent 
white population. 





MANQUE. 


1 pes round man in the square hole and in the 

round hole the square man ” is often said; and 
people seem astonished, as they say it, as if the occa- 
sion which provokes the remark were an unusual 
thing. But a little reflection shows that in reality this 
is almost the rule rather than the exception. Who 
does not know, for example, a clergyman who would 
have made an excellent banker or physician, a pro- 
fessor who would have been a great strategist, a 
soldier who would have been a first-rate man of 
affairs? Gladstone, some will say, would have been 
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in the right place as Archbishop of Canterbury. 
You cannot stand before Julius II. in the Galleria 
Borghese, with his set mouth and eyes like burning 
coals, without seeing that the Pope was intended for 
a generalissimo. Someone said of George Anthony 
Denison, the bellicose archdeacon, the ‘‘S. George 
without the dragon” of the ’fifties, that nature framed 
him for a good rank-and-file man but circumstances 
pushed him into the position of a leader. 

Must we with the pessimist call it the sardonic irony 
of fate, deranging the chessboard of life? A deeper 
truth surely underlies these seeming incompatibilities 
—that life is only the rehearsal not the play. 

Of course, when it is said that for persons to miss 
their vocation is by no means uncommon, the truth of 
the saying has to be discounted by making due allow- 
ance for that ‘‘ forward and delusive faculty ”, as Butler 
calls it, the imagination. People are only too apt, 
which is quite another thing, to imagine themselves 
misplaced. It is soothing to wounded self-love to 
flatter oneself that one could have done much better, 
had the lot fallen in fairer ground. What heroic 
achievements, what magnificent creations of genius 
would abound in the world, if these morning dreams 
could be realised, if the doctor without patients or the 
out-of-the-way country parson without promotion could 
only be and do what he imagines in his mood of 
discontent. To the end of time the adage is true— 


‘* Man never is but always to be blest”. 


The old fable of the dog dropping his bone into the 
water, in the vain effort to snatch a bone from another 
dog imaged there, repeats itself. Horace is right, as 
usual. The sluggish bullock wants to wear the trap- 
pings of the prancing steed, the racehorse would like 
to plough. 

Olga Dashit, for instance, beautiful, clever, inde- 
fatigable Olga, with her sailor-hat tilted forward 
defiantly on her pretty head, and with a passion for 
righting wrongs of every sort, should have been a 
Squire’s wife, ‘‘in the days of good Haroun al 
Raschid”’, when Squires were local potentates, a Lady 
Bountiful, a village Providence, instead of dwelling in 
a cottage ornée, on less than £300 a year. Her 
accomplishments—she can play Wagner at sight and 
spring on her bicycle like a boy and keep up a lively 
conversation at once with two or three admirers of 
different nationalities in their several tongues—want 
more scope; her energies are cooped within a space 
too narrow. Consequently the result of her endeavours 
to do good is too often more friction than anything 
else. Her masterfulness would do yeoman’s service if 
it had more real work to do. She is a whirlwind, a 
hurricane, a tornado; and wants sea-room. Mais que 
voulez-vous? Her life, which might, one thinks, in 
larger surroundings have been a blessing to many, is 
only a succession of tempests in a teacup, a petform- 
ance again and again of ‘‘ Much Ado about Nothing ”. 
On the contrary Lady Fanny Fanciful, if she had 
been a poor man’s wife, would have been heroic. She 
had it in her to devote herself, as only women of her 
nature can, to sacrifice herself nobly and wisely for 
another’s welfare. To a husband, struggling with 
adverse winds, a plodding, briefless barrister, say, or 
a subaltern fighting his upward way in the Punjaub, 
she would have been an Angel of light, a good Genius, 
comforting, cheering, stimulating him, enduring all 
things brightly and unselfishly. But she has an uxorious 
husband subservient to her every whim, and, after a 
childhood of privations and penury, an almost unlimited 
purse—and what follows? Money lavished on dress 
and jewellery, a mania for buying things of no possible 
utility to anyone, an insatiable craving for continual 
change of scene. The complaisant doctor prescribes 
Vichy or Aix-les-Bains, and ‘‘la malade imaginaire”’ 
has the amusement of a new treatment for a new com- 
plaint perennially. 

The environment, it must be admitted, seems in 
nine cases out of ten singularly inappropriate. It 
seems so. Is it so really? Cannot we, even with our 
very limited vision, see that the difficulties inherent 
jn our surroundings are often the very thing needed for 
the discipline of life, for the training and perfecting of 
‘whatever of good is in us? Life iscalledarace. It 
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is an obstacle race and the winners are those who 
surmount the worst obstacles bravely and wisely. A 
sensible teacher has said: ‘‘ Find out what occupation 
a boy or girl likes best and seems aptest for, and 
develop this liking, this aptitude: but don’t forget 
that things uncongenial must be done also, for the 
sake of self control.” Suppose after all the old story 
were true that this life is but a training for another, 
that the really important world were yet to come? That 
story which the world is ever deriding but to which 
it so obstinately returns ; that belief which materialism 
puts on one side, but long experience of human 
nature seldom fails to replace. On that hypothesis 
certainly much in life becomes intelligible of which no 
other theory can make anything but farce. If the 
whole play is played out here, undeniably life is 
very often nothing but a farce sometimes solemn, 
sometimes squalid. The foolishness of fate becomes 
too monstrous for any philosophy but cynicism to be 
philosophy at all. That a man with one great capacity 
should through all his life be hindered by circumstances 
either external or of his own character from turning 
that capacity to account is a waste, a general loss, so 
vast so indefensible that, if this life were all, there could 
be nothing for it but a bitter laugh. If, however, life 
here were but a prelude to the real thing yet to come, 
it might economically be perfectly sound to debar the 
man of one capacity from using it until he had gone 
through a certain discipline which would enable him 
ultimately to use it to greater effect. In fact it is 
exactly what a sensible parent does with a child that 
early discloses a particular gift. He deliberately pre- 
vents him making use of it until he attains a certain 
maturity. What are ten years to sixty : what then are 
sixty to eternity ? 

‘‘ Failure”, of course, has an ugly sound. But, after 
all, the trying is the thing, not the succeeding. 





‘© Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we’ll do more, Sempronius: we’ll deserve it.” 


The Life, which is the pattern for mankind, was, it 
has been well said, to all appearance failure. 





PHOTOGRAPHY AND DRAWING. 


N the calendar of criticism, like that of sport, certain 
lesser diversions fill in the off seasons between the 
big events of summer and winter. When the football 
and cricket celebrations are not in full swing, leap- 
frog, marbles and rounders steal punciually in. So 
in the galleries; between summer and winter there 
are minor sports. Thus there is a sort of tip-cat that 
regularly hits one in the eye when returning to town— 
the question, ‘‘ Is Photography a Fine Art?” No one, 
I suppose, who thinks about it, denies that photography 
is an art in various degrees of fineness, but the real 
question behind the ambiguous one is whether photo- 
graphy will ever supersede drawing. I have returned 
to my duties so late that the hottest of this annual 
encounter is over with the exhibitions, but I find on my 
table a solid relic in the shape of a volume called 
‘‘ Photography as a Fine Art”’.* 

The book is a eulogy of some six American photo- 
graphers. The writer has an appalling command of 
recent criticism as applied to painting, and he lays it all 
at the feet of his photographers; but the interesting 
and touching thing about the photographers is that 
they are not at all satisfied with the results of their 
skill, and do everything in their power to turn the 
photograph into something else, namely a drawing. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw? has been trying to incite them to 
take a bolder line, to proclaim that the day of the 
painter is over, that all the art of Velazquez, at least, 
is superseded and outdone by the photographer. But 
the photographers know better. Not content with 
arranging their material beforehand with the utmost 
care, on the lines taught them by painters, they are 
now working at getting full control of the tones after- 
wards in what the camera has made of this arrangement. 





* By C.-H. Caffin. London: Grant Richards. 1902. Ios. 6d. 
+ ‘Amateur Photographer”, 11 October, 1902, 
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By the ingenious devices of glycerine and gum bichro- 
mate printing they are able to a large extent to 
alter values, almost in fact to paint in the tones 
between the contours of a form by graduating the de- 
velopinent of the print. Thus treated, the photograph 
becomes a hybrid: it is half photograph, half wash- 
drawing. But the contours obstinately remain: the 
next step obviously is to alter and re-draw them. And 
if the photographers in question were equal to the task 
they would do this too; some of them are artists 
enough to wish to do it. But if they were artists 
enough actually to do it, the photograph would no 
longer be a photograph at all, but a drawing. The 
man who could control a photograph to this completely 
satisfactory point would never take photographs at all, 
except as documents. 

Mr. Shaw misses the real point when he discusses 
the efforts of the photographer to approximate to 
drawing. He sees clearly enough that the attempts of 
the photographer to forge the technique of another 
medium are futile and silly. Thus Mr. Hollyer has 
lately exhibited an excellent photograph printed on 
canvas, so as to have the grain of a painting. Others 
print on rough paper to get the texture of chalk, stop 
out and blot their backgrounds, and so forth. But 
these superficial imitations of technique are mere sops 
to the hunger of the photographer who has any tincture 
of art. He knows that there is something in drawing 
which beats him even on his own ground of giving the 
truthful impression of life. He wili never get that elusive 
something from the photograph, and Mr. Shaw is per- 
fectly right in telling him that he is on the wrong track 
in attempting it, and that he had much better satisfy 
himself with the undodged photograph. But when he 
is assured that the undodged photograph takes the 
place of the drawing and is a great deal better, the 
photographer shakes his head. He is not deceived. 

There are degrees of dodging among the photographs 
in the book referred to. Mr. Annan’s photograph of a 
Venetian canal, which is slipped in among the American 
examples, comes just about as near a picture as careful 
artistic choice of material, along with rare luck in the 
angle of the oar and pattern of the splashed water 
will bring the photographer. Mr. Frank Eugene, 
on the other hand, shows us the photographer in 
full revolt against his process. In his photograph 
of a horse in a stall he has made use, we are told, of 
‘* fearless etching” in the background. What he has 
done is to obliterate the background with a number of 
aimless scratches, but so far from being fearless, he 
has stopped short at the horse, which remains obsti- 
nately photographic, all the more so for the sudden 
break into a world of scratches round it. In another 
example he has posed a model on a sofa, and then ‘‘ by 
the use of the brush and needle the sofa upon which 
the model reclined has been converted into water ”. The 
result is entitled ‘‘ Nirvana ”’. 

Mr. Eugene is a better photographer than he is a 
draughtsman, so that the result of his etching and 
brushwork is not very like water, and even if it were 
more like, the action of the figure is so evidently not 
that of a floating body that the greater resemblance 
would only make the whole scene more incompre- 
hensible. But this unlucky idea of turning the cushions 
into water has one curious result. However unlike 
to water, this intrusion of drawing that hardly deserves 
the name has the effect at once of making the body 
look even more impossible as a body than the scratches 
are as waves. There it is, as like to the facts asa 
photograph can make it, and yet, for the want of some- 
thing that the waves have in a feeble degree and that it 
has not, its staring resemblance to life is unconvincing. 
Now all that the waves possess of resemblance to life 
is a faint rhythmic impulse that unites them. By pos- 
session of this they seem comparatively organic and 











* There is an amusing example of the photographer’s wrestle with 
brute fact in Mr. Horsley Hinton’s account of one of his works in the 
same number of the ‘‘ Amateur Photographer”. He first of all dug 
up and replanted part of his foreground. Then he borrowed a sky 
from another view. Finally he added a new horizon from a third. 
Yet this compound, with its two horizons and three illuminations is as 
far as ever from being a picture, because the group of trees in the 
middle distance was too big to dig up and replace with better shapes 
like the docks in the foreground. ; 
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living : the forms of the body have something stiff, 


broken ; it looks chopped and cut out, and with all the 
amazing likeness of its parts to bits of a body, it misses 
altogether the supple continuity that is the first and 
indispensable quality both of a living body and ofa living 
design. The poorest drawing that deserves to be 
called drawing, and is not an imitation of photography, 
would have this ; the best photographs, for want of it, 
irritate us more than they amaze. Look, for ex- 
ample at Mr. Clarence White’s patient, ingenious. 
and tasteful arrangements of figures, drapery, and 
accessories in this same volume. He has come ex- 
traordinarily near to a tiresome kind of painting—that 
is all one can say—a kind in which the modelling is 
small, meagre, nailed down, and his attenuation of tone 
does not affect this. Compare the really skilful arrange- 
ment of these skirts with what a draughtsman of the 
second rank, like Fragonard, using drawing as a loose 
habit, makes of a skirt. Look at the “‘ Chiffre d’amour”” 
at the Wallace gallery, and the gulf between photography 
and drawing becomes apparent. 

In such a comparison design and emphasis are of 
course involved to a high degreee; I wish to limit 
the discussion here to the point of life-likeness. 
Now the striking thing about photographs of a nude 
body (exemplified in the arm of ‘‘ Nirvana”) is that 
there is a tendency for the modelling to look, not, as 
one would expect, solid and tenderly rounded, since all 
the signs of modelling in light and shade are given: on 
the contrary, the effect of solidity and roundness is 
perpetually contradicted by sharp and papery edges and 
planes, and by a dry, broken and angular character in 
the contours ; the natural signs of modelling, as vera- 
ciously given by the photograph, do not make nature 
look as solid and lithe as it appears to the eye. The 
photograph, in a word, makes forms no rounder than 
they look without our knowledge of them ; drawing, even 
if it is only a contour drawing, aims at making them 
look as round as they are. The photograph, it 
should be remembered, is at this disadvantage com- 
pared with our ordinary vision, that in the case 
of rounded objects at no great distance, we see, 
with our two eyes, not one but two contours, one of 
them further round than the other. The photograph 
taken by a single lens loses this sign of roundness, 
which is only given by a stereoscopic double image. 
But even in this image the disturbing abruptness, flat- 
ness and meagreness persist in forms that we should 
see habitually more round, full and continuous. Nature, 
the evolutionists believe, often atte frauds upon 
our sense, trying to abolish the signg of roundness. 
Thus the bellies of animals are often white, and at a 
little distance the light tone of the belly plus shadow is 
equal in value to the darker tone of the back plus the 
light that falls upon it so that the shadow tone is 
cancelled by the local. But this is only a gross instance 
of the deceptive action of light as an interpreter of form. 
In our vision of forms we are constantly checking and 
correcting the evidence of the accidental lighting alone, 
by what we know to be the character of the forms of an 
object. Andthe old science of drawing supplied this 
element in our impression of nature by almost insen- 
sible accommodation, strove to make form more lucid 
to the vision than the account of it given by a single 
chance illumination. Notonly did it rule out innumer- 
able positions of a hand, let us say, that would be 
puzzling or incomprehensible if photographically 
rendered, but even in the intelligible positions it made 
contours more clear, roundness more appreciable, the 
connexions more easy to grasp than the signs of light 
and shade make them in the camera image. 

But in the second half of the nineteenth century, con- 
currently with the rise of photography, there came a 
certain break with this tradition. Even if there had 
been no photography this would probably have been the 
case. The growing interest in the beauty of aeriab 
values, in forms lost as well as found, which was one of 
the chief concerns of the art of the century, led painters 
to draw by light, as photography does exclusively, rather 
than by the compromise between this and a knowledge 
of the forms which represents our habitual vision of 
things we know. Thus Raeburn, who belongs to the 
period before photography, modelling by light, arrives 
often at the papery flatness and dryness of contour 
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of the photograph, and then, dissatisfied with the effect, 
seems to fling himself back on an extreme of slippery 
roundedness. Yet with all this taking of the guidance 
of light only, the old tradition of the ample contour 
favouring and suggesting roundness of form persisted 
down to Manet. In his painting it asserts itself still 
in the strong general silhouette of the forms. 

After him, in the plein-air school of Bastien Lepage 
and his followers came the nearest capitulation of paint- 
ing to photography. The schools eagerly pursued the 
method for a time, but the resulting flatness, dryness, 
angularity quickly discredited the fashion. So far, 
then, is Mr. Shaw’s view from being true or advanced 
that painting is a clumsy and impotent effort to get 
something given perfectly by the photograph. The 
photographic vision was tried and found wanting 
twenty years ago. 

The same thing may be proved even more strikingly, 
if we consider the case of sculpture. The cast is to 
sculpture what the photograph is to drawing. It is 
documentary to an infinitely higher degree of the visual 
appearance of a form. It can be turned about so as to 
display the round form. And yet with all this advantage, 
the cast never conveys to us the full impression of the 
living form. Its forms require a filling out, an insen- 
sible exaggeration to make them seem even as large 
as life. If this is true of what I have called the 
still-life ideal in sculpture, that aims only at giving 
forms in animated repose, how much more of 
the school that aims at a greater suggestion of move- 
ment and the expression of extreme emotion. But I 
have dwelt on this element of heightening or exaggera- 
ting in modelling so recently in speaking of Rodin that 
I need not recur to it now. As Delacroix, who was a 
draughtsman of the same passionate school, puts it; 
‘*Comment le peintre, en copiant tous ces morceaux 
d’apres des objets réels comme ils sont et sans les 
modifier profondément, pourra-t-il Ster ou ajouter, 
donner a des objets inertes en eux-mémes la puissance 
nécessaire 4 l’impression ?” Hence his drawing, which 
Mr. Shaw very properly from the photographic point 
of view characterises as ‘‘ infamous”. DS.) 





MUSICIANS ON STRIKE. 


ERE, in Paris, consternation prevails. Imagine 
Paris without music! Imagine the café-frequent- 

ing Parisiens with never a sqawk of the violin or the 
squeal of a flute to cover their more raucous tones. 
We mere Englishmen speak commonly in low tones: 
we love not to be overheard. But your Frenchman is 
not happy unless he is shouting at the top of his voice. 
Be the question in discussion never so important—be it 
the length of the latest railway tunnel, the relative 
virtues of one directible balloon and another, the 
accurate intonation of van Dyck’s high G—all is one to 
him; he must be able to shout and gesticulate or he 
can say nothing at all. In his House of Parliament it 
is not the wisdom of the speakers that carries con- 
viction : it is the terrible tones announcing doom that 
bring all the votes. At a murder trial it is not 
indisputable facts that send some miserable wretch 
to the guillotine: it is the fearful earnestness 
with which the Veuve X. ... declares her fervent 
belief that the man in the dock murdered her 
husband. In the most important matters as in the 
least important there must be yelling and scream- 
ing. Without these Paris would not be Paris. And 
now Paris is no longer Paris. Hitherto the café bands 
have hidden the screaming and yelling of one group 
from the ears of the next group. Now everything can 
be heard. I shudder to think of the number of blood- 
less duels that will be fought during the next few days. 
Monsieur X . . . sitting’ at one end of a café hears his 
dearest enemy denouncing him as a scoundrel at the 
other. Naturally there are interchanges of cards; 
seconds are sent; in the early hours two vapid fools 
face each other, sword in hand ; five minutes later one of 
the two vapid fools has his finger cut : honour is satis- 
fied : everyone goes home feeling sure that France is the 
greatest of nations and the French the bravest of men. 
It is no business of mine to describe all these magnifi- 
cent affairs ; and that is lucky, because I couldn’t if I 





wanted to. They may be left to the Paris correspon- 
dent of this paper, who will doubtless do them honour 
in due season. What I wish to deal with to-day is the 
sad case of the café proprietors, and the case of the pro- 
prietors of the theatres and music-halls. 

But let us begin at the beginning. There are hun- 
dreds of fiddlers, players of trumpet and trombone, of 
oboe and clarinet,’ employed in this city. They have 
been educated ; the bulk of them are good musicians, 
better musicians than those turned out by our great 
national schools of music. Unhappily there is not 
employment for them all at the Opéra and Opéra 
Comique: many through no fault of their own—save 
the primal fault of being musicians—many through 
drink or other vices, are compelled to earn their liveli- 
hood in minor theatres or in café bands. The poor 
proprietors of these places grow rich; and when their 
bank balances and their stomachs are sufficiently 
swollen they retire to country or suburban residences 
and devote the remainder of their existence to beating 
their wives and making wretched the lives of their 
children. Their bandsmen are pre-doomed to be 
deprived of these joys. For half a century past or 
more they have worked for a miserable pittance. 
Father, son, grandson have gone to their graves 
thinking themselves great artists and that a day would 
arrive when they would be recognised for what they 
were. In the meantime, whilst their employers have 
quickly or slowly grown rich, they have starved. 
Never enough to eat, never enough to school their 
children as they wished, never the certainty of another 
week’s work : yet they have ‘‘ muddled through” ; and if 
their burial has generally been that of a pauper, still it 
has brought them their rest at the last. 

At last the latest generation revolted. It occurred to 
them that if the proprietor’s belly and bank balance 
grew daily bigger, they might as well have enough to 
live on. If they could earn nothing without the patron, 
on the other hand the patron could do nothing without 
them. There was a difficulty. ‘‘Ye are many, they 
are few”, said Shelley to the labouring classes of 
England. That is precisely the difficulty—for the 
labourers : for those who earn the money on which the 
employers grow fat. In this particular affair of the 
bandsmen of Paris the employers were few. But they 
were well organised, while the employés, who were 
many, were not organised at all. All went in fear of 
starvation—not for themselves, to do these Frenchmen 
justice, so much as for their women and children—and 
each one walked day and night loaded with a deadly fear— 
that the friend with whom he had just shaken hands might 
be seeking to take away his job. By some lucky accident, 
or by the forethought of some heaven-sent director of 
things human, all these players were amalgamated into 
one solid mass: they demanded ‘‘a living wage ’’—to 
revive the phrase of ten years ago; and, after refusing 
to play at all unless they got that living wage, astonish- 
ing to relate, they have won. At first the employers 
were scornful. They said they would do without 
orchestras ; they would employ one pianist in place of 
fifty fiddlers—they would save much valuable money 
(for money, after all, is valuable if you want to have a 


villa in the country and develop adipose tissue). But 
these unfortunates, dreading to find themselves 
deprived of alienable rights, forgot two things. 


The first was that the important composers of 
Paris would place themselves on the side of the 
strikers ; the second was that the great public, paying 
its money for its entertainment would not dream of 
being put off with a piano instead of an orchestra. 
If a butcher is not willing to pay for good beef, and 
tries to keep up his prices while selling bad beef, he 
speedily fails. His buyers don’t come. The directors 
of the music-halls and cafés tried to keep their clients 
while giving them less than usual of the music that 
covered up voices and thus avoided duels; but this 
astonishing new light came and the world would have 
it not. The world scoffed ; and many of the directors 
saw that light was no good whatever, and they capitu- 
lated. The world did not come. And as for the com- 
posers, one, whose music I heartily dislike, Charpentier, 
stood solidly by the strikers; and most of them followed 
his lead. Another, Saint-Saéns, an inferior, bogus 
man altogether, displayed the worst qualities of his 
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race when he said the strike was ridiculous. To-day it 
is not the strikers, but this weak, foolish failure of a 
‘Saint-Saéns who is ridiculous. 

The Frenchmen, then, with the help of the public 
who jeered at the solitary pianist and of the composers 
whose works draw the public to the theatres, have 
conquered. The entrepreneurs, after the manner of 
their kind, threaten vengeance. But just as they said 
the few extra francs a month demanded of them would 
ruin them, and yet they are beginning to pay without 
any fear of being ruined, so in the future they will 
put up with the established order of things and realise 
‘that there are in life other occupations more remunera- 
tive than that of taking vengeance. They will never 
take vengeance: in the tirst place because they cannot, 
and in the second because if they could it would not 
pay them. 

But now the thought inevitably occurs to an English- 
man, what are our Englishmen thinking of that they 
cannot do likewise? Are they less plucky than their 
‘French brethren, cannot they organise themselves ? 
The question of the position of English bandsmen 


is one that will have to be settled before we 
get either a National opera or any permanent 
orchestras. That they are for the most part miserably 


‘paid no one with the slightest acquaintance with the 
facts will deny. I hope that ‘‘One of the Syndicate” 
will forgive if I say that though Covent Garden pays 
the best prices given in England to-day, those prices 
are ridiculous. Mr. Newman I doubt not has always 
paid as much as he could afford, but his prices also are 
‘ridiculous. Only the strongest men in each department 
can live on their earnings: the others do not live, they 
merely exist, struggle and muddle through somehow. 
‘I say this knowing the exact sums given to many 
‘excellent players. If Mr. One of the Syndicate, weary 
of trying to prove that shocking opera performances 


were really excellent, should essay a new role, even | 


stranger than that of directing opera, and try to prove 
that his men are adequately paid, there will be only one 
‘thing to say: they are not. 
the present rates none would have any cause for com- 
plaint; but none would make a fortune : not one would 
-gather in enough during the three months season to 
make one of those wonderful trips to Brussels, Paris, 
Munich and Buda-Pesth—those trips of which we have 
‘heard so much and of which the results have been so 
‘painfully evident at Covent Garden’ since the death 
of Sir Augustus Harris. Life for the bandsman in 
England is a continual sordid struggle. The men in 
the music-halls are content to accept a small salary for 
the sake of its regularity. The men who play at the 
opera and at concerts put up with small fees because 
they know it is impossible to get more. There are 
more players than places; and the players are beaten 
down to take what will feed them and clothe and shelter 
them and pay their ’bus fares out to the suburbs in 
which they elect to dwell. If one should ask another 
shilling a night from One of the Syndicate the reply 
would be, If you don’t care to go on playing for what 
you get, there are plenty ready to sit down at your 
desk. Heaven forbid that I should ever be compelled 
to work on such terms; and I am sure that some of us 
are glad that solicitors’ clerks are not compelled to work 
on such terms. 

Consider the case of these men: their parents spend 
as much money on their education as is spent on many 
a successful barrister now earning his thousands a 
year. They bring as much ability and energy to their 
work as does any barrister I have heard of. The 
music schools train them up to the highest pitch of 
technical proficiency: then they are turned out into 
the world to fight for themselves. Not winning 
enough money week by week to keep themselves, 
they inevitably marry. From the moment they sign 
the register they are doomed. They must, like their 
French colleagues, provide house, food and clothing 
for their wives and children: those who have no regular 
employment must make everlasting search for jobs ; 
those who are engaged at the music-halls must take 
what is offered them, or themselves starve and see 
their families starve. 

He is notat all an admirable animal, the English bands- 
man. Especially a bad tradition has come down to the 


If each were paid double | 











present generation. They have been treated like dogs, 
and they have become dogs. If they give an extra 
half-hour at rehearsal they are not so much as thanked 
for it; if, as in the famous case at Queen’s Hall, one of 
them goes away at the pre-arranged hour, some foreign 
boor threatens him with instant dismissal because he 
holds to the letter of his agreement. The case of Mr. 
Squire is, indeed, a serviceable example. Mr. Newman 
knows that I, who admire him for the courage with 
which he has performed the task of providing London 
with. music, have no animosity against him. But on 
the occasion I have mentioned, Mr. Squire had done all 
he was paid to do. Had he done more he would not 
have gained a penny by it. He might have been 
thanked in a careless fashion by Mr. Ysaye; but had 
he asked to get away half an hour earlier at some 
future time, I am perfectly certainshe would have been 
met by arefusal. Now, men, like dogs and cats, are 
what you make them. Well brought up, well treated, 
a dog, acat or a man becomes lovable and faithful : 
treated badly they become disagreeable, treacherous, 
entirely unserviceable. 

That is what the English bandsman, generally speak- 
ing, is at the present day. With a little more care he 
might be made pleasant and useful; but so long as the 
present system prevails he will remain what heis. I 
do not suppose that many bandsmen will read this 
article : indeed the poor creatures seem rather to pride 
themselves on reading nothing. But I put it to their 
leaders that (1) it is not wholly admirable to live for 
oneself alone (2) it is not good to live amongst a set of 
men who are degraded and have lost their self-respect 
(3) it is worth while following the example of their 
French neighbours in forming a strong union which 
will force the entrepreneurs to pay something approxi- 
mating to decent wages (4) it is absolutely necessary, 
in order to make all men teel that right is on the right 
side, to urge upon all bandsmen the self-evident truth 
that the man who plays the cad is a cad. Other things 
might be added. For instance, there are far too many 
players in England to-day and far too few bands. Con- 
sequently I hold the mana fool who makes a musician of 
any child who does not show signs of extraordinary 
ability. If the extraordinary ability is there the child 
should be sent to a good teacher, and not to any of our 
great national music schools. And no matter how sur- 
prising the ability the child should have a first-rate 
general education to the end that he may hold his own 
with all educated men. In a word we must get rid of 
the old type of bandsman to bring out a new type. We 
will be infinitely better off when we have seen the last 
of the men who seem to think it rather shameful to be 
able to write their names and scorn to read a book. 
The French bandsmen would never have won their 
fight had not the French public known them to be men 
of, to say the least, like culture with themselves. The 
English bandsman is so far beneath the ordinary 
Englishman in point of culture, or even of ordinary 
manners, that the ordinary Englishman hardly recog- 
nises his existence. 

And now, finding that my article tends to become a 
sermon, I will leave. Some other time I hope to say 
something about that unhappy brother of the bands- 
man, the church organist. J. Bok: 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S PLAY. 


fe is indeed an ailing household into which Mrs. 
Humphry Ward ushers us. Blue, blue the sky 
that glows over the Alban hills and is mirrored by the 
Alban Lake. Fair, fair the Villa which the Manistys 
have taken. Yet hush! Tread very lightly up the 
steps. Knock very lightly on the door. Miss Manisty 
cannot see us: ‘‘she is suffering”, says the butler, 
‘*from one of her headaches”. Poor dear lady! She 
always is invisible. Her headaches are chronic; but 
subtly, as an unseen presence, she pervades the play, 
wafting the scent of the sal volatile across the foot- 
lights. Could we see Miss Eleanor Burgoyne ? 
We are shocked when we do see her. She is worn to 
a shadow. She has become a literary ‘‘ ghost” used 
by her cousin Edward for his horrid book about modern 
Italy. What a brute Edward is!) He knows that 
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Eleanor was sent here for complete rest. 


Why cannot 
he write his own books ? 


She presses her hand to her 
forehead. She assures us that there is nothing wrong 
with her. Poor dear lady! We wish she would 
not be so bright and uncomplaining. We have 
not forgotten that her life was despaired of. last 
autumn. . . . Here comes Edward himself. We will 
take him aside and speak strongly to him. Our resolve 
is shaken: poor dear fellow! he seems terribly nervous 
and run-down. . . . Whois this? Miss Lucy Foster, 
a young friend from America. Another ‘ ghost” ? 
Ah no! All a-flush with health and independence. It 
is just going to do our hearts good to look at her when 
we are called aside and presented to a livid and bodeful 
lady in deep mourning—Miss Alice Manisty, Edward’s 
sister. We are very uncomfortable. The eye of the 
poor dear lady roves in a manner which we do not at 
all like. We have a train to catch. . . . A week later 
we call again. The young American, even she! has 
now become a poor dear lady. Pallor, languor, a touch 
of fever, and offerings of quinine from Eleanor, who is 
now more poor-dear-ladylike than ever, and needs for 
herself, surely, every drop of quinine that may be in the 
Villa. How is Miss Alice? A stupid question !—we 
might have £7own she had crossed the border-line at 
a bound. She is upstairs, locked into her bedroom. 
Her maid is with her—a Scotchwoman, we learn, a 
most capable person, absolutely to be relied on. We 
are cheered by the notion of this Scotchwoman. We 
like to think that there is on the premises one person 
hale and hearty. We should be glad to set eyes on 
her. Ah! Eleanor has some instructions to give her. 
She appears. She is very pale. Her hand passes 
across her brow. Eleanor, always thinking of others, 
presently dismisses her, imploring her to rest. . . . At 
whatever hour we go to the Villa (built on clay-soil 
perhaps), we find the same wan congress of invalids, 
every one of them invariably a trifle worse than at our 
previous visit. 

Really, there is no inherent reason why in this play 
any of the characters (except Eleanor) should be un- 
well. That Mrs. Ward has thus wantonly afflicted 
all the feminine creatures of her fancy is the more 
regrettable for that her own talent is not in itself tonic. 
Having not a manner that radiates vitality, she should 
eschew matter which is ‘below par”. We all admire 
her books, for the fine spirit which inspires them, for the 
thoughtfulness and the drab sense of beauty that we find 
in them; but not even if we were all on the literary 
staff of the ‘‘Times” could we lay our hands on our 
hearts and declare Mrs. Ward to bea great creative 
genius. She invents, but she never projects ; holds, 
but never grips ; enlightens, but does she ever illumi- 
nate? Her characters and incidents are always well- 
conceived, well’described, and impress us with a sense 
of reality, but never with a very vivid sense of reality. 
We remember them, but not clearly and for ever. 
Nay! reading one of Mrs. Ward’s novels we can 
always, at any moment, lay it aside for an indefinite 
period. We are never in a hurry to finish it. Nor 
does Mrs. Ward herself ever seem to have been ina 
hurry to finish it. The true creator in fiction always 
gives us the sense of speed. Mrs. Ward is rathera 
critic, an essayist, working ably in another medium. 
Hers is the leisurely method of the true essayist, 
and it is that which bofh gives to her books the 
charm they have, and denies them the power they 
need. But on a play the leisurely method is an 
influence for evil alone. In drama everything must 
be sharp, swift, salient. There must be none of those 
lingerings and divagations which are essential to an 
essay and pardonable in a novel. Things must go 
steaming full speed ahead, not less necessarily if they 
be things of the soul than if they be things of actual 
circumstance. And Mrs. Ward cannot make things 
do that. Here, in ‘‘Eleanor”, there is dramatic pro- 
gress of a kind; but it is slow, slow. The characters 
talk, talk. Admirable is their conversation. Mrs. Ward 
has at least this advantage over the ordinary play- 
wright, that she gives to her dialogue a careful beauty 
of phrase and cadence; and over the extraordinary 
playwright—the literary amateur—she has this other 
advantage, that her dialogue sounds (though it is not) 
like the ordinary language of real human beings. She 











is, in fact, one of the few persons who have solved the 
secret of what dialogue ought to be. But the wool 
here is not proportionate to the cry. The characters 
talk round and round their theme, and boredom 
casts over all its inky shadow. When Eleanor 
is dying, Manisty becomes longer-winded than ever. 
Wishing to explain to her some rather abstruse 
point in his development, ‘‘1 must use”, he says, ‘‘an 
image’”’. Relenting, he asks if she is fatigued. One 
longs for her to say ‘‘ Well, as I am dying, I think we 
might skip the image ”. But she is patient to the last. 
And out flows a prettily-wrought précis of the Platonic 
metaphor of the cave. Eleanor’s death comes as a 
merciful release for us all. It does at least make 
Manisty laconic. JI am sorry to say that in the whole 
play the only thing that does not pall is a whole act 
which ought to. have been omitted. In the book, so far 
as I remember, Alice Manisty’s attempt on the life of 
Lucy Foster was not artistically absurd. It was just a 
little useful incident ina long story. But here, occupy- 
ing one fourth of a psychological play, its ‘‘ value” 
changes. It becomes a slab of inappropriate melo- 
drama. True, it has its use in the scheme of the play. 
It hastens. Manisty’s passion for Lucy Foster. But this 
should have been done by some simpler and more con- 
sonant means. The second act, as it stands, mars an 
otherwise artistic failure. 

Even were she a born dramatist, Mrs. Ward could 
hardly have made ‘‘ Eleanor” effective on the stage. 
When a woman is breaking her heart for love of aman, 
we are (unreasonably, perhaps, but inevitably) irritated 
and unsympathetic unless we ourselves can detect in the 
man some flavour of fineness. Manisty, in Mrs. Ward’s 
book, was not morally a fine person. He was, indeed, 
a weak and vain egoist. But he was also a man of 
genius. Mrs. Ward succeeded in persuading us of that. 
We felt (except when they were verbally quoted) that 
Manisty’s books were great books. And so we under- 
stood and sympathised with Eleanor’s devotion. Butit 
is practically impossible to convince an audience in a 
theatre that one of the characters is a great writer. In 
the theatre we are so suspicious. We take nothing on 
trust. We must see and hear all. It is not enough 
that one of the minor characters shall take up a book 
from a side-table and say that it is a work of genius. 
We want that book to be read aloud, in order that we 
may judge for ourselves. But that would be undramatic, 
even if the book were a work of authentic genius, 
specially written by a too zealous property-man, and 
not merely Bradshaw’s Guide bound in brocade. And 
thus the writer of genius is never a serviceable figure 
in drama. If Manisty were shorn of the defects 
common to most writers of genius, he might here pass 
muster as Eleanor’s demigod. As it is, we see in him 
only a vacillating fraud of a man, and Eleanor seems to 
us only a fool for her pains in adoring him. And with- 
out a truly pathetic Eleanor what can the poor play do ? 

‘The Terry charm” is a mysterious thing, putting 
logical criticism to rout. I am forced to admit that 
Eleanor, as played by Miss Marion Terry, was pathos 
incarnate. To cover my confusion, let me suggest that 
the tears drawn by Miss Terry were the tears that will 
sometimes come at the sight of mere beauty—beauty, in 
this case, of every pose and gesture, of every modulation 
of the voice. Mrs. Ward was as unlucky in her hero as she 
was lucky in her heroine. We were not merely uncon- 
vinced of Manisty’s genius: a noodle confronted us. 
Miss Robins played the mad woman with all the power 
and imagination that are hers, and seemed to have 
exorcised that demon of harsh violence which possessed 
her in 6‘ Paolo and Francesca’. Miss Braithwaite, in 
the part of Lucy Foster, was as charming when she 
remembered the American accent as when she forgot 
it. Mr. Leslie Faber was excellent as an attaché, and 
was not abashed (a triumph for a young actor) by 
having to make love emotionally. The moral of Mr. 
Bernard Fox’s impersonation of a priest was that it is 
useless to be made up as Cardinal Newman if you 
walk and talk in the manner of Uriah Heep. Miss 
Rosina Filippi, as Madame Variani, played with merry 
ease the kind of part for which she is indispensable. 
I should have mentioned Madame Variani before. She 
stands saliently out from among the other women. 
She is not unwell. Max. 
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A PARENTAL PLAINT. 


[Zhe Colonial Conference recommends the adoption 
of the metric system of weights and measures.| 


I WOULD not for one moment check 
The March of Progress, yet, I own up, 
I feel a stiffness of the neck 
Which haunts me now that I am grown-up ; 
It angers me an end to see 
Of things that used to worry me. 





For instance, how can I, I ask, 
Acclaim the advent of the decimal, 

Which makes the calculator’s task 
At once become infinitesimal, 

When I recall how, as a boy, 

I mixed Avoirdupois and Troy ? 


Why should my son, whom I account 
The chiefest of my earthly treasures, 
Do sums without the old amount 
Of cabalistic Weights and Measures 
Which used to cause each hair of mine 
To match the fretful porcupine ? 


Shall he go adding straight ahead 
And nonchalantly stick a dot in 
While I recall each tear I shed 
And ev’ry cul-de-sac I got in, 
And how I used to labour long 
To reach a total always wrong? 





Why should a simple system end 
Those carking rods and poles and perches 
Which used to make my master send 
For quite the stiffest of his birches ? 
Why should my boy escape the fate 
That lurks within the pennyweight ? 


The metric system’s charms may be 
Exactly all that people tell us 
But still I find deep down in me 
A disposition to be jealous. 
I can’t but feel that my small lad 
Should suffer as once did his dad. 


MOStYn dy PiGoTrT 





THE SECURITY OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


M OST people realise the truth of Professor De 

Morgan’s statement that ‘‘ There is nothing in 
the commercial world which approaches, even remotely, 
the security of a well-established life office” ; but few 
people pause to consider the reasons. 

One reason of the security of life assurance is that it 
is concerned with facts, namely the average duration of 
lives, which are well known from the accumulated ex- 
perience of the past. The duration of individual lives 
is of course uncertain in the extreme, but the average 
duration of many lives is only uncertain within extremely 
small limits. The individual who abstains from insur- 
ance runs a great risk, but the company which carries 
many risks occupies a safe position. The individual 
who does not insure is like a man who buys one ticket 
in a lottery, but the life office, by virtue of the magni- 
tude of its business, is in the position of one who buys 
all the tickets in a lottery, and is therefore secure. 

Apart from the security provided by the regularity of 
average mortality, a further element of safety results 
from the long duration of the contract which most 
policies involve. The liabilities do not as a rule mature 
for many years, the provision that it is necessary to 
make can be accurately calculated beforehand, and in | 





the event of the provision for the liabilities at any time 
appearing inadequate, many years are available for 
strengthening the financial position of a life insurance 
company. ; 

Calculations based upon the rate of mortality, and 
upon the rate of interest likely to be earned upon the 
funds, always provide, in the best companies, a con- 
siderable margin for safety and for future profit. The 
great majority of British life offices calculate upon a 
higher mortality than is likely to be experienced, and 
upon a lower rate of interest than is likely to be earned. 
One great reason for so doing is that surplus may be 
available for distribution among the policy-holders in 
the form of bonuses; but the direct consequence of this 
provision for future surplus is financial strength and 
stability of a kind that is without parallel in the finan- 
cial world. Another consequence of this provision for 
surplus is that companies which give the best bonus 
results afford the greatest security. This is a happy 
peculiarity of life assurance, since in most other forms 
of investment the better the security the lower the 
return upon the investment. In life assurance, on the 
contrary, it is usually the case that the investment is 
most lucrative where the security is greatest. 

One result of the long continuance of life-assurance 
contracts is that life offices can make excellent per- 
manent investments that are unsuitable for banks and 
other financial institutions, which in times of depression 
or panic might be subject to sudden calls upon their 
resources. No such possibility exists in life assurance, 
and, as it is usually the case that the funds of life 
offices steadily increase, there is no occasion to realise 
satisfactory investments. Whatever fluctuations may 
take place in the prices of securities from time to time, 
an insurance company is able to hold its securities, and 
avoid realisation at a time when low prices prevail. 

When we remember that shrewd business men, well 
versed in questions of finance, constantly make invest- 
ments that turn out badly ; when we call to mind that 
widows and children are still less able to invest their 
capital wisely; when we reflect that the advice of 
friends as to investment is sometimes biased, and often 
bad, it is difficult to resist the conviction that at least 
some portion of every man’s estate should consist of 
life-assurance policies. The security afforded by them 
is the best it is possible to obtain; the results in the 
case of premature death are lucrative in the extreme ; 
and if life assurance is adopted as a form of investment, 
either to yield immediate income, or as some provision 
for the future, the return to be derived from it is better 
than can be obtained from any other investment which 
can be regarded as affording adequate security. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE HUSTLING AWAY OF JAMES II. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

Sir,—On 31 December, 1686, Tobias Rustat, ‘‘a 
very simple, ignorant, but honest and loyal creature” 
as he is described by Evelyn, erected in the Privy 
Garden behind Whitehall a fine bronze statue to his 
Sovereign, James II. This statue was executed by 
Grinling Gibbons who received £300 for the perform- 
ance, and it is perhaps the finest in London. The site, 
in the centre of a quiet little court under the windows 
of the Banqueting House from which the King’s father 
passed to his execution, was most happily chosen. 
There it stood for two centuries and there it was 
admired by Evelyn, Pennant, and many other men to 
whom as a work of art or from its associations it 
has given pleasure. However, some years ago, it 
was taken down and transferred to an enclosure at 
the edge of the Whitehall pavement where it was 
dwarfed by its surroundings and where those who 
wished to look at it could hardly do so without 
obstructing the thoroughfare and exciting attention. 
It passed in fact from one of the best to one of the 
worst sites in London. But it had not yet reached the 
end of its adventures. When in last June stands were 
erected for the Coronation procession the statue in its 
new position was found to be in the way. It was again 
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taken down and for the last four months has presumably 
been reposing in the long coffin which may be observed 
in one of the far corners of the garden. May one 
venture to hope that if its day of resurrection ever 
dawns it will be restored to its historic position in the 
Privy Garden? If the Perseus of Benvenuto Cellini 
were to be removed to the edge of one of the Florentine 
streets and subsequently, to meet the exigencies of a 
procession, shut up in an old wooden box and left for 
months carelessly huddled away, would there not be 
indignant letters to the ‘‘ Times” and memorials signed 
by influential and protesting English residents? But 
Cellini was an Italian artist and Grinling Gibbons was 
an Englishman, and moreover London exists for utili- 
tarian, Florence for esthetic, purposes. Some such 
idea must be at the bottom of our acquiescence in this 
act of vandalism. Your obedient servant, 
F.C. H. 


THE LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 


81 King William Street, London, E.C. 
5 November, 1902. 

Sir,—In thanking you for your kindly comments on 
this Association—for I recognise in your criticisms the 
wounds of a friend—I would point out that while 
a priori it would be considered that the Association’s 
somewhat higher premiums tend to its favour in com- 
paring rates of expenditure, in reality there is much 
less in this than would be expected, in view of the 
enormous preponderance in its case of ordinary policies 
for the whole continuance of life, so that its income is not 
inflated by the higher premiums for endowment assur- 
ances and by single and limited payments. There is 
an obvious transposition in your article of ‘‘ favourable ” 
and ‘‘unfavourable” ; but if you are going to deduct 
from the premiums the reduction allowed, you must also 
for other companies deduct profit divided, and then you 
will have your comparison, though it will land you in 
the unfortunate inference that the more successful a 
company is, the worse will its expense ratio appear, 
until you find one which is so fortunate as to be able to 
return the whole of the premiums, and at the same time 
shock those who study such tables, by showing in- 
finity for its rate of expenditure. 

Your remark that the premiums are £5,000 less than 
four years ago needs qualification, for you will see 
from the reports enclosed that the premium income 
on 31 December, 1897, was £346,617 and on 
31 December, 1901, £351,866; but during the former 
year it happened that £6,712 was received in com- 
mutation of future premiums while there was no such 
receipt in the latter, which explains the revenue 
account figures which have misled you. 


On the broad question, however, of publicity, I would | 


beg you to believe that it is economy rather than 
modesty that causes the lack of self-assertion you 
deprecate in this advertising age, and the more often 
you think proper to penetrate what you consider to be 
the Association’s seclusion by calling attention to its 
merits in your widely read columns, the better it will 
be satisfied. This is no charitable institution for the 
diffusion of life assurance, but a purely mutual life 
office, and the directors therefore are only concerned 
with the interests of its. members, who undoubtedly 
would suffer were their moneys to be expended in the 
wild contest for new business now going on, for you will 
remember that a new policy connotes a new partner. But 
subject to the due maintenance of the principles of the 
Association, everything is being done, by modern con- 
ditions of assurance and methods of business, to attract 
new comers, and that not without success, considering 
the present fierce and sometimes unscrupulous com- 
etition. 

Undoubtedly a section of the public likes quantity 
and gets it, though probably not always realising what 
it pays for it; but there is another and, possibly, wiser 
class which makes quality its aim, and it is gratifying 
to have your testimony that this, at any rate, may be 
found here. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
C. D. HicHam, Actuary and Secretary. 


[There is nothing in Mr. Higham’s letter that is 
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really at variance with the contents of our article. The 
high premiums charged by the London Life tend to 
produce a low expense ratio favourable to the Associa- 
tion, and we doubt if the fact that other offices transact 
a large proportion of endowment assurance business at 
high premiums tells quite so much in their favour as 
the high rates of premium charged by Mr. Higham’s 
office. If we differ as to the effect upon expense ratios 
of high premiums, and different classes of assurance, 
we agree that the London Life is very economically 
managed. The figures we quoted in regard to the 
decrease in the premium income are quite correct, and 
although the amount for any one year may be due to 
some special cause the point we were illustrating 
remains correct, which is that the Association is 
not increasing to any appreciable extent the magni- 
tude of its business. Readers of our Insurance articles 
know that we repeatedly dwell upon the evils of paying 
heavily for new business, and the importance of giving 
the chief consideration to the welfare of existing 
members. We still think, as we said last week, that it - 
would be easy, ‘‘ without any appreciable increase of 
expenditure, to make the great benefits of the Associa- 
tion more widely known”. We added that ‘this 
would confer a great boon upon the insuring public, 
and would improve, rather than otherwise, the pros- 
pects of existing members”.—Ep. S.R.| 


BAD LANGUAGE. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Royal Colonial Institute, Northumberland Avenue, 

London, W.C., 3 November, 1902. 
Sir,—-No one reading Dr. Walpole’s few lines in your 
issue of last Saturday can help agreeing with every 
word they contain. The foul and revolting language 
habitually employed by the lower classes of London 
society, both male and female, is shocking in the 
extreme, and makes one echo the aspiration of one of 
the cleverest existing sketchers of the London E. postal 
district, made at the end of an essay :—‘‘I wish there 
were no children in Kayses”. The only apology to be 
made for the speakers is that they have been taught the 
language from their youth up, and that, like Poll Parrot, 
they don’t mean what they say. This is obvious, for 


| most of their imprecations are directed against their 


own eyes and limbs. 

It gives me much pleasure to bear testimony toa 
notable exception to this state of things among a com- 
munity as poor and perhaps as rough as the denizens 
of Billingsgate ; I mean the porters in Covent Garden, 
through which I make a point of passing almost every 
morning to enjoy a sight of beautiful fruit and fresh 
market produce, and have done so for several years. 
During the whole of this period, though often witness- 
ing scenes of jostling and provocation, I cannot remem- 


| ber ever hearing a volume of coarse language, and only 


occasionally an unparliamentary expression. On one 
occasion, a porter who narrowly escaped a severe blow 
in the face from a fruit box borne by another, rebuked 
his mate by a paraphrase from some classical author, 
which at this moment I forget. Where are we to look 
for the causes of this exceptional refinement and 
urbanity ? I may be mistaken, but I attribute them in 
great measure to the weekly mid-day lectures which 
have from time to time been given in S. Paul’s Church 
by the Bishop of London and other successful parish 
priests. If this be so, would similar addresses, delivered 
at a slack time of day, be inefficacious in Shoreditch or 
Lower Thames Street, where the deserted fane of 
S. Magnus, like one crying in the wilderness stands 
waiting for auditors ? Yours, 
W. J. GARNETT. 


THE REPRESENTATION OF OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY. 


To the Editor of the SaTuRDAy REVIEW. 
4 November, 1902. 
Sir,—In April 1899, on the death of Sir John 
Mowbray, the much respected M.P. for Oxford Uni- 
versity, who had faithfully discharged his duties 
towards Church and State in that capacity for 31 years, 
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the Conservative party surrendered the seat to a Whig 
in the person of Sir William Anson. What has been 
the result? Since the Education Bill has been in Com- 
mittee the interests of the Church have been at least 
twice sacrificed at his instigation. First in July, when 
he induced the Government to forbid the teaching of 
defined Christianity or any other organic religion in 
the Secondary Schools; his reward for this betrayal 
has been Ministerial office, by an arrangement sacri- 
ficing the Vice President of the Council, the. dis- 
tinguished M.P. for Cambridge University, Sir John 
Gorst, who was originally responsible for the Bill and 
who had declined to be a party to this act of treachery 
and had voted, as also did Sir Edward Carson and 
other leading Ministerialists, against Sir W. Anson 
and the Prime Minister in the matter of the Secondary 
Schools. 

Parliament met again, secondly, when the Whig M.P. 
for Oxford University persuaded the Prime Minister 
to become a party to a fresh act of treachery to British 
Christianity on Clause 8 in accepting Colonel Kenyon 
Slaney’s amendment. This was a surprise sprung on 
the Unionist party. The House was in its holiday 
mood, as it now generally is on a Friday. The Prime 
Minister was in his lightest vein, not realising the 
amount of obloquy and contumely that was being 
heaped on 11,000 or more hard-working clergy. But 
the House was not to be taken in. Every Unionist 
M.P. who spoke on this betrayal with one exception 
denounced it in unmeasured terms; men like Sir John 
Kennaway, a respected Evangelical, Sir James Fer- 
gusson, an old Parliamentary hand, had nothing to say 
in its favour. The one exception was Major Rasch, 
who has already stated in public that he does not care 
if education does become purely secular, which is per- 
haps not strange in one who thinks education a mistake 
altogether. 

The question now is: what are we who are electors 
of Oxford University, and wish British Christianity to 
be befriended, to do? are we to sit still while one of 
our M.P.s uses his influence, derived entirely from his 
representing our illustrious University in Parliament, 
to damage our Church? Certainly not: things cannot 
go on as they are. We must lose no time in finding a 
Conservative candidate for the next general election 
and one who will not betray us. Let a committee at 
once be formed with this object in view. I have in my 
mind’s eye a suitable man now; he has been some 
thirty years in the House; he is respected by all 
parties; he is a Balliol man and took first class 
honours ; he happens to be an Evangelical. No doubt 
other candidates might be considered. Let us not 
mind if people warn us that a split might lose a seat to 
the Unionist party ; even if four or five Unionist candi- 
dates went to the poll that could hardly happen; but, 
even if it did, open enemies are better than false 
friends. 

I remain, 
Your obedient servant, 
OXONIENSIS. 


To the Editor of the SaturpDAY REVIEW. 


5 November, 1902. 

Sir,—Sir William Anson’s accession to the Govern- 
ment since the introduction of the Education Bill has 
been signalised (1) by the re-affirmation of the principle 
represented by the Cowper-Temple clause and (2) by 
the ousting of the parish priest from the position in the 
Church school that rightfully belongs to him as the 
duly commissioned and accredited teacher of the 
Church’s Faith. 

Sir William Anson, as Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Education, is therefore in a very special way 
identified with this twofold betrayal of the Church by 
the Government. 

It is possible that Sir William Anson, as member for 
the University of Oxford, may yet discover that his 
anti-Church policy, while securing him his position in 
the Ministry, has by no means secured him his seat in 
Parliament. 

I remain, your obedient servant, 


Ex AEDE CHRISTI. 








REVIEWS. 


A WOMAN OF INTRIGUE. 
‘Letters of Dorothea Princess Lieven during her 


Residence in London 1812-1834.” Edited by 
Lionel Robinson. London: Longmans. 1902. 
I4s. net. 


HIS is not the first time that the letters of Princess 
Lieven have been given to the public. Much of 

her correspondence with the Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Grey has already appeared amongst the memoirs 
of those distinguished statesmen. But the letters 
which Mr. Lionel Robinson has translated and edited 
with so much ability are from the Princess to her 
brother General Benckendorff (a great-uncle of our 
present Russian Ambassador), and they naturally 
contain much franker views of English politics than 
anything that has yet been published from the pen of 
this intriguing woman. Prince Lieven was the Czar’s 
Ambassador in London for twenty-four years, from 
1812 to 1834. The position of an ambassador, and not 
less so of his wife, in a foreign capital must always be 
one of great delicacy. They are received by official 
and aristocratic society always with cordiality, and after 
a certainnumber of years they are generally admitted 
to the intimacy of both political parties. Englishmen 
in particular have a way of talking unreservedly before 
foreigners, as if the latter could not understand or care 
about English politics, which must give an intelligent 
ambassador or his wife unique opportunities of learning 
the secrets of both sides. How is an ambassador to 
serve his own country without betraying the courtesy 
and the confidences of his hosts? It is just be- 
cause the position is one of such extreme delicacy, 
and because it is so difficult to strike the mean 
between a spy and a figurehead, that courts are so 
particular about the birth and character of the persons 
whom they receive as foreign representatives. The 
Princess Lieven had no doubts or scruples about the 
matter. She obviously believed herself to be doing no 
more than her duty to her Imperial master when she 
flattered, schemed, lied, and wormed herself into the 
confidence of one statesman after another, only to 
repeat or misrepresent what he said, according as she 
conceived him to be for or against Russian interests. 
At least that is the view of her conduct taken by the 
Duke of Wellington, and though it is true that most 
of Madame’s intrigues were directed against himself, 
yet when the Whigs were in office the husky veteran 
became the object of her most assiduous attentions. 
‘‘T concur in your letter to Lord Heytesbury about 
Prince and Princess Lieven”, writes the Duke. ‘They 
have played an English party game, instead of doing 
the business of their Sovereign, since I have been in 
office. ... From the time I returned to office the 
Prince and Princess have been what is called in regular 
opposition to the Government. They have misrepre- 
sented to their Court all that we have done, and par- 
ticularly all that I have done; they have been parties 
to all party intrigues against the administration : and 
really, if I had not the very best authority for what 
I say, I could not have believed it possible that 
persons who have so long been employed in public 
office in this country would have committed the 
extraordinary indiscretions of which they have been 
guilty”. The correspondence before us proves that the 
Duke of Wellington hardly exaggerated, though we think 
he was quite right in not demanding the recall of the 
Lievens. The Duke was aware that, from the nature 
of the case, he could prove nothing, and ‘‘ besides, to 
tell you the truth I am perhaps vain enough to think 
that I am too strong for Prince and Princess Lieven”. 
The writer of these letters was as clever as she was un- 
scrupulous—indeed she never could have kept her place 
if she had not been. Her judgments of English poli- 
ticians, if cynical, are shrewd. ‘It is ridiculous to say 
there are political parties in England—it isn’t true. 
There are only men who wish to keep their places, and 
others who wish to occupy them. These two parties 
only have a real existence. They adapt their principles 
to circumstances, and there is no more reason to be 
frightened at the term ‘radical’ than to be proud of 
the term ‘ultra’”. We do not quarrel with this 
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philosophy, but when the Reform Bill came on Madame 
was as frightened as anybody. The Princess thought 
that the Duke of Wellington was the enemy of Russia 
and the friend of Turkey, and therefore the great 
Captain is described as a ‘‘ coward” and an “‘ impostor” 
and his ministers as ‘‘idiots”. There are many good 
sayings of the Duke of Wellington scattered through 
these pages, but we quote the following because of its 
present appositeness. Speaking of the Russian blockade 
of the Dardanelles in 1828 the Duke said to the 
Princess that ‘‘ there was no such thing as a little war : 
when once entered upon, it should always be regarded as 
a great and serious matter—that was the only way in 
which to conduct it satisfactorily. You have clearly begun 
the campaign with too few troops”. This dictum 
might be hung in every room of the War Office. Very 
characteristic is this description of the downfall of the 
Wellington Cabinet in 1830. ‘‘ The day before yester- 
day I dined with Mr. Peel. The Duke of Wellington 
was there. He cameup to me at once with ‘ Well?’ 
I found nothing better to retort than ‘ Well?’ 
He replied, ‘Bad business, devilish bad business.’ 
‘But, Duke,’ said I, ‘why did you let it come about 
unless you wished it to end thus?’ ‘The devil take 
me, no,’ he replied, ‘I was absolutely surprised when 
they came and told me we were beaten. I will tell you 
all about it. I had five parties against mein the Lower 
House, the Jacobins, the Whigs, the Tories, the 
Canningites, and my own. Fifty of my own followers 
voted against the Government—I saw at once that this 
could not go on longer. I took the night to reflect, 
and in the morning I decided to break up the Ministry.’ ” 
The Duke of Wellington broke up a great deal more 
than his Ministry : he broke up the old Toryism, which 
was generated by the French Revolution, interpreted by 
Burke, and killed by the Reform Bill in 1832. Its place 
was taken by the commercial conservatism of Peel, but 
not until a ten years’ interregnum had given the 
Whigs and Radicals time to disappoint and dis- 
gust everybody. It is amusing to note Madame 
de Lieven’s disillusionment about the Whigs, par- 
ticularly her pets, Lord Grey, and Lord Palmerston. 
The Princess imagined that she had only to get rid 
of Wellington in order to run the foreign policy 
of England herself. She soon found out her mistake. 
After a few months Lord Grey, with his sighs and 
groans and long disquisitions about politics, ‘* bored ” 
the vivacious lady, who found Lord Palmerston more 
anti-Russian and philo-Turk than the Duke of 
Wellington, and less disposed to tolerate feminine 
interference. The Foreign Secretary, who was so 
impatient of petticoat influence as to be rude to Queen 
Victoria, was not likely to put up with the Princess 
Lieven, and we may suspect that Lord Palmerston was 
not unconnected with the departure of the Lievens from 
London in 1834. The editorial work of Mr. Lionel 
Robinson is admirably done. We do-not remember 
to have read a translation from the French which so 
successfully preserves the spirit of the original without 
sacrificing the Englishstyle. Thenotes explanatory of the 
history of the period, which Mr. Robinson has ‘‘ spatch- 
cocked”’, shall we say? between the letters, are so tersely 
informative that we could have wished for the sake of our 
eyes that they had been printed in larger type, even at 
the cost of making a thicker volume. The sketches 
of celebrated persons in the appendix show that Mr. 
Robinson has ransacked to some purpose the memoirs 
and diaries of a time which can never lose its interest 
for the student of politics or manners. 


PERSONAL IDEALISM. 


‘* Personal Idealism, Philosophical Essays by Eight 
Members of the University of Oxford.” Edited 
by Henry Sturt. London: Macmillan. 1902. 
Ios. net. 


9 haze eight graduates of Oxford who have contributed 
each his essay to the volume for which Mr. 
Sturt stands sponsor must be collectively congratu- 
lated on the production of a fresh and attractive state- 
ment of some of the most important philosophic 
problems. Philosophy in general, and metaphysics in 





particular, are popularly supposed to be peculiarly un- 
progressive studies, but a volume like the present should 
do something to persuade the intelligent reader that 
philosophic thought after all does move, and that 
metaphysic inquiry is not always a mere threshing 
of old straw or flogging of dead horses. That the aim, 
at least, of Oxford philosophising is progressive is 
shown by the character of the influences which are 
most prominent throughout the book. Most notice- 
able of them all is, perhaps, the marked influence of 
Professor Ward’s recent searching analysis of the 
logical: foundations of scientific naturalism. Second 
in importance appears the influence of Professor 
William James’ vigorous and suggestive, if perhaps 
not altogether convincing, polemic against the claims 
of the logical understanding to supremacy over the 
emotions and the will in determining our metaphysical 
principles. A third influence, which appears less 
frequently, and is emphasised indeed only in Mr. 
Gibson’s thoughtful essay on Freedom but may ulti- 
mately prove still more significant than either of the 
other two if it should once be fairly naturalised in 
English thought, is that of the late Richard Avenarius, 
perhaps the one philosophic thinker of real original 
genius whom Germany has seen since the death of 
Lotze. As has been the case with most of the younger 
English philosophers of recent years, the writers also 
show themselves very much under the influence of Mr. 
F, H. Bradley, who seems to have definitely succeeded 
to the position held ten or fifteen years ago by Professor 
T. H. Green, as'the most prominent representative in 
English literature of an ‘‘ Absolute Idealism” derived 
by spiritual affiliation partly from Spinoza, partly from 
Hegel. 

According to the programme briefly indicated by Mr. 
Sturt in his Preface, the volume as a whole is to be 
taken as a protest partly against Naturalism, partly 
against this absolute Idealism. As against both the 
‘“‘Naturalist ”, who regards the human individual as a 
mere product of physical processes, and the ‘‘ Abso- 
lutist ”, who looks on all finite individuality as an im- 
perfect appearance of the Absolute, the ‘‘ Personal 
Idealists ”’ propose to unite with their ‘‘ Idealism” an 
emphatic insistence upon the ultimate reality and worth 
of finite human personality. It might be objected, 
perhaps, to Mr. Sturt that neither in his preface nor 
anywhere in the volume is any definition offered either 
of Idealism or of Personality. That he and his colleagues 
have inscribed both words on their banner we know, 
because they tellus so. But we nowhere learn precisely 
what is the creed to which the inscription commits them. 
And perhaps it would not be hypercritical to suggest 
that this whole business of creeds and watchwords is 
a trifle unphilosophic in spirit. A party watchword 
adopted as a creed in philosophy inevitably tends to 
become a sort of ultimate postulate or Holy of Holies 
too sacrosanct to be subjected to intellectual criticism. 
And when once any real or supposed philosophic 
principle is thus withdrawn from the criticism which is 
the very life-breath of genuine Philosophy, we are not 
far from the beginnings of that ‘‘ hatred of argument ’”’ 
against which Plato has warned us as a worse fault 
than ‘‘ hatred of men”. Indeed, the tone of some 
passages in the essays of Mr. Schiller and Dr. Bussell 
makes one inclined to suspect that ‘‘ misology ” is not 
altogether unknown among the Oxford ‘‘ Personal. 
Idealists”’. 

This is not, of course, to say that Personal Idealism 
may not be ultimately defensible as a newer and better 
way of thinking than those it claims to supersede. Only 
the future systematic application of the theory to the 
various problems of Philosophy can determine its fate. 
But it must be proved superior, if at all, by its superior 
success as a principle of philosophic construction ; not 
by simply taking for granted, as a sort of postulate 
which must not be questioned, a vaguely worded 
principle of uncertain signification and unknown extent. 
Still less can the Pluralism to which the writers incline 
in their metaphysics be justified, as against Monism, in 
the fashion of Mr. Bussell, by resolving the matter intoa 
simple pitting of the European West against ‘‘ Orien- 
talism”’. When Mr. Bussell finds something exclusively 
Western in the ideas of the duty of strenuous living and 
the dignity of labour, he must surely have forgotten that 
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Islam and Zoroastrianism are no less products of the 
East than Indian quietism. 

When we come to the examination of the several 
papers, it is worthy of note that the three which per- 
haps stand out above the rest for dignity of expression 
and balanced sobriety of thought, Mr. Stout’s essay on 
‘¢ Error”, Mr. Gibson’s on ‘‘ The Problem of Freedom ”’ 
and Mr. Underhill’s on ‘“‘ The Limits of Evolution ”, are 
precisely those in which the note of hostility to Monism 
and the Absolute is mostin abeyance. Mr. Stout, it is 
true, indicates towards the end of his paper that its 
conclusions, if developed, would lead to the serious 
reconsideration of some of Mr. Bradley’s positions, but 
how far the reconsideration would involve reconstruc- 
tion in the sense of ‘‘ Personal” Idealism the reader is 
left to conjecture. Mr. Gibson, again, is presumably, 
to judge from some passing expressions, no follower 
of Mr. Bradley, but he nowhere attacks any of that 
philosopher’s views with the vigour and success ex- 
hibited in his polemic against Professor James, for 
whose philosophy one at least of his colleagues professes 
an adoration which is almost idolatry, nor does there 
seem to beany necessary antagonism between his general 
doctrine of Freedom and the fundamental ideas of 
Appearance and Reality, while Mr. Underhill’s attitude 
is almost more that of a disciple than of an opponent. 

Of the special issues raised by the various writers it 
is impossible to speak adequately, and we must therefore 
be content to enumerate a fewof them. Very significant 
for the logical analysis of knowledge is Mr. Stout’s 
paper with its unfamiliar, though historically justifiable, 
contention that the true crux for Philosophy is not the 
possibility of knowledge, but that of error, in fact, the 
old Platonic problem, ‘‘ how can a man think falsely ? ” 
Perhaps the main interest of the discussion may be said 
to centre in the writer’s recognition that ‘‘ thought can 
be true or false only in relation to the object we mean 
or intend”. Whether the development of a doctrine of 
Error on Mr. Stout’s lines would lead, as he believes, to 
a complete reconsideration of Mr. Bradley’s meta- 
physics may perhaps be doubted. But it is at least 
certain that his paper raises the very important ques- 
tion how far the ‘‘degrees of truth” correspond to 
those of ‘‘reality”. The main contention of Mr. 
Schiller’s essay, that philosophic axioms are of the 
nature of practical postulates, made because we will to 
make them and as experiments in adapting ourselves 
to our environment, is so far-reaching in its conse- 
quences that it deserves more systematic examina- 
tion than the author himself has bestowed on it. It 
is easy enough to see the postulatory character of 
some scientific axioms, notably those of the mechani- 
cal sciences which receive such lucid handling in Mr. 
Gibson’s paper ; but it is at least worth while to ask 
whether Mr. Schiller’s conclusion that all axioms are 
postulates may not prove to be a precarious inference 
‘‘ by simple enumeration”. In the case of Identity his 
own language, if taken closely, seems to involve the 
admission that there is a kernel of immediately felt 
self-identity which is given and not postulated. 

Mr. Underhill’s essay on ‘‘The Limits of Evolu- 
tion’, and Mr. Marett’s on the rival claims of ‘‘ Origin 
and Validity in Ethics” may naturally be taken 
together as representing, from the standpoint re- 
spectively of logic and of ethics, the Idealist protest 
against the intrusion of evolutionary concepts and 
standards into problems where they cease to be 
applicable. With the general spirit of Mr. Marett’s 
defence of civilised moral sentiment as a guide to con- 
duct against attacks based upon theories of the real or 
supposed origin of moral rules it is impossible not to 
feel great sympathy. Yet it might perhaps be wished 
that he had stated his case in a way that lent itself less 
to the deification of all the vagaries of individual 
sentiment. 

Mr. Sturt supplies the esthetic theory of the 
volume in a thoughtful essay on ‘‘ Art and Person- 
ality”. There can be no doubt about the fact he 
emphasises, that esthetic interest is largely a sympa- 
thetic interest in human personality and character, but 
it is legitimate to ask whether he also does not fall 
into the mistake of over-statement. To prove his 
thesis that all zsthetic interest is interest in personality 
he has, rather arbitrarily, to assume that esthetic in- 








terest must have only one source, and that interest in 
technique, or again in simple colour and sound effects, 
is not esthetic. The theological issues lucidly presented 
by Dr. Rashdall’s essay on ‘‘ Personality Human and 
Divine” are too momentous to receive summary treat- 
ment, and for that reason, and that reason alone, must 
be left without comment for the present. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


‘‘The Temple Bible.” Old Testament. 
London: Dent. 1902. 1s. net each. 


Mes greatest literary treasure of mankind has 

suffered grievously from the anti-literary form in 
which it is usually presented. The division of the text 
into chapters and verses and the printing of poetry as 
prose are chiefly to blame for this. If ‘‘ Paradise Lost” 
or the ‘‘ Golden Treasury ” were cut up, numbered, and 
printed as prose, it would hardly suffer more than 
the Psalter does, or the Book of Job, in our ordinary 
Bibles. This ruinous treatment is quite a modern in- 
vention. The division into chapters goes back probably 
to Archbishop Langton early in the thirteenth century, 
while the system of verses was first introduced by 
Robert Stephens in his Greek Testament of 1551 in a 
curiously haphazard fashion. It was inserted, his son 
declares, ‘‘inter equitandum ”, while stopping at inns 
on the road, during a journey from Paris to Lyons. 
One of the merits of the Temple Bible is that the prose 
texts are printed in paragraphs and the poetry in verse 
lines, without the distraction of numbers. An arrange- 
ment which does justice to the literary form encourages 
at the same time a more reasonable interpretation of 
the sacred books. Human frailty is only too apt to 
single out an attractive verse rather than take the pains 
to follow the drift of the whole context ; the temptation 
is quietly circumvented by sensible printing. 

The dainty volumes of the Temple Bible, bound in 
green, artistically printed, and provided each with an 
admirable reproduction of some famous picture, make 
up a small library in themselves. The very form of the 
series will help to popularise one important truth about 
the Bible: it isnot a book, but a collection of books, 
embracing a literature of extraordinary variety and 
diversified interest. The books are better appreciated 
apart than bound up into one volume. There is a true 
sense, of course, in which we may speak of the unity of 
the Bible ; but the unity can hardly be said to lie on the 
surface, and it is reached after, and not before, a patient 
course of intelligent study. 

The introductions and notes which accompany the 
sacred texts are designed to meet the wants of the 
ordinary reader, without burdening him with the depths 
and heights. The notes give one the impression that 
the Bible is much easier to understand than it really 
is; but perhaps something may be said for the short 
and easy method if it awakens interest and leads up to 
further inquiry. We are told that Bible reading in the 
old-fashioned sense is dying out, and no doubt it is 
true; we are inclined to think that one of the reasons 
is that modern criticism and research have made the 
Bible infinitely more difficult than it used to be. A 
greater demand is made upon the reader’s intellectual 
outfit and his willingness to take trouble. The 
Pentateuch, for example, or the historic books, can 
no longer be read as straightforward narratives if 
they are to be properly understood; it has become 
necessary to gain some working acquaintance with the 
codes, and to be able to distinguish the hand of the 
compiler from the documents which he incorporates. 
To some extent the short introductions given in the 
Temple Bible help us to do this; at any rate they 
smooth the way. Unfortunately the scheme of the 
series renders the work sketchy and unsatisfying, 
though in some of the books, such as Exodus, 
Numbers, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Proverbs, the editors have 
made the most of the narrow limits in a scholarlike 
fashion. Genesis is one of the least satisfactory 
volumes ; too much attention is given to Assyria and 
Egypt and too little to the venerable legends them- 
selves. The editor of Samuel has shirked the diffi- 
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culties of a singularly corrupt text; in the Psalms a 
great deal of precious space is wasted over that dullest 
of all subjects, the musical instruments of the Bible. 
How few writers possess the art of terse and illuminat- 
ing comment! Thelate Dr. A. B. Davidson, who edited 
this Isaiah, is a brilliant exception. 
plaint we have to make, and we fear it touches a 
fundamental point, is that the Authorised instead of 
the Revised Version is used throughout. It may be 
said that the Authorised Version is the more literary of 
the two, and on that account it was probably preferred 
for a work which aims at interesting people in the 
Bible as literature ; but the Revised Version of the Old 
Testament is not so illiterary as to defeat that object ; 
while for the due appreciation of the original it is a safe 
counsel to abandon the old version entirely. We shall 
never get on until the Revised Version comes into more 
general use. 

One attractive feature of this small library is a table 
of biblical references in English literature at the end of 
each volume. Under Ruth we have noted with surprise 
that no reference is given to the exquisite verse of 
(Keats, 


‘* Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when sick for home 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn”. 


Surely this deserves a place on the list better than Dr. 
Walter Smith’s line from ‘‘ Olrig Grange ”’. 
. To complete the series the Bishop of Ripon has 
written a readable and untechnical introduction to the 
Scriptures, which is likely to reassure those who find the 
modern treatment of the Bible either bewildering or 
dangerous tothe faith. It is worth pointing out that 
the activity of the critical spirit has always been a proof 
that the Church is intellectually and spiritually alive. 
‘The attitude of our Lord Himself towards the Scrip- 
tures not only justifies but sanctions the principles of a 
€riticism which teaches us what we ought and what we 
ought not to look for in the Old Testament ; which 
endeavours to distinguish the obsolete from the uni- 
versal and permanent ; and which unravels, on a reason- 
able and faithful method, the progress in the revelation 
and the climax to which it leads. Its ancient authority 
is in no way impaired by the most searching criticism ; 
for, as Professor Cheyne has said recently, ‘‘the’religious 
value is for all; the historical or quasi-historical is for 
students only ”. 


THE DIVINE COMEDY AGAIN. 


By Karl Federn. London: 


** Dante and his Time.” 
Heinemann. 1902. 

** The Divine Comedy.” Translated by Charles Eliot 
Norton. (Revised Edition.) London: Macmillan. 
3 vols. 1902. 18s. net. 

** A Study in the Symbolism of the Divina Commedia.” 
By Eleanor F. Jourdain. London: The Norland 


Bress.. (1902. '2s. 


= literature issues from the press as rapidly 
as the souls of the condemned fluttered down 
to the banks of the infernal stream, like leaves 
from the trees in autumn, and it has for long been 
evident that the admirers of the divine poet write 
because they feel they must rather than because they 
‘have anything new or suggestive to utter. This is the 
sentence we fear that we must pass on Miss Jourdain’s 
pamphlet. It would make avery respectable lecture 
for beginners but it is not deserving of inclusion among 
the expert’s books. The writer tries to prove that 
Dante’s conduct to Filippo Argenti in the upper Hell 
and to Frate Alberigo in the lowest is not deserv- 
ing of our reprehension, is all in keeping with 
the localities where it was exercised. That may 
be true but it does not make the brutality any 
the less shocking. This policy of endeavouring 
to make Dante a character whose perfection is not 
to be chailenged seems to have been. adopted by 
some of his worshippers contrary to all good sense 
and the verities. We are glad to find that a revised 
edition of Mr. Norton’s translation has been issued. It 
is on the whole one which we would rather see in the 
dhands of the student than Longfellow’s which is often so 
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laboriously close in its adherence to the original as to 
be bald and sometimes almost unintelligible. Mr. 
Norton’s is more vigorous and therefore more attractive. 
It would be improved by more lengthy arguments and 
analyses of the different cantos. 

Herr Federn’s work has the advantage of an intro- 
duction from the pen of Mr. A. J. Butler who has him- 
self produced a similar book of somewhat smaller 
scope. The author has done English students the 
compliment of rendering it into English himself with- 
out employing the medium of a translator. In this 
he has been remarkably successful and we can cor- 
dially recommend the book to those who are com- 
mencing the study of Dante. Herr Federn’s sketch of 
Dante’s surroundings political and social is quite 
adequate to the purpose of the work and he maintains 
on the whole the via media which is the only safe path 
between blind acceptance of old traditions and the 
iconoclastic theories of many modern commentators, 
whose scepticism is even more erroneous than the 
credulity of their predecessors. But there is one point 
on which the author takes up a position which we 
cannot think at all tenable. He refuses altogether to 
accept the generally received theory that Dante’s 
Beatrice was the Beatrice Portinari who married Simone 
de Bardi and died in 1290. After carefully considering 
his arguments against the established faith in this 
matter we remain unconvinced. The authority of 
Boccaccio, we are quite ready to admit, is by no means 
infallible ; far from it ; it is true enough that he was no 
critic and was of ‘‘ boundless negligence and very talka- 
tive”. But this is not sufficient to destroy his evidence 
on the identity of Beatrice. Boccaccio was almost 
a contemporary of Dante. He probably knew his 
relatives and most of the circumstances of his life which 
were at all common property. Dante’s love for 
Beatrice was well enough known in Florence among 
the friends of both. The only evidence offered 
by Herr Federn to induce us to change our minds 
is ‘‘the utter want of inward probability”. This is far 
too slender a thread on which to hang a change of creed. 
The mystic views of Dante and the whole treatment of 
the passion of love by medizeval poets seem to us quite 
sufficient to account for any strangeness in Dante’s 
attitude towards a woman who had married someone 
else. It seems doubly remarkable that the author 
should have taken up the line he has with regard to 
Beatrice when we note his excellent common sense in 
treating the incidents of Dante’s own life. Dante was 
no cloistered mystic. A study of his great poem is 
enough to prove that he had known earthly passions 
and passed through ‘‘ dark and tragic experiences”. 
We want no gossip of contemporary scandal to make 
us sure of that and we agree with Herr Federn in 
rejecting as fantastic all attempts to fix him on a 
pedestal of super-sensual integrity. We think that the 
author makes a strong point when he recalls the fact 
that the flames which purge carnal sin are the only 
penalties of purgatory through which Dante is called 
to pass. The chapter which deals with the ‘‘ Divine 
Comedy ” itself is quite inadequate and might well have 
been omitted but there is much in the book that the 
student will find useful, and the five portraits of Dante 
are well reproduced. 





NOVELS. 
‘In the Heart of the Ancient Wood.” By Charles 
G. D. Roberts. London: Methuen. 1902. 35. 6d. 


The avid novel-readers hot for the latest success of 
the circulating libraries would feel a distinct disap- 
pointment should they take up Mr. Roberts’ new book 
in mistake for their accustomed fare. The readers who 
delight in Thoreau’s ‘‘ Walden” or ‘‘ Week”, and who 
may but rarely turn to current fiction, will on the con- 
trary find the book the source of much pleasure. It is 
entirely unconventional in scene, in character, and 
almost wholly in incident. We say almost wholly 
because the love of a man and a maid does come in 
towards the close to bring the book somewhat into line 
with ordinary novels. A young girl living alone with 
her mother in the heart ot the ancient wood learns to 
know the furtive things as lovingly as Mr. Meredith’s 
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‘‘good physician Melampus”; she moves as in an 
enchanted world where live the bear, the moose, the 
wapiti, the panther and other animals on the friend- 
liest footing with all. Mr. Roberts has imparted some- 
thing of the spirit of the ancient wood to his work, 
giving it a haunting quality which we are convinced 
will keep the book alive in our memory when nineteen 
out of every twenty stories which we have to read are 
happily forgotten. 


‘The Success of Mark Wyngate.” By U. L. Silberrad. 
London: Constable. 1902. 6s. 

Mark Wyngate bought his success at a terrible price, 
He was so earnest in his work, so deeply engaged in 
his experiments that he did not realise all that was 
meant by the steady help which was given him by 
Judith Loring, until her supreme self-sacrifice left him 
successful but solitary. It is not a particularly cheer- 
ful story but it is well developed and well told, has 
some careful characterisation and describes with great 
fidelity the Essex locality in which the Wyngates’ 
welding-forge was situated. 


‘‘ Winifred and the Stockbroker.” 
London: Arnold. 1902. 3s. 6d. 


This is a farcical story telling how Winifred Stanley 
made her cousin Jack Woodroffe a stockbroker as a 
step towards making him her husband. It is mostly 
set out in brief conversational paragraphs—composi- 
tor’s ‘*fat”—may be read in little over a‘couple of 
hours without any tax on the intellect and may be for- 
gotten in about the same brief period. 


‘‘ Barbara’s Money.” By Adeline Sergeant. 
Methuen. 1902. 65. 

‘‘Barbara’s Money” reminds us of several other 
stories, and more particularly of one of Meade’s medical 
tales, but it is a nice pleasant railway-journey novel, 
with a certain amount of mild excitement and a high 
moral tone. Barbara is almost irritating in her extra- 
ordinary and unnecessary unselfishness, but a quarter 
of a million is a legacy which could not be bestowed 
in a novel on anything short of perfection; to say 
nothing of the titled husband whom she meets when 
‘slumming ”’. 


‘“EheLady. Killer.” © By “ Hi) de® Vere=stacpoole: 
London: Unwin. 1902. 6s. a: 
Mr. Stacpoole has developed up to a point the theory 
that the tattooing of certain lines on a man’s face 
renders him irresistible. He then takes fright and kills 
his ‘‘lady-killer ” before the latter had time to do any 
mischief. The book shows considerable knowledge of 
the artistic temperament and equal ignorance of the 
novelist’s art. Had it been written in French it would 
probably have been rather improper. There is in it an 
adventurer of the Casanova type, but he dies before he 
has had time to describe his career. In fact the more 
interesting puppets get such little rope that we questic 
whether it was worth while to set them dancing. 


By Charles Eddy. 


London: 








NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Cathedrals of Great Britain: Their History and Archi- 
tecture.” By P. H. Ditchfield. London: Dent. 1902. 
7s. 6d. net. 

We should say this book would be useful to those who desire 
to make a study of church architecture. The author has 
evidently been at pains to draw the best information 
from the most authoritative sources: the book however is 
something more than a mere compilation of dates and facts, 
though these certainly predominate. It is a pity such words 
as “edifice ”—one always fears-to find and often, if not in this 
particular book, one does find, a “stately” or worse an “im- 
posing” before that “ edifice ”—and “ structure” are not barred 
altogether by writers of books such as these ; whilst an enter- 
prising “reader” in going through proofs might venture to query 
“The famous poet” or “The celebrated wit” whenever it 
occurred. Mr. Ditchfield’s own comments often strike us as 
interesting. As to the west front of Salisbury Cathedral, which 
a certain school of purists condemn for its alleged parcellings 
and raggedness, he surely speaks sound sense. There is no 
sham in that or other fronts of the kind, though they do extend 
beyond the walls of nave and aisle, if it is a fact that their 
object was to chronicle in stone the story of the great church 
they belong to. Mr. Ditchfield writes with proper scorn of 
the infanious doings of the man Wyatt in the interior of 
Salisbury Cathedral ; but ought not the people who let him 
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We cannot recall having seen theiz 
names held up to contempt. Hugh Peters was guilty of no 


greater piece of vandalism. 
‘Revue des Deux Mondes.” 1° Novembre. 3f. 

The most interesting paper in this number from the point of 
view of international politics is one by M. le Myre de Vilers on 
the Franco-Siamese Treaty. It is full of strange misstate- 
ments and errors of fact, but its interest lies in the light it 
throws upon the unreasoning Jingoism of the colonial party 
with which M. Delcassé has to contend. Yet the writer really 
gives away his whole case by asserting that France has no class 
of adventurous young men from whom to draw colonial admi- 
nistrators. He makes a grievance of the evacuation of Chanta- 
boon which France had agreed by treaty to carry out and talks 
of the “ restitution ” to her of the two provinces which once upon 
a time belonged to Cambodia. The information given is 
seriously at variance with facts, but its evidence of an attitude 
of mind is instructive. M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s article, the second, 
on the Sahara and Central Soudan, is, in singular contrast, 
well-informed and sensible, and develops the aims of honour- 
able men who desire the progress of a greater France. M. 
Augustin Thierry’s article on the conspiracies of 1802 will be 
read by all students of the Napoleonic period, for it throws 
light on many matters as yet imperfectly known. The fresh 
instalment of Professor Mérimée’s unpublished correspondence 
contains much wit and some shrewd observation, but it is 
curious to find him of opinion in 1868 that the prospects of war 
with Prussia had been indefinitely postponed. 


“My Adventures during the late War, 1804-1814.” By Donat 
' Henry O’Brien, Captain R.N. Edited by Charles Oman. 
London: Arnold. 7s. 6d. 

This is a new edition of Captain O’Brien’s account of his 
shipwreck, captivity, escapes from French prisons and sea 
service in 1804-1814. Mr. Oman prefaces and annotates the 
narrative, and gives a useful short biography of the author. 
O’Brien’s adventures suggested ‘‘ Peter Simple” to Marryat, 
and nothing is more remarkable in the fiction of the naval 
struggle with France than O’Brien’s own story. He was 
caught by the French three times, and in Mr. Oman’s view 
“no prisoner—not excluding Baron Trenck himself—ever 
made three such desperate dashes for liberty as did this enter- 
prising Irish midshipman ” and for the sake of the reader with 
a weakness for books of adventure we agree with Mr. Oman 
that it is fortunate he found the leisure and had the skill to 
write in his own graphic and humorous way an account of all 
that happened to him. 


The first number of a new serial publication entitled ‘The 
Sports of the World” (Cassell) promises to afford the 
“jooker-on at the game ”—that is, the general reader who has 
little opportunity of participating in sport of any kind—some 
idea of how it is done. The scope of the work, which is under 
the editorship of Mr. F. G. Aflalo, is wide, and among the 
contributors are such well-known sportsmen and writers on 
sport as Mr. F. GC. Selous, Mr. W. B: Harriss) Mr. Wit: 
Grenfell, Mr.. Beach Thomas, Mr. H. A. Bryden, Mr. R. B. 
Marston, and Mr. A. Innes Shand. 


5) 
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SCHOOL BOOKS. 


“ An Elementary Treatise on Kinematics and Dynamics.” By 
Frofessor J. G. Macgregor. London: Macmillan. 1902, 
Ios. 6a. 

The second edition of Professor Macgregor’s excellent work 
does not differ much from the first. The distinguishing feature 
of the book is that besides the usual particle dynamics it deals 
with rotations and rigid dynamics, strains and stresses. It 
seems a pity that the exigencies of examinations prevent this 
fuller aspect of the subject being more generally studied. 
Examples for exercise are provided in abundance. 


“Elementary Science: a Course of Elementary Physics and 
Chemistry.” By J. H. Nancarrow. London: Ralph, 
Holland. 1902. 395. 6d. 

This is one more of the innumerable series of books which 
serve no purpose except as a means of cram more or less per 
nicious for some examination. Mechanics, heat, light, mag- 
netism and chemistry are discussed. Although evident care 
has been taken in the arrangement and printing of the work, it 
is disfigured by many inaccurate statements and some absurd 
diagrams. The writer seems to be a good teacher, but he has 
tried “ expound subjects which he has not adequately learnt 
himself. 


“ Differential Calculus for Beginners.” By A. Lodge. With 
an Introduction by Sir Oliver J. Lodge. London: Bell. 
1902. 45. 6d. , 

Professor Lodge has added yet another to the already 
numerous introductions to the Calculus. The matter is 
judiciously selected, the treatment is sound, explanations are 
clear and the work illustrated by suitable examples. Several 
of these have evidently been chosen with a view to the require- 
ments of an engineering or science student. Graphical illus- 
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trations are freely introduced. The type is good and the 
arrangement satisfactory. 


“Modern Bookkeeping and Accounts.” 
William Adgie. Part II.: 
Macmillan. 1902. 2s. 


This is a practical work by a practical man and merits high 
praise. The principles of double entry and their application 
to accounts of a simple character having been set forth in 
Part I. of the work, this second part deals with bills, rents, 
wages, foreign currency &c. The subject is treated in a way 
which will interest the student and train him to think. A\lto- 
gether the book should prove a useful handbook to anyone 
entering an office or counting-house. 


“Electric Wiring: a Primer for the use of Wiremen and 
einen By W. C. Clinton. London: Murray. 1902. 
Is. 6d. 

This book deals with indoor electric wiring for lamp and 
bell circuits. Telephones are not treated. General principles 
are clearly and concisely stated and illustrated by worked 
examples. Ohm’s Law, glow and arc lamps, electric bells and 
primary batteries are thus discussed. Wiring and jointing are 
then explained in an equally lucid and practical fashion. The 
illustrations are excellent. 


In Three Parts. By 
Intermediate. London: 








THE NOVEMBER REVIEWS. 


The Reviews for November teem with warnings against 
Germany. The Emperor’s designs and his untrustworthiness 
would be alarming if we were to accept without qualification all 
that the reviewers suggest. As a master of mighty legions he 
is studied by Linesman in “Blackwood”, in an excellent 
article on the German Army manceuvres. “The German 
Emperor has dominion over nearly eight millions of men 
pledged to fight for him, of whom half are trained to arms and 
to absolute obedience to their fifty-two thousand odd officers. 
Of these, 609,000 men are actually in uniform in fortress and 
barracks at the present moment, organised as a standing peace 
army of 625 battalions of infantry, 94 regiments of cavalry, 
583 batteries of horse and field artillery with 3,498 guns, 
38 regiments of foot artillery with 26 different patterns of 
cannon and howitzers in their charge, and finally 60 battalions 
of scientific, artificer, and transport troops.” As a political 
factor the Emperor is gauged by Mr. O. Eltzbacher in the 
“Fortnightly”. “In view of the Emperor’s rapid and alarm- 
ingly frequent changes of mood, and the equally rapid and 
kaleidoscopic changes in his policy, in view of the bitterness 
which has been engendered in his mind by the failure of his 
attempts at territorial aggrandisement and domestic legislation, 
and in view of the nearly absolute control which the German 
Emperor exercises, perhaps not de jure but certainly de facto, 
over the foreign policy of Germany and over her army 
and navy,” it appears to Mr. Eltzbacher “not unlikely 
that William II. may some day act against some ‘friendly’ 
Power with the same startling rapidity with which his 
great ancestor, Frederick the Great, acted against Austria, 
when he flung his armies into Silesia without any warning.” 
The risks which it is asserted that Europe and in particular 
Great Britain run from the ambition and unprincipled self-seek- 
ing which the editor of the “National Review” and his con- 
tributors have insisted upon in season and out of season are 
once more stated by the cryptic ““A.B.C.” and by Sir Horace 
Rumbold. Under cover of an appreciation of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, Sir Horace in the “ National” expresses his fears 
of pan-Germanism and urges that we should not be drawn into 
the orbit of Germany. It is a little unusual to find a Jate 
member of the diplomatic service committing himself thus 
unequivocally to views on foreign affairs which may have 
embarrassing consequences for others. The intense dislike of 
Germany which characterises the writers who sign themselves 
“A.B C.”is by this time notorious. “ So long as we are suspected 
of secretly supporting the least trusted and the most hated of 
the continental nations”, say these writers, “ we shall be viewed 
with the utmost suspicion by Russia, by France and very soon by 
Austria, and it would become quite impossible for us to formu- 
late a constructive foreign policy. The pressing need of this 
nation is, therefore, that it should be proclaimed from the 
house-tops that there is no Anglo-German understanding, and 
that whether Mr. Brodrick wears khaki on the Oder or the 
Kaiser shoots pheasants at Sandringham, there is not the 
smallest intention on our part to listen to the proposals which 
are understood to have been laid before our statesmen since the 
close of the South African war and the retirement of Lord 
Salisbury”. Can Germany say she covets no inch of European 
territory which does not already belong to her ? is the porten- 
tous question with which “A.B.C.” marks the difference 
between Great Britain and Germany. In the “Contemporary” 
Dr. Dillon prepares us for the speedy accomplishment of a 
commercial convention between Germany and Holland. 
Germany, he says, hesitates to take the initiative because she is 
anxious to guard herself against charges of having either 
bullied or hoaxed Holland into the convention. 

“The Boers and the Empire” are the subject of a paper in 
the ‘ Contemporary” by General Botha, who seems to have 
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awakened rather late to the fact that he and his friends have 
made a mistake. The tightness of Continental purses has no 
doubt assisted their disillusionment. When they appealed to Mr. 
Chamberlain to reconsider certain parts of the Vereeniging 
agreement they had, he assures us, no thought of going behind 
that compact, and when the Colonial Secretary declared it to 
be impossible to extend more financial assistance to the Boers 
than the unprecedentedly generous terms conceded by Lord 
Kitchener, the Generals did not realise that what the Govern- 
ment could not do private philanthropy might. He paints a 
pitiable picture of the ruin which the Boers have to face, and 
thinks that memories of help withheld despite pressing needs 
and urgent appeals are certain to live long. That being so the 
Boers, we imagine, will not soon forget the indifference of their 
friends on the Continent. The article, we take it, is an attempt 
to recover the ground which the Boer Generals lost by their 
Continental proclamations and peregrinations. Of more prac- 
tical, if of less sentimental importance is Sir Harry Johnston’s 
consideration in the “ Nineteenth Century” of the Native 
Labour Question’in South Africa. The Jack of labour, as Mr. 
F. H. P. Creswell points out in the “ National”, is no new 
element in the industrial situation, and if Sir Harry Johnston’s 
estimate of the possibilities is correct it is likely to become 
more acute as the country settles down to business. He 
reckons that not thousands but millions of natives will be 
required to work the mines, and there are not more than 
500,000 natives available between the Zambesi and the Cape. 
Employers must therefore turn to the region between the 
Zambesi and the White Nile, and he gives some very$valuable 
hints based on his intimate knowledge of the people concerned, 
as to the way in which the Central African native must be 
treated. There must be no attempt permanently to transplant 
natives from the north to the south. They would never settle 
down far away from their homes and they would be an un- 
desirable addition numerically to the black population in South 
Africa. An article of special African interest, though not 
concerned with South Africa, is Sir H. M. Stanley’s in the 
“ Fortnightly ” on new aspirants for African fame--those who 
have “the special moral and physical aptitudes for research in 
this old yet new continent”. The age of the explorer and 
the pathfinder is past. “For the future the gold medals are 
reserved for the scientists, and the master in African ethnogeny 
has a rare chance to win a fame that will be loud and lasting ”. 

Three important articles arising out of the Boer war are 
Lord Denman’s in the “ Nineteenth Century” on the War 
Office and Remounts; Lieut.-Col. Younghusband’s in the 
“ Monthly” on Horsemen of the Future ; and Major Arthur 
Griffiths’ in the “Fortnightly” on the Critics of the War 
Office. Whilst Lord Denman complains of being still in the 
dark as to who were the men responsible for “vital errors”, 
Major Griffiths chivalrously, if not very convincingly, demands 
an ample amende to officers and others who have been “ mis- 
judged, miscalled, misapprehended”. ‘ Misfortunes, insepar- 
able from war, the most chanceful and formidable business in 
which mankind can be engaged, have been magnified, fine 
deeds far outreaching and outnumbering them have been 
dwarfed and overlooked.” Lieut.-Col. Younghusband protests 
against, the assumption that the day of cavalry is over and 
makes some suggestions which, coming from an expert like 
himself, should be useful in considering the horseman of the 
future. With all his shortcomings, it is interesting to have the 
opinion that “the British trooper rides better than any soldier 
on the Continent,” but to ride well is not the only qualification 
necessary to the cavalryman, or the infantryman turned horse- 
man. 

In the “ Fortnightly”, A Dissident Liberal complains that 
the Education Bill is a reversion to Toryism, and sighs for 
an opportunity to be given to the Liberal-Unionists of recon- 
sidering their position. “ Mr. Chamberlain’s determination to 
support sectarian schools for South African reasons has”, he 
says, “ensured the passage of the Education Bill”. ‘ Black- 
wood’s” “ Musings Without Method” deal caustically with the 
nonconformist conscience, which is “as flexible as indiarubber ”. 
In the “ Nineteenth Century” Mr. Harold Gorst, drawing we 
suppose upon the reminiscences of his father, whose services 
to his party he assures his readers have not been ade- 
quately rewarded, begins the story of the Fourth party and 
its methods of improving Gladstonian measures. In the same 
review Mr. Lionel Phillips denounces municipal trading “as 
the worst of all conceivable monopolies—a community through 
its elected representatives trading against itself”. The editorial 
article in the “Monthly” is a wholesome logical corrective of 
the anti-Imperial views of Mr. Bourassa’s two articles in pre- 
vious issues on the French Canadian. The “ Monthly”, the 
“Fortnightly ”, “ Blackwood ” and the “ Contemporary ” devote 
articles to the art and achievements of Emile Zola. 





GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Aus der Triumphgasse: Lebenskizzen. By Riccarda Huch. 
Leipzig : Eugen Diederichs. 1902. M. 5. 
We congratulate Friulein Huch on the creation of a work 
of genius. It deals with the sufferings and superstitions, 
the comedies and tragedies of an old-world alley entered 
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by a triumphal arch. The nameless ancient city near the 
sea with its “Roman quarter” is presumably Trieste. The 
atmosphere is one of antique tradition confronted by a worn, 
rebellious, passionate, cunning poverty. The style is gentle, 
pensive and graphic ; it fits its theme like a glove, and it 
appeals to sentiment and sympathy instead of, as so often nowa- 
days, to gush and sentimentality. Moreover, it is pervaded by 
a strong sense of laughter as well as of tears. It is long since 
we have risen from reading any book so genuinely moved and 
convinced as by that before us. ; 

A young man of fortune comes into chance possession of a 
medizval house in what has become a sordid quarter. He 
gradually grows interested in the strange and squalid lives 
around him, and is led to exclaim, “ The pagans must have en- 
joyed more real happiness than we do, for they reared these 
huge arches of triumph. Our war is with wretchedness which 
is always overcoming us, and that is why owy triumphal bow is 
in heaven”. He instals a shrewd, sturdy, superstitious, half- 
heathen woman, with a family of tragical children, to collect his 
rents. ‘Farfalla” is a most original type. Her poor, crippled 
son Riccardo, who is the real hero of the medley, aspiring 
and sickly, limps through the scene playing his Harmonica” 
which the police wrest from him. We have read few more 
genuinely pathetic scenes than the account of his inevitable 
death, and the stoical sorrow of his heartbroken mother who 
still brings him flowers after he has gone, just as another of the 
characters, after her mother’s end, persisted in placing water 
outside the door “for the poor soul to drink: but if you want 
poor souls to drink”, comments Farfalla, “ you should mix red 
wine with the water ; she is too stingy forthat”. A whole pro- 
cession of lawless lovers, downtrodden but always resurgent 
humanity, passes before us. Gambling, drink, crime, misery, 
despair, but through them all the golden threads of courage, 
self-sacrifice, unconscious aspiration, shrewd good humour, and 
a humorous sense of it. And the dreams of these people are 
as weird as their waking lives. One is especially beautiful. 
It occurs after Riccardo’s end. ‘The woman with the beautiful 
eyes said ‘Last night I dreamed I walked through a narrow 
gorge between high rocks reaching to heaven, and afar off | 
beheld Riccardo coming to meet me. I was in no way 
astonished, only surprised that he had no crutches. I kept 
thinking, how can he walk without his crutches? And suddenly 
he stood before me—it seemed to me that he looked larger— 
and he asked “ Howis mother?” I answered, she is still wait- 
ing for you ; and almost before I had spoken, he had passed 
by’.” But perhaps the most striking figure is that of the 
priest Jurewitsch. He has been born a foundling and adopted 
by atrader. Aristocratic by nature to the finger-tips, cold by 
temperament yet enthusiastic for ideals, proud yet dutiful, 
scornful of the canaille around him that he strives in vain to 
reclaim, he is always yearning for an admiration that he attracts 
without answering, for a goal he may not reach, for a fervent 
faith he cannot inwardly feel, for a recognition that fails him. 
He is forced to quit his cure, by the scandals of his strange 
gipsy-like half sister Galanta, and the terrors of his horrible 
half brother, Torquato. He too fades away with the rest : and 
not the least irony in this sad but ennobling book is its curious 
climax of disillusion at the close, with its excuse by the author. 
Farfalla who should have been so grateful betrays her trust 
and turns out as self-seeking and callous to her benefactor as 
the rest. But, after all, he moralises, what can you expect 
from hunger-ridden, feverous, gold-coveting, sorrow-degraded, 
superstition- haunted, law-hunted creatures? Put yourself in their 
place. Gratitude is a luxury for the well-to-do, and how seldom 
respectability itself indulges in it ! 


Loras Sommerfrische: Roman. By Karl von Perfall. 
Auflage. F.Fontane and Co. 1902. M. 4. 

This so-called “romance” has been much applauded in 
Germany. It sets out on the endless quest after woman’s 
“emancipation” from “conventions”, and it does so not merely 
with the mingled earnestness and sensuality of Zola’s cruder bio- 
grams, but with considerable thoughtfulness and real psychologi- 
cal power. “ Direktor Wilflein” is a sort of miniature and pro- 
vincial, though unhappily married Faust. At a summer pleasure- 
place—his resort when away from his family—he meets in the 
hotel a teacher in the girls’ school of Tannenberg where he is 
head of the gymnasium. His wife and daughters neither help 
nor love him ; he is a man of high ideals craving for sympathy. 
This the pensive, energetic and more or less innocent 
Lora frankly bestows. He plays the Cadenus to her Vanessa 
—a role dangerous for middle-aged scholars and ambitious 
girl-pupils even before the days of his reverence, Jonathan 
Swift. A passionate attachment ensues, but the peculiarity of 
this superior intrigue is that from the outset, Lora craves for 
her hero’s happiness, harbours no idea that she is making any 
sacrifice, and simply realises the law of her being. They elope, 
full of high aspirations and begin life anew in Geneva. But 
Wolflein is more a pedant than the free-hearted idealist he 
fancies himself to be. Worshipper as he is of his Lora and 
all the fresh happiness both for them and for others that they 
think their union—for after his divorce they are married—wiil 
entail, he pines for his professor’s chair, craves a career, and 
regrets his “honour” mangled by the gossips of his native 
nest, They fall in with queer associates—Russian exiles, titled 


Zweite 


and otherwise, a decadent millionaire with an “ odalisque +P 
and a luxurious lady of questionable character. She has @ 
daughter, Anastasia, and the beneficent pair resolve to adopt,. 
rescue and educate the child. The scene shifts to Dresden, 
where Wilflein is driven to become the drudge of a military 
preceptor. His discontent and restlessness grow upon and 
enfeeble him; but he is consoled by the tender reverence of 
the adopted Anastasia, and the delight in his own little son. 
Lora however, active practical and direct, who has always, if 
one reflects, under the many momentary phases that her affec- 
tion has taken, treated her elderly lover as the matron treats a 
bright but helpless schoolboy, applies herself to literature, and,. 
with the exceptional luck attendant on “emancipated” females 
in fiction, immediately springs into fame and name. This 
piques Wolflein, who feels himself going under by contrast. 
He who had snatched this girl away from her quiet vocation 
and blameless home, and hoped to mould and inspire her life, 
is now but a querrulous. vacillator, while she develops, pro- 
gresses, and directs. “Woman” is a refrain of this book, 
‘woman, when once she has ceased to be a miss, is freer than 
man”. Very free indeed, and eventually easy, Lora appears. 
She still nourishes her ideals and cherishes her dependants but 
she has ceased to reverence the man whose weakness she 
pities. The last act passes in Munich. Lora joins a high 
(if somewhat low) Bohemian club, and we are treated to many’ 
characters—or the want of them. They are always discussing” 
free love, and one of them becomes enamoured of Lora. Poor 
old Faust, ignorant of “life” and aimless, takes to tippling,. 
becomes reluctantly despised by Lora, and has to be cured in 


(Continued on page 592.) 








BONUS YEAR 


The Edinburgh 
Life Assurance 


Company 


THE OLDEST SCOTTISH ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY (Founded 1823) transacting Life Assurance, Endowment, 
and Annuity Business alone—without Fire, Marine, or other risks— 
which affords the Additional Security of a Substantial Capital 
(£500,000) besides A LARGE ACCUMULATED ASSURANCE AND: 
ANNUITY FUND OF NEARLY £3,750,000. 


WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. MODERATE PREMIUMS. 








Division of Profits as at 31st December, 1902. 
Entrants before then will participate. 


LIBERAL CONDITIONS. EARLY BONUSES. 


Manager and Actuary—ARCHIBALD HEWAT, F.F.A., F.LA. 


Head Office—22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
London Office—11 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


Scottish Provident 


e o 
Institution. 
(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANGE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £12,000,000. 
The Surplus at the rgo1 Investigation was £1,581,000. 


Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during the Septennium: 
were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that the 
Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates 
of other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an Addition of 
over 50 per cent. to the Original Assurances. 


LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
WEST END OFFICE: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH... 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


£45,000,000.. 








INVESTED FUNDS + - 
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A Wonderful Record. 


RECEIVED FROM POLICY-HOLDERS - - £171,628,848 
TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICY-HOLDERS - £117,286,328 
PAYMENTS TO LIVING POLICY-HOLDERS - £65,123,865 
PAID IN BONUSES, OVER - - - ~- £21,000,000 
FUNDS IN HAND See - | Os ws! 672,600,008 





These figures afford conclusive evidence that A POLICY in 
THE MUTUAL LIFE not only protects the Family, but is 
equally valuable as an OLD-AGE PROVISION for the Insured 
himself. Therefore 


TO SECURE THE BEST VALUE FOR MONEY, APPLY TO 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


Established 1848. 





POLICIES now issued by THE MUTUAL LIFE embody conditions of 

guaranteed AUTOMATIC PAID UP INSURANCE; EXTENDED 

INSURANCE (Free of further Charge); LOANS; LIBERAL CASH 
SURRENDER PAYMENTS. 





Head Office for the United Kingdom 
16, 17, & 18, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(FouNDED 1806.) 


50 REGENT ST., W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 








Invested Funds 


-- £3,405,651 | Bonuses Declared .. £3,784,000 
Annual Income Se 


£359,002 | Claims Paid -- £10,746,484 
EXCEPTIONALLY STRONG RESERVES. 
MINIMUM PREMIUM ASSURANCE. WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. 


£312,582 divided in 1898. £299,601 carried forward to 


NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1903. 








GUARANTEED 5% INVESTMENT POLICIES. 





All kinds of Lire AssurANcE, LEASEHOLD REDEMPTION, and 
Annuity Potict&s issued. 


H. W. ANDRAS, Actuary and Secretary. 





THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED. 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 





Funds exceed - - = £2,595,000. 


Annual Income exceeds - £400,000. 


Policies issued under the Ordinary, Modified Tontine, and Mortuary 
Dividend Systems. 


How to take care of the Children. Write for special Pamphlet to 
EDWARD W. BROWNE, Manager. 


SUN LIFE 


OFFICE. 


Life and Endowment Assurances 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 


Proposals for Assurances now entertained for 
sums of £500 or upwards at ordinary 
Tabular Rates of Premium. 
Apply for Prospectus, and “SIGNS OF THE TIMES,” to 


THE GENERAL MANAGER, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E,C. : 





1810-1902. 


] 











Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY—LARGE BONUSES—LOW PREMIUMS. 
Funds, £4,091,836. Income, £402,381. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 








Assurances can be readily effected by direct communication with the Office, 
2 £3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, 8S. W. 


SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 





Total Funds exceed £4,993,482. 
Last Valuation of Scottish Union and National Policies by H™. Table, 
with 3 per Cent. Interest. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


Almost all descriptions of Property insured on the most favourable 
terms. 





EDINBURGH: 35 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
LONDON: 3 KING WILLIAM STREET, E:C. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: 66 and 67 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 





New Assurances, 1901, £727,196. Net Premium Income, £264,482. 
Total Invested Funds, £1,629,502. 


New Policy-Holders participate in the Large Proportion of 
Ninety per Cent. of the Entire Profits of the Company. 


IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 


SPECIAL ENDOWMENT SCHEME, combining a Family Provision with 
a Good Investment, or a Pension for Life. 


DEFERRED BONUS PLAN. With-profit Policies at practically non-profit 


Rates. ‘ 
Write for Prospectus of Special Schemes. 
WILLIAM PALIN CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 
er 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.] ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£1,900,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C, 





Board of Directors. 


Sir ANDREW Lusk, Bt., Chairman. . 
Rt. Hon. Sir RatpH Woop TuHompson, K.C.B., Deputy Chairman. 
Hon, R. C. GROSVENOR. Henry Wi111aM RIPLey, Esq. 
Jas. S. Mack, Esq., J.P., D.L. Rosert Henry Scort, Esq., F.R.S. 
Cuarwes Pricez, Esq. ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq. 


Double advantage policies issued securing TWO PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 


death thereafter. 3 J 
Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 


Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretary and Manager. 


NORWICH UNION 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


CLAIMS PAID OVER £22,000,000 STERLING. 





Results of Quinquennial Valuation, 1901: 
(1) RESERVES FOR LIABILITIES on 23 PER CENT. BASIS. 
(2) LARGEST BONUS EVER DECLARED BY SOCIETY. 


SPECIAL NEW TABLES WITH ATTRACTIVE OPTIONS. 


Full Particulars and every information on application. 
Head Office—-NORWICH. 


ONDON OFFICES—so Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, City, 
. 195 Piccadilly, W.; : Victoria Street, S.W.; 124 West End Lane, N.W., 
10 Southwark Street, S.E.; and 168 Whitechapel Road, E, 
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a “home”. Lora who has hitherto preserved her self-respect, 
who fondly loves her own and carefully trains her adopted 
child, loses it, most unnaturally as we think, but most 
congenially with modern “realism”. Wo6lflein dies. Anas- 
tasia (the only nice character in the book) shy, thoughtful 
and religious has tended him and adored Lora whom she 
still imagined stainless. The volume ends with her happy 
marriage, and Lora’s agonised confession to Anastasia “I 
am a great sinner” to which Anastasia answers rather 
complacently “It will be forgiven you for my sake”.—Such 
is .the story’s outline. It is one more instance of that 
“naturalism” which is fast infusing German fiction. There 
is certainly in this instance a graphic grip of coarse and 
rough-and-tumble life, and some elevation of sentiment in 
glaring contrast with the animalism (plain English for 
modern “actuality ”) of most of the persons. 


Der rote Hahn. 
Hauptmann. 
LOOK N12: 

Hauptmann’s last drama is very local. It concerns the low 

jife of a “village” near Berlin—its cunning, its misery, its 
alliance with official and hypocritical pietism. The motive of 
the piece is arson in combination with jerry-building. The 
theme seems to us commensurate with the subtlety of the 
character analysis: and several of the figures—notably the 
impersonation of the Jewish philanthropist, ‘‘ Dr. Boxer”, seem 
to have no inevitable relation to the plot or movement. 
Perhaps the strongest part of the play is the third act with its 
keen satire of a narrow and bullying magistrate’s inquiry. We 
have only to compare this with answering passages in the 
works of our own Dickens, to observe the lower level of German 
humour. People here “laugh” at anything, notably the bray- 
ing of the village idiot, who through a spiteful intrigue has to 
bear the brunt of the act of which he is completely innocent. 
In the end, the old cobbler’s second wife—a blend of greed, 
slyness and good nature—dies before her sordid secret can be 
revealed: and we presume that our modern psychologists 
will be contented that her blunt, self-seeking husband is found 
anxiously scrutinising his own doubtful health at the crisis. 
The step-daughter with a past is a mere puppet and seems 
uncalled for. Altogether, though the execution is of course 
most able, this will not rank as a masterpiece. Redolent of, 
and complicated by dialect, like the “ Biberpelz”, the perform- 
ance has no sort of universal appeal. It has been largely 
relished in many parts of Germany, but from its very conditions 
it will win no permanent acceptance in the rest of Europe. 


Tragikomédie in vier Akten. By Gerhart 
Achte Auflage. Berlin: S. Fischer Verlag. 


The Deutsche Rundschau for October comprises the begin- 
ning of a new novel by Ossip Schubin—-*‘ Refugium Pecca- 
torum ”, a paper by Dr. Schoen on the Reforna of the Higher 
School System in France, one on *‘ The Youth of Brahms” by 
Max Kalbeck, and another by Rudolf Lindau on Mount Athos. 
Altogether a strong, varied number. 


For This Week’s Books see page 594, 








GOLD 


BARR’S msoa. DAFFODILS 


Have received TWELVE HIGHEST AWARDS, 1902, 
including TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


Descriptive Catalogue of all the finest sorts in cultivation, free. 





BARR & SONS, 


11,12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


ORIENT-PACIFIG LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
‘SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
z g co: 
Managers | \xuRSON, ANDERSON & CO.} 
For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. 





Head Offices: 


Fenchurch Avenue, London. | 





When ordering 


CYCLES, CARRIAGES, 
OR MOTORS, 


ask for genulne 


Made by our new patent process. 


Guaranteed. 


‘See trade mark (Dunlop’s head) 


on tube and cover. 


re Trade Mark. 


Write for Bookleée— 
DUNLOP CO., LTD., Aston, Birmingham. 





ESTABLISHED I[85I, 


BIRKBECK BANK. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
0) CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
yA on the minimum monthly balances, when not 
93 We DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 
2/0 on Deposits, repayable on demand, 
STOCKS AND SHARES, 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Aanaging Director. 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 


drawn below £100. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
Telegraphic Addiess: ‘‘ BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 








The VINOLIA SOAP-WORKS 
are sweet and clean as 
a kitchen, and the SOAP 


best for the complexion. 








‘* There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


Tue SHIPWRECKED 
Fishermen and MARINERS’ 
1839.) ie Royal Benevolent SOCIETY. 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 
Parron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


_ The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is 
instantly cared for and sent home; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought 
out and succoured ; the distressed Seafarer, 
= of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY URGENTLY NEEDED: 


President, { 
THe Ear: CADOGAN, K:G. 


Secretary, G. BE. MAUDE, Esq., 
26 Suffolk St., Pell Mall East, London, S.W, 
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AN INSTITUTION WORTHY OF SUPPORT. 


FIELD LANE 
Refuges and Ragged Schools, dc. , wc. 








VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL, E.C. 


Established over 60 Years. 


This Pioneer in every effort on behalf of the Desti- 
tute, the Poor, and the Lost dispenses upwards of | 
3,500. Benefits weekly. 

Refuges for Men and Women, Industrial Homes 
for Children, Créche for the Little Ones, Ragged 
Church for Tramps, Bible Schools, ADULT MISSION 
SERVICES, TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, &c., &c. 

Funds are MOST URGENTLY NEEDED. 


This work cannot be carried on without YOUR 
HELP, which is most earnestly solicited. 








Contributions may be sent to the Treasurer, F. A. 
Bevan, Esq. (Messrs. Barclay Bevan & Co.), Lombard 
Street; or to the Secretary, Mr. PEREGRINE PLATT, 
Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 


POPLAR HOSPITAL 
FOR ACCIDENTS. 


REASONS FOR HELPING, 


1. Situated amongst a teeming population of poor 
hard-working people in a district that may be 
called the ‘“‘workshop” as well as the ‘‘ Port” 
of London. 

2, Accidents treated at the rate of FIVE an hour 
for every day of every year. 





3. Five miles of men standing side by side treated 
for accidents only in one year. 

4. No endowment—but has never been in debt, and 
never shall be. If subscriptions fall off the work 
will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. 
This would cause great misery. 


5. Free to all. No Letters required. 





CHAIRMAN : 
Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 


SECRETARY : 
Lt.-Col. FENERAN, Poplar Hospital, Blackwall, E. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. - 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Esti nates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 








By Royal Warrant to 


“White Label’ 


WHISKY. 
The World’s Desire. 





DR. J; COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE 22: worterfa nd Vaisabie"semedy 
ever discovered. 

CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 


is the best remedy known for Coughs, 
Colds, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Asthma. 

effectually checks and arrests those too 
often fatal diseases; Diphtheria, Fever, 
Croup, Ague. 

acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is 
the only specific in Cholera and Dysen- 
tery, effectually cuts short all attacks of 
Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and 
Spasms. 

is the only palliative in Neuralgia, 


CHLORODYN 
CHLORODYNE Seri Gott, "catoor, Tost 


CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 


Caution.—‘‘ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Cottis 
BROWNE was undoubtedly the inventor of CHLoRopynx, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See Times, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. r3d., 2s. od., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine 
without the words ‘‘Dr. J. Cottis BRownr’s CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SoLE MANUFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street. Bloomsbury, London. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EP-PS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


Breakfast and 
Supper. 


Boiling Water 
or Milk. 


LAMBERT & PUTLER Brench of The Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland,) Limited. 
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READY NOVEMBER 14. 


T.P.S WEEKLY: 


A JOURNAL OF LIFE AND LITERATURE. 
Edited by T. P. O’CONNOR. 


A Bright and Popular Paper for Men and 
Women. 


Modern education and modern prosperity have had their marked and certain 
influence upon the popular taste, and there is, to-day, a large section of the com- 
munity, heretofore satisfied with reading of a nondescript order, which now 
demands a publication of a higher and more definite character, handling human 
interests sympathetically and instructively. This need will be satisfied, the Editor 
thinks, by T.P.’s WEEKLY. 

The new publication will revive in all its original freshness and brightness the 
well-known and widely-appreciated series of literary criticisms written by T. P. 
O’Connor under the heading 


“THE BOOK OF THE WEEK.” 


Choicest extracts from the latest literature, set forth in a manner bereft of literary 
technicality, will form an interesting feature, entitled ‘‘THE BEST BOOKS 
AND THEIR WRITERS.” 


The lighter and brighter features will be numerous, and will include : 


“T.P.S TALES FOR THE TIMES.” 


Special Artieles on Live Subjeets, The Wit and Wisdom of 
Children, ‘‘Laughter in the Provinees,” Afternoon Tea Talk, 
**The Art of Living,” 

Vivid and Practical Counsels on Everyday Matters, &e. 


A New Serial Story, 


“STELLA FRIGELIUS,” 


By RIDER HAGGARD. 


ONE PENNY. Of all Newsagents. 
Offices : TRAFALGAR BuiLpIncs, LONDON. 


32 Pages. 








SMITH. ELDER & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


With x6 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES OF DOWNY V. GREEN, 


Rhodes Scholar at Oxford. 
By GEORGE CALDERON. 


Re-Issue of the 17-Volume Edition of 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. 


IN EIGHT POCKET VOLUMES. 
Printed upon India Paper, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each net, in limp cloth ; or 3s. net in leather. 
** Vols. I. to lV. will be ready in a few days, and Vols. V. to VIII. early in 
December. Particulars upon application, 


NEW NOVEL BY A. E. W. MASON. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE FOUR FEATHERS. 


By A. E. W. MASON, 
Author of “MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY,” ‘ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY,” 
‘“THE COURTSHIP OF MORRICE BUCKLER,” &c. 


Daily Telegraph.— In every sense a readable and absorbing book.” 
Zobe.—*‘ Distinctly original: in idea, Mr. Mason’s story is exceedingly well 
We out...... We are not sure that it is not, on the whole, the best thing that he 
as done. 


ANTHONY HOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. 


By ANTHONY HOPE, 


Author of ‘THE GOD IN THE CAR,” ‘ THE PRISONER OF ZENDA,” 
““TRISTRAM OF BLENT,” &c. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


From Punch :— 
*“ Where other heroines are concerned 
I pay my homage quite discreetly, 
But charming Peggy Ryle has turned 
My head, and captured me completely.” 

Spectator,— By the creation of Peggy Ryle Mr. Anthony Hope takes his place 
amongst the tribe of benefactors. This is no mean achievement, and we heartily 
congratulate Mr. Anthony Hope on the feat of adding to the limited circle of 
characters in fiction one whom every right-minded reader would be honoured to have 
as an acquaintance and proud to own as a friend,” 








London: SMITH, ELDER and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 


Pintoricchio (Bernardino di Betto of Perugia): His Life, Work and 
Time (Corrado Ricci. Translated from the Italian by Florence- 
Simmonds). Heinemann. 45 55. net. 

Old English Masters Engraved by Timothy Cole (with Historical 
Notes by John C. Van Dyke). Macmillan. 42s. net. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Edward Bowen: a Memoir (Rev. the Hon. W. E. Bowen). 
mans. 12s. 6d. net. 
‘English Writers of To-Day” :—Arthur Wing Pinero (Hamilton 
Fyfe). Greening. 35. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS Books. 

The Little White Bird (J. M. Barrie). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 

The Lion of S. Mark (G. A. Henty), 35. 6d. ; The Treasure of the 
Incas (G., A. Henty), 55. ; Grit Will Tell (R. Stead), 2s. 6d. 3. 
For the Red Rose (Eliza F. Pollard), 2s. 6d.; One of the 
Fighting Scouts (Captain F. S. Brereton), 5s.; Two Merry. 
Mariners (Stewart Orr and John Brymer), 6s. Blackie. 

Stories of Early British Heroes (C. G. Hartley). Dent. 4s. 6d. net. 

Downy V. Green (George Calderon). Smith, Elder. 35. 6d. 

The Cape Cousins (E. M. Green). Gardner, Darton. 2s. 

The King’s Story-Book ; The Queen’s Story-Book ; The Prince’s- 
Story-Book ; The Princess’ Story-Book—being Historical 
Stories Collected out of English Literature in Illustration of the 
Reigns of English Monarchs from the Conquest to Queen 
Victoria (Edited by George Laurence Gomme. Four vols.). 
Constable. 35. 6d. each. 

Sunday Reading for the Young, 1903. Gardner, Darton. 

The Spell of the Jungle (A. Perrin). Treherne. 35. 6d. 

In Search of the Wallypug (G. E. Farrow). Pearson. 5,5. 

Beautiful Joe’s Paradise (Marshall Saunders). Jarrold. 35. 6d. 

Hauff’s Fairy Tales. Dean. 25. 6a. 

In the Days of His Power (Florence Witts), 1s. ; Lord Shaftesbury, 
Peer and Philanthropist (R. Ed. Pengelly), 15.; The Little 
Brown House (Ada J. Graves), 1s.; The Sisters of Trenton. 
Manse (Florence Witts), rs. 6d. S.S.U. 


Long~ 


FICTION. 

Cecilia : a Story of Modern Rome (F. Marion Crawford). Macmillan. 
6s. 

The Story of Mary Maclane (By Herself), 5s. ; The Book of Bally- 
noggin (L. C. Alexander), 6s.; The Haunted Major (Robert 
Marshall), 25. 6a. ; The Crimson Wing (H. C. Chatfield-Taylor),. 
6s. Grant Richards. 

Love and Louisa (E. Maria Albanesi). Sands. 6s. 

The Canon’s Daughter (W. B. Cooke). Sonnenschein. 6s. 

The Romance of Twin Daughters (R. St. J. Corbet) ; The Com- 
mandant (Ernest Glanville). Digby, Long. 6s. each. 


Tales About Temperaments (John Oliver Hobbes). Unwin. 25. 6a.. 
net. 
The Whole Difference (Lady Amabel Kerr). Sands. 55. net. 


Robin Brilliant (Mrs. Henry Dudeney), 6s.; My Lady Nicotine 
(J. M. Barrie) ; 3s. 6¢@ Hodder and Stoughton. 

Lavender and Old Lace (Myrtle Reed). Putnam’s. 6s. 

Old Creole Days (G. W. Cable. ‘‘The Red Leather Series”). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 35. 6d. net. 

How to Choose a Husband (Rosalie Neish); In the Spring Time ofi 
Love (Iza Duffus Hardy). Pearson. 6s. each. 

Compromised (Gertrude Warden and Harold E. Gorst). Greening. 


ss 
Mrs. Craddock (W. S. Maugham). Constable. 6s. 


FIISTORY. 

The Cambridge Modern History. Planned by the late Lord Acton 
(Edited by A. W. Ward, G. W. Prothero, Stanley Leathes). 
Vol. I.: The Renaissance. Cambridge: at the University 
(PYeSsameLOs-unet. 

The Papal Monarchy from Gregory the Great to Boniface XIII,. 
590-1303 (‘*The Story of the Nations.” William Barry). 
Unwin. 5s. 

Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, Prime Minister 1710-1714 (E. S. 


Roscoe). Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Recollections of a Diplomatist (Sir Horace Rumbold. 2 vols.).. 
Amold. 25s. net. 

An Officer’s Letters to his Wife during the Crimean War. With an, 


Introductory Memoir of General Sir Richard Dennis Kelly, 
K.C.B. (By his Daughter Mrs. W. J. Tait). Stock. 6s. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Children’s Gardens (The Hon. Mrs. Evelyn Cecil). 
The Poetry of Plants (Hugh Macmillan). 


REPRINTS. 
‘¢ The World’s Classics” :—The Natural History of Selborne (Gilbert 
White) ; Gulliver’s Travels (Jonathan Swift). Grant Richards. 
Is. net each. 
“©The Novels of W. 


Macmillan.  6s.. 
Isbister. 6s. 


Harrison Ainsworth” :—The Flitch of Bacon 


(Windsor Edition). Gibbings. 25. 6d. net. 
Sense and Sensibility (Jane Austen). Macmillan. 25. net. 
The Virginians (W. M. Thackeray. Three vols.). Dent. 9s. net. 


ScHOOL Books. 
Latin Elegiacs and Prosody ;,Rhymes for Beginners (C. H. St. L.. 


Russell). Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 
Elementary Geometry (W. M. Baker and A. A. Bourne. Second. 
Edition Revised). Bell. 25. 6d. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON 


have much pleasure in announcing that they will publish on 
Monday next, NOVEMBER tioth, 


THE LITTLE 
WHITE BIRD, 
J. M. BARRIE. 


Price 6s. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON'S 


NEW FICTION. 
FUEL OF FIRE. By Even Tuorneycrorr 


FOWLER. Illustrated. 6s. 


GLENGARRY DAYS. By Rate Connor. 
HIS MAJESTY BABY. By Jan Mactaren. 


3s. 6d. 


A WHALEMAN’S WIFE. 


BULLEN. Illustrated. 6s. 


BYLOW HILL. By Georce W. Caste. 


Illustrated. 5s. 


ROBIN BRILLIANT. 
THE UNNAMED. By Witt1am Le Queux. 
A DAUGHTER OF THE SEA. By Amy Le 


FEUVRE. 6s. 


THE BELLS OF PORTKNOCKIE. 


By 
DAVIDSLVAII. 6s: 


BEHIND THE GRANITE GATEWAY. By 


W. SCOTT KING. 3s. 6d. 


MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH. 


By ALICE CALDWELL HEGAN. Illustrated. 5s. 


NEAR RELATIONS. By Ave.ine SERGEANT. 
6s. 
NOT FOR CROWN OR SCEPTRE. By D. 


ALCOCK. © 6s. 


DWELLERS IN THE MIST. 


MACLEAN. 6s. 


LAUDER AND HER LOVERS. By Deas 


CROMARTY. 6s. 





By Frank T. 


By Mrs. DupeEney. 


By Norman 


New Uniform Edition of J. M. BARRIE’S Works. 


3s. 6d. each. 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 
AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 
WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE. 
MY LADY NICOTINE. 


New Uniform Edition we {AN MAGEE Works. 


3s. 6d. each 


BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 
KATE CARNEGIE. 

THE DAYS OF AULD LANG SYNE. 
AFTERWARDS. 


LADS’ LOVE. By S. R. Crockert. 


and Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. 


New 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


MACMILLAN & GO.’S LIST. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 
JUST SO STORIES FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN. 


With Illustrations by the Author, 





4to. 6s. 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. New Series. 


Crown 8vo. gilt tops, flat backs, 2s. net each. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. 


TENNYSON. 


By Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B. 





CHILDREN’S GARDENS. 


By the Hon. Mrs. EVELYN CECIL (Aticia AmuHERsT), Author 
of ‘‘A History of Gardening in England.” 


With Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 





HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


With Full-page and Vignette Illustrations by E. H. New. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 





By BENJAMIN KIDD. 
PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN 
CIVILISATION. 


Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 








SECOND EDITION REVISED. 
A COMMENTARY ON 
TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. 


ue Professor A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 





STUDIES IN “THE CARTESIAN 


PHILOSOPHY. 


By NORMAN SMITH, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


THE EMERGENCY BOOK. 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
THE ST. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION. 
For Instantaneous Reference 
In all Cases of Sudden Illness, Accident, or Emergency. 














Vanity Fair, of September 26th, says of the ‘‘ Emergency Book ” :— 

‘‘ Bvery house certainly ought to possess one of these ‘First Aids,’ which are 
constructed to hang on the wall in some prominent and accessible situation. By 
the intelligent use of this ‘Emergency Book’ much suffering and anxiety, and 
even irreparable loss, may be avoided in place of fruitless lamentation, while 
the wheels of the far-off doctor’s chariot seem to tarry endlessly in their coming.” 





There is no house, factory, or shop in the United Kingdom that can 
afford to be without a copy of the ‘‘ Emergency Book.” 





The price of the ‘‘Emergeney Book” is Three Shillings, boxed 


and delivered free. 


§3 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 





Publishing Offices : 


The First Biography of 


MISS MARIE CORELLI. 


Illustrated with Special eee ey Price 5s. 





THE ART OF BEING BEAUTIFUL. 


By S—— G——.° Price's. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, 
Fleet Street, E.C, 
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Mr. MURRAY’S List of New Books 





SOME XVIIIth CENTURY MEN 


OF LETTERS. Biographical Essays by the Rev. WHITWELL ELWIN, 
sometime Editor of the Quarterly Review. With a Memoir. Edited by his 
Son, Warwick ELwIn. 
Vol. IL.—MEMOIR OF MR. ELWIN—COWPER—LORD THURLOW. 
Vol. IIL—STERNE—FIELDING—GOLDSMITH — GRAY — BOSWELL— 
JOHNSON. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 
[ Just out. 





PHYSICIAN AND FRIEND. The 
Autobiography of Dr. Alexander Grant, F.R.C.S., and his Letters from the 
Marquis of Dalhousie. Edited by GEORGE SMITH, C.LE., LL.D., 
formerly India Correspondent of the 7Zmes, and [ditor of the Friend of India. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 1os. 6d. net. [Just out. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 


PRINCE BISMARCK. Derived from Visits to Friedrichsruh, Varzin, &c. 
By SIDNEY WHITMAN. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. [Ready next week. 


FISHING and SHOOTING. By Sypney 


BUXTON, M.P. With Illustrations by ArcHIBALD THORBURN. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 6d. net. [Just out. 


A NATURALIST IN INDIAN SEAS: 
or, Four Years with the Royal Indian Marine Survey Ship ‘‘ Investigator.” 
By A. ALCOCK, M.B., LL.D., F.R.S., Superintendent of the Indian 
Museum and Professor of Zoology in the Medical College of Bengal. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vp. 18s. net. [Ready next week. 


ASPECTS of the JEWISH QUES- 


TION. By “A QUARTERLY REVIEWER.” With Map. Demy 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


‘THE SAILING of the LONG-SHIPS, 
and other Poems. By HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of ‘‘ Admirals 
All,” “ The Island Race,” &c. Small crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Just.out, 


























Ready next week—a New Novel by 


MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 


entitled 


MOTH 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


AND RUST. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


A Monthly Record and Review. 
No. 400 for NOVEMBER. 








THE EDUCATION BILL. 
INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS UNDER THE EDUCATION 
BILL. 
THE POSITION OF ASSISTANT MISTRESSES IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
COUNTY COUNCIL SCHOLARSHIP SCHEMES. 
BOGUS DEGREES. 
THE GERMAN SCHOOL IN JOHANNESBURG. 
THE TEACHING OF GEOMETRY. W. J. Dobbs, M.A, 
THE SEPTEMBER LONDON MATRICULATION. 
MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING. Margaret Tuke. 
NOTES ON THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 
IRISH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION. 
A LITTLE PUPIL OF ST. DENIS. 
Price 6d.; per post, 8d. 


Offices: 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Elementary Applied Mechanics (F. Alexander and A. W. Thomson). 


Macmillan. 21s. ; 
Age and Old Age: a Handbook and Guide to the Care of Old Age in 
Health and in Disease (David Walsh). Everett and Co. 2s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 
Lay Sermons (Earl Russell). Burleigh. 2s. 6d. 
A Concise Bible Dictionary Based on the Cambridge Companion to 
the Bible. Clay. Is. net. 
The Founders of Christianity (Rev. James Cranbook. New Edition). 
Williams and Norgate. 35. 6d. 
The Religion of Plutarch: a Pagan Creed of Apostolic Times (John 


Oakesmith). Longmans. 5s. net. 
The Celtic Church in Britain and Ireland (Heinrich Zimmer). Nutt. 
35. 6d. net. 


Hail! Full of Grace (M. M. Loyola), 5s5.; An Apology for the 
Religious Orders (Saint Thomas Aquinas). 6s. net. Sands. 
The Death of Christ: Its Place and Interpretation in the New 
Testament (James Denney). Hodder and Stoughton. _ 6s. 

The Education of Christ (W. M. Ramsay). Hodder and Stoughton. 
2s. 6d. 

The Gospel MSS. (J. P. Holah). Brimley Johnson. Is. net. 

The Crown of Science : the Incarnation of God in Mankind (A. Morris 
Stewart. Third Edition). Melrose. 35. 6d. 

Faith Found in London: being a Relation of the Strange Adventures 
of Count Marco Caradori. Burns and Oates. 2s. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL. 
Two African Trips, with Notes and Suggestions on Big Game Pre- 


servation in Africa (Edward North Buxton). Stanford. 155. net. 
VERSE. 
Que Scripsi: a Book of Verse (Francis H. Butler). Sands. 5s. net. 
Some Songs and Verses (Edmund Waller). The Pear Tree Press. 55. 
The Collected Poems of Samuel Waddington. Bell. 5,5. net. 
A Hermit of Carmel and,Other Poems (George Santayana). Brimley 
Johnson. 6s. net. 
The Sonnets of a Platonist: a Sequence (Jesse Berridge). Brimley 
Johnson. 35. 6d. net. 


Australian Echoes, including the Corroboree and Other Poems (John 
Mathew). Melville and Mullen. 2s. 6d. net. 
In the Bush Shade (Henry Lambert). London: 5 Tudor Street. 
55. and 2s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Auto Da Fé and Other Essays. Longmans. 5s. 


Christmas, Its Origin and Associations (W. F. Dawson). Elliot 


Stock. Ios. 6d. net. 
Encyclopzedic Dictionary, The (Part I.). Cassell. 6d. net. 
Iris (Arthur W. Pinero).. Heinemann. Is. 6d. 


Labour and Capital (Edited by John P. Peters). Putnams. 6s. 

Land Defence, The Principles of, and their Application to the Con- 
ditions of To-day (Captain H. IF. Thuillier), Longmans, 
12s. 6d. net. 

Latter Day Parables (Courtenay Thorpe). Brimley Johnson. 

Life and Love Letters, The, of a Dwarf: being the Memoirs of the 
Celebrated Dwarf Joseph Boruwlaski (Written by Himself. 
Edited by H. R. Heatley). Isbister. 35. 6d. net. 

Old Cookery Books and Ancient Cuisine (W. Carew Hazlitt. Popular 
Edition). Stock. Is. 6d. net. 

**(ueen Cookery Books, The” :—Series XI: Bread, Cakes, and 
Biscuits. Horace Cox. Is. 

Reminiscences of the late Thomas Assheton Smith, Esq. (Sir John"E. 
Eardley-Wilmot, Bart. Sixth Edition). Everett and Co. 6s. 

Shakespeare Cyclopedia, The, and New Glossary (John Phin). 
Kegan Paul. 6s. 

Social Germany in Luther’s Time: Being the Memoirs of Bartholo- 
mew Sastron (Translated by Albert D. Vandam). Constable. 


7s. Od. net. 

Tolstoi as Man and Artist: with an Essay on Dostoievski (Dmitri 
Merejkowski). Constable. 6s. net. 

War, The Moral Damage of (Walter Walsh). Brimley Johnson. 
35..6d. net. . 


Ziffern-Grammatik welche mit Hilfe der Worterbiicher ein mechanisches 
Ubersetzen aus einer Sprache in alle anderen erméglicht. 
(Von Wilhelm L. Rieger), Graz: Verlagsbuchhandlung 
CLV Lid wml. A. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER :—The Empire Review, 
Is. ; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6d. ; The Fortnightly Review, 
2s. 6d. ; The School World, 6d. ; S. Nicholas, 1s. ; The Century 
Illustrated, 1s. 4d. ; Longman’s Magazine, 6d. ; The Journal got 
Theological Studies, 3s. 6¢.; Temple Bar, 1s, ; Macmillan’s 
Magazine, Is.; The Windsor Magazine, 6da.; The English 
Illustrated Magazine, 6d. ; The House, 6¢.; The Nineteenth 
Century, 2s. 6¢.; The Contemporary Review, 2s. 6d.; The 
National Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Monthly Review, 2s. 6d. 3; Revue 
des Deux Mondes, 3f. ; La Revue (Ancienne Revue des Revues), 
1f.30; Mercure de France, 2f.25; Lippincott’s, 25c.; Das 
Litterarische Echo, M.4; The Punjab Educational Journal 
(August), 4 rupees ; Deutsche Rundschau, M.1 ; Baily’s Maga- 
zine of Sports and Pastimes, Is. ; The Agnostic Annual, 6d. ; 
The United Service Magazine, 2s. ; The Strand Magazine, 6d. ; 
The Sunday Strand, 6d. ; The Captain, 6d. ; The Wide World 
Magazine, 6d. ; The Sunday Magazine, 6a. ; Good Words, 6d. ; 
Parents’ Review, 6a. ; The Connoisseur, 1s.; The Musical 
Times, 4d. ; Crampton’s Magazine, 6d.; The Antiquary, 6d. ; 
The Genealogical Magazine, 1s. ; The Shrine, 1s.; The Geo- 
graphical Journal, 2s.; The Law Magazine and Review, 5s. ; 
Current Literature, 25¢. 
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Practical Handbooks 


PUBLISHED BY 


L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, London. 


Aquaria, Book of. A Practical Guide to the Construction, 
Arrangement and Management of Freshwater and Marine Aquaria ; containing 
Full Information as to the Plants, Weeds, Fish, Molluscs, Insects, &c., How 
and Where to Obtain Them, and How to Keep Them in Health. By Rev. 
GreEGorY C. BarEeMaNn, A.K.C., and Recinatp A. R. BENNETT, B.A. 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 5s. 6d., by post ss. rod. 


Autograph Collecting: A Practical Manual for Amateurs and 
Historical Students, containing ample information on the Selection and 
Arrangement of Autographs, the Detection of Forged Specimens, &c., &c., to 
which are added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, and an 
extensive Valuation Table of Autographs worth coliecting. By Henry T. 
sige M.D., L.R.C.P., &c. In leatherette gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 
7s. ted, 


Bookbinding for Amateurs : Being Descriptions of the various 
Tools and Appliances Required, and Minute Instructions for their Effective 
Use. By W. J. E. Crane. Illustrated with 156 Engravings. In cloth gilt, 
price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. gd. 


Cactus Culture for Amateurs: Being Descriptions of the 
various Cactuses grown in this country; with Full and Practical Instructions 
for their Successful Cultivation. By W. Warson, Assistant Curator of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. New Edition. Profusely illustrated. In cloth 
gilt, price 5s , by post 5s. 4d. 

Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, a Guide to the, 
in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, 
with their value. By the late Coroner, W. Stewart THORBURN. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged by H. A. Grurzer, F.S.A. Illustrated. In 
cloth gilt, price ros. 6d., by post tos. rod. 


Dogs, Breaking and Training: Being Concise Directions for 
the proper Education of Dogs, both for the Field and for Companions. Second 
Edition, By “ PATHFINDER.” With Chapters by Hucu Datziet. _ Illus- 
trated. Incloth gilt, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


Dragonflies, British. Being an Exhaustive Treatise on our 
Native Odonata ; Their Co'lection, Classification, and Preservation. By W. J. 
Lucas, B.A. Very fully Illustrated with 27 Plates, Illustrating 39 Species, 
exquisitely printed in Colour, and numerous Black-and-White Engravings. 
In cloth gilt, price 31s, 6d., by post 32s. 


Engravings and their Value. Containing a Dictionary of 
all the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By J. H. Stater. Third 
Edition. Revised with an appendix and illustrations, and with latest Prices at 
Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price r5s., by post rss. 5d. 


Ferns, The Book of Choice: for the Garden, Conservatory, 
and Stove. Describing the best and most striking Ferns and Selaginellas, and 
giving explicit directions for their Cultivation, the formation of Rockeries, the 
arrangement of Ferneries, &c. By GrorGE SCHNEIDER. With numerous 
Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. In 3 vols. large post 4to. Cloth gilt, 
price 43 3s., by post 43 5s. 

Gardening, the Book of. A Handbook of Horticulture. By 
well-known Specialists, including J. M. Abbott, W. G. Baker, Charles Bennett, 
H. J. Chapman, James Douglas, Charles Friedrich, A. Griessen, F. M. Mark, 
Trevor Monmouth, G, Schneider, Mortimer Thorn, J. J. Willis, and Alan 
Wynne. Edited by W. D. Drury (Author of ‘‘ Home Gardening,” ‘‘ Insects 
Injurious to Fruit,” ‘‘ Popular Bulb Culture,” &c.). Very fully Illustrated. 
1 vol. demy 8vo., about 1,200 pp., price 16s., by post 16s. od. 


Greenhouse Construction and Heating. Containing Full 
Descriptions of the Various Kinds of Greenhouses, Stove Houses, Forcing 
Houses, Pits and Frames, with Directions for their Construction; and also 
Descriptions of the Different types of Boilers, Pipes, and Heating Apparatus 
generally, with Instructions for Fixing the Same. By B.C. RavENSCROFT. 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. gd. 


Greenhouse Management for Amateurs. The Best 
Greenhouses and Frames, and How to Build and Heat them, Illustrated 
Descripsions of the most suitable Plants, with general and Special Cultural 
Directions, and all necessary information for the Guidance of the Amateur. 
By W. J. May. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Magnificently 
illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 5s., by post 5s. 4d. 


Library Manual, The. A Guide to the Formation of a 
Library. and the Values of Rare and Standard Books. By J. H. Srater, 
Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. Revised and Gieatly Enlarged. In cloth 
gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 

Patience, Games of, for one or more Players. How to Play 
173 different Games of Patience. By M. Wuirmore Jones. Illustrated. 
Series I. 39 games; Series II. 34 games ; Series III. 33 games; Series IV. 
37 games ; Series V. 30 games. Each, in paper, 1s., by post 1s. 2d. The five 
bound together, in cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. In full leather, solid gilt 
edges, ios. 6d., by post 11s. 6d. 


Photographic Printing Processes, Popular. A Practical 
Guide to Printing with Gelatino-Chloride, Artigue, Platinotype, Carbon, 
Bromide, Collodio-Chloride, Bichromated Gum, and other Sensitised Papers. 
By H. Macrean, F.R.P.S. Illustrated. Jn cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by 
post 2s, tod. 


Postage Stamps of Europe, The Adhesive: A Practical 
Guide to their Collection, Identification, and Classification- Especially 
designed for the use of those commencing the Study. By W. A. S. Wrsvopy. 
Beautifully Illustrated. In 2 vols. price 15s. net, by post 15s. 6d. (Vol. I. 
A-I; Vol. II. 1-Z.) 

Sporting Books, Ulustrated. A Descriptive Survey of a 
Collection of English Illustrated Works of a Sporting and Racy Character, 
with an Appendix of Prints relating to Sports of the Field. The whole 
valued by reference to Average Auction Prices. By J. H. Stater, Author 
of ‘‘ Library Manual,” “‘ Engravings and Their Value,” &c. In cloth gilt, 
price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 


Taxidermy, Practical. A Manual of Instruction to the 
Amateur in Collecting, Preserving, and Setting-up Natural History Speci- 
mens of all kinds. With Examples and Working Diagrams. By Montacu 
Browne, F.Z.S., Curator of Leicester Museum. Second Edition, In cloth 
gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 

War Medals and Decorations. A Manual for Collectors, 
with some account of Civil Rewards for Valour. By D. Hasrtincs Irwin. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. Beautifully Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 
12s. €d., by post 12s. rod. i 

Whist, Bridge: Its Whys and Wherefores. The game taught by 
Reason instead of by Rule, on the same popular lines as ‘‘ Scientific Whist ” and 
“Solo Whist,” and by the same author, C. J. MELRosE. With Illustrative 
Hands printed in Colours. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s, rod. ; in half 
leather, gilt top, 5s. 6d., by post 6s. 

Whist, Solo: Its Whys and Wherefores. A Progressive and Clear 
Method of Explanation and Illustration of the Game, and how to Play it 
Successtuily. With Jllustrative Hands printed in Cclours. By C. J. 
ME LrRosE. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. rod. ; in half leather, gilt 
top, ss. 6d., by post 6s. 

Workshop Makeshifts. Being a Collection of Practical Hints 
and Suggestions for the use of Amateur Workers in Wood and Metal. By 
H. J. S. Cassatt, Fully Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 2s, 6d., by post 2s. od. 











MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


CHRISTMAS LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





Small folio, £3 3s. net. 


THE ART OF WALTER CRANE. 


By P. G. KONODY. With 24 Coloured Plates, 8 Photogravures, and 
1so other Illustrations representing all sides of the Artist's Work. With Cover 
Title-page, and End Papers specially designed by the Artist. 


te Also tco Large-Paper Copies on Arnold Hand-made Paper. 
printed in red and black throughout, £6 €s. net. 


“A charming and sumptuous book.” —Westminster Gazette. 


Crown folio, 


Fcap. folio, 2 2s, net. 


FRANS HALS. By the Rev. G. S. 


DAVIES, M.A. With 12 Photogravure Plates and 45 other Illustrations. 


“Tt is by far the best took on Frans Hals which exists in English and probably 
the most comprehensive that exists in any language.” —Times. 

‘““ Mr. Davies’s large and handsome volume does at last full justice to the Haarlem 
painter. Indeed, nothing approaching it in completeness has yet been published. 
naan The author knows his subject through and through.” —Standard. 





Ready Immediately. 
NEW WORK BY MR. J. HOLLAND ROSE. 


CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLU- 


TION. Edited, with Introduction, Notes and Appendices, by JOHN 
HOLLAND ROSE, M.A., Author of the ‘‘ Life of Napoleon I.” In 3 vols 
post 8vo. 21s, net. With numerous Illustrations and Portraits from Contem- 
porary Paintings and Engravings. 





Second Edition. Two vols. large post 8vo. 18s. net. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. I[n- 


cluding New Materials from the British Official Records. By JOHN 
HOLLAND ROSE, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
With many Maps and Plans and numerous Illustrations from contemporary 
paintings, rare prints and engravings, medals, &c. ; also a Facsimile Letter of 
Napoleon. 

“To say that Mr. J. Rose has written the best life of Napoleon yet published 


is but faint praise, far less than he deserves, often as the task has been attempted.” 
Times. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A.. 


By Lord RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, F.S.A. With 2 Photo-- 
gravure Plates and about go other Iilustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


This volume contains reproductions of a number of pictures which have never 
been photographed before, and are only known (if at all) through engravings. 





‘*Than Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower none is better equipped to write a life - 
of Sir Joshua. For he has not merely ample leisure and the personal friendship 
of the owners of some of the painter’ best pictures, but fine taste and intimate 
knowledge of the various branches of art. He has assuredly produced a delightfw!4 
book, brimful of facts, clear in expression, restrained and sane in judgment.” 

Morning Post. 





SECOND SERIES. Small 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE STUDY AND CRITICISM OF 


ITALIAN ART. By BERNHARD BERENSON. With . 
42 Illustrations. 

Contents.—Alessio Baldcvinetti—The Caen Sposalizio—An Unpublished Master- - 
piece by Filippino Lippi—An Altarpiece by Girolamo da Cremona—The Drawings 
of Andrea Mantegna—The British Museum ‘‘ Raphael’ Cartoon—A Word for - 
Renaissance Churches—Certain Unrecognised Paintings by Masolino— Rudiments 
of Connoisseurship. 


Second Series. 


Imperial 8vo. 21s. net. 


FRA ANGELICO. By Lancton Dotctas.. 


New Edition, Revised, with 6 Photogravure Plates and 67 other Illustrations. , 


‘* This book is a model of sound and independent judgment, and a good book in 
every way. —Tz7es. 





Post 8vo. 5s net. 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES.. 
By ROBERT C. WITT. With 35 Illustrations. 


‘Mr. Witt sets forth all the grounds of art-criticism for the mere spectator, 
whereby a real'y intelligent enjoyment of a good picture may replace the con- 
ventional admiration which is so apt to produce the familiar ailment known as . 
the ‘gallery headache’ ...the careful reading of Mr. Witt’s admirable book 
should for ever dispel this melancholy state of mind, and one would gladly make 
it the indispensable preliminary to a continental tour. The usefulness of the 
book is doubled by the excellent photographs of a judicious selection of really 
great pictures, from Giotto and Van Eyck through Raphael, Rembrandt and‘ 
Velasquez to Corot and Mr. Whistler, with which its teachings are preva r : 

lot. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE ENDYMION SERIES. 
SHELLEY’S POEMS. Illustrated and 


Decorated by ROBERT ANNING BELL. With an Introduction by 
Professor WALTER RALEIGH, M.A. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


*,.* Also a tall Paper Edition on Japanese Vellum, 125 copies only, 21s. net. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, 
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A PORTION OF THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE REV. WALTER 
A. ERRINGTON. AND A SELECTION FROM THE LIBRARY OF 
H. J. GURDON-REBOW, Eso. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13. Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, November 17, at x o’clock precisely, valuable 
BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including a portion of the Library of the Rev. 
Walter A. Errington—a Portion of the valuable Library of a gentleman—anda 
Selection from the Library of Hector John Gurdon Rebow, Esq., comprising a 
number of -Incunabula—Early Printed Books with Woodcuts—a MS. Missal of 
Bursfeld use—MSS. of the Psalter, R. Lully Glanville—Two Books from the 
Library of Dr. Jobn Dee, the Astrologer, and other old and rare English and 
Foreign Books—a fine copy of the Third Folio Shakespeare—scarce Pamphlets of 
the Seventeenth Century, and Standard Modern Books in the various branches of 
literature, 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





A SMALL COLLECTION OF BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, November 18, at 1 o'clock precisely, a small 
‘Collection of BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including Incunabula and other fine 
Specimens of the Early Continental Presses— Books relating to America—Liturgical 
Literature—Woodcut Books and Books printed on Vellum—Old Herbals—Works 
on Gardening—lItalian and French Literature. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





‘THE VALUABLE SERIES OF ROMAN COINS, THE PROPERTY OF 
M. E. BIZOT. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, November ro, and Two Following Days, at 

zt o'clock precisely, the important Series of ROMAN COINS, in Gold, Silver, and 

Bronze, the property of M E. Bizot, Keeper of the local Museum at Vienne (Isére). 

May be viewed two-days prior. Catalogues, illustrated with 1x autotype plates, 
«may be had, price 1s. each. 


HODGSON & CO,, 


AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


(Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate 
or other purposes. 


AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809. 








H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UnicopE and A BC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 





LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON. 
BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER’S 
NEW REMAINDER CATALOGUE for 1902-3 


Now Ready. Post free on application. 


‘WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 





O BOOK-BUYERS AND LIBRARIANS OF 

FREE LIBRARIES.—The December Catalogue of Valuable Second-hand 

Works and New Remainders offered at Prices greatly reduced is now ready, and 

will be sent post free upon application to W. H. Smiru & Son, Library Depart- 
‘ment, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 





EECHMONT, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—The Rev. 


C. D. L. BODE has just removed his PREPARATORY SCHOOL from 
Yarlet Hall, near Stafford, to Beechmont, near Sevenoaks. Prospectus on 
application. 





¢( \LD MEZZOTINT ENGRAVINGS.—For disposal 


privately, a number of old engravings, chiefly ladies’ portraits of the 
Reynolds school and coloured prints of the same period, all in good condition and 
genuine, May be seen by appointment but cannot be sent on approval. Write 
“* Engravings,” c/o WILLINGS, 162 Piccadilly, London, W. 





THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF 
SHORTHAND and JOURNALISM 


For the preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as 


PRIVATE SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND WRITERS & JOURNALISTS. 
Principal, OL1veR McEwan. 
‘*The greatest living authority on shorthand.”—Lloyds News, 


Address; 22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 
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LEICESTER SQUARE. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, ‘OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 








QUEEN’S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


EVERY SUNDAY, at 3.30. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. ArTHUR W. Payne. 
Tickets 6d. to 3s. Admission Free. R. Newman, Manager. 





QUEEN’S HALL. SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


SATURDAY NEXT, NOVEMBER 8th, at 3. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 


Conductor—Emit Paur. 
Vocalist—Miss Muriet Foster. 
Solo Violin—Mons. Ysave. 


Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s. (reserved); 2s. 6d., and rs. (unreserved), of ROBERT 
Newman, Manager, Queen’s Hall. 


PUBLIC | 
OPINION. 








The only paper which contains a précis 
of the world’s press. 


Special Article this week : 


The Rev. CANON BARNETT. 


Price 2d. weekly. 





Office?) 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, HLEET STREET, EC. 








LA REVUE 
(Amcienne REWYVUE DES REWYVUES). 


24 Numéros par an. 
Richement tllustrés. 


Un Numéro spécimen 
SUR DEMANDE. 


XIIe ANNEE. 








Peu de mots, beaucoup didées. Directeur: JEAN FINOT. 





Au prix de 24 fr., on a un abonnement d’wz aa pour LA REVUE, RICcHEMENT 
ILLUSTREE. 

“* Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALEx. Dumas Fits), car ‘LA REVUE 
est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus intéressantes, les 
plus passionnantes” (FRANCISQUE SaRcEy); ‘‘rien n’est plus utile que ce résumé 
de l’esprit humain” (E. Zora); ‘‘elle a conquis une situation brillante et pré- 
pondérante parmi les grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres ” (Les Débats). 

_ La Revue parait Ze rer e¢ Ze 15 de chaque mois et ne publie que des articles 
inédits signés par les plus grands noms francais et étrangers. 

La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus dans les 
périodiques Gu monde entier, caricatures politiques, des vontans et 
nouvelles, derniéres inventions et découvertes, etc. etc. 

La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie de & gros 
volumes, ornés d’environ 1500 gravures et contenant plus de 400 articles, études, 
nouvelles, romans, etc. 

Les Abonnés regoivent de nombreuses primes de valeur. 
Spectus.) 

On s’abonne sans frais dans tous les bureaux de poste dela France et de |’étrangers 
chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans Jes bureaux de La Revue. 


(Demander nos Pro- 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 











NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
{8 Oy ab Lassa 
One Year ... irr 'S'P ates Sian atl <1 
flalf Year... eR OLA a Laem oats 2 
Quarter Year cr 0) Senay fmt 6) aes cou OL mee, 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher woud be glad to be in- 
formed immediately. 


8 November, 1902 
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Che Imperial. 


A £4 Work for a Preliminary 5s. 








A GOOD DICTIONARY IS A REFERENCE 
LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 


The best and cheapest complete English Dictionary 
in the market is the IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 
Edited by Dr. ANNANDALE. 


It is fully Illustrated with beautiful Plates, and 
contains 233,000 References. 


If you do not know it already, send to the Office 
of the SATURDAY ReEviEW for Specimen Pages and 
further particulars; if you do know it, order a copy 
on the Form below. 


ORDER FORM. 
To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘*THE 
IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which I enclose initial 
payment of 5s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months. 
I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are com- 
plete. 

STP IR somnpodtignssocbscoad ogeneGaGotoadot aos aogang souanG 


Address 


CONOR e meee ee eee meee se nes eres seeesessseseeeseresssese 


POPC OOF a Dee reser eee eseeererE eee. eeEeeeODEDOEE DEED 





DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. THE KING. 


‘Dear Srr,—I have had the honour of submitting your letter to the King, and 
am commanded by His: Majesty, in reply, to thank you for the copy of the new 
edition, so well got up, of ‘London and Environs,’ which you have transmitted 
for His Majesty’s acceptance. 


**R, Darlington, Esq., F.R.G.S. 


“Yours faithfully, 
“ KNOLLYS. 


** Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides.”"—London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
4s. each. Illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
The Isle of Wight. The Channel Islands. 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 

Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harleeh, Portmadoe, Criecieth, Pwllheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. 

Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. 

Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. 

Falmouth, Penzance, Land’s End, Seilly Islands. 





** A brilliant book.”—The Times. “ Particularly good.”—Academy 
** The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverfool Daily Post. 
“Tt very emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s.3; 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDO AND ENVIRONS. 
fr eh la ee ese selon one By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
ds. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the World. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
Paris & NEw YorK: BRENTANO’S, 

The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers, 


THE 


CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS 
OF SOUTH AFRICA, 


LIMITED. 


SHARE CAPITAL: 





Ordinary = - - £2,000,000 
Preference = = = £1,250,000 
First Mortgage Debentures £450,000 





HeEapD OFFICE 8 OLtp Jewry, Lonpon,. E.C. 


® 


BRANCH OFFICES PaRIs ; JOHANNESBURG. 


Chairman, LORD HARRIS. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Ordinary 
General Meeting of the Consolidated Gold 
Fields of South Africa, Limited, will be held at the 
City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
on Wednesday, November 12th, 1goz, at noon. 

The Report of the Directors for the year ending 
June 30th, 1902, states that the realised net profit 
on the operations of the Company, after deducting 
Debenture Interest and all outgoings, shows a balance 
to credit of £893,585 1s. 3d., out of which the divi- 
dend on the Preference Shares, taxes, and a further 
estimated amount in respect of losses due to the war, 
have been provided, leaving £663,721 16s. 6d., which, 
with the amount brought forward from the last year, 
viz., 41,512,205 rs. 7d., is available for dividends. 

At the Annual General Meeting of Shareholders, 
which will be held on the 12th proximo, the Directors 
will recommend that a cash dividend at the rate of 
25 per cent. per annum, free of income tax, be paid on 
the 2,000,000 Ordinary Shares, amounting to £500,000, 
leaving £1,675,927 8s. 1d. to be carried forward to the 
credit of the current year’s Profit and Loss Account. 

In addition to the foregoing realised profit, the 
Company’s Share Investments (apart from any appre- 
ciation in value on properties and ventures) show on 
current market prices a further large unrealised profit. 

The Report and Accounts will be in the hands of the 
Shareholders on Monday, November 3rd. 

Copies of the Report, containing full information as 
to the Company’s position, Balance-Sheet and Accounts, 
and Reports by the Joint Managers and Superintend- 
ing Engineer, have been issued to Shareholders, and 
application for Copies can be made at the Company’s 
Offices in London and Paris. 


By Order, 
JAMES C.. PRINSEP, 
H. L. SAPTE, 


Joint Secretaries. 


November ist, 1902. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
SIR HORACE RUMBOLD’S 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
formerly British Ambassador at Vienna. 2 vols. With Portrait. 25s. net. 


MorninG Post.—‘' Lvery chapter of this notable book abounds in 
graphic sketches of famous men.” 

STANDARD.—‘“‘ Our late Ambassador at Vienna, by the two volumes 
published to-day, has added to the gaiety of nations. His capital 
stories, pointedly told, his penetrating observations upon European 
Courts and soctety, and the side-lights on history, with which the 
volume abounds, are very far from leaving trifling impressions behind 
then.” 








** You reach the end and wish he’d just begun. 
This Brook of laughter in a Field of fun.”—PUNCH. 


MR. CHARLES BROOKFIELD’S 
RANDOM REMINISCENCES. 


By CHARLES H. BROOKFIELD. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 

Times.—‘‘ Mr. Brookfield is famous as a story-teller, and he puts 
his anecdotes into print with almost as much point as he relates them 
by word of mouth.” 

ST. JAMES’s GAZETTE.—‘‘ For genuine entertainment of the most 
varied and coniprehenstve kind tt would be hard to equal Mr. Brook- 
field’s Reminiscences.” * 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘* Allogether ‘ Brookie.’ ” 


THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND. 
By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

MORNING ADVERTISER.—‘‘ Vo one of <tntelligence can read it 
wethout pleasure and profit as well.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.— ‘* We cordially congratulate Mr. Peel on a 
valuable contribution to modern political history.” 

MorRNING Post.—‘‘ Mr. Peel does a public service, for his volume 
fills a remarkable gap in English literature.” 


THE FORESTS OF UPPER INDIA AND 
THEIR INHABITANTS. 


3y THOMAS W. WEBBER, late Forest Surveyor for the North-West Provinces, 
and Deputy Conservator of Forests in the Central Provinces and Gorakhpur. 
Demy 8vo, with Maps, ras. 6d. net. 


LONDON !BIRDS. 


By T. DIGBY PIGOTT, C.B. With Photogravure Illustrations. 
NEW EDITION. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ST. JAMES’s GAZETTE.—‘‘ A delightful work. With admirable 
2llustrations.” 














NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE EXPLORATION of the CAUCASUS. 


By D. W. FRESHFIELD, lately President of the Alpine Club. With Numerous 
Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. post 4to. 21s. net. 


NEW SERIES OF NAVAL AND MILITARY BIOGRAPHIES. 


MY ADVENTURES DURING THE LATE 
WAR, 1804-1814. 


3y DONAT H. O'BRIEN, Captain, R.N. With Photogravure Illustrations. 
Handsomely bound, 7s. 6d. 


LETTERS OF AN ACTRESS. 


Cloth, 6s. 
MORNING LEADER.—‘‘ A very clever and amusing book.” 
YORKSHIRE Post.—‘‘ IVe think thts book ts the work of an actress ; 
there ts an unmistakeable flavour of the genuine article about the 
letters.” 











NEW NOVELS. 
MR. RICHARD BAGOT’S 
DONNA DIANA. 
By RICHARD BAGOT, Author of ‘‘ Casting of Nets.” 6s. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ A brilliant and charming romance.” 
TIMEs. —‘‘ The book, for many reasons, ts a@ fine one.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH. ‘‘ Mr, Bagot tells his story admirably.” 
YORKSHIRE Post.—‘‘ Zhe book zs one that proves how steadily 
Mr. Bagot’s reputation 7s advancing.” 
WINIFRED AND THE STOCKBROKER. 
sy CHARLES EDDY. 3s. ed. 
DAILY ExprREss.—‘‘ A merry little story of the Stock Exchange 


and love which will provide a capital evening’s amusement for the 
weary stockbroker—or the weary anybody else.” 


THE THOUSAND EUGENIAS. 


By Mrs. A. SIDGWICK, Author of ‘‘ Cynthia’s Way,” &c. 6s, 


DULCINEA. A Sporting Novel. 
By EYRE HUSSEY. 6s. 
SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH.—‘‘ 4 book to be commended to the jaded 
reader in search of invigoration and refreshment.” 


AN AMATEUR PROVIDENCE: 


By CHRISTINE SETON. 6s. 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 








MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


PINTORICCHIO 


(Bernardino di Betto of Perugia), 


His Life, Work, and Times. 
By CORRADO RICCI. Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDs. 


With 15 Plates in Colour, 6 in Photogravure, and many other Full-page and Text 
Illustrations, 1x vol. large imperial 4to. £5 5s. net. 


WILLIAM HOGARTH. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. 


With an Introduction on Hogarth’s Workmanship by Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
With 78 Plates, large imperial 4to. 45 5s. net. 


%4* Also 80 Sets with Duplicate Plates on India paper, 410 10s. net ; and 30 
Sets with Triplicate Plates on Japanese and on India Paper. £21 net, all sold. 


THROUGH THE HEART of PATAGONIA. 


By HESKETH PRICHARD, 


Author of ‘Where Black rules White—Hayti.” With 20 Illustrations (some in 
Colour) from Drawings by J. G. Mivvats, and a large number of Illustratians 
from Photographs, 1 vol. 41 rs. net. 


TWO ON THEIR TRAVELS. 


By ETHEL COLQUHOUN. 


Profusely Illustrated in Colour and Black and White from Original Sketches by 
the Authoress. 1 vol. 10s. net. 


The Morning Post.—‘‘ Her sketches with pen and pencil are as lively and genial 
as they are spontaneous and unsophisticated.” 


DOWN THE ORINOCO IN A CANOE. 


By SENOR PEREZ TRIANA. 
With an Introduction by R. B. CuNNINGHAME GRAHAM, and a Map. 


The Timzes.—‘‘ Sefior Triana writes well, and his narrative of his trip is that of a 
modest, observant, nature-loving traveller.” 


JEANNE D’ARC, Maid of Orleans, 
DELIVERER OF FRANCE. 


Being the Story of her Life, her Achievements, and her Death, as attested on 
oath, and set forth in the original documents. 


Edited by T. DOUGLAS MURRAY, 
With I)lustrations and a Map, 1 vol. 15s. net ; postage, sd. 


The Tizzes.—‘‘ Mr. Douglas Murray has done his best to show Jeanne in her 
true colours. Whoever wishes to understand the Maid will find this book his 
most satisfactory resource.” 


CECIL ALDIN’S NEW BOOK. 


A DOG DAY. 


28 Coloured Lithographs. By CECIL ALDIN. 
Text by WALTER EMANUEL. 55. 
Punch.—‘‘ The drawings exceptionally life-like and charming, the letterpress a 
model of wise humour.” 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES. 
MRS. CRADDOCK. 


By W. S. MAUGHAM, Author of “‘’Liza of Lambeth.” 


DONOVAN PASHA, 


And Some People of Egypt. 
By Sir GILBERT PARKER. 


The 7imes.—‘ The stories are strong in the right sense. They have vitality. 
The imagination behind them is virile. The people live, and they move in an actual 
atmosphere.” 


THE SHEEPSTEALERS. 
By VIOLET JACOB. [Second Impression. 


The Sfectator.—‘‘ The emergence of a book so fresh, so original, and so whole-~ 
some as ‘ The Sheepstealers’ is peculiarly welcome. We can cordially recommend 
Miss Jacob’s powerful and engrossing romance. Her style is excellent—lucid, 
natural, unaffected.” 


CAPTAIN MACKLIN. 
BY RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


The Daily Chronicle.—“ Buy Mr. Harding Davis’s book, and you will thoroughly 
enjoy yourselves.” 


THE CONQUEST OF ROME. 


By MATILDF SERAO, Author of *‘ The Land of Cockayne.” 


THE HOUSEWIVES OF EDENRISE. 
By FLORENCE POPHAM. 


The Sketch,—‘‘ The author is more than a polished writer; she is a clever 
observer, a woman of original mind, and, above all, a real humorist. I do not 
know of any other living writer whose style so nearly approaches that of Charlotte 


Bronté.” 
MOTHER EARTH. 


By FRANCES HARROD, Author of “ The Hidden Model.” 
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NOTE SOR SSD TE Wa Erte 


All interest in the debates on the Education Bill has 
died out on the resort to closure by compartments. 
That the step was necessary we have no doubt what- 
ever ; nor can we pretend to any great regret at the loss 
of a certain amount of projected Parliamentary oratory. 
A speech in the House of Commons is seldom a thing 
to be missed. The Unionists who voted in favour of 
payiog the travelling expenses, subject to the Council’s 
discretion, of members of the education committees had, 
in our view, a good deal to say for themselves. But 
interest centres now in that most infelicitous Kenyon- 
Slaney business. It is amazing that politicians and 
newspapers can make. so many mistakes about it. A 
common point with apologists of the amendment is that 
the Church should not shrink from lay intervention in 
religious education. It is not lay intervention that 
churchmen object to, but anti-religious intervention. 
Had the control of religious education been vested in 
the four denominational managers, with a proviso that 
three of them must be laymen, no one would have 
objected. But we do object to the possibility, and in 
numberless places the great probability, of installing as 
directors of religious teaching men whose object will be 
to make religious teaching of no effect. Thisis agreat 
principle. Anyone who professes to care for religious 
education and accepts the Kenyon-Slaney amendment, 
as it now stands, is either very foolish or very 
dishonest. 


The closure scheme was iritroduced on Tuesday night. 
It is to be applicable to further proceedings in committee 
and on report and includes those on the financial re- 
solutions connected with them. In the division the 
numbers for the motion were 222 and against 103, a 
majority of 119. Under the scheme adopted the report 
stage on the Bill is to be concluded by Friday, 28 Novem- 
ber. The speeches were of the usual character: regret for 
and insistence on the necessity of the closure on. the 
part of the Government ; the Opposition with not much 








to say except that they object to the Education Bill; 
which was already sufficiently well known. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman made his usual contribution that 
there was ‘‘no mandate” for the Bill. Mr. Chamberlain 
made an unfortunate reference to the demonstration 
which is being prepared in his honour at Birmingham. 
We agree with Mr. Asquith that the reference ought 
never to have been made. 


The best thing of its sort—‘‘the nether-fire sort ’— 
in the debate, in any debate of late, was probably Mr. 
Healey’s speech. There was fierce conviction in his 
declaration that he would not purchase Home Rule 
itself at the price of the salvation of the humblest child 
in Ireland. ‘Mr. David Plunkett too could have said a 
thing of this sort without laying himself open to ridicule 
covert if not expressed; so too could Lord Hugh Cecil; 
but we can scarcely think of any others. There was 
the usual spice of vitriolic wit in this speech. Lord 
Rosebery was ‘‘a nice man to go tiger-hunting with”: 
it was almost as pleasant as his old chief’s description 
of the amiable Mr. McCarthy as ‘‘anice old gentleman 
for a tea party” 


Mr. Balfour’s speech at the Guildhall was without 
features; as free from blazing indiscretions as from 
weighty announcements, and after a war it is just 
as well that nothing critical was heard or expected. 
On the Education Bill he was mildly facetious, on 
foreign affairs he was smilingly sanguine. The 
Japanese alliance was admirable, the Chinese treaty 
was admirable, the prospects in South Africa were 
admirable, the European concert was an admirable 
guarantee of peace. We are dwelling, it seems, in one of 
the Fortunate Islands. We should perhaps feel gratitude 
to Mr. Balfour for expatiating on this tame Paradise; but 
somehow optimism from Mr. Balfour is not optimism 
indeed. The news that full surely all is blooming comes 
with less conviction from the ‘‘ good easy man” ; and 
we should have liked to know that Mr. Balfour had 
included in his purview of the general situation the 
states of America. On one subject Mr Balfour was 
as admirable as he thought everything else. The 
amount of imaginative nonsense which the Kaiser’s 
visit has stimulated is unprecedented. Even the 
accounts of the birds in the turnips and the luncheon 
in the marquee are preferable to the pretended acquaint- 
ance with the discussions in the Cabinet. The German 
press at any rate has shown prompt appreciation of 
Mr. Balfour’s common sense and good manners, 
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Even the English papers have been supported by the 
French in the extravagance of the interpretation of the 
German Emperor’s visit. In the tortuous course of his 
policy he has had ‘‘an interview with Mr. Chamberlain 
near Sandringham church” where between them they 
decided on the partition of a continent or two. The 
line of the inferences has been given by the approach- 
ing visit of the King of Portugal. It is undeniably 
true that the Portuguese possessions in South Africa, 
small as they are in comparison, are of real importance 
to both Germany and Britain. They are wedged 
strangely between German and British possessions and 
to some extent prevent expansion. Especially the 
importance of Delagoa, which had always great poten- 
tial value, has steadily grown since Mr. Gladstone, 
with characteristically short-sighted parsimony, refused 
to buy it when it was offered for a pittance. But there 
is no suggestion, as the intriguing instinct of the 
French press infers, of putting up the King of Portugal 
as a prize to test the competitive influence of the King 
and the German Emperor—between the beats. The 
idea ‘should tickle the Hohenzollern and even the 
German sense of humour. 


The interview which Mr. Chamberlain gave to the 
Boer Generals before his departure has strained a good 
deal the imaginative capacity of the public. One paper, 
however, has got behind the scenes and made the great 
discovery that the welfare of the Boers was discussed. 
The announcement involves no breach of confidence. 
Mr. Chamberlain no doubt was very ready to hear any 
real claim that they made but it is a mistake to 
suppose that General Botha is better informed than 
Mr. Chamberlain. One illustration will serve to show 
how the Generals may unconsciously have lost perspec- 
tive. An official in command of relief measures in a 
large district in the Western Transvaal has been 
charmed with the patience trust and good humour of 
the returning Boers. In all his district he knew only 
of one dissatisfied grumbler ; and in all his district that 
grumbler was the one man who thought well to write 
and write often to the Generals. Supposing, though 
the supposition is gratuitous, that General Botha 
wants to make the best of things, it would be likely 
that the letters of the one man would give him a 
totally wrong impression of the feeling of the 
neighbourhood. Distance may as much destroy the 
perspective as the hurly burly of the fight. 


Mr. Brodrick and Lord Roberts have made a public 
appeal for help on behalf of the Reservists and 
soldiers’ wives. In the first place employers are asked 
to take into consideration the claims of the Reservists 
themselves ; in the second buyers of clothes and firms 
issuing contracts are asked to apply first to the War 
Employment Bureau in Shoe Lane. The bureau was 
started by private charity and has done very valuable 
work in providing the wives of soldiers with needle- 
work sufficient to maintain their homes. It is well that 
this bureau should be widely advertised: for it has 
done good work, and there is still much to do and its 
principal source of income, which came from the 
Royal Army Clothing Department, is rapidly falling 
off. Nevertheless it is not a wholly commendable 
principle that any public appeal for private charity 
should be made on behalf of the ‘‘ many widows of the 
war” as well as the wives. The widows of men who 
have fallen in war should be provided for by the nation 
for whom their husbands fought; and any plea is bad 
which tends to transfer a national duty to individual 
shoulders. The cases that most deserve additional 
charity from private persons are those wives who have 
sick husbands to nurse. Their needs are beyond the 
capacity of official help. 


In the midst of the vapid interchange of compliments 
at the dinner of the Chamber of Commerce in New 
York on Wednesday President Roosevelt’s rowing 
metaphor must have been felt as a great relief. It is 
not a bad description for a good citizen that he is the 
man who is “‘ able and willing to pull his own weight”. 
Sir Michael Herbert’s first considerable speech seems 
to have been appreciated—not at its real value. He 
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with the rest laid emphasis on the power of commerce 
to keep the peace of the world. ‘‘ Commerce” he said 
‘‘is the real pacific peacemaker”. A peacemaker could 
hardly be other than pacific ; but commerce, in truth, is 
and has ever been, precisely the opposite of a peace- 
maker. Any person not very ignorant of history would 
know that commerce has been the cause of more wars 
than has any other force. What would the Cubans 
say of the beneficent effects of the commercial 
spirit? When President Roosevelt spoke of the good- 
will of the States to Cuba he must have meant to 
rebuke both democrats and republican seceders. It is 
not so clear what he meant when he coupled Cuba and 
China as two ‘‘ weaker powers”. How much more 
than five times larger is the population of China than 
of the United States ? 


The death of the Turkish Ambassador on Monday 
hardly took those who knew him by surprise, 
though he had gone about his work till the end. He 
had been very ill of bronchitis and pneumonia for more 
than a month, but felt himself nevertheless compelled 
to go two or three times a week from Halki to Con- 
stantinople on State business. He will be a great loss. 
Through his friendship with Lord Lansdowne and the 
British Ambassador in Constantinople he had done a 
good deal to strengthen the good feeling between the 
Governments of the two countries. Costaki was well 
known as an abnormally hard worker and frequently 
kept at his official work till 3 or 4. A.M. It is remark- 
able that neither he nor his predecessor was a Turk. 
He was indeed the sole example of a Greek among the 
ambassadors of Turkey. It will perhaps be a cause of 
delight in Constantinople that his successor is not what 
is called a foreigner. 


Morocco at any time may become the cause of a 
European quarrel, but there is little fear that the 
present Sultan, who is the best ruler that the country 
has ruled the country for years, will run serious danger 
from the tribes on his frontier. The present out- 
break among the Benider Kabyles has for its imme- 
diate excuse the release of several prisoners, one of 
whom is detained for the murder of a British sub- 
ject. There is a threat to raid Tetuan, a port of 
Morocco some thirty miles to the eastward of Tangier. 
Two Spanish steamers and three English cruisers have 
sailed for the port and there is no likelihood that the 
force at their command will have any difficulty in 
quelling the outbreak. The unrest of these Kabyles is 
comparable to the state of the Waziris in North India, 
against which four columns have just been sent ; and 
unless advantage is taken of the outbreak by a 
European action the Kabyles are not a much more 
serious menace than the Waziris. 


India which has given us a lead in the matter of 
countervailing sugar duties is apparently intent on 
giving ahint of the true method of dealing with the 
great foreign trusts when they seek to dominate the 
necessaries of life. The rapid development of the valu- 
able oil fields of Burma has excited the apprehension of 
the Standard Oil Company which has already been 
obliged to share its control of the Indian markets with 
the great Russian producers. Accordingly it has made 
efforts to capture Burmese oil in the way it has estab- 
lished its ascendency over the petroleum industry in the 
States and elsewhere. That method is to securea 
monopoly of the refinement and distribution of oil and 
thus hold the producer and the consumer at its mercy. 
It has however reckoned without Lord Curzon and the 
special rights over minerals and over railway transport 
which the State possesses in India. Audacity is 
scarcely the word to describe the complaint of American 
trust against the exercise of its powers by a State to 
uphold its own industries and territories against foreign 
invasion. A little of Lord Curzon’s policy would be 
useful in this country where three great foreign houses 
have combined to seize the petroleum market and 
exploit the consumer at their pleasure. 


The decision given in the O’Keeffe case in Dublin is 
almost unprecedented in Ireland. O’Keeffe who had 
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always got on excellently with his neighbours was 
induced by one of them to take over a small property 
next to his land. It belonged to a family of Parkers 
who could not agree among themselves about the 
ownership, with the result that the rent due to the 
Duke of Devonshire was greatly in arrears. As there 
was no prospect of agreement the farm was to be put 
up to public auction. The day before the date settled 
for the auction one of the Parkers persuaded O’Keeffe 
against his inclinations to buy the farm. The family, 
it was pointed out, wished him to be the purchaser 
because he would be willing as a neighbour, in case 
the Parkers should eventually come to some settle- 
ment among themselves, to restore it. For acceding 
to the request in this neighbourly spirit he was 
branded as ‘‘a grabber and evictor”’ and one of the 
conspirators swore in very Keltic language that they 
would ‘‘ cause the green grass to grow before O’Keeffe’s 
door”. Using the name and machinery of the United 
Irish League they finally succeeded by an organised 
boycott in ruining O’Keeffe. O’Keeffe at last brought 
an action for £20,000 damages and a civil court fin 
Dublin has awarded him £5,000. 


The attack on O’Keeffe seems to have been dictated 
by trade jealousy ; but it will have done a good deal 
of harm to the reputation of the United Irish League 
even in Ireland. They have however this compen- 
sation that they will use the verdict as proof— 
and it is the first example —that the crime of 
boycott can be properly treated in Ireland by the 
ordinary methods of justice. The instance would be 
stronger corroboration of their point of view if the 
crime had been less flagrant and if the first trial had 
settled the matter. But at the worst the fact of such a 
verdict is of no little significance; at any rate it is 
fuller of meaning than Lord George Hamilton’s con- 
tentless promise made on Wednesday night that ‘‘in 
the course of a few months they would see a very 
material improvement in the condition of Ireland”. 


Mr. Balfour’s announcement in the House that he 
was quite ready to have a Royal Commission appointed 
to inquire into the underground transit of London is of 
less importance than the arrangements which Mr. 
Gerald Balfour is making for the settlement of the 
problem. As Mr. Balfour hinted, a Royal Commission 
would probably be too slow. Mr. Dickinson’s idea 
which he formulated in the discussion of the tube rail- 
ways at the County Council meeting on Tuesday is 
more practical. If the County Council, the natural 
authority in the matter, went to the Government witha 
scheme they would get what they and London wanted 
and get it quickly. When Mr. Healy asked in the 
House how the capital was to be got he ignored the 
principal point. Still locomotion is essentially connected 
with the Housing question and London is in such a 
state that a thorough scheme is necessary, not on the 
Yerkes and Morgan principle of millionaire profits but 
for the benefit of the health of the poorer citizens. We 
would continue to repeat that the congestion of the 
East End demands immediate treatment and no scheme 
will be morally justified which does not carry out Mr. 
Arnold Hills’ original idea of a tube that should make 
the air of Epping Forest a remedy as easy to procure 
as a patent medicine. ; 


Wireless telegraphy appears to be ina bad way. In 
the late naval manceuvres in the Mediterranean it 
proved a total failure: it was found impossible to pre- 
vent every signal from being obliterated by the inter- 
ference of wilfully obstructive signals sent out by an 
invisible enemy. The same verdict is passed by the 
Italian navy on the attempts to use wireless communica- 
tion in their manceuvres at sea. The signalling from 
the wireless station at Poldhu in Cornwall to the flag- 
ship ‘‘ Carlo Alberto” in the Mediterranean, which has 
been advertised through the press as a perfect triumph, 
appears to have been on the contrary a deplorable 
fiasco: for the message of the Italian Embassy (which 
was triumphantly published), received on g September 
off Cagliari, had in reality been sent off on 6 September, 
and repeated fruitlessly many times. No one reading 
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the published report would infer that this short message 
of ten words only had to be repeated over and over 
again, and for a period of an hour and forty minutes ; 
and that all the replies were telegraphed back to England 
by the ordinary cable routes ! 


Yet this is set forth with clear technical precision in 
last week’s issue of the ‘‘ Electrician” by Mr. Nevil 
Maskelyne, whose experiments for the Eastern Tele- 
graph Company at Porthcurnow have been interfered 
with by the regular intrusion of the signals of the Wire- 
less Telegraph Company. All the rubbish that has been 
written about privacy and freedom from interference is 
absolutely swept away by the simple narrative of facts. 
An ordinary coherer apparatus, with a 25-foot collecting 
circuit raised on a common scaffold-pole, or on a mast, 
taps the whole of the Poldhu signals. Thereis probably 
no place within 200 miles of the Lizard where they can- 
not be read off by any experienced telegraphist. Mr. 
Maskelyne points out how seriously they may imperil 
the ship signalling which is of some service to in- 
coming liners. 


The Bethesda trouble seems likely to be as tedious 
as the Boer war. It would however be for the interests 
of both employer and employed if the correspondents 
of the ‘‘ Daily News” and the ‘‘ Times” would cease 
to haunt the unhappy district. We have before said 
that we think that in the main the strikers are in the 
right, but we do not think that the attacks made by 
the ‘‘ Daily News” correspondent on Lord Penrhyn 
make it easier for that nobleman to make concessions. 
On the other hand the tone of the ‘‘ Times” corre- 
spondent will equally make bad blood on the other side 
and it is certainly most unwise to announce in advance 
that a large number of the men will not be readmitted 
to work on any terms. If the ‘‘ Daily News” corre- 
spondent may be credited, the rules which exist in re- 
gard to leases and other matters at Bethesda are more 
fit for a nursery than for an industrial community. If 
as is stated, it is impossible owing to the Penrhyn laws 
to hold political or labour meetings there except on the 
wayside, the sooner such nonsense is stopped the better. 
Desperate attempts have been made to create an 
agrarian agitation in Wales. If however Lord Penrhyn 
persists in his present attitude he may succeed, where 
the late Mr. Thomas Ellis and Mr. Lloyd George failed. 


The majority in Congregation at Oxford which 
decided to retain Greek in Resporsions was unex- 
pectedly and, as it seems to us unhappily, small. After 
all Greek is the greatest language that has been heard 
at least in Europe, even apart from the consideration of 
the civilisation it expressed and the men of genius who 
used it. Its educative value is unparalleled and the 
substitution, even in Smalls, of German or French sug- 
gests a weighing of values which cannot be made; 
literally there is no comparison. At the same time in 
one detail the omission of Greek might be wise and in- 
volve no loss of principle. For those who desire to 
devote themselves principally to science, which in spite 
of Mr. Godley’s jibes at ‘‘ unlettered physicists” is one 
of the finest forms of mental training, the small Greek 
which pupils in science might try to cram for Smalls 
and would afterwards give up, may not be worth the time 
as a wapepyov. Our advocacy of surrender on this point 
has been a little misunderstood by the ‘‘ Oxford Maga- 
zine”. We have no desire of seeing science substituted 
for Greek in Smalls. Even a little Greek is a safe and 
sound possession ; a little science may be a dangerous 
one. But as the student in Honour Science finds a real 
education in his subject which is one that especially 
demands concentration, it may be wise to allow him 
and him alone to dispense with the benefit of Greek. 


Mascagni in the land where Balzac and Shakespeare 
are condemned as immoral authors is truly to be 
pitied. So far he has been twice arrested. It is not 
necessary to trouble whether the ‘‘advanced book- 
ings” which he received were so in excess of actual 
takings that his ‘‘ runner” lost money or whether the 
runner is likely to recover in the courts ; but one may 
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sincerely hope not. It is admirable irony that a busi- 
ness manager should be mulcted by the business spirit 
which prevented any considerable number of people 
flocking to hear Mascagni’s mere music. But a worse 
incident than this was an attempt to put the musicians 
who accompanied him under the Contract Labour Law, 
by which they could be deported as foreign labourers. 
It seemed to come as a new and suspicious idea when 
the judge suggested that as Mascagni was a foreigner 
and a genius he and his artists should be protected by 
American courtesy. 


Few peoples have maintained their fanatical qualities 
as the sect of quakers known as Doukhobors. With 
the help of several humane societies in England some 
thousands of them were transferred to Canada from 
Russia where their conscientious scruples against 
military service had made life impossible. For some 
time they settled down as excellent colonists in the 
North-West Territories, but at the beginning of this 
year a sudden wave of mania came over them. They 
had always been vegetarian, but the creed is capable 
of a great latitude of interpretation. With logic that 
might have been used on better themes some 5,000 of 
them finally decided that it was wrong to use animals 
in any way or to possess money. They turned loose 
their cattle, left their grain in the barns and set off to 
seek a new Utopia. |Many of the children suffered 
from starvation, the refusal to make any use of leather 
entailed great suffering on the march and the men who 
should be supporting their families spent their time 
praying in the bush for guidance. At the moment the 
Government has given the women and children shelter 
in immigration halls. Happily for the time being the 
movement has been stopped and the people seem to 
have agreed to return to their homes till the spring. 


Stock Markets have presented for the most part a 
dismal appearance this week, particular dulness being 
displayed by American Rails and South African shares. 
Home Rails were exceptionally cheerful, the recovery 
being assisted by excellent traffic returns. There has 
also been some inquiry for high class investment 
securities, but it is not improbable that this department 
will be adversely influenced by the Natal and British 
Columbia issues referred to below. Considerable 
liquidation was effected in Kaffirs both on London and 
Continental account, and the market developed distinct 
weakness. The speeches of Lord Harris and Mr. Rudd 
at the Goldfields Meeting held on Wednesday last 
were regarded unfavourably, and a further adverse 
incident was the publication of the East Rand Pro- 
prietary report in which no mention of a dividend is 
made. West Africans, on the other hand, showed a 
fairly firm front, although the improvement was con- 
fined to a few descriptions. 


Good support has been accorded to Home Railway 
stocks, and general improvements have taken place in 
this market. The belief grows stronger that there is a 
likelihood of enhanced dividends for the current half- 
year. A heavy fall occurred in American Rails and the 
market seems quite demoralised for the moment, but 
dealings on this side are now almost entirely profes- 
sional. In well-informed quarters it is thought that 
further liquidation must take place in this section. The 
London and Westminster Bank is authorised by the 
Government of Natal to receive tenders for 41,500,000 
of 3 per cent. Consolidated Stock at the minimum price 
of issue of £04 per cent. The stock now offered is the 
balance of a loan of £3,000,c00 authorised by an Act 
of 1901, and will be in addition to, and rank pari passu 
with, the existing £4,500,000 of 3 per cent. Consoli- 
dated Stock. Tenders will be received up to two o’clock 
on Tuesday, the 18th inst. The Canadian Bank of 
Commerce is authorised to receive applications fora 
further issue of £721,000 of 3 per cent. Inscribed Stock 
of the Province of British Columbia at the issue price of 
92 per cent. A full six months’ interest will be due 
on 1 January next. The subscription list will be closed 
to-day. Consols have improved to 93!. Bank rate 
4 per cent. (2 October). 











FIGMENTS ABOUT THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 


ee most interesting and statesmanlike passage in 

the Prime Minister’s speech at the Guildhall was 
that dealing with the visit of the German Emperor and 
our relations with foreign Powers. Mr. Balfour touched 
shortly and happily upon the effect of the war on the 
national character ; he alluded hopefully to the political 
and industrial future of the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colonies: and he dwelt emphatically upon the 
change which Mr. Chamberlain has wrought in the 
feelings of the Colonies towards the Mother Country by 
the introduction of the personal element into the corre- 
spondence of Downing Street. But these topics, 
though handled with all Mr. Balfour’s grace and skill, 
are not new, and the Prime Minister could not with the 
best will in the world tell us anything fresh about them. 
When, however, the head of the British Government 
discusses our foreign relations his words must always 
arrest the attention of the world. Mr. Balfour is 
often accused of being too good-tempered, too 
tolerant of the follies of others. All the more 
remarkable was the contemptuous bitterness of 
his reference to those newspapers, daily and 
weekly, whose editors have been trying to make 
political capital out of the Kaiser’s visit. ‘‘I feel 
somewhat shy, indeed, of speaking of foreign relations ’, 
said the Prime Minister, ‘‘ because 1 have observed that 
the visit of a great and friendly Sovereign to his nearest 
relative has been made the text of the wildest and most 
fantastic inventions which I think even an inventive 
press has ever discovered. I move in more prosaic 
lines. I have nothing to tell you of these imaginary 
negotiations, or of these strange bargains of which the 
rumour has spread abroad. If I have not to talk to you 
of these fantastic dreams, I have not much to say”. 
To call the impudent and, as we now learn, wholly un- 
warrantable speculations of certain commercially 
minded editors ‘‘ dreams” is to apply a nice word to a 
nasty thing. Who are these fantastic dreamers? It is 
no doubt impossible to treat the ‘‘ Daily News” 
seriously. That organ has been having an unhappy 
time lately in its passage from one set of owners to 
another, and it has now fallen into the hands of those 
who are not generally regarded in the political world as 
having any information or any responsibility. But the 
‘‘Spectator” has hitherto been regarded as a serious 
paper, written by educated men for the reading of educated 
men and women. At allevents its articles are not written 
in the haste and under the pressure which the production 
of a daily paper necessitates. We cannot remember to 
have read in the daily or weekly press a more foolish 
piece of impertinence than the ‘‘ Spectator’s” article on 
the objects of the Kaiser’s visit to our country. It is 
the sure mark of an outsider, whether in politics com- 
merce or society, always to suspect motives, and never 
to accept the obvious, if it is innocent. It is so incon- 
ceivable to our contemporary that an active young man 
like the German Emperor should divide a fortnight 
between Sandringham and Lowther Castle with no 
other object than that of shooting the pheasants of an 
uncle and an old friend that the editor sits down and 
invents a deep and sinister political design upon Great 
Britain. Had the idea been hinted at with decorous 
ambiguity, it might have passed. But the article in 
question categorically imputes to our illustrious visitor 
the dirtiest ot political motives in the most insulting 
language. ‘‘ The general object, then, of the German 
Emperor’s visit’, writes the ‘‘ Spectator”, ‘‘ may safely 
be assumed to be the making of ill-blood between us and 
Russia and France”. Safely assumed indeed ! For if the 
German Emperor—whose record at least entitles him to 
be treated as a gentleman—had harboured the chivalrous 
notion of using the hospitality of Great’ Britain to 
embroil her with France and Russia, he would not be 
likely to have communicated it to the press. But it 
appears that ‘‘the German Emperor is nothing if not 
concrete in his ideas. He will ask for something 
definite and specific. What will that be?” Our 
readers would never guess the answer, unless they 
happened to be in the secrets of the diplomatist from 
Dorking, who holds in his hands the wires of Europe 
and Asia, but more particularly of Asia. The ‘‘ some- 
thing” for which the Kaiser has come over is—the 
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Baghdad Railway! Of course it is: ‘‘ but how is the 
Emperor to get us implicated in the Baghdad Railway 
scheme?” How indeed, but by getting us to send our 
Indian mails over the line and to guarantee a sum of 
£100,000 a year? Quite logical and prodigious, 
just as our contemporary cannot imagine that the 
Kaiser should visit the King and Lord Lonsdale 
for an innocent purpose, so he is convinced that 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain cannot have been 
invited to Sandringham for the pleasure of their society. 
No, no: there is a great deal more in it than that. 
The Prime Minister and the Colonial Secretary were 
invited to Sandringham, in order that they might be 
bullied or cajoled into promising a subsidy to the 
Baghdad Railway ; and we are actually favoured with 
a summary of the arguments which the Emperor will 
unfold, after the rubber of Bridge. The crowning 
stroke of the ridiculous is that Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain are fortified with an antidote to William 
II.’s ‘‘ magnetism”, and literally supplied by this jour- 
nalist with the arguments necessary to put down 
the pushful Kaiser. ‘‘ Yet a little reflection should 
surely enable our statesmen to answer in effect ‘ We do 
not want an agreement with Germany, whatever their 
Emperor may be’,” &c. All this presumptuous twaddle 
reminds us of nothing so much as the old lines: 


“* Then I'll not marry you, my pretty maid: 
Nobody ax’d you, sir, she said.” 


Suppose we were to wait until we were asked, before 
swaggering about the value of our friendship to the 
most powerful Sovereign in Europe. The peroration 
of this egregious sally is certainly a model of good 
taste. ‘‘Lord Salisbury sought safety in flight when 
the German Emperor came to England. Let us hope 
that Mr. Balfour will be able to contrive some equally 
effective way of avoiding the Kaiser’s attempts to em- 
barrass us with the perilous friendship of his Empire.” 
What is the authority for this polite statement, made 
during the visit of our illustrious guest ? Probably it 
is another ‘‘safe” assumption. It might not be 
thought worth while to notice such a farrago of ill- 
bred impertinence and malicious invention, but that 
the Prime Minister dwelt long and impressively upon 
the importance of dissipating international prejudices, 
and cultivating that international comity, which is the 
surest guarantee of, peace. What is likely to be the 
effect of articles such as we have been quoting ? Upon 
the two Governments, upon the Kaiser and upon 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, they have of 
course no effect whatever, except to excite scorn 
and ridicule. Mr. Balfour has told us what he thinks 
about them. But what might be the effect of such 
' writing upon the Man in the Street, upon the daily press 
of the two countries? We will hope very little: but 
whatever the amount may be, it cannot possibly be a 
good effect: it cannot possibly make for peace and 
goodwill and understanding between two great nations. 
On the contrary, its explicit intention is to inflame 
hatred and foment distrust between the English and 
the German peoples. The only justification for this 
kind of article can be the truth of the facts alleged to 
support the argument. When the facts are true, it 
may be urged that the journalist is discharging a duty 
in warning his countrymen. But when the facts are 
invented, as in this case they are, we have no words 
in Our parliamentary vocabulary to express our repro- 
bation of such wanton and malignant mischief. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CLOSURE. 


R. BALFOUR is said to have introduced his reso- 
lution for the application of the closure time- 

table to the Education Bill in a speech remarkable for 
its philosophic treatment of the subject. But that is 
just what it was not, unless it is philosophic to overlook, 
or to evade, the very substance of the real question at 
issue. The apparition of the closure for the purpose of 
getting the Education Bill through Parliament is a 


portent of the change which is coming over the system 
of Parliamentary government, and Parliamentarians are 
apparently more concerned about it than the public. 
They are afraid of facing the fact that Parliament bas 
seen its best days; that its powers and privileges are 
slipping out of its hands; and that the whole system of 
transacting public business is undergoing a development 
which cannot be arrested. It is the first time in the 
history of the closure that the Minister who has moved 
it has not excused himself by bringing a charge of 
obstruction against the Opposition. Both Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Chamberlain say that the Opposition have done 
no more than they were entitled to do, on the strictest 
Parliamentary theory, to defeat the Education Bill. Why 
the closure then? Simply because in the natural evolu- 
tion of events Parliament has come into the disposition 
of the Ministers of the Crown; the responsibility for 
legislation is with them and not with the amorphous 
body of the unofficial members of the House of 
Commons. The old convention of the right of 
unlimited debate is kept up with solemn pre- 
tence by Ministers, until they can no longer put off 
asserting the power which must go with responsibility, 
and down comes the closure. The assertion of the old 
convention as if it were a reality is still a dummy 
party weapon of every Opposition: but the closure is 
used indifferently by every Government Conservative 
or Liberal. The outcry in Parliament by {members 
who have prepared speeches which the closure has 
prevented from being delivered is not repeated in the 
country. Supporters of the Government when on 
country platforms appeal to the obvious fact that the 
Government is responsible for legislation and must see 
it through: opponents find that their excuses of im- 
potency do not obtain any sympathy, and their unde- 
livered speeches are treated as an admirable joke. 
There has never been any indignation in the country 
over the closure on the ground that it was an infringe- 
ment of the rights of Parliament. In Ireland it was 
unpopular when it was applied to the Crimes Act: 
popular when it was applied to the Home Rule Bill: 
and in neither case did the question of the closure 
itself excite any feeling. There is the same indifference 
in the country over the closure when applied to the 
Education Bill. 

It is only in the House of Commons that the liberty of 
unlicensed debating is treated as necessary to the legis- 
lative efficiency of Parliament. The House clings to an 
obsolete tradition which Ministers have not the courage 
to explode; and they apologise for the closure though it is 
the one fact which expresses the reality of the situation. 
What is needed is not an apology but a frank accept- 
ance of it as the necessary corrective to the defects of 
the House of Commons which has become in the 
course of time not so much a legislative as a debating 
body. If it is to be restored to its real functions, this 
must be effected either by the closure or the adoption 
of the system of committees such as is to be found in 
the legislatures of France and America where the real 
debating is conducted in the committee-rooms. Even 
there however the closure is in more regular use than 
it has yet become here as a recognised instrument in 
the process of legislation. But besides other objections 
that might be made against such a devolution of the 
business of the House, those who see in the closure an 
unfair exercise of the powers of the majority would 
probably discover that the committee system is only a 
more powerful machinery for party purposes than the 
closure. That is its effect where it exists; and it must 
not be supposed, if it were introduced into the House 
of Commons, that the appointment of committees 
would be so impartial as it is at present. But these 
proposals and others for altering the machinery of 
legislation hide the real fact of the changed relations of 
the House of Commons to the executive; and this is 
the point which is evaded and suppressed by Ministers 
when they invent all kinds of elaborate excuses for the 
closure, which they are aware are not the real reasons. 
They are drawn into this form of hypocrisy through 
that natural delicacy of politeness which restrains us 
from hurting the feelings of unfortunate persons 
who have ‘seen better days” by ‘calling atten- 
tion too pointedly to their altered circumstances. 
By the natural course of events, and without theo- 
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retical arguments about the British Constitution and 
the relation of the executive to Parliament, or such 
other recondite doctrines, the control of legislation 
has been slipping from the hands of Parliament 
and has been largely transferred to the Ministers of the 
Crown. It is not because there has been much dis- 
cussion about the abstract merits of the change or any 
deliberate choice exercised. Only this fact has been 
forcing itself into recognition that, if a democratic con- 
stitution is to be workable and national business is to be 
done tolerably, in some directions its powers will have 
to be surrendered to those members of our political 
system who do not base their sole title on election 
and popular representation. The Cabinet is the grow- 
ing power in the government: the House of Commons 
as a legislative body dwindles as regards its actual 
initiation of legislation, the selection of what legisla- 
tion shall be carried into effect, and in its influence over 
the public mind by its debates. Almost all legislation 
of any importance is now the product of the Ministry ; 
and the private member of Parliament has about as little 
to do with anything but registering what the Cabinet 
decreesfas he has to do with franking letters. We 
are in fact going back to the earliest forms of legisla- 
tive procedure before Parliament was elected by the 
voters of the county or the borough. Legislation was 
not initiated in Parliament but in the Councils of the 
King with his Ministers, and through them he passed his 
measures with very little debate. If the measures were 
not liked, troubles began after they were passed. In 
the most flourishing periods of Parliament the circum- 
stances were reversed, and legislation had its origin 
almost exclusively amongst the non-official members. 

Now, as one of the signs of the declining influence 
of Parliaments elected under modern conditions, the 
private member has ceased to exercise most of the 
functions of legislation; and in proportion as_ his 
influence has decreased his garrulity has been allowed 
to increase as if it were intended to console him for 
the loss of real power by lengthening his tether in 
debate. But even this must now be curtailed, for such 
license of loquacity is fatal to the plans of the real 
legislative force in Parliament, the Ministers of the day. 
This has been done by means of the closure, and will 
be done more and more in future by the same means. 
It was introduced by Mr. Gladstone; and it is being 
reduced to a system by both parties who, as Mr. 
Asquith said, are tarred with the same brush. The 
members of the House of Commons will have to 
accept it, as they have had to accept their depriva- 
tion of the effective power to introduce legislation 
of their own. It is in the course of things: and 
they will cease to struggle against it because they 
will recognise the force of events. Very probably 
this will be the last occasion when members of the 
Opposition will bewail the inevitable, and endeavour to 
make party capital out of it. The admissions made by 
each side on the Education Biil closure are too definite 
for their meaning to be evaded; they will be a 
record for the future that the only ground of objec- 
tion to the closure is that the Opposition dislike a 
particular measure ; and this will not count as a reason 
against the practical necessity of leaving the matter 
wholly to the discretion of the Minister in charge as 
representative of the Government. Those who keep 
up the fiction of Government by majority, by supposing 
that because the Cabinet is taken from the Parliamentary 
majority therefore Parliament still exercises its old 
authority without diminution through the majority, do 
not realise the real effect of the change. We speak of 
the Ministers of the Crown: they are not Ministers of 
a Parliamentary majority. During all Parliamentary 
history they have tended towards the Crown in propor- 
tion as the power of Parliament has declined. The 
constitution has recognised the greater independence of 
the executive, and has given it more control over 
Parliament. We are witnessing a tendency of this 
kind; and on its successful issue seems to depend 
whatever hope there may be of rescuing the Parlia- 
rr aeael system from the discredit into-which it has 
allen. 


THE FORTUNES OF INDIA. 


aN HOUSE which could muster 164 members on a 
division listened last Monday, with subdued atten- 
tion, toa debate on the Indian budget which dealt in the 
usual disconnected way with various aspects of the 
administration. Finance furnished but a dull back- 
ground to the discussion. The little storm once raised 
by the attempt to impose on the Indian revenues the 
cost of the Coronation guests had blown itself out since 
that inhospitable proposal was withdrawn, and the rather 
halting explanation of its origin was accepted with reprov- 
ing silence. With two-thirds of the period already gone, 
the financial forecast for the current year could claim only 
an academic interest. Still there were compensations 
in the delay. The Secretary of State, with a creditable 
appearance of surprise as well as pleasure, was 
able to announce that the surpius originally esti- 
mated at £837,000 would at least exceed 4 1,700,000. 
Possibly nothing but an amiable desire to spare 
the feelings of his financial experts led him to place 
it so low. When the budget was produced last 
March it was obvious to everybody except the 
experts that the estimate was once again far below 
what the circumstances would justify. We seemed 
almost to be back in the days when a Viceroy described 
the Indian estimates as an ingenious method of pre- 
venting the public from anticipating the actual results. 
But the public has since been educated and took a fair 
measure of the accuracy of this forecast. Whatever 
the intention may have been, the result of the under- 
estimate was to avoid or to postpone the difficulty of 
declining to reduce taxation in the face of accounts 
which, after provision for large increases of expendi- 
ture and large remissions of land revenue arrears in 
the famine tracts, yet presented for the fourth successive 
year a surplus running into millions. This may have 
been good policy though it was bad accountancy. 
Among other inconveniences, however, it has involved 
certain mutually contradictory statements to which just 
exception has been taken by the ‘‘ Indian Opposition ”. 
Growth of revenue, which is treated as normal and 
assured when the point to be established is the progress 
of the country towards prosperity, becomes casual and 
uncertain when the coming surplus has to be forecast. 
Thus we have the Finance Minister for one purpose 
refusing to reckon on the improvement in railway 
receipts being continuously maintained, ad in the same 
blue book we find his secretary for another purpose 
declaring that improvement to be the result of ordinary 
development which may be expected to continue. It 
would have been better to face the situation fairly, and 
to justify the refusal to dispose in too great a hurry of 
a surplus which at least gives stability to a financial 
position reached after years of violent fluctuations. 
So qualified a critic as Sir Edgar Vincent would even 
hold on to the present taxes till a surplus of twenty 
millions had been accumulated. 

Such an excess of caution did not commend itself to 
those members who discussed with some emotion the 
direction which the inevitable remission ought to take 
next year. The salt tax, which seems to catcha peculiar 
grip on the British imagination, easily held the field 
under the advocacy of Sir Henry Fowler. A closer 
touch with native sentiment would have indicated 
the income tax as both a more oppressive and a more 
unpopular impost. Moreover it can be more easily 
spared. A reduction of fourpence per maund (82 Ibs.) 
on salt would cost 75 lakhs and, being too small to 
affect retail prices, would afford no relief whatever 
to the consumer. A remission of the tax on all incomes 
below Rs. 1,000 would cost the Exchequer only 35 lakhs 
and would bring direct relief to over 300,000 persons 
forming three-eighths of the entire body of income- 
tax payers. Clearly this unprofitable and detested 
branch of revenue is the first to be revised with the 
advent of better times. 

Perhaps it was some sense of weakness in his calcu- 
lations which led the Secretary of State rather obtru- 
sively to disclaim what the Indian Finance Minister calls 
exaggerated optimism concerning the material con- 
dition of the country. No actuarial eccentricities how- 
ever can conceal the evidence of growing prosperity 
which the statistics reveal. Improvement under nearly 
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every head of revenue, expanding trade both in imports 
and exports, development of home manufactures, a 
large absorption of precious metals and an expanding 
currency, extension of the railway system and the 
gradual accumulation of national capital, are conditions 
which in any part of the world must be associated with 
material progress. 

Even those who do not contest this position are 
puzzled by the existence of widespread indebtedness 
among the landholding classes. Certainly there is 
no problem of more pressing importance before 
Lord Curzon’s government. It is a custom to treat 
this indebtedness as a matter of recent growth, and to 
forget that if debts have increased assets have increased 
in even a greater proportion. Indebtedness has always 
existed. But it was not so obtrusive when there was 
no system of justice by which debts could be collected, 
and when it was limited by the deficiency of credit and 
security. When the British Government created rights 
in land and made them transferable as well as heritable, 
it opened a new and enormous field for the operations 
of the money-lender. The thriftless habits of the 
people have done the rest. It is not among the 
landless classes but among the holders of proprietary 
and occupancy tenures that the evil excites attention. 
The primary mistake which leads Lord George Hamilton 
to associate popular indebtedness with the land system 
is the mistake which the early administrators com- 
mitted in making these rights a transferable asset. 
After all there are two sides even to indebtedness. 
The transfer of wealth from one class of the community 
to another may be, as it is here, a political and 
economic evil. But it can scarcely be treated as an 
instance of national pauperisation. When this in- 
debtedness is made a reproach against British rule, let 
it be remembered at least that the wealth now grasped 
by the money-lender was created under the same 
agency which has failed to arrest its transfer. 

With a persistence which might be better employed 
in preaching temperance at Camborne Mr. Caine made 
a fresh effort to impress the Government of India as an 
agent for enforcing total abstinence on a singularly 
temperate people. He elicited from the Under-Secre- 
tary for India the apt retort that if the State is to 
assume that function it had better begin at home. 
There is something curious in the perversion of thought 
which finds an encouragement to intoxication in a 
policy designed to enhance the price of intoxicants. It 
has a parallel however in the reasoning of those other 
disciples of the same school who discover the steady 
increase in the prices of agricultural produce to bea 
serious blow to a population which is almost exclu- 
sively agricultural. In the forcible speech with which 
he made his ministerial début Earl Percy might have 
repudiated with even greater warmth the unworthy 
imputations which Mr. Caine continues to cast upon 
the Government of India and its officials. _ 

This useless controversy helped to divert time and 
attention from a question of very substantial importance 
to Indian finance. By the recent measure to improve 
the pay of British soldiers an immediate burden of nearly 
a quarter ofa million and a prospective burden of three 
times that amount has been arbitrarily imposed on the 
Indian Exchequer. For most of this outlay India 
receives no adequate return, and the Viceroy has felt 
compelled to protest against it. The War Office, it 
now appears, has proved inflexible, and in pursuance of 
an existing agreement the dispute has been referred to 
the arbitration of the Lord Chief Justice. The responsi- 
bility is a heavy one because it is in the matter of army 
charges that the financial relations of the two countries 
remain open to the most weighty criticism. 

Of still more enduring consequence was the only 
question on which it became necessary to divide the 
House. They who seek to bring the Indian adminis- 
tration under the continuous and direct interference of 
Parliament perceive that this end can be assisted by 
transferring the India Office charges and the pay of the 
Secretary of State to the English estimates. It would 
be difficult to overstate the gravity of this departure 
from present constitutional methods or the mischievous 
consequences it might involve. Its procedure, its con- 
stitution, and its ignorance of the peculiar conditions of 
India, disqualify a deliberative body in London for the 








exercise of such functions. No graver misfortune could 
overtake India than the transfer of the power and 
responsibility of its government to Westminster. The 
atmosphere and influence of the House naturally restrain 
any member from openly advocating a limitation on its 
powers or opportunities. But Lord George Hamilton 
struck the true note when he indicated the danger of 
bringing Indian affairs within the sphere of party 
objects and party organisation. The very issue raised 
by Mr. Roberts and Sir Charles Dilke was practically 
decided upon party lines. 


THE PRICE OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


CHOOLMASTERS in all manner of schools will 
have been wise to take personal interest in the 
conference being held at Cambridge at the end of 
this week. It was due in the first instance to the 
energy of a man whose very initials have an almost 
European publicity. Mr. Oscar Browning, whose - 
experiences at Eton may be partly responsible for his 
creed, is of those who are convinced that a teacher 
should be taught teaching. The notion is simple, 
reasonable and natural, but in England it is both new 
and widely disputed, at least in its application to men 
whose general education is beyond cavil or has been 
tested by the grant of a degree. Some four years ago 
a training course was started at Oxford, and an 
increasing number of men and women have made use 
of it. These pupil teachers, so to speak, not only 
attend lectures but experiment on schoolboys: the New 
College choir for example have made one of the regular 
victims. Critics—other than boys—are present while the 
experimental lessons are going on; and the teachers in 
turn themselves attend as critics of others. In addition 
to the courses during term there are holiday courses 
for those who already teach. In support of the prin- 
ciple the Board of Education has started a register, and 
though there is no probability of registration being 
insisted on for secondary schoolmasters, it is likely to 
become practically compulsory in most of the girl’s 
schools and a proportion of the headmasters of the 
public schools already intend to select their masters 
from the list. At Cambridge the arrangements made 
for training secondary teachers have so far been for 
women, but it is hoped that the ultimate effect of this 
conference will be to establish a general course much 
on the lines of that at Oxford. 
The chief need of education is to get efficient teachers, 
a truism that the most paradoxical will accept ; but it 
is forgotten that in the final analysis the manufactory 
will matter less than the material. What education 
chiefly needs and will always need is men of teaching 
genius. In spite of his ‘‘sublunary propensities” old 
Boyer was such a one; and apart from the Kennedys 
or the Arnolds, whom the prizes of the profession will 
always attract, we could name ‘‘ born teachers” on the 
staffs of the big public schools too many to quote. There 
is nowhere a finer set of men, more unselfish, more 
energetic, more productive of good in others. It would 
be well with education if the class could be judged by 
these. But these men are as much above the need of 
special training as unhappily many of the private and 
semi-private schoolmasters are below the reach of it. 
Teachers were always badly paid. The Athenian 
whom Alcibiades beat very likely had not enough 
money to buy the Homer. Ovid is fond of alluding to 
the poverty of the class, and to parallel these classical 
cases, a man who won a fair honour degree at Oxford 
was lately offered apost of which the attractions were 
«‘ £40 a year and—tea twice a week”. No one with 
a capacity smaller than Sergeant Dalgetty’s for laying 
in stores as occasion served, could profit by the cul- 
minating inducement or exist on the money ; and even 
Dalgetty’s dignity would have rebelled at the bribe of 
the biweekly board. There have been excellent pastors 
who thought themselves ‘‘ passing rich on 440 year”, 
and-tea with a farmer on Sunday. There may be ex- 
cellent private schoolmasters ; but the effect of offering 
such terms must be to get for the education of others 
men too little educated themselves. The general 
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public, among whom are the class of parents habitually 
spoken of with contempt by schoolmasters, have no 
conception of the status of the secondary schoolmaster, 
who does not find a place in the big public schools. 
The most to be pitied, for they get as little good as 
they give, are those who start private schools of their 
own. The normal progress is for a man to begin by 
borrowing money or at the least sinking every penny 
of capital that he possesses. He may start with the 
highest ideals but the struggle before him is vital. He 
must live ; for one can scarcely expect a man to apply 
to himself the cynic judge’s philosophy : ‘‘ Je ne vois pas 
la nécessité”. To live he must keep up the tale of 
boys, and as in nine cases out of ten—we speak by the 
book—boys of the right age and antecedents and wealth 
are not to be found he gradually gathers young and old 
promiscuously, and grows less and less particular about 
previous character. He engages in harassing bargains 
with parents over fees and atter a few years of this slow 
suicide of honour and dignity he ruins with his own the 
character of his school. For boy or master there is no 
worse place than nine out of ten private schools. The 
miserable consciousness of the masters of the badness 
of their work created not long since a panic that the 
Government would insist on inspection. As it is inspec: 
tion is voluntary. To make it compulsory and inclusive 
of the moral and physical as well as the intellectual 
welfare of the schools would cure the worst evil in 
secondary education. The masters in these schools 
receive £40 to £80 a year; and even if we suppose 
that good men are tempted by this wealth the changes 
in staff are so continual as to make a steadfast influence 
or system beyond reach. It is in no way remarkable 
that these terms prevail when in the big London schools, 
where education is at a higher level than in any schools 
in England, picked men are given £250 a year non- 
resident and are liable to be dismissed by a single man’s 
caprice. The assistant master is one who lives, as it 
were, upon his capital. After fifteen years’ service he 
is of less value in the market than when he began. 
Canon Welldon put the case brutally when he said that 
he could replace his whole staff at a moment’s notice ; 
and, he left it to be inferred, without a moment’s regret. 
Since this is so, both for the master’s sake and for the sake 
of education two reforms are imperative. He should have 
reasonable fixity of tenure and there should be some 
system, such as has been tentatively approached at 
Dulwich and some other schools, of pension. We are 
speaking now of all but the richer public schools. In the 
lower regions of secondary education, in which for every 
success there are nine vicious failures, half the schools 
should be refused licences as doing infinitely more harm 
to the community than lines of contiguous public-houses. 
The development of training courses and colleges, 
though it will do good in slowly raising the standard of 
teaching efficiency, unfortunately will not affect this worst 
section of secondary education. In relation to girls’ 
schools, which are on the whole better organised than 
boys’ schools because they are less hampered by preju- 
dice and the restraint of long usage, the training courses 
for teachers may be said at this moment to have assured 
a certain level of capacity. The Public Girls’ Day 
School Company, for example, sets great store by the 
courses and when the time comes will probably insist 
on this mark of qualification from all, except perhaps 
those who have taken the highest degree at Oxford or 
Cambridge or those who teach the infants. The passing 
through a training course means more than a degree in 
this respect that it implies a determination in a master 
to make his profession his life’s work; and it is not 
sufficiently realised how great is the value to a school 
that the teachers should be constant and concentrated 
on this one work. _ The training diploma is not less valu- 
able as a testimonial for a master than a mistress ; 
but so far all these schemes, as they affect men, 
miss their true value, both in raising the dignity 
of the profession and in protecting boys, because 
there is no compulsory registration. The value of 
inspections, as now organised, is similarly truncated. 
Only those schools offer themselves for inspection which 
have a laudable desire (in itself a sufficient guarantee 
of worth) that their capacity should be publicly tested ; 
Or a natural ambition that their excellence should have 
public appreciation. But all the inefficient, to whom 





inspection would be a purge, shirk it. Similarly in 
those schools where the education is entrusted to pas- 
senger masters of inadequate capacities who are further 
tempted by the paltriness of the income to neglect their 
duties, compulsion to employ only registered teachers 
would be a guarantee of some degree of seriousness 
and efficiency. 

So, though the essential value of their schemes is lost, 
the effort of Mr. Oscar Browning and others should be 
welcomed by all secondary teachers for the reason that 
it must tend to lift the dignity of the profession, which 
is one of the noblest, and slowly succeed in raising both 
the materiel and the price paid for it. There is one 
change that some would desire in the Oxford courses. 
At present a B.A. degree is insisted on. At Cambridge, 
then, they might modify undoubtedly this qualification. 
There is no danger that a degree will lose its value in 
public estimation; but by insistence on it some admirable 
teachers, at least of junior boys and girls, are cut out. 
For example in the girls’ schools the mistresses who 
teach the “‘ lower Jower firsts”, moreor less on the kinder- 
garten system, do not require an education such as a 
degree implies and it is to be hoped that the committee of 
women teachers who are now considering the question 
will induce the Government to reconsider to this extent 
the standard of qualification. It is too much to hope that 
any committee of men will induce the Government to 
see that the regulation of the small and private schools, 
which generally have no local value and are solely 
dependent on the character of their head, is of urgent 
importance to the future of secondary education. 








BRITISH RAILWAY ECONOMY. 


ATE report of the Board of Trade on the position 
of British railways in 1901 possesses a special 
interest in view of the disquieting shrinkage which 
has taken place during the last two years both 
in dividends and capital values, and of the storm of 
criticism to which the management of the companies 
has in consequence been subjected. The report of 
course only states facts and suggests no remedy for the 
prevailing depression, but it contains much valuable 
matter from which conclusions may be drawn. Goods 
traffic, for the first time since 1893, shows a decrease 
in receipts; but the passenger business, both in re- 
ceipts and in numbers carried, continues to expand. 
Indeed in a populous, wealthy country like England 
the passenger traffic, if suitably encouraged, might 
well be expected to increase until the lines were 
occupied to their utmost capacity. The tendency of all 
who use the railway to gravitate to one universal class, 
a tendency which has been conspicuous for many years 
past, still continues, and the receipts from ordinary 
third-class passengers are now more than four times 
greater than those from the first and second combined. 
There can be no doubt that the adoption of one single 
class of carriage for all travellers alike would be a 
source of great economy to the companies; and the 
wisdom of those lines which, in face of such figures as 
are here presented, persist in incurring the expenditure 
necessitated by the maintenance of two higher grades 
of rolling stock, that together only contribute an 
infinitesimal amount even to their gross receipts, is far 
from being apparent. It is true that the report shows 
the higher classes to be well used by season. 
ticket holders, but with the extension of tramways in 
the neighbourhood of large towns, season-ticket traffic, 
which at best forms only a very small proportion of ,;the 
whole, is likely rather to dwindle away ; and, in any 
event, if a first or second class season-ticket holder 
makes as many journeys as his ticket entitles him to do, 
the total sum received from him will work out at much 
less than the standard one penny per mile, so that from 
the point of view of profit he may be regarded as an 
inferior sort of third-class passenger, in fact though not 
in name. 
The question of train loads has been much discussed 
lately and under this head the report says that, while 
no figures have been compiled by the majority of the 
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companies directly showing the average load of either 
passenger or goods trains, such statistics as are avail- 
able point to an increase in the average load in | 
both departments. In each case the receipts per mile | 
have increased, those from goods traffic in the greater 
ratio, and taking all the trains of every description in 
the United Kingdom the earnings in 1901 amounted to 
59°92 pence per mile, a sum which is nearly a penny 
per mile in excess of that earned in any of the previous 
ten years. This increase of average train load is of 
course a step in the right direction, and has been found 


in America to lead to great economies; but if the | 


fullest possible advantage is to be taken of it by our 
British companies, they must not resort to the vicious 
practice of using two antiquated engines on every 
heavy train, but must procure, as indeed some of them 
have already procured, a number of modern locomo- 
tives powerful enough to handle without assistance 
whatever work may be offered to them. 

The authors of the report bring it to a close by the 
admission, which may give some small consolation to 
investors, that with a diminution in the price paid for 
coal there is reason to hope that the results of the 
current year’s working may be more favourable than 
those now under review. But they point out that the 
‘main features” of the statement. of the position for 
Igor are ‘‘the very small increase in traffic receipts 
and the continued expansion in working expenditure”, 
and, unfortunately, in the light of past experience 
about both these main features, there is nothing 
novel or unexpected. Those companies who have not 
already as much traffic as they can efficiently handle 
might probably increase their receipts by granting 
greater facilities, but how to check the constant growth 
of expenditure is a problem of the utmost gravity for 
all. It was once considered that of the total receipts 
of a British railway about half should be clear profit ; 
but the ratio of expenditure to total receipts has long 
been creeping up, and for all the companies of the United 
Kingdom dealt with in the report taken together it 
now amounts to 63 per cent., while in some cases 
it is considerably higher. On the Great Northern 
line for instance the ratio is 67 per cent. It might have 
been expected that a line whose traffic at every point 
is subject to acute and increasing competition, and 
whose expenditure is proportionately so heavy, would 
have sought to obtain the services of men fully versed 
in railway affairs and able to devote the whole of their 
time and energies to the interests of the company. 
The Great Northern authorities have recently shown 
their appreciation of the needs of the position by 
appointing Lord Rosebery to a seat upon the board. 

Rates and taxes have increased within the last 
decade, and they are an item over which the companies 
_ have practically no control. Labour again is becoming 
a heavier charge. The use of two engines to a train 
should be rigorously suppressed, automatic signalling 
should be introduced where possible, and labour-saving 
devices may be introduced in many branches of the ser- 
vice. It is frequently suggested that companies in com- 
petition with one another run unnecessary expresses 
between the same points, but in England there are 
probably very few trains which could be withdrawn 
without causing public inconvenience; though’ often 
competing lines might with advantage to both their 
passengers and their shareholders. agree to rearrange 
their time tables. At the same time it is quite clear 
that in many cases, for instance the. winter Scotch 
express service on the Midland line, more vehicles are 
provided on trains than are needed for the comfortable 
transport of passengers ; and not only have these. to 
be hauled, but they have to be lighted, warmed, 
cleaned, and kept in repair, while each serves to 
wear out the road. It may be that some great 
revolution in railway practice such as perhaps the 
application of the turbine principle to the steam loco- 
motive, or the universal adoption of electric traction, 
will one day restore the companies to their old position ; 
but that day is not likely to be in the immediate future, 
and for the present they have enough to do to maintain 
even the prosperity which they now enjoy. 





—— TS 


OLDER EDINBURGH. 
IIT. 


IFTY years ago there were surviving celebrities of 
the golden age of letters: some of them were 
still in the matured strength of intellectual activity, and 
the memory of others who had departed was still fresh. 
Jeffrey had long resigned the editorship of his review, 
but he was on the bench in the Inner House. I 
remember the reverence with which I regarded the old 
man whose name had become a household word, all the 
world over. Political animosities had calmed down 
with the passing of the Reform Bill, and Whig and Tory 
now met on neutral ground, though the struggle for 
place and promotion was fierce as ever in the Parliament 
House. The hospitalities of Craigcrook were extended 
to both parties. Jeffrey’s picturesque residence, where 
he used to play leapfrog on the lawn when a few years 
younger, was then really in the country. Opposite, within 
the grounds separated by a shady rural lane, was the 
dark old mansion of Ravelston, which heard the 
‘“Wild war notes of Bonny Dundee”, where Scott once 
shocked the sensibilities of his grandaunt by purveying 
for her, by her own command, the novels of Mrs. 
Aphra Behn. At Craigcrook the landlord could still 
welcome legal contemporaries and cronies. They had 
lived and battled together, and they were to drop off 
almost simultaneously. There was Lord Cockburn, 
whose ‘‘ Memorials”, though tinctured by political 
animus, give the most vivid picture of the men and 
manners and abuses of his time. As Jeffrey had set up 
his tabernacle under the heights of Corstorphine, so 
Cockburn lived at Bonally under the shadow of the 
Pentlands. There was Moncrieff whom Cockburn 
loved, reverenced, and laughed at: there was Lord 
Murray, always famed as a host and bon vivant who 
appreciated the claret and cuisine of Craigcrook : there 
were Lords Cuninghame and Rutherford. On the 
death of the last, I bought his set of Session Cases, 
sumptuously bound in calf—to be resold very shortly. 
Then there were illustrious families of the noblesse of 
the robe, who inherited brains as well as lands, and 
succeeded in due course to the scarlet and ermine. 
Hopes and Dundases had long had a presumptive right 
to place. A second Maconochie, Lord Meadowbank 
had succeeded to Scott’s friend, and a Lord Mackenzie 
perpetuated the fame of ‘‘ the man of feeling”, who 
had never attained to the honours of the Bench. Lord 
Moncrieff, son of the great leader of the Evangelicals 
of the Kirk, was founding a dynasty of legal lords, 
now in the third generation. His son was the Lord 
Advocate, for long almost as potent in Scottish affairs 
as had been Henry Dundas in his time, who exchanged 
a baronetcy and the shadowy title of ‘‘ lord of seat ” for 
a peerage. 

Law and letters were closely associated. Young 
advocates had to eke out their incomes anonymously, 
and a successful novel would have been professional 
suicide: but a shrievalty made the anonymous scribbler 
safe, and a judge was. free to take any liberties. 
Professor Aytoun, though sheriff of the Orkneys, had 
thrown over law for literature, and ‘‘ Willie”, the joint 
author of the ‘‘ Bon Gaultier Ballads” was famous for 
impromptu and the bon mot. There never was a grosser 
calumny than that which alleged that the Scot was 
impervious to humour. In the generation that followed 
Jeffrey’s there was no greater favourite than Lord 
Neaves, who not only wrote songs but sang them—in 
a decidedly cracked voice. It was a sign of the times 
when he had an extraordinary success with the refrain 
“‘Let. us all be unhappy on Sunday”, and, with an 
audacity worthy of Voltaire, he parodied the theories of 
Darwin. Hill Burton, who might have sat to Scott for 
his Antiquary, was writing sober history and his ‘‘ Book- 
Hunter” in lighter vein, in a den in a gloomy old man- 
sion beyond Morningside—the very counterpart of the 
sanctum of Oldbuck. His library was stowed away on 
shelves in a labyrinth of dark passages and cabinets, with 
break-neck flights of steps in the most unlikely places. 
Had he gone groping in the dark his flair for each 
volume was infallible as that of Constable. Everyone 
is familiar with Christopher North from his portraits: 
I must have seen him though I never recognised 
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him. But it always struck me that another professor 
must have resembled him en petit, and both were 
enthusiasts. Blackie was a familiar figure in Princes 
Street. There was no mistaking the erect carriage, the 
springy step, the piercing eye, the bony and nervous 
hand grasping the stout stick, with the plaid that in 
most weathers was cast round his shoulders. As it 
chanced, when I was a boy, Blackie had the prescience 
to take a fancy to me—he was then Professor of 
Humanity in Aberdeen—and he placed his bookshelves 
at my disposal. He had books that exactly suited my 
tastes. There were A’Beckett’s ‘‘Comic History of 
England”, Keightley’s ‘‘ Fairy Mythology”, and Bishop 
Percy’s Relics. But perhaps the volume of our joint 
predilection was a collection of penny horn books, of 
which the gem was “‘ Daniel O’Rourke’s Flight to the 
Moon”. Then the Professor, who always had a sweet 
tooth, had just been translating AZschylus and was in 
the habit of dropping into verse. One stanza I remem- 
ber, inspired by a vision of his tea table— 


“« My heart leaps up into my mouth, 
And happy now I am, 
When on the table I behold, 
A plate of ruddy jam.” 


Christopher North and ‘‘ Maga” recall John Black- 
wood, round whom Aytoun and Burton and Neaves and 
many minor luminaries revolved. There were two 
centres of attraction,—the old salon in George Street, 
was rich in portraits of celebrities as another room in 
Albemarle Street, and the hospitable table in Randolph 
Crescent, where the host himself was the magnet. I 
heard much of him then, though I only made his 
acquaintance later. What endeared him to his friends 
was his staunch friendship, his social gifts and his 
sterling candour. They owed him much, for they pro- 
fited by the shrewd criticism, which was always sound, 
as it was kindly offered. If he had a fault, it was that 
he was more generous of praise than blame, and when 
he took a fancy to a promising contributor it would 
have been hard to disillusion him. 

Thank heaven! I had little to do with the doctors, 
but there were men of eminence who were public bene- 
factors, as they drew many wealthy families to Edin- 
burgh. Victims would be brought from any distance 
to be operated on by Syme, and Simpson with his 
special skill and his use of anesthetics had perhaps the 
most extensive female clientéle in Britain. There were 
flying reports that after a field day the sofas in his 
home in Queen Street were strewed thick with cases as 
a cockpit after action. 

Outsiders and the ladies cared little for the Law, but 
pulpit eloquence was much in favour. Scotland was 
still throbbing from the convulsions of the disruption 
which had occurred not very many years before. The 
470 ministers who had followed Dr. Chalmers from the 
Assembly Hall on the Castle Hill to the Canonmills 
beyond the Water of Leith had sacrificed their benefices 
for a principle to throw themselves on voluntary sup- 
port. Chalmers had died in 1847, but his aides-de-camp 
upheld the old blue banner of the Covenant, and had 
taken for their emblem the burning bush and for their 
motto Nec tamen consumebatur. Chief among those 
who kept the fire alive in Edinburgh were Candlish and 
Cuninghame, with Dr. Begg of Liberton, a fanatical 
advocate for Total Abstinence and the Mosaicobservance 
of the Sabbath ; but the most eloquent and persuasive 
of the Free Churchmen was Dr. Guthrie. He drew 
like Rowland Hill or Charles Honeyman, though a very 
different stamp of man from either. He drew the 
devout and the fashionables of the New Town to 
remote S. John’s at the back of the Castle Rock, and 
the occupant of a seat—a stall, I was going to say— 
could do no greater kindness than offering it to a 
friend. ‘‘ Stall”, I was going to say, because Guthrie 
might have been a Garrick. He was a great tragic 
actor, with marvellous versatility, who played on the 
emotions at will, as he swept his congregation along with 
him. There was nomistaking his intense sincerity, but he 
threw himself into each part he conceived, and realised 
the scenes he imagined with the assurance of prophetic 
vision. The magic was that it was all improvised, and 
sometimes his sense of humour would give a subtle in- 
fusion of comedy, Most actors warm to their work as 








they go along: Guthrie would pitch his keynote at the 
highest : he would sustain even at this pitch when he 
changed the dramatic for the solemn appeal. He 
charmed his audience to attention and then struck 
home. The opening of one sermon I well remember. 
He reared his tall figure in the pulpit, looked into 
vacancy with rapt gaze, and then began—‘‘I see a 
shipwreck”. We heard the roar of the storm: he 
painted the billows breaking over the wreck: then 
when all our eyes were riveted on the sinking ship, he 
pointed to a castaway clinging to a plank, seemingly 
lost beyond all hope of salvation. The rest may be 
imagined. 

The leaders of the ‘‘ Moderates’? may have been 
learned men, but they were doctrinaires and did not 
appeal to ‘‘ hot Gospellers”. For the most part, they 
preached to empty churches. Almost a generation 
afterwards, when acerbities had been softened, there 
were scholars and divines like Principal Tulloch who 
could fill S. George’s of a summer evening. But the 
Episcopalian Communion, with its quaternion of 
churches was represented by Dean Ramsay of Episco- 
palian S. John’s. He was not a great preacher, but as 
the living exponent of Christian charity no man was 
more winning or had more admirers. Had he advocated 
confession, he might have made many proselytes. The 
chronicler of old Scottish wit and humour came from 
the ‘‘ Howe of the Mearns ”, and had innumerable good 
stories of family connections and friends in Kincardine 
and Forfarshire. No doubt he repudiated the excessive 
conviviality of the lairds of Balnamoon and the drinking 
bouts of old Lord Panmure at Brechin Castle, yet there 
was a twinkle in his eye when he alluded to those 
scandals. After afternoon service in summer he would 
stroll out over the Dean Bridge—a licence which was 
virtually denied to the straiter sect of Free Churchmen. 
I remember one blustering afternoon, when his hat was 
blown over the bridge and went circling down in the 
depths to S. Bernard’s Well, how the crowd of pro- 
menaders turned amused and affectionate looks on the 
venerable locks streaming in the wind, as a laughing 
niece was binding them up in her handkerchief. The 
dean adjusted the headgear and smilingly continued his 
walk. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB AND OTHER 
GALLERIES. 


Vee central place at the New English Art Club’s 
exhibition is given to a portrait which shows 
almost the exact complement of the qualities that were 
most sought after by the Club about ten years ago. 
The beauties sought for then were those of atmo- 
spheric tone, the softness of envelopment, simplifi- 
cation of aspect, sacrifice of sharp contour and precise 
detail involved in such vision. The men who were truly 
endowed for that art have steadily pursued their way. 
Mr. Steer’s ‘‘ Valley of the Severn”, or his splendid 
masculine sketch ‘‘ A Moorland” are the maturer fruit 
of what he was doing then, with a more solid and intense 
apprehension of form grown up to back the divine native 
sense of colour. Mr. Brabazon has poured out his life-. 
time’s stores of daylight and sunset caught at speed in 
a hundred lovely places. Mr. Mark Fisher’s efforts, 
raggeder or more compact, have come together in a final 
result, of which a beautiful variant, ‘‘ Summertime ”, is 
in the present exhibition. But the centre of attraction 
for the impressionable has shifted, and in Mr. A. E. John 
the changed aspiration for precise line-drawing and for 
closely studied character has found a leader of real talent. 
The painter of ‘‘ Signorina Cerutti” and of ‘ Merikli” 
is so insensitive at present to tone and colour that I 
should prefer for my part drawings to the paintings ; 
but the drawing is of a quality that has been rare in the 
English school. Look at the left hand of the “‘ Merikli”’. 
Nothing like that has been seen 4n the New English, 
nor very commonly elsewhere. Look again at the 
character of the turned head, the close understanding 
with which the various features in the two portraits are 
modelled and their fidelity to the general movement. 
What clearness, sureness and unity of expression rule 
the drawing throughout! In colour, tone and texture 
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there is certainly crudity, but this is preferable to the 
devices that cover up a vision, as crude essentially, 
with a smother of paint that is only negatively 
harmonious. Mr. John tells us rather baldly what 
he sees: too many of our painters follow their vision 
suspiciously up to a certain point, then, terrified 
at the result, throw up the game, and fumble. Tradition, 
to such timid souls, is not an incitement to looking 
more, but an excuse for looking less. Mr. John 
has lost courage and fumbled a little with the yellow 
dress of ‘* Merikli”’, but he has adventured so far with 
his subjects that the distinct character of each strikes 
sharp and remains in the memory. This is Mr. John’s 
first effective appearance in the gallery as a painter, so 
I may be excused for dwelling on his work rather than 
that of the older men. Another painter who seems to me 
to assert himself definitely this time is Mr. Rothenstein 
the younger. His seamstress (No. 49) is clearly and 
solidly seen, in skilfully handled paint. The keen 
draughtsmanship, sense of lighting and of the very 
quality of stones in Mr. Muirhead Bone’s work are not 
yet perhaps so generally appreciated that it is super- 
fluous to draw attention to his views of London. 
Another change of attitude in the exhibitors besides 
the revival of precise drawing is noticeable, namely 
a change of sentiment. Ten years ago the ruling 
attitude towards humanity was defiantly unsentimental. 
The music-hall dancer was the only thoroughly safe 
subject of interest. Mr. Conder’s romance disturbed 
this orthodox suspicion of poetry, and Mr. Tonks, 
about the same time, threw off constraint, and hada 
romp with the children. Now, perhaps by a natural 
influence of years, the wheel has come about, and that 
person who most of all came under suspicion, and was 
banned by the extraordinary adjective ‘‘ literary”, will 
soon take possession of the domestic ‘‘ interiors” that 
have been so carefully prepared for him. Their bric-a- 
brac his ‘first steps” will doubtless destroy, he will 
spill his bath upon their carpets, upset the pose of the 
inmates and drag his author after him upon all fours. 
See how the free nymphs of former days are hastening 
from the fields of mythology to take up their station in 
the nursery! (68) And see how, in Mr. Strang’s 
picture (103) the attempt to maintain a purely esthetic 
conversation breaks down. AQ first citizen is pressing 
upon the attention of two others the beauties of a 
figurine. But they are fathers of families, the atmo- 
sphere of the New, or shall we say the Middle English 
is too strong for them ; they have other things to think 
of, and to-morrow that statuette will be a ‘‘ new toy”. 
These exclusions, returns and reinclusions of matter 
are natural enough. Subjects about which sentiment 
is dangerously facile have to submit to periods of 
taboo. When all the organs are grinding out ‘‘ Home 
Sweet Home” that subject is apt to be abandoned to 
them for the time, and so the poor baby has to go out 
of art and ‘‘purge him of his guilt” in picture com- 
merce. In Mr. Rothenstein’s series of pastels at the 
Carfax Gallery he comes back under guidance from one 
of the gravest and tenderest artists who ever touched 
the subject of mother and child, J. F. Millet. ‘‘La 
Becquée” is the type ; a human equivalent of father and 
mother bird and nestling, endowed by his ample, resum- 
ing design with a sense rather of the essential beauty of 
the act rather than of any prettiness in the actors.* 
Something of this lesson of design Mr. Rothen- 
stein has learned. In the drawing called ‘‘ Spring”, 
for example, the rhythm of the mother tossing the 
child up has been fixed in a characteristic, pictorial 
moment. Nos. 19 and 20 are other examples of 
natural intense and simple grouping. There are 
other drawings in the same exhibition of German archi- 
tecture and landscape. No. 5, ‘‘ The Cart’s Rest”’, may 
be singled out for its fine disposition, and 8, ‘‘ Entrance 
to a Forest, Riesengebirge”, for its chord of black sky, 
dull white of snow, and dark green. Interesting draw- 
ings and a lithograph of the veteran Menzel are added 
to Mr. Rothenstein’s gallery of notable contemporaries. 
Another charming pastel exhibition, one that de- 
rives, in part, from the same source, is Mr. Clausen’s 








* Millet says of this subject that his endeavour would be not to 
appeal by the beauty of the mother’s face, but rather by the expression 
on it called out by the child, 
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at the Goupil Gallery. The stroke of the pastel chalk 
seems to be the most direct and satisfactory means of 
expression for Mr. Clausen. In his oil-painting he 
often appears to hanker after it, hatching his paint on 
without quite the same result in freshness, also over- 
labouring minor points of effect. Here the notes are 
clear-struck and decisive. He renders more than once 
a beautiful effect that is almost his own property ; the 
whiteness of the sun-baked fields, not only the white 
flowers, but the earth itself and the whole range of 
vegetation, all in a burning paleness relieved against 
the reddish horizon gradating to blue of a heavy 
summer day. For examples take 28 ‘‘A Hot Day”, 
37 ‘‘A Sheep Fold”, and 43 ‘fA Flowery Field”. 
Other admirable numbers are 27 ‘‘ Golden Sunlight ”, 
29 ‘*‘ Winter Sunshine”, 32 ‘‘The Pond”, 44 ‘‘ Dewy 
Fields” the grass a drenched milky green, 48 ‘‘ White 
Frost’, ricks against a dark grey sky, and 50 ‘‘ The 
Oak Tree”, red against the keen blue sky of autumn. 


Dos. M: 


Diite LAST, HORE. 


AY by day going past, and yet more days to 
come, 
Dawn upon dawn in sorrow and shame till my days 
end ; 
Outcast here among strangers, helpless, homeless, 


dumb, 
With only the child, my ruin, and one frail hope 


my friend. 


God our Father in Heaven, O God who alone art 
just, 
O merciful God who knowest the secrets of the 


heart, 
Why wilt thou leave us doubtful, if thou wouldst 


have us trust, 
Without one sure proof even to prove to us if thou 


arte 


Cold Sphinxes above, how strangely you keep what 
you must know! 
Night after night, night after night, I see you 


shine 
Clear, but silent, silent—why are you silent so? 
Will you make me no sign in the heavens, will you 
make me no sign? 


You that have learned, O tell me the wisest men are 


sure 
Life ends not here in dust upon earth, one course 
once run, 
But still our souls, our senses alive, our selves, 
endure 


And the weight swings back with wrongs redressed 
and justice done. 


Justice alone, my right: swear this to be certain 
truth 
Past doubt—I am lost for ever unless this faith I 
win :— 
Those that have wrung with torture a whole life, 
ruining youth, 
Shall be by God’s just mercy rewarded after their 
sin ? 
WALTER HEADLAM, 
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A WELCOME PLAY. 


THINK ‘‘ The Admirable Crichton” is quite the 
best thing that has happened, in my time, to the 
British stage. New ground has been broken before. 
But the breakage has ever been made too furtively to 
attract other miners, or too clumsily not to scare them 
back to the old congested camp; nor, indeed, has the 
new ground been invariably of the kind that is worth 
breaking. Keen, then, is my gladness that Mr. Barrie 
has broken triumphantly, in the eyes of all men, the 
very ground whose infinite possibilities I have in these 
columns boomed so long and wistfully. Had the play 
been written by a tiro, Mr. Frohman would have de- 
served all our thanks for his courage in producing it. 
But it needed no courage to produce a play by Mr. Barrie. 
Is not he established as the prime purveyor of ‘‘a good 
cry”? And was not it quite certain that the whole 
tear-loving public would come flocking from ‘‘ Quality 
Street” to ‘‘ The Admirable Crichton” for long enough 
to insure the management against actual loss on the 
production? The only doubt was whether they would 
catch the intention of the latter play. It was on the 
cards that they might treat the butler-hero of it as an 
excruciatingly pathetic figure, and weep floods of tears 
over his ultimate fate. In that case, so much the 
better for the box-office. As it happened, the public 
seemed on the first night really to understand what 
Mr. Barrie was driving at, and seemed to delight in his 
meaning and his method. Not even the interminable 
entr’actes, due to a strike of stage carpenters, affected 
the consensus. Always, when a terrified gentleman in 
evening dress comes before the curtain, and apologises 
for delays, and appeals to ‘‘the British love of fair 
play”, he may absolutely rely on a rapturous salvo 
from the cosmopolo-semitics who make up two-thirds of 
a first-night audience. But the other third, composed 
of unflattered Britons, is apt to be rather brutal. Not 
a sound of brutality assailed the apologist at the Duke 
of York’s. Innumerable last trains were lost without a 
murmur. Thence my glad deduction that the public is 
ripe for the drama of modern fantasy. J 
You might, of course, remind me that the public is 
unripe for any other kind of drama. It is undeni- 
able that the most successful modern plays are those 
which are most fantastically untrue to real life. But 
Mr. Barrie’s play differs from them in that it is frankly, 
and of a purpose, untrue to life. Here we have im- 
possible people, dressed in the fashion of to-day, doing 
impossible things, and yet (what a relief!) we are not 
asked to take them seriously (though, as | shall show, 
there is a quite serious side to them). In the first act, 
Wwe are not quite in key. Force of habit is too strong 
for us, and we object that if a nobleman invited his 
servants to tea once a month, the good breeding of his 
sons and daughters would enable them to carry the 
thing off gracefully: they would not, at least, behave 
as do the sons and daughters of Lord Loam. Also, we 
object that all Lord Loam’s servants (except Crichton, 
the philosophic butler) belong to a bygone genera- 
tion—the generation before board-schools. We are 
not yet attuned to the fantasy, do not yet see the 
point of the fable. For the play is fable as well 
as fantasy. It is not, like the ‘‘ New Arabian 
Nights”, which in many ways it resembles, a mere 
farcical distortion of modern actuality. It is formed 
and conditioned by a philosophic idea which bears on a 
problem of modern life—the problem of domestic ser- 
vice. Slavery was justified by Aristotle on the ground 
that a certain proportion of men are born with servile 
natures. ‘‘ Quite so”, says Mr. Barrie, ‘‘ but whzch 
men?” He proceeds to show that servility is merely a 
matter of environment, and that the most servile of 
slaves may become, in a place where there is free com- 
petition, the most masterly of masters, and vice versa. 
This may not strike you as in itself a startlingly new 
idea. But it is startlingly new for the theatre. It has 
been circulating in the outer world only during the past 
five years or so. It never occurred to us before we 
began to realise the results of compulsory education. 
Our slaves are still servile enough, superficially, but we 
know that many of them are in all respects our superiors. 
And we feel very guilty and uncomfortable in their 
presence. Wehave given to them, and cannot now 
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take away from them, the power to meet us 
and beat us on our own ground; and who 
knows how soon they will have the courage to 
exercise that power? Crichton, the butler, is the 
type—the fantastically faked type—of these potential 
monsters blindly created by us. So soon as the Loam 
family is stranded with him on a desert island, he 
becomes absolute master of them all. He has not 
changed in any inherent sense, nor have they. The 
difference is merely the difference of locality. There 
is no longer that veneer of custom and tradition which 
alone prevented Crichton from asserting himself at first. 
Mr. Barrie might have made us more uncomfortable if, 
when the Loam family was rescued by a warship and 
taken home, Crichton had retained something of his 
influence. As it is, Crichton retires gracefully to a 
public-house at ‘‘the fashionable end” of the Harrow 
Road, much as Prince Florizel of Bohemia (whom I 
hope now to see some day upon the stage) retired to a 
cigar divan in Rupert Street. Nor does the ironic 
invention mar the logic of Mr. Barrie’s lesson. It 
merely enables even the most thoughtfui and nervous of 
us to smile. Mr. Barrie has always been able to amuse 
us. But this is the first occasion on which he has 
succeeded in making us also think. And so he will 
excuse me for having insisted on the meaning of a 
play whose chief charm, from first to last, is in the 
uproarious fun of it. 

Bestowing not on Mr. Barrie’s name (nor, indeed, on 
his own) the giddy benefit of capital letters or separate 
line, ‘‘ Charles Frohman presents 


Miss IRENE VANBRUGH 
and 
Mr. H. B. IrRvING 


in” Mr. Barrie’s modest little effort. The form of the 
announcement is roughly significant of the relative 
commercial value of mimes and dramatists on the other 
side (perhaps, too, on this side) of the Atlantic Ocean. 
But it is rather hard on the two ‘‘stars”, of whose 
general lustre and magnitude Mr. Barrie here takes but 
slight advantage. Neither of them is allowed to shine 
with more than a modest radiance among the rest, and 
the authentic ‘‘star” of the evening is a no greater. 
person than small-typed, smuggled-in ‘‘ J. M. Barrie” 
himself. Admirable is Mr. H. B. Irving, as Crichton, 
for his air of dignity and authority, and admirable for 
the appropriate solemnity with which he takes the 
ironic humour of the part. He is clearly cut out to 
play the aforesaid Florizel. The only fault in his 
present performance is a fault of omission: Crichton 
ought surely to betray an occasional trace of a cockney 
accent. That he shall be, in our eyes, socially as 
inferior to his servants on the island as to his employers 
in England is not less important a point than that 
throughout he shall seem to us morally and intel- 
lectually superior to them. Mr. Irving seems to 
be socially the equal of the Loam family throughout. 
And thus something of the irony implicit in the family’s 
subjection is lost for us. His love-scene with Lady 
Mary, his chivalrous determination to raise her to his 
own (insular) social position, would be much funnier, 
and more significant, if there were between the two 
characters the difference of tone that marks the plebeian 
from the aristocrat. That Mr. Irving made himself too 
distinguished was the more a pity for that Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh, as Lady Mary, made herself too little so. 
When an actress succeeds signally in one part, she is 
told evermore by the critics that she has not yet ridded 
herself of that part’s influence. Often this charge is 
quite unjust—a mere parrot-cry. But it does seem to 
me that Miss Irene Vanbrugh has indeed not yet shed 
the slough of Miss Sophie Fullgarney. She lacks the 
repose that once was hers. She is always making little 
skittish efforts, nodding and becking and wreathing 
smiles out of season. All these tricks were right and 
proper in the portrayal of such a young person as Miss 
Fullgarney. But the part of Lady Mary needs the 
quietism of good breeding, to bring out its irony and 
the irony of the whole theme. Miss Vanbrugh should 
live among poppies for a while. Mr. Henry Kemble is 
fruitily eccentric as Lord Loam, without sacrifice of 


- good manners ; nor does Mr. Gerald Du Maurier, as his 
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son, despite the necessary touch of extravagance, ever 
once suggest ‘the Honourable Ernest” of stage traffic. 
The part of the maid-servant who becomes the bride of 
Crichton needs a lighter, more imaginative vulgarity 


than it gets from Miss Pattie Browne. 
Max, 








THE HYMN TUNES OF DYKES AND 
OTHERS. 


A SHORT time ago there appeared in this Review 
an article dealing with the hymns used in the 
Anglican Church at the present day. It was my wish 
to follow this with one on the tunes to which these 
hymns are sung. But a text was lacking until the 
other day. Messrs. Novello and Co., Limited, sent 
three volumes, first the Hymn Tunes of John Bacchus 
Dykes, second the Hymn Tunes of Arthur Sullivan, 
and third a Manual of Plainsong. From an artistic 
point of view the three books are not worth the paper 
they are printed on ; and for that very reason they will 
serve. 

If the writers of the words to be sung in the English 
Church have descended to the lowest depths of utter 
fatuity, feebleness and sentimentality, what shall be said 
of the writers of the tunes? 1 have in my possession 
a tattered hymn-book of the eighteenth century—or 
perhaps the beginning of the nineteenth: it is not by 
me—and some time ago I went through it very care- 
fully. I found such ranting monstrosities as ‘‘ Miles 
Lane” there, of course: in vain I looked for any fine 
melodies. Not only were there no fine ones, but 
the bad ones were made worse by the shocking 
way in which they were harmonised. The slack 
and unmusicianly hand of Attwood showed itself at 
times ; but there were worse things than have ever 
been proved to come from Attwood. However, this is 
not the question: I would have taken this particular 
collection, had it been never so well harmonised, as my 
starting point, and for this reason: that it proves over 
how long a time the English hymn-tune has been in a 
degenerate condition. Here we have melodies — if 
meaningless and characterless strings of notes can be 
called melodies—that cannot be sung in unison bya 
congregation, the range being too wide; and we have 
them accompanied by ridiculous and ugly counterpoints 
which only expert singers could sing—certainly no 
ordinary composition could do it. Here, then, we see 
for how long a period the disagreeable noise known as 
‘‘hearty congregational singing” has been in full 
blast ; we see what church writers were expected to, 
provide—or at least the best they could provide. Ugly 
tunes, impossible to sing; villainous harmonies, also 
impossible to sing : these formed our hymnology at the 
beginning of last century. 

Nothing has improved since then. The truth must 
be admitted: we are not a hymn-tune making 
nation. It has never been in us to create great simple 
melodies on which a thousand people may raise their 
voices. Melody for its own sake has always interested 
us less than series of chords, or, at most, melodies 
accompanied by more or less intricate counterpoints. 
In the older days we brought the madrigal to perfec- 
tion; in the later degenerate days, after Handel had 
killed whatever originality may have been in our 
composers, we brought the glee to perfection. The 
glee is the least interesting form of art ever evolved by 
lazy men: it has no beauty of top, inner or bottom 
melodies ; and as it was written by men who had no 
technical accomplishment, and was intended to be 
sung by people who could barely read their notes, 
it remains for us, an everlasting warning, a warn- 
ing not to rest content with a series of bald har- 
monies. In the madrigal we have a singularly 
perfect art-form: in the glee we have mere 
stupidity and dulness. But the glee—worse luck !— 
was saved by the fact that it provided each part with 
something to do. It was child’s work to sing it. Com- 
pared with the intricacies of the simplest: Handel chorus 
it was ridiculously easy—yet each of the voices seemed 
to be going its way: all were not tied down to the same 
melody as in the German chorale. It could be sung 
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almost impromptu in every pot-house glee-club of 
England. It gained the affection of the English people, 
and it was natural that the English people should wish 
to transfer its entrancing features to the music they 
sang in their churches. They did so, and the English 
congregational hymn-tune entered into the mighty order 
of established facts, an order hardly to be shaken. 
It may be noted in passing that some of the 
dissenting bodies have gone further than ever the 
Church of England went. At the end of their hymnals 
one finds collections of ‘‘anthems”’, pieces of choral 
music in irregular forms, sometimes ‘‘ original”, some- 
times disarranged from the great masters, and all 
meant to be sung by the whole congregation. I re- 
member well hearing the human contents of more than 
one chapel making blasphemous and disgustingly dis- 
cordant attempts at the ‘‘ Hallelujah” chorus of Handel. 
But this is not our present business. 

Speaking roughly, the Anglican hymn-tune, after 
passing through many grotesque vicissitudes, settled 
down into the present glee form at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. In reality it has never changed. 
Simultaneously with Mendelssohn came the sentimental 
movement on the one hand, and on the other the great 
church revival which led church-goers to wish for 
a more ornate service. Both things tended to one 
result : the substitution of weak prettiness for 
sheer baldness. A little tune—sentimental tune— 
was put in the top part, and to this were added 
emasculate sentimental harmonies. One hymn-writer 
after another came up; and steadily, as the words 
became worse, the tunes became worse ; until the climax 
was reached in the tunes of Dykes, Stainer and Barnby. 
For all three men I have a certain admiration; but I 
wish they could have left hymn-writing alone. Some of 
their tunes might sound quite nice in a small room sung 
by a small number of trained voices. Sung in a large 
church by a large number of voices that are not trained 
at all, their lack of virility and of real expressiveness, 
their superabundance of sugary sweetness, are pain- 
fully apparent. The typical man is Dykes. When 
he is at his best, as in his ‘‘ Jesu, Lover of my 
Soul” and ‘‘The King of Love”’, he is sweet, there is 
even a spring-tide freshness to be felt; when he is at 
his worst, as in ‘‘ Through the Night of Doubt and 
Sorrow” and ‘‘Loud raged the Tempest”, odious is 
hardly too strong a word to apply. The part-writing 
is not bad; though it suffers from the musical doctor’s 
ideal of correctness, and therefore at times becomes 
entirely incorrect according to the doctor’s own notions, — 
yet it is not so bad as the counterpoint written by, for 
example, Sir George Macfarren. The accentuation of 
the words is often villainous—as for instance in ‘‘ Lead, 
kindly Light”. The tunes for children are pre- 
posterously unsingable by children. The processionals 
are as absurd as the harmonised processional is bound 
to be. 

Indeed in the harmonised processional the harmonised 
hymn-tune in general is reduced to pure absurdity : 
there is nothing to redeem it. First the faithful 
worshipper hears the little boys, duly clad in white, 
squealing a tune much too high for their voices, or, at 
times, much too low. Then the altos pass, and nothing 
but an empty series of notes is heard, and the same 
occurs as the tenors and altos go past. But the sad 
case of the bystander as the procession goes round is 
precisely the case of any worshipper in any part of the 
church. On one side someone attempts tenor, on 
another someone else attempts bass, and the ordeal is 
made more awful by gentlemen with bass voices trying 
to mount up to the treble part. All this may show the 
most laudable religious feelings, but [| cannot con- 
ceive it making for a truly devotional spirit in the 
listeners. At orchestral concerts unfortunate people 
find themselves placed against the drums; and I 
doubt whether they are vastly edified. Many Anglicans 
hold their service to be purer, to be less of a mere 
sensuous exhibition, than the service of the Roman 
Church. So far as the music is concerned the very 
opposite is the case. The music of the Anglican Church 
is nothing but an exhibition, a performance, and one, 
moreover, that only sounds well from outside the build- 
ing. A hymn, if one could imagine it sung perfectly, 
would still be an ill-conglomerated mass of incongruous 
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noises; if sung perfectly, and one were half a mile 
away, it might even be beautiful and moving. Perhaps 
this very fact deceives the congregational singers. We 
have all heard church music from a distance—say in 
some village church ; and if some of us should enter 
and join in the service our memories may easily per- 
suade us that what we now hear is by no means the 
same thing. 

There is only one cure: the invention and introduc- 
tion of a new type of church melody to be sung in 
unison with as elaborate accompaniments as you please 
on the organ. In plain-song there is no hope for us. 
Those old tunes were created to fit Latin words and at 
the best they are painfully out of keeping with English 
words. It is for this reason that I reckon this Manual 
of Plain-song worthless. It is simply painful to hear 
long elaborated phrases stretched out to vowels to 
which they are eminently unsuited. Whether we shall 
ever invent a plain-song, or some form of sinewy, 
expressive, simple melody of our own remains to be 
seen—I am afraid it will remain so for a long time. 
But in the end it ought to be able for some church 
composer to point the way to something better than 
the sugar of Dykes or the bald, rhythmic music-hall 
tunes of Sullivan. Of these last I say nothing. The 
less said about such things as ‘‘Onward, Christian 
Soldiers ” the better. Thar 





INSURANCE A SOURCE OF INCOME. 
\ X JE have from time to time explained in these 

articles how a life insurance policy in conjunc- 
tion with an annuity may be taken as a means of 
obtaining an immediate income giving a good return 
upon the amount invested, providing for the repayment 
of the capital, and accompanied throughout by the 
complete security afforded by first-class life offices. In 
order to secure the repayment of the capital it is neces- 
sary to take a policy and to provide an immediate 
income it is necessary to buy an annuity. The annuity 
that can be purchased for a given amount, is more than 
sufficient to pay the annual premium on the policy and 
in fact leaves a margin for interest upon the amount 
invested to the extent of about 3? per cent. The return 
varies somewhat with the age of the investor, and the 
results may be varied in many ways. 

For men earning an income which is likely to cease, 
say at age sixty-five, it is possible to invest an amount, 
obtain over 3} per cent. upon it until age sixty-five, and 
thereafter receive 6 per cent. per annum until death, 
when the capital invested will be repaid to the estate. 
The income to be derived from an investment of this 
kind may be uniform throughout life, may be smaller at 
first and larger later on, or larger to begin with and 
smaller in future years. Whatever system of invest- 
ment in assurance may be selected it is an undeniable 
fact that, if properly chosen, the results may not only 
be greatly superior to investment in sound securities, 
but may be very readily adjusted to the requirements 
of individuals, since the income to be derived from 
such investment may be more or less in the near, or 
the remote, future as the circumstances of each indivi- 
dual require. 

There is further a very substantial gain to be made 
by those who invest their money in life assurance, in 
consequence of the rebate of Income Tax that is 
allowed upon the premiums paid for life assurance. 
With Income Tax at 1s. 3d. in the £ a payment of 
#106 138, 4d. for life assurance entitles the man who 
pays it to a rebate of £6 13s. 4d., with the result that 
an investor in life assurance, making a net investment 
of £100 a year obtains the benefit of investing only 
4100 in stocks or shares, and of investing over £106 
in a life policy and an annuity. This is a very sub- 
stantial gain, the extent of which is not fully recognised 
until the actual results are worked out. 

_ Ii many forms of investment in life assurance there 
is the further great benefit that a large estate is pro- 
vided in the event of premature death, while at the 
same time the annual income from the investment is as 


ek as could be obtained from the purchase of railway 
stock. 





One of many interesting pamphlets which have been 
sent to us by Messrs. Henniker and Hogg of South- 
ampton compares the investment of #100 per annum 
in life assurance and in railway stocks by a man aged 
thirty at the time of making the investment. The 
figures quoted in this pamphlet take no account of the 
benefit to be derived from the rebate of Income Tax, 
but they show that with an immediate income of the 
same amount in each case, the capital of the investor’s 
estate in the event of death in the first year would be 
only £100 if the investment were made in railway 
stock, and over £2,000 if the investment were made in 
life assurance. If death occurred in the fifth year 
the capital would be £500 in the one case, and over 
42,000 in the other: in ten years the relative amounts 
would be £1,000 and over £2,000. Thus, while 
during the earlier years of the investment the benefits 
of insurance are vastly greater than those of invest- 
ment in railway stocks, the latter gradually overtakes 
the former but at no point equals the results to be 
obtained from an insurance investment. The realisation 
of the amounts invested in railways at the figures we 
have quoted depends upon the fluctuations in the price 
of railway stock which may have taken place. If the 
present tendency to decrease in value is maintained 
the advantage would be still more markedly in favour 
of insurance ; but, unless an altogether improbable 
increase in the value of railway stock takes place, the 
advantage remains throughout with the investment in 
insurance. 

In order to invest in life assurance to the best 
advantage expert knowledge of the subject is requisite, 
and in almost every case the best results can only be 
obtained by combining the policies of two or three 
different life offices. This idea of combination of 
policies is but little recognised even by the actuaries of 
life assurance companies. In fact we know of two 
cases where combinations of different policies in the 
same offices were submitted to the offices themselves 
with a request for a policy that would give equivalent 
results. The reply received from both offices was to 
the effect that no such results were possible, although 
in each case their own prospectuses provided the means 
of obtaining the results. 

The skilful use of combination of life-assurance 
policies produces results of quite exceptional excellence, 
and it is well worth the while of investors to consult 
those who have made a special study of the subject, in 
order to obtain a return upon their investment which 
exceeds the return to be obtained from good class 
securities, and which is at the same time accompanied 
by the absence of fluctuation and by a security not 

wexcelled even by Consols. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


SAID PASHA AND THE OTTOMAN OFFICIALS. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAy REvIEw. 


Sir,—I wish this time to refute some assertions which 
have been written quite recently by a Parisian corre- 
spondent and published in a London paper with regard 
to the Sultan and the Grand Vizier, Said Pasha— 
‘** Koutshouk ” Said, as His Highness is called in Con- 
stantinople. It has been alleged that the Padishah had 
appointed Said Pasha with the deliberate purpose of 
ruining the popularity of that statesman. This is abso- 
lutely against the evidence of facts. Said Pasha, who 
has already been three times Grand Vizier, is universally 
respected in his own country and abroad for his great 
integrity, his fixity of purpose and his uprightness : the 
corps diplomatique entertains the greatest regard for 
him and it is for his past services to the Ottoman 
Empire as well as for the high consideration shown to 
him in official spheres all over Europe that he was 
chosen for the fourth time by the Sultan as his principal 
adviser. As for the allegation that the Sultan sent a 
present of £15,000 to his Grand Vizier at a time 
when so many Ottoman officials were in the most 
distressing circumstances this is also a_ slander: 
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Nothing like the above-mentioned amount was given 
by the Sultan to the Grand Vizier, who continues to 
enjoy the confidence of his Imperial master. Therefore 
the amazing and really too far-fetched news that the 
Sultan is jealous of his Grand Vizier is nothing but the 
work of malevolent imagination, and, besides, a ruler 


like the Sultan Abdul Hamid has not to be jealous of an’ 


official, even the highest, under his sway. Had the 
Sovereign been dissatisfied with his Grand Vizier he 
would have simply dismissed him. 

I notice with much regret that some English writers 
represent the Sultan as being enormously wealthy 
whilst the Ottoman officials are left in dire distress. 
The sober truth however is that the Sultan has received 
no money whatever outside his Civil List which by the 
bye has been considerably decreased on his own initia- 
tive and that since his accession to the throne he has 
constantly done all in his power to improve the condition 
of the officials of the State. How can you explain other- 
wise the enthusiasm and loyalty shown to the Padishah 
by all those who serve him in spite of great monetary 
embarrassment and the financial condition of the 
Treasury ? 

Not much is known in England about Ottoman officials 
who in the opinion of so many misinformed writers seem 
to be all bad and corrupt; but a country like Turkey 
which can boast of provincial governors such as Hassan 
Fehmi Pasha and Edib Pasha, the Valis of Salonika and 
Monastir, and a great many others, cannot be de- 
scribed as misgoverned by incapable or vicious officials. 
Even the British press acknowledges now, at last, that 
there is an honest and enlightened element in the 
Turkish administration and that on the whole the 
Ottoman official world is not as deficient and, objection- 
able as it is generally represented to be. Some English 
journalists own furthermore that the Christian element 
in Macedonia is unruly and too often unmanageable and 
that therefore the Ottoman authorities have to work 
against the most trying and insuperable difficulties. 
Nowhere are these difficulties more noticeable than in 
Macedonia where the Mikhailovski Yontcheff Committee 
has been doing a mischief which would have developed 
into a formidable insurrection had not the Porte 
shown so much firmness and moderation with the view 
of suppressing the revolutionary movement in the three 
vilayets. It has been ascertained that the above- 
mentioned committee is forwarding telegrams to its 
correspondents in London, Rome and Paris and to the 
Panslavist societies at St. Petersburg and Moscow 
urging them to communicate with foreign consuls at 
Sofia for the protection of Christians throughout the 
Ottoman Empire and that the same committee has 
decided to send the notorious ringleader Mikhailovski 
to different European cities for the purpose of procur- 
ing the support and assistance which seem to_ be failing 
the Bulgarian revolutionists, a mission which practi- 
cally amounts to a new attempt at misleading public 
Opinion in Europe on behalf of so-called Bulgarian 
patriots whose programme consists in lies, crimes, and 
terrorism. This is so true that the inhabitants of 
villages of the Tchapaza district, which is situated in 
the Vilayet of Salonika, who had been compelled by 
Bulgarian agitators to repair to the mountains under 
the most appalling threats, have declared, on being 
persuaded to return to their homes, that all those 
brigands belonged to the Bulgarian militia. I will 
quote another instance of Bulgarian misdeeds. A 
certain Bulgarian officer of the name of Kovieff 
endeavoured to enlist the most sturdy peasants in the 
district of Tcharova and when asked by the Turkish 
commandant of an outpost in that locality what was the 
reason of such an extraordinary proceeding he replied 
that he wanted to employ those peasants as gendarmes. 
Well, Kovieff is known as being an active member of 
the Macedonian Revolutionary Committee, as an orga- 
niser of Bulgarian bands, helping them to cross the 
frontier and as one of the most active partisans of the 
Macedonian Rising. He had the audacity to approach 
the Turkish bastion of Selhick and to declare before the 
sentinels that everywhere revolution is ripe in Mace- 
donia, that as soon as the inhabitants of the villages of 
Bige and Kalim, which are in the Vilayet of Kossovo, 
are ready to revolt the Turks will then see what 











to be drawn from that impudent boast is that Kovieff 
did not want to enrol gendarmes but to enlist revolu- 
tionary volunteers. Meanwhile the Bulgarian general 
Tortcheff and his friend Colonel Nicoloff, also of the 
Bulgarian army, were succeeding in crossing the fron- | 
tier in the neighbourhood of the Rilo Balkans, wearing 
women’s garments and had been hiding at Seres under 
that disguise. All these facts are supported by un- 
impeachable evidence and go very far to prove that the 
task of the Ottoman authorities and troops in Macedonia 
is unenviable and exceedingly arduous and that, in spite 
of incessant provocation and revolutionary manceuvres, 
on one side and mad fright and despair on the other 
side, the Turkish officials have succeeded in restoring 
order almost everywhere and the troops have given an 
undeniable example of self-control and discipline which 
crushes to atoms the mass of slanders and libels spoken 
and written abroad against them. These are the 
officials who were denounced as frantic fanatics and 
evildoers, these are the soldiers who were described as 
slaughterers and torturers. And allow me to say that 
public opinion in England, which resented so acutely— 
and justly so—any slander hurled abroad at the head of 
the British army in South Africa, ought not to join in 
the hollow clamour which we have heard not long ago 
against Turkish soldiers who had proved themselves 
to be worthy of the esteem of Great Britain. 
SADIK. 


THE REPRESENTATION OF OXFORD. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Oxford, 11 November, 1902. 


Sir,—‘* Oxoniensis ” and ‘‘ Ex Aide Christi ” sounda 
note which will, I trust, be widely echoed. When Sir 
William Anson moved his ominous amendment, I wrote 
to a clerical Diotrephes, a somewhat ‘‘ stodgy” Con- 
servative, suggesting that a Tory Churchman might be 
found to take the place of a Diocesan Chancellor who 
sits on the fence when ‘‘ Deceased Wife’s Sister ” Bills 
come up for second reading. 

He, of course, expressed dissent from my views, but 
subsequent developments have brought the idea within 
range—not to use that odious expression, ‘* practical 
politics”. I might shadow forth the candidate of my 
fancy, but our honoured Lord and Chancellor is still 
with us, sone quid nimis. Let us hope that a Tory 
Committee when formed will pitch on the right man. 


I am, Sir, &c. 


E Cou, Exon. 


THE BETRAYAL OF THE CHURCH. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
5 November. 


Sir,—When first the Government Education scheme 
was mooted the hopes of Churchmen were fixed on two 
objects. It was hoped, in the first place, to secure 
justice for Church children in the State schools. The 
Cowper-Temple clause, it was confidently anticipated, 
would be repealed. An end would be put to the 
system under which a new dissenting religion invented 
in 1871 became established and endowed out of rates 
to which Churchmen contributed the major proportion. 
This hope was shattered last summer when the Govern- 
ment, by once more proclaiming their adhesion to 
the principle underlying the Cowper-Temple clause, 
made it clear that the injustice of endowing a sectarian 
form of teaching out of public funds is not to be 
remedied. 

In the second place Churchmen hoped that when 
their schools received rate aid to enable them to im- 
prove their secular instruction, the conditions imposed 
would be strictly limited to the sphere of secular in- 
struction. It was never imagined for a moment that 
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a shilling towards the cost of teaching religion in our 
schools, would interfere with the arrangements under 
which religion is to be taught—even to the extent of 
entirely setting at naught the trust-deeds of a vast 
number of Church schools. 

The position therefore is that the Church now has no 
security whatever that her children will be taught her 
faith either in the State schools or in what have hitherto 
been her own schools. There are Churchmen who 
could view with comparative equanimity the establish- 
ment of universal, compulsory, non-religious education. 
But what we have actually to face is the prospect of 
universal compulsory instruction in the principles of 
Dissent. 

In view of the twofold betrayal of the Church by the 
Government the duty of Churchmen is now quite clear. 
It is not enough that they should take action on this 
or that clause of the Education Bill. In its present form 
the whole Bill must be the object of their uncompro- 
mising opposition, 

Yours truly, 


AYMEZ LOYAULTE. 


BAD LANGUAGE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REview. 


10 November. 


Sir,—It is encouraging to find some notice taken of 
defects and shortcomings in the prevalence of apathy 
and indifference. There can be no doubt as to that evil 
which is mentioned by your correspondent, but it is 
only one amongst many of the shortcomings of our 
educational system, and of that especial one which has 
been developed within the last thirty years. 

What results do we see of the enormous expenditure 
on education? I can look back on a long term of 
years, and can state, with truth, that lawlessness, bad 
language, and an absence of ‘‘manners” are now, 
increasingly, to be found in our streets. Are such 
subjects as I have named, ever alluded to in our 
schools, and other matters such as obedience and 
politeness, the evils of smoking at an early age (both 
for physical and morai reasons), and the practice of 
gambling and betting, now almost universal? Surely a 
consideration of all such questions would be as useful 
as algebra, drawing, &c., if there is not time for all. 
Are any of these matters spoken of in either day 
or Sunday schools? Then, when we hear of the 
enormous and excessive mortality of children, arising 
either from cruelty or ignorance, can we help asking 
if some useful instruction on life and health and 
feeling, might not be given to our girls, who will be 
the future mothers? The statistics on all these matters 
are appalling, and we are lamenting the declining birth- 
rate, where we do nothing to lessen the frightful 
mortality: while all are quarrelling over educational 
questions, it seems to me that the real objects and 
results of education are being wholly overlooked. 

Yours faithfully, 
Louisa TWINING. 


P.S.—I can add my testimony, after ten years’ 
experience as a guardian in London and the country, 
that the immorality of boys and girls of the age of 15 
is another deplorable sign of ‘‘ results ”’. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY Review. 


1 November, 1902. 


S1r,—I have read Dr. Walpole’s letter in your issue 
of to-day. This nuisance exists in country villages also. 
In my district the police were instructed to summon the 
offenders, and for some time cases came up month 
after month. The Bench increased the fines until the 
luxury became too dear to be indulged in, and latterly 
we have not had a case. 


Yours faithfully, 
A County MAGISTRATE. 


The Saturday Review. 
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To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Goldsmith Building, Temple, E.C. 
9 Nov., 1902. 


S1r,—I crave leave to refer to a letter you printed a 
week ago on the subject of the bad language of the 
lower classes. Everyone must object to bad language, 
by whatever class used, and I should be disposed to 
include in bad language such expressions as—‘‘ abate 
this foul blot on the character of the lower classes”. 
I waive with some reluctance the general question of 
how far it is reasonable and needful for a limited middle 
class of semitising Dutch Boers to impose its own 
standards of behaviour on a great mixed population 
chiefly made up of sub-Alpine Slaves, with Mediter- 
ranean Moors underneath,—to say nothing of a layer 
of Latinising Goths above. The point I want to make 
is that the bad language of the lower class is sometimes 
only the philological ignorance of the middle class. 
For instance the word most commonly used by one 
class, and condemned by the other, is bloody ; and yet 
a very slight acquaintance with folk-lore reveals this 
word in the fascinating light of an outcrop of the 
primitive, natural Christology of the foreworld, in 
which blood was the symbol of life. It would seem 
indeed to have been a word much like the ecclesiastical 
sanctus, including the two meanings of blessed and 
accursed, that is to say, in short, tabu, and to have 
worn down in the course of ages to a term of emphasis, 
good and bad, having rather more force than very. 
With such a heredity the word must have been in use 
for at least ten thousand years, and it would show a 
better temper to apprehend it in its scientific meaning, 
than to call in bloody language for the ‘‘ abatement ” of 
this foul mote in the eye of a neighbouring class. 


Iam, &c. 


ALLEN UPWARD. 


THE KYMIN. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAay REvI£Ew. 


4 November, 1902. 


Sir,—The support of all West-country lovers of the 
beautiful in nature should be at the service of your 
correspondent Mr. Nigel Bond, of the ‘‘ National 
Trust”. 

The summit of the Kymin, from which a magnificent 
panoramic view of ten counties can be seen, is not 
only interesting by reason of its being the site of the 
first temple erected to British naval valour, but also 
through the extremely interesting fact that the illustrious 
hero of Trafalgar visited the spot on 19 August, 1802. 
After viewing the temple which contained a painting of 
his great exploit—the Battle of the Nile, he observed— 
*‘It was not only one of the most beautiful places he 
had ever seen, but to the boast of Monmouth the 
temple was the only monument of the kind erected to 
the English Navy in the whole range of the kingdom ”’. 

Admiral Sir Samuel Hood, who commanded the 
‘‘Zealous”’ of 74 guns so brilliantly at the Battle of 
the Nile, also visited the Kymin. 


Yours faithfully, 


STANLEY Hurron. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


24 October, 1902. 


Sir, — With regard to your article issued in No. 2,450 
concerning English and French Music Schools, I beg 
to say that though I may be a dullard, yet I have no 
admiration for the Royal College; but I do laugh at 
it—this is perhaps an excuse for being clever. My 
studies were resumed at the K6nigliche Hochschule fir 
Musik zu Berlin, after I had received instruction for 
a year at the Royal College. This one year’s educa- 
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tion there will never cease to be regretted by myself 
and my parents. 

For my chief subject I had lessons from a master 
who was a veritable ‘‘examiner’’; such persons can 
hardly be fitted to raise a spark of enthusiasm in a 
pupil to whom just this little amount might belong. 
But a word in favour of the Royal College. It is a 
very fine building. 

Iam so glad to see that someone has dra wn atten- 
tion to the commercialism which exists, and the neces- 
sary qualities which do not exist in our Lond on Music 
Schools. 

Yours, 


Ba MaG. 


HYMNOLOGY. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


1902. 


Sir,—Your article upon hymns especially the book 
entitled A. and M. I hope will be read and weighed by 
many persons. The publishers and compilers evidently 
are on atrack which is found to pay. But every new 
edition is a large heap of jangly and unChurch com- 
positions which are deeply offensive to genuine Church 
people. The books at a large price are very discredi- 
table in binding as in other respects, even for Scotch 
sectarian and other foreign Publishers, who have 
swamped old English forms. Then the best hymns 
have gradually been excluded in great measure by 
imitations and plagiarisms semi-methodistical ditties, 
which do much more harm where sung than an 
absence of all hymns. Tate and Bray were better. 
By what right the present editors have altered 
the character of the original design and first edition 
small as it was and incomplete we have never been 
informed, though certain persons have written very 
angrily. Certainly their authority to do so has never 
been shown. 

It is said certain prelates and ‘‘Canons” of blank 
cartridge dignity spend Sunday evenings in composing 
religious rhymes. They are welcome to do so. But it 
is hard that these effusions should be forced upon the 
Church like Lambeth Opinions, valuable as thes old 
Lambeth Articles of Archbishop Whitgift. I refrain 
from intruding upon your space; and if disliking anony- 
mous letters I do not append my name it is only 
because my sole object is to invite you to repeat your 
criticisms and compel a change for the sake of the 
Church in England. If I may I will send some 
instances. 

Yours respectfully, 


LINDORES. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


9 November 1002. 

Sir,—The Saturpay Review did a real public 
service when it published Mr. Selous’ articles on the 
Zoological Gardens, and it is well that the Humani- 
tarian League has reprinted that scathing exposure in 
a handy form. 

But the overcrowding at the Zoo is not the only 
evil. Attention has lately been drawn to the fact that 
the periodical feeding of the python on a live goat is a 
process marked at times by very disgusting incidents ; 
and the question is being asked, why these reptiles 
should not be fed on newly killed and still warm 
carcases instead of living animals. The rigid secrecy 
with which the managers of the Zoo have attempted to 
conceal from public knowledge the repulsive tragedy 
of the python and its goat is an indication that all is 
not as it should be in the ‘‘ Bastille of the Beasts”. 
The truth is that the whole system under which the 
Gardens are governed is an antiquated and barbarous 
one and needs to be thoroughly overhauled in the 
interests alike of science and of humanity. 

Yours faithfully, 
HENRY STEPHENS. 


— 


REVIEWS. 


A LIBEL ON THE COURT OF CHARLES II. 


‘Rochester and other Literary Rakes of the Court of 
Charles II.” By the author of ‘‘ Sir Kenelm 
Digby.” London: Longmans. 1go2. 16s. 

[2 the portraits in this book had been passable, we 
might have found some apology for the ineptitude 

of the letterpress ; but, with the single exception of the 

frontispiece (a photogravure reproduction of Wissing’s 
portrait of Rochester in the National Portrait Gallery), 
the illustrations are poor indeed. When we linger in 
the Beauty Room of Hampton Court, or turn the 
pages of the first edition of Mrs. Jameson’s ‘‘ Beauties 
of the Court of Charles II.” we can make excuses for 
impressionable ‘‘Old Rowley”; but, had the Court 
beauties been as unattractive as they are here depicted, 

Catherine of Braganza might have sat easy on her 

throne. 

It is clear that the author of this book has no know- 
Jedge of Restoration literature and no critical faculty. 
Sir Charles Sedley enriched our language with some 
songs that for light-hearted gaiety are unsurpassed. 
‘Ah Chloris, that I now could sit”’, ‘‘ Phillis, men say 
that all my vows”, ‘‘ Love still has something of the 
sea’? and several others are not only expressed with 
choice felicity but would pass the censorship of the 
severest moralist. The moralist who has made this book 
observes darkly ‘‘ From his amatory poems we will make 
no extracts”, and ‘‘ as a specimen of Sedley’s verse” he 
gives an indifferent drinking-song. Having dismissed 
the genial Sedley in a few cold words, he informs us 
that ‘‘a very superior poet to Sedley was Sir John 
Denham”; and he actually quotes as ‘‘ quaint” an 
obscene stanza from Denham’s ‘‘ News from Col- 
chester’, one of the most scandalous lampoons ever 
written. We do him the justice to say that we do not 
for a moment suppose that he made his quotation 
at first hand or understood the meaning of it. His 
simplicity does more credit to his heart than to his 
head. 

In the brief notice of Sir William Davenant we are 
told: ‘‘ One of his plays is thus elegantly noticed by 
Sir John Suckling in his description of the choice of 
Apollo” (‘‘ The Session of the Poets’’) :— 


‘¢ Besides some critics had ow’d him a spite, 
And a little before had made the god fret ; 
By letting him know the Laureate did write 
That damnable farce, ‘The House to be Lett’”. 


Suckling, who wrote his ‘‘Session of the Poets” in 
1637, died in 1642; and it was not until several years 
after Suckling’s death that Davenant wrote ‘‘ A Playhouse 
to be let”. The author of this book had forgotten that 
many ‘* Sessions” in imitation of Suckling were written 
by later poets, though the metre ought to have told him 
that the stanza which he quotes was not from Suckling’s 
poem. ‘‘ Must we deny admission ”’, he exclaims, ‘‘into 
these pages to the brilliant, witty and satirical William 
Savile, Marquis of Halifax”? Of course the luckless 
printer may be charged with changing Savile’s Christian 
name from George to William. ‘‘ Roscommon”, we 
are informed, ‘‘was the only member of the whole 
party who showed the faintest traces of religious 
teeling”’; yet among his ‘‘literary rakes” the author 
of this book includes Cowley and Waller ! 

With what object was the book compiled? We have 
failed to discover the slightest trace of scholarship or 
research. It is an ill-written, rambling farrago of 
threadbare anecdotes that long ago should have earned 
(as Fuller says) ‘‘awrit of ease”. As for John Wilmot, 
Earl of Rochester, with all his faults he did not quite 
deserve to be chosen as the subject of so insipid a piece 
of book-making. He wasa rascal no doubt. Yet he 
was strong as a satirist, and some of his amatory verse 
has survived. After his death any indecent trash that 
could be raked together was fathered on him by 
unscrupulous booksellers, though he had made himself 
sufficiently infamous without these ddécrora. Some 
of the author’s moral reflections are most naively 
advanced. After stating that Rochester came to 
Court at the age of seventeen, he remarks that the 
Court beauties ‘‘ considered no familiarities unbecoming 
with such a ‘child’”, and then proceeds to sound a 
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warning note: ‘fA most dangerous notion! Heaven 
help the woman who is foolish enough to fancy that 
demonstrative flirtation, or amatory horse-play, with a 
‘mere boy ’—or, worse still, with ‘only an old man’— 
is an innocent or innocuous pastime!” It is a pity 
that young René of Balzac’s ‘‘ Contes Drolatiques ” had 
not been schooled by our author before he went as page 
to the Seneschal’s wife. 


THE UNSOLVED GOWRIE RIDDLE. 


‘‘James VI. and the Gowrie Conspiracy.” By Andrew 
Lang. London: Longmans. 1902. 12s. 6d. net. 


M R. ANDREW LANG, whose capacity to describe 

past events in glowing language is undoubted, 
and whose mind is attracted by the unravelled plots of the 
past, attempts in this volume to solve the “‘ fascinatingly 
mysterious puzzle” of the Gowrie Conspiracy, concerning 
which he claims to have found new and unused material. 
The facts are that King James, after hunting at Falk- 
land on 5 August, 1600, rode to Perth with the Master 
of Ruthven to visit the Earl.of Gowrie, that he dined 
with the Earl, that he went to a turret alone with the 
Master, and shortly afterwards the Master and the Earl 
were stabbed to death. The puzzle lies in explaining 
these facts. Did the Ruthvens plot against the King ? 
or did the King plot against the Ruthvens, who were 
not obsequious courtiers? or is there any other possible 
explanation? Of the three principal actors one only 
lived to tell his story—the King—and on the King’s own 
showing, he was guilty of homicide, which he sought to 
excuse. The story told by His Majesty was not readily 
accepted at the time by non-official persons, and was 
afterwards doubted by historians, while the courtiers who 
did believe the story benefited materially by their loyalty. 
In these circumstances it is perhaps safer to accept 
the judicial verdict given by lawyers who actually saw 
and questioned the witnesses testifying to the incidents 
which preceded and immediately followed the great 
event. A plot to murder the King is almost incredible, 
and a plot to murder the Ruthvens is quite incredible. 
Consequently the ingenuity of writers has been directed 
to surmise some other plot, and a design to kidnap the 
King has found most acceptance. Of this we can only 
say that there is no contemporary evidence that such a 
solution was then suggested, and it does not appear to 
us that Mr. Lang’s alleged new material helps to establish 
any such conclusion. The new evidence consists mainly 
of documents found at Tyninghame in possession of the 
Earl of Haddington, the present heir of Sir Thomas 
Hamilton, who was King’s advocate in 1600 and con- 
sequently the prosecutor in State trials. But that part 
of the evidence, which Mr. Lang prints and devotes a 
great part of his book to explaining, relates, not to the 
trial of the dead Ruthvens, but to the trial of one Sprot 
in 1608, and of a dead Logan in 1609. This evidence 
was not found by Mr. Lang, but by the late Sir William 
Fraser, who, in his ‘‘Memorials of the Earls of 
Haddington ”, fully described it, and indeed wrote 
quite as clear a narrative of the subsequent trials as 
that given by Mr. Lang. But there also exists in the 
Memorials a letter written to a lady by Sir Thomas 
Hamilton, not dated, but evidently written within a 
few days of the event, stating what had happened on 
the evidence of the King and of others. This letter is, 
in our opinion, of greater value than anything ‘‘ new ” 
printed in the volume before us. Mr. Lang does not 
print it, and we cannot find that he discusses it. The 
letter of Sir Thomas shows that he was absolutely con- 
vinced that the Ruthvens conspired to murder the King, 
and that, at the time there was no other received ex- 
planation of the facts, than that either there was such 
a plot or that the King’s story was false. 

The trials of Sprot and Logan are so discreditable to 
all the officials concerned that they suffice of themselves 
to raise suspicions which would not otherwise have 
arisen. It looks indeed as if Sprot was hanged in order 
that, at the intended trial of Logan, with a view to his 
posthumous forfeiture, he might not be alive to admit 
(as when living he did admit) that certain letters were 
forged by himself; and the principal official concerned 
in Logan’s forfeiture benefited pecuniarily by his doom. 
In order to verify that certain Logan letters were 





forged, Mr. Lang—who is, as of course we should 
expect, perfectly candid in stating rival proofs—has had 
the letters compared with others, undoubtedly written 
by Logan, which are at Hatfield. Nevertheless the 
obvious suspicion that if there was a plot to kidnap the 
King, Cecil may have been at the bottom of it, does not 
occur to Mr. Lang, who however is duly suspicious that 
Cecil was concerned in other plots to murder King James. 
Mr. Lang prints what he supposes to be the Ruthvens’ 
story, told at the time and sent to the English agent, 
but there is absolutely no reason to consider it as more 
than a statement by their enemies of what they alleged 
the friends of the Ruthvens to say. 

The new heraldic evidence which has greatly im- 
pressed Mr. Lang consists of an armorial atchievement, 
fantastic in the extreme, alleged to have been left at 
Padua by the Earl of Gowrie, when a student three years 
previously, representing Gowrie Arms, and at the side a 
negro in armour, pointing to a crown and saying ‘ Tibi 
Soli”. Mr. Lang translates this ‘‘ for thee only”. In 
our opinion the words are untranslateable, and if they 
have any occult meaning that meaning is quite 
possibly loyal. This atchievement is lost, and to repre- 
sent it, Mr. Lang gives in colours—as a very pretty 
frontispiece—a copy of a picture from Workman’s MSS. 
of the shield of Scotland obscured by an escutcheon of 
Gowrie, the whole covered by a fret, surmounted by 
what .was later a baron’s coronet, and at the side a man 
in armour wearing a kilt of the Arms and pointing to an 
Imperial crown. On a side scroli is written ‘‘ Tibi 
Soli” and another scroll is blank. But Workman’s 
MSS. appear from internal evidence to be older than 
the creation of the earldom of Gowrie, and there is no 
intention to represent the coronet of an earl. It is 
therefore obvious that, whatever the heraldic allusion 
may be, it is to some story about the Ruthvens before 
they were earls, and long before John Earl of Gowrie 
was born. Could it allude to the deposition of Queen 
Mary ? 

We have read Mr. Lang’s essay on the obscure 
story of the Gowrie conspiracy with that interest which 
any book of his cannot fail to inspire, but, while we 
agree with him in thinking the evidence of a treasonable 
plot is the more prcbable solution, we find ourselves as 
far from conviction as before. The new material seems 
to us of very little value, and as we have observed, it is 
not new, except in the sense that it appeared in 
Memorials printed for private circulation. We cannot 
however admit that any evidence is new in the historic 
sense, if it was used on the occasion under investiga- 
tion. It is more accurately called forgotten evidence. 
Mr. Lang did not find this evidence in any accidental 
place, but in the Charter chest where it ought to be ; 
and its nature was known. 





‘* BEEFSTEAK” STORIES. 


““Random Reminiscences.” By Charles H. E. Brook- 
field. London: Edward Arnold. 1go2. 14s. net. 


R. CHARLES BROOKFIELD’S book has re- 
ceived a full measure of what our neighbours 

call a ‘‘ succes d’estime”. People are so anxious to be 
amused that when a man has acquired a reputation asa 
wit anything which he publishes is certain to be hailed 
with shouts of laughter. And Mr. Brookfield deserved 
his fame, for he told his stories with all the play of 
voice and face which are the qualities of an accom- 
plished comedian. But this book of Reminiscences is 
to our mind a rather dismal illustration of the difference 
between the spoken and the written word. We can 
almost hear Mr. Brookfield telling these stories after 
supper at the Beefsteak Club, and listening in those 
conditions we should doubtless have laughed as heartily 
as the rest. Indeed the best story in the book, 
that of Mr. Brookfield’s experience as the foreman 


of a jury in a company case, we remember 
to have heard the author tell at the Garrick, 
and it was ten times more amusing than _ it 


now appears in print. To bear the cold test of type, 
stories ought, as a rule, to be short and sharp, witty 
rather than humorous. Mr. Brookfield is a humourist 
rather than a wit, and consequently his anecdotes are 
diffuse, sometimes pointless, always requiring the 
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impetus of narration. Nearly all the stories are too 
long to quote, but we will try to give three or four 
samples that our readers may judge for themselves. 
Lady Bancroft had cut her hand with a bread knife 
and was explaining to a sympathetic group that it 
was lucky for her that she was not a drinker. “A 
slight wound may be a very serious thing to anyone 
with a quantity of alcohol in the system.” ‘‘Oh, yes” 
observed Odell from the back of the group, ‘‘that’s a 
very well known fact. Indeed, I often cut my finger, 
just to see if I’ve had enough”. One night, when 
there was only £8 in the Haymarket, Mr. Brookfield 
told his people to put all the boards out. ‘‘ Accord- 
ingly the eye of the passer-by was arrested a 
few minutes later by these announcements: ‘ Stalls 


full.’ ‘Balcony full.’ ‘Gallery full.’ ‘House full.’ 
‘Standing room only.’ Within a quarter of an 
hour my receipts were exactly doubled. People in- 


quired eagerly: ‘Can we stand up at the back of the 

stalls?’ ‘Certainly, if you wish,’ replied the obliging 

Leverton; and the enthusiatic playgoers paid their 

half-sovereigns and hurriediy made their way to the 
(Continued on page 620.) 
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business will find the Company's Agency Terms very remunerative. Full Prospec- 
tuses and Terms on application to S. J. PORT, Secretary. 


Chief Offices: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


NORWICH UNION 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


Transactions: 
WHCLE LIFE ASSURANCE. 








CLAIMS PAID OVER £22,000,000 STERLING. 





Results of Quingquennial Valuation, 1901: 
(1) RESERVES FOR LIABILITIES on 23 PER CENT. BASIS, 
(2) LARGEST BONUS EVER DECLARED BY SOCIETY. 


SPECIAL NEW TABLES WITH ATTRACTIVE OPTIONS. 








Full Particulars and every information on application. 


Head Office—-NORWICH. 
LONDON OFFICES—so Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, City, 
195 Piccadilly, W.; 1 Victoria Street, S.W.; 124 West End Lane, N.W., 
ro Southwark Street, S.E.; and 168 Whitechapel Road, E. 





Le © YA INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


FIRE. LIFE. 





North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
HEAD OFFICES {38 Lombard Street, LONDON. 





Income for 1900 = - = . = = 
Invested Funds at 31st December, 1900 - » 


£2,950,899 
£9,885,40 





The Businesses of the LANCASHIRE Insurance Company and the KENT 
Fire and Life Offices are now merged in the Royal. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM. 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS 


CHARLES ALCOCK, Manager. F. J. KINGSLEY, Sub-Manager. 
JOHN H, CROFT, Secretery in London, 
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almost empty parterre. However it was not a game 
one could play every night.” 

It is interesting to learn from Mr. Brookfield, who 
has been playwright actor and manager, that with 
all his experience he never could tell what would 
make an audience laugh. The most sparkling 
witticisms and the most obvious humourisms have 
fallen flat: but the burglar’s remark, on finding 
a piece of Camembert cheese in the dining-room, 
‘Lor, it do ’um” was always greeted with a 
roar. ‘‘The highest compliment I ever had paid me 
during my career, or, at all events, the compliment 
which gave me the greatest pleasure, I received with 
regard to that very part of the burglar. ... I gavea 
couple of dress-circle seats to an old friend of mine, a 
professional thief who desired to take his wife to the 
play, and, in addition to a charming letter from her, I 
received unqualified praise from him. ‘My word, Mr. 
B.’, he exclaimed, ‘you must have been a Tea-leaf in 
your time’. ‘Tea-leaf’ being, as most of my readers 
are no doubt aware, the rhyming slang equivalent for 
‘thief ’.” After discussing various ‘‘ systems ” of play 
at Monte Carlo, Mr. Brookfield concludes. ‘‘ There is 
one system which I believe to be practically infallible, 
but it cannot be followed daily, only once in a way. It 
needs very little capital ; three halfpence will do. It is 
best to take up your stand near someone who is playing 
high and who is enjoying a run of luck. You choose 
your moment and you drop your purse—open—with 
enough in it to jingle, or, at all events, to insure its 
reaching the floor rapidly and resonantly. You men- 
tion your misfortune to an official, who immediately 
summons assistants with brooms and squeegees, who 
sweep around your neighbourhood, and with ordinary 
luck you should get seven or eight louis, and possibly a 
gold hundred franc piece or two, coins of picturesque 
as well as commercial interest.” 

We learn with keen regret from this volume that Mr. 
Brookfield has ‘‘left the stage for good”. We had 
missed him for two or three years, but thought he was 
making his fortune in America. He tells us that he 
was attacked by consumption and cured by Dr. Walther’s 
open-air treatment. The stage can ill spare Mr. Brook- 
field, who was arare and refined comedian. He has 
retired to the Arcadia of the ‘‘ Country Mouse”, the 
neighbourhood of Dorking, where we trust he may 
amuse himself for the rest of a long life as successfully 
as he has amused a whole generation of playgoers. 





For This Week’s Books see page 622, 
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NESTOR: 
Tre EGYPTIAN Y 


is not the title of a novel, 
but the name of an Egyptian Cigarette—the 
famous “Nestor,” that possesses the most 
and gives the subtle, 
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exquisite flavour, 
dreamy aroma that Cleopatra would have 
loved. This is no prosy Virginia weed, 
but the sweet poetry of tobacco. 


It is beloved of the Moderns, whose 
delight is the true “Nestor,’ that bears 
the stamp of the Egyptian Government to 
prove its genuineness. 


“ Nestor,” the famous Egyptian Cigarette, 
= is obtainable of all tobacconists throughout 
A the World, and at 10, New : 
\) Bond Street, London, W 
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‘<I can heartily recommend Mr. Bult’s material, 
fit, style and workmanship.” 
The ‘‘ Major” in Zo-Day. 










from 4 gs. 
3 gs, 
60s, 
60s. 
60s. 


EVENING DRESS SUIT - 
FROCK COAT (silk-faced) and VEST ,, 
HORFOLK “SUI. 2 (2 Pon 
LOUNGE SUIT ee RURSS 
BLUE SERGE SUT - - 


JOHN J. M. BULT, 


FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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First in 1888, 
Foremost ever since. 










Made by our new patent process. 
NO ONE ELSE CAN USE IT. 








Of all cycle agents; 
50s. per pair; guaranteed. 
For your protection see trade 


mark (Dunlop’s head) on tube 
and cover. 







Trade Mark. 


Unequalled for MOTORS or CARRIACES. 
Write for Booklet— 
TYRE CO., LTD., Aston, Birmingham. 






ee ee 


ww @ Mast Jovely 
_of all Spring Floulers. 
BARR’S son. DAFFODILS 


Have received TWELVE HIGHEST AWARDS, 1902, 
including TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


Descriptive Catalogue of all the finest sorts in cultivation, free. 








BARR & SONS, 


11, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge, Replies received. 


15 November, 1902 


The Saturday Review. 








DR, J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
is admitted by the profession to be the 


CHLORODYNE sheeted and valuable remedy 
ever discovered, 
CHLORODYNE Baas Ganeuientioniyieerononitie: 


Asthma. 
NE effectually checks and arrests those too 
CH LORODY often fatal diseases; Diphtheria, Fever, 
Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is 
the only specific in Cholera and Dysen- 
tery, effectually cuts short all attacks of 


z S : CH LORODYNE Bence Hysteria, ‘reat and 
isto ae . «os . let 
ESE! CHLORODYNE Bncwmatism, “Gout, cancor, Toot: 
CAUTION.—Bewaroe of Piracy and Imitation. 


Caution.—‘ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Cotuis 
BRowNnE was undoubtedly the inventor of CHLOROopyN#, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See Times, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at xs. 14d., 2s. od., 4s. 6d., and rrs. each. None is genuine 
without the words ‘'Dr. J. Cottis BRowNr’s CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SoLtE MANUFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street. Bloomsbury, London. 





NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 


Black Hanctle., .. 5/6; Pr. Ivory Handles in 

Ivory Handle ..__.. 7/6| Russia Leather Case 21/= 

Kropp DUPLEX STROr 7/6|Kropp Strop Paste .. 6d. 
Wholesale ; OsporNE, GARRETT & Co., London, W. 


ORIENT-PACIFIG LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
Managers {ANDERSON ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 








COMPANY’S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


P. & es SERVICES. 


Pp & O FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
P) » MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW. ZEALAND. 





Pp & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
. s TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices,122 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


Breakfast and 
Supper. 


Boiling Water 
or Milk. 





Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
Patrons-THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 


The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. 

COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTEPAPER BASKET. } 

Correspondents are assured that their names will not be given up when letters are 
marked ‘“‘ Private,” but they are requested’ to supply full particulars respecting 
dates, places, names and conduct, and to post their letters or call at this office 
promptly. : 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary, 
tos Jermyn Street, St. James’s, London. 





EVERY DAY— 
Somebody’s 
Birthday. 


Presenta 


| ‘Swan’ 


Fountain 


hd 
Station= peat abe 


ers. : i y] $ exchanged. 


£ See 
Catalogue 
Post Free. 


Todd & Bard, 


93, Cheapside, 
London, E.G. 
95a, Regent St., W.; 

3, Exchange St., 


Manchester ; and 
37, Ave. de l’Opera, Paris. 



















BIRKBECK BANK. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
2 % CURRENT ACCOUNTS. A 7 
Oo drawn below £100. o 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 
on Deposits, repayable on demand. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers, 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Janaging Director. 
Telegraphic Addsess: ‘‘ BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 
D°J.M.BARRIE says:- “WHAT I 
CALL THE ARCADIA iN 
MY LADY NICOTINE E 
AND NO OTHER.” 
J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour Street, London, W. 
Or any Tobacconist. 


ESTABLISHED I85I, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not 
i % Za % 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 
ng 1S THE h 
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2/3 
per {]b. Tin. 


LAMBERT & BUTLER Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland,) Limited. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


‘POSSOPOSSHOOSOOSHOOSS: 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN COWER. In Four 


Volumes. Edited from the Manuscripts, with Introductions, Notes, Glos- 
saries, and Facsimiles, by G. C. Macautay, M.A. Demy 8vo. buckram, 
16s. each. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN LYLY: now for the 


first time collected, and edited from the earliest quartos; with Life, Biblio} 
graphy, Essays, Notes, and Index. By R. Warwick Bonp, M.A. 3 vols., 
demy 8vo. cloth, 42s. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENCLISH VERSE. 1250-1900. 


Chosen and Edited by A. T. QuittER-Coucn. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 
7s. 6d. ; fcap. 8vo. on Oxford India paper, cloth extra, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


THE OXFORD ENCLISH DICTIONARY. A New English 
Dictionary on Historical Principles, Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. 
Imperial 4to. Single Section, Q, (beginning of Volume VIII), prepared by 
Mr. W. A. Craici5, 2s. 6d. 


LA LIGNEE DES POETES FRANCAIS AU XIXE SIECLE, 


Par Cu. BONNIER. Demy 12mo. cloth, 3s. net, and in various leather bindings. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ALFRED THE CREAT. 


Being the Ford Lectures for 1901.. By CHARLES PLumMER, M.A. With an 
Appendix and Map. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS CROMWELL. By 
RoGeEr BiGELow MERRIMAN, A.M. Harv., B. Litt. Oxon. With a Portrait and 
Facsimile. 2 vols., 8vo. cloth, 18s. net. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO BURNET’S HISTORY OF MY OWN 
TIME. Derived from his Original Memoirs, his Autobiography, his Letters 
to Admiral Herbert, and his Private Meditations, all hitherto unpublished, and 
so arranged as to be available for all standard editions of Burnet’s History. 
Edited by Miss H. C. Foxcrorr. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. By Cuar.Les 


Oman, M.A. Vol. I, 1807-1809. From the Treaty of Fontainebleau to the 
Battle of Corunna, With Maps, Plans, and Portraits. 8vo. cloth, 14s. net. 


HISTORICAL ATLAS OF MODERN EUROPE, from the 


Decline of the Roman Empire. Comprising also Maps of Parts of Asia, Africa, 
and the New World connected with European History. Edited by REGINALD 
Lane Poors, M.A., Ph.D. Now complete, strongly bound in straight grained 
Persian leather back and corners, cloth sides, gilt top, 115s. 6d. net The thirty 
parts may still be had, 3s. 6d. net each. 


STUDIES IN HISTORY AND JURISPRUDENCE. By 


the Right Hon, James Bryce, D.C.L. 2 vols., 8vo. cloth, 25s. net. 


THE RELATIONS OF THE ADVANCED AND THE BACK- 
WARD RACES OF MANKIND. (The Romanes Lecture, 1902.) By the 
same Author. 8vo. paper covers, 2s. net. 


BRITISH RULE AND JURISDICTION BEYOND THE 


SEAS. By the late Sir Henry JeNKyns, K.C.B., with a Preface by Sir 
Courtenay ILbErtT, K.C.S.I., and a Portrait of the Author. 8vo. half-roan, 
15S. net. 


LEGISLATIVE METHODS AND FORMS. 


ILBERT. 8vo. half-roan, 16s. 


DE NECESSARIIS OBSERVANTIIS SCACCARII DIA- 


LOGUS ; commonly called Dialogus de Seaceario. Bv Ricuarp, Son 
of Nigel, Treasurer of England and Bishop of London, Edited by ARTHUR 
HuGues, C. G. Crump, and C. Jounson. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL HISTOLOGY: Methods and Theory, 


By Gustav Mann, M.D., C.M. Edin. ; B.Sc. Oxon. 8vo. cloth, 15s. net. 


By Sir C. P. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
THE MOUNT OF OLIVES, AND PRIMITIVE HOLINESS 


SET FORTH IN THE LIFE OF PAULINUS, BISHOP OF NOLA. 
By Henry VAuGHAN, Silurist, Edited by L. I. Guinry. 18mo. cloth, 
Is. net. 


MANCHESTER AL MONDO: A Contemplation of Death 


and Immortality. By Henry, Earl of MANCHESTER, sometime Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench, Reprinted from the Fourth Impression (1638-9). 18mo, 
cloth, rs, net. 


AURORA LEIGH, AND OTHER POEMS. By EvizaseTH 


BARRETT BROWNING. 32mo. printed on Oxford India paper, from 3s. 6d. 


THE OXFORD INDIA PAPER DICKENS. Complete 


Copyright Edition. In 17 fcap. 8vo, volumes. Illustrated with reproductions 
of the Original Illustrations by Cruikshank, ‘‘ Phiz,” &c. 


_ Per volume, in decorated cloth, 2s. 6d, net ; in decorated leather, 3s. 6d. net, and 
in various superior bindings. 


Cases to hold the set of 17 volumes may now be obtained ; cloth, 2s. 6d. net and 
7s. 6d. net ; oak, ros. 6d. net ; and leather, 12s. 6d. net. 





London: HENRY FROWDE, 
Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 


Early Tuscan Art (Sir W. Martin Conway). 
75. 6a. net. 


Hurst and Blackett. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


An Actor’s Life (James R. Anderson). Walter Scott. 55. ; 
Some XVIII Century Men of Letters. Two vols. (Rev. Whitwell 
Elwin. Edited by Warwick Elwin). Murray. 255. net. 
Physician and Friend, Alexander Grant: His Autobiography and His 
Letters from the Marquis of Dalhousie (Edited by George Smith). 
Murray. os, 6d. net. 

‘‘English Men of Letters” :—Samuel Richardson (Austin Dobson). 
Macmillan. 2s. net. 

Father Dolling : A Memoir (Joseph Clayton). 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

The Tiger and the Insect (John Habberton). Heinemann. 

Bob Layton’s Adventures (Mrs. Neville Cubitt), 1s. ; The Bertrams 
of Ladywell (Bessie Marchant), 2s.; Leading Strings, Is. 6d. 
Gardner, Darton. 

The Golden World (Reed Moorhouse). Dent. 2s. 6d. net. 

Logan the Mingo (Edward S. Ellis), 3s. 6d. ; Queen Rose (L. T. 
Meade), 35. 6a.; The Squire’s Little Girl (L. T. Meade), Is. ; 

‘ Lassie and Laddie (Mary D. Brine), 2s. 6d.; Chambers’ 
Recitations for the Children (Selected and Edited by R. C. H. 
Morison), 1s. W. and R. Chambers. 

In Press Gang Days (Edgar Pickering), 2s. 6a. ; The Boys of Wynport 
College (Frederic Harrison), 3s.; A Girl’s Loyalty (Frances 
Armstrong), 3s. 6d. ; In the Hands of the Cave Dwellers (G. A. 
Henty), 1s. 6d.; The Golden Galleon (Robert Leighton), 3s. ; 
My Friend Kathleen (Jennie Chappell), 2s5.; Comrades All 
(Florence Coombe), 2s.; The Girls of Banshee Castle (Rosa 
Mulholland), 3s. 6a. ; Through the Fray (G. A. Henty), 3s. 6d. ; 
The Secret of the Everglades (Bessie Marchant), 2s. 6d. ; 
Thorndyke Manor (Mary C. Rowsell), 25.; An Unexpected 
Hero (E. J. Lysaght), 1s. 6d. ; Games and Gambols (Harry B. 
Neilson and John Brymer), 25. 6d. ; Six and Twenty Boys and 
Girls (John Hassall), 3s. 6¢. Blackie. 

The Noisy Years (Mabel Dearmer). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

A Romance of the Nursery (L. A. Harker). Lane. 55. net. 

Good Words, 1902 ; The Sunday Magazine, 1902. Isbister. 


CLASSICS. 


The Republic of Plato (J. Adam. 2 vols.). Cambridge: At the 
University Press. Vol. I. 15s. net; Vol. II. 18s. net. 


FICTION. 
Daggryning: Roman (af Mathilda Malling), 4 kr. ;. Doda Fallet, en 
Beraltelse (af Per Hallstrom); Kanslans Ratt (af Axel Lundegard). 
Stockholm: Albert Bonnier’s Forlag. 
The Book of the House (Felix Noél). Dent. 
Behind the Granite Gateway (W. Scott King). 


Gardner, Darton. 


Hodder and 


Stoughton. 35. 6a. 
Christowel; Alice Lorraine (R. D. Blackmore). Sampson Low. 
6a. each. 


The King’s Pistols (Charles P. Plant). Sonnenschein. 6s. 

The Coming of Sonia and Other Stories (Mrs. Hamilton Synge). 
Unwin. 6s. 

The Plague of the Heart (Francis Prevost), Ward, Lock. 6s. 

Mlle. Fouchette: A Novel of French Life (Charles T. Murray), 6s. ; 
Belshazzar (W. Stearns Davis), 6s.; Folly’s Quest: being an 
Excursion among the Quality, 5s. Grant Richards. 

The Days of Old Lang Syne (Ian Maclaren). Hodder and Stoughton. 
35. 6d. 

Mickey Mooney, M.P. (Helen Savile). Bristol: Arrowsmith. 2s. 

Zealandia’s Guerdon (W. S. Walker—‘‘ Coo-ee”), 6s. ; A Woman’s 
Checkmate (J. E. Muddock), 6s.; The Scarlet Seal (Dick 
Donovan), 6s. ; Midsummer Madness (Mrs. Lovett Cameron), 
6s. ; Dead Certainties (Nathaniel Gubbins), 3s. 6@. John Long. 

Moth and Rust (Mary Cholmondeley). Murray. 6s. 

Christian’s Wife (Maude Egerton King). Smith, Elder. 3s. 6d. 

Windjammers and Sea Tramps (Walter Runciman, senior). Unicorn 
Press. 25, 6d. net. 

HISTORY. 

Historical Introduction to the Rolls Series (William Stubbs. Collected 
and Edited by Arthur Hassall). Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. 
Cagliostro and Company: A Sequel to the Story of the Diamond 
Necklace (Frantz Funck-Brentano. Translated by George 

Maidment). Macqueen. 

The Despatches of Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington from 1799 

to 1815 (Selected and Arranged by Walter Wood). Grant 


Richards. 12s. 6d, net. 

History of Scotland (Andrew Lang. Vol. II.). Blackwood. 15s. 
net. 

With General French and the Cavalry in South Africa (C. S. Gold- 
mann). Macmillan. 155. net. 

Naval Tracts of Sir William Monson (2 vols.). Navy Records 
Society. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND Sport, 


Fishing and Shooting (Sydney Buxton). Murray. tos. 6d. net. 
A Naturalist in Indian Seas, or Four Years‘ with the Royal Indian 


Marine Survey Ship ‘‘ Investigator”. (A. Alcock). Murray. 
18s. net. 
REPRINTS. 
Emma (Jane Austen). Macmillan. 25. net. ' 
Aylwin (Theodore Watts-Dunton. Illustrated Edition). Hurst and 
Blackett. 6s. 
Far from the Madding Crowd (Thomas Hardy). Macmillan. 35. 6a. 


(Continued on page 624.) 
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LOUIS WAIN’S ANNUAL. 


JUST PUBLISHED. JUST PULISHED. 
roo ILLUSTRATIONS BY LOUIS WAIN. 
LONG AND VARIED LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS. 

EVERY CHILD SHOULD READ 

THE PARTICULARS OF LOUIS WAIN’S XMAS PRIZES. 
EVERY MAN SHOULD READ 

NAVIGATORS OF THE AIR, by A. Santos Dumont. 
EVERY IMPERIALIST SHOULD READ : 

OUR LADY OF THE SUNSHINE, by the Counrgss oF ABERDEEN, 
EVERY PLAYGOER SHOULD READ 

A THESPIAN CAT, by GrorGE ALEXANDER, 
EVERY LOVER OF POETRY SHOULD READ 

MR. SUN, by RicHarpD LE GALLIENNE. 
EVERY LOVER OF A GOOD STORY SHOULD READ 

THE BLACK CAT’S CLAW, by GrorcE R. Sims. 
EVERY MUSICIAN SHOULD READ 

THE PAOLA AND FRANCESCA MUSIC, by Percy Pitt, 
EVERY WOMAN SHOULD READ 

DAN, by HeLen MaTuers. 
EVERY RADICAL SHOULD READ 

A CHEAP PLEASURE TRIP, by the Eart or YARMOUTH. 
EVERY LONDONER SHOULD READ 

LONDON’S MUSIC MAKERS, by Sipney Dark. 
EVERY AMATEUR ACTOR SHOULD READ © 

THE ECSTASY OF THE EDITOR, by H. Hamitton Fyre. 

EVERYBODY, EVERYWHERE, SHOULD READ 


LOUIS WAIN’S ANNUAL, 


Which contains all the above good things, and many more, 
On Sale Everywhere. Price ONE SHILLING. 
ANTHONY TREHERNE and CO., Limited,3 Agar Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. 


THIS YEAR'S IDEAL GIFT BOOK. 
THE PILGRIMS OF LOVE. 


By BESSIE HATTON. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6s. 


The Times (second notice) :—‘' It is early yet, perhaps, to be thinking of Christ- 
mas, but it would be well to keep in mind ‘Pilgrims of Love,’ by Bessie Hatton 
(Treherne, €s.), as a present for girls. Even grown-ups, the happy grown-ups who 
were reared on the inimitable Brothers Grimni, will find both charm and truth in 
these pretty thoughts and rainbow fancies. There is freshness and spontaneity 
about the work; and a certain subdued earnestness in the telling of these fairy 
tales proclaims them to be more than mere pastime to their author. Not that they 
are didactic ; the moral, which is the beauty tof love, is illustrated, not preached : 
wherefore the recipient will like them all the better, and have her ideals raised 
without a suspicion that she is being more than interested. We can almost hear 
the shrill delight with which she wiil hail the emergence from the parcel of the 
white vellum cover, decorated in blue and gold and tied with pale blue ribbon.” 








TREHERNE and CO., Limited, 3 Agar Street, London, W.C. 


ISBISTER & 6O.’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 



















SIR CHARLES WARREN’S NEW BOOK. 


ON THE VELDT IN THE SEVENTIES. 


With Illustrations and Maps. Price 16s. 









A BOOK OF DELIGHTFUL FANCIES ABOUT ANIMALS. 


BUBBLE AND SQUEAK. 


By PHIL ROBINSON. 
With Illustrations by Ceciz Atpin and J. A. SHEPITERD. 
Price 3s. 6d, 





THE POETRY OF PLANTS. By Hucu 


MACMILLAN, The deeper teaching of Plant Life. Price 6s. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF A DWARF: 


Being the Memoirs of Count Boruwlaski, Price gs. 6d. net. 


THE SON OF THE WOLFE. By Jack 
LONDON. ‘Tales.of the Far North by the Author of ““The God of His 
Fathers,” Price 6s. 





FOUR NOTABLE 6s. NOVELS. 
A PASTEBOARD CROWN. By Crara 


MORRIS. Author of ‘ Life on the Stage ” : a Tale of Theatrical Life. 


TRELAWNEY AND HIS FRIENDS. By 


HOLMAN FREELAND. A brilliant book by a new writer. 


THE CHILDREN OF SILENCE. By Joun 


CLEVELAND. The new novel of Quaker Life, 


THE COURSE OF JUSTICE. By Victor 


L. WHITECHURCH.. An interesting novel with a strong plot. 


ISBISTER & CO., Ltd., 15 & 16 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 





From Mr. HENRY J. DRANE’S LIST. 





NEW BOOKS. 
COUNTRY RAMBLES; being a Field Naturalist’s 


and Country Lover’s Note-Book for a Year. By W. PrercivAL WESTELL 
(Author of ‘A Year with Nature”). Profusely illustrated with pictures from 
original photographs taken by J. T. Newman. Price ros. 


FORTY FANCIES AND SEVEN SONGS. 


By AMELIA M. Barer, Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. The Princess a7 
Wales. Price ts, 


NEW NOVELS. 
UNDER ONE FLAG. By Wittoucusy Beppors. 


Price 6s. 


RUDIMENTS. By FLorence GALBrRaiTH. Price 6s. 
NICHOLAS MOSLEY, LOYALIST. By Rev. 


E. F. Lerts and Mary F. S. Letts. Price 6s. 


JUDITH; a Romance of Olden 


“ Monowal” (A.S.C.) Price 6s. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
THE WHITE PRINCE. By Kate Stanway' 


Tilustrated with 20 full-page pictures. Price 3s. 6d. 


WILHELWM’S FORTUNE, and other Fairy Tales. 


By E. Simoner Tuompson. Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. 


THE KING OF THE CATS. By A. C. Stannus. 


Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE A.B.C. SERIES. 
THE A.B.C. OF SOLO WHIST. By Epwin 


OLIVER. Price rs. 


THE A.B.C. OF MOTORS AND MOTOR- 


CYCLING. ByC. E. Brown. Price 1s. 


THE ART OF BEING BEAUTIFUL. By 


S.-G. Price 1s. 
‘* Will be read with interest by women.” —Daily Graphic. 
“Such works are no doubt needed.” —The Scotsman. 
“Has agitated the entire office.”— St. James's Gazette. 
‘The counsels of this book are...... full of good sense.” —Sfeciator. 
All the above Books may be obtained through any Bookseller, or will be sent direct 
Srom the Publisher on receipt of published price. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


Che Imperial. 


A £4 Work for a Preliminary 5s. 


Times. By 








A GOOD DICTIONARY IS A REFERENCE 
LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 


The best and cheapest complete English Dictionary 
in the market is the IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 
Edited by Dr. ANNANDALE. 


It is fully Illustrated with beautiful Plates, and 
contains 233,000 References. 


If you do not know it already, send to the Office 
of the SaTuRDAY Review for Specimen Pages and 
further particulars; if you do know it, order a copy 
on the Form below. 


ORDER FORM. 


To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘“*THE 
IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which I enclose initial 
payment of §s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months, 
I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are com- 


plete. 
Signature. ccciscdsedeccarcscssarsvcbedecscdesseccacceseosecere 
AAGEESS ccs esebsoenee dacs veaecnae voaeuea eset meaeee dee 
ETOUCSSIOD ects cavamnsascnevees nebaccaraceeytc Aispicing space en eae 
Dat@ivsaseccercscsccerevsess eee eee eee eeeee etree 
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Crown: 8vo. 6s. 


THE ROMANCE OF GILBERT HOLMES: 
By MARSHALUMONROB 7KIRKMAN. 
ILLUSTRATED. 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltn. 





JUST OUT. PRICE 6s. 


LOVE AND LOUISA. 
By MADAME ALBANESI. 


SANDS & CO., LONDON. 





A PORTION OF THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE REV. WALTER 
A. ERRINGTON. AND A SELECTION FROM THE LIBRARY OF 
H. J. GURDON-REBOW, Eso. a 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, November 17, at 1 o'clock precisely, valuable 
BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including a portion of the Library of the Rev. 
Walter A. Errington—a Portion of the valuable Library of a gentleman—anda 
Selection from the Library of Hector. John Gurdon-Rebow, Esq., comprising a 
number of Incunabula—Early Printed Books with Woodcuts—a MS. Missal of 
Bursfeld use—MSS. of the Psalter, R. Lully Glanville—Two Books from the 
Library of Dr. John Dee, the Astrologer, and other old and rare English and 
Foreign Books—a fine copy of the Third Folio Shakespeare—scarce Pamphlets of 
the Seventeenth Century, and Standard Modern Books in the various branches of 
literature. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





A SMALL COLLECTION OF BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, November 18, at 1 o’clock precisely, a small 

Collection of BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including Incunabula and other fine 

Specimens of the Early Continental Presses— Books relating t6 America—Liturgical 

Literature—Woodcut Books and Books printed on Vellum—Old Herbals—Works 
on Gardening—Italian and French Literature. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





THE VALUABLE SERIES OF ROMAN. COINS, THE PROPERTY OF 
is ess SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, November 19, and Two Following Days, at 
1 o'clock precisely, the important Series of ROMAN COINS, in Gold, Silver, and 
Bronze, the property of M. E. Bizot, Keeper of the local Museum at Vienne (Isére). 
ay be viewed two days prior. Catalogues, illustrated with rx autotype plates, 
may be had, price 1s, each, 


HODGSON & CO., 


AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate 
or other purposes. 
AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LonNDoN. Codes: UnicopE andA BC. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 














LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON. 
BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER’S 
NEW REMAINDER CATALOGUE for 1902-3 


Now Ready. Post free on application. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF 
SHORTHAND and JOURNALISM 
For the preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND WRITERS & JOURNALISTS. 
Principal, OLiveR McEwan. 

“The greatest living authority on shorthand.”—Zloya’s News, 

Address; 22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 
a rn ec nents 


PEECBMONE, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—The Rev. 


C. D. L. BODE has just removed his PREPARATORY SCHOOL from 


Yarlet Hall, near Stafford, to Beechmont, near Sevenoaks, Prospectus on 
application. 
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* THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 


When a Man’s Single (J. M. Barrie). Hodder and Stoughton. 35. 67. 

The Poetical Works of Lord Byron (Pearl Edition). Murray. Is. net. 

The Ingoldsby Legends (Illustrated by Herbert Cole). Lane. 6s. 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table; The Poet at the Breakfast 
Table; The Autocrat at the Breakfast Table (Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 3 vols). Dent. 10s. 6d. net. 

Emma (Jane Austen), 25. 6d. net; Persuasion (Jane Austen), 2s. net. 
Brimley Johnson, 

The Poetical Works of John Keats (Edited by Walter S. Scott). 
Finch and Co. 3s. 6d. net. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Studies in the Cartesian Philosophy (Norman Smith). 
5s. net. 

An Essay on Laughter (James Sully). Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. 

Organic Chemistry (W. H. Perkin and F. Stanley Kipping. New 
and Revised Edition). Chambers. 7s. 6d. 

Man’s Place in the Cosmos and Other Essays (A. Seth Pringle-Patti- 
son. Second Edition). Blackwood. 6s. net. 

The Force of Mind, or the Mental Factor in Medicine (Alfred T. 
Schofield. Second Edition). Churchill. 55. net. 

Minetalogy: An Introduction to the Scientific Study of Minerals 
(Henry A. Miers). Macmillan. 255. net. 

Life without Principle (Henry David Thoreau. 
graphy of the Author by Ralph Waldo Emerson). 
At the Sign of the Hop-pole. 2s. 6d. net. 

Aristotle’s Psychology: a Treatise on the Principle of Life (Translated 
by W. A. Hammond). Sonnenschein. Ios. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY. 


Lives and Legends of the Great Hermits and Fathers of the Church, 
with Other Contemporary Saints (Mrs. Arthur Bell). Bell. 
14s. net. 

The Compass of the Unknown: To All ‘‘ At Sea” in the Search for 
God (Alex. Forrow). Partridge. 6d. net. 

This Life and the Next: Impressions and Thoughts of Notable Men 
and Women from Plato to} Ruskin (Collected and Arranged by 
Estelle Davenport Adams). Grant Richards. 5s. 

Liturgical Notes on the Mass (Charles Cowley Clarke). 
Smith. 15. 

Thirsting for the Springs (J. H. Jowett). 


Macmillan. 


With a short Bio- 
Edenbridge : 


Brighton : 


Allenson. 35. 6d. 


A History of the Church of Christ (Herbert Kelly, Vo :II. ), 
Longmans. 35. 6d. net. 
Words fiom S. Paul’s (Archdeacon Sinclair). Grant Richards. 55. 
TRAVEL. 


The Forests of Upper India and their Inhabitants (Thomas W. 
Webber), Arnold. 125. 6d. net. 


VERSE. 


Medusa och Andra Dikter (af Erik Brogren), 2 kr. 75 ; Melodier I 
Skymning (af Vilhelm Ekelund), 2 kr. 25 ; Ornar en Diktsamling 
(af K. G. Ossian-Nilsson), 2 kr. 75. Stockholm: Albert 
Bonnier’s Forlag. 

Hand in Hand (Verses by a Mother and Daughter). 
35. 6d. net. 

La Lignée des Poetes Francais au XIX°* Siécle (Par Charles Bonnier). 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. © 35. net. 

The Vita Nuova or New Life of Dante Alighieri (Translated from the 
Italian by Frances De Mey. Bell. 2s. 6d. net. 

Macmillan’s Latin Series:—The Poems of Ovid (Edited by Charles 
Wesley Bain). New York: The Macmillan Company. London: 
Macmillan. 6s. 

The Sailing of Long-Ships and Other Poems (Henry Newbolt). 


Elkin Mathews. 


Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 
Eyes Within (Walter Earle). George Allen. 55. net. 
The Triumph of Love (Edmond Holmes). Lane. 35. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A.B.C. of Solo Whist:(Edwin Oliver). Drane. Is. 

Aspects of the Jewish Question (By a Quarterly Reviewer). 
2s. 6d. net. 

Autolycus of the Bookstalls, The (Walter Jerrold). Dent. 2s. 6d. net. 

Beitrige zu einer Kritik der Sprache (Von Fritz Mauthner. Dritter 
Band: Zur Grammatik und Logik). Stuttgart und Berlin: 
Cotta’sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger. 

Burden of Proof, The, or England’s Debt to Sir Redvers Buller (By 
<¢ An Average Observer”). Grant Richards.. 6d. 

Conjurer, The Modern (C. Lang Neil). Pearson. 6s. 

Dominion of the Air, The: The Story of Aérial Navigation (Rev. 
J. M. Bacon). Cassell. 6s. 

Encyclopedic Dictionary, The (Supplementary Volume A~Z.) Cassell. 

English Lakes, The (F. G. Brabant). Methuen. 4s. 

Foreign Woman, The: an Historical Play in Two Acts (G. Vesian 
Pic). Sonnenschein. 25. 6d. 

Formal Gardens in England and Scotland (H. Inigo Triggs. Vol. III.). 
Batsford. £3 135. 6d. 3 vols. complete. 

House Mottoes and Inscriptions Old and New (S. F. A. Caulfield). 
Stock. 55. 

Literature and Life-Studies (W. D. Howells). Harpers. ros. 6d. 

Personal Reminiscences of Prince Bismarck (Sidney Whitman). 
Murray. 12s. net. 

Two Years with Remount Commissions (Harold Sessions). Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Wit and Wisdom of Modern Women Writers (Selected and Arranged 
gee a rocnctions by Frances Tyrrell-Gill), Grant Richards. 
3s. 6d. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER :—The Book. Buyer, 
ISc. 5 The Open Court, Ioc. ; Book News, 5c. ; The American 
Historical Review ; Current Literature, 25¢. 
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Practical Handbooks 


PUBLISHED BY 


L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, London. 


Aquaria, Book of. A Practical Guide to the Construction, 
Arrangement and Management of Freshwater and Marine Aquaria ; containing 
Full Information as to the Plants, Weeds, Fish, Molluscs, {nsects, &c., How 
and Where to Obtain Them, and How to Keep Them in Health.. By Rev. 
Grecory C. BaremMan, A.K.C., and Recinatp A. R.. BENNETT, B.A. 
lllustrated. In cloth gilt, price 5s. 6d., by post 5s. rod. 


Autograph Collecting: A Practical Manual for Amateurs and 
Historical Students, containing ample information on the Selection and 
Arrangement of Autographs, the Detection of Forged Specimens, &c., &c., to 
which are added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, and an 
extensive Valuation Table of Autographs worth coliecting. By Henry T. 
Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., &c. In leatherette gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 
7s. 1cd. re 

Bookbinding for Amateurs: Being Descriptions of the various 
Tools and Appliances Required, and Minute Instructions for their Effective 
Use. By W. J. E. Crane. Illustrated with 156 Engravings. In cloth gilt, 
price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. gd. : 


Cactus Culture for Amateurs: Being Descriptions of the 
various Cactuses grown in this country; with Full and Practical Instructions 
for their Successful Cultivation. By W. Watson, Assistant Curator of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. New Edition. Profusely illustrated. In cloth 
gilt, price 55 , by post ss. 4d. 

Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, a Guide to the, 
in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, 
with their value. By the late ColrtonEL W. STEWART THORBURN. Third 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged by H. A. Grurser, F.S.A. Illustrated. In 
cloth gilt, price ros. 6d., by post ros. rod, 


Dogs, Breaking and Training: Being Concise Directions for 
the proper Education of Dogs, both for the Field and for Companions. Second 
Edition. By “‘ PaTHFINDER.” With Chapters by HuGu DauzigL.  Illus- 
trated. Incloth gilt, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


Dragonflies, British. Being an Exhaustive Treatise on our 
Native Odonata ; Their Co'lection, Classification, and Preservation. By W. J. 
Lucas, B.A. Very fully Illustrated with 27 Plates, Illustrating 39 Species, 
exquisitely printed in Colour, and numerous Black-and-White Engravings. 
In cloth gilt, price 31s, 6d., by post 32s. 


Engravings and their Walue. Containing a Dictionary of 
ail the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By J. H. Sater. Third 
Edition. Revised with an appendix and illustrations, and with latest Prices at 
Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price r5s., by post 15s, sd. 


Ferns, The Book of Choice: for the Garden, Conservatory, 
and Stove. Describing the best and most striking Ferns and Selaginellas, and 
giving explicit directions for their Cultivation, the formation of Rockeries, the 
arrangement of Ferneries, &c. By GrorGe SCHNEIDER. With numerous 
Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. In 3 vols. large post 4to. Cloth gilt, 
price 43 3s., by post 43 5s. 

Gardening, the Book of. A Handbook of Horticulture. By 
well-known Specialists, including J. M. Abbott, W. G. Baker, Charles Bennett, 
H. J. Chapman, James Douglas, Charles Friedrich, A. Griessen, F. M. Mark, 
Trevor Monmouth, G. Schneider, Mortimer Thorn, J. J. Willis, and Alan 
Wynne. Edited by W. D. Drury (Author of ‘‘ Home Gardening,” ‘‘ Insects 
Injurious to Fruit,” ‘‘ Popular Bulb. Culture,” &c.). Very fully Illustrated. 
1 vol. demy 8vo., about 1,200 pp., price 16s., by post 16s. gd. 


Greenhouse Construction and Heating. Containing Full 
Descriptions of the Various Kinds of Greenhouses, Stove Houses, Forcing 
Houses, Pits and Frames, with Directions for their Construction ; and also 
Descriptions of the Different types of Koilers, Pipes, and Heating Apparatus 
generally, with Instructions for Fixing the Same. By B. C. RAVENSCROFT. 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. od. 

The Best 


Greenhouse Management for Amateurs. 
Greenhouses and Frames, and How to Build and Heat them, Illustrated 
Descriptions of the most suitable Plants, with general and Special Cultural 
Directions, and all necessary information for the Guidance of the Amateur. 
By W. J. May. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Magnificently 
illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 5s., by post 5s. 4d. 


Library Manual, The. A Guide to the Formation of a 
Library. and the Values of Rare and Standard Books. By J. H. StaTer, 
Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. Revised and Gieatiy Enlarged. In cloth 
gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 


Patience, Games of, for one or more Players. How to Play 
173 different Games of Patience. By M. Wuirmore Jones. Illustrated. 
Series I. 39 games; Series II. 34 games; Series III. 33 games; Series IV. 
37 games; Series V. 30 games. Each, in paper, 1s., by post 1s. 2d. The five 
bound together, in cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. In full leather, solid gilt 
edges, tos, 6d., by post r1s. 6d. 


Photographic Printing Processes, Popular. A Practical 
Guide to Printing with Gelatino-Chloride, Artigue, Platinotype, Carbon, 
Bromide, Collodio-Chloride, Bichromated Gum, and other Sensitised Papers. 
By H. Macrean, F.R.P.S. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by 
post 2s. rod. 


Postage Stamps of Europe, The Adhesive: A Practical 
Guide to their Collection, Identification, and Classification- Especially 
designed for the use of those commencing the Study. By W. A. S. WEstoBy. 


Beautifully Illustrated. In 2 vols. price 15s. net, by post 15s. 6d. (Vol. I. 
A-I; Vol. II. I-Z.) . . ie : 


Sporting Books, Illustrated. A Descriptive Survey of a 
Collection of English Illustrated Works of a Sporting and Racy Character, 
with an Appendix of Prints relating to Sports of the Field. The whole 
valued by reference to Average Auction Prices. By J. H. Stater, Author 
of “Library Manual,” ‘‘ Engravings and Their Value,’ &c. In cloth gilt, 
price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d, 


Taxidermy, Practical. A Manual of Instruction to the 
Amateur in Collecting, Preserving, and Setting-up Natural History Speci- 
mens of all kinds. With Examples and Working Diagrams. By Montacu 
Browne, F.Z.S., Curator of Leicester Museum. Second Edition. In cloth 
gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 


War Medals and Decorations. A Manual for Collectors, 
w:th some account of Civil Rewards for Valour. By D. Hastincs Irwin. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. Beautifully Mlustrated. In cloth gilt, price 
12s. 6d., by post 12s, rod. 


Whist, Bridge: Its Whys and Wherefores. The game taught by 
Reason instead of by Rule, on the same popular lines as “‘ Scientific Whist ” and 
‘*Solo Whist,” and by the same author, C. J. MELRosE. With Illustrative 
Hands printed in Colours. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d. ; in half 
leather, gilt top, ss. 6d., by post 6s. 

Whist, Solo: Its Whys and Wherefores. A Progressive and Clear 
Method of Explanation and Illustration of the Game, and how to Play it 
Successfully. With Illustrative Hands printed in Cclours. By C. J. 
Me trose. In cloth gilt, price 3s, 6d., by post 3s, rod. ; in half leather, gilt 
top, ss. 6d., by post 6s. 

Workshop Makeshifts. Being a Collection of Practical Hints 
and Suggestions for the use of Amateur Workers in Wood and Metal. By 
H, J. S. Cassaui, Fully Illustrated, In cloth gilt, price 2s, 6d. by post 2s. od 





JUST OUT.—NEW EDITION. 


MODERN EDUCATION: 


Its Defects and Remedies. 


By JOHN GIBSON, M.A,, First-class Cambridge and Educational Medallist, and 
H. G, CHUCKERBUTTY, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


Published at 1s. 6d., post free, cash, 1s. 4d. 





CORNISH & SONS, 297 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C, 


LA REVUE 
(Ancienne REYUE DES REWUES). 


a4 Numéros par an. 
Richement tllustrés. 





Un Numéro spécimen 
SUR DEMANDE. 


XIIe ANNEE, 








Pen de mots, beaucoup didées, Directeur: JEAN FINOT. 





Au prix de 24 fr., on a un abonnement d’xx an pour LA REVUE, RICHEMENT 
ILLUSTREE. 

** Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALEx. Dumas Fits), car ‘* LA REVUE 
est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lecturés lés plus intéressantes, les 
plus passionnantes” (FRANCISOUE SARCEY)}; “‘rien n’est plus utile que ce résumé 
de l’esprit humain” (E. Zora); ‘‘elle a conquis une situation brillante et pré- 
pondérante parmi les grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres ” (Les Dédats). 

La Revue parait Ze rer e¢ Ze 15 de chaque mois et ne publie que des articles 
inédits signés par lex plus grands noms francais et étrangers. 

La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus dans les 
périodiques du monde entier, caricatures politiques, des romans et 
nouvelles, derniéres inventions et découvertes, etc. etc. 

La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie de & gros 
volumes, ornés d’environ 1500 gravures et contenant plus de 400 articles, études, 
nouvelles, romans, etc. 

Les Abonnés regoivent de nombreuses primes de valeur. (Demander nos Pro- 
spectus.) 

On s'abonne sans frais dans tous les bureaux de poste dela France et de |’étrangers 
chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans les bureaux de La Revue. 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’O0PERA, PARIS. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


The only paper which contains a précis 
of the world’s press. 








Special Article this week: 


SIR MANCHERJEE BHOWNAGGREE, K.C.I.E., M.P. 


Price 2a. weekly. 





Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, ‘OUR CROWN.’ 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 





LEICESTER SQUARE. 








QUEEN’S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


EVERY SUNDAY, at 3.30. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. ARTHUR W. Payne. 
Tickets 6d. to 3s. Admission Free. R. Newman, Manager. 








The VINOLIA SOAP-WORKS 
are sweet and clean as 
a kitchen, and the SOAP 


best for the complexion. 
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TRAINS DE LUXE. 
CALAIS TO THE RIVIERA. 
DIRECT WITHOUT CHANGE. 


4 || THE INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR COMPANY, 
E 20 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 





Fares from London. 





Calais- Mediterranean 
Express. T 
Sleeping and Restaurant 
Cars ouly. 


Return 

(available 
45 days). | 
Can be 
prolonged. 


Single. 





| London ...... d. 9 oam. 
Dovernsseews « CipER, giS vos 
Calais. v1 eet) 5D: Os 
Paris- Nord . Agkae Sins, 
oO. eo. . 
| Paris-Lyon .. d. 
Marseillcs.... a. 5 avin, 13 
C Cannes 3 i 
661) Nice wi earascutas 14 
9f9 | Beaulieu | 57 4 
9;6 | Monte Carlo... a. 15 
980 | Mentone 3 c 16 ly Sahat 
983 | Vintimille ... a. ca 


vol Medea Al 


NOOH HHO 














NOW WWYWO 





+ eee Tuesday, Thursday, one Satarcay, till January 5. Then 
dal 

The Calais-Mediterranean Express runs through frem Calais to Vinti- 
mille without change of cars. 

Tickets must be taken in advance at the Offices of the International 
Sleeping Car Company, 20 Cockspur Street, S.W. Further particulars 
sent post free on application. 
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Riviera melee Hotel. 


Manager, LUIGI STEINSCHNEIDER. 


“‘The most beautiful Hotel in the loveliest situation 
in the World,” 


Hotel. 


JOSEPH AGID, 


A Hotel de Luxe in every sense of the word, avd 
situated in Royal Cimiez.’ 


hiviera Palace 


Manage’, 


She walidard's Hotel. 


“Bistoric Shepheard’s.’ 


a 5 
Chezireh Palace 
‘Ismail Pasha’s gorgeous folly, become hotel.” 
CHARLES BAEHLER, 





General Manager, 


To reserve accommodation both im Trains and Hotels, for ail traved tickets, 
and for further particulars, tariffs, etCs, apply — 


AN INSTITUTION WORTHY OF SUPPORT. 


FIELD LANE 
Refuges and Ragged Schools, &c., we. 


VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL, E.C. 


Established over 60 Years. 


This*Pioneer in every effort on behalf of the Desti- 
tute, the Poor, and the Lost dispenses upwards of 
3,500 Benefits weekly. 


Refuges for Men and Women, Industrial Homes 
for Children, Créche for the Little Ones, Ragged 
Church for Tramps, Bible Schools, ADULT MISSION 
SERVICES, TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, &c., &c. 

Funds are MOST URGENTLY NEEDED. 


This work cannot be carried on without YOUR 
HELP, which is most earnestly solicited. 


Contributions may be sent to the Treasurer, F. A. 


Bevan, Esq. (Messrs. Barclay Bevan & Co.), Lombard 


Street; or to the Secretary, Mr. PEREGRINE PLATT, 


Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 
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The Cendvi Hospital 


WHITECHAPEL. 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 


The largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital in 
England. 
13,364 In-patients last year. 


The passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury, com- 
bined with Poverty. 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those 
who read this would help. 

SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES 
for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 
Apply MATRON, 
London a Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone 4,466, Avenue. ; 


The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 
between their cases after-sufficient rest, so that their 


work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 
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NATAL 3 PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED 


STOCK. 


ISSUE OF £1,500,000. 





Minimum Price of Issue, £94 per cent. 


Interest payable rst January and rst July. 
Six Months’ Interest payable 1st January, 1903. 

Principal repayable at par rst January, 1949, the Government of Natal having 
the option to redeem the Stock at par on or after the rst January, 1929, on giving 
twelve calendar months’ notice. 

The Government of Natal having complied with the requirements of the Colonial 
Stock Act, 1900, as announced in the “ London Gazette” of the 2oth September, 
1gor, Trustees are authorised to invest in this Stock subject to the provisions set 


forth in the Trustee Act, 1893. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED are instructed 
by the Government of Natal to receive Tenders for the above amount of Stock, 


being the balance of a Loan of £3, 000,000 authorised to-be raised,under-Act No. 29 


of rgor of the Natal Legislature, and to be issued in accordance with the provisions 
of the General Loan Law of the Colony, No. 10 of 1882. 

The above mentioned Act states that the Loan is to be raised for the construction 

and equipment of Railways, and for Harbour, Telegraph, and other Public Works 
‘ofa permanent character. 

By the terms of the General Loan Law, No. 10 of 1882, of the Legislature of 
Natal, all Loans raised under authority of an Act of the Legislature are chargeable 
upon and payable out of the revenue of the Colony. 

The Stock offered will be in addition to, and rank favz fassu with, the existing 
44,500,000 ‘‘ Natal 3 per cent. Consolidated Stock, 1929-1949,” and will be 

* inscribed in accordance with the provisions of ‘‘ The Colonial Stock Act, 1877,” 
40 and 41 Vict., cap. 59, in the books kept by the LoNpDoN AND WESTMINSTER 
Bank LIMITED, 

The revenues of the Colony of Natal alone are liable in respect of this Stock and 

the Dividends thereon, and the Consolidated Fund-of the United Kingdom and the 

- Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury are not directly or indirectly liable or 
responsible for the payment of the Stock or of the Dividends thereon, or for any 
matter relating thereto.—4o and 41 Vict., cap. 59, sec. 19. 

Tenders will. be received at the Lonpon aND WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, 
Lothbury, not later than two o’clock p.m. on Tuesday, the 18th November, 1902, 
where and when they will be opened in presence of the Agent- General for Natal, 
and of such of the Applicants as may attend. 

The Loan will be.allotted to the highest: bidders; but no Tender will be accepted 
at less than 494 forevery £100 of Stock. Tenders must be for even hundreds of 
Stock, and prices offered must not include fractions of a shilling other than-sixpence. 
Tendersat the lowest price accepted will be subject to a pro rata diminution. 

Payment will be required as follows, viz :— 

45 per cent. on application, and so much on the 25th November ‘as will leave 
70 per cent. to be paid as under, viz. :— - 


35 per cent. on the 13th January, 1903. 
35 may >» 13th February, 1903. 


Payment may be made in full on the 25th November, or on any subsequent day, 
under discount at the rate of 3 per ceat. per annum. 

Copies of the Acts above mentioned can be seen at the Office of the Agent- 
General for Natal, 26 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., or at the LonDoN AND 
WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, Lothbury ; and Forms of Tender can be obtained 
at that Bank, or at any of its Branches: at the Nara Banx LimirTeEp, 18 
St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C. ; and of Messrs. R. Nivison & Co., 8 Finch Lane, E.C. 


Lonpon AND WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, 
Lothbury, London, E.C., 
12th November, 1902. ™ 


ROBINSON GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


JOHANNESBURG, TRANSVAAL. 





From the Directors’ Monthly Report, September, 1902. 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


t1o Stamps Crushed 14,027 tons, 
























































EXPENDITURE. Cost peyton 
L ; Pdoas 
bee Gh s. ds 
Mining Account (including Maintenance) me +» 9,470 8 3 o10 7'817 
Milling Account (including Maintenance) eo ee 2,315 9 I o 3 3°618 
Vanning Account (including Maintenance) 302 16 8 oo §°18r 
Cyaniding and. Chlorination Accounts including 
Maintenance) . ot! 4 es 2,060 18 12 © 2 11°263 
General Maintenance ‘Account ee o J os 78 3 9 (GP @) steels 
General Charges as ae oc ve ab eomtsagr 15 6%” 'b 12) exsse4 
Gold Realisation Account .. as oe ae 567 0 o © 0 9702 
14,286 13 0 TO 4c443 
Development «. oe os oe oe 1,505 unex O 2 1£°757 
Machining, Plant and ‘Buildings a or are Bo 478 o Ir °o o 8'180 
ie é / _ 16,270 2 0 Tee 3) 25300 
Profit on Working .. a aa ae oe 27,630 E2aLe | lO) 45756 
£43,900 14 11 43 2 7°135 
: REVENUE E Value per ton 
Milled. 
Gold Accounts— : L see ie GaSe) Ge 
From Mill oe 3c we He BG sig 20,037 5 T 2 I 4°720 
», Tailings .. os SEE os +. 10,609 7 1 O15. 1°525 
», Own Concentrates oe Hf ara 4,125 2 9 © 5 10°580 
6 . 
Sundry Revenue— cuekaeer tt 
Rents, estimate of Interest on Cash on hand and 
Profits on Purchased Concentrates... oe oe 135.0 0 0-0. 2°310 
443,900 14 11 £3 2 7°135 
heater] 





The value of the Gold produced-is shown at x4" 247727 per oz. Fine Gold, and 
an geet of realisation appears under the heading of ‘‘ Expenditure,” 
rovision has been made in the above’Account for the payment of the 10 per 


soe old Tax, 
A. P, SCHMIDT, Secretary, 





THE CROWN REEF COLD MINING COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


JOHANNESBURG, TRANSVAAL. 


From the Directors’ Quarterly Report. 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


On the basis of 80 Stamps for Quarter ending 30th September, 1902. 
39,375 Tons Milled. 


























EXPENDITURE. 
Cost. Cost per Ton. 
To Mining Expenses ee os ne oe +» $30,500 15 7= 4015 5°909 
Drifts and Winzes_. .. ee oe oe or 923 16 8= 0 o 5°630 
Crushing and Sorting .. ee so oe 2,350 7 7= © 1 2°362 
Transport oe se oe oe oe ae 956 8 4= 0 O 5°829 
Milling .. we Re x Re +. es 6,633 18 O= © 3. 4°435 
Cyanide .. ae os oe ot oe 5.83840 6= o 2 127587 
Slimes .. oe oe oe ee oe ue y 2s5E7,, 16... 2=.|.0) 0) 91252 
General Charges ae . oe ee we) a TROtA) Oo C=" O37 IG/504 
£56,372 2 6= x 8 7602 
Less cost of working in old Levels .. mer, - 73909 3 ches. O. 41 3574 
48,402 19° I= I 4 7°02 

Cost of working old Levels .. ve ie ve A069! BUo5 

Gold Realisation Charges .. ne . 2,025 5 4 

Additions to Plant ~e. ais we 50 sien? 9990 (2G 
61,396 10 4= Ire 2°226 
Profit + te oe OC és At HM S7jA25 20) 2) PQ) 2019 
£118,821 10 6= 43 0 4°245 

REVENUE. 
By Gold Accounts— 

4 Value. Value per ton. 
18,047'930 fine ozs. from Mill s of +» £76,662 14 7=4r 18 11°277 
8,003°844 fine ozs. from Cyanide .. Je oe 1938;907, 19) I= O27, 4225 
1,249°555 fine ozs. from Slimes aA a oe .5)307.15, 4= @ 2 81352 
Recovered from Mint.. es ane AG Sete ne? OS Sie aL Os EOsine 5300 

27,301°329 OZS. £118,821 10 6= 3 O 4°245 





4118,821 10 6=43 0 4°245 





The Tonnage mined for the — E 
quarter was .. 52,6914 tons, cost £30,546 o 8=f0 11 
Less waste rock sorted out 13,648 ,, 


7°131 per ton, 

















39,043 4 
Less amount added tostock 237 ,, Value anges 
i; 38,8064 
Amount received from Mill 
floor oa 5 568% 4, 
39375 1 Cost £30,50015 7=40 15 5°909 per ton 





The declared output for the quarter was 27,301°329 fine ozs. =13°867 dwts. per ton 
milled. 

A dividend of 75 per cent. (15s. per Share) was declared by the Board for the 
half-year ending 30th September, payable to all Shareholders registered in the 
Company’s books on the 26th September. The transfer books were closed from 
the 26th September to the 2nd October, both days inclusive. Warrants in pay- 
ment of the dividend will be posted on or about the 30th October. Holders of 
‘Share Warrants to Bearer are informed that they will receive payment of the 
dividend (15s. per Share) on presentation of Coupon No. 14, either at the London 
Office of the Company, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C., or at the 
Head Office, Crown. Reef Gold Mining Company, Johannesburg, any time after 
the 30th October. In all cases Coupons must be left four (4) clear days for 
examination. 





BONANZA, LIMITED. 
Manager’s Report for September, 1902, 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
On a basis of 7,608 Tons Milled. 
































Cost. Cost per Ton. 
fr esas base 

“To Mining .. oe oe ie sen 53547 30.5 0 14 7°005 
Crushing and Sorting oe os 36 ie 627 16 10 o 1 7°806 
Milling .. a oe oe e 1,422 11 11 °o 3 «8876 
Cyaniding Sands ee oe ee <5 eet OSet Sho On 21) 7,038 
Slimes es Sci oe oe $°406 $3.8 eo Tr 37654 
Sundry Head Office Pinecrest anf eet aoe ASO Te! VOin OT = 2*405 
99534 13.7 “1 5 0°79 
Development Redemption oe ae as 76016 0 oO 2 0000 
10,2905 9 7 D7 02729 
Profit Sie ae an & +. 20,007 10 5 212 7°ISt 
£30,303 0 0 £319 7°930 
Value. Value per Ton. 

By GOLD eons Ly isi-doy Ars: d. 
Mill Gold . ; “a és ie e ws-1 17,647) 0) 0 3 2°60 4°687 
Cyanide Gold: oe oe Ey ae ae wou 22,056 05 Oo r415 > 3°243 








£30,303 0 0 0 £3 19 _7°930 








CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
Expenditure under this head for the month amounts to £2,189 6s. la 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS; MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 





NEW WORK BY W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 
NEARLY READY.—With 12 Portraits and a Facsimile Letter, crown 8vo. 6s, 


NELSON AND HIS CAPTAINS: 


Sketches of Famous  Seamen. 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE,” 
‘FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG,” ‘‘ THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY ” 
‘HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE,” &c. 


SHORTLY.—With Portraits, Map, and a Facsimile Letter, large crown 8vo. 
tos. 6d. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: a Biography. 


By SIDNEY LEE, 
EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF DOWNY V. GREEN, 


Rhodes Scholar at Oxford. By GEORGE CALDERON. With 16 Illustra- 
tions by the Author. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Times.—‘* His. story is worthy of his grandfather’s (Verdant Green). The 
American humour is good, and the Oxford humour is good ; and the mixture is 
a really excellent dish.” 


NEW VOLUME BY MRS. PERCY DEARMER. 
NOW READY.—With Illustrations by Eva Roos. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE NOISY YEARS. 


By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER, 
AUTHOR OF “ ROUNDABOUT RHYMES,” &c. 


On NOVEMBER arst.—With 8 Portraits anda Map. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WELLINGTON’S LIEUTENANTS. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, Author of ‘‘ Half-a-Century; or, 
Changes in Men and Manners,” ‘‘ The Lady Grange,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME BY MR. & MRS. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
SHORTLY.—With 8 Illustrations by H. R. Mirrar. Fcap. 4to. 7s. 6d. 


The STORY of the BOLD PECOPIN. 


A Legend of the Rhine. By VICTOR HUGO. Done into English by 
ELEANOR and AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


NOW READY.—Small post 8vo. ss. 


A LONDONER’S LOG-BOOK. 


Reprinted from the ‘‘ Cornhill Magazine.” 
By the AUTHOR OF ‘“‘COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS,” &c. 


Re-Issue of the 17-Volume Edition of 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. 


IN EIGHT POCKET VOLUMES. 
Printed upon India Paper, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each net, in limp cloth ; or 3s. net in leather. 
®4™ Vols, [. to lV. will be ready on November 17, and Vols: V. to VIII. early in 
December. Particulars upon application. 


NEXT WEEK.—With a Preface by Mrs RICHMOND RITCHIE. 
NEW EDITION., Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A WEEK IN A FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE. 


By ADELAIDE SARTORIS. 
With 2 Illustrations by Lorp LricuTon, P.R.A., and a Portrait of the Author., 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. EGERTON KING. 
NOW READY.—With a Frontispiece, small fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN’S WIFE. A Story of 


Graubiinden. By MAUDE EGERTON KING, Author of “A Brighton 
Soon Car “‘The Conversion of Miss Caroline Eden,” ‘‘Studies in 
ove,” &c. 


THE FOUR FEATHERS. 


By A. E. W. MASON, 
Author of “MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY,” “ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY,” 
“THE COURTSHIP OF MORRICE. BUCKLER,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Sketch.— This is a fine story, finely told—a happy combination of the novel of 
character and the novel of incident. Mr. Mason is a genuine literary artist 


The drawing of the three principal characters in it is masterly, while the motif” 


which underlies it all is developed from start to finish with real ability.” 
Spectator.—‘ Interesting and exciting...... Mr. Mason is an admirable narrator, 


sae a gift for framing strong situations, and the interest of the reader is enlisted at 
the outset.” 


THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. 


By ANTHONY HOPE, 


Author of ‘“‘THE GOD IN THE CAR,” ‘THE PRISONER OF ZENDA,” 
“TRISTRAM OF BLENT,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Spectator.— By the creation of Peggy Ryle Mr. Anthony Hope takes his place 
amongst the tribe of benefactors.. This is no mean achievement, and we heartily 
congratulate’ Mr. Anthony. Hope on the feat of adding.to the limited circle of 
characters in fiction one whom every right-minded reader would be honoured to have 
as an acquaintance and proud to own as a friend.” 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S,W. 








REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 





FISHING and SHOOTING. By Sypney 


BUXTON, M.P. With Illustrations by ARCHIBALD THORBURN. Demy 8vo 
tos. 6d. net. [Just out. 


ROUND THE HORN BEFORE THE 


MAST. An Account of a Voyage from San Francisco, Round Cape Horn to 
Liverpool ina Four-masted Windjamzmer, with the Experiences of the Life of 
an Ordinary Seaman. * By A. BASIL LUBBOCK. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 8s, net. [Ready next week. 


A NATURALIST IN INDIAN SEAS: 


or, Four Years with the Royal Indian Marine Survey Ship “‘ Investigator.” 
By A. ALCOCK, M.B., LL.D., F.R.S., Superintendent of the Indian 
Museum and Professor of Zoology in the Medical College of Bengal. With 
Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 18s. net. [Just out. 











DELHI: Past and Present. By 


H. C. FANSHAWE, C.S.I., late Bengal Civil Service, and Commissioner of 
the Delhi Division. With Maps and Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
[Ready next week. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 


PRINCE BISMARCK... Derived from Visits to Friedrichsruh, Varzin, &c. 
By SIDNEY WHITMAN. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. (Just out. 


SOME XVilith CENTURY MEN 


OF LETTERS. Biographical Essays by the Rev. WHITWELL ELWIN, 
sometime Editor of the Quarterly Review. With a Memoir. Edited by his 
Son, WaRwIckK ELwin. 
Vol. IL.—MEMOIR OF MR. ELWIN—COWPER—LORD THURLOW. 
Vol. II.—STERNE—FIELDING—GOLDSMITH — GRAY—BOSWELL— 
JOHNSON. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 








2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s, net. 
[Just out. 





PHYSICIAN AND FRIEND. The 


Autobiography of Dr. Alexander Grant, F.R.C.S., and ‘his Letters from the 
Marquis of Dalhousie. Edited’ by GEORGE SMITH, C.LE., LL.D., 
formerly India Correspondent of the 7imes, and Editor of the Friend of India. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ios. 6d. net. [Just ort. 


ASPECTS of the JEWISH QUES- 


TION. By “A QUARTERLY REVIEWER.” With Map. Demy 8vo. 
as. 6d. net. [Just out. 


THE SAILING of the LONG-SHIPS, 


and other Poems. By HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of ‘‘ Admirals 
All,” ‘The Island Race,” &c. Small crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


OF AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. 


A Translation in Prose and Verse from the Old French. Together with 

AMABEL AND AMORIS, now given for the first time. By LAURENCE 

HOUSMAN. With Illustrations by PAauL WoopRoFFE. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
[Ready next weok. 














Just out—A New Novel by 


MARY CHOLMONDELEY 


(Author of “Red Pottage’’) 


MOTH AND RUST. 


entitled 


Price 6s. 








Ready. next week—a New Novel by 


OLIVER ONIONS 


(Author of “The Compleat Bachelor”) 
entitled 3 


TALES FROM A FAR RIDING. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 7 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 











Printed for the Proprietors by SroTTiswoopE & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by FREDERICK WiLLIAM WYLyY, at the Office, 33 Southampton 
Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 15 November, 1902. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
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GRATIS. 








MESSRS. METHUEN'S NEW 


s;O0KS. 








FICTION. 


MARIE CORELLIS NEW ROMANCE.—1201n7 THOUSAND. 


TEMPORAL POWER: a Study in Supremacy. 


By MARIE CORELLI, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR. A Romance of 


the Motor Car. By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** A very ingenious and diverting book.’ '—Morning Leader. 
‘© Diverting throughout and instructive too.”’—Manchester Guardian. 


THIRD EDITION. 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL. 


MORRISON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** An absolute masterpiece. ”_Graphic. 
*“ Wonderfully described.” —Couniry Life. 
** Amazing skill and extraordinary power.” —Dazly Telegraph. 
ya horoughly vivid, thoroughly i impressive. ”_ Sphere. 
© Thrilling, dramatic, forceful, graphic.”"—Daily Express. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE RIVER. By Even Purtiports. 


** A noble book ; the result of deep thought.” —Dazily Wews. 
**An unusually fine piece of work.” —Daily Telegraph, 

‘It places the author in the front rank.”—Punch. 

‘* A masterpiece.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The finest book Mr. Phillpotts has written.”"—Aorning Post. 


THE ADVENTURES OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. 


By HAROLD BEGBIE. Crown 8yo. 6s. 
** Spacious and Rabelaisian humour.’ '—Daily Graphic. 
** A most ingenious and diverting book.” —Morning Post. 
Mr, Begbie has a keen wit.’—Tzmes. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE WHITE WOLF. By ‘“O.,” Anthor of 


‘*Dead Man’s Rock.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“*The poet’s vein, the breadth of vision, the touch of mysticism are plain in all.” 
DT 2ee Ss 
** All picturesque, and breathing the spirit of romance.”—Glasgow Herald, 
‘* Every story is an accomplished romance.” — Scotsman. 


SECOND EDITION. 
FELIX. By Rosert Hicuens, 
“ Flames,” &c, 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘* Sane, sincere, natural.’ '—Daity Chronicle. 
A really powerful book.” —Morning Leader. 
*¢ Supremely clever.’ '—Spectator. ** A remarkable book.”—Standard. 
** A bold and striking story.” —Dazly Telegraph. 


By ARTHUR 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Author of 





ECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


OLIVIA’S SUMMER. By Mrs. M. E. Mann. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
**Consummate artistry and reticence.”~-Daily Mail. 
‘* A powerful story. ”— Times. 
‘* She touches nothing that she does not adorn.”—MWanchester Guardian. 
“Full of quiet humour.’ '—Academy. 
‘*Clever, truthful, pathetic.” —Oxtlook. 


THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 


BARLOW. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘* An interesting and delightful book.” —Scotsman. 
“Very wise and very moving.” —Jrish Times. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. By W. E. 


NORRIS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
*“ Keen, graceful, and diverting.” —77 mes. 
Admirably done and self- convincing. "—World. 
‘* All the characters live and move.” —Morning Post. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. 


Marsu, Author of ‘‘ The Beetle.”” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
°-OF entrancing interest.”—Punch. “ Intensely amusing.”—Daily Express. 
‘* A very clever puzzle.’—Glaseow Herald. 


THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


A BAYARD FROM BENGAL. By F. Awstey, 


Author of ‘f Vice Versa,” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“A delightful jeu desprit.”— Westminster Gazette. 
“Charming extravagant fun.”—S~7. Janes s Gazette. 
“Extraordinary skill and humour.”—Sfectator. 


THIRD EDITION. 
HONEY. By Heren Maruers, Author of 


‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘Full of clever things.” —Daily Telegr aph. 
“Racy, pointed, and entertaining.’ '—Vanity Fair, 
“* A charming and successful creation.” —Ladies’ Field. 
** Honey is a splendid girl.’— Daily Express. 


THE FATE OF VALSEC. eos BLOUNDELLE- 


Burton. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘* A story of intense interest.’ — Pilot. 
‘Full of splendid animation.” —Scotsman, 


By JANE 


By RicHarp 





GENERAL LITERATUORE. 


ANCIENT COFFERS AND CUPBOARDS: their 


History and Description. With many Illustrations. By FRED ROE. 4to. 
43 3S. net, 


THE HEART OF JAPAN. By C. L. Browne t. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A lively description of Japan and the Japanese. 

** This is the best book on Japan that has come under our notice since the pub- 
lication of Mrs. Bishop’s ‘Unbeaten Tracks.’ It is the work of one who has lived 
in Japan, among the people, in country districts, in touch with what remains—and 
much remains, uninfluenced by modern changes—of the life of Old Japan. The 
book is full, too, of humorous touchés.” —A theneumi. 

** These lively pages are full of portraits from the life.’ —Morning Post. 

“ Mr. Brownell writes graphically and with humour.”—Morning Leader. 

A more readable and interesting book about Japan and the Japs has not been 
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HISTORY FOR FLEET STREET. 


‘“‘The Reign of Queen Anne.” By Justin McCarthy. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 1902. 245. 


este twelve years of Queen Anne’s reign have 

always, and rightly, exercised a unique attraction 
for the historian, the literary critic and the philosopher 
from her day to ours. It is one of the deplorable events 
in our literary annals that Macaulay, who besides the 
requisite genius and the finished technique combined a 
profounder knowledge of, a closer and more critical 
sympathy with, the epoch than any modern historian, 
was compelled to put down his pen before he could 
accomplish what would have been a labour of love. 
And it is equally deplorable that Sir John Seeley, 
occupied with tracing the slowly laid foundations of 
Imperial Great Britain, was likewise compelled to stop 
his History of British Policy with a mere sketch of the 
problem as conditioned by the Revolution and the reign 
of William. But even without these two the list is 
sufficiently remarkable. From Burnet and Swift and 
Rapin to Hill Burton and Wyon, from the ‘‘ Spectator ” 
and the ‘‘ Examiner” to Thackeray, Sir Leslie Stephen 
and Mr. Churton Collins, from the Somers Tracts to 
Hallam, Gneist and the Historical Commission we pass 
apparently last of all to Mr. McCarthy. Mr. McCarthy’s 
book is very difficult to classify. It is in two large 
volumes with 450 pages apiece, with the dignity of 
nice paper and large type and all the other features of 
the stately toilette demanded by the most peevish wooer 
of the historic Muse. But the writer certainly does not 
profess to give us scientific analysis based on the 
laborious examination of the wealth in the Record 
Office or the archives in half a dozen foreign capitals. 
This is no book such as avowedly is Klopp’s. Nor 
is it popular in the sense that smart publishers are 
teaching the man in the street and his wife in the draw- 
ing room to expect as theirs by divine right ; history in 
monthly instalments with appropriate headlines and a 
luridly sub-edited contents sheet, history by woodcuts 
and the snapshot of the cheap kodak. Nor again is it the 
history of the text book, the gutting of the big books 
hydraulically pressed into predigested sections for the 
use of junior students and the upper forms of schools. 
It is something which lies betwixt and between all 
these—a narrative which assumes some knowledge 
and a.desire to acquire more, yet can condescend to 
comments, narrative and a summing up which imply 
complete ignorance in the reader. Mr. McCarthy dis- 
penses with footnotes and appendices, he only refers to 
his authorities by allusion, and he apparently believes 
that a story has merely to be told in sentences which no 
one who has passed Standard IV. could misunderstand, 
for it to dispose of the difficulties which have bothered 
more ambitious and puzzleheaded writers. We take 
it that Mr. McCarthy has aimed at writing a history of 
the reign of Queen Anne which you can read with your 
feet on the hob, one which will not prevent you from 
having presently a sound night’s repose. And he has 
succeeded. He is superficial in the strictest and most 
unblamable meaning of that term; he does not desire, 
nor has he accomplished, more than an agreeable 
scratching of an agreeable surface. He is always 
clear and intelligible, and he is at his best in retelling 
the contents of the ‘‘Spectator” in chatting about 
Swift. or Defoe, the absence of street lamps, the 
length of a paduasoy, or the naughty ways of Mohocks 
and the ladies whom the rakes called ‘‘gay”. His 
dates and facts are accurately given, he accepts 
traditional portraits and reproduces them in the right 
place and in a wholly faithful manner. But it is also 
true that he has not told us a single thing either that 
we did not know before, or that could not be found in 
| ten minutes in a dozen other books. Nor has he dis- 
covered that there are limitations to the obvious. 
Unfortunately his narrative is not really illuminating. 

Military historians are aware that the campaigns of 
| Marlborough, Eugéne and Villars bristle with tough 
problems and unsolved and disputable theorems, 
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that the great battles themselves are fretted by 
the most vexed and thorny doubts, but they are 
also aware that there is always a brilliant chance 
for the writer who avowedly disregards the obsti- 
nate questionings of the specialist, and simply 
aims at compressing from their researches into the 
clearest and most vivid form a lucid summary of the 
strategy and an accurate condensation of the course of 
the pitched fights. But we may well doubt whether 
any bloodthirsty reader of these pages will take his feet 
from the hob one whit the wiser as to what Marlborough 
was trying to do, or how he did it. He will not even 
have the saving satisfaction of going to bed aglow with 
the patriotic thrill that our men did their share 
gloriously and furnished a casualty list sufficient to 
send a modern ministry to Coventry. The outlines 
of Blenheim, Malplaquet, Almanza are easily grasped 
but as Mr. McCarthy prefers to describe them they 
are positively confusing. So again the judgments 
on political, economic or constitutional topics are 
curiously naive (we do not quarrel with them for 
that) but they are haunted by the subtly concealed 
comparison between the disadvantages of the age 
of Anne and an age which has not only replaced the 
principle of the ‘‘ balance of power” by the necessity of 
‘Home Rule all round”, an age of electric tramways, 
halfpenny newspapers, free libraries and the telegraph. 
Macaulay is probably largely responsible for the popu- 
larity of the facile and imposing test of a civilisation by 
tabulating in contrasted columns figures in terms of 
bigness, but while he redeemed the method and made 
it both tolerable and illuminating by an encyclopzdic 
knowledge, an unrivalled mastery of mustering and 
marshalling details under leading principles, and the 
technique of a literary genius, Macaulay plus water in 
which it is all water and no Macaulay is perilously near 
the poorest journalism. It is only genius that can make 
a fallacious test palatable, convincing and useful. 

It were heartily to be wished that this was the most 
disagreeable thing we are obliged to say of Mr. 
McCarthy’s treatment of the period: Unfortunately 
however his book abounds with placid statements 
either positively wrong or dangerously misleading. Let 
us cite a few examples. 

‘‘The Prime Minister and the Cabinet became esta- 
blished and recognised realities about that time in 
English history when Queen Anne was called to the 
throne. . . . There was a prime minister and there was 
a cabinet of ministers, everyone of whom was entitled 
to be consulted on each great question, and everyone 
of whom was understood to have his share in the 
responsibility which each decision brought with it” 
(i. 17). ‘‘The two rzszng (sic) rival Powers on the 
European continent were ¢hen the monarchy of France 
and the curiously constructed, partly federated, partly 
despotic Empire of Germany. . . . Joseph’s brother 
Charles was the man whom the Grand Alliance had 
chosen as the claimant best entitled to the succession 
in Spain” (i. 31, 102). ‘‘Since his accession to the 
Imperial throne he (Charles) had ceased to be a candi- 
date for the crown of Spain” (ii. 124). ‘The two 
leading advisers of the Queen, Oxford and Bolingbroke 
(in 1713) were secretly laying plans to facilitate the 
restoration of ‘the king over the water’” (ii. 257). 
‘For all that ordinary men value as_ religious 
and political principles he (Bolingbroke) appeared 
to have no manner of reverence” (ii. 347). Now 
all these statements, which could be indefinitely 
multiplied, are either positively inaccurate or, worse 
still, contain what Plato calls ‘‘the lie in the soul ”, 
and it only needs a brief acquaintance with an 
elementary textbook to penetrate their misleading or 
disputable character. Throughout Mr. McCarthy talks 
of ‘‘the Emperor of Germany” in a cold-blooded way 
enough to make Freeman turn in his grave and enough 
to strike Mr. Bryce with paralysis. At the outset we are 
given a couple of chapters on the meaning of the great 
war in which England was involved, but. we defy any 
reader after he has read them to have any clear concep- 
tion other than the pathetic cry of despair immortalised 
in Southey’s poem. The Treaty of Ryswick is 
ignored, the Partition treaties are ignored, and 
the whole is ground down into a conventional inter- 
pretation of the balance of power between England, 
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France and Spain and the Austrian Empire 
(which is comfortably regarded as a synonym for 
the dominions of ‘‘the German Emperor”), an inter- 
pretation which reduces it simply to an unmeaning 
dynastic struggle and one which would have been 
unintelligible to ‘‘ good Bishop Burnet” and Swift, one 
too that disappeared from English history books about 
a hundred and fifty years ago. It is not surprising 
then that Mr. McCarthy supplies no help and no light 
on the vital problems of the reign. The real attitude 
of the Queen and her share in the events of her reign, 
the policy and aims of Marlborough, the relations of 
Godolphin with the Whigs and the evolution of the 
Whig and Tory parties respectively, the building up of 
the structure of Parliamentary government and the 
party system, the influence and growth of the economic 
organisation of society, of finance and commerce, the 
relations of Church and State, of Church and the com- 
munities beyond her pale, the development of the Empire 
beyond the Seas and its connexion with home and 
foreign relations, the history of thought and ideas as 
mirrored in the literature and petrified in institutions, 
the social ideals and their realisation—these are some 
of the most striking elements in a tangled and 
complicated epoch on which we want all the light 
that research and insight can give us. But that light 
will not come without sweat and blood and a resolute 
determination to free oneself from the idols of the 
market place and the shibboleths as dead as Queen 
Anne herself. The period from 1702-1714 may be viewed 
as the second act in the mighty drama begun with the 
Revolution Settlement; the last four years of the reign 
to which Swift has given a permanent title, and the 
tremendous significance of which he as well as his 
opponents the Whigs fully grasped, are perhaps since 
the four years from 1584-1588 the most critical and the 
most dramatic in British history; and assuredly they 
contain material ample and rich enough to intoxicate 
and provoke the powers of a Gibbon or a Macaulay. 
They are the incarnation, in a singularly fascinating 
form, oféthe mighty issues which arise whea the 
individuality and personal ambitions of the leading 
figures on the stage are inextricably blended in a 
terrible crisis with the deepest moral and _ political 
ideals which embrace all the spheres of a nation’s life 
anda nation’s future. And it is in the cruel clash of 
individual interest and human ambition with the 
elemental forces striving for mastery in the evolution of 
Great Britain that, with the inevitability and ordered 
march of a great tragedy, the dénofiment is finally 
reached in 1714. ‘‘ The Earl of Oxford was removed 
on Tuesday: the Queen died on Sunday. What a 
world is this! And how does Fortune banter us!” 
wrote Bolingbroke to Swift and in that immortal 
sentence we have at once the epitaph, the epitome and 
the wepiréreva which bring the curtain down on the reign. 
There is room for a great history of the reign of 
Queen Anne, there is room for a popular history which 
will teach those who desire to be taught, lessons they 
should read, mark and inwardly digest. It is a matter 
for sincere regret that Mr. McCarthy has written 
neither the one nor the other. 


NATIONAL IMMORTALITY. 


‘The Basis of S cial Relations.” By Daniel G. 
Brinton. London: Murray. 1902. 8s. 


[eke title of this book is a very unsatisfactory 
description of the subject to which it introduces 
the reader. There are so many human qualities and 
institutions that might be suggested as being the basis 
of man’s social relations that one may think of many 
things as the subject of the late Professor Brinton’s 
book. For example it might be that vague and 
mysterious characteristic of man which is described 
but not explained as the social instinct: or it might be 
the sexual, or maternal or paternal instincts, or the 
religious instinct, or some positive institution of society 
such as marriage, or the family, or the Church, or even 
perhaps some political institution. In fact something 
much more extensive than any of these specific subjects 
;S meant, and the book is no less than ‘‘a systematic 
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treatise on Ethnic Psychology”. It is said to be the 
first of the kind ever published in any language. That 
may be; but we have certainly read a good deal of the 
same kind of thing in other productions, if not in a 
systematic treatise. Dr. Brinton’s thesis is that there 
is a psychology of human groups which deserves to be 
given an independent position, and is as valuable a 
study for the interpretation of history and the 
scientific guidance of a nation’s life as the study of 
ordinary psychology is for the understanding of the 
personality of the individual man. But when he has 
shown that groups of mankind are distinguished by 
psychological differences, and that these differences are 
the conditions of the progress of which they are 
capable, he has not shown that there is anything of 
particular practical value that we can apply to the 
social life and political measures of the day. 

We do not see how ethnic psychology is likely to be of 
much use if a nation gets into a degenerate state, and 
becomes unhealthy by reason of organic derangements, 
and not merely from functional disorders which it is 
the work of ordinary statesmanship to relieve. It is 
possible to make a distinction in thought, a logical 
' distinction that is, between the psychology of nations 
and that of individuals, but the psychology of nations 
is in fact the psychology of the individuals of which it 
is composed. At the most it seems to come to this 
that there are numerous psychological phenomena 
normal and abnormal which suggest analogies between 
national and individual life. We may say nation though 
Dr. Brinton uses the word group, to include any assem- 
blage of human beings who have common ideals formed 
by common habits and usages. There may be a group 
larger than a nation; but there may be a group less 
than a nation until you get down to a crowd; anda 
book has already been written on the psychology 
of a crowd. Where indeed are we to stop? The 
psychology of two or three men must be different 
from that of any one of them; and thought and 
emotion in each will take a form from intercourse and 
co-operate action which will not manifest itself in any 
one of them if he thinks and acts alone. If they were 
two or three idiots this would still be true; and their 
group idiocy would be determined by their individual 
idiocy. How would Dr. Brinton have proposed to 
transform the group idiocy into something of a higher 
intellectual and moral character unless he had first 
turned the individual idiots into rational beings ? 
Idiocy is an extreme illustration, of course, but all the 
manifestations of individual life are paralleled in the 
group life. In savage life there are groups which can 
only be described as idiotic ; just as civilised and highly 
intelligent communities may be described as neurotic, 
or may be mentally disturbed as individuals are disturbed 
by bad habits, various vices, and unhealthy practices. 
lt is desirable that statesmen and historians who have 
to inquire into present or past conditions affecting 
nations in their rise, development, and decay should 
see clearly these analogies. If statesmen and historians, 
however, have been unintelligent in thinking and 
writing of these matters, it is rather because they have 
not been trained in the physiology and psychology of 
the individual; and not because they lived before 
the science of ethnic psychology was discovered. A 
statesman or an historian may not appreciate the 
disastrous effect on a nation of, say, an excessive con- 
sumption of alcohol or narcotics of various kinds, 
until he has studied their nerve-destroying action, and 
the abnormal psychological results to which this gives 
rise. But surely the deductions from knowledge of 
these facts when acquired are too easy to be entitled 
to rank as ethnic psychology ; and it is certain that a 
statesman’s knowledge of the analogies puts no new 
instrument into his hands for removing the evils. 

Whatever effect legislative or administrative measures 
may have, he will be prompted to introduce them 
because he sees the evils in individuals ; the inference 
being obvious that they will spread until they affect the 
national or ethnic life. In some instances there may 
be practical measures which would prevent evil habits 
from spreading, and thus have a beneficial effect in 
influencing the psychology of a nation; but that will 
only be the case when we can see how by direct action 
on the individual the evil can be averted from the 








nation. There must still be cases where the material 
conditions are such that the psychological effects 
resulting from them must be taken as inevitable and 
incurable. Dr. Brinton gives instances where great 
national calamities, it may be some physical catastrophe 
or subjugation, have completely cowed the spirit of a 
people. Healsoadmits racial intellectual inferiority where 
the law of ‘‘thus far shalt thou go and no further” 
accounts for the story of most of the failures of races 
and peoples who have reached the natural limit of their 
faculties. Immediately thereon he remarks that there 
is no occasion to deduce a conclusion of fatalism. 
‘* These limitations have been operative because they 
have been unrecognised, and no effort has been made to 
escape them. Though they may not beremedied, their 
evil effects may be avoided by enlightened prevision. 
They are like all other natural laws and may be turned 
to man’s advantage, if he sets about it wisely.” Truly 
it is a great science this ethnic psychology: but in such 
circumstances as these it is something like the science 
of initiating a man into the mystery of raising himself 
by the hair of his head. Dr. Brinton extracts from it 
the amazing conception of a terrestrial community 
which if it properly takes care of its health has the 
promise and potency of immortal life on the earth. By 
taking thought it can do an even more wonderful thing 
than ifa person should by the same means add a cubit 
to his stature. The argument is distinctly fallacious 
because it implies the possibility of a constant succes- 
sion of individuals who shall continue in a high condi- 
tion of mental and bodily sanity and health, and who 
exult in the possibilities of the future, and are proof 
against disillusionment. There is to be no old age of 
the community, for it will continue to be animated by 
individuals possessing all the hopes and aspirations of 
those who lived when everyone was endowed with the 
energy of a people starting on a period of national 
growth. That is against nature. With the decline of 
the ideals of a nation consequent upon the exhaustion 
of its opportunities, the psychology both of the nation 
and the individual will exhibit the symptoms of a decay 
which cannot be arrested. Constant progression with- 
out retrogression is inconceivable as is aiso the station- 
ary state: and there is no ‘‘ catholicon or elixir of life 
which will preserve any society from decay and confer 
upon it the blessing of eternal youth”. It is futile, 
and crude Americanism, to profess that this catholicon 
is that ‘‘ the aim of the community shall ever be to give 
each individual in it the best opportunity for the free 
development of his faculties”. That is the supposed 
panacea found out by the Radicals two or three genera- 
tions ago, and we have learned now that, like other 
quack medicines, it has introduced more harm into the 
body politic than it found there at the beginning. We 
know too little of the causes of a nation’s decay ; and 
there is no ground for believing that any social or 
political nostrum will avert what experience seems to 
demonstrate to be a natural course of dissolution. 


NOVELS. 
‘*Nebo the Nailer.” By S. Baring Gould. London: 
Cassell. 1902. 6s. 


The publishers of Mr. Baring Gould’s latest novel 
(or what was his latest novel ten days ago) have 
been obliging enough to present us with a sort of 
specimen review, in which they remark that ‘‘ the novel 
is full of strong situations, and the interest in the love 
story is well sustained’’. In justice to Mr. Baring 
Gould we must say that this remark is more or less 
true, but we would also say that the publishers’ method 
is not a good means of securing justice for authors. 
Our guarrel—we use the word in a Pickwickian sense 
—with this prolific novelist is that all his characters 
talk like penny cyclopzdias, and, as if this were not 
enough, that he interpolates useful information when- 
ever his fancy flags. ‘‘ Nebo the Nailer” tells the 
reader much about the nail-workers of Worcestershire, 
and something about the geological features of their 
district. There is a pair anda half of lovers. There 
are a strike, and a co-operative movement, and a mis- 
understanding, There is also an idle young man who 
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has never done anything but play golf and tennis 
and sing music-hall songs, and who with crisp realism 
is made to say to his sister’s wooer ‘‘ The facts with 
which you are intimately acquainted are facts of the 
highest value, but do not compose the whole sum 
of the facts that go to make up comprehensive know- 
ledge”. If we may apply this sentence to Mr. Baring 
Gould, we would beg leave to say that an usurer is mod 
called ‘‘gobbeen man” in Ireland or ‘‘ sowear”’ in 
India. 


‘© With Essex in Ireland.” By the Hon. Emily Lawless. 
London: Methuen. 1902. 6s. 


The greatest handicap to any modern attempt to 
describe Elizabethan Ireland is that one Edmund 
Spenser was first in the field. Miss Lawless, who 
knows the period thoroughly, has chosen to write the 
imaginary journal of Essex’ secretary, whereas she 
might, we fancy, have produced a more original story 
had she drawn upon imaginary Irish, or possibly 
Spanish sources. As it is, she reproduces with a good 
deal of subtle irony (which many English readers will 
take as deadly earnest) what a very insular Englishman 
of the time might have been expected to think. The 
work has hardly any story in it: it keeps closely to 
actual history, and though not uninteresting will not 
compare favourably with ‘‘ Maelcho”. 


‘‘Lady Beatrix and the Forbidden Man.” 
Harper. 1902. 3s. 6d. 


Lady Beatrix tells her own story. Whether it was 
worth the telling, in a financial sense, is a matter that 
lies between her and her publishers ; in a literary sense 
we should say unhesitatingly that it was not. Lady 
Beatrix introduces us into a noble family consisting of 
herself, her distinguished father, her to-be distinguished 
brother and her essentially vulgar mother, the Countess, 
and the book is wholly concerned with them, their 
friends and the squabbles in which the ‘religious ” 
mother is always wrong. Lady Beatrix has a weakness 
for hyphens; witness these ‘‘the hides-a-kind-heart- 
under-a-rough-exterior-sort is the Admiral”; ‘‘I always 
imagine myself an I-dreamt-that-I-dwelt-in-marble-halls 
kind of lady”; ‘‘ hers is the thoroughly-well-informed- 
read-all-the-books-on-the-subject sort of style ”,—which 
is far from being Lady Beatrix’s own. 


“The Eveshams.” By Edmund White. 
Hurst and Blackett. 1902. 6s. 


How many a play has been spoiled by a weak third 
act and how many a novel has been ruined in a like 
fashion? ‘‘ The Eveshams” begins well and continues 
well and just when we are expecting a fine conclusion, 
it dwindles off and fizzles out in a dismal scene 
of utterly false sentimentality. It is a pity for Mr. 
White has written a book far above the average, 
but it is quite impossible to forgive him his very in- 
artistic dénouement. 


London : 


London: 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons.” By T. H. S. Escott. 
2 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. I902. 245. 


It needs we fancy the appetite of the glutton for Parliamentary 
fare rather than of the gourmet to sit down with zest to these 
two weighty volumes, which undoubtedly must have cost Mr. 
Escott no small labour to prepare. Mr. Escott begins from the 
beginning practically, and he has found out for us very many 
dates and facts. He does not garnish his production with 
many descriptive sketches of old, great debates; and on the 
whole we think he is wise in this. But how well worth the 
reading would a really brilliant series of pen pictures of the hot 
debates in which the Pitts and Foxes, or say even the Norths 
and Shelburnes figured, might be. There is probably nothing 
like sufficient material‘for such a work. The Parliamentary 
historian of a century or so hence will find material and to 
spare. He will have for instance to go upon not a few descrip- 
tions, at once trustworthy and brilliant, of debates, written by 
members themselves for instance Mr. Louis Jennings, Mr. 
J. M. Maclean, Mr. Baumann and Dr. Wallace. And then if 
he wants “new journalism ” touches he will consult the works of 
Mr. Lucy as to the boots and hats and kummerbunds worn by 
M.P.’s and will learn from Mr. Massingham all they said in the 
Lobby and whispered behind the Speaker’s chair, 








“Vegetables and Flowers from Seeds in Tropical, Semui- 
Tropical and Temperate Climates.” Reading: Sutton and 
Sons. 1902. 

The desire of the Briton in distant lands to surround himself 
with the vegetables and flowers of “home” has impelled 
Messrs. Sutton to provide a book of directions for growing 
European garden-stuff in all sorts of climates. Here are the 
proper dates and methods of raising either melons or mustard- 
and-cress from Burma to Canadaand from Tasmania to Egypt. 
The directions are clear, and bear every sign of personal know- 
ledge: if they are a trifle succinct, there was necessarily a 
great deal of ground to be covered. The book will be a vade- 
mecum for travellers who possess the gardening instinct, and 
will help to give them their horticultural bearings among the 
inverted seasons and unfamiliar weather of any zone. 


“ Wiltshire Notes and Queries.” Vol. III. 


Simpson. 1902. 

The Editors of ‘‘ Wiltshire Notes and Queries” have 
issued as a volume the numbers of their Magazine from March 
1899 to December 1901 with good indices of names and places. 
The volume contains several charters, a large collection of Feet 
of Fines, some interesting monumental inscriptions, and some 
family histories—one on the Goodenoughs of Sherston. There 
is also collected here much information about the monastery 
of Amesbury and other religious houses in the county. Records 
relating to Quakers are also valuable. The volume is well 
illustrated, two of the most conspicuous pictures being those of 
a Baynton monument in the Mayor’s Chapel Bristol, and of a 
memorial brass to Sir William Huddesfield and Katherine 
Courtenay his wife in Shillingford Church, Devon. 


“The Smith Family.” By Compton Reade. London: Elliot 
Stock 10027) 12s net: 


Why call this book “The Smith Family”? “Gens” assumes 
a common origin. Mr. Reade has undertaken an impossible 
task, for he claims to give an account of most branches of the 
name—however spelt—and to rise superior to the limits of 
class or caste. The nature of the limits is immaterial, pro- 
vided there be some to work within. Here Smiths are tumbled 
together in inextricable confusion. The Irish Smiths are given 
seventeen pages, the Scotch only four. By the bye what 
reason is there to suppose a Saxon origin probable in the case 
of a Smith? An Act of 4 Edw. IV. compelling the Irish of 
the Pale to adopt English surnames, offers, amongst others, 
the name of Smith as one suitable for choice. 


Devizes: George 


ANNUALS. 


Boys seem to be increasingly fortunate in the annuals produced 
by the enterprise of editors and publishers for their delight at 
Christmas time. A very few years ago they were happy in the 
possession of the ‘“* Boy’s Own Paper” and “ Young England”, 
Now they have in addition “ Chums” and “ The Boys of our 
Empire”. ‘The Boy’s Own Paper” was so good when it had 
no competitor that there was not much room for improvement 
in the days when it had lost its virtual monopoly. ‘“ Young 
England” appealed to a rather special class of reader, 
and moreover was as it is to-day a smaller affair. The 
“ Boy’s Own Annual” contains serials by such well-tried 
hands as Mr. John Finnemore, Mr. David Ker, and Dr. 
Gordon Stables, and short stories by innumerable writers. 
The quality of its humour is of the best; its coloured illus- 
trations are instructive, and altogether the new volume is 
calculated to keep the healthy boy amused for weeks. A 
little more daring is “ Chums”, its note being perhaps that of 
its coloured picture “A Fight to the Finish”. Its heroes are 
always in desperately tight and sensational places. “Chums” 
however is not lacking in humour though its pen sometimes 
belongs to the same extreme category as its fiction. Among 
its contributors are such spirited writers as Mr. Andrew Home, 
Mr. Herbert Compton, Mr. Arthur Rigby, and Walter P. 
Wright. ‘Boys of our Empire” strikes out a line of its own 
in the direction of Imperial unity. There is not much to 
choose between its stories, written by Mr. Robert Leighton, Mr. 
Fred Whishaw, and Mr. E. Stratemeyer, and those who find a 
place in “Chums” or the “ Boy’s Own”. A new writer for 
boys appears in Kent Carr, whose serial ‘A Rank Outsider” is 
fresh in incident and vigorously done. The Boys’ Empire 
League promoted by the Editor is, we hope, as flourishing as 
so novel an idea deserves to be. The chief serials in “ Young 
England” are ‘Mr. A. L. Haydon’s tale of the Spaniards in 
Peru “With Pizarro the Conquistador” and Mr. E. D. 
Mackenzie’s “ A Loyalist Boy”, a story of Boer and Briton. 

We approve of magazines produced especially for girls as 
little as we approve of books produced for them. Girls will 
generally find boys’ magazines more attractive than those 
intended for themselves only. The “Girl’s Own Paper” is 
companion to the “ Boy’s Own”, and “The Girl’s Empire” to 
“The Boys of our Empire”. The “Girl’s Own” completes its 
twenty-third year: the “Girl’s Empire” is a new comer. Both 
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aim at a combination of amusement and instruction; in the 
“Gir’s Own” Miss Doudney and Miss Sarah Tytler write 
serial stories ; there are many short stories and a host of short 
practical essays. The volume is equal in every respect to its 
predecessors. There is perhaps a little more go about “ The 
Girls Empire” than about the “Girl’s Own” which elects to 
appeal to “ English-speaking girls all over the world”. Among 
its contributors are Miss Emily Weaver, Miss M. M. Rankin, 
and Z. Topelius. A series of special articles tells girls how to 
make themselves strong by dumb-bell exercise. 

With its present volume the “Leisure Hour” completes a 
half-century of existence, The volume for 1902 does not bear 
much internal resemblance to that for 1852, save in the quality 
of its literary matter. The magazine is much more fully illus- 
trated now than it was in its early years. Its companion 
volume is the “Sunday at Home” which has also undergone 
changes in recent years. There is more of the missionary 
element about the “ Sunday at Home” than about the “ Leisure 
Hour”. Otherwise there is little to choose between them. In 
both picturesque descriptive essays alternate with fiction and 
provide excellent light reading. To the same order of annual 
belongs “The Quiver” the chief feature in which is the Rev. S. 
Baring Gould’s “ Nebo the Nailer”. An interesting series of 
essays by Archdeacon Wynne, the Dean of Canterbury and 
others deals with the “Heroes of God” in struggles such as 
those at Derry and Prague, and with devoted lives like those of 
the Covenanters of Scotland and the Oxford Martyrs. 

Two features of the new volume of “Good Words” are a 
series of open letters to living authors and some prize Coronation 
odes, which seem to have been popular. Mr. J. J. Ward 
writes on some “‘ Minute Marvels of Nature”. Mr. J. D. How’s 
Life of Lord Salisbury which has been run serially is chiefly 
interesting for the accompanying illustrations. The general 
essays in “Good Words” are always worth reading. The 
‘Sunday Magazine” is more distinctively religious in matter 
and tone than “Good Words”. The leading contribution in 
the new volume is Miss Stone’s account of her capture by 
brigands. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


L’Aimant. Par Jacques Morian. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
1902. 3f. 50¢. 

The harshest judge of weakness, follies, and intrigues, is 
the man who has himself been weak. True, he professes 
to regret his follies, his intrigues ; but at the same time he 
considers them wholly blotted out. By turning over a new 
leaf he is pleased to imagine himself a very superior being, 
almost a hero—whereas, if he were honest with himself, he would, 
in nine cases out of ten, admit that he has not become good for 
the sake of being good, but because an irregular life no longer 
appeals to him. He develops a positive craving for simplicity: 
extravagances of all kinds now are nauseating. Give him cold 
mutton sandwiches, and a glass of water. Give him highly 
moral literature. Present him with buttercups, instead of 
orchids. Invite him to take long country walks. Above all— 
introduce him to some fresh, spontaneous, naive, innocent 
young lady of eighteen, who is just about to make her first bow 
_to the world: for these are his new pleasures, and this is his 
new mood. He would become a teacher, a tutor: what re- 
proaches he heaps upon the flippant ladies whose caprices 
amused and fascinated him some years ago, and how he con- 
demns the orgies in which he was once a chief performer! It is 
noticeable that he does not entirely avoid the flippant ladies, 
nor yet the orgies; but that, perhaps, is because he would 
look after the débutante of eighteen, who is amazed and 
startled by such gay proceedings. “Look”, he says to her, 
“at this crowd of gossips and scandal-mongers, these flirtations 
and these intrigues going on under our very eyes” ; and pro- 
ceeds to dwell upon the lack of intellect and honour in mankind, 
until the débutante thinks that he is a very, very different man, 
and admires him, and looks up to him, and decides that if ever 
he committed follies it was in a moment of oublie, and prob- 
ably the woman’s fault ; and feels sorry for the man, and gives 
him, at the very least, her sympathy. And that is what he 
wants ; sympathy. And next he wants love—and usually gets 
that also. And thus we have the spectacle of a man who has 
played and loved and “lived” engaged to a girl who is fresh, 
and spontaneous, and innocent ; have a marriage which, save 
in very exceptional circumstances, ought never to have been 
made. Perhaps, in the case of Vandas, mondain and littérateur, 
the circumstances are exceptional ; for M. Jacques Morian, the 
author of that charming romance “Eva” and of “L’Aimant”, 
an equally charming and even more capable novel, persuades us 
into believing that Vandas does really love Héléne Kerlay, 
débutante, and niece of Madame Mogard who adopts 
her upon the death of M. Kerlay. However, Héléne 
Kerlay, in our opinion, deserved a better man ; and we were 
afraid for her when Vandas offered to give her lessons in 
literature, and exposed the weakness of the guests who throng 
Madame Mogard’s salon. The inevitable happens: Vandas 
succeeds in convincing Héléne that he is better than the 











guests, and is only disillusioned when she discovers Vandas 
and her cousin, Alix Mogard, to be guilty of an intrigue. She 
loves Vandas : but declares that Vandas ought to marry Alix ; 
and Alix and Vandas become fiancés. Alix, however, is a 
divorcée; and she is also flippant, and Vandas, therefore, 
reproves her, and is cold to her, and is satirical and bitter. He 
has had enough of that kind of thing: he wants simplicity, 
purity. Good, good Vandas ! Snow-white frocks for Vandas : 
utter innocence for Vandas: all that is good and beautiful and 
inspiring for Vandas. Of course, he frets; and were not Alix 
the kindest-hearted person in the world she would have boxed 
the ears and pulled the beard of Vandas, and had him shown 
the door by her most magnificent footman. At last she can 
bear him no longer, and determines to re-marry her husband— 
who is by no means impeccable, but who is amusing and gay. 
And Héléne, now that no obstacle remains, gives her hand to 
Vandas: marries him. Vandas, we believe, will make a 
devoted husband—but he must always remain something of a 
prig. And so we can scarcely congratulate Héléne: we 
must remain content with wishing her as much happiness 
as is possible in the circumstances, and implore her to 
check anything like condescension on the part of Vandas. She 
is a delightful character, and M. Jacques Morian is to be 
felicitated upon having created so refreshing and sympathetic 
aheroine. Vandas is a strong study; and Alix, the divorcée, 
and Madame Mogard, her worldly but good-natured mother, 
are always entertaining. Admirable throughout is the dialogue ; 
and the reflections of Vandas reveal his prodigious egoism in 
subtle fashion. We leave him with the hope that his brilliant 
creator, M. Jacques Morian, will shortly give us another of his 
admirable novels. 


LArgent de? Autre, Par Charlesde Rouvre. Paris : Calmann 
Lévy. 1902. -3f- 50c, 

Raymonde Laurenty, the daughter of a professor in the 
College of Rouen, is beautiful, and is sought after and is 
flattered—but alas! is no heiress. So the young gentlemen 
of Rouen marry the friends of Raymonde Laurenty, 
whereas she is always a bridesmaid. At last appears an 
elderly and a wealthy manufacturer, Ferdinand Baudon; but 
no sooner has Raymonde become Madame Baudon than 
Ferdinand Baudon dies. However, she inherits his entire 
fortune: and the bachelors of Rouen all covet the young, 
beautiful, and rich Madame Baudon. But she remembers : 
marries Lucien Givry, whose love is disinterested, and who is 
proud if poor. And it is at this point that M. Charles de 
Rouvre’s latest novel becomes truly powerful. The Givrys are 
rich—but it is “L’Argent de Autre”. Raymonde, who has 
experienced the gloom of poverty, fully appreciates the import- 
ance of money ; and is careful with it, and is for ever referring 
to “ L’Autre”, who has left her such a fine fortune ; and thus 
she depresses and wounds Givry, who is delicate. In masterly 
fashion M.de Rouvre depicts Raymonde’s love of money, and her 
husband’s growing fears and unrest. Givry loves his wife, and his 
wife once loved him; but, between them, is money—“ L’Argent 


de Autre”. At Monte Carlo, we see Raymonde rejoicing 
when she wins a hundred-franc note. Out of her winnings she 
buys a hat. “Elle avait, ainsi, malgré toute sa richesse, un 


arri¢re-fond d’avarice, un regret a tirer de largent de son 
porte-monnaie, et de la joie toujours d’en recevoir, si peu que 
ce fit, et si inutile, par rapport 4 sa fortune. Suivant son mot, 
‘c’était toujours ¢a,’ et un louis est un louis. Un chapeau 
acheté sur son gain lui était deux fois agréable 4 mettre.” 
At Monte Carlo, also, Givry is first humiliated. He plays, but 
loses. He borrows money from a friend, and loses that. He 
confesses—and Raymonde consents to pay the debt. But she 
wounds him by referring meaningly to “ L’Argent de Il’Autre” ; 
and from that day forward Madame Givry thinks less and less 
of her husband. A strong situation; and the strength lies in 
the quiet style in which M. de Rouvre portrays it. No out- 
bursts, no explosions ; but the Givrys, we know, have seen 
their happiest days, and the Givrys, we feel, will separate. 
He has heard himself described as “the husband of the 
rich Madame Givry”; and when he tells her so, she 
laughs. Admirers surround Madame Givry, and when 
he protests, she snubs him. One particular admirer be- 
comes compromising, but Madame Givry refuses to give him 
up. When the husband learns that he is charged with 
living upon his wife, and when she treats him with scorn 
before her guests, he realises that his position has become 
impossible. Says Madame Givry, “Go, then”; and the 
husband goes. He regrets that he has been idle, been so 
dependent on his wife so long. “Il ne pensait pas que ce fit 
si dur, d’étre honnéte homme.” From this brief outline of 
M. de Rouvre’s story it will be seen that he has attempted no 
more than a character study; and this he has accomplished 
entirely successfully. Givry is not in himself interesting—but 
his position is almost tragic. He is weak, that is all; and he 
shows at last that he can be strong. Raymonde, always un- 
sympathetic, is a life-like creation. She has no emotions, no 
ambitions, no ideals—she comes from Rouen and she comes 
into money. Not a bad woman, and never a heroine. Only 
an unimaginative and bourgeois-minded person who believes 
that wealth is the one important thing in the world. We do 
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not see much of her father, the professor ; but we find him 
honest and intelligent, and fully aware of the faults in his 
daughter. Certainly, a book to be read. 


Main Drotte, Main Gauche. Par Bertol-Graivil. 
Simonis Empis. 1902. 3f. 

Sketches of the gay side of Paris life. No doubt M. Bertol- 
Graivil is a valued contributor to serio-comic journals, but we 
cannot regard him with tolerance as an author. We are sick 
to death of unfaithful wives and unfaithful husbands, and the 
stratagem they employ to elude detection. We are bored by 
the rendezvous ; the cabinet particulier ; the drive in the fiacre ; 
and we are not entertained by suggestive “smart” dialogue. 
Certainly, the author mixes in strange society ; and we do not 
deny that he knows what he is writing about. But—let him 
write only for the serio-comic journals, 


Par Pierre Maél. 


Paris : 


Le Mystere, la Vengeance. Paris : Flam- 
marion. 1902. 3f. 50C. 

As a writer of sensational feuilletons M. Pierre Maél has few 
equals. Invariably, his plot is excellent ; and invariably, all 
ends well. But in the meantime—what accidents, what crimes, 
what catastrophes ! The feuilleton reader expects a surprise in 
every instalment : and M. Maél is kind enough to see that he 
gets it. Ifhe cannot conveniently introduce a murder, we have a 
startling confession with a fearful threat ; and the feuilleton 
reader is satisfied, for he knows that the murder will be com- 
mitted later on. Naturally, the style is terse and jerky. Thus: 
« Whatr” ‘Yes 1.“ Scoundrel Ga Be silent!?#eau gineea 
separate line ; and no paragraph longer than four or five lines, 
and lots of dashes, and rows of dots. But M. Maél can be 
witty when he likes ; and that cannot be said of any other pro- 
fessional writer of feuilletons. And we must also say that he is 
never maudlin. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Very few of the personal letters written by or to the Duke of 
W ellington have been made public. To their number is about 
to be added his correspondence with Lady Burghersh after- 
wards Countess of Westmorland. The letters have been 
edited by the Countess’s daughter, Lady Rose Weigall and are 
to be published early in the new year by Mr. John Murray, 
whose list of forthcoming books also includes : — Volcanic 
Studies”, by Tempest Anderson, M.D., B.Sc.; “In the 
Andamans and Nicobars”, by C. Boden Kloss; ‘Round 
the Horn before the Mast,” by A. Basil Lubbock ; “The 
Ideals of the East, with Special Reference to the Art of 
Japan”, by Kakuzo Okakura ; “The Home Mechanic”, by 
John Wright ; “The Truth and Error of Christian Science”, 
by Miss M. Carta Sturge, with a preface by Canon Scott 
Holland; “Vivisection”, by Stephen Paget, F.R.C.S.; and 
“Tales of a Far Riding”, a novel, by Oliver Onions. 

Messrs. Longman have in preparation a volume by Canon 
MacColl entitled “The Education Question and the Liberal 
Party”; “ Hurrell Froude: Some Reprints and Reprinted 
Comments”, with a Biographical Preface by the editor, L. I. 
Guiney; ‘Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot, Jane Austen: 
Studies in their Works”, by Henry H. Bonnell; “ Bacteria in 
Daily Life”, by Mrs. Percy Frankland, F.R.M.S., and Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s new novel “ The Disentanglers ”. 

Messrs. Macmillan announce “A Guide to the Greek and 
Roman Antiquities in the British Museum”, uniform with the 
authors “ Handbook to the National Gallery”; the third 
volume of the Hon. J. W. Fortescue’s “ History of the British 
Army”, dealing with the years 1763-1793 ; “ Democracy and 
the Organisation of Political Parties”, by M. Ostrogorski, 
translated from the French by Frederick Clarke, M.A., withan 
introduction by the Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P. ; “ Local 
Government in England and Wales”, a translation by Francis 
W. Hirst from the French of Dr. Josef Redlich ; “ Essays : 
Historical and Literary”, by the late John Fiske; and 
“Ancient Athens”, by Ernest Arthur Gardner. 

Messrs. Blackwood will shortly publish a new, revised and 
enlarged edition in four volumes of the late Marquis of B ute’s 
translation of ‘The Roman Breviary ”, and are about to add to 
their “Modern English Writers” Series a monograph on 
Thackeray by Charles Whibley. 

The Oxford University Press are to issue this season a 
reproduction from the Chatsworth copy of the Shakespearian 
First Folio, with an exhaustive introduction by Mr. Sidney 
Lee who has compiled a census of extant copies. The same 
publishers have also nearly ready the first complete edition of 
the works of John Lyly ; the editor R. Warwick Bond, M.A. 
contributes a Life of this somewhat neglected predecessor of 
Shakespeare. From the Cambridge University Press we are 
promised Vol. II. of “The Early History of Greece” by 
William Ridgeway, M.A., and Vol. I. of the “Index Nominum 
Animalium”, compiled by C. Davies Sherborn, under the 
supervision of a committee appointed by the British Association. 

“The Memoirs of Paul Kruger, Four Times President of 
the South African Republic: Told by Himself”, is the defini- 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICA. 


Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 


THE NEW AMERICA. A Study of the Imperial 
Republic. By BECKLES WILLSON. at 
All eyes are now turned on America, the country of change and possibility. What 
will be her immediate influence on international politics? Whither are her com- 
merce, her life, and her literature tending? These are the questions which this 
remarkable book sets itself to answer. 


TWO BOOKS ON MODERN FAITH. 


Ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


RELIGION AS A CREDIBLE DOCTRINE. 
By W. H. MALLOCK, Author of “Is Life Worth Living?” “ Social 
Equality,” &c. 

“Like everything that comes from its author’s pen, this book is cleverly written, 
and abounds in passages that are plausibly argued....... Not a few of our religious 
and philosophical writers have been hovering on the brink of such conclusions of 
late, but it has been left to Mr. Mallock to take the plunge.” —Scotsman. 


Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 








THE SEARCH AFTER TRUTH: or, 
eoicitnal Religion Compared with Dogmatic Theology. By PHILA- 


‘An earnest attempt to reconcile Christianity with honest religious agnos- 
ticism.” 





“* A thousand pages of rich entertainment.” —A cademzy. 


THE MEMOIRS of JACQUES CASANOVA 
DE SEINGALT. A New Translaticn, Abridged, with Introductions, Notes, 
and Portraits. Two vols. large crown 8vo. 32s. net. 

““The attempt now made at abridgement and expurgation is the first that has 
been seriously attempted. Thus rearranged the book is readable and interesting. 

It will probably be perused by thousands.” —A ¢heneum. 





TWO YEARS WITH REMOUNT COM- 
MISSIONS. By HAROLD SESSIONS, F.R.C.V.S., F.H.A.S., F.R.G.S. 
With numerous Illustrations from Photographs. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES. 


From ‘‘ Household Words” and ‘‘ All the Year Round.” 
Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. 
Cloth, gilt top, at 1s. net per volume. Limp leather, gilt top, at 2s. net per volume. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and Title-page. 
By CHARLES DICKENS and others. 
By CHARLES DICKENS and 





THE SEVEN POOR TRAVELLERS. 

THE WRECe OF THE GOLDEN MARY. 
others. 

SOMEBODY’S LUGGAGE. By CHARLES DICKENS and others. 

MUGBY JUNCTION. By CHARLES DICKENS, ANDREW HALLIDAY, 
CHARLES COLLINS, HESBA STRETTON, and AMELIA B. 
EDWARDS. 

NO THOROUGHFARE. By CHARLES DICKENS and WILKIE COLLINS. 

THE HOLLY TREE INN. By CHARLES DICKENS and others. 

A HOUSE TO LET. By CHARLES DICKENS and others. 

THE HAUNTED HOUSE. By CHARLES DICKENS and others. 


A POCKET 





UNIFORM WITH THE “CHRISTMAS STORIES.” 
EDITION OF THE 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


Each volume contains a Coloured Frontispiece and Decorative Title-page, 
drawn and designed by F. D. Breprorp. : 

Pott 8vo., issued in two styles of binding. Cloth, gilt top, 1s. net ; limp leather, 
gilt top, 2s. net. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE. Being a Ghost Story for Christmas. 

THE CHIMES: a Goblin Story of some Bells that Rang an Old Year out and a 
New Year in. 

THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. A Fairy Tale of Home. 

THE BATTLE OF LIFE: a Love Story. 

THE HAUNTED MAN AND THE GHOST’S BARGAIN: 


Christmas Time. 


THREE GOOD NOVELS. 


NOW IN DEMAND AT ALL LIBRARIES. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
THE HEAD OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
THOMAS COBB, Author of ‘‘ The Bishop’s Gambit.” 
SECOND EDITION NEXT WEEK. 


** Sparkling humour and lightness of touch...... Graceful,-sprightly, delightfully 
readable.”—Queen. 
By 


A ROMANCE OF THE TUILERIES. 
FRANCIS GRIBBLE. Author of “ Sunlight and Limelight,” &c. 
“ Excellently contrived, told with spirit and grace ..... Fine workmanship.” 


Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE HEART OF RUBY. By Bertue Tost. 


‘ A weird and fascinating story ; the style is admirable......Well worth reading.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


a Fancy for 





By 





THE EDINBURGH EDITION, 


| THE WORKS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 
In cloth, 2s. net per vol. 


In leather, 2s. 6d. net per vol. 
The following volumes are now ready, each containing a Frontispiece Portrait. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. A History. In one volume. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. ON HEROES, HERO-WORSHIP, AND THE 
HEROIC IN HISTURY. PAST AND PRESENT. In one volume. 


THE LIFE OF SCHILLER and THE LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. In one 


volume. 





TWO NEW VOLUMES OF 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


Large crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


Vol. V.—THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 75 Illustrations by GEORGE 
CATTERMOLE and “‘ PHIZ.” 


Vol. VI.—BARNABY RUDGE. 
CATTERMOLE and “ PHIZ.” 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


With 78 Illustrations by GEORGE 
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GEORGE ALLEN'S ‘NEW BOOKS. 


THE YOUNG ENGLAND LIBRARY. 
Crown 8vo. Designed Cover, Gilt Edges, 6s. per volume. 


THE OPEN-AIR BOY. By G. M. A. 


Hewett, M.A., of Winchester College. With 39 Illustrations 


by Morris WILLIAMS, and 4 in Colour by T. B. STONEY. 
[Second Edition. 


The Times.— Will be a delight to boys...... A more breezy book we have seldom 
read,” 


SEA FIGHTS AND ADVENTURES. 


By J. Knox Laucuton, M.A. With 32 Full-page Illustra- 
tions and 7 Plans of Battles. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ There is hardly a page which does not throb with 
patriotism and manly feeling.” 


THE SUMMER PLAYGROUND. By 
C. SpeNcER Haywarp, B.A. With 60 [Illustrations by 
a A. FOTHERGILL and the AuTHoR, and 4 in Colour by 

. BUTLER STONEY. 


St. sy 's Gazette.—‘‘ The book may with advantage fill a place upon the 
sporting shelf of a boy’s library.” 


BRITISH SOLDIERS in the FIELD. 
By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL. With 4 Illustrations in 
Colour by R. Simkin, and 11 Plans of Battles. 


The Globe.—‘‘ Just the sort of volume we should naturally put into the hands of 
masculine youth.” 


THE PATH TO ROME. By H. 


BELLOC. With 8o Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo. 
eloth, Designed Cover, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BURIED TEMPLE. By Mavrice 


MAETERLINCK. Translated by ALFRED SuTRO. Crown 
8vo. eloth, gilt top, Designed Cover, 5s. net. 


PARIS IN 1789-1794. Phases of the 
French Revolution. By J. G. ALGER. With Plan of Old 
Paris. Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


MAN’S POSITION in the UNIVERSE. 
By Lieut.-Col. SEDGWICK, Author of ‘‘The Advance of 
Knowledge.” Crown 8vo. 292 pages, gilt top, 6s. net. 


UNPOPULAR PAPERS. By Norman 


ALLISTON. Miscellaneous Essays upon various subjects. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


RES RELICTZ: The Literary Remains 
of the late JOHN CUNNINGHAM. Edited by SHAW 
ane Pott 8vo. limp leather, gilt edges, 
Ss. - nev. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CRITICISM. 
By W. BASIL WORSFOLD. An Introduction to the Study 
of Literature. A New Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. 264 
pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 











NEW FICTION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. each. 
WHEN SPURS WERE GOLD: a 


Suppressed Page of History relating to Henry V. By RUSSELL 
GARNIER. 
THE CAPTAIN OF HIS SOUL. By 


HENRY GILBERT, Author of ‘‘ Hearts in Revolt.” 


BADMANSTOW. By E. L. FLAVERFIELD, 


Author of ‘* Stanhope.” 


JESSIE WANDELEUR. By ETHEL 


C. MAYNE, Author of ‘‘ The Clearer Vision.” 





RUSKIN ON PICTURES. 


ARRANGED AND EDITED BY E. T. COOK, M.A. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each, net. 
Volume IL.—TURNER. 464 pages, Illustrated with 12 Photogravure 
Plates. [Nearly ready. 


Volume Il.—MILLAIS, PROUT, HUNT, and ‘ ACADEMY 
NOTES.” 368 pages, Illustrated with 9 Photogravure Plates. 
[Nearly ready, 
Mr. Ruskin’s seattered Catalogues and other Notes on 
modern Pictures not hitherto collected are con- 
tained in these Volumes. 


Lom on; GEORGE ALLEN, Y. Charing Cross Road. 























MR. JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 








THE SOCIAL LADDER. By 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON. Large Cartoons, oblong folio (12 by 18 


inches), uniform with ‘‘ A Widow and Her Friends.” 20s. 


cut »* Mr. JOHN LANE has prepared an lllustrated Booklet, entitled 
THE GIBSON AMERICAN GIRL,” containing ro Reproductions 
from Designs by Mr. C. D. Gibson, which will be sent post-free to any 


address upen Facoive ofa Boets -card. 





THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS, 


or MIRTH AND MARVELS. By THOMAS 1NGOLDSBY, 
Esquire. A New Edition, with upwards of 100 Illustrations, a Title: 
page, and a Cover- Design’ by HERBERT COLE. Large crown 8vo. 
6s. [ Just leh neee 








Thousand. 


IN A TUSCAN ‘GARDEN. With 


numerous Illustrations reproduced from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 


"A book which is natural, well written, and interesting from beginning 


to end.”"—Saturday Review. 


A ROMANCE OF THE NUR- 


SERY. By L. ALLEN HARKER. With 8 Full-page Illustra- 
tions, a Title-page and Cover-Design by K. M. Roberts. Crown 8vo. 
5S. net. 


‘DREAM DAYS. By Kennern 


GRAHAME. With Full-page Photogravures, Title-page, Cover- 
Design, and Tail-pieces, by MAxFIELD ParrisH. Small 4to. gilt top, 


7s. 6d. net. 





NEW POETRY. 





‘THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE: 2. 


Sonnet Sequence.e By EDMOND HOLMES. Small 4to. 3s. 6d, net. 


tate published. 


* Mr. Edward Holmes’ previous Sonnet Sequence, ‘‘ The Silence of 
Love,” published between three and four years ago, is now in its Sixth 





SELECTED POEMS. ‘By Wititam 


WATSON. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; bound in leather, at ss. net. 


[R Ready November 18th, 





Eee BIOTION. 





THE WINDING ROAD. By 


ELIZABETH GODFREY, Author of ‘‘ Poor Human Nature.” 


Second Edition now ready. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A distinguished piece of work.”—A theneum. 
“4 work of art.” Times. 


‘* This is a book to be read quietly under the open sky.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


LUCK ©’ LASSENDALE. By 


the EARL of IDDESLEIGH. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


** A very clever story...... A most entertaining book, at times brilliantly 
written, and never dull for a single page. Its most notable characteristic 


is the insight it shows into character.’ veges Telegraph. 





The BEAUTIFUL Wirs. MOUL- 


TON. By NATHANIEL STEPHENSON, Author of ‘‘ They 


that Took the Sword.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


An able novel, that comes little short of being brilliant ; it should be 


read with interest by everyone who takes it up. ”_ Scotsman. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS. 


Seventh Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“The little book is so light and bright and alive with inimitable types 


that you will find it all too short.”—Tvrzzth. 
‘* Amusing from start to finish. a ae a Post. 


KITWYK. By Mrs. Joun Lane. 


With numerous Illustrations by HowarD PyLe, ALBERT STERNER, 
and G. W. Epwarps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Mr. JAMES DouGtas writes in the Star: **T have fallen head over ears 


in love with ‘ Kitwyk’...... it is the daintiest morsel of idyllic fiction tha 


t 


we have shad since Mr. Barrie opened that wonderful ‘ Window in 


Thrums.’ 








HENRY HARLAND, Author of “The Cardinal’s Snuff Box,’ 
“* Comedies and Errors, ms Grey Roses.”” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“Mr. Harland deserves well of his generation. "— Outlook. 

** Mr. Harland’s ey and charming novels.” —Pzdot. 


THE CHILD MIND. ee Ree 
BREVHERTON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
‘‘ This deeply interesting and original work....../ 


stand and help their children, or those of others cannot fail to rise from its 


pages with a sharpened insight into the mystery an 
mind.” — Spectator. 


d poetry of the child 


‘All interested in childhood and in the pretty ways of children should 


read this book.”—Dazly a 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, Vigo St. W. ; lad New Varta 
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tive title of Mr. Kruger’s autobiography, which will be published 
by Mr. Fisher Unwin next Monday. The first of the two 
volumes will have as a frontispiece a present-day portrait of 
the ex-President, whilst the second will contain a photograph of 
him as a young man. The memoirs will be supplemented by 
an elaborate index containing over 1,600 entries. Simul- 
taneously with the English edition, a special Continental issue 
will appear in two paper-bound volumes. These volumes will 
inaugurate Mr. Unwin’s Library for Continental Readers. Mr. 
Unwin’s other announcements include a “ Literary History of 
Scotland”, by J. H. Millar, of Edinburgh University ; and a 
study of the Irish land question, “The Green Republic”, by 
Dr. O’Gara. 

Messrs. Methuen have in the press a “Little Biography” of 
Erasmus, by E. F. H. Capey and a work on “Ancient Coffers 
and Cupboards” by Fred. Roe. Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
promise shortly ‘Colloquies of Common People” by One of 
Them ; “The Story of the Bold Pécopin, a Legend of the 
Rhine” done into English by Eleanor and Augustine Birrell 
from the French of Victor Hugo; and a new volume “The 
Noisy Years” by Mrs. Percy Dearmer. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall will publish next week “The 
New America: a Study of the Imperial Republic”, by Beckles 
Willson. From Messrs. Chatto and Windus we are to have a 
new volume of poems by Algernon Charles Swinburne ; from 
Messrs. Constable, ‘Three Years’ War”, a volume of some 
500 pp. by De Wet; from Messrs. Sampson Low, “ Lord 
Penzance on the Shakespeare-Bacon Controversy” a posthu- 
mous publication with an introduction by F. A. Inderwick, J.P., 
K.C.; from Messrs. Dent a new edition of “ The Breakfast-table 
Series” uniform with the same publishers’ illustrated edition of 
“Elia”; from Messrs. Bousfield, “Picturesque Old Houses” 
by Allan Fea; from Messrs. Oliphant and Anderson, “Some 
Nineteenth-Century Scotsmen”, by Professor Knight of St. 
Andrews ; from Messrs. Kegan Paul, a new translation of the 
Psalms by Canon Cheyne ; from Mr. Humphreys, an Account 
of the Work of the Imperial Yeomanry Hospitals in South 
Africa, by Countess Howe ; from Mr. Bullen, “The Birds in 
Our Wood”, by G. A. B. Dewar ; from Mr. Lane, the “Selected 
Poems” of William Watson; from the Unicorn Press, 
“ Windjammers and Sea Tramps”, by Walter Runciman ; from 
Mr. Elkin Mathews, a selection by Miss Adelaide Gosset from 
the Verse of Henry Vaughan the Silurist; and from Mr. 
Heinemann the commencement of “ An Illustrated History of 
English Literature” in four volumes by Richard Garnett and 
Edmund Gosse. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S New Books 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 
Author of ‘‘ A History of Our Own Times,” &c. 
12s. each. 


SIDE-WALK STUDIES. By Austin Dosson. With 4 IIlus- 
trations. Crown &vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
BAR, STAGE, AND PLATFORM : Autobiographic Memories. 


By HermMAN CHARLES MERIVALE. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt 


top, 6s. 
LAKE-COUNTRY RAMBLES. By WILLIAM T. PALMER. 


With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


AN INLAND VOYAGE. By R. Louis StEvENsoN. A choice 
Presentation Edition. With 12 Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. leather, gilt edges, 
6s. net. [Shortly. 


CONDENSED NOVELS: New Burlesques. By BRET HARTE. 
With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 
MARTIN’S LIBRARY EDITION.) 
leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 


New Six-Shilling Hovelis.- 

NO OTHER WAY. By Sir WALTER Besant, Author of ‘‘ The 
Orange Girl,” &c. With 12 Full-page Illustrations by Cuartes D. Warp. 
ANNA OF THE FIVE TOWNS. By ARNOLD BENNETT, 

Author of ‘‘ Grand Babylon Hotel.” 


A PRINCE OF GOOD FELLOWS. By Roserr Barr, 
oT of ‘‘ The Victors,” &c. With 15 Full-page Illustrations by Epmunp J. 
ULLIVAN 


THE CONCESSION-HUNTERS. By Haxo.p Binp1oss. 
NEITHER JEW NOR GREEK: A Story of Jewish Social 


Life. By VIOLET GUTTENBERG. 


THE STORY OF LEAH. 


*€ Judah Pyecroft, Puritan,” &c. 


BLACK SHADOWS. By Georcr MANVILLE FENN, Author 


of ‘* The Cankerworm,” &c. 
? 


A GIRL CAPITALIST. 
‘©The Vision Splendid.” 


THE SACRED CRESCENTS. 
Author of “f With the Red Eagle,” &c. 
DREWITT’S DREAM. By W. L. Atpen, Author of “A 

Lost Soul,” &e. 
THE BELFORTS OF CULBEN. 
Author of ‘‘ Only a Nigger.” 


SILK AND STEEL. 
Fitzgerald,” &c. 
THE WINE OF FINVARRA, &c. 


Author of ‘' Wildersmoor,” &c. 
HERNANDO. By Owen HALt, Author of “The Track of a 


Storm,” &c. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 











By Justin McCartuy, 
Two Vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 


By WILKIE COLLINS. (ST. 
Pott 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; 


By Harry Linpsay, Author of 


By FLorence Bricut, Author of 


By WILLIAM WESTALL, 


By EDMUND MITCHELL, 
By H. A. Hrnxson, Author of ‘ Fan 
By C. L. ANTROBUS, 





MR. G. A. HENTY'S NEW STORIES 


WITH KITCHENER IN THE 
SOUDAN. 


A Tale of Atbara and Omdurman. 
With 10 Full-page Illustrations by W. RAINEY, R.I., and 3 Maps. 
crown 8vo. cloth, olivine edges, 6s. 


WITH THE BRITISH LEGION. 


A Story of the Carlist Wars. 
With 10 full-page Illustrations by WAL PAGET. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, olivine edges, 6s. 


THE TREASURE OF THE 
INCAS. 


A Tale of Adventure in Peru. 
With 8 Illustrations by WAL PAGET, and a Map. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, olivine edges, 5s. 


IN THE HANDS OF THE CAVE- 
DWELLERS. 


Illustrated by W. MILLER. Crown 8vo. cloth, Is. 6d. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. HENTY’S 
BOOKS AT 8s. 6p. 


THE LION OF ST. MARK: 


A Tale of Venice in the Fourteenth Century. 
With 6 full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THROUGH THE FRAY: 


A Story of the Luddite Riots. 
With 6 page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The first editions of these books are still to be had at 6s. 


A Complete Tilustrated List of books for 
the young sent post free on application. 





London: BLACKIE & SON (Limited) Old Bailey, E.C. 





SEELEY & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


THE PORTFOLIO MONOGRAPHS. No. 43. 
OLD ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. By the Rev. Canon 


Benuam, D.D., F.S.A. With a Frontispiece in Photogravure, 4 Plates 
printed in Colour, and many other Illustrations. Super royal 8vo. sewed, 
5s. net; or cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. 
‘An admirably complete history of the fine old medizval structure which 
perished in the Great Fire, and includes excellent reproductions of very rare and 
precious illustrations.” —Black and White. 


THE SIEGE OF YORK. A Story of the Days of 


Thomas Lord Fairfax. By BraTrice MarsHatt, Author of “ Old Black- 
friars,” &c. With 8 Illustrations. 5s. [Next week. 


STORIES OF CHARLEMAGNE AND THE TWELVE 


PEERS OF FRANCE. From the Old Romances. By the Rev. A. J. 
Cuurcu, Author of ‘‘ Stories from Homer,” &c. With Eight Illustrations in 
Colour from drawings by G. Morrow. 5s. 

‘© A charming volume...... Professor Church has found the right language for 
these tales—simple yet elevated prose eloquent of feeling and ringing with echoes 
of the words and thoughts of the poets and romance writers who have handled the 
themes before. He has moreover been fortunate in his illustrator.” —Sfectator. 


THE KIDNAPPING OF ETTIE, AND OTHER TALES. 
By Brown Linnet, Author of ‘ Widow Wiley.” With 16 Illustrations. 5s. 

‘ At once sober and sweet in their delineation of the children and old folk of the 
country, they have humour and observation of original keenness...... They are 
happily illustrated by photographs from life. A book which should be read with 
equally strong interest by young readers and by old.” — Scotsman. 


THE NATURALIST ON THE THAMES. By C. J. 


Cornisu, Author of ‘ Life at the Zoo,” &c. With 38 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 
‘From the first page to the last there is not a single sentence which the reader 
would not wrong himself by skipping.” —Standard. 


THE LIBERATION OF ITALY. By the Countess 


MartTInenco Cesaresco. With Portraits on Copper. Second Edition. 5s. 


“A clear, eloquent, and authentic summary of some of the most complicated and 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Chamberlain and Birmingham interchanged on 
Monday a host of compliments. Birmingham has 
always been proud of its members, but there has been 
no such exuberance of congratulation before, not even 
when Mr. John Bright was entertained at Birmingham 
nearly twenty years ago; and it would be difh- 
cult to find two men whose claims to such wide recog- 
nition were more opposed, though both have deserved 
popularity. In his farewell speech Mr. Chamberlain 
certainly did not reach a pitch of oratory that could com- 
pare with Bright’s, but apart from the family matters, 
as it were, on which he spoke he gave a lucid description 
of the objects of his visit. He goes not only to consult 


with Lord Milner and to give his acts the visible mark | 


of Government recognition, though this is become neces- 
ary after the open difference of opinion on the suspension 
of the constitution. His first object is to hear things at 
first hand, starting with a Socratean‘assumption of his 
own ignorance which may jcompare with Lord 
Kitchener’s blurted confession’ that he knew nothing 
about tactics. *Though a short tour has sometimes 
created too great a conviction of knowledge, it has 
become necessary that a colonial secretary should have 
‘* stumped the Empire” and the citizens of Birmingham 
showed a true sense of perspective when they gave 
honour to Mr. Chamberlain for converting, after his 
business-like manner, the theory into an experience. 
He has also madea precedent. For the future ‘‘ home- 
keeping youth ” will be disqualified for his office. 






A fund for the South African loyalists has been 
organised by the ‘‘ Globe ” and has already received very 
solid support. It is an unpleasant fact that the loyalists 
have been neglected since the war, and in the face of 
this neglect we have nevertheless listened gladly to the 
noise of the Boer generals. As a Frenchman was 
heard to say in Paris: ‘‘ Ma foi; étre loyaliste chez les 
Anglais nest vraiment pas un bon meétier.” Many of 
the loyalists have been absolutely homeless for several 
months and, apart from the boycotting tactics which 
have been used against them in the Cape, there are few 
of them in any part of the country who have not 
suffered severely. Perhaps their best claim on the 


people in England is that they themselves have been 
But there is still a long interval’ 


patient to a fault. 
before the Government fund which is wholly inadequate 








England are more bound than another to help to make 
good the losses of the loyalists, it is those who went 
shouting about the streets and platforms after the Boer 
generals. The organising committee of the fund have 
all, with one exception, a personal acquaintance with 
South Africa : Lady Cavendish Bentinck, Lady Edward 
Cecil, Miss Frere, the Duke of Montrose, Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton and Lord Hugh Cecil. Over and above the 
money and clothing which will be collected it is to be 
hoped that the fact of the fund will call out a decent, if 
belated, gratitude. 


Sir J. P. FitzPatrick in an exhaustive article in the 
“Times” has written with honest courage of the 
settlement in South Africa. It is a pity he has not 
written with equal literary capacity; a sense of style 
would have saved him from the soldier with a marshal’s 
baton and from the allusion to Mr. Gilbert There has 
undoubtedly been too much finical care of people’s sus- 
ceptibilities in facing a situation which cannot be settled 
by a policy of progressive inactivity. By the treaty of 
Vereeniging the Boer’s only taxable property, his farm, 
was specifically exempted from taxation, so that for the 
purposes of the war debt it would be the British subjects 
who would pay, if any debt was imposed on the Transvaal. 
Sir J. P. FitzPatrick speaks strongly, as rightly, of the 
timorous folly shown by the Government in apologising 
for an alleged policy of colonisation. It is useless to 
hide the fact that the one hope of consolidating the 
five colonies into any sort of united loyalty is to 
encourage in all of them vigorous immigration, and 
to suspend till the solidity is assured the local govern- 
ment for which the Boers are intriguing. In the Cape 
at any rate nothing but the exercise of drastic power 
by the Imperial Government can dominate the dis- 
loyalty, though, of course, Cape matters have no longer 
the significance they had. 


Sir Evelyn Wood. has written a letter denying 
that during the conference in 1881 at Lang’s Nek 
ridge he took Mr. ‘Kruger by the arm and asked 
him not to be hasty—a statement which appears in 
Mr. Kruger’s Memoirs. ‘‘I did not take Mr. Kruger 
by the arm. ‘As Mr. Kruger did not change his clothes 
day or night, and economised soap, close proximity to 
him was not pleasant.” On the taste of this style of con- 
roversy it is not necessary to dwell : there cannot be two 
opinions about it. But we may be permitted to express 
mild surprigé at’So,brave and seasoned a soldier as Sir 
Evelyn Wood ‘being affected, as it were, in the field by 

such ‘‘ gilded, popinjay”’ considerations. Why we have 
?had ityon their own showing that several of our leading 


|, génerals-could not change their clothes for days and 


ir 


630 
nights together during the critical period of the Natal 
campaign. We have also heard a good deal during the 
South African war of officers going about with drawing- 
room accessories and the like. Would Sir Evelyn bring 
up his perfumeries to the front ? 


It must be due to the perfidy of Albion that many of | 


her one-time enemies have been persuaded each to 
write a book. Mr. Kruger is the arch offender ; 
General De Wet and General Ben Viljoen are others, 
and the list of Boer authors is likely soon to be 
swollen. Most of them have now ‘‘ commenced 
author” and perhaps they are already beginning to 
find that to making many books there are great draw- 
backs. If dissension among the Boers were desirable 
either in policy or humanity, the encouragement of this 
cacoethes might be accounted by our critics a stroke 
of most successful diplomacy. General ViJjoen, who has 
had an interview with Mr. Chamberlain this week, is much 
upset at what he calls the conceit of De Wet in attri- 
buting cowardice tosome of histroops. De Wet again 
may well feel outraged at the printed statement of one 
of his German allies that more foreign allies than Boers 
fellin the war. To complete the national friction, there 
is intense and natural hatred between the National 
Scouts—‘‘ National Scoundrels” in General Viljoen’s 
phrase—and the rest. Happily it is in Burope, where 
are the publishers, that the squabbles, except in regard 
to the Scouts, have had rise. One can sympathise with 
De Wet’s sigh of relief when he landed in South Africa, 
after his Continental trip. He had seen enough of 
Europe, he said. 


The German Emperor, making a Juncheon with Lord 
Rosebery the climax of his visit, left England on Friday, 
and it is something that in the concluding week of his 
visit he was permitted to shoot rabbits and to plant oak 
trees without being made the butt of offensive criticism 
by critics in search of a theme. Happily the visit of 
the King of Portugal has. produced nothing more 
harmful than historic surveys of the relation between 
Britain and Portugal. It has even been pointed out by 
one historian that Bombay, the dowry of Catherine of 
Braganza, first tended to turn the attention of English- 
men of commerce towards the East. If the point is in- 
tended as a compliment to the present King, itis not neces- 
sary to insist that this alleged tendency towards Eastern 
trade was already something Jike an enthusiasm half a 
century earlier. But the goodwill between England and 
Portugal is not now in need of the momentum of an 
historic alliance. In the last few years, after one 
serious lapse in friendliness, Portugal has discovered 
that her interests in Africa in no place run counter to 
those of England. 


In Brussels on Monday one calling himself an 
anarchist attempted the life of the King of the Belgians. 
{t was also in Belgium that the Prince of Wales was 
made the object of a similar and ineffective attack ; and 
much insistence has been laid on this sequel to the 
tenderness shown to Sipido. But Rubino was not a 
man of Sipido’s kidney. His career, so far as it is 
known, suggests that he had drifted steadily into that 
aimless bitterness of spirit which produces, along 
with a desire for blifd vengeance, absolute carelessness 
ef personal safety. Whatever the world may think of 
King Leopold he is essentially a citizen King. He 
is accustomed to walk about among his people very 
often in such deficiency of state as many of his citizens 
would think beneath their dignity. Even from the point 
of view of the most thorough-going anarchism death 
in this instance would have beer a peculiarly useless 
object lesson in the destruction of tyrants. By the laws 
of Belgium the man may not be put to death. One can 
only hope that his arrest will lead to the arrest of men 
like him, for his schemes were not isolated. But the 
smart capture of Mr. Keir Hardie as a dangerous 
character on the ground that he was a socialist and 
therefore an anarchist does not conduce to confidence in 
the clues of the Belgian police. 


There is some likeness between the Parisians and the 
old Athenians; they soon become irritated with their 
favourites. 
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abuse and, it is said, the object of conspiracy because 
he has dragged the national honour in the mud in Siam. 
The colonial group has declared itself against the 


| treaty on the ground that it has acquired for France 
| merely some rather excellent snipe shooting along 
| the Mekong and left all the valuable belt to other 


people. Who is the Aristophanic Paphlagonian who is 
going to give France a bigger slice of cheesecake than 
the present minister does not appear. In the meanwhile 
M. Delcassé refuses to withdraw his treaty and points 
out that there was no choice between such a treaty as 
he made and war. To those whose knowledge of physical 
geography is in a more advanced state than prevails 
with the popular fire-eaters of Paris M. Delcassé seems 
to have done so well for his country that others might 
well object ; but there is grave fear that the treaty will 
be upset and the present position which is intolerable 
left unredeemed. The French public should follow 
Palmerston’s method and take downa map to see where 
these colonies are. The inspection would not deprive 
the excellent caricaturists of Paris from representing M. 
Delcassé dining off bécasses as a piece de résistance. 
It is remarkable that the ‘‘ Temps” in supporting M. 
Delcassé declares that in 1893 Siam was only saved 
from France by the firmness of Lord Rosebery. 


In spite of the resistance offered to one of the four 
columns engaged in the little expedition now in pro- 
gress on the Indian frontier, the operation is not one of 
any great importance and cannot become important 
unless the disturbance spreads to the other tribes. 
This is very unlikely. It is much more probable that 
after some show of resistance to save their reputation 
the tribesmen will come to terms. In fact overtures to 
this end seem already to have begun. The Kabul Khel 
are an isolated branch of the Waziris who have lately 
been brought to order after a long blockade. The 
name implies no connexion with the Afghan capital. 
The territory to be traversed is small and the strength 
and distribution of the troops employed make resist- 
ance impossible. It would be easy to bring up rein- 
forcements if they were required. The matter was not 
serious enough for a blockade, nor the season suitable. 
This punitive expedition of a sort to which the Punjab 
Frontier Force is well accustomed is more summary 
and will give the tribesmen enough to think about to 
ensure a quiet winter for their neighbours. 


Mr. John Redmond comes back from America not a 
day too soon if he is to hold the Irish party together. 
Already there is sign of that 


“* Little speck in garner’d fruit 
That rotting inward moulders all ”. 


Mr. Healy, whose activities are commonly as ominous 
for United Nationalist parties as the banshee, is said: 
indeed already to have got a little party together. It is 
not surprising to see the name of Mr. Jasper Tully on 
the list of Healyites: it is a little to see that of Mr. 
Carew. May this be Mr. Carew’s idea of how to keep 
Parnell’s memory green? But it seems the tradition 
of this party that bitter foes of yesterday should be 
bosom friends of to-day, and the reverse. Was not the 
leader who has just returned to his duties saying, a 
while ago, in cutting derision of the leader who has 
been carrying on his work so faithfully during his 
absence in America—‘“‘ at any rate I never asked Lord 
Salisbury to let me off my costs”? Oneseems to recall 
some such amenity. And Mr. O’Brien would appear to 
have scored some substantial success for Mr. Redmond, 
if we can trust what both in effect are saying about a 
great settlement of the Jand question in the near future 
now being certain. Perhaps Mr. Healy, having no 
share in this alleged ‘‘deal”’ with the Government, is 
the more earnest to spoil all. 


Sir Howard Vincent’s questions in the House on 
Wednesday on the criminality of immigrant aliens ex- 
tracted from the Home Secretary some startling 
statistics. During the year as many as 4,943 aliens 
were brought before the London magistrates ; and the 
City of London is excluded from this list. A great 


At present M. Delcassé is the centre of | deal of contradictory evidence has been given of the 
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quality of the citizenship of the aliens, whose attraction 
for London increases in proportion with the wise 
inhospitality of other countries. But it is difficult to 
explain away this high percentage of lawbreakers. 
The housing question is greatly complicated by the 


extent of the invasion and this in itself is enough | 


to compel serious attention to the freedom of immigra- 
tion ; the evidence of a high percentage of criminality 
unpleasantly emphasises the necessity. No doubt 
nothing can be done till the Royal Commission has 
come to its conclusion. 
citizens from foreigners with a lower conception of 
bien étre is a duty to which many nations have only 
just awakened and, as their strictness grows, the quality 
as well as the number of disreputable characters that 
come to the one place where they are welcome must 
yearly increase. 


Even the keenest educationist will observe with 
relief that the Bill, of which the country is sick unto 
death, has got through Committee. Since the appli- 
cation of the closure by compartment, probably the 
most popular, perhaps the only really popular, 
move in connexion with the whole Bill, the debates 
in Committee have lost what interest they formerly 
had. There was, however, one topic discussed 
on Thursday of some living importance. The Bill 
proposed that where the education authority de- 
cided to continue the charge for fees previousiy 
made by the managers of a denominational school, the 
proceeds should be divided between the authority and 
the managers. This excited the fiercest resentment in 
the Opposition. Inasmuch as the fee revenue went 
towards other than maintenance charges before, it 
seems reasonable that the managers should get back a 
proportion of this revenue when collected by the local 
authority. The fact is the repairs question is going to 
be much more serious than either the Government or 
the Church imagined. One of the ostensible objects of 
the Bill was to preserve denominational schools: so 
that it would be absurd to leave any branch of the 
subject, like repairs, in such a position as to result ina 
rapid diminution of denominational schools and thus 
the stultification of the policy of the Bill. 


Other new clauses have been introduced by the 
Government. One related to the application of endow- 
ments enjoyed by voluntary schools, and provided 
that nothing in the Act should affect any endow- 
ment or the discretion of the trustees in respect 
thereof. An amendment which was rejected was 
intended to provide that trust deeds should be 
obtained for schools where they do not exist at present 
in order to ensure the appeal to the Bishop, of which 
‘the Bishop of London spoke at the Albert Hall in refer- 
ence to the Kenyon-Slaney Clause. Ultimately the new 
clause was adopted by a large majority. Another 
clause related to the appointment of managers who are 
placed in office under the provisions of trust deeds. It 
was the object of the Opposition to secure the election 
of managers where the trust deeds were inconsistent 
with the Act, not by the Board of Education as the 
clause proposed, but by some kind of constituency ; on 
the ground that otherwise the managers would be 
nominees of the clergy. Thus Mr. Lloyd-George pro- 
posed a constituency of the parents of the children. 
Lord Hugh Cecil objected to the power proposed to be 
given to the Board of Education, as it would enable a 
hostile Board to upset the trust deeds by a constituency 
with popular control in consequence of the safeguards 
for denominational management having been given up 
by the adoption of the Kenyon-Slaney Clause. The 
clause as it stood was however read a second time. 


In the early part of the year Mr. Balfour made a 
strong appeal for the endowment of King’s College. 
In some sort as answer to his appeal a dinner was held 


on Thursday to promote an endowment fund and if 


was suggested that half a million would be necessary. 
At the end of the meeting the Bishop of London stated 
that in conjunction with the Bishop of Rochester they 
would be able to endow the chair of theology with 
41,500 a year and that Mr. W. F. D. Smith had started 
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the fund with a gift of “5,000. Lord Selborne on the 
whole put the case of the University well. Its needs 
are the proper payment of its professors and the ex- 


| tension of the facilities and apparatus for making the 


scientific training, which has been the leading attribute 
of the University as distinguished from others, as good 
as the best in the world. So far King’s College has 
supported itself entirely on the fees of the students, 
which, though they are as low as they can be put, 
amount to £18,000 a year. It is astonishing what the 
University has done without endowment, but lately 
it has fallen into debt, work has been vexatiously 
hampered by want of scope, and it is not fair that the 
loyalty of its professors should continue to make them 
put up with the miserable fees they now receive. A 
reconstitution of the University is, in Mr. Balfour’s 
words, one of our national needs. 


The report of the committee appointed to inguire into 
local records has just been published as a Blue Book. 
It contains many miserable instances, which unhappily 
anyone who has at all investigated parish registers will 
be able further to increase, of the base method by which 
all sorts of local records have been made to disappear. 
In late years the safeguards have been greatly increased 
and the sources of information organised ; but we are 
still a long way behind other nations. One of the most 
interesting documents in the Blue Book is a letter ex- 
plaining the perfection of the system that prevails in 
France. The boroughs in England have been much 
more thorough and careful than the Counties but there 
is no system, and little fixing of responsibility. In 
accordance with the suggestion of most of the local 
antiquaries examined the committee suggest that in 
future all civil and ecclesiastical records should be kept in 
suitable local centres. Someof the most serious losses 
we know to have occurred through the carelessness of 
incumbents in country parishes: and one may hope 
that steps will at once be taken to adopt the com- 
mittee’s suggestion that each local centre should at 
once collect from all parishes within its range a list of 
baptisms marriages and deaths from 1538 to 1836. This 
simple plan would both recover much that would other- 
wise from time to time disappear and would reasonably 
simplify for the historian the tang led work of research. 


Mr. Price Hughes was unquestionably a great figure 
in modern Wesleyanism; he possessed considerable 
gifts of eloquence, was a great organiser, and a born 
journalist. Whether he used his influence wisely is a 
different question. Our impression is that he sacrificed 
the genuine interest of his communion on more than 
one occasion for the pleasure of making a small sensa- 
tion. The great Methodists of the olden time, especially 
in. Mr. Price Hughes’ own country, owed their strength 
to the fact that they were plain, homely people. They 
created a form of religious life, which has strong attrac- 
tions for that large section of the middle class that 
takes religion seriously and is sceptical of pleasure. The 
initial mistake of Mr. Price Hughes and his friend Mr. 
Perks lay in not seeing that as Wesleyans they existed 
to protest rather against the world than against the 
Church. 


As the jury in Cowen v. Labouchere have accepted 
Mr. Labouchere’s version of the origin and methods of 
the ‘‘ Article Club”, Mr. Cowen has come out of his 
conflict with ‘‘ Truth ” defeated on every point, It is now 
no longer possibly libellous to say that the Club must 
‘‘rank among the most astonishing pieces of success/ul 
humbug ever devised by a clever adventurer”. Mr. 
Labouchere as a successful defender of libel suits has 
raised a sort of feeling amongst many that they would 
like to find him making a mistake occasionally ; and 
to this extent Mr. Cowen will have his sympathisers 
But this is very irrational. When a jury finds that what 
Mr. Labouchere said about the Club was true in fact, 
and that none of his statements were unfairly twisred 
with the object of making malicious comments, then 
it is clearly for the public interest that an undertaking 
humbugging the public as the Article Club did should 
not be allowed to flourish. Some members no doub 
got value for their £300 subscription, for the Club 
was not wholly run in Mr. Cowen’s benefit. But M 
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Labouchere showed his usual discretion in choosing his 
point of attack. Those who stood in with Mr. Cowen 
will perhaps be generous and assist him in his diffi- 
culties. The action of the Columbus Publishing Com- 
pany goes the way of the other. 


It has been quite a stirring literary week. Sir Edward 
Clarke gave an address somewhere on great poets 
and novelists and Lord Avebury one at Swindon on 
Richard Jefferies. The excuse for the latter was that 
a tablet was put on the house in which Jefferies once 
lived, though, of course, Lord Avebury’s right to 
speak on literature must be granted instantly by all 
wko know—and who does not?—that he invented 
‘*The Hundred Best Books” and ‘‘ The Pleasures of 
Life”. Yet mindful of Jefferies’ aloofness, his undesire 
for these public performances, we cannot help thinking 
that had he foreseen this tabletising expedition, he 
might have recorded in less charitable terms than he 
actually did that terrible wish that ‘‘the sand of the 
desert would rise and roll over and obliterate the place 
[his native village] for ever and ever”. For Sir 
Edward Clarke, he needs absolutely no excuse. His 
many beautiful addresses to the box full of twelve solid 
grocers, who make up the typical British jury, entitle 
him—in the view of every grocer in the land—to lay 
down the law in literature. 


Two interesting matches at racquets and tennis 
between Latham and Mr. Eustace Miles were played 
last week at Queen’s Club. Conceding six aces 
Latham won the racquets, really brilliantly, by four 
games to one. Those who know the play of Mr. 
Miles in a racquet court will best appreciate these 
figures. He was the victim of a curious incident 
during the play: a bali that he struck becoming 
fixed between the strings of his racket. With the 
wisdom of the old match-player he was careful to 
dislodge the ball against the front wall—but in vain 
so far as the point in play was concerned. Mr. Miles 
had his revenge at tennis. Receiving 15 and a bisque 
he won by three setts to love, with scores of 6—3, 
6—3, 6—o: only taking his bisque in the last two 
setts to win the final games. He played throughout 
with astounding vigour and dash and with no sign of 
fatigue after the hard fight of the previousday. It was 
no small feat, as Latham is beyond question the best 
English tennis player in the history of the game. Mr. 
Miles will no doubt attribute his ‘‘condition” in no 
small degree to his original system of training. If 
Latham is the best of tennis players, Mr. Miles is 
certainly the first who has trained for the game on 
biscuits and apples. 


Depression has prevailed in every section of the Stock 
Exchange this week, the poor response which the 
British Columbia and Natal issues met with being ac- 
countable to a certain extent for the fall in gilt-edged 
securities, and the further decline in South African 
shares is attributed to the scarcity of native labour and 
uncertainty as to the taxation proposals. The 
feature of markets was the weakness of Kaffirs, where 
heavy liquidation has taken place, but support was 
eventually extended by the controlling houses and in- 
dications point to the fact that for the present, at 
all events, the worst has been seen. American Rails 
exhibited a rather better tone, but the monetary 
position in New York is not yet considered satisfactory. 
It is interesting to note the announcement that in the 
ensuing session of the Canadian Legislature powers will 
be applied for to authorise a company, in alliance with 
the Grand Trunk Railway, to construct a line from 
some point on the Grand Trunk system to the Pacific 
Coast. Thovgh it will be supported by the Grand 
Trunk, the new undertaking will not, it is understood, 
involve any liability on the part of Grand Trunk pro- 
prietors. Tenders for the 41,500,000 Natal Three per 
cent. Consolidated Stock amounted to 41,916,700 at 
prices varying from the minimum of £04 per cent. to 
497 tos. per cent. The average price obtained for the 
stock was £094 1s. 1d. Underwriters of the British 
Columbia Loan are landed with about 80 per cent. of 
their underwriting. Consols 93. Bank rate 4 per cent. 
(2 October). 














MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND BIRMINGHAM. 


F Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at the send-off banquet 
we cannot say much, as Mr. Chamberlain said 
very little. What could he say? That the Colonial 
Secretary is going to see and hear for himself, and that 
this is a new departure in colonial politics, we all 
knew before. Of the financial problems which Mr. 
Chamberlain is going to examine at Johannesburg not 
a word was breathed. As we have said before, we 
think the Minister is overacting his role of reserve. It 
is not the business of a statesman to be influenced by 
the movements of the Stock Exchange, though as the 
prices of stocks are merely a barometer of prosperity, 
no statesman can afford to disregard a depreciation of 
values. Without committing himself in any way to 
details, Mr. Chamberlain might have dissipated by a 
few words a good deal of the uncertainty, which is 
undoubtedly retarding the return of the Transvaal to 
its normal condition of economic development. In 
this connexion it interests us to know that Sir Percy 
Fitzpatrick, in his very able article in the ‘‘ Times” 
on Transvaal Taxation, indicates the same source 
of revenue for the Government as the SATURDAY 
REVIEW had put its finger on a week before, namely, 
the sale of mining claims in areas of ascertained value 
such as the Witwatersrand district. Sir Percy Fitz- 
patrick agrees with us that the old system of pegging 
out claims for the licence-fees is not possible in an 
established mining field, though it must be retained for 
the other parts of the Transvaal, where the value of the: 
mineral rights is unascertained. We agree with Sir 
Percy Fitzpatrick that the money realised by the sale of 
claims should be spent by the Government in the 
Transvaal and not sent home as “‘ tribute ” to England. 
The money will have to be spent by Great Britain on 
the new colony, and there seems little use in its being 
sent backwards and forwards over the seas. With. 
regard to the political objects of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
visit, we earnestly hope that too much fuss will not be: 
made over the political situation in the Cape Colony. 
Mr. Rhodes was quite right when he said that the 
colony which had lost most by the war was the Cape, 
which will relapse into its pristine insignificance. 

But it was not of these matters that we meant to 
write. Thereally extraordinary feature of the Birming- 
ham féte was its testimony to the position of Mr. 
Chamberlain in his own town. Surely there has never 
betore in English politics been anything comparable to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s connexion with Birmingham. At 
least we cannot recall another instance of a statesman 
being so identified with a particular locality. As a 
rule, it is a matter of accident what constituency a 
statesman represents, and many of our leaders have 
been wanderers on the political earth. Mr. Gladstone, 
though his family made their money in Liverpool, was 
never identified with Lancashire politics. He sat in- 
deed during one Parliament for South-West Lanca- 
shire, but then he also sat for Newark, Oxford Univer- 
sity, Greenwich, and Midlothian. During the latter 
half of his career no one was more unpopular in his 
native town than Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Disraeli sat for 
Shrewsbury, Maidstone, and Buckinghamshire and 
though he represented the latter county fer something 
like thirty years he was never looked upon as a Bucks 
man, nor had he more power in his own constituency than 
in any other part of the country. Sir Robert Peel, like Mr. 
Gladstone, of a Lancashire family, was returned, first by 
Oxford University, and then by Tamworth, a small 
borough in Staffordshire. Lord Palmerston’s con- 
nexion with Tiverton was a standing joke. Sir William 
Harcourt has sat for Oxford City, Derby, and Mon- 
mouthshire. What has Mr. Balfour to do with 
Manchester or Manchester with him?» The link is 
accidental, and Mr. Balfour’s power in Manchester is 
probably less than it is in many other parts of the 
kingdom. What again is Mr. John Morley’s connexion 
with Arbroath or Mr. Asquith’s with East Fifeshire ? 
Mr. Morley and Mr. Asquith are men of light and 
leading, and Scotch constituencies, being appreciative 
of intellect, even in Englishmen, have chosen them— 
that is all. But very different is the bond which unites. 
Mr. Chamberlain and the district of Birmingham. 
Mr. Chamberlain, as everybody knows, was born in 
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London, at Highbury: but he and his family have 
lived their lives and made their money in Birmingham 
and its immediate neighbourhood. The Secretary 
of State has passed through the mill of parish and 
municipal politics. He has harangued at Sunday 
schools, sat on the first school board, and began to 
make his reputation as mayor of Birmingham. To- 
day, after close on thirty years in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Chamberlain is still Birmingham, and Bir- 
mingham is still Mr. Chamberlain. Attempts have 
been made from time to time, naturally, to dislodge the 
great strategist from his position, but they have all been 
easily repulsed. Once, and once only, did Mr. 
Chamberlain show signs of nervousness at the approach 
of a possible rival. It was proposed by certain parties 
that Lord Randolph Churchill should succeed Mr. 
Bright as one of the Unionist members for Birmingham. 
Mr. Chamberlain did not relish the idea of a brother 
near the throne, and the proposal was stamped on. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s authority is the more remarkable 
‘because it has been subjected to the severest test that 
can be applied to human power. Mr. Chamberlain 
entered Parliament in the seventies as a Radical of 


the most advanced school. His intimates were 
Mr. John Morley and Sir Charles Dilke. He 
thad avowed his preference, in theory at all 


events, for the republican form of government : he was 
opposed to the House of Lords ; a secularist in educa- 
tion, and a disestablisher in religion. Nor were these 
the crude fancies of a boy, for Mr. Chamberlain was 
over forty when he entered the House of Commons. 
As lately as 1885 Mr. Chamberlain created what now 
‘seems a ludicrous alarm amongst the moderate Liberals 
by his ‘‘doctrine of ransom”. To-day he is the 
‘most powerful member of the present Government, 
and Birmingham is still solid in his support. These 
modifications of political opinion have increased rather 
than diminished his prestige in the capital of the 
Midlands. Is it not a marvellous tribute to the power 
of a clear head and a daring will? Mr. Chamberlain 
‘has carried Birmingham with him in all his changes, 
because he has the gift of reading its history in a 
nation’s eyes, because he saw the old Radicalism was 
played out, because he is so truly typical of his town 
and of his class. There is also another reason, not 
quite so pleasant to dwell upon, why Mr. Chamberlain 
still rules Birmingham with absolute sway. Mr. 
hamberlain’s Imperialism means, in vulgar parlance, 
good business for Birmingham and its neighbours. 
Birmingham and Sheffield and the midland towns are 
large exporters to the colonies, and manufacture, not 
only arms and ammunition, but most of the other 
requisites of acampaign. It would not be human nature 
if manufacturers’ artisans, who have been doing a roaring 
trade, did not support the minister who incarnates the 
policy of bustle and expansion. There will come a 
change in the fashion of statesmanship some day, no 
doubt. The ‘‘ Ha! Ha! policy” of Palmerston was 
succeeded by the seriousness of Mr. Gladstone. Sotoo 
in time the aggressiveness of Mr. Chamberlain may 
give way to the quiet argumentation of Mr. Balfour or 
Mr. Morley. But for the hour Mr. Chamberlain and 
Birmingham are lords of all. 


THE POLITICS OF BRAZIL. 


Pelee are apt to take South American 

politics hardly seriously. That is a mistake: for, 
fantastic as these republican governments tend to be and 
the politicians eccentric, the possibilities of the South 
American continent are so vast that nothing should be 
ignored which may even remotely affect its future. 
‘The change of ministry in Brazil, for instance, though 
it may appear trifling in its present significance for the 
rest of the world, suggests important considerations. 
The people, the great scattered rural population, the 


real sinews of the country, are intensely conservative, 


primitive in their methods of agriculture, archaic 
in their domestic life, preferring the old form of 
monarchy to the novelty of a republic. It was only by 
the dwellers in the city, a mere handful compared to 











the vast masses in the provinces, that a new govern- 
ment was dreamt of, and of these there were but 
few who really welcomed the change. How this 
change suddenly grew from a mere demonstration 
against an unpopular minister into a revolution unex- 
pected and unnecessary isa matter of history. The New 
Plan was not universally welcomed, it speedily became 
distrusted, it is now positively disliked. Many openly 
desire a return to monarchy. Fifteen years ago taxa- 
tion was rare; the revenue was derived from customs, 
from duties levied on imports. The increased expense 
of popular government, the munificence — perhaps 
extravagance—inseparable from Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity, chiefly bestowed on enthusiastic supporters, 
occasioned an increase in taxation. The army had to 
be paid, and as it made the revolution, unless pacified 
it might reverse the operation. The navy had to be 
strengthened against foreign interference. Money was 
freely spent. To-day the army is a rabble, the ships 
conceal useless machinery. To-day everything is 
taxed almost to breaking point: national products, 
cigarettes, stamps ; on all articles appears the inevit- 
able brand. Now that foreign credit has disappeared 
the nation is trying the hazardous operation of sub- 
sisting on domestic credit. The markets are dear, 
treasuries public and private are empty. 

Brazil lost her chance. She did not borrow enough 
when she had the opportunity. She could have borrowed 
scores of millions and she was content with forty. Two 
or three hundred millions invested in a country beget a 
wonderful condescension of treatment in the foreign 
lender. He is anxious to safeguard his interest, he is 
willing that his own country should help his debtor in all 
ways, he will even lend more to assure his security. 
His stake is too large to lose. It is different when 
only a trifling sum is at stake. What are forty millions 
to the great creditors of great nations? The creditor 
can afford to be nasty, to insist upon onerous conditions, 
to deny help, to require the utmost letter of his bond, to 
be blind to aught that is not written inthe bond. What 
matter to him the political or agricultural difficulties of 
the debtor? Encumbered by problems at home, with a 
revenue foolishly raised, ill-administered expenditure, 
inefficient servants, Brazil receives no assistance from 
abroad and in her difficulties all hands are raised to 
demand from her. Had the national responsibility been 
higher she would be freer to-day ; were the pecuniary 
burden more heavy, she would more lightly bear the 
weight. 

Conspicuous amongst the past Cabinet has been 
the Finance Minister. In his endeavours to restore the 
currency to a better footing a large quantity of paper 
money has been withdrawn and still the rate of exchange 
is against Brazil cent. per cent. more than it was a few 
years ago. Large numbers of forged notes are in circu- 
lation, they are easy to manufacture, no serious attempt 
is made to discover the malefactor, and the punishment 
of forgery is inconsiderable. The satisfactory issue of 
the Sorocabana affair was largely due to the business 
energy of the Finance Minister. The debentures are 
now assured by the Government. He was not without 
success in floating the Funded Loan and to-day prices 
in the London market bear testimony to an improved 
position. 

Equally conspicuous in the Cabinet has been the 
Foreign Minister, admirable as a medical man, in 
politics to be avoided. If the question of Acra is 
temporarily at rest, small thanks tohim. When Bolivia 
granted this territory in the Upper Amazons to a com- 
pany of enterprising Americans, decorated by a few 
English names, hasty assertions were made claiming 
the area as Brazilian, or at least to be a neutral unde- 
limited zone. Those pretensions had to be withdrawn. 
It had to be confessed that Brazil had long ago 
recognised Acra as Bolivian property, and the full 
recognition was conceded when a Brazilian consul was 
appointed in Acra. No doubt the grant of sovereign 
rights to the new company seriously disturbed the 
equanimity of the Foreign Minister. He gave his 
personal attention to the matter; with the usual 
result. He attempted to close the Amazon against 
all descending traffic from Acra, the only outlet 
for its trade, in spite of the well-known principles 
of international law which regulate similar great 
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rivers, as the Rhine or the Danube. Of all these it is 
charitable to assume the Foreign Minister was ignorant. 
When it was proved that Brazil had herself years ago 
expressly declared the Amazon to be a highway for all 
nations, his colleagues were compelled to abandon the 
foolish claims which had been gratuitously put for- 
ward. It is only among the few professional politicians 
of the capital that any interest remains in public matters, 
xcept for the constant dread of an attempt by the 
United States to push into Brazil. Frontier troubles 
with Uruguay are perennial butnever of any considerable 
importance. 

The change of Ministry and President is received 
with manifest delight; the new President is a distin- 
guished member of the legal profession; he will be 
supported by the most able of all Brazilians, Rio Blanco, 
hitherto Minister in Berlin, who takes the portfolio 
of Foreign Affairs. His name alone is a guarantee of 
a new régime beneficial to the country, for it is certain 
that his influence will largely dominate in every office. 
Unquestionably there is urgent need for redress of 
grievances. Taxation has fallen upon the poorest ; the 
necessary commodity of everyday life is taxed alike 
with luxuries, no discrimination has been exercised. 

There is one aspect of Brazilian affairs worth touch- 
ing upon, which interests the foreigner and is of vital 
importance to the native. To the foreigner it is a 
matter of prudence that his security should be not 
merely ample but capable of enforcement. What use 
to him is the most valuable security, if its rights are 
not to be recognised in the courts of law? Security, 
without justice to enforce it, is a delusion. It cannot be 
averred that the justice of a Brazilian Court is blindfold 
to temptation and impartially holds the scales. Indeed, 
how should it be? In Rio de Janeiro, the capital of 
Brazil, a city where the expense of living is excessively 
high, a judge of first instance, comparable to an 
English puisne judge, receives the ridiculous sum 
of £600 a year. Naturally no man who can make 
more elsewhere will take such a salary, and the pro- 
fessional man who cannot do that in Rio de Janeiro 
cannot be good enough for the work of a judge. Yet 
it is with such or with young and quite inexperienced 
men that the Bench is recruited. Small wonder that 
judicial corruption is openly spoken of. It is sincerely 
to be hoped that the new Ministry will take up this 
question with a patriotic determination to wipe outa 
national reproach. 








ANARCHISM AND SOCIALISM. 


\A\/ HEN the Brussels policeman who in excess of 

zeal arrested Mr. Keir Hardie M.P. as an 
Anarchist had it explained to him that, quite apart 
from other circumstances of innocence, Mr. Hardie is 
a Socialist and not an Anarchist, with happy indiffer- 
ence to logical distinctions, he closed the discussion 
with the remark that it was all the same. A Brus- 
sels policeman might have been supposed to have 
plenty of opportunities for comparing the two sets of 
ideas ; and by an easy intellectual process have arrived 
at something like an intelligent appreciation of their 
differences. As it happens Rubino, who made the 
unsuccessful attempt on the life of King Leopold, was 
acting as the agent of neither socialists nor anarchists. 
He had been repudiated by the former because his prin- 
ciples were the very reverse of those professed by 
socialists; and the latter had expelled him from a 
certain society in London of which he seems to have 
been a member because they believed him to be 
treacherous, and to be betraying them. In fact he 
had been in the employment of the Italian Embassy 
here as a spy on other Italian anarchists. The only 
excuse the Brussels policeman had for his blunder- 
ing confusion of a system which seeks to dissolve 
society and to leave it without government, with one 
which looks to an ideal of very strict positive govern- 
ment in every relation of life, is that the methods of the 
two systems have frequently had an unfortunate re- 
semblance. This has been especially the case with 
continental socialism in its earlier stages. But socialism 











in England has never adopted any methods of propa- 
gandism, or for the attainment of its objects, other than 
those used by ordinary political organisations. On the 
Continent, in America, and wherever else socialism has. 
become an accepted social theory, violence forms no part 
of its programme ; and none of the crimes that are in 
the public memory as having been committed during 
late years have been those of people who professed the 
theories of socialism. 

A Brussels paper is of opinion that Rubino’s crime 
cannot be called political; and that it is only an 
incident the appropriate termination of which is the 
exclamation, God save the King! There is a good 
deal to be said for this view. Anarchism has no 
politics. Anarchists are a set of optimistic philo- 
sophers who use atrocious instruments for putting 
their philosophy to the test. They have inherited 
the principles of the eighteenth-century revolution- 
aries, who believed in the goodness of human nature 
to such an extravagant degree that they thought if it 
were not for oppressive government men would love 
each other as brothers, and carry on the world on co- 
Operative principles without needing any restraint by 
force. Their theoretical ideals sound well, and indeed 
are held and promulgated by well-known apostles 
of genius who have escaped being ranked with vulgar 
anarchists because the public generally, like the 
Brussels policeman, is neither skilful at detecting re- 
semblances nor at making distinctions. Such airy 
politics as this, which differs so much from ordinary 
politics whose principle usually is that human nature 
is about as bad as it can be, hardly deserves the 
name. Anarchists use assassination on much the 
same lines that the Thugs, and other fanatics of 
abnormal principles, did. The anarchists are really a 
survival of a class of lunatics which every country at 
some period or other of its history has produced. 
Murder with ceremonious rites has always had a terrible 
fascination for devotees of many various opinions, and 
has seemed to their adherents justified by theories and 
fancies of fantastic shape. It is easy to see how, for 
example, the fanaticism of the Doukhobors of Canada 
might have assumed even a more terribly grotesque form. 
than it has actually taken. They, like our own Peculiar 
People, have deliberately sacrificed human life, of inno- 
cent children especially, by utter indifference to common: 
human feelings, in pursuit of an idea which to ordinary 
men and women seems preposterous and insane, but to: 
themselves gives the highest sanction to their actions. 

What is society to do in presence of such fanaticism ? 
As far as anarchism is concerned there is little doubt 
that the answer is to suppress it by force. 1t could be 
suppressed as were Thuggism. and other repellent sacri- 
fices of life in India by proper repressive measures. In 
Russia we have not heard much of Nihilism for a good 
number of years because the Government intended to- 
show it no mercy. All that is needed anywhere to put 
down by force an anti-social course of action is that a 
government should be supported by the body of opinion. 
on which government is founded. There is a clap-trap: 
formula which some people are fond of using, that force 
is no remedy. But as a matter of fact it is; and often 
force has suppressed many things both good and bad, 
which if allowed to grow would in truth have become 
too strong to be manageable. The force must be in- 
telligent and it must be applied at the proper time and 
in the proper manner. That the proper time has come 
in the case of anarchism has been evident so long 
that it might seem it would soon be passed. As to the 
proper manner it is plain that Belgium and Italy, the 
two countries where anarchists mostly either arise or 
seem to find a fertile soil for cultivation, have deprived 
themselves of one means of suppression by the aboli- 
tion of the death penalty. True they have substituted 
a form of lifelong imprisonment which is more abhor- 
rent to humanity than any form of quick dispatch of 
life can be. It is nothing less than diabolic, and yet 
at the same time it has less of that impressiveness which 
is the most striking feature of the death penalty and 
makes it more deterrent than any other mode of punish- 
ment. Actually realised in all its details the horrible 
fate of Lucchini, doomed to pass his future wretched 
existence in an imprisonment as ghastly as the cages of 
Louis XI., should appal the imagination more than any 
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other conceivable doom. But in fact it does not. 
When Rubino learnt that the death penalty could not 
be inflicted, he put on bravado airs and danced and 
shouted and sang. An instance of this kind is a suffi- 
cient answer to the argument that the death punish- 
ment is not a deterrent. It is not absolutely ; but 
relatively it is the most effectual of deterrents, and acts 
as such even on that kind of lunatic amongst which the 
anarchist may most probably be classed. If they are 
lunatics they know full well the nature of their 
offence and the penalty attached to it. Agreat English 
judge said, when lunacy was pleaded in a certain 
case, that unless lunacy is of a kind which oblite- 
rates knowledge it may well be that punishment 
will act as a deterrent on lunatics of other classes as 
powerfully as on those whose sanity is not called in 
question. 

The abolition of the death penalty in countries 
such as Italy and Belgium raises a serious obstacle 
to dealing with anarchism. But it would not be 
enough to inflict death only where attacks on rulers 
resulted in their assassination. In America and in 
France death must result before the capital penalty 
could be inflicted. That is not sufficient, and the English 
law of treason furnishes an example of visiting attempts 
on the life of the sovereign with death which it 
would be well to apply to such crimes as 
the attack on King Leopold. We have had no 
occasion to put this law into action for a long period. 
Attempts on the lives of our Sovereigns have been 
made by aimless imbecile persons whose efforts 
could hardly be regarded seriously: unless from the 
possible danger of inciting others, equally imbecile, to 
make similar attempts which, foolish though they might 
be, might possibly have a more serious issue. But if 
England became the rendezvous of anarchists deli- 
berately concocting murder, our law would not only 
enable death to be inflicted for actual attempts but for 
the conspiracy ; and that Englishmen would not shrink 
from seeing enforced. If the international congress 
against anarchism which has been so often spoken of 
could be got to recommend some law like that of the 
treason law of England, there would yet remain another 
point in connexion with the trials of anarchists to be 
settled. Most probably all of the anarchists who 
have been captured exhibit that extraordinary mixture 
of vanity and ferocity which marks the cold-blooded 
murderer. Rubino is no exception to the rule, and we 
suppose that he will be gratified, as Vidal the French 
murderer recently convicted of atrocious murders of 
women was gratified, by reading 
during and after his trial ; and he will enjoy his notoriety 
as he’stands in the dock, and will make braggadocio 
declarations intended for his associates whose applause 
will be for him the equivalent of the public approba- 
tion which is the reward of the normally ambitious 
citizen. Why should all this parade be allowed in a 
case like Rubino’s? He was taken red-handed, and so 
far from denying his crime he confessed and boasted of 
it, as all anarchists do prompted by their ruling passion 
of vanity. If there were an effective law against 
anarchists, this would have been the last heard of 
Rubino until it was announced that he had been 
executed. In other cases, where there is no confession, 
but an attempt has actually been made and proved, that 
ought to be sufficient for sentence. There is no need, 
as there may be where no overt act has been done, for 
detailed evidence pro and con. If there is any reason, 
such as absolute insanity, for not executing the law, 
then let the inquiry be made by experts, as is done in 
cases where the Crown’s clemency is sought on the 
ground of facts which did not come out at the trial. 
The publicity of trials.in ‘‘ free countries” nurtures 
anarchists ; for it is a noticeable fact that if they do not 
breed them for themselves, anarchical crimes are mostly 
committed there. England appears to be an exception; 
but if we may believe Rubino it was only an accident 
that prevented him from attacking the King of England 
instead of the King of the Belgians. 
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LOOUITUR ECCLESIA. 


ae Church has spoken at last; at any rate the 
Church in London has spoken; spoken very late, 
too late indeed to retrieve the lost opportunity of a 
final settlement, but not too late yet to modify the Bill 
for better. The Albert Hall meeting was satisfactory ; 
its temper was strong, and the tone of the speeches 
eminently sensible. Opponents have made much of 
the absence of any ebullience of enthusiasm ; but wild 
enthusiasm and emotional demonstration is not the 
mark of men who mean business but of men who 
mean play. It is the loafer who ‘‘mafficks”, not 
the soldier. Churchmen came to that meeting to 
do something; they did not come to shout and 
gesticulate. The meeting was required to answer 
the questions: (1) Did London Churchmen want 
the Bill at all; (2) were they satisfied with it as 
it stood, Kenyon-Slaney subsection and ail? To 
the first question the meeting returned an emphatic 
affirmative, to the second an emphatic negative. The 
first question was not superfluous, for the Bill is very 
far from being all gain to Churchmen and other denomi- 
nationalists ; moreover, in its passage through Com- 
mittee it has been modified more and more to the 
disadvantage of Church schools. Then there was the 
factor to consider of those who advised repudiation of 
the Bill by Churchmen as a kind of censure on the 
Government for abandoning the denominational prin- 
ciple by accepting the Kenyon-Slaney amendment. 
That it was an abandonment of the principle we 
unreservedly concur; but with the counsel of repudia- 
tion we could have nothing whatever to do. It 
was a childish notion, quite unworthy of serious 
people. We were very glad that the Bishop of 
London, as also the Bishop of Rochester, condemned it 
without qualification ; and that Lord Hugh Cecil in- 
sisted on the suggestion’s futility as well as its mistake. 

From the point of view of the Church we are 
forced to admit that the Bill is now not nearly so real 
a boon as Churchmen reasonably expected to receive ; 
to a very considerable extent they have been given 
away: still the dominant fact remains that if we re- 
jected this Bill, a worse thing would certainly happen 
tous. Denominational schools could not have gone 
on for any long time on the old lines ; they would have 
gone under; and, no retreat having been secured by 
religious reform of Board schools, effective Christian 
teaching would have disappeared from the elementary 
schools of England. That it would have been incom- 
parably wiser to ask for the repeal of the Cowper- 
Temple clause and thus secure retreat rather than 
take the policy of rate-maintenance of denominational 
schools, the plan of the Bill, we have no manner 
of doubt. Indeed, in our view a very grave responsi- 
bility lies on the ecclesiastical authorities for not looking 
ahead and taking up that position. They are more to 
be blamed than the Government: if they had made the 
policy of the Church known, and at the same time 
made it clear that Churchmen would accept no other 
settlement, they would certainly have got what they 
asked for. Lord Hugh Cecil is right; the votes of 
Churchmen are very precious to the Unionist leaders. 
As it is, the leaders of the Church seem to have been 
dazzled by the splendid offer of entire maintenance out 
of public money. They do not seem to have worked 
out the corollaries of maintenance. Still to reject the 
Bill now would bring us no nearer to the best settle- 
ment; it would have put us even farther from it. The 
Government would have been entitled to say—and very 
certainly would have said and acted accordingly—if 
you Churchmen are capable at the eleventh hour of 
rejecting, after accepting in the first instance, our 
entire educational scheme, in a pet because we 
have allowed it to be modified to your disadvantage 
in one particular point, you are not to be treated as 
serious people at all. Henceforth we shall either leave 
education to the nonconformists to manage, or if we 
touch it, we shall certainly not trouble ourselves about 
Nor would Churchmen have any right to com- 
plain of that attitude. Wantonly to sacrifice the solid 
and many educational reforms this Bill will effect merely 
for the vindictive satisfaction of giving the Government 
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the Bill were practically not to be found at the Albert 
Hall. 

But while it was made clear that Churchmen meant 
to have the Bill, it was made equally clear that they 
would not have it as it was. The nearest thing to 
what one would describe as a demonstration during 
the meeting was the reception given to Lord Hugh 
Cecil, when he rose to move a resolution, which under 
a good deal of very clouded phraseology was taken by 
the meeting, as by the country, to mean a condemnation 
of the Kenyon-Slaney amendment. The Church is 
now pledged to do all in its power to obtain further 
safeguards, neutralising the possible ill consequences 
of ousting the clergy from direction of religious educa- 
tion and of letting in, as Mr. W. C. Bridgeman usefully 
urged in a letter to the ‘‘ Times” on Wednesday, any 
person indifferently from outside, Jew, Turk, Infidel, 
Heretic, or Atheist. Nothing said in any of the un- 
numbered speeches, letters, articles, or conversations, 
which it has been our painful duty to hear or read 
during the last fortnight, inclines to acquiesce at all 
the more in this amendment. We are struck with 
the contradictory reasons for acquiescence advanced by 
Churchmen who defend it. One, and the larger, 
group says we should accept it because it does no- 
thing, because it leaves things exactly as before; 
the other says we should now joyfully accept the 
Bill because this amendment has so altered it as to 
make it worth accepting. That is Mr. Webb-Peploe’s 
view. The Government belongs to the first group, 
having now come tothe conclusion that the amendment 
does none of the things which on its introduction they 
urged as reasons for its acceptance. It is, we are 
told now, wholly governed, even to details, by the 
trust-deed, whereas at the time the insertion of the 
words ‘‘subject to the trust-deed” was refused by 
the Government with considerable show of heat. We 
are not impressed by the great parade of one 
or two lawyers’ opinions that the amendment leaves 
things as they were before. The interests of the 
Church are too big a matter to be allowed to hang 
on the odds of a lawyer — even a chancellor’s 
— interpretation of the Bill being accepted by a 
court. Mr. Dibdin thought fit to treat the meeting, 
which was most anxious to get away, to a very lengthy 
exposition of his private legal opinion. We decline to 
accept his interpretation ot the word ‘‘tenor”. How, 
if he was so entirely convinced that the amendment 
could not affect the appeal to the Bishop and so forth, 
he could allow himself to be seconder of a resolution 
declaring plainly that further safeguards were neces- 
sary we do not understand. In the circumstances his 
speech was not in good taste. However, the course to 
be taken now is clear. The amendment must. be 
modified in the House of Lords. It may be wise to 
let the Government down lightly by not striking 
out the amendment, but to introduce provisos which 
will stultify its effect. The objection to that course is 
that it accepts a false principle at least in form. 


MR. ARCHDEACON. 


NCE upon a time he was the president of the 
College of Deacons. Gradually, while his 
brethren sink into subordination to the parish priests 
he grows to supply the Bishop’s place and office for 
_the supervision correction and amendment of such 
matters as ought to be supervised, corrected and 
amended by the Bishop himself; unless they be of 
such an arduous nature as that they cannot be 
determined without the presence of his superior, the 
said Bishop. This the Church lawyer says means that 
our friend is properly a simple Scrutator—an episcopal 
eye—that may examine, but may not punish the 
misdeeds of the flock. Confronted with the fact that 
in the practical everyday life of the knightly years, 
Mr. Archdeacon is the corrector of all and sundry, and 
is in fact recognised by the Holy See as a judex 
ordinarius, the canonist replies that he is such a judge 
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not as Archdeacon; but as an Archdeacon to whom 
a Bishop has granted certain of the disciplinarian 
favours of the episcopate. 

This exerciser of Archidiaconal plus certain episcopal 
function never came to the fore in England, until after 
‘*the ship with the archer carved over the prow” had 
brought to the Kentish strand the Norman Count, 
though some sort of an Archdeacon we have had with 
us from the ninth century. For then only when royal 
edict has robbed our Hundred and County Courts of 
secular pleas can there be Canon Law Courts on 
English soil. Thereupon following Gallican and 
German precedents, our Norman Prelacy proceeds to 
subdivide the dioceses into archdeaconries (most of 
which are with us to this day) and in each of these 
archdeaconries there springs up a little Court Christian 
over which Mr. Archdeacon and his Official presides. 
Thus established, our friend (by the way he is in these 
days often an alien and has learned the Canon and 
Civil law at the University of Paris) sets to work 
inducting, suspending, visiting and generally repressing 
sin and sinners. On the sinful laity the hand ot himself 
or his Apparitor falls hard—how hard, those who recall 
what befell the first Angevin King before S. Thomas’ 
shrine will understand. They can but moan that he is 
a crafty iynx, a double-faced Janus, a hundred-eyed 
Argus. 

But the clergy have no greater cause to love the 
venerable man, whose apparitors and garcons, when 
he rides a visiting, have an unpleasant way of driving 
off the native sheep—while their lord and master is 
regaling at parson’s expense ratione procurationis 
(indeed ere now blood has flowed round the Rectory 
hearth at these visitations) or extorting from them an 
induction fee. And they hate him all the more when 
insult has been added to injury by that twelfth-century 
canon, which has constituted him the compulsory barber 
of those clerks, who cultivate too luxuriant tresses. 

But so far as he merely enforces the Church’s dis- 
cipline, his Episcopal and Archiepiscopal superiors not 
merely defend, but even incite him to more heroic effort. 
He is, they constitute, to watch and see that the 
churches are in repair; that the Holy Sacrament is 
duly reserved in a Pyx, that the holy oils are safe- 
guarded. He is further to attend the chapter of each 
rural deanery, to instruct the clerks in elementary 
theology ; and he must see that the lay folks know how 
to baptize, for fear that, if the priest cannot be present, 
the new-born infant may die outside the Church. 
Still they sometimes gravely shake their heads at his 
extortions and remind him of the sin of Simon Magus. 
It is further a suspicious circumstance, pointing to the 
fact that they do not think his goings on quite priestly, 
that they usually keep him in deacon’s orders. But 
year after year men grin at and bear the Archdeacon. 
And after all he has his good points. He knows how 
to lay the usurer by the heels, and unlike the King’s 
Judges he neither mutilates nor hangs. Anyway his 
oppressions and impudences have rather increased than 
diminished in the golden days of the third Edward, 
save that (the old folks whisper) the sinner’s gold will 
more often remit for him a corporal penance than in 
the days of yore. 

But now the cry of the country parson reaches the 
Primate’s ears. Archbishop Stratford, an old eccle- 
siastical lawyer, knows the truth of these complaints and 
in a day of trouble he has vowed that he willdo his duty 
to his flock. So forth come the Extravagants. These 
put a limiton Mr. Archdeacon’s extortions in the matter 
of procurations and inductions. Further they forbid him 
any mounted Apparitor ; one fat Sumner is to meet his 
needs. Perhaps the clergy gain some rest ; nevertheless 
thirty years later the Archidiaconal Apparitor still 
gallops his steed by the English hedgerows, and no 
home is free from the thunderbolt of the Archidiaconal 
citation. 


*“T have” quoth he ‘‘ the sommanaunce of a bill 
Up pain of cursing, look that thou be 
To-morrow before our Archdekene’s knee”. 


But this is the age of ‘ Piers Ploughman” and of 
*“Canterbury Tales”. Even the poor widow has got 
her doubts whether the salvation of an Archdeacon is 
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possible—certainly, the world has no intention of taking 
much penance from his hands. So comes the answer 


‘© May I not ask a libel, Sir Sompnour, 
And answer thee by my procuratour ”’. 


Still Mr. Archdeacon abated him of his claims not 
one jot: but 


“‘ boldely did his execution, 
In punishing of fornication 
Of Church-reeves and of testaments, 
Of contractés and of lakke of Sacraments 
For small tythes and for small offringe, 
He made the people pitously to singe”. 


But now he has to listen to a voice that to say the 
feast is menacing, not altogether for what it says, but 
because it has behind it for the moment the mail-clad 
knights of John of Gaunt, the wealthy burghers of 
London, and the wild students of Oxford—a voice 
that a Papal Bull has failed to silence. As the Pope 
and the Bishops have gone astray from the right 
path, so, John Wycliffe shouts, has the Archdeacon 
followed their example. His duty is the reforma- 
tion of the sinner’s soul, his practice is the extor- 
tion of the sinner’s gold. His justice is no justice— 
for it followeth not Christ’s example. His cursings 
with bell, book, and candle are Pharisaical hypocrisies. 
He stands out among the Bishop’s dependents— Arch- 
diabolus, Iscariot. Such rude language to so venerable 
a person as our friend can only inflame the hierarchy 
in general and his order in particular against Lol- 
lardy. Archbishop Chicheley (who has the canonist 
Lyndwood at his elbow to advise) imposes on Mr. 
Archdeacon the pleasant duty of a heresy hunt 
twice a year in every rural deanery. In sooth 
apart from the Lollard trouble the days of the 
Roses wars see Mister Archdeacon harder at work 
than ever. Since ‘‘ pestilence time’? parsons have 
been poorer, sacrilege is more common; but parochial 
expenses have gone up by leaps and bounds, and never 
were the churches so rich in jewels and gold. So 
still the parish awaits with dread the Archidiaconal 
visitation, and for a week a shadow of impending doom 
hangs on every face. The Churchwardens are borrow- 
ing books from a neighbouring church to make up for 
their own which are lost. Sir Henry the parson is 
struggling to improve his sermons. Usurers are gently 
imploring their debtors to pay them what they will and 
close accounts. The wise woman has started on a 
journey to afar country. The hawker of the Rector of 
Lutterworth’s tracts haunts the hedgerows-no more. 
And so the week passes away and Master Apparitor 
canters into the village to announce the approach of 
his reverence and to compare notes with his spies at 
the tavern. 

“Good Christian people ”—so our Archdeacon looking 
terrible in his red tunic and square cap begins his 
homily while Sir Henry, wardens and parishioners 
shake in their shoes—‘‘I am come to visit you : to inquire 
of such crimes and open offences that ought to be re- 
formed among you to the law of God, the increase of 
virtue and the oppression of sin and iniquity”. And 
first he must ask them of the state of their church. 
The Churchwardens will remember that on the occasion 
of the last visitation an indenture enumerating their 
Church Ornaments was executed in duplicate. He trusts 
that they have retained their indenture: his own the 
Apparitor is now producing, and it will be necessary to 
see if the Ornaments now in the church tally with those 
mentioned therein. So the comparison is duly insti- 
tuted, and there is a sharp examination of the pyx, of 
the chrysmatory, of the vestments, books and images. 
Then he asks the parishioners whether Sir Henry 
duly without any fanciful subtlety teaches or expounds 
to them the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, the fourteen 
articles of faith, the Ten Commandments, the two 
evangelical precepts of charity, the seven works of 
mercy, the seven deadly sins with their progeny, the 
seven principal virtues and the seven sacraments of 
grace—whether he .duly publishes excommunications 
—whether he is a haunter of taverns. Has he com- 
mitted any act of Simony? Is he ever to be seen at a 





he must have the whole church rebuilt. 








bear - baiting, a bull-baiting, or a public execution ? 
There is nothing presented against Sir Henry. He 
is a good man—but it is perchance as well for him 
that he has paid Master Sumner’s heavy fees without 
demur, and added thereto twelvepence and a cup of 
sack. 

Now it is the lay folks’ turn. Imprimis is there any 
person in the parish against whom there is information 
or suspicion of heresy, witchcraft, use of incantations, 
superstitious opinion, or theological wrangling on high 
points? Next does the parish contain any person, who 
lends money for usury, or misbehaves in church, any 
profligate sinner or common slanderer. ‘‘ And as to 
all such” Mr. Archdeacon gravely concludes ‘‘ ye shall 
inquire and present it to the Court”. So saying he 
proceeds to his repast at the rectory. The trembling 
parishioners and their Wardens remain without, stam- 
mering feeble answers to Master Sumner’s pat interro- 
gatories. 

The storm of the Reformation, which the practices 
of Mr. Archdeacon have done not a little to excite, 
bursts at last on the heads of better men and women. 
When the sun shines on the ‘‘ new washed ” Elizabethan 
‘“sky’’, it sees the venerable man and his underlings 
(though the Canon Law and the monks and the nuns 
and the friars are gone; and the parish has been 
robbed to the last shilling) still as busy as ever and 
perhaps a little more cantankerous. In truth despite 
the Acts of Uniformity, England is still in a parlous 
condition. I1l-disposed parishioners who will insist on 
acting plays in their church must be censured. The 
farmer, who when there is a plague among his herds 
follows his father’s example and consults a_ wise 
woman, must be excommunicated. Then it is a sorry 
fact that husband and wife will publicly quarrel just as 
in the old blind days of popery. He has to reconcile 
or at least admonish them. Again despite Her 
Majesty’s Injunctions the Puritan will not go to church, 
and the Papist has concealed an image which ought to 
have been burnt long ago. His Sumner must serve a 
citation on both. And most serious of all the churches 
(thanks to the sanctimonious burglary of Genevan 
reformers) in every corner of the Archdeaconry are 
ruinous and foully decayed; as it is foul and lament- 
able to behold. Therefore here he must. montsh these 
Wardens to raise a rate to purchase a new bell, and to 
repair their steeple ; those to fence the pigs from their 
churchyard, and to buy a new clock; and in one parish 
No wonder 
that folks in general love the Archdeacon no more than 
in days of yore, and that the Puritan pamphleteer is 
rude enough to tell him that he exists for no end 
than to empty people’s purses. But as the Parliament 
man grows more obstreperous, Mr. Archdeacon his 
Official and Sumner grow sterner. While Archbishop 
Laud and the High Commissioner strike at the 
‘* splendid transgressors ”’, the Archidiaconal Court and 
the Archidiaconal Visitation (held, growls the crop- 
eared common Jawyer, in the Archdeacon’s name 
without the authority of our ‘‘Sovereign Lord the 
King’) brings ecclesiastical justice dowa on thousands 
of the smaller offenders until human nature as dis- 
torted by Puritanism may bear them no more and the 
Roundheaded rebels of Westminster Hall make for a 
moment a clean end of the venerable man, his Official, 
his Apparitor, his procurations, visitations and fees. 

However when the King comes over the water, they 
replace Mr. Archdeacon in his old estate—though his 
Court (the ex-officio oath being gone) boasts not its 
ancient terrors. Still the grave and priestly man 
(more priestly now than ever for by our new Act of 
Uniformity he must be in priest’s orders) starts once 
more on his Visitation, and aisciplines Puritan and 
Papist for yeta little while. Butthento his dismay come, 
1688, Dutch William, and toleration for the Nonconfor- 
mist. And then a wicked passion (so our friend says) 
spreads through the whole body of the people ; as if by 
the late Act of Indulgence they are now wholly let 
loose from all manner of Jaw relating to religion. But 
Archdeacon may admonish and go on Visitation as he 
will—to all his inquiries touching lay folks’ sins Church- 
wardens will only answer ‘‘Omnia bene”. And at last 
even the venerable man begins to see that the duties, 
which he would compel the Wardens to perform, would 
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require a zeal, a contempt for danger, and a superiority 
to worldly considerations which the fervour of the 
Primitive Christians would hardly have attained. 

So in the Arcadian calm of Jane Austen’s days, Mr. 
Archdeacon and his Official forget all their duties. 
Fees however are remembered. So there are still Visi- 
tations——through a land of dilapidated churches—pro- 
curations, admissions of churchwardens, and such like. 
And the Archidiaconal Court remains a shadow of its 
past. The Archdeacon excommunicates ‘‘Tom Paine ”, 
but it is over Oxford Common Room port, and minus 
bell book and candle. At last the nineteenth century 
dawns and an inquisitive Radical asks in the Commons, 
What does an Archdeacon do? The minister rushes to 
confab in another place with the lawn sleeves and returns 
with the answer ‘‘ He performs Archidiaconal functions”. 
Since that date something has been done to make 
these functions more useful to the Church and less 
embarrassing to their possessor. True, the Archi- 
ciaconal Court is for all that concerns the world as 
dead as is the Star Chamber. But Mr. Archdeacon 
stands in more healthy relations to his Bishop than of 
yore. He has got some fresh work to do too in refer- 
ence to Dilapidation and Discipline Acts. He will not 
be however a perfect hand and eye to his Bishop while 
the’ parson exults in his freehold and the Diocesan 
Chancellor in the majesty of his Consistorial Court 
bumbledom. However, in many ways he makes himself 
useful. He reads second-rate essays on ecclesiastical 
subjects to the clergy and calls them charges. He 
admits Churchwardens and cautions them to have a 
strong safe, wherein to keep registers. He is useful 
at ordinations ; also as a quiet inquisitor into the moral 
lapses of the clerical black sheep. In the day when his 
office is a new thing to him he will visit the outlying 
churches in the Archdeaconry : it will be well if he con- 
tinues the practice in later years. For the most part he 
still takes his procurations, but the parsons still grumble 
thereat—and he will not get them much longer. He 
asks in the Visitation of the state of buildings ; and 
general breaches of ecclesiastical law—but seldom if 
ever whether country parsons hold Saint’s Day services 
(a thing to be regretted). 

Of late he has taken when he walks abroad to habit 
himself as a Bishop. The railway porters and cabmen 
‘‘My Lord” him. Only an ecclesiastical specialist can 
distinguish him from a successor of the Apostles. 
At least to-day he is a venerable man and in the future 
should be a right useful one. 


THE HARMONIOUS GARDENER. 


fee is a point which the writers on garden 

management have neglected with a somewhat 
curious unanimity: and that is the zsthetic value of 
the gardener in the scene. Such a consideration was 
not likely to be dealt with, of course, by any of the 
older school of garden-writers, whose honest text 
shows plainly enough for the most part the crook of 
the rough forefinger that traced it; but it is a little 
strange that none of the recent growth of “* garden- 
books” (or almost none, to be prudent : for that field 
of literature widens beyond all following) with their 
qualities of lettered and artistic taste, should have 
touched upon a feature which must in nine cases out 
of ten be dominant in the garden-ground. 

Happy they who can afford to be wholly their own 
gardeners, whose demesne so nicely squares with their 
energy and leisure that it can be tended from crocus to 
chrysanthemum, without the intrusion of a strange 
hand. Happy, but too few: that all gardens should 
be of such a size as to be manageable by the owner 
single-handed is a counsel of perfection. An active 
man, an early riser, not averse to overtime in summer 
evenings, not unduly distracted by society or books, 
might manage an acre, rightly distributed in grass and 
arable ; from this unit (a deduction of long and faithful 
practice, be it said) everyone may calculate his or her 
proper superficies of subject earth. But thatis Utopian: 
it is fated nine times out of ten that our most modest 











seclusion of shrubberies and herbaceous borders ; it is 
fated without reprieve that our pride of pleached-walks 
and rose-gardens and pergolas shall be shared the year 
round, daybreak to dusk, with a personage who may 
possibly make such a discord with the scene as his 
favourite collocation of scarlet geraniums and blue 
lobelia but faintly figures. 

The most grievous of these garden incubuses may be 
dismissed—in theory at least—summarily. No one 
with the least understanding of the true meaning of a 
garden would endure the thought of the scientific Scot 
who will turn your Paradise into a fruit and flower 
factory, where grey walls, concrete-covered and wired, 
bear monstrous pears at arithmetical distances, where 
crunching gravel walks lead smooth and _ straight 
between the labelled groups of faultless specimens ;. 
or of the prize-hunter whose watchful eye follows 
your progress through the glass-houses, lest in your 
vulgar admiration you should pick some bloom intended 
for connoisseurs of his own rank; or of him whose 
cast-iron brain produces those yearly coruscations of 
pelargonium and ageratum, immutable as the Zodiac ; 
or, in a humbler sphere, of the impostor who prunes 
your roses with the lawn-shears, and digs over your 
bulb-border before you come down to breakfast. 

Putting aside such coarser types as these, we may 
try to arrive at an idea of what the gardener should be 
in gardens where a mercenary hand is inevitable. In 
humbler plots something may be done by devolution 
of the rougher tasks to unskilled labour :—a ‘‘ weeding- 
woman” such as Gilbert White employed; a boy, 
perhaps, if kept at rigorous tether ; even a jobbing-man 
once or twice a week, if he be of gentler mould—there 
are instances of jobbing-men, even of the suburban 
variety, having been tamed—may serve to bring the 
work within compass of the master’s hand. But in the 
case where a gardener or gardeners are an unavoidable 
drawback to a property, are there any general principles 
discoverable, by which the workman may be made to: 
harmonise tolerably with the environment ? 

We inay pronounce, perhaps, that in the first place 
repose is necessary. Restfulness is under the present 
conditions more than ever the prime duty of a garden; 
and of all things the gardener must make no discord 
here. A man who hurried or fussed about his mowing 
or his seed-drills, would destroy the charm of the most 
peaceful sanctuary ; a fidgety over-neatness with rake: 
and broom goes far towards doing it. We may require, 
too, something of a natural conservatism, perhaps even 
of a reactionary tendency. If you can find a man who 
would rather use the scythe on the lawns than the 
mowing-machine, you will probably have lighted on a 
spirit of the right temper—and your lawns will presently 
be a new pleasure. 

External picturesqueness, it is regretfully to be ad- 
mitted, is too scarce a commodity to come into a 
practical reckoning ; yet, other things being equal, an 
eye should be had to it. If you have the choice, it is. 
better your Jacobean formal garden should be tended 
by an ancient in well-worn velveteens and leggings, 
than by a youth spruce in the garments of the hour: 
that must sweat her sixty minutes to the death. It is 
a matter one cannot much meddle with; fortunately 
Nature works through wear and tear and weather at 
all times towards her own over-ruling harmonies. 

The ideal gardener should be generally silent; a 
talker spoils all. He should be a native of the soil, if 
possible; and if he has had twenty years’ service in 
which to grow into his place so much the better for the 
chances of peace. Add sobriety, diligence, and the 
rest of the academic virtues, and the theory of the 
harmonious gardener is tolerably complete. It is a 
shy-fruiting theory, and may produce a perfect specimen 
of a practical man once in a century. There is, in a 
southern county, a certain great old garden of yew 
hedges and terraces and red lichen-dappled walls, for- 
tunate, above its gift of incomparably tempered soil and’ 
climate, in being ruled within living memory by two 
men whose combined natures would go tar to make the 
ideal character. Of Peter Mant, the head, it was hard 
to say how far he had made the garden, or the garden 
him, so intermixed was the thought of the brooding 
serenity in that smiling corner of the world, of the rich 
prosperity of the fruit quarters, of the exact, yet liberal, 
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order of all things, with the thought of the fine antique 
presence, the well-considered speech, and the manners 
and the wisdom learned in larger times than ours. He 
seemed to have something of Nature’s own quietism, 
found perhaps in those summer dawns when, long 
before his lieutenants of a lazier day were abroad, or the 
house had opened an eye, he mowed the silvery lawn, 
the lovely, lonely world all his own; in darkest 
December he turned his composts with the seasoned 
faith that spring was close behind. He died, as was fit, 
in a fine late autumn, dropping at last like a noble 
Beurré, satisfied that his main triumph, a flaked carna- 
tion sport, was proved ‘‘constant”’; and left a memory 
that still haunts and still helps to order those trim 
walks and quiet bowers. 

His second in command, old Will, gave to the garden 
that supreme air of leisure which made it seem a sort of 
peculiar, beyond the common jurisdiction of Time. Old 
Will’s days unwound themselves imperceptibly slow ; 
his work grew under his hands invisibly, with the 
growth of a tree, and with its final solidity. With even 
pace and ancient method he rounded out his tasks, 
achieving more, perhaps, by mere continuity than many 
a spryer hand. No ordinary sort of rest would have 
been any refreshment from those slumbrous movements ; 
if Will’s dreams o’ nights were no staider phantas- 
‘magoria than most men’s, it must have been the waking 
to the solemn ease of daylight that brought him his 
repose. Sundays broke needlessly upon his perpetual 
Sabbath; his allotment-garden served to fill that 
weekly gap in his scheme of life. He moved with 
Nature’s own step: his activities (to profane his quality 
by such a word) went through their cycle smoothly as 
the lapse of the seasons. His way of life brought him 
well-nigh intact to his ninetieth year; then, though it 
would be hard to say that his bodily frame showed any 
decline of energy, his spirit became altogether too 
liberal in its count of time, and he was relieved of the 
importunity of fact, of the restless haste (for so it came 
to be to him) of the growing season and the changing 
year. For a twelvemonth he kept a pensionary holiday, 
creeping about the quarters he could not leave; and 
with his departure a ruder air, with the sound of outer 
strife, seemed to invade the precincts and enforce the 
neglected truth how much the gardener may make the 
garden that he tends. 


“LYRE AND LANCET.” 


\ \ JERE this an agony column—a column in which 

one pays to write little about things which 
matter much, and not a column in which one is paid to 
write much about things which matter little—I might go 
so far as to insert in it the following words: ‘‘F. A. 
Return to earlier manner and all shall be forgiven. 
Max.” Situated as I am, I must go further, ampli- 
fying the ample. 

Emphasis is a great help in such cases, and I say 
emphatically that ‘‘ Lyre and Lancet ’’, the new play by 
Mr. Anstey, produced at the Royalty Theatre, will not 
do at all. From the author of ‘‘The Man from 
Blankney’s” one has the right to demand something 
infinitely better. In Mr. Anstey, as a writer, are two 
main ingredients : observation, imagination. None has 
a keener ear than his for the superficial oddities of 
human converse and character as exemplified by the 
people whom he has studied. These oddities he catches 
very neatly for us, and preserves them for us in a spirit 
of gentle malice. He is not a satirist. His malice 
does not go deep enough for that. He merely hears, 
and remembers, and laughs, and makes us laugh with 
him. Such is the one side of Mr. Anstey’s equipment. 
The other side is his power of fantastic realism—his 
power of combining ludicrously the humdrum with 
the impossible. The Pagan statue comes to life 
in the Chelsea studio, the outer semblance of Mr. 
and Master Bultitude is transmuted, the authentic 
genie surges voluminous from the neck of a 
brass bottle bought in Wardour Street; and not 
only are we tickled by the stark anomaly itself, and 














| : 
by the ingenious multitude of anomalies that follow, 


but also we are illuminated by an implicit and acci- 
dental criticism of life and character. Not Apollo in 
Picardy himself, nor any of the Gods in exile, drew for 
us sharplier the contrast between the new world and the 
old than did Mr. Anstey’s absurd ‘‘ Tinted Venus”. 
Pater and Heine were conscious teachers, and Mr. Anstey 
came but as a careless jester; but its form gave to his 
jest an inevitable significance. Likewise in ‘‘ Vice 
Versa”. Never have we seen so far into the soul of an 
affluent respectable, middle-aged merchant as through 
the boyish body of Mr. Bultitude; nor was the generic 
schoolboy ever so intelligible to us as when Master 
Bultitude became his own father. Nothing is so 
instructive as contrast. Things which are misty on 
their own plane become on another suddenly clear and 
obvious. In virtue of his very frivolity Mr. Anstey is a 
teacher, and from his romantic inventions more food for 
thought can be extracted than from a whole libraryful 
of solemnly realistic and didactic fiction. Well! 
Either of Mr. Anstey’s two powers is suitable to 
the stage. The first he used triumphantly in 
‘“The Man from Blankney’s”. During the whole 
three acts nothing at all happened. There was 
merely a group of eccentric types making conversation. 
But, from first to last, so truly rang that idiotic conver- 
sation, so exactly did it tally with our experience of 
those types as they are, or with our imagination of 
them as they must be, that the play (which was not a 
play) never for a moment palled on us. The authentic 
manner of the middle-class—not of those extreme 
wings which we call the upper-middle and the lower- 
middle, but rather of that greater, more secret body 
which may be defined as the midmost-middle—was 
revealed to us in all its nakedness; and, as the mid- 
most-middle is the one class which breeds no playgoers, 
needless to say that everyone in the audience was 
entranced. 

In ‘‘Lyre and Lancet”? Mr. Anstey has provided 
two groups of types: types of the aristocracy, types 
of the lower classes. These, however, happen to 
be not at all delightful. They do not tally with our 
experience of aristocrats and plebeians as they are, or 
with our imagination of them as they must be. Even as 
burlesques, they give us no pleasure, having no dis- 
cernible basis in fact. As figments, moreover, they are 
stale. Mr. Anstey seeks to initiate us into a house 
named Wyvern Court, above and below stairs. But 
either he has never been there, or he has been there 
blindfold. A pompous butler, dropping his aspirates ; 
a housekeeper, perpetually hoping there will not bea 
‘‘contretong”’ ; a chef proclaiming in broken English 
the glories of his art—we know them to be phantoms, 
dismal phantoms raised from the yellowing pages of 
Early- Victorian wags. Above stairs the atmosphere is 
hardly fresher. We are confronted by the haughty 
dowager so well known to usin Mr. George Edwardes’ 
musical comedies, and by the hearty squire who sees no 
harm in anyone or anything, and by the heavy dragoon 
who twists his moustache and says ‘‘ What?” at the 
close of every sentence. In somewhat closer relation 
to actuality is the nondescript young man whose 
mission in life is to wear an elaborate smoking-suit and 
say subacid things about the other people staying in 
the house. But even he belongs to at least a decade 
ago, and is no longer a profitable theme: Mr. Street, 
once and for all, wrung out of him, as ‘‘ Tubby ”, all 
the essential fun. However, the lapse of one decade 
is better than the lapse of five; and Mc. Ernest 
Lawford, as Bertie Pilliner, has proportionately the 
chance (which he takes) of shining among the other 
members of the cast. I was forgetting that there is 
one other figure which dates no further back than the 
past decade. This is the figure of a poet who has just 
published some slight but unpleasant verses ‘‘ in a little 
pink book all over silver cutlets” and is accordingly 
the talk of the town. The part is well played by 
Mr. Cosmo Stuart, who puts into it an amount of brio 
worthy of a contemporary cause, and, by making up 
as a French poet of this moment, helps us to forget 
that he is portraying an English type now obsolete. 
In the whole play these two are the only characters 
which are not quite frigid and perfunctory. Phantoms 
they are, but of men who have existed. The rest are 
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phantoms of figments which were dull even when 
they were new. I urge Mr. Anstey back to the 
portrayal of that midmost-middle-class which really 
interests him, and about which he can tell us subtle 
truths. 

The kind of puppets with which the little stage of 
the Royaity Theatre is so sadly overcrowded would be 
all very well in a rattling farce In their first form, 
5oth ‘* The Man from Blankney’s” and ‘‘Lyre and 
dancet” appeared in the pages of ‘‘ Punch”. But, 
whereas Mr. Anstey, translating his first tale to the 
stage, let the plot of it go hang, he has evidently felt 
that the plot of his second must never be lost sight of. 
Conscious of the shortcomings of his puppets, he has 
called in Mr. Kinsey Peile to preserve in dramatic form 
the farce which he himself had compassed in literary 
form. Mr. Peile has done the job quite neatly. But 
his skill is all in vain. The materials on which 
he was set to work precluded success. The farce 
invented by Mr. Anstey was not rattling ; or, rather, 
its rattle was too dry, too hollow. What could be 
drier, hollower than the sound of this? A squire tele- 
graphs for a vet’ to come and prescribe for one of his 
horses. On the same day is expected by his wife the 
poet whom I have already mentioned. The vet’ has 
Jately bred a prize bull-dog. It is named ‘‘ Andromeda”. 
The title of the poet’s volume is also ‘‘ Andromeda”. 
The vet’ arrives at the house before the poet, and is 
mistaken for him. The poet is subsequently mistaken 
for the vet’. Each is treated accordingly, and cannot 
understand why. 

I do not make the assumption that a case of mis- 
taken identity can yield no fun. ‘‘ Vice Versa”’ itself 
was founded on such a case. But in ‘‘ Vice Versa” 
the two mistaken characters were conscious of the 
mistake, and the greater part of the fun was in the 
frantic endeavours of the one character to reveal him- 
self, and in the stolid pleasure which the other took in 
continuing the mystification. Here the fun is chiefly 
the fun of verbal cross-purposes. The vet’ is asked 
when the next edition of ‘‘ Andromeda” may be 
expected; the poet is asked if he has a horse of his 
own, and replies that he has one which soars on wings 
to the empyrean; and so on, and so on, endlessly. Of 
course, as in ‘‘ Vice Versa”, there is the fun that 
comes of one character being treated with greater 
deference than he is used to, and the other with 
Jess. But in ‘* Vice Versa” there was the strong 
contrast between what is expected by an elderly parent 
and what is expected by a brat of a boy ata private 
school. Here the difference is merely between a 
third-rate poet and a first-rate vet’. The fun is 
accordingly moderate. And it is quite a relief when 
the authors, failing in further invention, cause their 
characters to dance the lancers and have done 
with it. 

Next time, let Mr. Anstey rely again on himself, and 
not on Mr. Kinsey Peile and the Jancers. Let him lend 
again to dramaturgy his true talent. ‘‘ Rubbish may 
be shot here” is too often the motto that haunts a 
clever writer who comes to the threshold of the theatre. 
To shoot that rubbish is for him not even commercially 
remunerative. No dramatist who does less than his 
best can hope to thrive. The rubbish that succeeds 
is always that of rubbishy writers. Two demons con- 
front the clever writer who gives himself to theatrical 
work. The one demonis there to prevent his best work 
from being appreciated, the other to prevent his second- 
best work from being appreciated. The one demon occa- 
sionally relents: did it not relent over ‘* The Man from 
Blankney’s”’? The other is always inexorable. 


Max. 





THE PELICAN AND BRITISH EMPIRE LIFE 


OFFICES. 
is officially announced that the Pelican and British 
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I Empire Life Offices will amalgamate, provided the 
necessary consent is obtained from the policy-holders 
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of the British Empire and the shareholders of the 
Pelican. This consent will doubtless be very willingly 
given, Since the fusion of the two companies presents 
advantages to the policy-holders of the British Empire 
and to the shareholders of the Pelican. 

Inasmuch as the Pelican is a proprietary company 
and the British Empire is a mutual office the amalgama- 
tion takes the form of the British Empire being taken 
over by the Pelican; but as the manager of the British 
Empire is to become the manager of the future Pelican 
and British Empire Life Office, while the manager 
of the Pelican becomes a director of the new company, it 
is perhaps more likely that the policy for the future will 
resemble more closely that of the company which is 
taken over than that. of the office which is nomin- 
ally the purchaser. The success of an insurance com- 
pany very largely depends upon the capacity and energy 
of its manager, and in this respect the combined offices 
are fortunate in obtaining the services of Mr. G. H. 
Ryan. Itis not unkind to the British Empire to say 
that its career in the remote past has not been invari- 
ably successful, and failures or mistakes in the past are 
in the case of a life assurance company a terrible handi- 
cap to success, but in spite of this the British Empire 
under its present management has made remarkable 
progress, not only in magnitude but in the still more 
important. features of much stronger reserves, economy 
in expenditure, and improvement in bonus results and 
bonus prospects. The energy and the enterprise with 
which it has been directed have accomplished much in 
the face of many difficulties. 

The Pelican, on the other hand, has possessed the 
highest of reputations ever since its formation more 
than a century ago but has perhaps lacked the vigour 
of management necessary to take full advantage, not 
only of its reputation, but of its valuable connexion. 
The combined offices will, therefore, start on their 
career with a great reputation and a capable energy 
of control which places prosperity and success beyond 
question. 

The terms agreed upon provide that the existing 
business of the British Empire shall be managed at a 
fixed expenditure of 10 percent. of the premium income, 
thus effecting a large saving of which the holders of 
existing policies will reap the benefit in the form of 
increased bonuses. The funds of the British Empire are 
to be held as a separate trust, so that their profit from 
interest will be unaffected by the amalgamation. They 
receive the additional, though unnecessary security of 
the Pelican share capital. Their policies will still 
participate on the mutual plan, so that while receiving 
certain substantial benefits they are not adversely 
affected in any single detail. 

It is not improbable that existing policy-holders of 
the Pelican may find their future bonuses larger than 
before, but whether this be so or not they will un- 
doubtedly have the satisfaction of belonging to a 
company of greater importance than the Pelican was 
by itself. The shareholders of the latter office, by 
securing the connexions of the British Empire, and by 
the increased business that is sure to come, both from 
greater energy in the management, and from the 
larger magnitude of the company, should undoubtedly 
experience an increase in dividends. The fusion, there- 
fore, benefits all those at present concerned in either 
company. 

With regard to the future the combined offices will 
possess many advantages and offer many attractions 
which neither office by itself could show. When 
magnitude is accompanied by merit there are un- 
doubted advantages in magnitude, and the numerous 
amalgamations which have taken place in recent years 
seem to render it more than ever advisable for com- 
panies of moderate siz2 to become, by amalgamation, 
larger and more important offices. One very practical 
advantage likely to result is that the system of 
branches throughout the country can be worked to 
much greater advantage by a large company than by 
a small. The management of the Pelican and the 
British Empire will know full well how to use to the 
best advantage the benefits which a singularly well- 
selected combination will bring about. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE HUSTLING AWAY OF JAMES II. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 
9g November, 1902. 


Str,—Your correspondent ‘‘F. C. H.” is not quite 
correct as to his facts. 

The statue referred to by Evelyn in connexion with 
the name of Tobias Rustat was one not of James II. 
but of Charles I. or I]. and mention is made of it in 
the diary under date 24 July 1680, not 31 December 
1686. It was an equestrian statue by Gibbons ‘‘ cast 
in copper and set on a rich pedestal of white marble”’. 

Can ‘“*F. C. H.” be confusing the statue of Charles I. 
at Charing Cross with that of James II. at Whitehall ? 

Your obedient servant, 


Cow. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


**2 Worsley Road, Hampstead, 13 November, 1902. 


Str,—May I endorse the protest of your corre- 
spondent last week that the recumbent statue of 
James II. may not be replaced on its former pedestal 
but set up in some situation where it will be less 
hopelessly out of keeping with its surroundings? In 
its previous incongruous position it irresistibly re- 
minded one of the daughter of Zion in a garden of 
cucumbers, or a derelict Priapus|that had outlived its 
function of overawing the Whitehall sparrows. 

Yours faithfully, 
CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 


THE PRICE OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
King’s College, Cambridge, 15 November, 1902. 


Str,—In your interesting article of to-day on ‘‘ The 
Price of Assistant Masters” you say that ‘‘at Cam- 
bridge the arrangements made for training secondary 
teachers have so far been for women”. This is not 
quite accurate. We have had a secondary training 
college for men in operation for four years, and [ 
venture to send you a copy of our regulations and of 
the journal which is common to that and the primary 
department. 

Believe me yours faithfully, 
OscaR BROWNING. 


[We are obliged to Mr. Oscar Browning for calling 
attention to the oversight, which we regret.—Ep. S.R. | 


THE KENYON-SLANEY AMENDMENT AND 
; THE EXPLANATION. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
18 November, 1902. 


Sir,—Wise as the serpent, harmless as the fox the 
Government shows itself in that bait to tempt the 
Bishops :—the ‘‘ explanation”? concerning the Kenyon- 
Slaney Amendment. Bishops may not see this; those 
who will have the music of the parish troubles conse- 
quent to face, I fancy, will. Even at the best no bishop 
distant from villages which seldom or never see him 
has any chance against the uneducated lay village bully 
who can always control his peers. The explanation and 
the amendment ought to rankle also in the hearts of 
English Churchmen, because the amendment is as unfair 
to the Roman, the Nonconformist, and the Jew as it is to 
their own Church, and the explanation is simply vicious 
in its onesidedness, 

Lord Hugh Cecil’s position seems quite right. Let 
him fight on. I think there will be those who will 
follow if he does.—Yours faithfully, 

A Country VICAR. 











GREEK AT OXFORD. 
To the Editor of the SAtruRDAY REVIEW. 


The College, Lurgan, 16 November. 

Sir,—In the reports which I have seen of the recent 
debate at Oxford on compulsory Greek at Responsions, 
no allusion was made to the disabilities under which 
classical candidates labour in being compelled to take 
mathematics. And yet in my own Oxford experience 
IT have known classical men of good ability sorely 
hampered by the mathematics required at Responsions, 
and compelled to give up the University rather than 
mar their future by continued trials to pass. 

As to the educational value of Responsions mathe- 
matics, one can safely say that it is still less than that 
of the Greek. If, then, we are to relieve the mathe- 
matical or science man of Greek at Responsions, we must 
in justice relieve the classical man of his mathematics. 

Yours, &c. 
JAMES CoWAN. 


PLAINSONG FOR ENGLISH WORDS. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


15 November, 1902. 
Sir,—With reference to the remarks by J. F. R. in 
to-day’s issue of SATURDAY Review I wish that when 
J. F. R. dogmatises in this manner upon the suitability 
of plainsong for English words, he would give his 
reasons. It is not a matter of theory but of practice, 
and unless he has formed his judgment after hearing 
plainsong sung as it is done, for instance, at S. John’s, 
Cowley, his judgment cannot be worth much. If he 
has only judged from hearing it in churches which 
the Solesmes revival has not reached, he has not the 
material for drawing a sound conclusion. I can only 
say that as a matter of practical experience other 
people do not find plainsong unsuited to English 

words. Yours truly, 
Ee.G., Py WYATT. 


OLDER EDINBURGH. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Northern Club, Edinburgh, 
18 November, 1902. 
Str,—In your article of 15 November on ‘‘ Older 
Edinburgh” it is stated that ‘‘ The 470 ministers who 
had followed Dr. Chalmers from the Assembly Hall on 
the Castle Hill to” &c. May I be allowed to correct 
this? The assembly from which Dr. Chalmers and the 
“470” broke off was held in S. Andrew’s Church, George 
Street—the actual numbers were 193, of whom about 
123 were ministers and about 70 elders—the total 
number of ministers who left the Scottish Establish- 
ment was 481, but only a proportion of these sat in the 
Assembly. I am, yours faithfully, 
R. J. Hunter. 


BAD LANGUAGE. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


The Weir Cottage, Ludlow, 17 November. 

S1r,—Since a long time I have understood the word 
“bloody” to be nothing more than a corruption. of 
‘‘By our Lady!” It seems a more likely derivation 
than the one ingeniously suggested by Mr. Upward. 
Speaking as a woman whose profession has taken her 
among all three of the great classes which go to the 
making of English national life, I have not found the 
bad language of the lower class more painful than other 
little habits which they indulge in whether in our streets 
or lanes. 

But Plato’s mythus of the three metals needs more 
remembering. 

‘* All ye in the city, therefore, are brothers, but God 
when he made you, mixed gold in the generation of 
some, and silver in others; and inthe husbandmen and 
all other handicraftsmen iron and brass.” This would 
help us to forbear from quarrelling with the coarser 
metal, which, though sterling meta! of its kind, is 
coarser after all. Yours truly, 

DoroTuy. OSBORN. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE RENAISSANCE. 
‘“The Cambridge Modern History. Vol. I.: The 
Renaissance.” Cambridge: at the University 
Press. 1902. 16s. net. 


Be two epochs round which the interest of historian 

and student chiefly centres to-day are without 
doubt the early Principate of Rome and the Renaissance 
and Reformation. The former implies the conscious 
surrender and resignation of power, the end of the 
‘‘ State of War”, as Hobbes would say. The second 
is the challenge of a revived individualism against 
this principle of authority long dominant. Between there 
stretches an interval of fifteen hundred years, a period 
of tutelage and apprenticeship. For the fatigued civili- 
sation of the Mediterranean the mild suzerainty and 
protection of the Empire sufficed; for the barbarian 
settlers the spiritual coercion of the Church. Both 
institutions claimed to cover, to explain, to regu- 
late, the whole of human life ; though the latter main- 
tained far higher pretensions to close and minute super- 
vision. The movement towards emancipation began 
early and was confined to the region of dogma and 
speculation. For beneath the two unities of medieval 
Christendom, Empire and Papacy (in theory supreme), 
there seethed a turbulent liberty in practice, which 
amply satisfied the adventurous or seditious propen- 
sities of the average man. Thus the earlier reconquest 
of the independent spirit restricted its demands to the 
sphere of reason ; gradually withdrew from the dictation 
of infallible authority the principles of morals and the 
doctrines of the faith; set up private judgment as the 
final court of appeai; and issued after a long and some- 
times unsuspected rivalry in a complete Teutonic inde- 
pendence, of conscience or of scientific research. The 
spiritual pedigree of Luther comprises such widely 
different characters as Abelard, Occam, S. Thomas 
and the Schoolmen, the Abbot Joachim, Eckhart and 
the German mystics; and all the revolt of human 
intellectualism would have failed against the ‘‘ impreg- 
nable rock” of Rome, had not its own defenders under- 
mined it; for the entire task of the scholastics was 
to supersede the external edict of authority by the cold 
light of an abstract ratiocination, and to refer ulti- 
mately to the sanction of pure reason for the validity 
of Church dogma. Now with a deepening sense of the 
value and the pathos of individual life comes a reaction 
in favour of practical against theoretic reason. And 
to Luther, it is not the speculative intellect that is set 
free, but the conscience; not the universal rules of 
logic, but the particular and the concrete ; the needs of 
the practical life, the emotions of the heart. 

The current of emancipation with its varied tribu- 
taries of independent rationalism, pagan averroism, 
scholastic acumen, and mystic piety, owed nota little 
besides to that stirring of dry bones which we call the 
Renaissance. The movement of revived scholarship 
and humanism was at first entirely free from any obvious 
or intentional conflict with dogma or authority. 
The Renaissance was merely the reopening of the 
closed door of secular history and literature; it had no 
necessary connexion with scepticism or defiance. Yet 
in the crowning of Petrarch on the Capitol, and in the 
tribunate of Rienzi, we note the symbol of the new 
autonomy, claimed first for thought, and then for 
political development. It was impossible to avoid a 
rupture. On the one hand a growing tendency to verify 
traditional knowledge by induction; on the other, a 
rising admiration for the art, the letters, the characters, 
the institutions of an antiquity, which had owed no 
allegiance to the corrupt or ineffective universals of 


Pope and Emperor ; which was independent of 
Revelation and yet in great measure ethically 
superior to the practice of Christendom. What 


is curious and significant is the length of time 
before this political freedom was achieved; how ex- 
clusively the battle raged around the sole question of 
intellectual liberty. In fact the revival of learning, the 
sophistic sense of subjective worth, the adventurous 
curiosity in all departments of knowledge and discovery, 
he untrammelled audacity of unbelief or social intrigue 








—led at once and of necessity to the centralised auto- 
cracy of the sixteenth century. The successful rebels 
merely substituted one master for another; and the 
State, conscious of a universal aim, subordinating the 
citizen to a common welfare, ending the feuds of civic 
rivalry and aristocratic particularism—presses heavily 
on individual liberty, and avenges (illogically enough) 
its dethroned and hated rival the Church. The 
Renaissance, with all its atomism and empty parade 
of republicanism or the dominion of talent, ends 
abruptly in political slavery. In Machiavelli, in 
Hobbes, a hundred and fifty years later, we see the 
scientific justification from the needs of Italy or the 
needs of man of the modern State, fully equipped and 
all-embracing. Again was needed an_ intellectual 
movement to overthrow the new tyrant, and the French 
Illumination culminates in the Revolution without 
disturbing the omnipotence of the State, or achieving 
its end in securing independence or detachment of 
individual life. And the real problem to-day is not the 
precise form of government (which is immaterial), but 
the limits of State interference, the careful balance of 
the ‘‘rights of man” and the necessities of national 
welfare. What answer can we give to the question 
Shall government be entrusted to the expert or the 
amateur ? 

In the wide enrichment and variegation of personal 
life in this period, in the casting off of rusty shackles 
and empty pedantries, the main historic interest 
attaches to the consolidation of this new power—the 
power of the State. The present volume, first in Lord 
Acton’s projected series, is occupied entirely with this 
development. Every chapter seems half unconsciously 
to lead up to this. The medizval monarch depending 
on precarious ‘‘ domain” and occasional ‘‘ aids” for the 
cost of administration, for war on doubtful levies among 
reluctant vassals, merely ‘‘ first among his peers’, and 
exercising direct authority only over his own tenants 
and the great lords; this figure, superseding itself, 
(as Hegel quaintly says) passes away to give 
place to the modern Sovereign, ‘‘throned in majestic 
isolation and impartiality” in immediate relation to 
every subject, and supported by a standing army and 
an annual revenue. Others will no doubt accord- 
ing to their temper find here valuable material for 
realising the domestic, social, literary, intellectual side 
of European life in the fifteenth century. But the 
historic critic must fix his eyes in the main upon 
political development. As the commercial ‘‘ knights” 
of Rome, superseding an incompetent senate in all but 
the insignia of office, called in the strong hand in 
the interests of order—as the literary talent of the 
Augustan age warmed itself before a genial central 
fire of personified statecraft—so mercantile expan- 
sion and intensified intellectual life welcomed the 
sovereigns of consolidation, Ferdinand and Charles in 
Spain, Lewis XI. in France and the Tudors in England. 
The chief interest of the individual life was not 
enterprise of knight errantry but a burgher’s security ; 
the chief aim of the State, to police and to centralise. A 
national instinct supplants a mere civic patriotism, and 
the industrial order and municipal and trade prosperity 
found a ready champion and sympathiser in the monarch. 
He lost the selfish egoism of a Machiavellian ‘‘ Prince” 
in the wider interests of national policy, in the high con- 
sciousness of his representative mission. Lewis XIV. 
may indeed arrogantly exclaim ‘‘l’état c’est moi” but 
the converse is equally true that he has merged his 
private aims in the public welfare, and has identified his 
own with the public good. At present the only sense is 
gratitude for deliverance from many masters; the evils 
of centralisation, stagnation, tutelage, soulless automa- 
tism, corrupt bureaucracy, failure in emergency, have 
not yet become prominent. Clearly for France, in a 
lesser degree for England also and for Spain, monarchy 
was the ‘‘sole hope” of safety. Not that a personal 
sovereign is essential to the scheme either of Machiavelli 
or of Hobbes, or indeed to modern socialism ; but because 
at that period the rule of one representative of the 
national will seemed infinitely preferable to a languid or 
turbulent Parliamentarism ; and because a popular man- 
date will always be best embodied in an individual to 
the end of time. A ‘Committee of Public Safety ”, an 
annual Parliament, can dissolve into component atoms 
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and is in the last resort irresponsible and unrepresenta- 
tive. This era sees not only the curbing of chivalrous 
license, but at the same time the extinction of so-called 
popular liberties. 

The plan of the work is admirable; ‘‘a series of 
monographs ”, as Bishop Creighton calls it, by experts, 
in a connected order, but not from a rigid standpoint. 
‘Footnotes are deliberately excluded”; and there are 
few quotations from original sources. It cannot be 
denied that the result of this communistic labour is 
excellent. There is a sense of completeness and in- 
dependence in each section ; and the effect on the reader’s 
mind is clear and distinct ; a due proportion and co- 
ordination of the parts emphasises the main outlines ; 
and an extensive if not exhaustive bibliography directs 
the student who is still unsatisfied from the general 
survey of the text to the particular bye-paths of research. 
For such a method of recording history there is much 
to be said. The average reader has no leisure to verify 
quotations ; nor to sift the material of contemporary 
annalists. In his own department we must trust 
the specialist, both as to dates and facts, as well as 
for interpretation of characters and ztiology of events. 
A series of such essays, only loosely connected, is the 
best introduction to closer work, because itis only after 
a comprehensive glance at a whole period that the 
reader gets a clue to special threads. Some pages are 
filled with dates and names, a perfect mine of accurate 
information; others are philosophical and reflective; 
and yet there is no incompatibility between the two 
kinds, nor are we obliged (as in Gibbon) to seek the 
really salient details of value in the margin, while 
reading with unconvinced delight his glittering 
generalisations in the text above. Studious fairness 
is aimed at and obtained; though perhaps we may 
wonder at Dr. Barry’s prejudice against Occam, ‘‘a 
system sensuous and sceptic”, or his sacrifice of 
Alexander VI. and Julius II. as scapegoats, while ex- 
tolling the general morality of the clergy. (It is 
noticeable indeed that a Protestant writer earlier in the 
volume is scrupulously just to the Renaissance pontiffs. ) 
The general level of literature style and arrangement is a 
high one; the single exception, we regret to say, is the 
astonishing essay on the Tudors by Dr. James Gairdner, 
written in the manner of a school exercise, a dull com- 
pilation and quite unworthy of the rest of the volume. 
Both Mr. Payne’s essays on the ‘‘ Discoveries” are 
good, sound, clear, practical; and Professor Bury 
does full justice to the equitable administration and 
warlike vigour of the Ottomans in that self-restrained 
style of his which seems to shrink from emphasis or 
adornment. Italy, the prominent subject, is treated 
by Mr. Leathes as to her French invaders, and his 
clear narrative of a complicated period is diversi- 
fied by acute remarks on the change from medieval 
to modern ideas—by Mr. Armstrong on Savonarola, 
—a graphic and telling essay we would not willingly 
miss, but to our mind occupying a disproportionate 
space for such a transient phase of revivalism; by Mr. 
Burd on Machiavelli, a thoroughly trustworthy record 
of the life, and (more difficult task) of the views of this 
earliest theorist of the modern State; by Dr. Garnett 
on the Papal rule and its grand revival of territorial 
sovereignty at the beginning of the sixteenth century ; 
by Dr. Horatio Brown on Venice—an excellent piece of 
clear history and sympathetic criticism ; by Sir R. Jebb 
on the Renaissance movement generally, where, without 
much pretension to original treatment of a familiar 
topic, the development of the literary revival is well 
‘set out. Two general essays, from the liberal Catholic 
and the Protestant side, conclude the volume; in the 
former we are advised of the many wholesome 
features of the Church even under the thraldom 
of Ultramontanism; and we cordially agree with 
the latter essay in the statement that the Reformation 
was due far more to civil and social causes than to 
purely doctrinal disputes. ‘‘The motives” (says Mr. 
Lea) ‘both remote and proximate which led to the 
Lutheran revolt were largely secular rather than 
spiritual”. There remains Mr. Tout’s admirable appre- 
ciation of Germany, and of Maximilian’s character and 
career ; the very brief but really striking essay by Dr. 
Emil Reich on the Eastern Kingdoms of Europe, where 
with odd yet significant contrariety the reverse is seen 
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of Western consolidation, and the looseness of feudal 
organisation supersedes a once homogeneous unity. 
Both essays on the unification of Spain and France are 
good; and Dr. Ward tells us of the marvellously 
sudden fall of Burgundy, at one time perhaps the 
strongest and wealthiest of all Western States, and the 
complications in Spain and the Netherlands which 
resulted. By far the most scope for original treatment 
is given to Dr. Cunningham in the essay on ‘‘ Economic 
Change” which is a very valuable contribution from 
the social side to a proper understanding of this age of 
transition. 

Covering a field so vast and dealing with every side 
in a period singularly rich in contrasts, anachronisms 
and forecasts, this work will certainly arouse in detail 
many criticisms on special points. But in a general 
review it may be allowed to give unstinted praise to the 
scope, plan, and execution. With one remarkable 
exception (not flattering to our national vanity) the 
volume of essays before us, detached yet co-ordinated, 
forms the fairest and the most trustworthy guide in 
passing from medizvalism to modern society,—from 
the ‘concrete Monism” of the idealist Church-State 
to that essential Dualism which is characteristic of our 
life and thought to-day. 











RICHARDSON THE OBSOLESCENT. 
‘Samuel Richardson.” By Austin Dobson. English 
Men of Letters. London: Macmillan. 1902. 


2s, net. 


R. AUSTIN DOBSON has written as charming a 
biography of the little printer of Salisbury Court, 
who wrote ‘‘ Pamela”, ‘‘ Clarissa’? and ‘Sir Charles 
Grandison”’, as the lover of literary gossip could desire. 
Every page of it abounds in facile references to the 
society, the literature, and the places famous for their 
traditions of great or notorious personages, of a period 
which is more redolent of personalities than any other 
period of our social or literary history. Mr. Dobson 
has sketched a large gallery of exquisite little portraits 
of men and women, and especially of women, who 
are personally far and away more attractive than 
Richardson himself ; who was perhaps the most unin- 
teresting genius that ever raised the puzzling question 
of the difference between genius and mediocrity. Most 
people would have as little patience to read Richardson’s 
voluminous, nay prodigious, mass of correspondence as 
they would have in reading his nearly obsolete novels ; 
but Mr. Dobson has concealed the nakedness of his 
hero by wrapping him round with an attendant cloud of 
the subsidiary characters his correspondents. This is 
the real interest of the book; for Richardson does not 
attract us, as do the other great men. of his time, 
by the force of his own personality. Richardson incar- 
nated himself in his three famous books and there is very 
little of the soul of him to be discovered elsewhere. Not 
one of his famous contemporaries but was intellectually 
his superior,'and yet the most virile of the men submitted 
themselves to the spell of his peculiar powers equally 
with the sentimental women whose mental powers and 
education were hardly on a lower level than his own. 
Mr. Dobson does not philosophise much on the sources 
of Richardson’s influence. He does not explain to 
us why such books as this particular triad should 
have come at the opportune moment to take all minds 
and hearts by storm as they did. Perhaps all the 
secret is that they were the first domestic novels, and 
Richardson not being equipped for what most writers 
of that time would have deemed higher flights, and 
being by nature a teller of stories, as appears from an 
anecdote of his boyhood, just hit upon what every- 
body’s heart was open to receive. But why the 
popular heart should have been open at that par- 
ticular time is a mystery which Mr. Dobson has 
not explained. Why was it that Richardson’s 
sentiment was so rapturously welcomed and yet 
we consider it maudlin; and his moralities received 
as a new evangel, while we regard them as twaddling, 
and are no more enthusiastic about them than we are 
about the proverbs of Martin Tupper ? 


Mr. Dobson tells the story from the outside. It was 
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so; everybody was agreed that Richardson was a great | 
man and a great writer ; and that being admitted Mr. 
Dobson gratifies us with everything we like to hear about 
the man whose greatness admits of no doubt. Wethen 
get the circle around him ; and if the hero personally is 
rather commonplace yet the circle makes amend; and 
as Swift was said to be able to write about a broomstick 
so Mr. Dobson only needs some fixed point in the 
eighteenth century to start from, and the result is 
bound to be all that the lover of literary gossip delights 
in, That is far better than reading the original pro- 
ductions of the great man himself who had not only 
‘‘longueurs and langueurs” for the readers of his own 
day but is one continuous longueur and langueur for the 
readers of the present day with whose subjects they are 
wholly unsympathetic, and for whom his thoughts and 
his style have no attraction. Attempts have been made 
in almost all the countries where Richardson has had a 
vogue to compress the novels into readable length, but 
it has always been found that if readers could not 
tolerate the sentimentality and the moralities they 
would, as Dr. Johnson said, be so much fretted that 
they would hang themselves. Mr. Dobson describes 
the readers who will care for Richardson in the future. 
His popularity with the public of the circulating library 
is never likely to revive again. ‘ His popularity is 
certain with the few—with those who like Horace 
Walpole, either read what ‘nobody else does, or like 
Edward FitzGerald and Dr. Jowett, read only what 
takes their fancy. He must always find readers, too, 
With the students of literature. He was the pioneer of 
a new movement: the first certificated practitioner of 
sentiment: the English Columbus of the analytical 
novel of ordinary life.” He has fallen into the hands 
of specialists, as other classics have done, and new 
editions for the public are hopeless. 

Why we can no longer tolerate the sentimentality and 
the moralities is the main question about Richardson, 
because the answer explains the immense influence he | 
had over his readers not only in England but in other 
countries, where he had an influence which no other 
English writer of imaginative literature had obtained 
before or has had since. The sex question was in one of 
its perennial crises, and women’s thoughts were stirring 
in many ways. They were restlessly trying to under- 
stand themselves as to their social position, their 
privileges and disabilities, and they were wanting 
someone to explain their emotions and thoughts, 
their hearts and their minds to their own selves. They 
were trying to find themselves, and if they did not 
aspire to the same things that the women of later 
emancipation movements have aimed at, they were 
longing for a vocation, as may be seen from the number 
of would-be literary women, pathetically ineffectual, who 
were treated to much the same kind of contempt as a 
species, which woman as genus received from men in 
most of the relations of life when she was not in the 
kitchen. The abductions, seductions, and the various 
kinds of persecutions and tyrannies of the male sex over 
the female, which form the staple of eighteenth-century 
romances, as they do of Richardson’s, would only have 
been possible in a society where woman had not yet 
attained the primary right of human beings not to be 
insulted and essentially despised; no matter with what 
formulas of conventional gallantry the fact might be 
disguised. If Richardson did not create wonderful 
women, as Shakespeare had done, he was the first 
vriter who had interpreted for the women of ordinary 
life the innermost emotions, desires and thoughts of | 
their hearts. He gave them a language; and with the 
ardent and extravagant enthusiasm of their sex for the 
man, be he preacher or writer, who can think and feel 
with them without going beyond their own range of 
thought and feeling, they repaid his interest in them a 
thousandfold. Men could not be indifferent when the 
women were in a high state of excitement; and they 
learned many things about women from Richardson of 
which they had no conception and about which they 
had not troubled themselves to think: so that they | 
Were soon as loud as the women in their laudation of 
him as the master of the human heart. the master who 
must be placed alongside ‘‘ Moses, Homer, Euripides 
and Sophocles ” according to the colossal Eloge, as Mr. 
Dobson calls it, of Diderot. 





Richardson exhausted this chapter in woman’s 
history ; and the woman’s emancipation movement has 
passed into phases with which no one would have been 
more horrified than Richardson himself. As he was 
the most feminine of men writers he had that cha- 
racteristic of the majority of women, who are always 
eager to address their sex in similar language to 
that addressed to a young lady by Richardson ‘i 
have been particularly offended, let me tell you, my 
Dear at your new Riding Habit, which is made so 
extravagantly in the Mode, that one cannot easily 
distinguish your Sex by it. For you neither look like 
a modest Girl in it nor an agreeable Boy”. There has 
been sufficient and to spare of psychological analysis 
of women on other lines than those cultivated by 
Richardson, and it has relation to many more develop- 
ments of the sex question than anything he dreamed of. 
His analysis is now as hopelessly irrelevant as his 
machinery of the tyrannical father, the abducted heiress, 
and the imprisoned virgin, and women no longer recog- 
nise themselves either outwardly or inwardly in the 
pages of Richardson. It is not merely their length that 
forbids the reading of his ‘‘ pedestrian pages”. They 
have lost their interest because they never had the 
qualities of the literature that outlasts the eulogies of 
contemporaries. Richardson is part of the history of a 
social and literary phase; and that is why the proper 
place to study him is in Mr. Dobson’s rather than in his 
own pages. 


‘‘The Exemplary Novels of Cervantes.” Edited by 
James Fitzmaurice-Kelly. Translated by N. Mac- 
Ess an age when so many novels are far from being 
exemplary (we think we write with the pen of men 
notice tales which their author evidently thought 
‘were writ to do us good”. Cervantes makes one 
the yet unpublished ‘‘ Exemplary Novels”, remark, 
“‘ensefian con sus exemplos 4 huyr vicios y seguir 
demand? Now to be moral and to write with ‘‘a 
good purpose” is the aim of everyone who writes for 
of art for art are not for us. We think we do 
not overstate the case in hinting that the mere fact of 
against a writer in the English press. The public, like 
an honest truffle dog, unerringly unearths all that is 
unbiassed and quite sober writers upon art into the 
gallery at Madrid, and if no previous Whistlerian 
once rush to Murillo with delight, and look at Goya 
and Velasquez with disgust. One they can understand 
deavour to depict us life after the fashion that they 
saw it, are quite impossible to understand. In fact, 
individual point of view, and never see a horse or 
cow with our own eyes, but through the spectacles of 
us by a natural transition to the translation of Cervantes’ 
tales, 
the writer was the best judge of the exact number of 
them—and he says in his ‘‘ Letter Dedicatory” ‘se le 
ago, so to speak, put a literary girdle round the world. 
The quidnuncs—and literature has to the full as many 
twelve thirteen. Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly in his monu- 
mental preface notes this matter with much humour, 
and that the public who may forgive a wit, partly 
because he is not in the main within the compass of 
light metal, and capable of cracking jokes on serious 
themes, such as the income tax. Still it is matter of 


EXEMPLARY CERVANTES. 
Coll. Glasgow: Gowans and Gray. 1902. 

and angels on this occasion) it is pleasant to have to 
of the characters in ‘‘Don Quixote”, speaking of 
virtudes”. What more can the most rigid moralist 
the ‘‘ millions of the Anglo-Saxon race”. Theories 
having style (except of course a bad style) militates 
bad, and sets it on a pinnacle to praise. Turn quite 
poison has been injected in their brains, they will at 
because of his convention, but the others who en- 
in our own heart of hearts, we do not suffer any 
Landseer, Sidney Cooper, or of Binks. Which brings 

These twelve tales, for even critics might allow that 
envi0, como quien dice nada, doce cuentos ”—have long 
of them as she needs—have often tried to make the 
forgetting that humour is a sure passport to distrust, 
their minds, never forget a humorist, and think him 
congratulation to the Britannic world of letters that we 
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have someone who can hold his own in Spanish litera- 
ture with the French and German scholars, who have 
made Spanish particularly their own tield. This Mr. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly can clearly do, not in the admirable 
manner set forth by academic cliques, consisting of dis- 
paragement of others’ work and an amount of costive- 
ness in the production of anything off their own bats 
which honours their discretion, but by a solid piece of 
literary criticism such as the introduction to the present 
work. Much does the present generation owe to 
writers such as Mr. Kelly who have preserved for us 
the kindly touches prevalent in Spain in the sixteenth 
century between the various writers, for thus we see 
that the known charity and toleration which we discern 
to-day in literary circles is inherited, and that a gentle 
spirit, once fairly fledged, wings its sweet course through 
Grub Street for all time. 

On p. xxv, Note 4, it ‘thus appears that the 
chronicler Francisco de Arino sets down that being 
in a church be saw Cervantes, and describes him as 
‘‘un poeta fanfarrén”’, in the same kindly way that 
poets of to-day review each other’s sempiternal works. 
Cervantes certainly was an unlucky poet, and had the 
itch of wishing to write poor verse, having the power 
to write the finest prose; but still Liston is said to have 
been persuaded that his forte was tragedy, and we can 
forgive much halting verse to the lame hand that wrote 
the noble preface to the ‘‘ Exemplarys”. Where in the 
course of literature can one hope to find a finer picture 
painted with a pen than that Cervantes painted of him- 
self? ‘‘Este que veis aqui de rostro aguilefio, de 
cabello castaho, frente lisa, y desembarazada, de 
alegres ojos, y de nariz corva, aunque bien propor- 
cionada, las barbas de plata, que no ha veinte afios 
que fueron de oro, &c.”” The portrait is so lifelike and 
so true to those we have of him that the ‘lector 
amantisimo” need not regret the picture by ‘el 
famoso Don Juan de Jauregui” to which Cervantes 
alludes, before he takes his pen in hand to paint. In 
the translation of the preface Mr. MacColl appears 
more happy than in the actual tales, which though in 
the main carefully rendered yet give the impression of 


being done by one not conversant with Spanish except | 


in books. On several occasions things are left quite 
without elucidation, with the result that the idea 


remains upon an English reader’s mind that Cervantes | 


must on occasion either have been a fool, or else that 
his literary gifts were intermittent, and not always at 
command. In ‘“‘The Dog’s Colloquy” which we 
submit would have looked better as ‘‘Colloquy of 
the Dogs”, the following passage thus appears : 
“At this moment the owner of the flock came up, 
riding a silver-grey mare with short stirrups, &c.” 
The phrase ‘‘with short stirrups” in this instance 
means nothing at all to the ‘* lector amantisimo ingles”. 
Why should Cervantes have set down that the man 
rode with short rather than with long stirrups? Neither 
detail is essential to the descriptions in which Cervantes 
excelled. Further on he says (of the same man) that he 
carried a lance and buckler ‘‘so that he resembled a 
coastguard rather than a flockmaster”. This at once 
gives the note, for evidently even in the time of 
Cervantes, men in Spain did not ride round their flocks 
armed with swords and bucklers. 

Cervantes wrote “‘Ilegé 4 este instante el sefor del 
ganado sobre una yegua ruciaa la gineta”. To trans- 
late ‘a la gineta” by ‘‘ with short stirrups” is to do 
the reader an injustice. In the saddle known as ‘4 la 
gineta”’ most certainly the stirrups used were short, for 
with few alterations it is the saddle used throughout 
North Africa to-day. To ride ‘‘a la gineta” was to 
ride in the high-cantled saddle of the Moors, with the 
flat Arab stirrup-irons, which necessarily were worn 
short, as, being: so heavy, when used long they are apt to 
wound the horse if lost in galloping. The other way of 
riding amongst medizval Spaniards was known as 
‘“‘4 la brida”, and the seat was that adopted by the 
Mexicans and cowboys of to-day. A man who rode 
well in both styles was known as “‘ ginete en ambas 
sillas’’ and it was thought so worthy of remark, that 


not infrequently it was recorded on the tombstone of a | 


knight. 
We know from personal experience how hard it is to 
acquire the art ‘4 la gineta”, after having been accus- 





tomed to long stirrups all one’s life. Little archaisms, 
as ‘‘buck-basket ” for washing basket, do not seem to 
get us any further into the atmosphere of Seville in the 
time in which Cervantes wrote. In fact nothing is 
foolisher than to suppose that language which is out of 
date in any way gives ‘‘ancient” colour to a book. 
Apart from one or two coxcombries of this sort, and a 
certain air of unfamiliarity with the language of the 
original, the translation is well and carefully done, and 
gives the spirit of the Spanish as well perhaps as it is 
possible to be rendered into a foreign tongue. The 
proverbs in especial, of which Cervantes had a goodly 
store, are well expressed in English, and still retain 
some of their Attic salt, and the bad verses of which 
Cervantes was so fond are no whit poorer than in their 
native dress. Especially we congratulate Mr. MacColl 
on his faithful translation of certain passages, quite 
harmless in themselves, but Biblically outspoken in 
their clean simplicity. Noone is forced to translate a 
book, but when it is translated no one has a right to 
expurgate, especially when no expurgation is needed. 
It is a pity that the admirable preface should be 
entombed in print so nearly microscopical as to be 
almost impossible to read, but then the book is an 
attempt to place good literature at a moderate price 
before a public which delights to pay high prices for 
Corelli, Caine and Stephen Phillips. 








MR. KRUGER AT A FANCY PRICE. 
‘*The Memoirs of Paul Kruger, Four Times President 
of the South African Republic.” Told by Himself. 
London: Unwin. 1902. 32s. 
[2 this book had been a faithful record of the mental 
phases of the most remarkable and in some re- 
spects the most pathetic character that the Boer race 
has produced, it would have had a real literary interest. 
As it is, the one valuable quality which it might have 
possessed — originality—has been sacrificed to the 
childish desire to present the author to the world in the 
guise of a man of education. We are not surprised to 
find that those who are responsible for the publication 
of this book should have expected so small a public 
that they set the, surely, fancy price of thirty-two 


| shillings upon it; and that lest it should fall even short 
_ of their expectations they should have caused it to be 


“Told 
We 


well ‘‘ gutted ” beforehand in the public press. 
by Himself” is of course merely facon de parler. 


_ must turn to matters of comparatively ancient history 


if we would test the degree in which Mr. Kruger’s 
statements are entitled to respect. One of the 
best known facts in South African history is the 
wanton destruction of David Livingstone’s house 
by a Boer commando towards the end of the year 
1852—the year of the Sand River Convention. It was 
this that turned Livingstone from a missionary into an 
explorer. In his own words, ‘‘ The Boers resolved to 
shut up the interior, and I determined to open up the 
country”. Thanks to his own staunchness and genius, 
to the resolution of his successor, the late John 
Mackenzie, and to the genius and foresight of Cecil 
Rhodes, Livingstone’s purpose was ultimately carried 
into effect. This unprovoked outrage upon Livingstone 
is burlesqued as follows. After charging Livingstone 
with having ‘‘ a complete workshop for repairing guns ” 
and with storing a ‘‘ quantity of materials of war” for 
the Chief Secheli, Mr. Kruger continues : ‘* Scholtz con- 
fiscated the missionary’s arsenal, and in consequence the 
Boers were abused by Livingstone throughout the length 
and breadth of England and slandered in every possible 
way as enemies of the missionaries and cruel persecutors 
of the blacks.” The character of Sir Bartle Frere is 
tolerably well known. However much his action may 
have been condemned by those who disagreed with him 
on political grounds, his personal integrity has never 
been called into question. Mr Kruger has represented 
Sir Bartle Frere as being in effect a fourfold liar. Yet 
in 1879, when Mr. Kruger was face to face with Sir 
Bartle Frere, he addressed the great pro-consul 
on a certain public occasion in these terms: ‘‘ The 
peopleand the committee haveall conceived great respect 
for your Excellency, because your Excellency is the first 
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high official of her Majesty who has laid bare the whole 
truth, and that esteem will not easily be lost, whatever 
men may say.....” Mr. Kruger has apparently for- 
gotten his remarks on this occasion. They were, however, 
taken down by the shorthand writer whom Sir Bartle 
Frere took with him on his perilous excursion to the 
Transvaal; they were published at the time and are 
duly recorded in the Blue-books. To take one more 
instance of Mr. Kruger’s grotesque distortions, he 
writes of Lord Milner that he ‘‘had formerly served 
his country in Egypt, and, if he learnt anything there, 
it was to look upon the fellahs as creatures of an in- 
ferior species”. Wecan remember meeting in Cairo a 
French-speaking Syrian—not even an Arab—who held 
a very subordinate post in the Ministry of Finance. At 
the mention of Alfred Milner’s name the face of this man 
lit up with pleasure, and his tongue became eloquent 
in praise of the Englishman whom he had once been 
proud to know as his official chief. 

Mr. Kruger’s Memoirs omit one biographical detail 
which we can supply. He has forgotten to tell us 
that upon annexation he had the honour of serving 
the Queen for a brief period. How a little difficulty of 
arithmetic caused his services to be dispensed with may 
be learnt by the curious reader from the pages of the 
Blue-book. As acontribution to history Mr. Kruger’s 
essay deserves the reproof which the Yankee admi- 
nistered to the picturesque raconteur. ‘‘I like a good 
liar, Mister; but you please me overmuch.” Even 
the pro-Boer faddist will find it useless ; his own wares 
are more fetching than his master’s. 


THE HEYNOUSE GAOL OF NEUGATE. 


‘‘ The Old Bailey and Newgate.” By Charles Gordon. 
London: Unwin. 1902. £1 Is. net. 


N EWGATE Prison is disappearing rapidly from the 
face of the earth, but on the eve of its dis- 
appearance it has found a chronicler in Mr. Charles 
Gordon who relates its strange eventful history from 
the days in the twelfth century, when it was really 
the prison of the New Gate House in the Ballium 
(whence Bailey) or external wall of defence which 
existed between Ludgate and Newgate. But though 
its history goes so far back, it was not until the 
mayoralty of Sir Richard Whityngton—as they spelled 
Whittington in the old days—that it entered on its 
career as the specifically City prison. It was Sir 
Richard Whityngton who, perhaps about 1420, left 
funds providing for its rebuilding ; for his good heart 
had been shocked by the state of that ‘‘ most ouglie 
and loathsome prison”. In the Liber Albus of the 
City of London it is narrated how the Prison of 
Ludgate was to be abolished, and the prisoners removed 
to Neugate, and how they were removed thither where 
it happened that ‘‘ by reason of the fetid and corrupt 
atmosphere that is in the Heynouse gaol of Neugate, 
many persons who lately were in the said prison of 
Ludgate, are now dead who might have been living it 
is said, if they had remained in Ludgate, abiding 
in peace there:—and seeing that every person is 
sovereignly bound to support and be tender of the 
lives of men the which God has bought so dearly 
with His precious blood”; therefore new regula- 
tions were made. And following thereupon, and on 
the benefactions of Sir Richard Whityngton, the 
King in 1423 gave licence to the City to pull down and 
rebuild Newgate. That Newgate is the first repre- 
sentative in picture of all the prisons which were the 
historic predecessors of the one which is now dis- 
appearing. These are all duly chronicled in Mr. 
Gordon’s most grimly interesting history, which is at 
once a book of antiquities, and a record of crime 
taken from the annals of the greatest prison of the 
biggest city in the world. We could not understand 
the temperament of any reader who could withstand 
the terrible fascination of its pages. We could indeed 
understand many persons being too greatly shocked to 
read the account of such vast cruelties of the olden'days, 
such monstrous crimes of monstrously depraved persons, 
who here pass under review, had those accounts been 
given by Mr. Gorden in the spirit of the Newgate 

















Calendar. Precisely those would be most likely to 
be shocked who will now best appreciate the reserve 
with which Mr. Gordon has sketched the loathsome 
personages, and narrated the loathsome crimes of 
which he had to tell as the chronicler of Newgate, and 
the correct feeling and tact which have made these 
terrible narratives subservient to the proper dignity ot 
a valuable social study. 

It is a story of horror, but the horror is caused 
not more by the criminals and their appalling crimes 
than by the lurid light it throws on the brutality 
of the laws, and the callousness with which society 
tolerated such iniquities as the punishments awarded 
to trifling crimes, and the horrors that existed in 
the prisons. We speak often of the change from the 
eighteenth century to the nineteenth and twentieth as 
being industrial and economic chiefly ; and we deplore 
the materialist conceptions which we suppose to have 
attended that change. But in reading Mr. Gordon’s 
book we feel that, after all, we hardly do justice 
to our own progress which seems to have been, we 
are driven to admit it with thankfulness, quite as much 
moral and emotional as materialist and industrial. 
What must have been the social state which could 
tolerate the prisons which Howard found so late as 
1777 and Mrs. Fry so late as 1813, and which existed even 
so lateas 1857 when the last attempt was made with only 
partial success tomake Newgate moderately decent. The 
attempt failed and was given up in 1862 from which 
time ‘‘ Newgate as a building has no history”. The story 
is a record of complete oblivion of that noble senti- 
ment of the fifteenth-century writer who believed ‘‘ that 
every person is sovereignly bound to support and be 
tender of the lives of men the which God has bought so 
dearly with His precious blood”. It would seem 
that there was a progressive decline in sentiment, 
or a progressive decline of knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the duties of the State as guardians of the 
people down to the eighteenth century, when the degra- 
dation of life seems to have reached a lower point than 
at any period in our history. 

Probably to most readers the greatest interest of Mr. 
Gordon’s book will begin at this point. It seems as if 
Society were constructed for the special purpose of pro- 
ducing thieves, and scoundrels, and blackguards and 
murderers of every type; and for driving the poor into 
crimes which were all of equal severity as to punishment 
however widely they differed in moral culpability. 
We read of twenty persons being led out to execution 
in one batch; not one of whom was guilty of what we 
should now call a serious crime; and of their em- 
bracing and kissing each other on the cheek as they 
went to their death. Side by side with such scenes as 
this we have the Jonathan Wilds, the Jack Sheppards, 
the Claude Duvals, the Macleanes, the George Barring- 
tons, holding their drunken orgies in the gaol, with 
their levees attended by crowds of women fashionable 
and unfashionable to whom they were not criminals but 
heroes. Readers of eighteenth-century novels such as 
those of Fielding must often have wondered at the 
scenes of prison life there given: but they will find in 
Mr. Gordon’s book ample evidence that those scenes 
are strictly according to the facts and owe nothing to 
the novelists’ imagination. We notice especially several 
characters, whose biographies are given by Mr. Gordon 
with strict regard to the squalid facts, while they 
figure in literature of various degrees of merit and 
especially in romances of the ‘‘ Jack Sheppard” and 
‘“‘Rookwood” type. No one who has read Fielding’s 
almost diabolic ‘‘ Jonathan Wild” whom he makes the 
representative of the ‘‘ great man ” of history will fail to 
read what Mr. Gordon tells of Wild. It is now many 
years since we read with enthralled interest a story, which 
could hardly have been for the edification of youth, 
though we are not aware that we received any un- 
natural bias towards criminality, of the wonderful career 
and exploits of George Barrington ; and here in Mr. 
Gordon’s book we find the actual biography of George 
Barrington, the Prince of Pickpockets. It is worth 
something to know now that George Barrington was 
an actual somebody who did “ in truth walk upon this 
earth”, as Carlyle might say, and that ‘‘ he possessed 
talents which, had they been properly directed on his 
first setting out in life, might have enabled him to play 
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a distinguished part, either in literature or business”. 
As it happened, however, our hero was fortunate 
enough to escape hanging at Newgate, though he was 
‘several times one of its occupants ; and on the whole, 
and in the end, was more lucky than if he had 
taken to literature in the eighteenth century which 
treated its literary men hardly more tenderly than its 
criminals. He found himself in New South Wales at 
last ; obtained the situation of Superintendent of Convicts 
at Paramatta; received a free pardon in 1799; became 
chief of the Constabulary force of the colony ; and died 
in 1804 as respectable as you please. Perhaps it was 
something of a declension from being ‘‘ acquainted and 
intimate with the Duke of Ancaster, Lord Ferrars, Lord 
Lyttleton and many other noblemen who all considered 
bim as a man of genius and ability (which he certainly 
was) and were under the impression that he was a 
gentleman of fortune and family”. But he saved his 
neck, which was proof of considerable genius in those 
days, and perhaps the best proof of all. Even that 
other genius Jonathan Wild did not manage this feat. 
Mr. Gordon brings the detailed narrative of Newgate 
to a close about the time when the last public execution 
was carried out there; but he gives an interesting 
account of the prison as it existed when its demolition 
began. The book is throughout illustrated with re- 
markably good photographs of the heroes and heroines 
of the story, of old buildings which were the scenes of 
their exploits and with reproductions of current prints, 
‘ballads and broadsides. 


NOVELS. 
‘The Little White Bird.” By J. M. Barrie. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1902. 6s. 


We have read Mr. Barrie’s book forward and back- 
ward and sideways: we have read alternate pages, 
we have put it into Latin prose and re-translated it, 
and we are totally unable to make head or tail of it. 
We have given it away to a child and had it indignantly 
‘returned. In these circumstances the line of Jeast 
‘resistance for a reviewer to take is to prattle about 
delicate fancy and unsubstantial realms of faéry and 
marvellous knowledge of the intimate graces of child- 
hood and romantic humour et patati et patata. And 
we notice that the reviewers are, speaking generally, 
tumbling over each other in their haste to take this 
line. Which proves either the dishonesty or the in- 
eptitude of much modern reviewing—perhaps both, 
for it is a temptation to pretend to enjoy stuff written 
by a man who has the popular ear, and to some 
‘extent the critical. But much as we like some of Mr. 
Barrie’s work, we can only say that he is now treating 
his public with cynical insolence. His theme is an 
“elderly bachelor (a fourth-hand distortion of Thackeray’s 
old fogies : an utterly absurd inhabitant of a London 
club), who taking a sentimental interest in a struggling 
young couple, plays with their child—and writes 
about him. Mr. Barrie once published in a periodical a 
little sketch called ‘‘ The Inconsiderate Waiter”: it had 
points as a detached episode. It now does reluctant 
duty as padding in ‘‘ The Little White Bird”, without 
acknowledgment. Js this playing the game? There 
are some well-written pages, but the book does not 
attempt to stand as a novel. It has, moreover, an 
indefinable air of trying to pry behind the veil that 
covers certain intimate matters in decent households. 
True, it never does lift the veil. Still, it were well for a 
dittérateur who has chosen to exploit his own mother to 
leave abstract motherhood alone. As a fairy tale for 
children the book labours under the slight disadvantage 
that no child could understand it. Mr. Barrie is always 
interrupting his fairy tale to wink at the adults. He 
has got hold of a pretty enough fancy about fairies in 
‘Kensington Gardens and a little half-boy half-bird who 
lived on an island in the Serpentine. But the setting 
and the interpolations spoil it. There is a S. Bernard 
dog (‘‘ I forget how I became possessed of him. I think 
I cut him out of an old number of ‘ Punch’ ”’—what 
would any mortal child make of that?) who turns into 
a youth called William -Paterson and back again. 
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There are flashes of real understanding (‘‘ When little 


boys are in bed there is nothing between them and 
bears and wolves but the nightlight”). But oh! the 
circumambient masses of twaddle! And the sticky 
sentimentality! (‘‘I saw my sweet love placid as a 
young cow browsing”). And the humour! We echo 
the child David and say to Mr. Barrie ‘‘ Tell me when 
it begins tobe funny”’. But we do not believe he knows. 
And the saddest thing is that we cannot think the book 
would have been written had its author never read 
‘Dream Children” in the Essays of Elia. 


‘*The Lady of the Barge.” By W. Ww. Jacobs. 
London: Harpers. 1902. 6s. 


Mr. W. W. Jacobs is an unequal writer, but when 
he is at his best we have always thought his short 
stories as good as any in the language, recalling in 
many respects those of Maupassant. ‘‘ The Lady of 
the Barge” is the least good of a very good collection 
of short stories. Mr. Jacobs has two methods, the 
thrilling and the humorous. ‘‘The Well”, ‘‘ Captain 
Rogers ”, ‘‘ In the Library”, and ‘‘ Three at Table ” are 
thrilling enough and will bear comparison with some 
of de Maupassant’s best known stories. ‘‘A Tiger’s 
Skin” and ‘‘ A Golden Venture” are in the humorous 
vein with which the admirers of Mr. Jacobs are familiar. 
This book can only increase the reputation of one of 
our cleverest writers. 


‘‘Neither Jew nor Greek: a Story of Jewish Social 
Life.’ By Violet Guttenberg. London: Chatto 
and Windus. 1902. 6s. 

‘©* When I kissed you under the mistletoe? I re- 
member. I’ve been living on that kiss for four years. 
I am just aching and hungering for another one. I am 
going to have it here and now.’ ‘Geoffrey!’ she pro- 
tested. ‘In the open street!’ ‘I don’t care’ he 
answered with determination. ‘There is nobody to 
see except Nature, and Nature keeps her secrets well. 
Ah’—as he put his desire into execution—‘that was 
beautiful.’”’ He was a Christian and she was a Jewess, 
but he loved her all the same and loved in silence. He 
went to Australia. She became a notable singer, a 
rich woman and engaged toa Jew. Then she became 
a Christian, lost her fortune, released her unworthy 
fiancé: there is nothing of note to add to this. 


‘An Amateur Providence.” By Christine Seton. 
London: Arnold. 1902. 6s. 


Harriett Glapthorne had a passion for arranging other 
people’s lives, and being unscrupulous as to methods 
she got Jacqueline Hope into serious difficulties. This 
will not unduly affect the reader, for Jacqueline is too 
abject a coward and too downright a liar—Miss Seton 
freely applies these terms to her heroine—to win our 
sympathy. Two men loved Jacqueline, so we must 
suppose she had attractive qualities, but they are not 
apparent. Conon was the favoured lover, but in spite 
of his singular name he is a commonplace and in- 
effectual figure, and his notions of honour are not much 
loftier than Harriett’s. But just for the sake of one. 
character—the only real character in the -book—the 
reader will resent the machinations of these trumpery 
people. This is Ida Keith, a noble-hearted woman 
with the highest sense of rectitude..,,.We do not care 
a straw for the final union of the lovers. It is Ida we 
feel for, for we know she would not quickly get over 
the cruel deceptions of which she was the victim. Her 
presence in this book permits the hope that Miss Seton 
may yet write a better story than ‘‘An Amateur 
Providence”. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 
“East Anglia and the Great Civil War.” By A. Kingston. 
London: Elliot Stock. 1902. 5%. 


Books of this character seldom have any but a local sale, 
but Mr. Kingston’s work is so entertaining that we are not 
surprised to see that it has reached a second edition. Mr. 
Kingston did not spare himself labour in the writing of this 
book. He searched, it is clear, with industry and intelligencea 
large quantity of contemporary MSS., pamphlets, tracts, &c. We 
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notice that among those whoassisted him in his work was Mr. 
J. Bass Mullinger, librarian of S. John’s Cambridge, and it 
would surely be hard to mention any better authority to consult 
as to the most trustworthy and informing sources of information 
than the co-author of that excellent work *‘ AnIntroduction to the 
Study of English History”. Mr. Kingston does not affect to take 
a detached view of the struggle between King and Parliament. 
He is frankly enough Parliamentarian in his leanings. But his 
own comment 1s usually moderate, and we do not detect any 
sign of a desire either to suppress or to parade facts which tell 
against or for his own view. As to church wrecking we need 
not fall out with him for holding the conduct of Hugh Peters on 
the scaffold, when the villainous executioner scoffed at him, to 
be courageous ; but we doubt whether his attitude towards 
Dowsing the Suffolk iconoclast is severe enough. The wonder 
to many must be how so many beautiful things, carvings, 
painted panels and the like, survived the hand of Dowsing and 
his crew. ‘They are believed to have laid a heavy hand on, for 
instance, Southwold and Blythburgh, if we are not mistaken, 
and yet the interior of both contains very fine work of a far 
earlier age than theirs. Probably a good deal of what could be 
removed was wiselyshidden before they were let loose on these 
noble churches. Here and there are slight mistakes which in 
this new edition might have been avoided : thus we have the 
Earl of Lindsay, as well as the Earl of Lindsey to whom the 
King’s appeal was made: “Go, in the name of God, and I'll 
lay my bones by yours.” It was on the same field that the 
much more famous appeal was made by the old Norfolk 
cavalier, Sir Jacob Astley : “O Lord! Thou knowest how busy 
I must be on this day. If I forget Thee, do not Thou forget 
me—March on Boys!” 


“ The Exploration of the Caucasus.” 
field. 2vols. London: Arnold. 


This is asecond and cheaper edition of Mr. Freshfield’s book. 
If this work has not quite the singular charm of Mr. Whymper’s 
“Scrambles” or the literary value or deep human interest 
of Professor Tyndall’s ‘‘ Hours of Exercise Among the Alps” 
it no doubt surpasses both these and most other books of the 
kind in its importance from the point of view of geographer 
and explorer. Moreover Mr. Freshfield, like both these 
writers, must appeal to a good many who neither climb nor 
explore ; for his writing is excellent. We notice that in the 
chapter on ‘“‘ The Mamison Pass and Gebi” he applies “ horrid” 
to the character of the Darial defile: thisis the adjective which 
would have been used by travellers of the eighteenth century. 
It is a pity that “horrid” in this sense has become’ quite 

‘obsolete : as commonly used to-day it is little more than 
boarding-school miss-slang: “nice” has gone the same way. 
But how did it go and why? Imagine our ancestors’ feelings 
at hearing a cake described either as nice or as horrid ! 


By Douglas W. Fresh- 
1902. .2Ts.inet. 


“ Ruling Cases.” By Robert Campbell. Vol. XXVI. London : 
Stevens and Sons, Limited. 1902. 255. net. 


This series of “Ruling Cases” whose issue we have from 
time to time noticed here comes to an end with the twenty- 
sixth volume which consists of the General Index and the 
English and American Tables of Cases prepared by Mr. 
Edward Monson 4nd revised ’by Mr. John M. Gould of Boston. 
The magnitude of the work may be estimated by the fact that 
the present volume consists of 773 pages. We have frequently 
pointed out the value of these cases alike to the English and the 
American lawyer, and Mr. Monson’s index worthily completes 
a work which is destined to be an indispensable storehouse of 
legal learning for generations of lawyers of the two countries. 
“Through the Casentino.” By Lina Eckenstein. London: 
Dent. 1902. 25. 6d. net. 


The Casentino is one of the most charming districts of 
Tuscany, and the varied aspects of its picturesque history are 
of exceptional interest. Poppi and Bibbiena are set in the 
centre of this Sm BS land, and the sanctuaries of Camaldoli 
and La Verna lie on the mountains which surround it. The 
whole subject is instinct with charm, but well-nigh the whole 
charm of the subject vanishes in the hands of this writer. She 
is out of sympathy with the Catholic Faith, out of harmony 
with the middle ages, and the Casentino is a vivid reflection of 
both the one and the other. S. Romuald is always a subject 
of amusement to her and is presented to us by the worn out 
method of sarcasm and cheap banter, while her knowledge of 
Catholic and medjigyal practices may be gauged by the fact 
that she found the monks at Camaldoli praying for the salva- 
tion (sic) of a deaa brother. It is pleasing to hear that the 
complexions of the modern monks remind one of “ the delicate 
tints of crumpled rose leaves”, but in the interests of 
word painting we should have been told whether the leaves 
thus suggested are of white, saffron, blush or damask roses. Still 
though this little book has few of the qualities required by so 
fine a subject as the Casentino it will be found of considerable 
use (and especially in its concluding practical chapter, “ Hints 
for the Traveller”) to those whose want of Italian prevents 
them reading Beni’s full and excellent “Guida Illustrata del 
Casentino ”. 





** Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15™¢° Novembre.  3f. 


There are two papers in this number of great interest the 
one on “ Cromwell” by M Augustin Filon and the other a 
review by M. René Doumic of M. Vandal’s new book 
“ L’Avénement de Bonaparte”. M. Filon’s judgment of Crom- 
well is severe but in accordance with what may be called the 
modern or historic rather than the Carlylean or heroic view. 
He sees little of statesmanship in Cromwell] or indeed of 
conscious working towards an end. In any case, in the end 
his government was a military despotism of the most brutal 
character where out of ten men in England nine were oppressed 
by one because this one was armed and the nine were not. 
M. Filon thinks little of Cromwell’s foreign policy, but he does 
not rate him high enough as acavalry officer. M. Doumic points 
out that Buonaparte before Brumaire had no definite dream of 
tyranny before him. The coup d’état was indeed not effected 
by the army asa conscious act of military usurpation but really 
under the belief that they represented the law as against a 
tyrannical oligarchy.. No great gambler on the stage of 
history was eyer more near to failure than Buonaparte on the 
18th Brumaire; and if he had failed it would have been 
through the defection of his own troops who were then still 
ardent revolutionaries. General Zurlinden’s account of his 
escape from the fortress of Glogan in Siberia after he had been 
made prisoner of war in Metz is told without fanfaronade 
and is worth reading. 








BONUS YEAR 


The Edinburgh 
Life Assurance 


Company 
THE OLDEST SCOTTISH ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY (Founded 1823) transacting Life Assurance, Endowment, 
and Annuity Business alone—without Fire, Marine, or other risks— 
which affords the Additional Security of a Substantial Capital 
(£500,000) besides A LARGE ACCUMULATED ASSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY FUND OF NEARLY £3,750,000. 





Division of Profits as at 3ist December, 1902. 


Entrants before then will participate. 


LIBERAL CONDITIONS. EARLY BONUSES. 


Manager and Actuary—ARCHIBALD HEWAT, F.F.A., F.I.A. 


Head Office. 22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
London Office—11 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


Scottish Provident 


Institution. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £12,000,000. 

The Surpius at the rgo1 Investigation was £1,581,000. 
Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during the Septennium 
were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that the 
Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates 
of other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an Addition of 
over 50 per cent. to the Original Assurances. 

LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
WEST END OFFICE: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


£45,000,000. 


HOLBORN 


INVESTED FUNDS - - 
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A Wonderful Record. 


RECEIVED FROM POLICY-HOLDERS~ - 
TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICY-HOLDERS 





- £171,628,843 
- £117,286,328 


PAYMENTS TO LIVING POLICY-HOLDERS - £65,123,865 
PAID IN BONUSES, OVER = = = = £21,000,000 
FUNDS IN HAND = = - = = = £72,000,000 


These figures afford conclusive evidence that A POLICY in 
THE MUTUAL LIFE not only protects the Family, but is 
equally valuable as an OLD-AGE PROVISION for the Insured 
himself. Therefore 


TO SECURE THE BEST VALUE FOR MONEY, APPLY TO 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE GOMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


Esta! 'ished 1843. 


POLICIES now issued by THE MUTUAL LIFE embody conditions of 

guaranteed AUTOMATIC PAID UP INSURANCE; EXTENDED 

INSURANCE (Free of further Charge); LOANS; LIBERAL CASH 
SURRENDER PAYMENTS. 


Head Ofjice for the United Kingdom 
16, 17, & 18, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(FouNDED 1806.) 


50 REGENT ST., W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 








Invested Funds -» £3,405,651 | Bonuses Deelared .. £3,784,000 
Annual Income £359,002 | Claims Paid -- £10, 746,484 


EXCEPTIONALLY STRONG RESERVES. 
MINIMUM PREMIUM ASSURANCE. WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. 


£312,582 divided in 1898. £299,601 carried forward to 


NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1903. 


New Assurances should be Completed by 
1st Repl da next. 





All kinds of Lirz AssurANcE, L=asEHOLD REDEMPTION, and 
ANNuITY Poiicies issued. 


H. W. ANDRAS, Actuary and Secretary. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED. 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 








Funds exceed - - - £2,595,000. 


Annual Income exceeds - £400,000. 


Policies issued under the Ordinary. Modified Tontine, and Mortuary 
Dividend Systems. 


How to take care of the Children. Write for special Pamphlet to 
EDWARD W. BROWNE, Manager. 


SUN LIFE 


OFFICE. 


Life and Endowment Assurances 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 


Proposals for Assuranees now entertained for 
sums of £500 or upwards at ordinary 
Tabular Rates of Premium. 
Apply for Prospectus, and *“*SIGNS OF THE TIMES,” to 


THE GENERAL MANAGER, 
Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 
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| LONDON OFFICES—s0 Fleet Street, FE. C5 





Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY— LARCE BONUSES— LOW PREMIUMS. 
Funds, £43,091,836. Income, £402,381. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


Assurances can be readily effected by direct communication weth the Office, 
2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, 8S. W. 


The Liverpool & London & Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
£9,835,193. 





Invested Funds - - 


ENDOWMENT. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Expenses and Premiums moderate. Bonuses large. 
Annual Premiums, will participate for 


TWO FULL YEARS’ BONUS 
at the Division of Profits for the Quinquennium ending next year. 


Head Offices : 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL ; 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


66 and 67 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


New Assurances, 1901, £727,198. Net Premium Income, £264,482. 
Total Invested Funds, £1,629,502. 

New Policy-Holders participate in the Large Proportion of 
Winety per Cent. of the Entire Profits of the Company. 
IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 

SPECIAL ENDOWMENT SCHEME, combining a Family Provision with 

a Good Investment, or a Pension for Life. 
DEFERRED BONUS PLAN. With-profit Policies at practically non-profit 


ates. 


ANNUITIES., 


FIRE. LIFE. 


Policies effected in 1902, at 





Head Office: 


Write for Prospectus of Special Schemes. 
WILLIAM PALIN CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.] ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
CAPITAL— £1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£1,900.000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C, 








Board of Dinsctores 


Sir ANDREW Lusk, Bt., Chairman. 
Rt. Hon. Sir RALPH Woop THompson, K.C.B., Deputy Chairman. 
Hon. R. C. GROSVENOR. Henry WILLiaM RIPLEY, Esq. 
JAS. 5. MACK, Esqiy Js bey Dobe 
CHARLES PRICE, Esq. 
Double advantage policies issued securing TWO PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 


death thereafter. 
Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 


Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretary and Manager. 


NORWICH UNION 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


CLAIMS PAID OVER £22,000,000 STERLING. 


Rosert Henry Scort, Esq., F.R.S. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq. 





Results of Ontnnuenial Valuation, 1901: 
(1) RESERVES FOR LIABILITIES on 23 PER CENT. BASIS, 
(2) LARGEST BONUS EVER DECLARED BY SOCIETY. 


SPECIAL NEW TABLES WITH ATTRACTIVE OPTIONS, 


Full Particulars and every information on application. 


Head Office—-NORWICH. 


71 & 72 King William Street, City, 
r Victoria Street, S.W.; 124 West End Lane, N. W.; 


195 Piccadilly, W.; 
and 268 Whitechapel Road} E. 


ro Southwark Street, 5.1.5 
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SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE. 


Brytningstider (In Times of Crisis). By Pekka Malm. 
Stockholm : Wahlstrom och Widstrand. 1902. 


This first book on our list has more than a literary interest, 
which, to tell the truth, though not lacking, is rather subser- 
vient to the purpose. But no one interested in the fortunes of 
Finland can read it without the keenest interest and sympathy. 
“ Pekka Malm” is the pseudonym of a Finnish man of letters 
with a Swedish-sounding name in real life, which we do not feel 
at liberty to divulge. The title might be translated either 
“The Crisis” or “In Times of Transition” and refers to the 
crisis that Finland is passing through, and the many conflicting 
forces brought to the surface by the “Storm and Stress”. 
There is also a suggestion that the crisis is hastened, or will be 
hastened by the factions that are tearing poor little Finland 
asunder. No one book that we know gives a more definite 
picture of these strangely complicated conditions. If the novel, 
qua novel, suffers in’consequence, the book is one which no 
student of Finnish conditions should neglect. 

The hero of the story, Daniel Autio, belongs, as his name 
shows, to the Finnish race. He has been adopted by a wealthy 
senator of Swedish descent, of the name of Ekeroth, and his 
wife, as playfellow to their only son Hjalmar. There is no 
difference made between the two boys, and when they go to 
Helsingfors to matriculate, they both stay with relatives of the 
Ekeroths. The young people in this family, all destined to 
play representative parts as types, are Ingeborg—still a school- 
girl with her pigtail down her back—Kurt, a droll precocious, 
up-to-date schoolboy, and Kuno, the student. The celebrations 
attending the matriculation or the taking of the student’s 
exam., are described at some length, as beseems this great 
event in the life of a young Northerner. In the North the 
donning of the white velvet cap of the student is a great occa- 
sion, with something of high-strung Northern idealism still 
lingering about the festivities and speechifying, the beautiful 
part-singing and dreamy “ Scharmerei” in the silvery twilight 
of the northern summer. 

Then the university life of the young man begins. As 
Helsingfors is also the capital of the Grand Duchy, and the 
literary centre of this splendid outpost of civilisation, we are at 
the same time introduced to all the different factors that go to 
make up this life—which “ Pekka Malm” knows so well. The 
mentions of the Autocrat further inland are veiled and discreet ; 
a few quiet references to the enemy—without even acapital E !— 
and that is all. The book is not, strictly speaking, a political 
novel. It is very much a novel with a purpose. The hero, 
Daniel Autio, throws himself heart and soul into the Young 
Finnish movement. The Young Fennomans have two aims in 
view : while doing their best to further the cause of the Finnish 
tongue, and to instruct and help on the uneducated masses, 
they are convinced that if the Finnish nationality is to survive 
at all in this time of danger, it is by maintaining the level of 
culture as high as possible, and keeping in contact with the 
big happy free centres of civilisation further south. We may 
mention in passing that nowhere is this culture so readily and 
so thoroughly assimilated as by those charming cosmopolites, 
the Finns. (No danger there of finding a Tartar if you scratch 
the surface.) This is generally considered, at least by the 
Svekomaner, or Swedish faction, to be an attribute of the 
descendants of the Swedish settlers and conquerors of five 
hundred years ago, and of later immigrants from the mother 
country on the other side of the Baltic, with their traditions of 
culture and refinement. The Fennomans are by them looked 
down upon as the representatives of an inferior race, their 
struggle for the reassertion of the Finnish tongue as a piece 
of sheer stupidity and wanton folly, if not something worse. 
The Old Fennoman party is in this book presented in a very 
unfavourable light ; averse to culture in any form on the plea of 
“Finland for the Finns”, as bitterly opposed to the enlightened 
policy of the Young Fennomans as to the cosmopolite graces 
of the Svecoman element, and withal quite willing to make 
concessions to the powers that be and generally to fish in the 
troubled waters of the crisis. Young Hjalmar Ekeroth is won 
over ; there is a large blonde young woman in the case—the 
daughter of an old Finnish Senator—who always figures effec- 
tively at tableaux as “ Finland”. When Daniel comes home 
from his travels it is to find his old foster brother’s name written 
“ Jalmari” on his doorplare, the outward and visible sign of his 
defection from his inherited “‘ Swedish ” traditions, and adoption 
of the masquerading devices of the Old Fennomans. Daniel’s 
own sentimental tragedy turns on his love for Ingeborg, the 
representative of ‘Swedish ” distinction and charm, but Daniel 
is given to understand by her brother that her Sveecoman 
father would never give his consent. Daniel goes abroad for 
two years’ study of the history of art in Italy, and in the libraries 
in Berlin and Faris, and comes back with material for a learned 
treatise on an important subject, and with the Northerner’s 
usual freight of quickened enthusiasm and ambitious dreams. 
He begins asa brilliant journalist with a promising career at the 
University. But he antagonises the Fennomans by publishing 
his thesis in French; he is too fearless, too outspoken, too 
troublesome. (“ Impossible” is the conservative Northern 














epithet in countries where caution is not an imperative political! 
necessity. The Enemy of the People belongs to these “im- 
possible ones”.) So his journalism comes to an end, his. 
brilliant University career is cut short, he first accepts a post as 
Swedish master at a State school in a country town, but soon: 
has to move on. The culminating crime here is reading 
Runeberg’s splendidly patriotic poetry with his upper-form 
boys. Things have come to such a pass in Finland that read- 
ing the works of one of the great masters of literature is con- 
sidered a political offence. But the Daniel Autios are always. 
finding new means of keeping the flame of patriotism 
alive. Beaten in journalism, forced to give up his cherished 
dreams of scholarly achievement and European fame, beatem 
at schoolmastering in the comparatively cultured surround- 
ings of a scholastic town, he finally finds a certain 
amount of happiness full of personal resignation as 
Principal of a rural college (Folkhégskola)—this Northern 
institution which has, unfortunately, no exact parallel in 
England. In steady, unremitting work for the raising of 
the Jevel of popular education, he has found the solution of 
the problem for Finland. His friend Kuno has come to the 
same conclusion in another way. He settles on his country 
place, marries a young Fennoman girl, who works among their 
Finnish tenants and poorer neighbours, while he devotes him- 
self to the Swedish peasantry. The present reviewer happens 
to know from entirely reliable sources, that this is the conclu- 
sion to which many enlightened Finns have come, or are 
coming. The force expended by more fiery races in outbreaks 
and turbulence is by the Finns diverted into underground 
channels—or turned to activities, to which no exception can in 
reason betaken. That Finland is not unanimous in this quiet 
resistance, is however the sad moral of this remarkable book. 
It has animation, variety, and the sense of humour necessary 
to give life to all these varied types. “There are for instance 
delightfully funny letters from an incoherent loving old lady. 


By Karl Madsen. 


En Kuindes Bigt. 
By Axel Lundegard. 


Kanslans Rate. 


Copenhagen. 1902. 
Stockholm: Bonnier. 


[OO2mE KT Vis. 
Medusa och andra Dikter. By Erik Brogren. Stockholm : 
Bonnier. 1902. kr. 2.75. 


Among the books that have reached us the first two that are 
here bracketed together, though by no means alike, deserve to: 
be singled out for a rare quality which they have in common: 
the delicate sympathetic insight into feminine psychology. 
The leading gentlemen are strangely enough, though both 
stories are written by real living men, rather unconvincing— 
rather like very good parts filled but not played by supers. 
May not this observation contain a hint for the revisal of the 
dictum as to the “Limitations of Sex” in fiction? Is it not 
at least possible that the failure of women in drawing convin- 
ing men and of the men in drawing women may not always 
and invariably depend on the impossibility of overstepping 
the mysterious boundaries of sex, but sometimes at least on 
some defect in the focussing of the writer’s vision? Both 
stories, too, are treated rather from the woman’s point 
of view, especially Herr Lundegard’s. Herr Karl Madsen 
has committed the mistake of writing a fictitious confession in 
the first person—which always challenges criticism in detail. 
The story is simple enough, and true to life. The woman, who 
begins life as a student, is rather a Romola kind of person,, 
beautiful and high-principled. She leaves home on _ her 
mother’s re-marriage, and goes to live with her guardian, a 
widower ; becomes engaged to his son, a young man who 
chooses her because her fine character and bearing appeal to: 
his fastidious zesthetic taste, but he has nothing in common 
with her. He develops into a very carefully delineated bureau- 
crat and connoisseur, to whom the exterior is everything. To: 
please him, she learns to dress exquisitely, to play a leading 
part as hostess and grande dame and collector. But her 
strong ethical bent reasserts itself after a while, and her cup is 
full when she finds her only child, a boy, growing up into his. 
child, and not hers. There are some very fine passages of 
womanly rebellion here. At last she falls under the influence of 
a Revivalist preacher and “ gets religion” in a very fervid form. 
It does not strike one as quite possible that she should “con- 
fess” all this to a woman friend, whom she knows but slightly. 
But she does—and the friend shakes her head with asmile and 
a tear, as she reads, at the husband’s folly, when she thinks of 
the direct way in which her own husband, the naval officer, would 
have cured her of all such hysterical fancies, if she had ever 
had them. 

The plot in Herr Lundegard’s book is more complicated, and 
not easy to condense. It turns on the criminal neglect of the 
emotional side of life by the “mannish” hero, one Dr. Noraeus, 
who had begun life by publishing a book called “ Kanslans 
Ratt” (“The Rights of Feeling”), preaching an exalted doc- 
trine of free love. In spite of this, he loses ‘‘ The Woman who 
Did” through his neglect of her at a time when she was. 
beginning to feel the loneliness of her position—but he was busy 
with a discovery! About twenty years later, he, then a famous. 
medical practitioner, comes in contact with a spoiled delight- 
ful, delicate young girl—the sister of the man who became his 
first love’s husband. She, unknowing, idealises the author, and. 
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falls in love with the man. He loves her, and kisses her once, 
but draws back, frightened—and writes her 1 long sensible 
letter of renunciation—which kills her. Not immediately— 
there is no bungling of the kind in this deiicate piece of work— 
which is enlivened by good vivid descriptions of characteristic 
Swedish life in the summer homes near Stockholm. 


In the third book of this group there is again a certain 
similarity of motive in the dramatic sketch called “In the 
Shadow of Death” with which Herr Erik Brogren, one of the 
younger men, opens his second volume of poems. Here the 
hero, a young artist, who is told that he must be prepared to 
die at any time from heart-failure, only sees in his fiancée the 
beautiful model, the chance to leave an immortal work behind 
him, when she, understanding, offers herself and indeed, in a 
single passionate whisper, begs him to leave a child to per- 
petuate his name. 


Jerusalem. IT: Det Heligia Landet. 


By Selma Lagerlof. 
Stockholm: Bonnier. 1902. . 


Through the courtesy of the publisher we have been able 
to see advance sheets of this, the second volume of Selma 
Lagerléf’s great work, to which attention was called last 
May. It confirms us in the opinion expressed that the writer 
is exceptionally endowed with originality, power, and the 
divine gift of pregnant simplicity, mingling with strains of real, 
rhapsodic inspiration, very far removed from simplicity ; and 
that this chronicle of Swedish tribal life in characteristic or 
unfamiliar surroundings has the true epic quality, flowing unin- 
terruptedly along as it does with occasional flashes of tears and 
ripples of humour, over the deep pools of tragedy beneath. To 
preserve this quality, while giving us the vivid, deeply felt 
descriptions of scenery and setting demanded nowadays, but 
very sparingly used in the real old Northern epics, is a feat 
which only genius could accomplish. 


Dida Fallet (The Dead Fails). 
holm: Bonnier. 1902. 


By Per Hallstrém. Stock- 
i - 
2 ET, 75° 


Herr Hallstrém’s work is almost too important to be dis- 
cussed at the end of an article, of which the main stream has 
been necessarily diverted into other channels. We shall have 
occasion to return later to the development and the measure 
of his talent. This last work is by far the most important one 
that he has produced thus far. It is earnestly recommended to 
all readers of Scandinavian languages who wish to be initiated 
by a most powerful writer and original thinker into the life of 
the wild romantic country of Norrland, a country of forests 
and waterfalls, as unlike fjordsplit, rocky Norway, as it is unlike 
the smiling lake district of Midland Sweden. The scene is not 
laid in the Norrland of to-day however. The Norrland of a 
hundred years ago offers far more romantic possibilities. But 
the story is told in a simple masterly way which makes it quite 
real to all who read it. 
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ALL CYCLE AGENTS 


sell genuine 









50s. per pair. Guaranteed. 





Ask to see the trade mark 
(Dunlop’s head) on cover and 


tube. 






Trade Mark. 





Unequalled for MOTORS or CARRIAGES. 






Write for Booklet— 
DUNLOP TYRE CO., LTD., Aston, Birmingham. 
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“White Label’ 


WHISKY. 
The World’s Desire. 





DR, J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


is admitted by the profession to be the 

CH LORODYHNE most wonderful and valuable remedy 
ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known or Coughs, 

CH LORODYNE Colds, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too 
often fatal diseases; Diphtheria, Fever, 
Croup, Ague. 

CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is 
the only specific in Cholera and Dysen- 
tery, effectually cuts short all attacks of 

CH LORODYN Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and 
Spasms. 
is the only palliative in Neuralgia, 

CHLORODYNE Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Tooth- 
ache, Meningitis, &c. 

CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 
Cavrion.—‘‘ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Corts 

BROWNE was undoubtedly the inventor of CHLoRopynu, that the story of the 

defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 

sworn to.”—See Times, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. r4d., 2s. od., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine 
without the words ‘Dr. J. Cottis BRowng’s CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SoLE ManuFacTruRER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street. Bloomsbury, London. 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 
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WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY, 


Breakfast and 
Supper. 


Boiling Water 
or Milk. 
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LAMBERT & BUTLER Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co, 
(of Great Britain and Ireland,) Limited. 
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A. & C._BLACK’S LIST. 
WORLD PICTURES. 


By MORTIMER MENPES, Author of ‘‘War Impressions ” 
and ‘‘ Japan.” Text by DoroTHy MENPES. Containing 500 
Illustrations, viz. :—50 Full-page Pictures in Colour, 50 Full- 
page Black and Tint Illustrations, and 400 Pen and Ink Sketches. 
Square demy Svo. cloth, price 20s. net. 


THE HOLY LAND. 
Painted by JOHN FULLEYLOVE, R.I., and described by 
the Rev. JOHN KELMAN, M.A. Containing 92 Full-page 
Illustrations, viz.:—76 in Colour and 16 in Black and White. 
Square demy 8vo. cloth, price 20s. net. 


EGYPT. 
Painted and described by R. TALBOT KELLY. Containing 


75 Full-page Illustrations in Colour. Square demy 8vo. cloth, 
ee 2Cs. net. 





THE FASCINATION. OF LONDON. 
CHELSEA. ByG.E. Mirron. Edited by Sir 


WALTER BESANT. 


WESTMINSTER. By Sir Wa ter Besant 
and G. E. MITTON. 
STRAND. By Sir Watter Besant and G. E. 


MITTON. 


HAMPSTEAD. By G. E. Mirron. 


Edited by 
Sir WALTER BESANT, 


Feap. 8vo. cloth. Each volume containing Frontispiece and 
Map. Price Is. 6d. net each; or in limp leather, price 2s. tet 
each. 


THE BOOK OF JUBILEES. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes and Index, by the Rev. R. H. 
CHARLES, Professor of Biblical Greek, Trinity College, 
Dublin; Author of “A Critical History of the Doctrine of a 
Future Life in Israel, in Judaism, and in Christianity,” “‘ The 
Ascension of Isaiah,” ‘*The Apocalypse of Baruch,” ‘*The 
Seas of Moses,” &c. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 1§s. net. 


RICH AND POOR IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


A Study of the Primitive-Christian Doctrine of Earthly Posses- 
sions. By Dr. ORELLO CONE, Lombard University, 
Author of ‘* Paul: the Man, the Missionary, and the Teacher.” 
Crown $8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


A HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY 
DURING THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


By AGNES M. CLERKE. 
date. 


Fourth Edition, 
Demy 8vo. cloth, aes 158. net. 


BANKER’ Ss MONEY. 
Supplement to ‘A Treatise on Money.” By Professor J. 
SHIELD NICHGLSON, Author of “* Principles of Political 


Economy,” ‘* Money and Monetary Problems,” &c. 
cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY OF BANKING IN 
SCOTLAND. 


By ANDREW W. KERR. 


cloth, price 5s. net. 


ALL ASTRAY. 


The Adventures of Two ‘ Cherubs.” By ASCOTT R. HOPE, 
Author of ‘* Black and Blue,” ** Hero and Heroine,” &c. Con- 


taining 10 Full-page Illustrations by H. C. GRoomE. Crown 8vo. 
corn PEE 3s. 6d. 


THE POTHUNTERS. 
By P. G. WODEHOUSE, 
trations by R. Nort Pocock. 


Revised to 





Crown 8vo. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 





Containing ro Full-page Illus- 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
Nineteenth Century Art (D. S. MacColl. With a chapter on Early 
Art Objects by Sir T. D. Gibson-Carmichael Bart.). Glasgow : 


MacLehose. £5 55. net and £2 2s. net. 
The Art Journal, 1902. Virtue. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life and Letters of the Right Hon. Friedrich Max Miiller (Edited 
by his Wife. 2 vols.). Longmans. 32s. net. 


The Memoirs of Paul Kruger (Told by Himself. 2 vols.). Unwin. 
32h: 

George Meredith (‘‘ English Writers of To-Day”’. Walter Jerrold). 
Greening. 3s. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Robinetta (L. E. Tiddleman), 2s. 6a.; Children’s Treasury (No. III.). 
Is. Nelson. 

Under One Flag (Willoughby Beddoes). Drane. 6s. 

The Siege of York (Beatrice Marshall). Seeley. 55. 

Stories from the Life of Christ (Mrs. L. Haskell), 2s.; A Mystery of 
S. Rule’s (Ethel F. Heddle), 6s.; My New Story Book, 2s. 6a.; 
Jack O’Lanthorn (Henry Frith), 2s.; Gold Gold in Cariboo 
(C. Phillipps-Wolley), 25. 6¢.; Sunbeams, 1s. 6d. Blackie. 

The Adventures of Baron Rae (Adapted for Children by 
Doris Hayman). Dean. . 6d. 

The Dawn of Day (1902) ; Pictorial Church Teaching. 

Bubble and Squeak (Phil Robinson). Isbister. 35. 6d. 

Pat: a Story for Boys and Girls (Stella Austin), 25. 6¢.; A Lonesome 
Lassie (Raymond Jacberns), 1s.; The Two Christophers (Helen 
Elrington), 6¢.; The Silver Lady (Cecil Darby), 6a; Fred 
Malcolm and his Friends, 1s.; Mother’s Story-Book of Birds, 
1s.; A Family of Girls (Raymond Jacberns), Is. 6¢.; Hemmed In 
(A. F. Mockler-Ferryman), 3s. 6@.; The Fairchild Family (Mrs. 
Sherwood), 6s.; The Shakespeare Story-Book (Illustrated by 
Gordon Browne), 6s. Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. 


Sob. Cale 


FICTION. 

A Little Captive Lad (Beulah Marie Dix); Children of the Frost 
(Jack London) ; Pickett’s Gap (Ilomer Greene) ; The Henchman 
(Mark, Lee Luther). New York: The Macmillan Company ; 
London: Macmillan. 6s. each. 

David Maxwell (W. J. Crosbie). Jarrold. 6s. 

The King’s Agent (Arthur Paterson) ; Sacrilege Farm (Mabel Hart). 
Heinemann. 6s. each. 

The Disentanglers (Andrew Lang). Longmans. 6s, 

Youth: a Narrative, and Two Other Stories (Joseph Conrad). 
Blackwood. — 6s. 

The Oven (Guy Thorne). Greening. 6s. 

The Two Vanrevels (Booth Tarkington). Richards. 6s. 

Distant Lamps (Jessie Reuss). Jarrold. 6s. 

Two in One (T. W. Speight). Greening. 35. 6d. 

The House Opposite : «a Mystery (Elizabeth Kent). 

Fenton’s Quest (M. E, Braddon). Newnes. 6d. 

The Earth and the Fulness Thereof (Peter Rosegger). Putnams. 6s. 

The New Israelite ; or Rabbi Shalom on the Shores of the Black Sea 
(Jaakoff Prelooker). Simpkin, Marshall. 4s. net. 

The Woman of the Hill (By ‘‘ Une Circassiene.””. Done into English 
by C. Forestier-Walker). Greening. 35. 6 


Putnams. 


35. 6d. 


HISTORY. 


Soldiers of the King: Their Battles, Sieges, and Campaigns (Colonel 
G. J. Harcourt). .Gale and Polden. 3s. net. 

The Brunt of the War and Where it Fell (Emily Hobhouse). 
Methuen. 6s 

A History of the Butish Empire in the Nineteenth Century (Marcus 
R. P. Dorman. Vol. I: 1793-1806). Kegan, Paul, 12s. net. 

The Struggle for a Continent (Edited from the Writings of Francis 
Parkman by Pelham Edgar). Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 

On the Heels of De Wet. (By The Intelligence Officer). 
wood. 6s. 

State Experiments in Australia and New Zealand (W. P. Reeves. 


Black- 


2 vols.). Grant Richards. 24s. net. 

The New America (Beckles Willson). Chapman and Hall. tos. 6d. 
net. 

Wellington’s Lieutenants (Alexander Innes Shand). Smith, Elder. 
75. 6d. 

Social England (Edited by H. D. Traill and J. S. Mann. Vol. III.). 
Cassell. 145. net. 


Retrospect and Prospect: Studies in International Relations Naval 
and Political (A. T. Mahan). Sampson, Low. 

The Administration of Dependencies: a Study of the Evolution of 
the Federal Empire (Alpheus H. Snow). 15s. net. 


Law, 


Introduction to the Study of the Law of the Constitnedn A V. Dicey. 
Sixth Edition). Macmillan... ros. 6@. net. 

Ruling Cases (Robert Campbell. Vol. XXVI.), 
Limited. 255. net. 

Redress by Arbitration (H. Foulks Lynch. 
ham Wilson. 5s. net. 

The Stamp Laws, being the Stamp Acts of 1891 (Nathaniel J.- High- 
more. Second Edition). Stevens and Sons, Limited. Tos. 6d. 


Stevens and Sons, 


Fourth Edition). Effing- 


NATURAL HISTORY AND Sport. 

The Birds in Our Wood (George A. B. Dewar). 
Bullen. 7s. 6d. 

Riding and Polo Ponies (T. F. Dale). 


Lawrence and 


Lawrence and Bullen. tos. 6d. 


(Continued on page 654.) 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE SHAKESPEARE STORY-BOOK. 


By MARY MACLEOD. Introduction by SIpNEy LEE.  Illus- 
trations by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. Large crown 8vo. fancy 
cloth boards, gilt top, 6s.; calf, Ios. 6d. 


Second Edition. NOW READY. The Book of King Arthur 


Stories from the Faerie and His Noble Knights, By 
Mary MAcreop. 


ueene. By Mary Macreop. Introduction by 
pipet by Joun W. Hates. Joun W. Hates. Illustrations by 
With Illustrations by A. G. WALKER, A. G, Wacker, Sculptor. Large 
Sculptor. Printed on superfine crown 8vo. printed on superfine 


paper, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s.; 


paper, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s.; Pair teehee 


calf, ros. 6d. 

**Miss Mary Macleod has performed 
a dangerous and difficult task with taste 
and discretion, It can have been no 
light labour to set forth in simple, 


“Very elegant and beautiful. It is 
Malory’s dlorte Darthur condensed, 
made ready for young readers, and 
poetically illustrated by A. G. Walker. 
equable pros, ‘‘the linked sweetness, —....../ Arthurian Jore has too long been 
long drawn out,” of Spenser's Maerie | unknown to English youth. All, how- 
Queene, and the Jatter-day child may | ever, should be acquainted with it, and 
well feel much the same gratitude to | may well have a beginning in this 
her as those of another generation must | charming volume.”—Guardian. 
have felt towards Charles and Mary “Really an admirable piece of work.” 
Lamb, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Atheneum. 
Kingsley.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


A New Issue of this ever-popular favourite. NOW READY. 


THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. 
By Mrs. SHERWOOD. Revised with Introduction by MARY 
E, PALGRAVE. Numerous Illustrations by F. M. RUDLAND. 
Large crown 8vo. printed on superfine paper, fancy cloth boards, 
gilt top, 6s.; calf, 10s. 6d. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES OF 
Darton’s Fine Art Gift Books. 
pee ed ee eee hy Sea hs BADE ERs: 


Lach volume ts printed on superfine paper, bound in extra cloth boards, 
or art linen, with gilt top, large crown Svo. 6s.; calf, tos. 6d. 


Stories from Froissart. By | Fairy Tales from Grimm. 
Henry NEwBso tT, Author of ‘* Ad- With Introduction by S. Barinc- 
mirals All,” &c. With Illustrations GouLp, M.A. Illustrated by Gor- 
by Gorpon Browns, R.I. DON Browne, R.I. 


Second Edition, with Additions to the | ‘‘No more acceptable edition of some 
Rhymes and Illustrations. of Grimm’s Stories has been published. 


j Standard. 
eeconal Bem greeene _ ‘Altogether delightful. The illustra- 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY, and numerous idee i ate BURG Carey and sy TOpatny. 


eS onons by GorDoN Browne, ‘A fairy book lela Ged seebig 


Graphic. 
Sweetheart Travellers. By 


S. R. Crocketr. With numerous 

Illustrations by Gorpon Browne, 

R.I., and W. H. C. Groomg, R.I. 

‘“A more delightful book for young, 
old, and middle-aged, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to conceive.” —7 ruth. 


Sintram and his Com- 
panions, and Undine. by De 
LA MotTre Foveuk. aWith Intro- 
duction by CHartotrr M. YonceE. 
Illustrated by Gorpon Browne, 


“The prettiest and most complete 
collection of the kind that we have 
seen.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“Tt is impossible to praise the volume 
too highly.’ —Black and White. 


The Surprising Adventures 
of Sir Toady Lion with those 
of General Napoleon Smith. 
ByS. R. Crockerr. Illustrated by 
Gorpon Browne, R.I. 

““When we say it is one of the most 
delightful stories about cnildren we 
have ever read we are still short of the 
mark.”— Daily Chronicle. 


Prinee Boohoo and Little 
Smuts. By the late Rev. Harry 
Jones, M.A. With aumerous Illus- 
trations by GorDoN Brownz, K.I. 
“Really good nonsense, not at all 

copied from Mr. Lewis, Carroll. Ad- 

mirably fresh and inspired by a quite 
delightful zzsouciance.” —Spectator. 
“Will charm the more qualified 
critical reader by its mingled gravity 
and whimsicality. It is not all sugar 
plums ; there are nice little bits of satire 
in which the Rey. Harry Jones is easily 
recognisable.” — Word, 


New Fine Art Series. 


Each volume Illustrated by a well-known Artist, and printed on 
superfine paper. 


THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. 
By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. With Original 
Illustrations by HuGH Tuomson. © This edition contains the 
Author’s Preface to the first edition. Crown 8vo. extra cloth 
boards, gilt tops, 3s. net. 


A MOTHER’S BOOK OF SONG. 


With Outline Illustrations by CHARLES Roginson. A collection 
of Poems about Children, including some of the best poems in our 
language. Tastefully bound in extra cloth boards, gilt tops, 3s. net. 


HEMMED IN. A Tale of the Western Soudan. 


By Lieut.-Col. A. F. M. FERRYMAN. With numerous Illustra- 
tions by JoHN JELLICOER. Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


The author of ‘4 Annals of Sandhurst.” “‘ Imperial Africa,” &c., has produced a 
most exciting boy’s book of adventure, which is sure to be popular. 


‘“The anonymous translation is the 
good old standard one, vastly superior 
to subsequent versions.’’— 7imes. 


Fairy Tales from Hans 
Andersen. Introduction by 
Epwarp CLopp.  IJlustrations by 
Gorpbon browne, R.I, 

“The illustrations leave nothing to 
be desired.” —Standard. 
‘** This is really a seasonable work for 
all Christmases.” — Punch. 
‘“A delightful gift for children.” 
Times of dndia, 











WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, 
London. 





‘From MR. MURRAY'S List 


OF NEW BOOKS. 





NEW G6G/- NOVELS. 


MOTH AND RUST. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 


Author of ** Red Pottage.” 
| Just out. 


TALES FROM A FAR 
RIDING. 


By OLIVER ONIONS, 


Author of ‘* The Compleat Bachelor.” 
[ Just out. 


LESLIE FARQUHAR. 


By ROSALINE MASSON, 


Author of ‘*In Our Town.” 
[| Ready next week. 








NEW 2/6 met NOVEL. 


THE INN OF THE 
SILVER MOON. 


By HERMAN K. VIELE, 
[Ready next week. 


OF AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. 


A Translation in Prose and Verse from the Old French. ‘Together with 

AMABEL AND AMORIS, now given for the first time. By LAURENCE 

HOUSMAN. With Illustrations by Paut Wooprorre. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
[Ready next week. 


ROUND THE HORN BEFORE THE 


MAST. An Account ofga Voyage from San Francisco, round Cape Horn to 
Liverpool ina Four-masted Windjamnzer, with the Experiences ot the Life of 
an Ordinary Seaman. By A. BASIL LUBBOCK. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. net. [Jwust out. 


DELHI: Past and Present. By 


H. C. FANSHAWE, C.S.I., late Bengal Civil Service, and Commissioner of 
the Delhi Division. With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. rss. net. 


[Just out. 
A CHEA PREDITTON: 


JOHN CHINAMAN; and a few 


Others. By E. H. PARKER, Professor of Chinese at the Owens College : 
Acting Consul-General in Corea, Nov. 1886—Jan. 1887; Consul in Hainan, 
1891-2,1893~-4 ; and in 1892-3 Adviser in Chinese Affairs to-the Burma Govern- 
ment. With ig Maps, &c. Large crown 8vo. 6s. [Ready next week. 


THE HISTORY OF SIENA. By 


Professor LANGTON DOUGLAS. With Maps, Photogravures, and other 
lllustrations. Medium 8vo. 25s. net. [Ready next week. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


LA REVUE 
(Ancienne REYUE DES REVUES). 


24 Numéros par an. 
Richement tllustrés. 





Un Numéro spécimen 
SUR DEMANDE. 


XIIe ANNEE, 








Peu de mots, beaucoup Cidées. Directeur: JEAN FINOT. 





Au prix de 24 fr., ona un abonnement d’xz an pour LA REVUE, RICHEMENT 
ILLUSTREE. 

“Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALEx. Dumas Fits), car ‘* LA REVUE 
est extréimement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus intéressantes, les 
plus passionnantes” (FRANCISOUE SaRcEY); ‘‘rien n’est plus utile que ce résumé 
de l’esprit humain” (EK. Zora); “‘elle a conquis une situation brillante et pré- 
pondérante parmi les grandes revues francaises et étrangéres” (Les Débats). 

La Revue parait de rer e¢ Ze 15 de chaque mois et ne publie que des articles 
inédits signés par les pims grands noms trangais +t Etrangers. 

La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus dans les 
périodiques Gu monde entier, caricatures politiques, des romans et 
nouvelles, derniéres inventions et découvertes, etc. etc. , 

La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie de & gros 
volumes, ornés d’environ 1500 gravures et contenant plus de 4oo articles, études, 
nouvelles, romans, etc. 

Les Abonnés recoivent de nombreuses primes de valeur. 
spectus.) 

On s’abonne sans frais dans tous les bureaux de poste dela France et de |’étrangers 
chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans les bureaux de La Revue. 


(Demander nos Pro- 


Rédaction et Administration : 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 
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The Rationalist Press Association, 


Tae snag - 





Popular Edition of 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


Thoroughly Revised and brought up to date by the Author, several 
new and important sections being added. 
XVI.—920 pp., cloth, 6s. net, by post, 6s. 6d.; half morocco, gilt 
edges, Ios. net, by post, Ios. 6d, 


‘© Learned and exact.” —MaTTHEW ARNOLD. 
‘ Decisive, trenchant, and far-reaching.” — JOHN Morvey. 
‘* A great critic.”—Daily News. 


NOW READY. 


MR. BALFOUR’S | 
APOLOGETICS 


CRITICALLY EXAMINED. 


CoNTENTS :— 
Miracles and Natural Law 
Philosophy and Rationalism 
Authority and Reason 
Mr. Balfour's Provisional Unifica- 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. net, by post 3s. 10d. 


Preliminary 

Philosophic Doubt 

Philosophy and Supernaturalism 
Rationalism and Ethics 
Freewill and Ethical Sanctions 
Rationalism and Art 
Rationalism and Reason 
Science and Theology 


tion 
Philosophy and Christianity 
Summary of the Argument 
Mr. Balfour’s Personal Position 


LETTERS ON REASONING. 


By J. M. ROBERTSON. 
Cloth, 280 pp., 3s. 6d. net, by post 3s. rod. 


‘¢ Pleasantly discursive, well-reasoned, persuasive, and suggestive, the book will 
prove profitable reading to anyone who wishes to refresh his mind on matters 
regarding which the scholastic teaching is, as a rule, like dust and ashes on the 
palate.”"—Scotsman. 


Full particulars of the Association, with Catalogue, free on application. 





Agents of the Rationalist Press Association, Limited— 


WATTS & CO., 17 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 











ISBISTER & Co.’s List| 


VUSL EP UDLISIZED: 






SIR CHARLES WARREN’S NEW BOOK. 


ON THE VELDT IN THE StVENTIES. 


With Illustrations and Maps. Price 16s. 





BOOK OF DELIGHTFUL FANCIES ABOUT ANIMALS. 


BUBBLE AND SQUEAK. 


By PHIL ROBINSON. 
With Illustrations by Cecit ALpIN and J. A. SHEPITERD, 
Price 3s. 6d. 





THE POETRY OF PLANTS. By HucuH} 
MACMILLAN. The deeper teaching of Plant Life. Price 6s. ! 





THE LOWE LETTERS OF A DWARF: | 


Being the Memoirs of Count Boruwlaski. Price 3s. 6d. net. 





THE SON OF THE WOLF. By Jacx| 


LONDON. Tales of the Far North by the Author of ‘‘ The God of His 
Fathers.” Price 6s. 





FOUR NOTABLE 6s. NOVELS. 
A PASTEBOARD CROWN. By Crara | 


MORRIS. Author of “ Life on the Stage” : a Tale of Theatrical Life. 


| TRELAWNY AND HIS FRIENDS. By | 


HOLMAN FREELAND. A brilliant book by a new writer. 


THE CHILDREN OF SILENCE. By Joun 


CLEVELAND. The new novel of Quaker Life. 


THE COURSE OF JUSTICE. By Vicror 
L. WHITECHURCH. An interesting novel with a strong plot. 


ISBISTER & CO., Ltd., 15 & 16 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C 








THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Contznued. 


REPRINTS. : 
Northanger Abbey and Persuasion (Jane Austen). Macmillan. 2s. 
net. 
Poetical Works of Robert Browning (2 vols.). 
25. 11d. net. 
The History of Samuel Titmarsh and The Great Hoggarty Diamond 
(Illustrated by Hugh Thomson). Wells Gardner, Darton. 3s. net. 


ScHOOL Books. 

The Complete History Readers, No. V., 1s. 6d.; Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme (Moliére), 8d@.; Select Ballads (Schiller), 6a; The 
Nibelungenlied (Part I.), 6a@.; Die Harzreise (Heine), 6a.; 
Colomba (Mérimée. Edited by E. T. Schoedelin), 1s. 6a; A 
Skeleton French Grammar (H. G. Atkins), 1s. 6¢@.; The Picture 
Shakespeare: Hamlet, 15.; Practical Book-keeping for Com- 
mercial Classes (Walter Grierson), Is. 6a. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Mr. Balfour’s Apologetics Critically Examined. 
35. 6d. net. 

Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology (James Mark Baldwin). 
Macmillan, 21s. net. 

Delight the Soul of Art (Arthur Jerome Eddy). Lippincott. 

The Anglo-Saxon : a Study in Evolution (George E. Boxall). 
Richards. 6s. 

The Philosophy of Despair (David Starr Jordan), 75c. net; The 
Romance of the Commonplace (Gelett Burgess), $1 50c. net. 
Philadelphia: Elder, Shepherd and Co. 

The Morals of Suicide (Rev. J. Gurnhill. 
55. net. 

Waves and Ripples in Water, Air, and ‘Ether (J. A. Fleming). 
Sally. Crus. 


The Unit Library. 


Watts and Co. 


7s. 6a. 
Grant 


Vol. II.). Longmans. 


THEOLOGY. 

Hymns of the Holy Eastern Church (Rev. John Brownlie). 
Alexander Gardner. 35. 6d. net. 

The Way to the Father (Rev. John Wakeford). 
2s. net. 

The Art of Being Happy (Rev. Charles A. Hall). Paisley : Alexander 
Gardner. 

The Mirror of Perfection: Being a Record of Saint Francis of Assisi 
(Ascribed to his Companion Brother Leo of Assisi, and now 
translated by Constance, Countess de la Warr). Burns and 
Oates. 55. 

Rex Regum: A Painter’s Study of the Likeness of Christ from the 
Time of the Apostles to the Present Day (Sir Wyke Bayliss. 
Library Edition). Sampson Low. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Making of a Christian (C. Anderson Scott), Allenson. Is. 6a. 

Manchester Al Mondo: a Contemplation of Death and Immortality 
(Sir Henry Montagu. Reprinted from the Fourth Impression). 


Paisley : 


Gardner, Darton. 


Frewde. Is. net. 
TRAVEL, 
Through the Heart of Patagonia (H. Hesketh Prichard). Heinemann. 
2is. net. 
On the Veldt in the Seventies (Lieut.-General Sir Charles Warren). 
Isbister. 16s. 
Travels in North and Central China (John Grant Birch). Hurst and 
Blackett. Ios. 6a. net. 
VERSE. 


The Black Prince and Other Poems (Maurice Baring), 5s. net ; 
Selected Poems (William Watson), 35. 6d. net. Lane. 

Sophocles (Translated and explained by John Swinnerton Phillimore). 
Allen: 7s. 6a. net: 

The Queen’s Vigil and Other Song (W. W. Gibson); The Burden of 
Love (Elizabeth Gibson), Elkin Mathews. Is. each. 

Poems (Sir Edward J. Reed). Richards. 5s. net. 

Salt-Water Ballads (John Masefield). Grant Richards. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Agricultural Handbook and Diary, 1903 (Edited by C. R. Adeane and 
Richardson Carr). Vinton and Co, 2s. 
Complete Works of John Lyly, The, Now for the First Time Collected 
and Edited from the Earliest Quartos (R. Warwick Bond. 


35. 6d. 


3 vols.). Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 42s. net. 

Daily Training (E. F. Benson and Eustace H. Miles. Athletic 
Library). Hurst and Blackett. 4s. 

Dramatic Criticism (Vol. III., 1900-1901. J. T. Grein). Greening. 
35. 6d. 

H NEA AIAOHKH: KATA TO BATIKANO XEPOIrPA®0O., META- 


®@PAZMENH ATIO TON AAEE. TIAAAH (MEPOS IIPQTO). 
AIBEPMOYA ; The Liverpool Bookseilers Company, Limited. 

Etiquette for Every Day (Mrs. Humphry). Grant Richards, 5,5. 

Greater Bristol (By ‘‘ Lesser Columbus”. New Edition). Greening, 
6s. 

Industrial Conciliation : Report of the Proceedings of the Conference 
Held under the Auspices of the National Civic Federation in New 
York, 1901. Putnams. 6s. 

Key to the Time Allusions in the Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 
(Gustave Pradeau). Methuen. 35. 6d. 

Londoner’s Log-Book, A, 1901-1902 (By the Author of ‘‘ Collections 
and Recollections’). Smith, Elder. 55. 


Man of Leisure: a Play in Three Acts (David Lowe). Glasgow: 
Wilson. 2s. 6d. net. 

Shakespeare and Voltaire (Thomas R. Lounsbury). Nutt. 75. 6d. 
net. 

Sue: a Play in Three Acts (Bret Harte and T. Edgar Pemberton). 
Greening. 25. 6d. : 


Vine, The Story of the (Edward R. Emerson). Putnams. 55. 
Year Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Griffin. 7s. 6d. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’s LIST. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THE RIGHT HON. FRIEDRICH MAX MULLER. 


Edited by his WIFE. 


With 6 Illustrations in Photogravure (3 Portraits). 
2 vols. 8vo. 32s. net. 


RURAL ENGLAND. 


Being an Account of Agricultural and Social Researches carried 
out in the Years 1901—1902. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, Author of ‘*‘ A Farmer’s Year,” &c. 


With 23 Agricultural Maps, and 75 Illustrations from Photographs. 
2 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. [On November 28. 


* * Prospectus sent on application. 


MALLET DU PAN AND THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. By BERNARD MALLET. With Photogravure 
Portrait, 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

** No future student of the Revolution will be wise in neglecting this book or the 
writings of Mallet du Pan.”—Scotsman. 


*“In every way one of the best and most interesting books that have been 
published this year...... First-rate from a literary point of view, full of facts and 
ideas, every page of the book is interesting, suggestive, and thoughtful. It takes, 
as we have said, a very high rank among the biographical literature of the year, we 


will venture to add of the century.”— Spectator. 
THE GREAT MOUNTAINS AND FORESTS OF 


SOUTH AMERICA. By PauL FountTain, Author of ‘‘ The 
Great Deserts and Forests of North America.” With Portrait 
and 7 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


**Mr. Fountain promises another instalment of these valuable accounts of his 
wanderings should the public show sufficient interest in this book under notice ; 
and if it be read ss widely as it deserves to be, we shall soon welcome more of 
this explorer’s tales of adventure by flood and field.”—Sz. James's Gazette. 


ROMAN AFRICA: an Outline of the History of 


the Roman Occupation of North Africa, based chiefly upon 
Inscriptions and Monumental Remains in that Country. By 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. With 30 Repro- 
ductions of Original Drawings by the Author, and 2 Maps. 8vo. 
16s. net. 


AN ESSAY ON LAUGHTER: 


Cause, its Development, and its Value. 
IMaAc Lice ss eSvon 12s Gd. net. 


THE DISCOVERY AND DECIPHERMENT OF 
THE TRILINGUAL CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS.’ By 
ARTHUR JOHN Bootu, M.A. Witha Plan of Persepolis. 8vo. 
14s. net. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF HEAVY COODS TRANS- 
PORT ON COMMON ROADS. By BRAMAH JOSEPH 
DieLock. With 27 Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


“For many years there must remain rural districts where even the light railway 
does not penetrate. and for the encouragement of trade in such out-of-the-way 
corners Mr. Diplock’s steam elephant may prove of real practical use. In any case 
it is an extremely bizarre and interesting monster.”— Electrical Investments. 


AUTO DA FE AND OTHER ESSAYS: some 


being Essays in Fiction. Bythe Author of ‘* Essays in Paradox,” 
‘« Exploded Ideas,” ‘* Times and Days.” Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE MORALS OF SUICIDE. By the Rev. J. 


Cranni, B.A. Vol. I. Crown’ 8vo. 5s. net. Vol. II. 
Part «. Reviews and Further Statistics. Part 2, An Essay on 
Personality. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“The book is very valuable..... so full of faith and hope and charity, of wise 


counsel and tender sympathy, that it cannot fail to be of ethical as well as of 
psychological and sociological importance.” —Spectator. 


“A learned and thoughtful examination of the subject.” —Academy. 
NEW NOVEL BY MR. LANG. 
THE DISENTANGLERS. By Anprew Lance. 


With 7 Full-page [llustrations by H. J. Forp. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
» “gilts long since a more enjoyable serial novel appeared than ‘ The Disentanglers,’ 
in Longman's Magazine. It isa delightful satire on modern society, viewed either 


in the narrow, social sense, or generally. There are excellent wit, piquant conver- 
sation, and wealth of idea in every month’s contribution.” —Liverpool Courier. 


-LONGMAN’S. MAGAZINE. 


DECEMBER. Price 6d. 
THE DISENTANGLERS. —(Con- | A_FOOL’S PARADISE. By E. P. 


cluded.) LARKEN. 

A BOTANICAL DISCOVERY AND | THE PHCENIX FISHING CLUB. 
1TS_ POSSIBILITIES. By G By Cuas. Firetpinc Marsu. 
CLARKE, NUTTALL. PRINCE KARL. Chapters XX.- 

A BRILLIANT FEAT OF ARMS. | XXII. By H.C. Batrey, Author of 
By Georce A. B. Dewar. My Lady of Orange. 


PATCHWORK, By M, E, Francis, | “hy aamery TANG. Doe SHIP. 








its Forms, its 
By JAMES SULLY, 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 

















MACMILLAN & 60.’S LIST. 


WITH GENERAL FRENCH 


AND THE 


CAVALRY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By C. S. GOLDMANN. 


With Portrait of General French, over 130 Illustrations and numerous 
Maps. 8vo. 15s. net. 








= 


A SUMPTUOUS VOLUME OF WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
OLD ENGLISH MASTERS. 


Engraved by TIMOTHY COLE. 


With Historical Notes by JOHN C. Van Dyke, and Comments by 
the Engraver. Imperial 8vo. £2 2s. net. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 


JUST SO STORIES FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 4to. 6s. 


HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


With Full-page and Vignette Illustrations by E. H. NEw. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 








HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. New Volume. 
LONDON. . 


By Mrs. E. T. COOK. With Illustrations by HuGH THOMSON and 
F. L. Grices, Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


ROME AND REFORM. | 


By T. L. KINGTON OLIPHANT, of Balliol’College. In 2 vols. 
Svo, 21s. net. | Ready on Titesday. 


> By BENJAMIN KIDD, 
PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN 
CIVILISATION. 


Demy 8vo. I5s. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. New Series. 


Crown 8vo. gilt top, flat back, 2s. net. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON. 


FRANCIS PARKMAN. 
THE STRUGGLE FOR A CONTINENT. 


Edited from the Writings of. Francis PARKMAN. By Professor PELHAM 
Epcar. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. Extra crown 8vo. gilt top, 
7s. 6d. net. 




















AFRICA: Some Account of their Rise and Development. By GARDNER F, 
Wituiams, M.A., General Manager of De Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited. 
Profusely Illustrated. Royal 8vo. £2 2s. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 





JOST PUBLISHED. 


THE BIRDS IN OUR WOOD. 


By GEORGE A. B. DEWAR, 


Author of ‘‘ Wild Life in Hampshire Highlands,” &c. 
With Eight Full-page Illustrations in Colour by Epwarp NEALE. 
Price 7S. 6d. net. 
Though ‘‘ The Birds in Our Wood” is primarily intended for children, the 
delightful manner in which the results of many years’ observation of each bird is 
given should procure for the book a large public among grown-up readers. 





Messrs. LAWRENCE & BULLEN, Lim., 16 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C, 


JUST PUBLISHED. Large 8vo. buckram, 15s. net. 


TRIPS 


With Notes and Suggestions on Big Game Preservation 
in Africa. 


By EDWARD NORTH BUXTON, 


Author of ‘‘Short Stalks,” &c. 
With 80 Page Illustrations and a Map. 








London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13 & 14 Long Acre, W.C. 
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ELLIOT STOGK’S NEW BOOKS. 


In medium 8vo. stiff parchment, ros. 6d. 


BLAKE FAMILY RECORDS. A Calendar 


of Documents Relating to the Family from 1315 to 1600. Compiled and 
Edited by Martin J. Blake. 
“ The book is well printed and bound, and should command a ready sale with al 
who take an interest in Irish family history.’ ’"—Derry Standard. 








Tn crown 8vo. cloth, Illustrated, «s. 


HOUSE MOTTOES AND INSCRIPTIONS 


OLD AND NEW. Drawn from epee” Lands. ByS. F. A. CAULFEILD. 


In crown &vo handsomely bocce in cloth, gilt lettered, Illustrated, 6s. 


AN OFFICER’S LETTERS TO HIS WIFE 


DURING TRE CRIMEAN WAR. With an Introductory Memoir of 
General Sir Denis Ketty, K.C.B., by his Daughter, Mrs. W. J. Tarr. 
With a Portrait and Illustrations. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


THE MASTER OF HADLOW. By Herzerr 


LorRAINeE. 
This story is an attempt to show the working of the great forces in man—selfish” 
ness and the higher motiy of life. The narrative contains strong human interest. 


NOW READY.—CHEAP EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


JOHN MAVERELL. A Tale of the Riviera. 
By the Rev. J. Duncan Craic, D.D. 


“Of considerable merit and well written. Remarkable for construction and 
minuteness of detail, altogether a most enjoyable work.” —Pxéblic Opinion. 











In crown 8vo. price ts. 6d. net. 


EXPLANATIONS OF TERMS AND 


PHRASES IN -ENGLISH HISTORY. By W. T. S. Hewett, 
B.A. (Lond.) D.C.L .(Bp’s Coll., Can.). 
“The book is wonderfully comprehensive.’—Bristol Mercury. 
“This is a serviceable little manual for the use of students of history, who in the 
course of reading find need to refresh their memories regarding the significance of 
certain received terms and phrases.”—Daily News. 


OTS! 


NOW READY.—In crown 8vo. stiff paper cover, rs. net. 


NATURAL FOOD; or, How to Maintain 


Health by Reasonable Diet. By the Rev. J. P. SaNDLAND. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


G. P. PUTNAN’S SONS’ NEW LIST. 


OTHER FAMOUS HOMES OF GREAT 


BRITAIN. Edited by A: H. MALAN. With about 200 Illustrations. With 
handsome Cover Design. Royal 8vo. cloth, extra gilt, gilt top, uncut edges, 
2Is. net. 

CoNTENTS :—Wollaton Hall—Dunvegan Castle—Castle Bromwich—Osterley 
Park—Clumber—Audley End—Dumobin Castle—Stoneleigh—Dalkeith Palace— 
St. Michael’s Mount—Stowe -Castle Howard. 

This sumptuous volume contains descriptions of 12 of the famous homes of Great 
Britain. Among the writers are the following :—Lady Middleton, Countess of 
Bradford—Lord Rona'd Sutherland Gower, the Countess of Jersey, the Duchess of 
Newcastle, Elizabeth J, Saville, the Hon. Mary Cordelia Leigh, Lord Henry Scott, 
Major the Hon. John St. Aubyn, John Orlando Hartes, and A. H. Malan. 


LAVENDER AND OLD LACE. By Myrtte 
REED, Author of ‘{ Love-Letters of a Musician,” ‘‘ The Spinster Book,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, 6s. 

““* Lavender and Old Lace’ is the fragrant title of an exquisite little story...... It 
is a dainty story, daintily told, with touches here and there that remind one almost 
of ‘ Cranfurd.’”—Daily Teleg graph. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF DEPENDEN- 











CIES. A Study of the Evolution of the Federal Empire, with Special 
Reference to American Colonial Problems. By ALPHEUS H. SNOW. 
8vo. cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. 


In this work’colonies and other dependencies are regarded as inherently states, 
contractually dependent (i.e. federally) on the Imperial State under an unwritten 
constitution, the Imperial State and its dependencies thus together forming a 
federal empire. 


SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 
By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Decorated and Illustrated in 


colour by MARGARET ARMSTRONG. With 50 designs in colour. Crown 8vv. 
cloth extra, gilt edges, in box, 7s. 6d. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. eee 
THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. | PICKENS. 


2 vols. 


An entirely New Edition of these two famous Christmas stories. The set con- 
tains numerous Illustrations from original drawings by FREDERICK SIMPSON 
CopurN. 32mo, flexible leather gilt, gilt tops, each as. 6d. net. 


ARIEL BOOKLETS. A Series of Productions 


complete in small compass, which have been accepted as Classics of their kind. 
baer lg Frontispiece. 32mo. flexible red leather, gilt top, each 
a NEW ISSUES. 
THE RIVALS. By RicHarp BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 
L’ALLEGRO AND IL PENSEROSO. By Jonn Mitton. 
SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. By Otiver Go.psmitTH. 
ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. By Tuomas Gray. 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Otiver Goxpsmiru. 
To be followed by other Volumes. 
New Announcement List and Catalogue Now Ready. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. ; and New York. 
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From GREENING & CO.’S LIST. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE 
ENGLISH WRITERS OF TO-DAY SERIES, 


ARTHUR W. PINERO. A Study by HAmiI_ton 
Fyre. With a Hibliography, Portrait and complete cast of all plays. 
Crown $vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. A Study by WaLTER 


JERROLD, with a new Portrait. Crown 8 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


‘DRAMATIC CRITICISM. A Record of the 
rown 8vo. cloth, 3s 


London Stage for 1900-1901. opBy. J ale GREIN. 


SUE: a Play by Bret Harte and T. E. PEm- 
_Foolscap 8vo. | cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BERTON, 


GREATER BRISTOL: a History by § «< LESSER 


Cotumeus ” (Laurence Cowen), with a Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 


THE GREAT WAR. The Story of the Boer 
War, 1899-1900. Told in verse by A. SHipway DockinG. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


























FICTION. 











POPULAR 

THE OVEN. By Guy Tuorne. 3s. 6d. 
COMPROMISED. 

meee GERTRUDE WarDEN and H. E. Gorst. _ 6s. 
TWO IN ONE. ByT. W. SPEIGHT. 38. 6d. 
THE COMEDY OF PROGRESS. 

By REGINAL D TURNER, a [Second Edition now ready. et 6s. 
THE LIFE IMPOSSIBLE. 
____By ‘‘A Member or PaGEt’s HORSE. i Lu __ 3s. 6d. 
THE WOMAN OF THE HILL. 

By the Author of the #4 Romance of a Harem.” 3s. 6d. 








THE NABOB. By ALPHoNnse DavpET. 


Cloth 2s. net. Leather, 3s. Gd. net. 


THAis. By ANATOLE FRANCE. 


Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 





_ Leather, 2s. 6d. ‘net. 





THE SERF: a Tole of the Times of King 


___ Stephen. By C. RANGER-BULL. Third Edition. 6s. 


New Llustrated Catalogue post free on application. 
London: GREENING & CO., Lrp., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 














Che Imperial. 





A £4 Work for a Preliminary 5s. 


A GOOD DICTIONARY IS A REFERENCE 
LIBRARY AINSI T SEU 





The best and cheapest complete English Dictionary 
in the market is the IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 


Edited by Dr. ANNANDALE. 


It is fully Illustrated with beautiful Plates, and 
contains 233,000 References. 


If you do not know it already, send to the Office 
of the SaTurpAy Review for Specimen Pages and 
further particulars; if you do know it, order a copy 


on the Form below. 


ORDER FORM. 


To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘*THE 
IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which I enclose initial 
payment of 5s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months. 
I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are com- 


plete. 
SIQNAUHEE crease se rooje cuccdscesh cuyeepeesenier chase trcsatasEne 
Address ......... seeabcecedecsduwoeeee avetios sotbaa ear bee tees > 
Profession iti. ¢cesae dccnenencerasennceere eater Fesuececes ses 
Date iieditcsces torre tr cor eet einantavcese 


22 November, 1902 


The Saturday Review. 








THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE LATE R. C. NAYLOR, Esq., OF 
KELMARSH HALL, NORTHAMPTON, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, November 24. and Following Day, at I o'clock 
precisely, the valuable LIBRARY of the late R. C. NAYLOR, Esq., of Kelmarsh 
Hall, Northampton, including Dibdin’s Bibliographical Decameron and Picturesque 
Tour—Racing Calendar, a Set, and other Sporting Books—Lavater’s Physiognomy, 
5 vols.—a magnificent Copy of Bridge's Northampton, 2 vols., extra illustrated and 
extended to 6 vols.—Gould’s Birds of Europe, Himalyar Birds, Trogons, and Birds 
of Asia—Granger and Noble’s Biographical History of England, extensively illus- 
trated and enlarged to 18 vols. folio—Musée Francais and Musée Royal—Roberts’s 
Holy Land, and other illustrated Books—Standard English and Foreign Literature, 
Serial Publications, Voyeges, Tracts, Works on Architecture and Antiquities, &c. 
A portion of the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, comprising important Works of 
Voyage and Travel, Boccaccio, Il Decamerone, 1757, and other Kighteenth-Century 
Illustrated Books—Works on Biography, History, and Science—the Best Editions 
of the Writings of the leading French and German Writers—Editions de Luxe, 
Illustrated Books, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE LATE HENRY W. CHOLMLEY 
ESQ., OF HOWSHAM HALL, YORK. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, November 26, and Three Following Days, 
at x o'clock precisely, the valuable LIBRARY of the late HENRY W. 
CHOLMLEY, Esq., of Howsham Hall, York, comprising a fine Collection of 
Incunabula and other Early Printed Books, including Specimens of the Presses of 
Giinther Zainer, the Monastery of SS. Ulrich and Afra, Gerard de Leeu, Mich. 
Wenssler. Johann. of Amberbach, Johann. Bergmann de Olpe, Ulrich Zell, 
Johann. Koelhoff de Lubeck, John cf Westphalia. Peter Schoeffer, Sweynheym 


mensis, De Plurimis Claris Selectisqz Mulieribus, 1497.— Boccaccio, De Mulieribus 
Claris, 1482.—Fiore de Virtu, 1490, Nuremberg Chronicle—Celtis, Libri Amorum, 
1502—Dyalogus Creatuarum Moralizatus, 1486—Hortus Sanitatus, r490—Impera- 
torum Romanorum, Imagines, Tiguri, 1559—Natalibus, Catalogus Sanctorum, 1506 
—Poliphilo Hypnerotomachia, 1499—Valturius, De Facti e Precepti Militari, 1483, 
&c.—The Bibliographical Writings of Hain, Panzer, Brunet, and others—Litur- 
gical Books, Elizabethan Literature and other Early English Books—Modern 
Literature comprising Serial Publications—the Racing Calendar, Stud Book, and 
other Sporting Books—Voyages and Travels—Illustrated Works—Biography— 
Works of Reference, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








HODGSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate 


or other purposes. 


AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809. 





H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LoNvoN. Codes: UnicopE and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 





LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON. 
BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER’S 
NEW REMAINDER CATALOGUE for 1902-3 


Now Ready. Post free on application. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
CS BOOKS at 3d. to od. in the Shilling Dis- 


count. Just issued and sent post free on application a Catalogue of Books, 
from the published prices of which the above discouut is allowed by 


GILBERT & FIELD, 67 MoorGaTEe STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 





Se SEVENOAKS, KENT.—The Rev. 


J C. D. L. BODE has just removed his PREPARATORY SCHOOL from 
Yarlet Hall, 


application. 


near Stafford to Beechmont, near Sevenoaks. Prospectus on 





THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF - 
SHORTHAND and JOURNALISM 
For the preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND WRITERS & JOURNALISTS. 
Principal, OLiver McEwan. 
‘The greatest living authority on shorthand.”—Lloyd’s News, 
Address; 22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET, | 


and Pannartz, Ulrich Gallus, Vindelin of Speyer, F. Ratdolt. &c —Early Books, 
with Woodcuts and other Illustrations, including Ars Moriendi, 1498—Bergo- 


Practical Handbooks 


PUBLISHED BY 


L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, London. 


Aquaria, Book of. A Practical Guide to the Construction, 
Arrangement and Management of Freshwater and Marine Aquaria ; containing 
Pull Information as to the Plants, Weeds, Fish, Molluscs, Insects, &c., How 
and Where to Obtain Them, and How to Keep Them in Health. By Rev. 
Grecory C. Bareman, A.K.C., and Recinatp A, R. BENNETT, B.A. 
lllustrated. In cloth gilt, price 5s. 6d., by post 5s. 10d. 


Autograph Collecting: A Practical Manual for Amateurs and 
Historical Students, containing ample information on the Selection and’ 
Arrangement of Autographs, the Detection of Forged Specimens, &c., &c., to» 
which are added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, and an 
extensive Valuation Table of Autographs worth coliecting. By Henry T. 
cae M.D., L.R.C.P., &c. In leatherette gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 
7s. 1cd. 


Bookbinding for Amateurs: Being Descriptions of the various 
Tools and App'iances Required, and Minute Instructions for their Effective 
Use. By W. J. K. Crane. Illustrated with 156 Engravings. In cloth gilt, 
price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. od. 


Cactus Culture for Amateurs: Being Descriptions of the 
various Cactuses grown in this country; with Full and Practical Instructions 
for their Successful Cultivation. By W. Warson, Assistant Curator of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens. Kew. New Edition. Profusely illustrated. In cloth 
gilt, price 5s , by post ss. 4d. 

Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, a Guide to the, 
in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Harliest Period to the Present Time, 
with their value. By the late CortoneL W. Stewart THORBURN. Third@ 


Edition. Revised and Enlarged by H. A. Grureser, F.S.A. Illustrated. In 
cloth gilt, price ros. 6d., by post ros. 10d. 


Dogs, Breaking and Training: Being Concise Directions for 
the proper Education of Dogs, both for the Field and for Companions. Second 
Edition. By “‘ PATHFINDER.” With Chapters by HuGu Dauziet. -Illus- 
trated. Incloth gilt, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


Dragonflies, British. Being an Exhaustive Treatise on our 
Native Odonata ; Their Collection, Classification, and Preservation. By W. J. 
Lucas, B.A. Very fully Illustrated with 27 Plates, Illustrating 29 Species, 
exquisitely printed in Colour, and numerous Black-and-White Engravings. 
In cloth gilt, price 31s. 6d., by post 32s. 


Engravings and their Value. 
all the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By J. H. Stater. Third 
Edition. Revised with an appendix and illustrations, and with latest Prices at 
Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price 15s., by post 15s. 5d. 


Ferns, The Book of Choice: for the Garden, Conservatory, 
and Stove. Describing the best and most striking Ferns and Selaginellas, and 
giving explicit directions for their Cultivation, the formation of Rockeries, the 
arrangement of Ferneries, &c. By GrorGE SCHNEIDER. With numerous 
Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. In 3 vols. large post 4to. Cloth gilt, 
price 43 3s., by post 43 5s. 

Gardening, the Book of. A Handbook of Horticulture. B- 
well-known Specialists, including J. M. Abbott, W. G. Baker, Charles Bennet 
H. J. Chapman, James Douglas, Charles Friedrich, A. Griessen, F. M. Mark 
Trevor Monmouth, G. Schneider, Mortimer Thorn, J. J. Willis, and Alan 
Wynne. Edited by W. D. Drury (Author of ‘‘ Home Gardening,” ‘‘ Insects 
Injurious to Fruit,” ‘‘ Popular Bulb Culture,” &c.). Very fully [lustrated. 
1 vol. demy 8vo., about 1,200 pp., price 16s., by post 16s. gd. 


Greenhouse Construction and Heating. Containing Full 
Descriptions of the Various Kinds of Greenhouses, Stove Houses, Forcing 
Houses, Pits and Frames, with Directions for their Construction ; and also 
Descriptions of the Different types ot boilers, Pipes, and Heating Apparatus 
generally, with Instructions for Fixing the Same. By B.C. RAVENSCROFT. 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 9d. 

The = Best 


Greenhouse Management for Amateurs. 
Greenhouses and Frames, and How to Build and Heat them, Illustrated 
Descripiions of the most suitable Plants, with general and Special Cultura! 
Directions, and all necessary information for the Guidance of the Amateur. 
By W. J. May. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Magnificently 
illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 5s., by post ss. 4d. 


Library Manual, The. A Guide to the Formation of a 
Library. and the Values of Rare and Standard Books. By J. H. StaTeEr, 
Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. Revised and Greatly Enlarged. In cloth 
gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 

Patience, Games of, for one or more Players: 
173 different Games of Patience. By M. WuHirmMoreE JONES. 
Series I. 39 games; Series II. 34 games; Series III. 33 games; Series 1V. 
37 games; Series V. 30 games. Each, in paper, 1s., by post 1s. 2d The five- 
bound together, in cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. In full leather, solid gilt 
edges, 1os. 6d., by post 11s. 6d. 

Photographic Printing Processes, Popular. A Practical, 
Guide to Printing with Gelatino-Chloride, Artigue, Platinotype, Carbon, . 
Bromide, Collodio-Chloride, Bichromated Gum, and other Sensitised Papers. 
By H. Mactean, F.R.P.S. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by 
post 2s. rod. 


Postage Stamps of Europe, The Adhesive: A Practical: 
Guide to their Collection, Identification, and Classification- Especially 
designed for the use of those commencing the Study. By W. A. S. WEstosy. 
Beautifully Illustrated. In 2 vols. price 15s. net, by post 15s. 6d. (Vol. I. 
A-1I; Vol; II. 1-Z.) 

Sporting Books, Ulustrated. <A Descriptive Survey of a- 
Collection of English Illustrated Works of a Sporting and Racy Character, 
with an Appendix of Prints relating to Sports of the Field. The whole 
valued by reference to Average Auction Prices. By J. H. SLatrer, Author 





Containing a Dictionary of 


How to Play 
Illustrated. 


of ‘‘ Library Manual,” ‘‘Engravings and Their Value,” &c. In cloth gilt, 
price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d, “+4 AY 
Taxidermy, Practical. A Manual of Instruction to the 


Amateur in Collecting, Preserving, and Setting-up Natural History Speci- 
mens of all kinds. With Examples and Working Diagrams. By Monracu 
3ROWNE, F.Z.S., Curator of Leicester Museum. Second Edition. In cloth 
gilt, price 7s. 6d., by port 7s. 10d. 

War Medals and Decorations. 
with some account of Civil Rewards for Valour. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. Beautifully Illustrated. 
12s, 6d., by post ras. rod. 


Whist, Bridge: Its‘Whys and Wherefores. The game taught by 
Reason instead of by Rule, on the same popular lines as ‘‘ Scientific Whist ” and. 
‘*Solo Whist,” and by the same author, C. J. Mrrrose. With Iliustrative 
Hands printed in Colours. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d. ; in half 
leather, gilt top, 5s. 6d., by post 6s. 

Whist, Solo: Its Whys and Wherefores. A Progressive and Clear 
Method of Explanation and Illustration of the Game, znd how, to Play it 
Successfully. With Illustrative Hands printed in Cclours. By C. J. 
Me troseE. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. rod. ; in half leather, gilt 
top, 5s. 6d., by post 6s. 


Workshop Makeshifts.* Being a Collection of Practical Hints. 
and _ Suggestions for the use of Amateur Workers in Wood and Metal. By 
H. J. S. Cassa... Fully Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 2s, 6d. by post 2s, od. 
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A Manual for Collectors,. 
By D. Hastincs Irwin. 
In cloth gilt, price 
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APOLLO THEATRE. 


TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
A New Musical Play, 
THE GIRL FROM KAY’S. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.15. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. ‘ 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, ‘OUR CROWN,’ 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 





LEICESTER SQUARE. 








QUEEN'S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


EVERY SUNDAY, at 3.30. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. ArTHUR W. Payne. 
Tickets 6d. to 3s. Admission Free. R. Newman, Manager. 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 


TO-DAY at s. 
Conductor—Dr. Epwarp ELcar. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 


Madame SOBRINO, Frl. THERESE BEHR, Miss EDNA THORNTON, 
Mr. LLOYD CHANDOS, Mr. FFRANCON-DAVIES, Mr. ARTHUR DE 
GREEF. Queen’s Hall Choral Society. Band of H.M. Coldstream Guards. 

Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s. (reserved) ; 2s. 6d., and 1s. (unreserved), and full particulars 
of RopeErtT Newman, Manager, Queen’s Hall. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


The only paper which contains a précis 
of the world’s press. 








Special Article this week: 


MR. R. B. HALDANE, K.C., M.P. 


Price 2d. weekly. 


Office : 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 











The VINOLIA SOAP-WORKS 
are sweet and clean as 
a kitchen, and the SOAP 


best for the complexion. 








ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LFAVE LONDON’ EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 


above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO, 


F. GREEN & CO. } Head Offices : 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO./S Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
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DARLINGTON’S +HANDBOOKS, 


Letter from H.M. THE KING. 


‘Dear Sir,—I have had the honour of submitting your letter to the King, and 
Iam commanded by His Majesty, in reply, to thank you for the copy of the new 
edition, so well got up, of ‘London and Environs,’ which you have transmitted 
for His Majesty’s acceptance. 


**R,. Darlington, Esq., F.R.G.S. 


‘*Vours faithfully, 
“ KNOLLYS. 


“* Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. _ 
‘* Far superior to ordinary guides.” —London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 


4s. each. Illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


The Isle of Wight. The Channel Islands. 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing. Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 

Bristol, Bath, Welis, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynileth. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harleeh, Portmadoc, Criecieth, Pwllheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. 

Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. 

Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. 

Falmouth, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Islands. 





‘CA brilliant book.” —The Times. “Particularly good.”—Academy 
*“'The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverfool Daily Post, 
“Tt very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, 58.3 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDO AND ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A, 
is. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the World. 


LLANGOLLEN : DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
Paris & NEw YorK: BRENTANO’S. 

The Railway Bookstalls and al! Booksellers. 








ESTABLISHED I835I. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
Oo CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
vA on the minimum monthly balances, when not 
10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. i 
a/o on Deposits, repayable on demand, g 
STOCKS AND SHARES, 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
Telephone No. 5 liolborn. 


drawn below £100. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
Telegraphic Addi ess: ‘‘ BiRKBECK, LONDON.” 


oe a 











NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
ve ek BE yh. 
Onesveare... ics ha tome ome es LOMA. 
flalf Year... oss eR) 4 ake Lies aos OTL bem 
Quarter Year «om @OGS7 tol ee eee oo |) Y/Y 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

in the event of any difficulty leing experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
Jormed immediately, 





The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 





abroad: 
PARIS «oeeeceeeeesceeeee+s Lhe Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
Palbeinisie\clsisieie's «s'scic le -. Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
SRM aiaaio ei siniein:2)s (cls nivieie.s ate Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 


+++++++.Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 
+ ++++++Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 


Tr 


were rere cene 


” 2. 
RUSSELSItsiece oie v.cecasices Messrs. G, Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 
IBERDEN Melslareise vives eirieieleieeie W. H. Kiihl, Jagerstrasse 73. 
VIEMNAsieccscscisecescrcs Messrs. Gerold & Co., 8 Stefansplatz, 
BUDA=PESTH sccccsscsces A. Lappert. 
ROME. cee seces Ehongcy Messrs, Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
IMIATRID \s\erci0.0.5\s 0.09 .++-.Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 
CONSTANTINOPLE ..... +-.Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
FTOMBURG aoe) cis os caloric Schick’s Library. 
CATROw sis 00s Bsonnompcn cos The Anglo-American Bookselting Depét. 
NEWYORK. ssc os vc eceee The International News Company, 83 & 85 Duane St. 
Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.)..Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 
TORONTO, CANADA ...... The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 


“p rf +++++.The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
Mon’rrEAL, Canapa ....The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James’s Street. 
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From Mr. HENRY J. DRANE’S LIST. 


i a) 





NEW Booxs. 
COUNTRY RAMBLES; being a Field Naturalist’s 


and Country Lover's Note-Book for a Year. By W. PrercivaL WEsTELL 
(Author of “A Year with Nature”). Profusely illustrated with pictures from 
original photographs taken by J. T. Newman. Price tos. 6d. 


FORTY FANCIES AND SEVEN SONGS. 


By Ameria M, BarKER. Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. The Princess of 
Wales. Price 1s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
UNDER ONE FLAG. By WitLoucusy BEpDoEs. 


Price 6s. 


RUDIMENTS. By FLorence GALBRAITH. Price 6s. 
NICHOLAS MOSLEY, LOYALIST. By Rev. 


E. F. Lerrs and Mary F. S. Letts. Price 6s. 


JUDITH; a2 Romance of Olden 


“ Monowal” (A.S.C.) Price 6s. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
THE WHITE PRINCE. By Kate Sranway, 


Illustrated with 20 full-page pictures Price 3s. 6d. 


WILHELW’S FORTUNE, and other Fairy Tales. 


By E. Simonet THompson. Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. 


THE KING OF THE CATS. By A. C. Stannus. 


Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE A.B.C. SERIES. 
THE A.B.C. OF SOLO WHIST. By Epwin 


OLIvER. Price ts. 


THE A.B.C. OF MOTORS AND MOTOR- 


CYCLING. By C. E. Brown. Price rs. 
THE ART OF BEING BEAUTIFUL. By 
“Will be read with interest by women,”— Daily Graphic. : 


S. G, Price ts. f 
“Such works are no doubt needed.” —The Scotsman. 
“Has agitated the entire office.” —S¢. James's Gazette. 
‘©The counsels of this book are ..... full of good sense.” —Sfeciater. 
All the above Books may be obtained through any Bookseller, or will be sent direct 
Srom the Publisher on receipt of published price. 


Times. By 








HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 





AN INSTITUTION WORTHY OF SUPPORT. 


FIELD LANE 
Refuges and Ragged Schools, &c., &c. 


VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL, E.C. 


Established over 60 Years. 











This Pioneer in every effort on behalf of the Desti- 
tute, the Poor, and the Lost dispenses upwards of 
3,500 Benefits weekly. 

Refuges for Men and Women, Industrial Homes 
for Children, Créche for the Little Ones, Ragged 
Church for Tramps, Bible Schools, ADULT MISSION 
SERVICES, TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, &c., &c. 

Funds are MOST URGENTLY NEEDED. 


This work cannot be carried on without YOUR 
HELP, which is most earnestly solicited. 





Contributions may be sent to the Treasurer, F. A. 
BevAN, Esq. (Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co.), Lombard 
Street;.or to the Secretary, Mr. PEREGRINE. PLaTT, 
Vine: Street, Clerkenwell. Road, E.C. 


CROWN DEEP, LIMITED. 


THE DIRECTORS’ QUARTERLY REPORT 
for the Three Months ending 30rH SEPTEMBER, 1902, shows: 


Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources 


eae te pe De eae Wet 12,390°134 OzS. 
Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis .. 


7'979 dwts. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 




















Dr. Cost, Cost per Ton 
ne Milled. 
To Mining Expenses 3¢ £20,584 0 1 013 3'072 
5 Milling Expenses oe ie ae 55703 7 9 © 3. «8°693 
», Cyaniding Expenses .,. oe 5,958 17 14 © 3 10'050 
», General Expenses 5G Ac 2,823 2 10 o 1 9'817 
}, Head Office Expenses .. 46 T,06r 17 2 © 0 8206 
30,215 5 © ts: 9:93 
< oY) o 
», Working Profit .. a on oe 15,074 4 3 o 10 pd 
451,885 10 oO 41 13 4'969 
(Op Value. Value per Ton 
Milled. 
By Gold Account .. Bh eit ne £51,885 10 o 4I 13 4°969 
To Interest ts ae $e O0 a ae ae a si PE Sees 
Net Profit .. ie ar oe oe 15,672 15 Io 








415,674 4 3 


By Balance—Working Profit, brought down  .. ee ee ee AtSO74) 4, 3 





Note.—The ro per cent. Tax on Profits which has been imposed by the Govern’ 
ment of the Transvaal has not been allowed for in the above figures. 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURE.—-The Capital Expenditure for the quarter has 
amounted to 45,194 11S. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


NOTICE TO DEDENTURE HOLDERS. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that it is intended 
i on JANUARY ist, 1993, to REDEEM and PAY OFF A THIRD 
INSTALMENT of £83,300 of the 41,000,0co FFVE PER CENT. DEBEN- 
TURES of the Company issued in 1897 (being part of the authorised issue of 
41,250,000), and that the particular Debeniures so to be Redeemed and Paid Off 
will be determined by a DRAWING that will take place at the London Offices of 
the Company, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, in the City of London, in the presence 
of a Notary Public on WEDNESDAY, the 3rd DECEMBER, 1902, at 12 o’clock 
noon, and that the £83,300 of the Debentures then drawn for payment will be 
payable (at 4103 per centum) at the said offices on or after JANUARY rst, 1903, 
against the presentation and delivery up of the Debentures with all unpaid 
Coupons. 
The Debentures may be left’' FOUR CLEAR DAYS before that date for 
examination. 








By order, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
13th November, 1go2. 


POPLAR HOSPITAL 
FOR ACCIDENTS. 


REASONS FOR HELPING, 


1. Situated amongst a teeming population of poor 
hard-working people in a district that may be 
called the ‘‘workshop” as well as the ‘ Port” 
of London. 

2. Accidents treated at the rate of FIVE an hour 

for every day of every year. 

Five miles of men standing side by side treated 

for accidents only in one year. 

4. No endowment—but has never been in debt, and 
never shall be. If subscriptions fall off the work 
will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. 
This would cause great misery. 

5. Free to all. No Letters required. 

















fe] 
Pe 





CHAIRMAN : 
Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 


: SECRETARY : 
Lt.-Col FENERAN, Poplar Hospital, Blackwall, E. 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 


The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. 

COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTEPAPER BASKET. : 

Correspondents are assured that their names will not be given up when letters are 
marked ‘‘ Private,” but they are requested to supply full particulars respecting 
dates, places, names and conduct, and to post their letters or call at this office 


romptly. i 
sain JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 





tos Jermyn Street, St, James’s, London, 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


SIR HORACE RUMBOLOD’S 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., formerly 
British Ambassador at Vienna. 2 vols. with Portrait, demy 8vo. 25s. net. 


Mornine Post. —‘* Every chapter of this notable book abounds tn 
evaphic sketches of famous men.” 
~ STANDARD.—“‘ Our late Ambassador at Vienna, by the two volumes 
published to-day, has added to the gaiety of nations.” 

Datty News.—‘‘ Szv Horace’s two volumes abound tn 
veaaable gosstp.” 

Sr. JAMEs’s GAZETTE.—‘‘ /t zs seldom that a volume appears so 
attractive to the reader both jor the scope and interest of the memories 
which tt chronicles and for the charm of the actual narrative.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.— ‘‘ J these two very interesting volumes Str 
Horace Rumbold writes with unusual frankness of the men and women 
he has met during a long, active, and wonderfully varied career.” 





most 





THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


RANDOM REMINISCENCES. 


By CHARLES H. BROOKFIELD. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 
STANDARD.—‘* We would advise everyone to read the book for 
himself.” 
Woruip.—** 4 volume which, from the first of its three hundred 
and odd pages to the last, presents an almost unbroken succession of 
diverting recollections and amusing anecdotes.” 


THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND. 
By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. 
PaLL MALL GazETTE.—‘‘ A remarkable and thought-stimulating 
book.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. — ‘6 4 
volume.” 





Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


sttinulating and thoughtful 





THE HOUSE OF SELEUCUS. 
By EDWYN R. BEVAN. 
With Plates 2nd Maps. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. net. [Next week. 


ACROSS ICELAND. 
By W. BISIKER, F.R.G.S. 
With so Illustrations from Photographs and Maps. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
; [Next week. 
THE FORESTS OF UPPER INDIA AND 
THEIR INHABITANTS. 


By THOMAS W. WEBBER, late Forest Surveyor for the North-West Provinces. 
Demy 8vo. with Maps, z2s. 6d. net. 











NEW SERIES OF NAVAL AND MILITARY BIOGRAPHIES. : 


MY ADVENTURES DURING THE 
LATE WAR, 1804-1814. 


By DONAT H. O'BRIEN, Captain, R.N. Edited by Prof. Oman. 
With Photogravure Illustrations, handsomely bound, 7s. 6d. 
SpecTator.—‘‘ /¢ world be difficult to find a better book of 
adventure than Captain O Brien’s. Simple and direct as a story by 
Defoe it carries the readzr breathlessly along. Captain O’Brien had 
a gift of narrative that should keep his explotts fresh to the end of 
time.” 





NEW EDITION. 


LONDON BIRDS. 


By T. DIGBY PIGOTT, C.B. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d 


ST. JAMES’s GAZETTE.—‘‘ A delightful work. 
zllustvations.” 


With Photogravure 
With admirable 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE EXPLORATION of the CAUCASUS. 


By D. W. FRESHFIELD, lately President of the Alpine Club. With Numerous 
Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. post 4to. 21s. net. 


LETTERS OF AN ACTRESS. Cloth, 6s. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘‘ A clever picture of the kaletdoscope of 
life, interesting, unconventional, sympathetic.” 


STANDARD.—‘* Very entertaining.” 








NEW NOVELS. 
DONNA DIANA. By Ricuarp Bacor. 6s. 
THE THOUSAND EUGENIAS. By Mrs. A. 


SIDGWICK. 6s. 
6s. 


DULCINEA, By Eyre Hussey. 
AN AMATEUR PROVIDENCE. ByC. Seton. 


6s. 


WINIFRED AND THE STOCKBROKER. 


By CHARLES EDDY. 3s. éd. 
** Mr, Edward Arnold’s NEW LITERARY LIST is Now Ready, 
and will be sent on application. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 








22 November, 1992 








Messrs. CONSTABLE’S List 





DE WET’S GREAT BOOK 
THREE YEARS’ WAR 


will be published on December fst. 
Price 10s. 6d. 
With Portrait, Map, and Plans. 
Over 500 demy Svo. pages. 





NOW READY. 


THE SHROUD OF CHRIST. By P. Vicyov, 


D.Sc. (Fr.). Illustrated with Photogravure and Collotype Plates. Demy 4to. 
12s. 6d. net. 

A full and exhaustive examination of the questions raised by the recent public 
exposition of the Shroud of Christ at Turin, and a careful analysis of the remark- 
able photographs taken of the Shroud by M. Pia. M. Vignon examines the matter 
from all points of view—historical, photographical, chemical, and pictorial. He 
puts forward scientifically the results of the experiments which he has made, and 
arrives at a conclusion which must be of absorbinz interest not only to the world of 
science and Biblical students, but to all members of the Christian Church throughout 
the world. 


CONSTABLE AND HIS INFLUENCE ON LAND- 


SCAPE PAINTING. By C. J. HOLMES. Illustrated with more than 70 

Photogravure Plates. Edition limited to 350 Numbered Copies, £5 5s. net. 

Also 50 Copies on Japanese vellum, with Portfolio, £15 15s. net (all sold). 
[Next week. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


A PATRICK’S DAY HUNT. By the Author of 


‘SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M.” Profusely Illustrated 
in the Text, and 8 Full-page Colour Drawings. 6s. 


SOCIAL GERMANY IN LUTHER’S TIME. The 


Journal of a German Burgomaster of the Sixteenth Century. Translated by 
ALBERT VANDAM. Introduction by HERBERT FISHER, M.A. 
Extra crown 8vo. Illustrated, 7s 6d. net. 


TOLSTOI] AS MAN AND ARTIST. By Merey- 


KOWSKI, Author’of ‘f The Death of the Gods” and ‘‘ The Forerunner.’”” 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF ADOWA, AND THE RISE 


OF MENELIK. By G. F. H. BERKELEY. Demy 8vo. with Maps, 
7s. 6d. net. 


BORROWED PLUMES. 


3s. 6d. net. 


SPORT IN THE NAVY AND NAVAL YARNS. By 


Admiral Sir WILLIAM KENNEDY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


AN AUTUMN TOUR IN WESTERN PERSIA. By 


Lady DURAND. Illustrated, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS: his Life and Works. 


By ARTHUR F. DAVIDSON. Illustrated, 12s. €d. net. 


STUDIES IN THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS. By 


EDWARD HUTTON, Author of ‘“‘ Frederic Uvedale.” Fcap. 8vo. cloth 
gilt, 3s. éd. net. 


THE ORIGIN OF KNOWLEDCE OF RIGHT AND 


WRONG. By Professor BRENTANO. Withan Introduction by CECIL 
HAGUE. Demy 8vo. ss. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF H. TAINE, 1828-952. 


Translated by Mrs. R. L. DEVONSHIRE. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


SONGS AND LYRICS. By Henvey Date. 


Fcap. 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE ST. GEORGE’S KALENDAR FOR 1903. 


Is. net. 


By OwrEn SEAMAN. 


THE ANCESTOR. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County and Family History, 
Heraldry and Antiquities. 


No. 3 NOW READY, ss. net. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., Westminster. 











REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
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Mees OR THE WEEK. 


The arrivals and departures of the week have de- 
served a political circular to themselves. As Mr. 
Chamberlain left on his cruiser from which he 
will land, on his way to Durban, at Cairo and 
Zanzibar, Lord Salisbury returned from the Con- 
tinent, anxious to take part in the debate on the 
Education Bill in the House of Lords. On a lower 
plane, for General Viljoen’s departure for America 
we have had compensation in Mr. Schalk Burger’s 
arrival. He wisely sent a sort of eirenicon in front 
of him in the account of an interview in which he 
expressed some gratitude for all that the Government 


was going to do and like the rest of the world, which | 


includes Mr. Morley, applauded, not altogether without 
condescension, Mr. Chamberlain’s mission. At the 
beginning of the week was published some correspond- 
ence between General Botha and Mr. Chamberlain as 
to the generals’ Continental manifesto, and the very 
wretched attempt to apologise has done no good to 
their reputation either for honesty or diplomacy. They 
have had an amusing dispute’ with General Viljoen, 
who in starting his own fund said the other was closed. 
The prospects for the Boer widows and orphans are not, 
one may fear, commensurate with the competitive zeal 
of their itinerant philanthropists. 


The manifesto of a Committee of the Progressive 
party, issued as the Cape House of Assembly was 
prorogued, is the first downright attempt to state the 
issues. The document is ingenious as well as direct ; 
among the polemical issues many principles are so 
broadly stated that no politician with a’ pretence of 
patriotism could refuse ostensibly to support them. 
The maintenance of the British Settlement, the de- 
velopment of the country by irrigation and rail- 
ways, fair representation, the gradual introduction 
of compulsory education are heads of a policy that 
even the Bond can scarcely afford to flout. But by far 
the most important “plank” is the removal of the 
fiscal barriers between the different States of South 
Africa. Apart from racial animosity there are all sorts 
of local jealousies which will tend to defeat this end, 
unless the Progressive party can find a man to bea 
leader. The Cape has begun to lose, has already lost, 
its predominating influence. There are other ways to 
the Transvaal than from the South; and over and 








above the acquaintance he will gain of the great 
problems to be solved in the different colonies, Mr. 
Chamberlain by the fact of his tour will point the 
moral of the unity of the whole country. 


The rumour, which was heard first in London, of the 
extension of the Grand Truuk Railway to the Western 
shore of Canada, has been confirmed by the manager 
of the railway. Parliamentary powers are to be sought 
for continuing the line through Northern Ontario, 
Manitoba and the Territories to British Colombia, 
making a terminus probably at Port Simpson. It is 
possible that some existing lines along the eastern part 
of the route will be absorbed and in this case there is 
some hope of finishing a second through route in three 
years’ time. The railway development in Canada has. 
been astounding in the last few years. At the proroga- 
tion of Parliament in May it took between five and ten 
minutes to read out rapidly the bare and brief titles of 
railway bills awaiting signature and this new proposah 
is only an unusually striking example of a development 
which is continuously rapid. The harvest has. again 
been so heavy that the Canadian Pacific Railway will, 
regard the increase of competition as a blessing rather 
than a menace. Since the prospects; so combine 
financial and imperial profit, it is infinitely to be re- 
gretted that American capital has been much more 
easily attracted than British to this and other Canadian. 
schemes. 


Lord Tennyson’s limitation of his acceptance of the: 
Governor-Generalship of Australia to a period of one 
year will not, we fear, tend to inspire confidence in the 
future of the Commonwealth. It probably means two 
things. First that Australia is not in a position to. 
make the Governor-General a larger allowance than that 
which Lord Hopetoun found inadequate, and second 
that Lord Tennyson did not consider himself justi- 
fied in incurring for a longer period liability for the 
extra demand on his private purse made by two 
capitals. During the seventeen months of its first 
session, the Commonwealth Parliament got through 
some very solid work. The tariff was the principal 
difficulty, those of the States which did not object to it 
on the ground that it is protectionist objecting because 
it destroys protection as against their fellows. Queens- 
land further resents legislation intended to make 
Australia a white man’s land throughout its length. 
and breadth. The cutting down of the defence esti- 
mates is a bad start. As the Parliament was in a 
severely economic frame of mind it is a pity it did not 
see its way to save both trouble and expense by 
deciding upon a capital. That is a problem for settle- 
ment during Lord Tennyson’s term. 
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Lord Kitchener reached Aden on Sunday and at once 
telegraphed to General Maitland with whom he had a 
long consultation, so we learn from Mr. Bennett 
Burleigh, on the subject of the Somaliland campaign. 
The fact is not without interest. For a moment it 
seemed to us of very great interest, when—immedi- 
ately on the top of the otiose conjecture that the result 
was telegraphed to London and would be considered at 
a Cabinet meeting—we read, as it seemed, the very 
words of the conclusion:—‘‘My view is that the 
religious fanaticism which is now rife renders an early 
expedition imperative.” But somehow the decision 
lost its momentous character when we discovered 
that the wires had vibrated, not with Lord Kitchener’s 
wisdom given ex cathedra, but with Mr. Burleigh’s 
padding, enlarged from the editorial chair. 


The guns made by the firm of Krupp won for Germany 
the Franco-German war and since then it has grown 
under the son of the greater Krupp to be much the 
largest gun-making firm in the world. But there was 
more reason than connexion with the army and inter- 
national fame why the German Emperor and his 
ministers should attend the funeral of the head of the 
institution. He was king of a whole city in which 
almost every inhabitant depended directly on his works. 
He was not so remarkable a man as his father and his 
reputation suffered a little from some silly eccentricities ; 
but the number of his employés had steadily increased 
and he had shown a wise generosity in caring for their 
welfare. Among other acts of beneficence he had spent 
much money and time on establishing a system of 
pensions. At the time of his death, which came unex- 
pectedly, he was the object of some bitter attacks on his 
private character. It was a most comely act of respect 
and justice that the German Emperor should himself 
attend the funeral and gublicly dissipate the calumnies 
in a funeral speech. 


European interests in South America have been 
illustrated by another remarkable event of the week. 
King Edward has given his decision in the dispute 
between Chili and Argentina and except among men of 
commerce this evidence of British influence has been 
greatly underrated. What proportion of well-educated 
men could say off-hand on which side of the Andes 
Chili lies? The arbitration, which certainly prevented 
a serious war, was largely due to the influence of 
British Consuls and men of commerce; and the judg- 
ment has been accepted if not with enthusiasm, without 
sign of revolt. It was to be expected that the country 
which received more land should complain of its quality 
and the country that received less of its quantity ; and 
that both should regret the absence of a natural 
boundary. But it is impossible, when rights and 
jealousies have been established, to revert to the limits 
of natural configuration. As the Andes though irre- 
proachably high leave much to be desired in respect of 
lineal regularity it was not possible to arbitrate on 
the basis of physical geography; and, in spite of the 
logical claims to the two sides of the watershed, 
historic possession made it necessary to give some of 
the upland plains on the east of the most marked ridges 
to Chili and the beginnings of some of the Pacific rivers 
to Argentina. 


For many months the English press has been full of 
ludicrous reports of the fighting in Venezuela. At the 
end of it all, when the country found itself in the strange 


position of freedom from revolution, President Castro . 


congratulated his few thousand troops in an almost 
Napoleonic strain ; and it is to be feared that all his 
little wars and successes have permanently upset his 
sense of proportion. During the fighting the many 
claims of Germany and Britain on behalf of their 
countrymen in Venezuela have been held in abeyance; 
and now that peace is restored President Castro has 
looked round for a new method of delay. He has 
thought of nothing newer than the Monroe doctrine; 
and in language, subservient even for a South American 
diplomat, has approached the American Government. 
President Roosevelt is of course a man of too much 
common sense to allow this accomplished debtor the 





shelter he wishes. He points out that the doctrine 
does not confer on any South American who wishes 
liberty to evade obligation; so long, he says, as the 
claims of European nations are not territorial the 
Monroe creed has no application. 


But the vice of the doctrine and its capacity to 
cause friction are proclaimed by this appeal of Presi- 
dent Castro. Presidents of the strength and sense 
of Mr. Roosevelt are not common in the States; and 
at any time advantage may be taken by the States of 
the excuse for interference given by this invented 
suzerainty. In the present case Germany and Britain 
are together taking steps to see that President Castro 
behaves himself. It is just possible, though not likely, 
that some display of force will be necessary, a few 
battleships to point the comparison with the Venezuelan 
fleet that the ‘‘ Ban Righ” has been evading. But the 
important political fact of the situation is this co- 
operation in South America of Germany with Britain. 
The interest of the two countries in South America is 
great and’ increases, and they together cannot afford 
to allow the United States the ex-officio position of 
arbiter. 


If M. Pelletan has not the courage of his convictions 
he has at least the foolhardiness of his fallacies. He 
has revelled in unorthodox actions and suggestions. 
He has reduced the effective strength of the Medi- 
terranean squadron by deducting 1,750 men, a reduction 
which he justifies by three astonishing arguments. 
The fleet, he says, has wasted 8,000 sailors in just 
cruising about the Mediterranean. Bizerta, whence he 
recently flouted Europe in general, seems to him worth 
more than the men he has subtracted from the fleet. 
Lastly he wants the wages of the men to build ships ; 
and by way of showing his zeal for construction he 
began by stopping all work on the ships that had been 
ordered. One must admire M. Pelletan as the most 
audacious amateur that ever managed naval affairs, but 
the admiration is such as would not come readily from 
any Power in alliance with France. The Russian press 
is much upset ; and though the French Chamber has 
endorsed M. Pelletan’s statement the Ministry must 
be not a little anxious as to the nature of his next 
indiscretion. Possibly an amateur belief in the future 
of submarine boats is the real cause of his change of 
policy. 


In the House of Commons on Monday the President 
of the Board of Trade moved that the House approved 
of the Convention concluded by the delegates at 
the Sugar Conference held at Brussels which was 
signed on 5 March last. Sir William Harcourt moved 
a direct negative of the Resolution but it was carried 
by a majority of 87. The piece de résistance of the 
Opposition was the provision enabling countervailing 
duties to be imposed on sugars from bounty-giving 
countries ; and the House has approved of a policy 
which has been the stumbling block over which 
eight previous conferences since 1862 have come 
to grief. The debate on a subject which Mr. 
Chamberlain declared to be beyond the power of 
mortal man to make interesting was not without 
its points. Mr. Chamberlain excepted the speech of 
the Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of Trade, 
Mr. Bonar Law, who he said had achieved the im- 
possible. Mr. Gerald Balfour anticipated Sir William 
Harcourt’s speech and described it as portentous— 
which in fact it turned out to be. Sir William retorted 
by sneering at the ‘concise and interesting” speech 
of Mr. Gerald Balfour: a double entendre which Mr. 
Chamberlain resented and led him to make the observa- 
tion quoted above. The Colonial Secretary made his 
last speech in the House before leaving on his voyage 
by replying on the whole debate. It was a brilliant 
piece of Parliamentary advocacy and dramatic posing 
directed ad urbem et orbem on the eve of his departure. 


Mr. Cripps is to be congratulated on his courageous 
and conscientious effort to get rid of the Kenyon-Slaney 
provision. That he did not succeed goes without 
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‘saying : the bulk of the House care absolutely nothing 
about religious education; and the Government are 
only too anxious to hurry the Bill through somehow. 
To vote against the Government in such circumstances 
requires both courage and conscience—qualities not 
very common anywhere but especially rare in popular 
representative assemblies. It is satisfactory to find 
amongst the Unionists who showed these qualities on 
Thursday night the ablest educationists in the House 
such as Sir John Gorst and Sir Richard Jebb. The fact 
throws a side light on the turning out of the Govern- 
ment of Sir John Gorst to make room for a more pliable 
person. Mr. Alfted Lyttelton’s support of the sub- 
section can only be put down to the survival in a 
Liberal-Unionist of that ancient Liberalism in which 
antipathy to the clergy was the main ingredient. Of the 
attitude of the Opposition we can make no complaint : 
they openly profess to be opposed to the Church: they 
naturally and consistently support Col. Kenyon-Slaney. 
Mr. Asquith’s was the best speech of the evening: it 
reduced to an absurdity the Government’s legal position. 
But the debate contributed but one item to the contro- 
versy : the Attorney-General definitely admitted that 
even under the Government’s latest interpretation of the 
subsection the managers would have the power to 
forbid the clergyman of the parish the right of entering 
‘into the parish schools. The clergyman who would sit 
down quietly under such an insult must be a spiritless 
creature indeed. The doubt as to appeal lying to the 
Bishop remains in all its force. Mr. Balfour’s very long 
speech consisted of ‘‘ hopes” and ‘‘ confidences” that 
the Bill will work well. Anybody can hope: anybody 
can be confident: but that is not argument. 


There is a delightful irony in a person of the type of 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney acquiring a great reputation in 
connexion with—of all things in the world—education ! 
There is certainly consistency in his being the one to 
introduce a plan for intrusting the control of religious 
teaching on Church of England lines—a matter in- 
volving both history and theology in a high degree— 
to a promiscuous half-dozen managers, who will 
for the most part be petty tradesmen—the least 
educated type in the whole population. But of 
course, as Colonel Kenyon-Slaney virtually admitted, 
education has nothing to do with his motives, 
which are purely those of religious partisanship. 
He expressly argued his own case on Thursday as a 
means of checking what he calls ‘‘ extreme” clergymen 
—that is those whose views differ from his. He is 
likely to find his calculation a bad one. The effect of 
his meddling will unfortunately be to stimulate parti- 
sanship. ‘‘ Extreme men ” of all schools will take good 
care now that the four denominational managers are 
men of their own kidney; and the last state will be 
worse than the first. The Kenyon-Slaney provision 
frankly puts things on apartisan basis. The clergy are 
bid to depend upon their denominational majority: to 
“‘whip-up their men ”, as the ‘‘ Times” puts it. 


All those concerned with the settlement of Ireland 
seem suddenly to have made up their minds that the 
Land Bill to be introduced next session is to mark an 
epoch. Even Mr. Redmond, speaking to a South 
London audience, allowed that Mr. Wyndham had a 
chance of earning “ undying honour”. Mr. Balfour 
has shown in his relations with Ireland a strength and 
decision not wholly characteristic of his general 
attitude, and his experience and sympathy should help 
Mr. Wyndham to introduce a Bill that shall at least face 
the essential issues; but there is small assurance that 
Mr. Redmond or the various divisions of the party or 
the extravagant Orangeman will so far abjure political 
agitation as to support any Bill that does not go as far 
as the extremists desire. The whole position has been 
complicated by the speeches made by Lord Dudley on 
his tour in North Ireland. The Cabinet, of which he is 
not a member, can scarcely have seriously considered 
that a meeting of a single representative of the landlords 
and one of the tenants could come to any valuable con- 
clusions. Neither landlords nor tenants are sufficiently 
homogeneous bodies to be able to express their views 
through a single man. The ventilation of such amateur 


solutions can do nothing but damage to the public 
appreciation of the situation. 


But the chief reason for Mr. Redmond’s momentary 
suavity has no relation to the Land Question. In the 
last few days it has become necessary for him to make 
as politic a recantation of general policy as possible. 
The priests, chiefly through Archbishop Walsh, have 
with some dignity rebuked him for his Achilles attitude 
and, it is probable, he will have to return to the battle, 
from which he withdrew with his party. The Arch- 
bishop pointed out with good reason that changes in 
the Education Bill, vital to the Roman Catholic Church, 
had been made by recent amendments and that it 
behoved the Irish members to take their places at 
Westminster and to vote on whichever side it might 
be on behalf of the interests of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The advice is logical and sensible enough but 
if the party which deliberately withdrew from Parlia- 
ment meekly returns because it was told to, it will 
have to face some very pretty compliments and will 
hand over to Mr. Healy nota little of what prestige 
it possessed. One can hear Mr. Healy twitting the 
prodigal. 


In his speech at the annual dinner of the Croydon 
Chamber of Commerce Mr. Ritchie was at some pains 
to assure the South African mineowners that the 
Government would not exact such a contribution from 
them towards the cost of the war as would interfere 
with the prosperous development of the country: it 
should be in his view a large contribution, but not one 
that would hurt them. Turning to taxation at home he 
was for a Chancellor of the Exchequer distinctly in- 
formative. In reply to the hope expressed by a speaker 
who preceded him that from sixpence to eightpence 
would be taken off the income-tax, Mr. Ritchie said that 
he too hoped that something next April might be done 
in this direction; though he made it plain enough that 
so large a remission as that suggested was scarcely to 
bethought of. Therest of Mr. Ritchie’s references to 
taxation were very correct in form, very ministerial. 
He was cheered when he said ‘‘I will take care that all 
the claimants for remission of taxation shall have their 
claims carefully considered”. Of all cheers that of the 
typical public diner is the most pointless. 


The Penruddocke case has excited a considerable 
amount of discussion and there has been a certain 
ominous silence in the press where dissatisfaction has 
not been expressed with the penalty awarded by the 
Judge. Questions have been put in the House of 
Commons but the Speaker has ruled that animadver- 
sions on the conduct of a Judge cannot ‘be raised in 


-this fay. The Home Secretary has also declined to 


say whether anything will be done in regard to the 
Justiceship of the Peace held by Mr. Penruddocke. If 
the officials at the Old Bailey had been a little less 
effusive in their attentions to Mrs. Penruddocke, we do 
not think the leniency of the Judge would have 
attracted so much attention. But the yellow cushion— 
or was it pink ?—and the armchair in the dock captured 
the public imagination. The case has been ex- 
aggerated ; and mainly because Mrs. Penruddocke was 
a woman of considerable social position. It was more 
difficult than most people have realised; and when 
comparisons are made between it and other cases of the 
same kind, the fact should be noted that there has been 
no other case of the same kind. Mrs. Penruddocke was 
cruel, as many parents are cruel, when they are 
exasperated with what they consider moral defects, 
which are really physical weaknesses, and suppose these 
can be corrected by chastisement. The charges of 
wanton cruelty were not proved. 


A fire that consumed a small tenement in the Minories 
on Saturday was made dangerous by the lamentable 
overcrowding on the separate floors. On the second 
and third floors, a single room to each, were a woman 
with five children, a man and a wife with two, a man 
and wife three children, a lodger and a woman witha 
baby. Thanks to a trapdoor at the top all were saved 
except one woman and two children. The woman made 
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a singularly courageous attempt to save the children 
and died with them in her arms. It is not an excess of 
sentiment to ask if life could have been much worth 
keeping in such surroundings. The house was just 
typical of the neighbourhood, It is the custom so to 
live in the Minories. And yet by most of our poli- 
ticians the housing question and alien immigration 
are put aside as questions not greatly concerning the 
immediate welfare of the country; and by the people 
the great spaces of rich land not only in the remoter 
colonies but in rural England are ignored as if they had 
no existence. 


Doubtless it was mere excess of geniality, the amiable 
ambition to be exceedingly pleasant, that caused the 
Archdeacon of London to give himself away rather 
badly in his fervid admiration of the journalist, at the 
dinner of the Journalists’ Institute on Saturday last. It 
is very well to be all things to all men, but an Arch- 
deacon when he dines with journalists should be a little 
more than they. To commend the idea of a special 
memorial in S. Paul’s Cathedral to the newspaper 
correspondents who died in South Africa during the war 
is really not amiability but foolishness. These men died 
doing their duty: honour to them certainly, as to all 
others who die at their work. But we do not givea 
tablet in S. Paul’s to all the miners whom their occupa- 
tion has entombed, to the merchant sailors engulfed in 
the sea by hecatombs every year. These correspon- 
dents did no more than they; and they had no more 
essential connexion with the campaign. The attempt 
which is now pushed so hard to identify the newspaper 
correspondent —from the military point of view a 
superfluity and very often a mischief—with the fighting 
force is a preposterous piece of thoroughly rotten senti- 
ment. We are sorry that a distinguished ecclesiastic 
should give it countenance. 


During the early part of the week markets generally 
were depressed, uncertainty as to the outcome of the 
settlement, the anticipation of a rise in the Bank rate, 
and realisations of South Africans on Continental 
account combining to give a gloomy tone to all sections. 
No change was, however, made in the official rate of 
discount and this, together with the fact that the 
settlement has so far passed without trouble caused 
an all-round improvement. Consols gave way on 
fears of dearer money and selling in view of 
the settlement, the price falling to 921}, the lowest 
point, it may be noted, touched during the cur- 


rent year, but eventually the more cheerful state |; 


of affairs resulted in a smart recovery in the 
quotation of the premier security. Business in 
Home Rails has been almost at a standstill, but 
a better tone was apparent in this department 
in sympathy with other markets, and it would appear 
that the excellent traffic returns have begun to exercise 
their influence. In American Rails business continues 
to be very restricted on this side, and a good deal of 
uncertainty prevails as to the immediate outlook. It 
is thought that possibly the Bank rate being unchanged 
may temporarily cause a better feeling in New York, 
but the news of the breaking off of the negotiations 
between the mine-owners and the employés, and 
the outbreak of dissensions between the Gould and 
Harriman interests, is not encouraging. 


Kaffirs, after being considerably depressed by heavy 
realisations on account of a Belgian trust, amongst 
other adverse factors, developed strength when the 
account was settled without failures, whilst the speech 
of Mr. Ritchie at Croydon in reference to taxation, and 
the declaration of a dividend of 1o per cent. by the 
Johannesburg Consolidated Investment had a favour- 
able effect. The tone at the time of writing is decidedly 
firm and a further improvement is looked for. West 
Africans were practically neglected and the tendency 
here is rather weak, but in a few leading Australians 
an improvement took plac2. The depression of the 
past month is emphasised by the shrinkage in Stock 
Exchange values for the month ending the 2oth inst., 
the decline in the case of 325 representative securities 
being close upon £ 10,000,000. Consols 92} ex dividend. 
Fank rate 4 per cent. (2 October), 








SUGAR BOUNTIES. 


B* a majority of eighty-seven the House of Commons 

has approved of the Brussels Convention which 
was signed on the 5th of March Jast. If this decision, 
which practically amounts to a ratification of the Con- 
vention, is followed by other ratifications on the part of 
the other signatories of the Conventicn, the House has 
pledged itself to adopt the necessary measures to 
enable the Convention to be carried out. Thus after 
forty years of unsuccessful effort directed to the 
removal of the monstrous system of bounties, and the 
holding of nine International Con‘erences since 1862, 
the object has at last been accomplisbed. And it must 
at once be said that this success is due solely to the 
determination of the British Government, after many 
years of letting ‘‘ I dare not wait upon I would”, to be 
thralls no longer to the theorists of Free-trade, but to 
penalise by countervailing duties imported bounty-fed 
sugars. This has been the determining factor of the 
situation. Other conferences had failed, as the last in 
1808 failed, to arrive at any agreement for the want of 
this factor which was supplied in 1902. The Continental 
sugar-producing and bounty-giving countries were all de- 
sirous of putting an end to or regulating bounties, chiefly 
on account of the jealousies and rivalries amongst 
them, some having done better with the system than 
others; Germany and Austria for example than France 
which was being beaten in the competition though 
bounties were costing her three millions a year. 
When the Conference of 1898 separated, Belgium was 
entrusted with the task of pursuing the subject 
through diplomatic channels with the intention of 
calling another conference, if matters should become 
more mature. In the interval between 1898 and 1go1 
the feeling in England against the bounties had been 
growing, because of the greater attention which the 
condition of our sugar-producing colonies had attracted 
during these years, owing to the revival of imperial senti- 
ment. There were ominous signs, obvious to the in- 
terested Continental countries, that England was making 
up her mind to meet the unfair competition of bounties 
with countervailing duties, and moreover it was well 
understood throughout Europe that England had greatly 
modified her theories of Free-trade; and seemed really 
prepared to look on international commerce as a thing 
to be managed in the light of actual events and not in 
that of theories a century old. The imposition of 
countervailing duties in India, which happened while 
the Conference was sitting, and its approval by a reso- 
lution of the House of Commons, must have convinced 
all the delegates at the Conference that unless the 
matter was arranged they would find England—the 
greatest sugar-importing country, and especially in- 
terested in her sugar-producing colonies—taking action 
without waiting for an agreement. 

It was in these circumstances that Belgium was able 
to arrange for a revival of the Conference of 1898; and 
at the Conference of 1902 all the countries represented in 
the former year with the exception of Russia were pre- 
sent, with the addition of Italy and Rumania; so that 
the signatories to the Convention are Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Belgium, Spain, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
the Netherlands and Sweden. Great Britain makes a 
separate declaration, in a final protocol touching the 
eleventh article which applies the provisions of the 
Convention to the oversea provinces ard colonies of 
the contracting parties. This declaration is to the 
effect that the self-governing, colonies may have the 
opportunity of adhering tothe Convention. In the same 
protocol Great Britain also declares that during the 
Convention she will grant no bounties to the 
sugars of the colonies; and also as an exceptional 
measure ‘‘and reserving in principle entire liberty 
of action as regards the fiscal relations between the 
United Kiogdom and its colonies, that during the 
duration of the Convention”, which is to be in force for 
five years from the first September 1903, and from year 
to year if not denounced, ‘‘ no preference will be granted 
in the United Kingdom to colonial sugars as against 
sugars from any of the contracting States”. The 
Netherlands Government enters into the same engage- 
ment as regards Dutch colonies. The bounties that 
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on production, exemptions from taxation in whole or 
part of the manufactured output, and advantages derived 
from the surtax, which is the difference between the rate 
of duty or taxation to which foreign sugars are subject 
and that imposed on the national product. This surtax 
obviously acts as a protective duty which artificially 
encourages exportation, and is not fixed with the object 
merely of protecting the home manufacture from foreign 
competition. It is now not to exceed a defined amount. 
Then comes the effective clause imposing a special 
duty on importation from bounty-granting countries: 
this duty is not to be less than the amount of the 
bounties; and there is also an option to prohibit 
bounty sugars. Evidently there is here room for cal- 
culations and appraisements of the amounts represented 
by the different varieties of bounties. Hence the Perma- 
nent Commission is established whose office Sir William 
Harcourt so absurdly exaggerated. It is in fact a body 
like those Conciliation Boards which settle details as to 
work when general rates have been fixed between 
masters and workmen. 

The country does not care one atom whether the 
Convention is opposed to Free-trade doctrines or not, 
though much of the debate was unnecessarily con- 
ducted, even by speakers who look at the matter in 
this sensible way, as if it were of importance to show 
that the Convention furthers the views of free-traders. 
Does it benefit our own country, including therein the 
British dominions beyond the seas? If Free-trade 
serves this purpose, then an instrument which restores 
international commerce to those ‘‘ natural” conditions 
which are the ideal of free-traders is good for us. If 
the countervailing duties are necessary to secure this 
object, are we to reject them in the name of Free-trade ? 
Not even Sir William Harcourt wants the bounties. 
He adds his voice to the confectioners’, but he knows 
that on Free-trade principles it is not good artificially 
to have inflated by means of bounties and at the 
expense of other traders’ ruin, the profits of con- 
fectioners, who would not have flourished under natural 
conditions. This is diverting trade from its natural and 
established channels. The Convention restores the 
natural conditions which had been destroyed by the 
action of foreign Governments who have overpowered 
our individual traders by affording State aid to their 
foreign rivals. The disparity is evident; it is similar 
to what so many people are complaining of—municipal 
trading. As real effective socialism, and not a mere 
tinkering system, would be the remedy in this 
case if people would only see it, so in the other 
case effective resistance can only be made against 
the foreign State by interposing the power of our 
own: and this the Government has done by the Con- 
vention. Everybody is doubtful, except Sir William 
Harcourt, as to the effects on prices here of stopping 
the bounties: and he exaggerated the thing in his own 
grandiose way. Mr. Chamberlain very effectively ex- 
ploded his faliacy. The West Indies Commissioners in 
1897 thought prices would go up somewhat. They 
were doubtful whether they would go up sufficiently 
to restore prosperity to the sugar colonies. They 
even declared that the low prices were not due to 
the bounties so much as to impréved processes in the 
manufacture of sugar. But bounties must have had 
an effect; and it is not only through low prices but 
through irregular prices due to bounties that the sugar 
colonies have suffered. Taking off the bounties is at 
least a measure of justice due to them to increase their 
chances; and it is to be regretted that to secure the 
Convention the bargain not to impose preferential 
duties had to be made. The Convention is an alter- 
native. If it does not help, concurrently with those 
methods of assistance which Mr. Chamberlain has 
adopted to restore prosperity to the sugar colonies, it 
may yet become necessary to resort to preferential 
duties, and leave foreign countries to restore the 
bounties or not as pleases them—and it will probably 
not please them—for they will be glad to be rid of them 
for their own sakes. The sugar colonies are the 
congested districts of the Empire; and just as we 
do not make out a mere ledger account when we 
determine to aid such districts in Ireland and 
Scotland, so we shall consider in the case of the 
sugar colonies that statesmanship must take into 
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account other phases than the economic one. The 
West Indies Commissioners did not say that counter- 
vailing duties to stop the bounties would be useless. 
They only pointed out that there were certain dangers 
or inconveniences in such duties, and Sir William 
Harcourt and his friends have exploited them as from 
the Blue Book for whatever they were worth. He took 
no account of Mr. Gerald Balfour’s sufficient demon- 
stration that all the European sugar-producing coun- 
tries which we have had to fear are parties to the 
Convention except Russia. But it happens that three 
years ago, after two years to think over the sugges- 
tions of the Commissioners, our Government informed 
Russia that if she thought countervailing duties were 
inconsistent with the most favoured nation clause 
we were prepared to denounce our commercial 
treaty with her. That probably accounts for Russia 
not joining the Conference when she saw that, 
in the undreamed of circumstance of England knowing 
her own mind, she could not repeat her success of 1898 
in reducing the Conference to nullity. Our communi- 
cation to Russia amounted to this, as Mr. Chamberlain 
said in the debate, that we are going to carry out 
our fiscal policy in our own way, and are not going to 
be terrified by those threats ‘‘ which are put forward 
with some indiscretion, as I think, by the party opposite, 
as to what things will be done to us if we do our best 
for British interests by foreign countries who are more 
or less interested ”. 

It is this attitude which has changed the whole 
position. We have been the victims of the protec- 
tionist policy of foreign countries, which have been 
developing their home trade while our own has 
been stationary, and at the same time threatening 
us in the particular case we are considering with a 
monopoly of the sugar market, which was about to 
fall into the hands of Germany and Austria. Partly 
the jealousy of her defeated rivals, but above all 
the new determination of England, has led to the 
success of the Convention. The position was too satis- 
factory for Austria and Germany for them to join with 
the other parties in a voluntary agreement to put an 
end to the bounties. We should have waited till all was 
lost if we had continued to do nothing ; relying only on 
that ‘‘ series of predictions and statements” made by 
Mr. Farrer twenty-one years ago when he was Perma- 
nent Secretary to the Board of Trade and ‘‘ based upon 
arguments which at that time appeared to be sound, 
but which experience has absolutely falsified”. Escap- 
ing from this threatening monopoly, and with good 
reasons for supposing that whatever the effect of the 
Convention on the price of sugar—it will in any event 
be cheap enough—it seems that we are making no great 
sacrifice. Our chief regret ought to be that the 
smallness of this sacrifice may be the measure of the 
smallness of the benefit which wili accrue to the 
colonies from our making it. Perhaps its chief merit 
is that it shows we are prepared to make at least 
some sacrifice of our local interests to those of the 
body politic to which both they and we belong ; 
and that having taken one step long deferred, we may 
be less disinclined to take others necessary for the 
discharge of our duties to them. 








THE ACHILLES’ HEEL OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


ING that the Cape Colony has been handed back 

to the Bond, the governing factor in the South 
African position is, of course, the economic develop- 
ment of the new colonies. Neither the natural reluc- 
tance of the Bantu to work, nor the equally natural 
desire of the British taxpayer to obtain his pound of 
flesh, must be allowed to endanger the accomplishment 
of an object which now provides the main—if not the 
sole—line of advance towards the goal of a loyal and 
united South Africa. But although the effective action 
of the measures by which the cultivable area of South 
Africa is to be enlarged and a British population settled 
on the land is confined to the north of the Orange 
River, the condition of the Cape Colony, as the head- 
centre and main strength of Dutch resistance to British 
policy throughout South Africa, must always retain a 
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definite and sinister significance. 
the Constitution the Cape Colony would have been added 
to the area of rapid and effective development upon 
British lines : by the neglect of this opportunity it has 
become the Achilles’ heel of the British system in 
South Africa. We need not go over the old ground to 
justify the phrase and its lesson. Recent instances, 
such as the persecution of Mr. Botha and Mr. Vlok for 
the crime of loyalty, are sufficiently enlightening. It 
is enough, therefore, to take things as they are at the 
time when Mr. Chamberlain is about to see for himself 
the evidence which six months ago he would not 
accept from others. It is, however, necessary to point 
out that the suspension of the Cape Constitution, 
which the SATURDAY REVIEW consistently advocated 
for many months before the petition of the Progressive 
members was drawn up and signed, would have 
brought the whole of the three colonies, where political 
and physical conditions make irrigation and immigra- 
tion necessary, under the direct control of Lord Milner. 
As it is, by Mr. Chamberlain’s refusal to grant the 
Suspension petition, the Cape Colony has_ been 
handed back to the control of the Bond. The mis- 
take has produced two results. In the first place 
the area of rapid material development has been 


reduced by about one-half; and in the second, 
of the two considerable British populations in 
South Africa—the British colonists in the Cape 


Colony and the mining population in the Transvaal— 
the former, which is the larger, has been politically 
sterilised, and their colony has been barred out from 
effective co-operation in the measures immediately 
necessary for the consolidation of British rule in South 
Africa. : 

It is with the second of these two results that we are 
now concerned ;in other words, with the realisation of 
those evils which we foresaw would follow the re-estab- 
lishment of the Bond in the position which it held 
before the war. The manifesto just issued by the 
leaders of the Progressive or loyalist party at the 
Cape enables us to realise the present position with 
singular exactness. The main objects of the Progressive 
policy, we are informed by cable, are ‘‘ the maintenance 
of the British settlement and the support of the High 
Commissioner in his task; the removal of fiscal 
barriers and the cultivation of friendly relations with 
the other colonies with a view to early federation; 
the reform of taxation in order to cheapen the 
cost of living ; fair representation; development by 
means of railways, irrigation, and improved farming ; 
the gradual introduction of compulsory education; 
a just and sympathetic native policy, including the 
prohibition of the sale of liquor to aboriginals; and 
the reorganisation of colonial defence”. In this 
manifesto we have a policy which embodies the precise 
measures which could have been carried out without 
delay—and with the added facility and efficiency of 
co-operation in a general scheme for the material de- 
velopment of all South Africa west of the Draken- 
berg—if the Constitution had been suspended. As it 
is, there stands between these measures and their 
adoption in the Cape Colony the solid majority of the 
Bond, reinforced by Sir Gordon Sprigg and his official 
following. The Bond demands, in the words of the 
manifesto, are ‘compensation to rebels for losses 
brought on themselves by rebellion, the re-enfranchise- 
ment of rebels, and the removal of Lord Milner as a 
step towards the reversal of the present Imperial 
policy”. Therefore this manifesto affords us astandard 
by which we can measure the precise degree in which 
British interests have suffered through Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s error of statesmanship. The condition of the 
Colony being such as we know it to be, what reason- 
able probability is there of the Progressives securing 
a majority in the next General Election at the Cape ? 
How many years must elapse before the Bond can be 
ousted from its control of the Cape Parliament, and 
therefore before the measures identified with the Pro- 
gressive party can be put into effect ? 

But it may be said that it still lies open to Mr. 
Chamberlain to suspend the Constitution, when he 
sees with his own eyes the circumstances which make 
that measure desirable. The opportunity is gone. The 
men who six months ago would have been ready to 
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sink all considerations of localand personal interest are . 
not ready to do so now; and the demon of inter-State 
jealousy has been evoked during the six months which 
have intervened. The conflict of interests as between 
the representatives of the Eastern Province and those 
of the Western Province and the central districts; the 
conflict of interests as between the Cape Colony and the 
new colonies, and between the Cape and Natal, to- 
gether constitute a force which would effectually check 
the manifestation of that spontaneous demand for sus- 
pension upon which alone, in the absence of any 
direct manifestation of Dutch disloyalty, the Imperial 
Government could now act. 

It is just here that we touch an aspect of the 
question which is perhaps more serious than any other. 
Here is a case in which the High Commissioner as the 
representative of the Imperial Government, or the Impe- 
rial Government itself as nominally the executive autho- 
rity of the British Empire, ought to act. The judgment 
of this authority, or its representatives, ought to be 
able to override all considerations in which the separate 
interests of any one colony are embodied. Inter-State 
jealousy wrought with disastrous effect in keeping the 
units of the American Union apart. The same factor 
delayed Australian Federation for a decade. But. 
neither case is analogous to the case of South Africa. 
The States which compose the American Union are, 
from a constitutional point of view, each endowed with 
an equal sovereign authority. In the case of Australia 
there was no immediate and dominant necessity, in 
future peril, sufficient to justify the exercise of Imperial 
authority. But in the case of South Africa every con- 
dition was present to justify the exercise of the power 
which is inherent in the supreme executive authority 
of a single political system. If that power was not 
exercised, it is because it does not exist. We are 
not an Empire at all. Neither in fiscal policy nor in 
administration have we any authority by which the will 
of the Empire can be expressed. We. shall continue 
to suffer from the want of this authority, as we have 
suffered in this instance, until a body of representatives. 
of all the British communities under the Crown exists. 


DOGMA AND REPAIRS. 


eee is nothing for disappointment in the debate 
on Lord Hugh Cecil’s proposed clause providing 
for denominational religious teaching in elementary 
schools, nor in its result. It was certain that the 
Government would not accept the clause, since it 
presupposes an entirely different arrangement from 
that which is the scheme of the Bill. If passed, it 
would have been found to be a patch on an old and 
already much torn rag that would not at all have stood 
the strain. It would have appeared that the Bill must 
be recast, which would have meant its recommittal. 
Lord Hugh Cecil’s plan being in essence the right one, 
we should have welcomed this result. We could have 
borne with equanimity the increased strain on the 
Government and the added labours of the House, even 
including a greatly swollen volume of speech, since it 
would have meant a really good Education Act in the 
end with some of the elements in it of finality. But it 
was not likely that the Government would take that: 
view, and if the Government did not, it was even less 
likely that their followers would. Ministers and 
members alike are too much concerned for their ease 


to think of facing in the interests of education a diffi- 


culty that could be shirked. So ofcourse the clause was 
rejected, rejected very largely by men who believe it to be 
the best solution of the religious difficulty. They were 
anxious for an easy, not for a good, settlement. One 
is very willing to make allowances for the weakness 
of parliamentary flesh late in an autumn _ session. 
Indeed, had Mr. Balfour simply said that the clause, 
good or bad, was in the parliamentary circumstances. 
impracticable, and directed his followers to vote against 
it, we should have felt that there was really nothing to 
say: one does not look for ideals from opportunists. But 
if Mr. Balfour has not been conspicuous for political 
courage since he left the Irish Office, he has never 
before, so far as we remember, been conspicuous for 
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its reverse. Has a Prime Minister ever before run away 
from an amendment vitally affecting a Bill, of which he 
was personally in charge? Mr. Balfour’s conception of 
leadership is to declare an amendment to be right in 
principle, to point out that it would provoke much oppo- 
sition, and finally to walk out of the House so as to 
escape the division. This performance makes but one 
thing clear; that to establish a case with this Government 
you require not to have merits but to show the Govern- 
ment the inconvenience to themselves of adopting any 
other course. However, the debate was by no means 
useless; we have it on record that the Prime Minister 
thinks Lord Hugh Cecil’s plan right in principle ; that 
will have weight with the country though it has none 
with the Government. Then: the division showed 
that in support of this plan is the best educational 
opinion in the House, not at all the same thing as the 
opinion of technicists, useful as that is in its place. 
Amongst those who voted for the proposed clause were 
Sir John Gorst, Sir Richard Jebb, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, 
Mr. Wyndham, and Lord Percy. No one who looks 
through the whole list can help being struck at the 
proportion of such Unionists, not an enormous group, 
as have impressed their ability on the country, to be 
found amongst the fifty-seven who supported Lord Hugh 
Cecil. That the total number was not larger merely 
means that few in the House (or out of it) prefer their 
convictions to their peace. The journalist’s argument, 
developed in the ‘‘Standard”’, that the division list 
proves the proposal to be unacceptable to the country 
excites only a smile of incredulity in all who know 
the House and in all who know the country. 
Nothing is wanted but hard work to make the public 
understand the question on the one hand, and the 
Government realise on the other that Conservatives 
mean to have the matter settled on these lines. We 
have not the smallest doubt that ultimately a scheme 
very much on the lines of Lord Hugh Cecil’s proposal 
will settle the religious question in elementary schools. 

For what does it amount to? We are all agreed 
that the religion of no one denomination must be im- 
posed upon all others; that is, there must be some sort 
of equality. Equality may be purely negative; in other 
words, deprive all denominations alike, by prohibiting 
all religious teaching. That also we may rule out. 
Another type of equality is to prevent all denominations 
alike from getting what they do want and give 
all equally what they do not want. That is 
equality but plainly not an acceptable equality. That 
is the theory of undenominationalism, but in fact 
that which is so named is really what one denomi- 
nation, the nonconformists, does like, but none other ; 
so that there is only false equality here. A true 
equality can be found in giving all sections alike 
what they do ‘want; that is, to those who want 
it dogmatic teaching according to the views they hold 
respectively ; non-dogmatic, or what is called unde- 
nominationalism, to those who prefer that. That is 
positive equality, which leaves no one any chance of 
complaining, except that other people are treated as 
well as himself. This settlement is so obviously just, 
as also final, that no one attempts to oppose it in prin- 
ciple, but only in what he calls practice. Your practical 
man raises a cheap laugh (the crackling of thorns can 
always be heard in the fire of controversy, especially 
when religion is one of the ingredients in the pot), a 
cheap laugh at an imaginary picture of hostilities 
between rival religious teachers in the same schoolroom. 
As a fact, the thing is now done in the case of Jewish 
children, it has been done by the London School Board, 
and works well. The teacher difficulty is nota serious one. 
The regular teacher would, if willing, as he would be, 
give religious instruction to the children of his own 
denomination ; in most schools the religious instruction 
could still be given by the regular teachers. Where 
that was impossible, the denomination must provide its 
own teacher. Where all the regular teachers were 
occupied with denominational teaching, and undenomi- 
nationalism was required for a portion of the children, 
the local authority must provide a teacher. Financially, 
a certain sum per scholar should be allowed by the 
local authority for religious teaching ; of which the cost 
would necessarily be confined to the provision of 
teachers and books. To those who wished to make 














the plan work there would be no insuperable difficulty. 
It is amazing to hear Mr. Balfour excusing his position 
on the score of the insuperable opposition such a plan 
would excite ; when this very plan was in 1806 part and 
parcel of a Bill introduced by a Government, for whom 
he was leading the House of Commons. 

In the meantime we must make the best we can 
of the present system of denominational schools for the 
teaching of religion. We advise the friends of these 
schools to concentrate in the Lords on amendment of. 
the Kenyon-Slaney clause and on better terms as to 
repairs. Do Churchmen realise what the charge for 
repairs will mean to Church schools? Hitherto it has 
been open to school managers to charge maintenance 
and repairs on the same fund. In the future mainten- 
ance will be defrayed by the local authority, and no 
funds will be available to the managers beyond sub- 
scriptions, and, where fees have been charged and the 
local authority continues the charge, possibly a portion 
of the fee revenue. In the meantime, the schools being 
freed from the maintenance charge, the local authority, 
and probably the Board of Education, will require a 
very high standard from denominational schools in the 
matter of buildings. Should a Radical Government come 
into office, an impossibly high standard might intention- 
ally be insisted upon. What would happen? Even under 
the present system, in many schools the charge for 
repairs exceeds the total receipts from subscriptions. 
We have examined the figures of five representative 
Church schools of a midland district: and it appears 
that from the year 1897 to 1901 the average annual re- 
ceipt by the five schools together from subscriptions 
was £201, the average charge forrepairs £272. That 
means that these schools, if subscriptions and repairs 
in an aggregate remain at their present figure, will find 
themselves with a deficit of some £70a year. If, as is 
likely, the repair charge increases and the subscription 
revenue decreases, their case will be worse. If this 
case is not altogether exceptional, and we have no 
reason to sayit is, evidently Church schools will be closed 
in hundreds of places up and down the country. The 
Government have decided that denominational schools 
shall goon; it is their plan; they have refused the 
only alternative religious settlement. Therefore we 
feel that they will recognise that it would be absurd, 
right or wrong abstractly, to allow the Bill to pass with 
such provision as to the repairs charge as will immedi- 
ately result in the closing of many denominational 
schools, and ultimately in the closing most of them. 
That will be the stultifying of their own plan. May be 
it points to the conclusion that they have not chosen 
the best settlement ; but having made their ‘choice, the 
Government must make it work. 


INEQUALITY BEFORE THE LAW. 


pe the Penruddocke case does not become a leading 

one in the sense in which lawyers use the term, it 
seems likely to become classic in another sense with a 
virtuous public and virtuous newspapers. It will serve 
a long time for an example of a theory which is always 
more or less in favour that there is one law for the rich 
and another for the poor. There is indeed a common- 
sense recognition of facts in this expression which does 
great credit to the popular intelligence. We have in 
it a corrective to the constitutional theory which 
assumes as its first principle that there is no distinc- 
tion of persons in the eye of the law. It was not 
always so. In older days privileges of classes were 
frankly admitted, and some could plead their peerage, 
or their clergy, to save them from the punishment of 
offences of which they had been found guilty. Now 
there is plenty of actual inequality attendant on the 
formal acknowledgment of equality ; and the adminis- 
tration of the law is still influenced in many ways by 
social distinctions, and the differences between one 
class of persons and another, which we all acknow- 
ledge and pay deference to in other relations of life. 
Money on the whole fixes all these things; and thus it 
happens that the possession of money in sufficiently 
large amounts to enable a man to appear not to 
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be in the ranks of those who have no means of dis- 
play, does without any possibility of denial give its 
possessors undoubted advantages. But it is not all 
advantage. People speaking of the Penruddocke 
case say that because of Mrs. Penruddocke’s position 
and better education she ought to be held more guilty 
than a poor person. Therefore while they are arguing 
for equality in the sight of the law they are introducing 
an actual inequality. But the law punishes for the 
sake of deterring, at least that is one of its objects, 
and Mrs. Penruddocke happens to belong to that 
social class where cruelty to children is less to be ex- 
pected than in the poorest classes, amongst whom the 
forms of cruelty aimed at by the Act are most pre- 
valent. One sees how little people think, when they 
speak of excuses for ignorance, when one remembers 
that Mrs. Penruddocke’s conduct towards her child 
was wholly the result of ignorance in spite of her 
education: while the crime of the poorer prisoners 
charged with cruelty to children is not the result of igno- 
rance in the particular case, however ignorant they may 
be in general. There is nothing by which parents are 
so often led into actual cruelty to their children without 
any intention of being wantonly cruel as ignorance 
of the physical causes which induced the habits of Mrs. 
Penruddocke’s little daughter. It was the fanaticism of 
discipline which led Mrs. Penruddocke into the exces- 
sive punishment she inflicted on the child: she believed 
that moral defects were the cause of the misconduct 
and that these could be cured by severity. Another 
disadvantage of the better class of prisoners is the 
greater suffering which legal punishments inflict upon 
them than upon the poorer classes. Between this 
consideration and the other, that such persons ought 
to know better, judges are often in a dilemma. 

There is nothing in law which is so dependent on 
the personal views of the judge who happens to try 
a case as the punishment which may be awarded. 
The penology of the criminal law is admittedly the 
most defective part of it in theory and therefore in 
practice. Mr. Justice Bigham is being accused of 
deliberately awarding a light punishment to Mrs. 
Penruddocke for a reason of pure snobbery. We 
do not believe it any more than we believe that 
Mr. Justice A. L. Smith, in sentencing Mrs. Osborn 
in the pearl necklace case some years ago, was 
snobbish when he told her he should _ sentence 
her to a short term of imprisonment because 
the suffering to her was more than in the case 
of less delicate prisoners. ‘* A. L. Smith” was 
accustomed to express himself with ‘‘ terrible nudity ” of 
language as Lord Bowen said, and it would have been 
better if Mr. Justice Bigham had deliberately copied the 
blunt phraseology of his predecessor in addressing 
Mrs. Penruddocke. It would have saved him from 
insinuations if he had taken this course, and would have 
explained his position to persons who do not consider 
with what difficulty the awarding of punishment is 
surrounded. They speak of cruel conduct towards 
children as if it were always an offence of the same 
moral turpitude and of the same danger to society. 
No crime, not even murder, can differ more in its 
degrees of moral guilt: and if our judges were not 
bound by the inexorable necessity of sentencing to 
death, they would as often vary in their sentences in 
murder cases as they do in other classes of offence. 
The Act for the protection of infants recognises 
how various may be the degrees of guilt which 
separate one offence from another. Undoubtedly the 
circumstances of the Penruddocke case have been 
exaggerated. The instances which would have 
shown wanton cruelty, disconnected from _ that 
view of discipline which we have mentioned, were 
extremely doubtful. For example it was said that a 
wasp had been put down the back of the dress of the 
child. But the child herself said the wasp was dead ; 
so that the inference, apart from Mrs. Penruddocke’s 
denial of there being any question of a wasp, amounted 
to nothing. The Act draws a distiaction between acts 
which inflict unnecessary suffering and acts which cause 
injury to health. Mrs. Penruddocke did act cruelly 
to her child; but there was never any real injury to 
its health. At the time when the medical examination 
was made, within a few days of the acts of cruelty, the 


child was above the weight of an ordinary child at her 
years. There is no comparison between a case like 
this, and the cases which are ordinarily tried under 
the Act. The strongest circumstance to our mind 
against Mrs. Penruddocke was that no _ medical 
man was consulted as to the child’s habits. 
In the ordinary case of wanton cruelty it is 
clear why there has been concealment. But in Mrs. 
Penruddocke’s case there was no secrecy in this 
sense, and medical advice was not procured because 
the defect was supposed to be less physical than 
moral. Ignorance accounts for this: and if the sen- 
tence can be impeached on logical grounds, apart from 
those gratuitous allegations of snobbery, which we do 
not believe, it is that the ignorance is so widespread 
and is so appallingly cruel in its consequences on 
children that Mrs. Penruddocke ought to have been 
punished more severely as a warning to others. This 
ignorance is almost as common in one class of society 
as in another, and a heavier sentence would have drawn 
the attention of many to the fact that all severity in 
such cases is the infliction of unnecessary suffering, 
and that therefore they come within the purview of the 
Act. 


COMMERCE AND WAR. 
P RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has recently been giving 


expression to the time-honoured belief in com- 
merce as the great peacemaker between nations. It is 
an amiable and pious gospel eminently natural and 
resting on the plausible and striking contrast between 
the peace-loving trader, anxious only for law and order 
to prosecute his vocation, as against the man of war, 
whose profession is to slaughter at the bidding of 
another, to destroy all that is built up by the innocent 
shopkeeper. What contrast could be more telling, 
what more true? Therefore, putting out of mind for 
the moment such a patent fact as the conclusion that 
the nation which par excellence has won the title ofa 
nation of shopkeepers has, since it had any right to that 
title, been amongst the most quarrelsome and fighting 
of peoples during the last two centuries, ignoring the 
conclusion that a history of British industry and com- 
merce reads uncommonly like a history of unending 
wars, we commonly subscribe to the doctrine which is 
admirably suited to after-dinner speeches and the 
embalming of an entente cordiale, a union of hearts 
and pooled dividends. Yet not so long ago a Cambridge 
professor, Sir John Seeley, in a book which was read 
by the world, ‘‘ The Expansion of England”, felt it his 
duty to point out on how slender a basis of knowledge, 
on how dubious an interpretation of history this facile 
antithesis between the spirit of commerce and the 
spirit of war really lay. But the man on the top of the 
electric tram recks little of professors who at best are 
doctrinaire politicians, he prefers the comfortable 
maxims of the president in the chair, and after inwardly 
applauding the glib assertion of commerce as the 
great peacemaker, he goes on to cheer the state- 
ments which follow—statements dwelling on how trade 
follows the flag (a Union Jack or a Star and 
Stripes) and how essential it is that policy shall dis- 
cover new markets and paint various strips on the map 
red, white or blue for the peaceful trader, without 
apparently being aware that he has committed himself 
to a flat contradiction in thought if not in terms. Con- 
sider the world of politics to-day. We have been on the 
brink of war with France over the basins of the Nile and 
the Niger, we have threatened war to more than one 
European Power because we insisted on ‘‘ the open door ” 
in China, we have had serious friction with Germany 
over the denunciation of treaties dealing especially 
with tariffs and commerce, to-morrow we may find 
ourselves with a half-drawn sword in our hands facing 
Russia or Germany or both because we disapprove of 
their commercial policy at Koweit, in Persia or the 
Euphrates valley—and why? Because the peace-loving 
trader only desires to make money and to confer 
on half-civilised peoples the unqualified benefits of 
cottons madein Manchester or engines made in Glasgow 
as compared with linens woven in Silesia or looms con- 
structed at Elberfeld. You may not do evil that good 
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may come, ends do not justify means—do we not all 
approve of such obvious truisms in morals and politics 
’ —pbut that you must in the last resort make war that 
you may secure trade and prevent others from taking 
it from vou is also a fundamental postulate of modern 
political science as interpreted by Chambers of Com- 
merce. The class that most loudly clamours for the 
sharp and swift solution by the sword is the peace- 
loving trader who cries on you in the same breath to 
beat your quick-firing guns into typesetting machines 
and your shrapnel into tea-kettles. 

Let us go a little further. Let us assume that the 
British Empire in its wisdom decided to frame a great 
Zollverein for the Empire by which there would be 
free trade within the mighty circle and protection with- 
out. Wesay nothing about the economic desirability or 
expediency of such a scheme. We are simply imagin- 
ing an hypothesis which is certainly not beyond the 
wit of man toaccomplish, if the Empire desires it and is 
convinced of its advantages or necessity. Such a 
Zollverein would erect a hostile barrier of tariffs against 
all non-British traders, it would cut at the roots of the 
‘successful competition by which the German or the 
American merchant supplants British products in 
British markets ; it would be a hostile ring drawn round 
India, South Africa, Canada, Australia and perhaps 
Egypt, a ring like that drawn round Madagascar or 
French Indo-China, or round Russia or the German 
Empire or the United States. It would as a logical 
necessity involve the re-enactment of the Navigation 
Laws and would probably involve the policy so prettily 
worked out by Germany to-day of elaborate state sub- 
sidies and assistance from the railways to the home 
exporter to the disadvantage of the foreign importer. 
And what would be the result? Well, no one should be 
surprised if the nations thus grievously affected, thus 
shut out from their most lucrative markets said openly, 
‘‘ This you shall not do, and if you do we shall fight 
you”. In other words the possible, perhaps the probable 
result, of a logical commercial policy of that kind, a 
purely domestic affair of the British Empire carried 
through in the interests of the peace-loving nation of 
shopkeepers, might be to hurl that Empire into a con- 
flict as of Armageddon. And the man onthe top of the 
electrictram might, but would not, recall from his memory 
of the history of his country that this precisely did happen 
when on a smaller scale England in the time of Crom- 
well so dealt with its most dangerous commercial 
rivals the Dutch. We fought them and they fought us 


because we insisted in our interest on the Navigation | 


Laws and they in their interest refused to allow us to 


cut their throats by a peaceful instrument of com- | 


merce. In 1776 thirteen colonies revolted because they 
refused to permit the British Parliament to manipulate 
their economic relations; in 1788 Pitt, a  peace- 
loving and commercial minister if ever there was one, a 
man soaked to his finger tips in the doctrines of the 
professors of political economy and ‘‘ The Wealth of 
Nations ”, made a great commercial treaty with France 
which was to solidify and improve the industrial rela- 
tions for ever of two great and hitherto hostile peoples 
on the basis that trade blessed both parties; yet in 
seven years we were engaged ina struggle with France 
which lasted twenty-two years. So much had the 
identity of material interests for either party allayed 
their ferocious and warlike passions. Perhaps the pro- 
fessors who refuse to adopt the specious platitudes 
about the antithesis of commerce and war are not such 
purblind fools and doctrinaires as after-dinner speakers 
imply they are. We study the history of the growth of 
the British Empire from the seventeenth century till 
to-day and at every poiot the conclusion is rammed 
home that the great war-maker whether on the tropical 
banks of the Ganges, the woods of the Mississippi or 
the pleasant islands of the Azores has been the trader, 
the peace-loving trader. When Jenkins of memorable 
renown commended his torn ear to his country and his 
soul to God he was appealing to the nation of shop- 
keepers who made Walpole declare war on Spain 
because that silly and bigoted Power would neither 
trade direct with its own rich and fat colonies nor 
permit Great Britain to eater the sacred mare clausum 
of the Spanish dominions. The: policy of the open 
door! Red men scalped each other on the banks of the | 





Monogahela and black men fought with each other on 
the shores of Coromandel that British traders might 
make 20 per cent., might oust French or Spaniard or 
Dutch from the great markets of the world. And the 
dominion to-day on which the sun never sets is a 
dominion scrawled over in its history by the ledger and 
the through bills of lading. It is a map doubtless 
painted pink for the honour of humanity, and the bless- 
ings of the Union Jack, but it is also a vast territory of 
illimitable markets acquired, held and to be increased 
for the incalculable benefits of British trade. 

The plain fact of the matter is that the doctrine that 
commerce makes for peace necessarily involves two 
fundamental fallacies, the old shibboleth of ‘‘ the 
economic man’’, a creature stripped of all that makes 
him aman, an automaton of the study whose raison 
d’étre is to buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest 
market ; and secondly, that identity of material in- 
terests will result in union between the parties con- 
cerned. The great and lasting commercial treaties of 
the world seem in fact when analysed not to rest on 
identity of material interests, but on a conviction in the 
breast of each party that it has got the best of the 
bargain, or in the capacity of the stronger to impose its 
goods and its tariff on the weaker. The famous 
Methuen Treaty, or the commercial treaties of the 
European Powers with China are examples in point. 
But should either party suddenly be convinced that it 
has not got the best of the bargain, or that it is no 
longer the weaker, all history goes to show that the 
treaty will be torn in pieces. For the ultimate basis 
here as elsewhere is force. One more point. The pro- 
position we have examined ignores patent facts in 
human nature. Nations and individuals will fight to 
avenge an insulted flag, to protect or extend their 
religion, and especially to guard their pockets. The 
pressure of taxation, the threat of starvation by the loss 
of trade will drive a people to take up arms readily and 
with the intention of fighting toa finish. And precisely 
in those countries where the commercial class is all 
powerful, where it can control policy and sway a Senate, 
shall we find wars made for the sake of trade. England 
definitely became a nation of shopkeepers about 1688, 
at the same date ‘‘the moneyed man” attained to a 
decisive power in the machinery of the government. 
From 1688 begins the series of wars which founded the 
Empire, and who will be so bold as to say that the 
factors working since the Revolution are no longer 
Operative to-day, or that human nature is intrinsically 
altered? 








THE SCHOOL OF NATURE. 


jE a generation or more of severe step- 
mothering the village school has suddenly be- 
come, if not the spoilt child of the educational world, 
at Jeast a small personage about whose welfare all 
parties are makiog a prodiyious fuss. Of old it had to 
make the best of a system designed for the great town 
schools, and when its friends protested they were 
Jectured as either clerical obscurantists or as petty 
tyrants anxious to perpetuate a system of serfdom and 
cheap labour. Yet now not only the House of Com- 
mons, but if we may believe the nonconformists, the 
great heart of the people itself is passion-rent over 
the prospects of paying for those services which the 
country school has so long rendered gratuitously. 
Furthermore if we quit politics aud come to educa- 
tion, we find that at last the separate existence of 
the country school is being recognised and even 
blessed by boards and codes. We have ‘ Nature 
Study ” Conferences such as that held in Yorkshire 
on Saturday last, when Lord Herries and Professor 
Miall bade teachers turn from the dead and dried 
specimen to the living animal; we have had a 
‘‘Nature Study Exhibition” designed to show how 
a school can be countrified, where dukes and duchesses 
gathered to approve, and on whose opening plat- 
form were to be seen together, for the first time on 
record, the official chiefs of the English and Scottish 
Boards of Education! Amid the general chorus of 
praise and congratulation that followed the Exhibition 
there has not been wanting the voice of the scoffer ; the 
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cynic saw nothing new, only another fashion to pass in | of an investigator, he will find that he has to try back 


its turn; the hard-bitten teacher warned us against 
mere or less fantastic ‘‘ play ” taking the place of work; 
the idealist was alarmed lest the collection of “things” 
should displace the study of ideas. 

Of course all these defects and more were plentifully 
visible in the material shown at the Nature Study 
Exhibition : still there was an aim “if dimly yet indeed 
revealed” which is worthy of a little consideration. 
We may dismiss at once the possible usefulness in after 
life of the information acquired; it is a specious idea, 
sounding well upon a platform, that every country 
child ought to know, for instance, the names of the 
grasses, good and bad, to be met with in the meadows, 
but if one really faces the question it will be hard to 
conceive the situation, time, place, and occasion, when 
such knowledge can be translated into the value of a 
penny piece. But the habit of mind which may be 
engendered by looking at the grasses with sufficient 
accuracy to discriminate between them is on the 
contrary an asset that may be realised many times over 
and may colour the whole of a man’s life. It is still 
necessary to repeat that the business of a school is not 
to impart knowledge, only the higher schools and 
universities ought to be making a beginning at that. 
Unfortunately in the past we tried to design even our 
elementary schools on University models, but the idea 
of the men who are now fighting for the teaching of 
sciénce in schools of all grades is not to introduce 
some ‘useful knowledge” but a method, in particular 
the method which will save us from the devitalising 
effects of civilisation. The ordinary town-bred man 
has in these times but few calls on his resourcefulness, 
on his handiness, either physical or mental, to meet 
an emergency; he lives in his appropriate pigeon- 
hole; to a school with all its work and play 
carefully mapped out succeeds the life of a specialist 
*‘ fiddling at a piston or a valve”; even if his morning 
train or tram break down he can do nothing him- 
self but must wait until the higher powers resume 
their normal operation. Beyond falling in love and the 
abiding desire to ‘‘ best” his fellows in money-making, 
the civilised man is never in contact with any elemental 
facts his whole life long; in time the socialists may 
even succeed in taking away the outlet for these last 
workings of the old Adam. The efforts of civilisation 
are all directed towards removing the accidental and 
violent incursions of what we may term nature, so 
reducing life more and more to an orderly sequence, 
with a corresponding loss both of power and of 
character in the individual. But how is the teach- 
ing of science going to supply any corrective to 
this numbing result of Over-organisation, for it can 
hardly be pretended that science possesses more of 
the primitive than say fcotball, which indeed is 
lauded by one head master as the “ onlie begetter” 
of that nerve and art of leadership whose loss we 
are deploring ? Well in the first place mere 
‘‘natural history” can be a great stimulus to the 
power of applied reasoning ; collecting is after all the 
modern boy’s version of hunting, and if it be not too 
much reduced to system and made the verification of 
quasi-facts got up from some of the all too numerous 
handbooks to the country, it can be fruitful of that 

knowingness ”—observation followed by deduction, 
rapid adaptation to circumstances and patience in deal- 
ing with the vagaries of things themselves—which is 
the missing element in our education. Long ago 
Milton classed as education “the helpful experience of 
hunters, fowlers, and fishermen”, but in those days 
Piscator, Venator, and Auceps might meet at the top of 
Totnam Hill; now the hawk-moth is the object of 
desire rather than the hawk, and the trapper’s skill can 
be only widely exercised on rats and sparrows. 

However “‘ Natural History ” is after all only glorified 
play, desirable enough to develop some faculties but 
not a whole training for a civilised man; the value of 
real scientific training lies in the way it rubs up the 
immature mind against the stubbornness of things. 
Even in elementary physical science there are few ex- 
periments which go in the very simple fashion attributed 
to them, and if the boy be set to work out something 
for himself, some series of experiments which, as Pro- 
fessor Armstrong insists, will put him in the position 





and contrive and keep on adjusting the details to the 
occasion in a fashion that is of the very texture of life 
itself. And he will learn by degrees two lessons, one 
of the importance of details, the other of the meaning 
of measurement. The Englishman is specially prone 
to ‘‘slap dash” methods of doing business; he only 
wants to get to work instead of thinking first how to 
begin and what resources he possesses to carry him 
through the undertaking. Of course it is a fault with 
peculiar virtues of its own ; ‘‘ thinking too intently on 
th’ event” may result in inaction, but certainly it is not 
our national tendency to err in that direction and we 
can well afford to cultivate the reasoning faculties 
without danger of sicklying over our native hue of 
resolution. 

As to the habit of measurement, recent events have 
been showing us only too clearly how the slipshod pre- 
vails in all departments of national life, we all need to 
assimilate the old professor’s appeal ‘‘ Pray, sir, be defi- 
nite”. Amore subtle result of the habit of measurement 
lies in the attitude it brings towards the things of the 
mind ; when a man has found that exactitude about 
such simple matters as the length of a yard or the 
weight of a pound is merely approximate, and that a 
reasonably close approximation is only to be attained 
by care and precaution, he becomes less inclined to be 
dogmatic about ideas admitting of no measurement at 
all; ‘‘ catchwords” of all sorts—‘‘ Free Trade ”, 
‘* Liberty ”, ‘‘ Nationality ”’—become less sure founda- 
tions to build upon and are judged as they are rather 
than accepted as inviolable corner-stones for all time. 

And as the right kind of ‘‘ Nature Study” is only a 
recognition of the fact that field and hedgerow, meadow 
and garden, provide just the material for one kind of 
training in scientific method, herein lies the value of 
the subject in the elementary school, and the value of 
the recent exhibition in providing some examples of the: 
true method at work. The boy who leaves school at 
twelve or thirteen can acquire but little useful know- 
ledge, yet he can be given a way of looking at things. 
which he can carry over to whatever may be his future 
business, he can be made to feel that reason and not 
only routine is at the bottom of doing, and that the 
world of thought or even of books may be made to. 
piece on to the daily business of life. 


VIEILLES CHOSES. 


Biles things and sombre things, tarnished things 
and threadbare things, frail things, fast fading 


things; things and things, and all of them old things. 


The past in this cellar; in every corner of this cellar, 
the past. Ourselves the only representatives of the 
present: ourselves, come strangely through a hole in 
the wall, come down seven worn stone steps, and now 
waiting on the seventh. It was no more than a hole in 
the wall, a hole in the row of grimy old houses that 
stand huddled together in a crooked, cobbled street 
that leads off the Rue du Temple. Mist in the street,. 
and mist drifting into the hole, and down there, beyond | 
the seventh step, the dim light of a lamp; and down 
there, in vague disorder, the old things. Over the 
hole, on a weatherbeaten board, the name ‘‘ Madame 
Mollard”. And we peered down into the hole—but no 
Madame Mollard. And we paused on the fourth step: 
—but still no Madame Mollard. And now, on the last 
step, in looking for Madame Mollard, we distinguish 
bright things and sombre things, tarnished things and 
threadbare things, frail things and ‘* Monsieur?” 
An apparition, a spectre! There, in the background,,a 
tall gaunt woman with a pale wrinkled face and large 
dark eyes and white tumbled hair. Old, old; inthe dim 
light from the lamp, a hundred. Oldand alone, under- 
ground, in a cellar, amidst old things. ‘‘ Monsieur ?’” 
A deep, an almost sepulchral voice ; and then, from us, 
an explanation. We would see the old things—alh 
of them, not knowing ourselves what we want. We 
would go from heap to heap, from tray to tray, idly,. 
quietly ; and perhaps, Madame, in a réverie. We have 
a fancy for old things: like to wonder over them: like,. 
O most respectfully, to handle them. No—the one 
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dim lamp suffices: is—indeed—the very light for old 
things. Our thanks, Madame. Returning to the back- 
ground, the tall gaunt woman takes the lamp from a 
stool and places it on a rough table; then seats her- 
self on the stool, proceeds to darn a rent in a faded 
yellow velvet curtain. Silence in the cellar, shadows : 
ambiguities. And a slight mist. 

Boards on the stone floor; and on the boards, heaps. 
But also a counter running round the cellar, and on the 
counter, more heaps, and trays, and here and there a 
flat open receptacle of wickerwork. Also, pegs for 
gowns. Finally, a battered lidless box of odds and 
ends. Embarras de choix: which heap first? And we 
glance at Madame Mollard ; but she is darning, darn- 
ing. Tapestries then; the nearest heap. Small 
squares, chiefly ; no larger than a napkin. And some 
of them have been cut, are but parts: no head to this 
horse, and no end to the lance of that knight, and of 
this saint only the half. Perhaps if we shook this old 
piece a moth would fly out: we would like to see a 
moth inthis half light, in this mist. And shake; but 
the moth must be well in: no moth. Now, a strip; 
next, a complete circle with what might bea throne, 
but faded, faded, and the figure fainter than a phan- 
tom, at allevents no face. Gobelins? Madame Mollard 
must know ; but we would pursue our researches alone, 
unaided, and then Madame Mollard is darning, darning 
that rent in the -yellow velvet curtain. Old, old; her 
fingers tremble, and a long lock of white hair has 
fallen down one pale wrinkled cheek. Whose yellow 
velvet curtain : where has it hung: which fine window 
has it screened? A curtain from the Faubourg S. 
Germain, from a chateau? Heavy tassels, once a 
magnificent yellow: faded now but nevertheless 
rich Out of this tray, a tabatiere, enamelled, 
oval-shaped, and delicate. A Watteau peasant girl 
on the lid—but faint. Not a grain within; but a 
slight musty odour. Whose tabatitre ? And 
whose buckle, a massive silver buckle? A buckle for 
a stoutish shoe: whose shoe? . . . And of whom, this 
miniature? Pink cheeks, blue eyes, powdered hair, 
delicate eyebrows, a pure forehead. Malle. 
de de la ? Or only the creator’s ideal, 
dreamt of, fancied? Perhaps Mdlle. de de 
la herself, created despairingly, without her know- 
ledge? And worn by the poor, the despairing creator 
even when Mdlle. de de la became a 
Marquise ? A tiny Sevres tea-cup ; a common 
iron ring; a gilt key; a silver pencil case topped with 
an amethyst; a silver toothpick; a string of coral ; 
a ——. Eyes watching us! Bright yellow eyes 
watching us from that corner! Seated on a heap of 
coloured stuffs—solemn, unblinking, motionless —a 
great black cat. And we stare back at the cat, but 
he remains imperturbable. And we look into other 
corners—but no other cats. Overhead, however, cob- 
webs : so, the spider. Some life then: the cat, the 
spider, moth. And the tall gaunt woman, with the 
pale wrinkled face and the tumbled white hair? Still 
bent over the faded yellow velvet curtain ; still darning, 
darning. 

“On ne vous dérange pas, Madame ?” 

‘* Mais faites donc, faites donc, Monsieur.” 

Bits of embroidery ; stray shapes of satin and velvet 
and silk; lace, and spangled and limp and soft stuffs. 
Soiled, allof them; but not too soiled. To be intro- 
duced into some costume, some ‘‘ creation” : sewn in, 
“arranged”, artfully displayed. Whose finery ? 
Perhaps a débutante’s, a débutante of years ago... . 
now Old like the things. The first, the very first ball. 
What excitement, what confusion! More than one 
maid—every maid—not enough maids. And the 
débutante turned round, and told to keep still, and 
told to walk a little, and told to return, and told to 
remain “‘there”, and not to move, not to move. 
Pretty, charming débutante of years ago! A little 
shy, and yet dignified. A little flustered, and a little 
flushed —but becomingly flustered and becomingly 
flushed. Your first bow to the world, your first 
triumphs, perhaps your first emotions; your first 
wonderings, your first doubts. Here, in this cellar, 
in a dim light, in the slight mist, your first ball 
dress : given—years later—to your maid in a moment 
of thoughtlessness or an hour of ennui. In this 
































cellar, your first ball dress—in parts, if not in its 
entirety. But the perfume faintly remains: your first 
rare subtle perfume—bouquet de violettes ? essence of 
white roses? lilies of the valley? Faint, faint—but 
not altogether evaporated. And perhaps, near by, 
among those satin shoes, your satin shoe? almost, if 
not quite, white. Just a little trodden down. Your 
first real waltz, your first real cotillon! And yet— 
irony of ironies—your shoe among shoes that have 
beem worn in bals masqués at the Opera. Long thin 
shoes, and tiny shoes—some of them with loose 
rosettes, others showing a bare place where the 
rosette or a jewel had been fastened. High heels, and 
the leather scarcely thicker than a sheet of paper. 
Sometimes a little rent in the satin, and the maker’s 
name fast fading. Shoes that have stepped daring 
quadrilles ; shoes that have trodden the thick pile 
carpets of the passages and salons of the old Opera, hot 
perfumed places, glittering, intoxicating, scene of 
intrigue, of orgies. The shoes of Mdlle. Blanche de 
Montigny, most brilliant of courtisanes! And next to 
them, cuttings and slips and whole things from Mdlle. 
Blanche de Montigny’s wardrobe! A _ white velvet 
skirt sewn with imitation (yet admirable) pearls; dis- 
jointed satin sleeves also sewn with pearls; bespangled 
stuffs, sea-green gauze, a belt of sequins, a yard or so 
of rich yellow lace. Courtisane finery! Handed 
amiably to the pert soubrette (who aspired to become 
as favoured and notorious as her mistress) with the 
words : 

‘‘ Prends les, ma fille. 
choses P”’ 

Or, in Mdlle. Blanche de Montigny’s bitter days— 

‘© Vends les, ma fille. Nous voici dans la misere ?” 

The twilight of the courtisane: Mdlle. Blanche de 
Montigny deposed ! 

An old water-colour—a landscape—signed ‘‘ R. E. B.” 
An early effort, or done in the painter’s prime, whem 
the painter himself had to confess that he was a 
failure? Sold no doubt for a five-franc piece ; and the 
painter departed, or the painter a shabby solitary old 
fellow, or the painter become (deservedly or luckily) a 
‘““master”. A sword... used in aduel? A small 
silver mug .. . from a godfather? Pink, black, and 
white dominoes: they should have been placed next to 
the shoes and the finery from Mdlle. Blanche de 
Montigny’s wardrobe. The baton of some chef 
d’orchestre, silver mounted, of ebony. Brandished 
where, and how long ago, and conducting what? It 
would be pleasant to have here a superannuated 
harpist, a superannuated violinist, a superannuated 
’cellist, led by a superannuated conductor: performing 
in this half light, in this slight mist, dreamily and 
softly, that sad refrain, ‘‘Il était une fois”. A strange 
concert in this cellar, with Madame Mollard and her 
cat as spectators ; and overhead the spider, and hidden 
in the tapestries—moth. Then, old-timz waltzes, old- 
time cotillons—in honour of the débutante. Anda gay 
quadrille, hummed and shouted under the Empire—in 
memory of the courtisane. And— 

‘¢ Monsieur cherche quelque chose ?” 

The deep, the almost sepulchral voice ; and we start, 
and come out of our réverie, and apologise to Madame 
Mollard for our absent-mindedness and for having 
lingered so long. But she prays us not to ‘‘press 
ourselves’, and murmurs the eternal, ‘‘ Faites donc, 
faites donc”, then holds a fold of the faded yellow 
velvet curtain up to the lamp; darns again. More 
heaps to examine, and particularly the heap that has 
been appropriated by the cat. He has been awakened 
by Madame Mollard’s voice: is watching her steadily, 
unblinkingly. We dare not disturb him. . . now, he 
has turned his bright yellow eyes upon us. Aad we 
stare back, but he remains unmoved, imperturbable ; 
and we are the losers in this staring match: stared 
out, in fact. His throne is draperies, light fantastic 
draperies, of the kind used extensively in the Bohemian 
flats of the Rive Gauche. Deceptive draperies that 
make a divan of a bed, discreet draperies that hide the 
scars on the wall; the late draperies of M. René de 
Précourt, of M. Aimery de la Meuse, professional 
pseudonyms adopted by those savage young poets 
and hommes de lettres who were famous in the Latin 


Ce ne sont que de vieilles 


Quarter many years ago. Relics of their student days. 
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But now—no René de Précourt and no Aimery de ig instead of the consistent creamy condition that he 


Meuse: only Charles Bernard and Georges Collin, 
stout bourgeois, in business at Rouen. And their 
draperies in a cellar and on their draperies, a black cat! 
Changes and changes, and not one change for the 
better ; somebody’s indifference to first possessions, or 
somebody’s ruin. The past in this cellar; in every 
corner of the cellar symbols of a gay or a happy past. 

‘Je vous remercie, madame.” 

‘«C’est moi qui vous remercie, monsieur.” 

Erect now, taller and gaunter than ever, is Madame 
Mollard as she stands beside the rough table. At her 
feet, a magnificent mass, the faded yellow velvet cur- 
tain. Watching her from the heap of light fantastic 
curtains, with bright yellow eyes—the black cat. Both 
of them impenetrable, inscrutable, enigmatic! If she 
have a history she will keep it close; if she know 
secrets they will die with her. Oa the fourth step up- 
wards, we look back ; and down there, the dim light of 
a lamp, and down there, faint, a stooping figure, darn- 
ing. Silence in the cellar. A slight mist. Shadows: 
ambiguities. In vague disorder bright things and 
sombre things, tarnished things and threadbare things, 
frail things, fast fading things ; things and things, and 
all of them old discarded forgotten things. 


"THE SOCIETY OF “PORTRAITAPAINEERS: 


(NE of the best features of this society’s exhibition 

has been their rule of calling up a few works, by 
members or others, old enough to come back with 
freshness. It is much more interesting thus to see one 
or two older pictures side by side with new than to have 
a whole retrospective exhibition of one man or one time. 
Thus the hanging of Mr. Whistler’s ‘‘ Mother ” and 
‘Miss Alexander” at one ofthe first exhibitions of the 
society introduced these works to a generation that only 
knew them by repute, and once for all affirmed that 
painter’s disputed position. Millais’ ‘‘ Mrs. Bischoffs- 
heim”, Fantin Latour’s ‘‘ Brodeuse” and portrait of 
himself were other examples. This year there appears 
to have been a scheme for showing a selection of Mr. 
Orchardson’s portraits, but this is postponed, and 
instead we have several very interesting examples of 
Mr. Watts. 

The first, the portrait of Garibaldi, is a remarkable 
piece of virtuosity, paint furrowed to take a rich glaze 
and give the aspect of a late Titian. But there is keen 
drawing as well about the eye, and the golden ghostly 
look fits not badly with a legendary figure. The 
“*Herr Joachim”, dating from 1867, is one of the most 
masterly portraits by Mr. Watts. The design of the 
action, of the head and hands is fine, and the grave 
concentration of expression; and the modelling is strong 
and delicate. The picture is not very happily hung at 
the New Gallery, because the ‘‘ Lady Somers”’, painted 
ina very different scheme, forces its monochromatic 
character into prominence. Ina this respect it may be 
compared with the little head by Mr. Whistler on the 
opposite wall. This supposes a subdued light, but 
conveys the impression of flesh colour in that light and 
at that distance, whereas the ‘‘ Joachim” looks rather 
like an object dark in itself. That Mr. Watts was not 
content with this kind of monochromatic completeness, 
the ‘‘ Lady Somers” goes to prove. Itis no doubt a later 
work, perhaps also painted on at different times. Here 
there is an effort to come out into the light and work to 
a high pitch of pearly brilliance. The result is not so 
satisfactory. All methods have been employed ; there is 
transparent glazing, opaque full handling, prepared 
under-painting with glazings and scumblings over 
it. But none of these proceedings results in perfectly 
felicitous quality, and their combination is wanting in 
consistency and continuity. We ask why the rough 
texture should have been applied to the neck; there is 
a break between the cheek and the other parts of the 
face, and there is an uncertainty about the inclination 
or projection in the planes of the features. The un- 
certainty of treatment is most marked in the hands, 
and we see, threatening here, that separation between 
structure and surface that has left much of Mr. Watts’ 
work in a sour-milk state, half thin, half clotted, 








evidently desired and sometimes obtained. 

Disciples have an unlucky way of pouncing on 
what is arbitrary and negative in their master and 
proclaiming that as part of the true tradition in 
painting. When we pass from Mr. Watts to Mr. 
Charles Shannon we find excellent qualities of the 
master such as dignity of design present in the © 
pupil’s work but a curiously contracted view of what 
painting means. Mr. Watts, never completely satisfied, 
has tried for every quality in turn that painting can 
give; Mr. Shannon seems to have compiled the nega- 
tives, a shade of murkiness from the ‘‘ Joachim” and 
so on, till he has reduced painting to a ghost of itself. 
Painting therefore, I think, has a quarrel with Mr. 
Shannon, like that of the lord who found that his 
servant had not risked either Joss or gain upon his 
talent, but only cautiously wrapped it up. Here isa 
man with a talent of design and drawing rare in his 
generation ; but when he comes to painting he asks the 
least possible of it, wins no interest from the new 
medium in colour, tone or quality, merely wraps up and 
obscures his drawing in layers of umber and sienna. 
Look at his admirable pastel of Mr. Forbes (93). There 
was one of Mr. Wisselingh, equally fine, at a previous 
exhibition and now we have the painting (5). If we 
peer into this we can see that it is based on a fine 
drawing, perhaps the best and most searching 
portrait-drawing Mr. Shannon has done. But in the 
transference from paper and line to canvas and tone the 
drawing has only lost visibility, and also the satisfac- 
tion we feel when means are exactly matched with 
ends. Tradition, if we are to speak of tradition, is 
clean against the confounding of a head with its back- 
ground, and the very meaning of painting, as com- 
pared with drawing, is that form, in the commerce of 
light and colour, should win fresh usury of beauty, go 
not out into darkness but into the joy of its lord. 

Mr. Lavery’s reading of Mr. Whistler is something 
like Mr. Shannon’s reading of Mr. Watts. The ‘ Little 
Cardinal” shows us a delicately struck tone, giving the 
value of flesh at a certain depth of air. There is just 
enough modelling of this tone to suggest the rounded 
face, andno more. Mr. Lavery fixes on this elusive 
slightness as the important matter and throws away the 
tone (2). This is an extreme instance, but it is his 
tendency to think that the essential matter in modelling 
is flatness. Mr. Brough comes nearer his model when 
he is thinking of Mr. Sargent (33), than when his 
thoughts wander to Reynolds, Lawrence and Raeburn 
(78). When Reynolds painted the children of Mrs. 
Cockburn, I hardly think it was ina spirit of contented 
pride. He was glad to escape with something of their 
character and charm secured ; but he must have reflected 
that he had passed over some slippery places, that 
various matters remained doubtful to him, that he had 
no drawing to spare, and that the glamour of his sense 
of beauty held just a little precariously over the whole 
performance. Mr. Brough conveys the impression that 
he is so proud of the insufficiencies of his structure that 
he advertises them and underlines them, cries out to us. 
to come and look at them. Mr. Sargent clearly strings 
him up to a tenser observation. 

What is to be said about Signor Mancini’s painting ? 
I notice an inclination among critics to find that their 
space will not allow them to discuss him. And if I 
interpret their state of mind rightly, it is this. They 
would like to condemn the painter out of hand because 
of his heresies in technique. But quite inconveniently 
he has developed, in his portrait of a boy, (61), power 
of a kind that makes this out and out condemnation 
impossible. The power I speak of is. surprising 
enough. If we had only the head of the painter’s 
father, (116), to look at we should pass it over as 
an ordinary clever head with an incoherent back- 
ground. The head of himself, (100), we should 
judge to be the work of a talented draughtsman 
with a rather blatant taste. But in No. 61 he has 
steered past the pitfalls that lie about the painting of 
children so that they are either frankly incredible or 
sugary confections like the greater number here. (Mr. 
Harrington Mann’s 119 deserves to be excepted.) 
The ‘‘ Harold Ponsonby” has been rendered with a 
winning air of life that has nothing in it of vagueness 
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of prettiness or affectation. 
result was perhaps not the prevailing object at the 
start. The picture seems rather to have been arranged 
as a piece of bravado or at least of delight in glitter. 
The big window opening on bright clouds and trees, 
the clamorous red curtain, the heavily gilded chair 
seem to be accumulated to ‘‘ knock” one another and 
suffocate the portrait. Yet the portrait emerges, easily 
holding its own, the most vital thing in the exhibi- 
tion. Under the stress of sincere contemplation the 
painter’s vision has been surprised into a sober depth 
quite different from what we guess to be its ordinary 
superficial taste. 

So much premised, let us look at the execution. 
Signor Mancini evidently works on the principle of 
positive values adopted by many modern painters; 
that is to say he tries to match the key of nature and 
not transpose into a lower. This of itself is a heresy 
in the view of many critics, and they sometimes try 
to close discussion by the general assertion that it 
is impossible to match the brilliancy of nature 
with pigments. Now there is no impossibility so 
long as the light that illuminates the object painted 
is no stronger than the light that illuminates the 
canvas. But these are the conditions of portrait 
painting when the sitter is not placed in direct sun- 
light, and the canvas is as near the window as the 
sitter. Mr. Whistler, who paints on the theory of 
positive values, has always contended that in portrait 
painting the customary pitch of painting is unnaturally 
bright, and he has always chosen effects well within 
the resources of pigment. Millais’ ‘‘ Beefeater” is 
an English example of a bright but not impos- 
sible illumination. This heresy, then, is shared by 
painters differing as much in character as these two, 
and implicitly by Mr. Watts when he painted the head 
of ‘“‘Lady Somers”. Now we come to the special 
heresy of Signor Mancini. When I said that pig- 
ments could match the pitch of nature under ordi- 
nary portrait conditions I went too far in this one 
respect that metallic surfaces, indeed all surfaces that 
have a greater reflecting power than canvas and pig- 
mentp, roduce sparkles of light that cannot be matched 
in the range of paint. This fact was the perpetual 
trouble of Constable, who delighted particularly in the 
sparkle of light from rain and polished leaves. All he 
could do to match these sparkles was to dab his 
brightest white on the canvas, and the merest outsider 
always detected the insufficiency of the proceeding. 
“‘Constable’s snow ” was a proverb, because these dabs 
had the value, not of sparkles, but of snow. Painting, 
ifit was to represent these sparkles at all, was in this 
dilemma, that to give a reasonable look of sparkle to 
these points, the positive value of other parts must be 
immensely degraded and transposed, or the sparkles 
must be liable to misconstruction. Signor Mancini’s 
procedure at this point is perfectly logical, if these 
sparkles are to come into the positive range of values. 
When they occur, on buttons, on jewels, on the gilding 
of chairs, he slips in a fragment of metal foil, which has 
a higher reflecting power than paint. But then, say some 
critics hastily, why paint at all; why not fetch in a bit 
of stuff for the clothes, and so on? But no; for 
a bit of cloth stuck on the canvas would not give the 
illusion of the cloth worn by the boy. The bit of 
tinsel is only so much pigment of a higher reflecting 
power than powder mixed with oil, and if we say that 
the tradition of painting requires that metal should not be 
combined with pigment, Signor Mancini might turn the 
tables on us by retorting that he was only reviving the 
practice to be found in the primitive schools of painting 
when metal foils were employed. For the tradition of 
painting is not really one tradition, but a canon of 
various traditions, and the appeal to it is like the mis- 
cellaneous quoting of texts of Scripture. In the end 
painting is judged by its conformity with reason- 
ableness and beauty, not by its conformity with 
what is already in the canon. But before we say 
more about the sparkles, there is a third feature 
to be noticed. That is the extraordinary caking 
and clotting of pigment on some parts of the canvas. 
In the canon of painting degrees of impasto have been 
permitted, reaching sometimes to a semi-sculptural 
relief. (The furrows of the ‘‘ Garibaldi” imply this 
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practice in a modest way.) But the piling on of paint 
here is extravagantly beyond precedent. It is not a 
parti-pris, like Mr. Sauter’s irrelevant bed of rough cast 
for his whole canvas. The best parts of the picture, 
like the head, are painted in more normal fashion. In 
one instance we might suspect that actual sculpture was 
intended i.e. in the thick white curve that represents a 
cuff and projects enough to cast a shadow. This is 
evidently, if it is so intended, an infringement of the 
rules of the game in a sense in which the introduction 
of metal was not: the metal was brought in to do 
something beyond the powers of paint; the relief is 
employed to do something that paint can do and does 
elsewhere in the picture. But this does not seem to be 
the real explanation. In most cases it looks as if the 
paint had been piled on by correction after correction ; 
and in that case evidently the workmanlike thing 
would have been to scrape it away and begin again. 
We may also suspect that the introduction of the tinsel 
had something to do with it; because these bits of 
metal need a kind of bed in which to be stuck. This is 
a subsidiary argument against the tinsel, since it re- 
quires so violent a disturbance of technique to admit 
these one or two little points of sparkle. Indeed I think 
reasonableness and beauty are against them on the 
whole, because what is gained from them is not enough 
to outweigh their violent interruption by a new substance 
of the terms of illusion. There is the further objection 
that this paint is liable to abrasion, to breaking off, to 
catching dirt. I cannot guess whether Signor Mancini’s 
great power of representation will gain a finer balance by 
shedding these violent pursuits of minor points. I have 
no great confidence. But the faculty is prodigious, the 
power of eye displayed in playing up to those sparkles is 
astounding. Very few painters can paint a head 
probably against a white collar (very many do not wish 
to—but that is another matter), and one has only to 
look round the exhibition to see heads and figures 
succumbing to sparkles in mere pigment, not in metal 
at all. (See, for example, Mr. Jack’s No. 30 and Mr. 
Henry’s No. 118.) At the picture distance Signor 
Mancini’s sparkles fall into place. 

I must pass over a great deal of work, but must at 
least mention Mr. Strang’s drawings. He has turned 
to the book called Holbein in the canon and worked 
under an exacting master with fine diligence and skill. 
Near these drawings is a pastel by M. Simon Bussy 
very charming in its colour, and a portrait by Mr. 
Francis Dodd that has a hopeful keenness of touch. 

DES. DI: 





A PLAY IN A SUBURB. 


ere Monday evening, in the ante-hall of Victoria 
Station, might have been seen a solitary figure in 
travelling costume. To you, perhaps, it might not 
have seemed solitary, for it was in the midst of a 
myriad of others hustling for departure. But the 
extremest form of solitude is, notoriously, that which: 
one experiences in a crowd; and to me this figure, 
being my own, was fraught with a very real pathos, 
inasmuch as—but for your better understanding I 
resume the direct narrative. A porter, miraculously 
disengaged, perceived the figure, approached and 
accosted it.) ““Paris,, Si¢d’’ he asked. ~** No”, ~I 
answered, ‘Camberwell’, and turned on my heel. 
No doubt the man had meant well, but the contrast. 
between his conjecture and the actual fact intensified 
too much for tears the actual fact’s poignancy. To 
be asked if one were soaring far on pleasure’s rosy and 
gauzy pinions, when one was only fluttering a little 
way on the broken wing of duty. ... Not in itself 
unpleasant, the duty of seeing a new play by Mr. 
Frederic Fenn, whom I knew to be a promising 
dramatist. ‘‘Judged by Appearances”, written by 
him alone, I remembered as a really ingenious little 
farce, and ‘‘Liz’s Baby”, written by him in col- 
laboration with Mr. Richard Pryce, had been by far the 
best play of low life yet seen on the English stage—or 
rather, the one and only play yet inspired by a sym- 
pathetic effort to reproduce for us low life in its crude 
and interesting reality. Moreover, I knew that at the 
S. James’ Theatre (after the run of Mr. Justin Huntly 
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McCarthy’s delicate and delightful variations on the 
theme of Villon) Mr. George Alexander meant to pro- 
duce a new Fenn-and-Pryce play. Andthus... but 
it is a far cry from the S. James’ to the Metropole, 
from King Street to Camberwell High Street. Against 
the suburbs, as such, I have no unmitigated prejudice. 
I can imagine that they are delightful to live in. 
I can imagine that ‘‘the return of the native” to 
Camberwell, or to one of Camberwell’s equivalents, 
after long years of absence, or even after the day’s 
work within the metropolis, is an occasion of true 
sentiment, even of ecstasy. But for the non-resident, 
for the mere casual visitor, the suburbs dangle no 
dear attraction. Weshun them. Only under protest, 
in full sulks, do we go to them—patronise them, we 
should prefer to say. We feel that we are removing 
ourselves from the centre and focus of things, yet not 
removing ourselves far enough to feel the joy of change. 
A great provincial town is pleasant as another (albeit an 
inferior) centre of things. The depth of the country is 
delicious as being (at least to our narrow vision) utterly 
outside that cosmic radius in whose centre our place 
habitually is. Such a city as that which the porter at 
Victoria cruelly suggested as my goal is delicious as 
being a centre superior in almost every respect to our 
own. But a suburb—what is a suburb to us, but a 
sordid, unmeaning little effort in the mimicry of our- 
selves? It may be very silly of us, but the fact remains 
that we have scant patience with the suburbs ; and the 
spleen at our hearts, when we visit them, is like to be 
vented on whatever we find there—even on a master- 
piece of dramatic art. The dramatic critics, last Monday 
evening, were called from the Metropolis to Camberwell. 
Like the relatives of Captain Reece, they ‘‘ attended 
there as they were bid: it was their duty, and they did”’. 
But Mr. Fenn must not take seriously such strictures as 
they may have made on his play. They were in no 
humour to do justice to it. At any rate, I was not. 
And any strictures which I may be going to make must 
be taken by Mr. Fenn with due regard to my admission. 

He seerns to me to have made one radical and fatal 
mistake in his scheme. He has given a frivolous de- 
velopment to a serious story, evidently expecting that 
we shall, nevertheless, be able to take the story 
seriously all the while, and be illuded and moved by it. 
Let me suggest by an hypothesis what exactly it is 
that he has done. I take it that most of my readers 
have beheld, at one time or another, Miss Vesta Tilley 
(is not she officially described as ‘‘ London’s Idol” ?) and 
that her name conjures up for them a definite image— 
the foot-lit image of a very feminine lady strutting in 
costume of the latest masculine pattern, and celebrating, 
in impassioned song, the mystic beauty of the life led 
by her as ‘‘one of the boys”. Well! suppose that 
Miss Vesta Tilley were driving through a country lane, 
conspicuous in the habiliments in which London idolises 
her, andsuppose that (absit omen) she were thrown out of 
the dog-cart and sprained her ankle, and suppose that she 
were carried to the house ofa local baronet, and suppose 
that she had some good reason for not wishing the 
inmates of the house to suspect her real sex. From 
this series of suppositions what situation do you 
deduce? You say you imagine the local baronet 
throwing up his hands and exclaiming ‘‘ Why, this is 
none other than London’s Idol”? You cannot imagine 
him, and his relations, and his servants, being com- 
pletely deceived by Miss Tilley’s pretension to be an 
ordinary young man of fashion? You cannot imagine 
Miss Tilley staying in the baronet’s house for a whole 
month, all the while being accepted all round as the 
best of good fellows? You cannot imagine her host 
inviting her, furthermore, to go and shoot big 
game with him in Africa? Then Mr. Fenn was too 
sanguine. For he expected of your imaginations 
no lower a flight than all this. Mrs. Kent, his 
heroine, is unhappily married. She is half-separated 
from the drunkard who is her husband. He 
wishes to resume cohabitation. She, to elude him, 
orders a masculine outfit, cuts her curly hair, and goes 
into the depths of the country. One day, as she is 
driving a dog-cart through a country-lane, the horse 
stumbles, and she... for an account of her sub- 
sequent adventures, refer to my hypothesis of Miss 
Tilley. Here, perhaps, Mr. Fenn would interrupt me, 














protesting that there is nothing inherently impossible 
in the notion of a woman palming herself off as a man, 
and that, in point of fact, there are in modern history 
several well-known instances of a woman palming 
herself off as a man for many years. Quite so. But 
these deceivers have been, invariably, women of a 
peculiar kind—women whose nature was more mascu- 
line than feminine, and who chose a masculine life, not 
by caprice, but because a feminine life dissatisfied them. 
But Mrs. Kent is quite an ordinary woman, and 
she falls duly in love with the baronet who harbours 
her. Being an ordinary woman, she is bound to look 
more than ever womanly in masculine attire, and 
could not for a moment impose on anyone except 
on a blind man; and even this blind man, unless he 
happened to be also deaf, might have his doubts of 
her. Convinced that the situation is thus impossible 
and incredible, Mr. Fenn might yet accuse me of un- 
fairness in dragging in Miss Tilley. He might urge 
that he had not conceived his heroine as looking like 
Miss Tilley, and that if, in point of fact, the lady cast 
for the part looked like Miss Tilley the fault was not 
his. But again Mr. Feun would be grounded. The 
point is that he ought to have conceived his heroine as 
looking like Miss Tilley. She could not possibly 
(unless she were one of the irrelevant monsters whom 
I have mentioned) look like anyone but Miss Tilley. 
Take any real woman; send her to have her hair cut, 
and a suit of clothes cut, in the current mode for men, 
and the inevitable result will be one Idol the more for 
London. No one, for instance, could be less like 
Miss Tilley as we know her than is Miss Beryl 
Faber as she appears in the first and last acts 
of ‘‘A Married Woman”. Yet in the second and 
third acts the illusion of identity was complete. 
And thus the situation was not merely incredible 
but also ludicrous. If the play had been a farce, 
neither of these two qualities would have been depre- 
cable. But the play is conceived in all earnest. The 
characters are meant to be quite real to us. Unless we 
believe, and are moved, the whole play must fall to the 
ground. As we are but incredulous chucklers, it falls 
even so. A pity! for there is much that is good in it. 
The scenes between Mr. and Mrs. Kent are admirably 
written, Mr. Fenn shirking neither the good qualities 
of the unsympathetic man nor the bad qualities of the 
sympathetic woman. For.this kind of conscience one 
must needs be grateful to any dramatist, even though 
it be displayed outside the four-mile radius. Many 
other good points the play had, though they were 
blunted for us by the duffers who had the making of 
them. True, Mr. Titheradge and Miss Beryl Faber, as 
Mr. and Mrs. Kent, played with keen spirit and intelli- 
gence ; and Miss Edith Craig, in a lesser part, grafted, 
the Terry charm on a brusque and un-Terryish realism, 
all her own. But the others... I leave them in 
unsalted relish of whatever praises they may have won 
from the critics of the local journals. Max. 


THE CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND GENERAL. 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


HE Clerical, Medical and General Life Assurance 
Society holds its annual meeting at the end of 
November, and presents its accounts up to 30 June 
each year. Most Life offices publish their reports early 
in the year, and make up their accounts to 31 Decem- 
ber. There is, however, some advantage to be derived 
from the publication of an annual statement at a time. 
when it can more conveniently receive leisurely con- 
sideration ; and the reports of this Society are always 
worth careful attention. Last year saw the close of a 
valuation period and an amount of surplus available for 
distribution among the policy-holders which was larger 
than on any previous occasion. A natural result of a 
good bonus declaration is a large influx of new business, 
and in this case the new policies assured a larger 
sum than the Society has issued in any previous year. 
The gross amount of the new assurances was £880, 327, 
and the net amount retained at the Society’s own risk 
4#652,827. The average amount of each of the new 
policies was about £1,200, a very conclusive and satis- 
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factory proof of the high quality of the Society’s 
business. 

The premium income for the year also showed a 
greater increase than usual, and exceeded £312,000, of 
which 15} per cent. was absorbed in commission and 
expenses. This rate of expenditure is considerably 
higher than usual because it includes the cost of making 
the quinquennial valuation. The Clerical and Medical, 
while ranking undeniably as one of the best of British Life 
offices, is not conspicuous for economical management, 
especially when we include among the expenses the 
dividends paid to shareholders, but this fact only 
shows that a Life office may produce excellent results 
even though its expenditure be higher than that of most 
of the best companies. 

The policy-holders have every reason to be well 
satisfied with the results they obtain, but the share- 
holders have even greater cause for congratulation. 
The paid-up capital is £50,000 for the use of which 
they receive on the average about £15,000 per annum, 
or 30 per cent. After allowing for interest on the 
paid-up capital the shareholders cost the policy-holders 
about 43 per cent. of the premium income, in return for 
which the policy-holders receive no appreciable benefit. 
lc should, however, be remembered that arrangements 
have been made comparatively recently, by which, with 
the. extension of the business, the position of the policy- 
holders in this connexion will gradually improve. More- 
over the real test of the merits of a Life office is the 
results produced, and in spite of somewhat large 
payments to shareholders the policy-holders in the 
Clerical and Medical fare exceedingly well. 

The rate of interest earned upon the funds last year 
was 43 12s. 8d. per cent., and as the Society makes its 
valuation on the strong basis of 25 per cent., there is 
substantial margin for profit from interest ; while the 
mortality experience of the year was unusually favour- 
able. In this latter connexion the Society is quite 
exceptionally fortunate. 

The report calls attention to the low rates which the 
‘Society quotes for non-participating assurance. The 
whole system of bonuses is evidence of ignorance, and 
at{minimum non-profit rates non-participating assur- 
ance has many attractions. Partly because of the 
-exceptional character of the board of directors and 
partly because of its great financial strength, the 
Clerical, Medical and General is able to issue non- 
participating assurance with entire confidence, at rates 
-of premium which many other companies might hesitate 
to adopt. Participating policies in the Clerical, Medical 
and General are in the long run better investments than 
policies that do not share in the profits, but its without- 
profit policies are more attractive than the participating 
‘policies of many other companies. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LORD HUGH CECIL’S CLAUSE: AN 
OPTIONAL ALTERNATIVE. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


11 Hyde Park Terrace, W., 26 November, 1902. 

Sir,—I ask your permission to suggest that some 
such arrangement as is sketched in the following clause 
would probably not be open to the objections urged 
against the obligatory clause in the Education Bill pro- 
posed by Lord Hugh Cecil last evening. 

‘‘The managers of all public elementary schools, 
whether provided by the local education authority or 
not, may, at the request of parents of children attend- 
‘ing such schools, permit religious instruction of such 
children according to the tenets and faith of their 
parents, in the school buildings, at hours other than 
those assigned for secular instruction, without making 
any charge for the use of such buildings, provided that 
the instruction be under the direction and management 
of a responsible person or a responsible authority duly 
accredited on behalf of the religious community to 
which the parents concerned belong, and provided that 
such person or authority, or the accrediting body, shall 
undertake to defray any necessary cost of such religious 
dnstruction and, if required, extra remuneration of the 








caretaker of the school buildings and to make good 
any damage that might occur.” 

A facultative arrangement of this kind is equitable 
in principle for all. It could only be put into 
practice when expressly desired by parents, and when, 
in special circumstances, it might be locally convenient 
and acceptable. Parents who requested the suggested 
facility would still be free to withdraw their children if 
they lost confidence in the teaching. The sense of 
fairness of managers, stimulated, if necessary, by local 
opinion, might surely be trusted to concede the facility 
(at the cost of those who asked for it), wherever prac- 
ticable without serious disadvantage to secular educa- 
tion and school discipline, and in due accord with the 
school teachers. Your obedient servant, 

NATHANIEL Louis COHEN. 


HYMNOLOGY. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 
Montreal, 1 November, 1902. 

Sir,—I have read with pleasure your article upon 
Hymnology and hope the writer thereof will see his 
way ere long to return t this little-understood subject. 

As regards an authoritative liymn book for the whole 
Church of England, I am afraid in the present excited 
state of party feeling such a thing is hardly possible. 
Some years ago the attempt was made in the American 
Episcopal Church, all the High Church hymns being 
duly emasculated to please the opposite party and those 
of a Calvinistic tenor left as they were, being, I sup- 
pose, for some reason esteemed harmless. The book 
is a colourless hodge-podge and satisfactory only to 
those who do not think. 

What chance would there be now of the Low Church- 
men allowing any good eucharistic hymns to appear 
unmutilated or the ‘‘ Dies irz ” to be inserted without 
its final and characteristic lines being lopped off? 
The idea is a fond delusion and any hymns of real 
liturgical merit would have to be bargained for by the 
insertion of such statements as that— 

** Doing is a deadly thing 
Doing ends in death.” 

As regards the hymns ‘‘ Ancient and Modern”, your 
remarks are exceedingly to the point. I have been 
expecting in vain for years to see something of the sort 
in print and I trust they will bring forth fruit in the 
minds of the editors, but besides the objectionable 
types you call attention to with so much justice, there 
are other hymns to be found in this generally excellent 
collection, which I verily believe are only tolerated 
because nobody takes the trouble of reading them with 
attention. Notice for instance the following— 


‘‘ Thine ageless walls are bonded 
With amethyst unpriced 
The saints build up thy fabric 
And the corner stone is Christ.” 


Walls may certainly be correctly described as ‘‘ age- 
less” when they are still in process of building ; and 
amethyst as ‘‘ unpriced” when it is common enough to 
be used in masonry work, but the writer probably meant 
the opposite to what his words in each case expressed. 
The idea seems to be, in some editorial minds, that a 
passage or expression in a hymn must be considered as 
beyond cavil if only it can be referred back, however 
indirectly, to some obscure or metaphoric passage in 
Holy Scripture. 

On this fallacy, hardly short of direct superstition, 
one might enlarge to the length of a volume but, not to 
detain you unduly, I will only call your attention, by 
way of conclusion, to hymn No. 431 commencing— 


‘‘ Disposer Supreme 
And judge of the earth.” 


This production begins with a text from the nineteenth 
psalm—‘ Their sound went into all the earth and their 
words unto the ends of the world ’”’—language applied 
by the psalmist to the firmament and heavenly bodies, 
but the hymn at once starts off with a jumble seemingly 
meant to follow one of S. Paul’s hurried and broken 
metonymies. 

The writer certainly deserves our sympathy in his un- 
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equal struggle with an accursed pento-syllabic metre 
but notwithstanding we are driven to ask how, if the 
earthen vessels containing ‘‘riches” are ‘‘ broken and 
gone”, the light can be said to shine through them, or 
their ‘‘ sound ” to ‘‘ go forth”’, as a later stanza has it, 
in any circumstances. Where is such a mixture of 
ideas to be found in any secular production? Why 
should we in the solemn aisles of prayer be irresistibly 
reminded of the groves of Blarney ? 
Yours truly, 
T. Henry CARTER. 


“MR. ARCHDEACON.” 
To the Editor of the SAtTuRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Your brilliant and instructive article on ‘“‘ Mr. 
Archdeacon” omitted all mention of perhaps the oldest 
and certainly the most singular of all these Archidiaconal 
offices. The Archdeaconry of Westminster boasts of 
a pedigree of seven centuries, Crokesley, Abbot of 
Westminster, having been elected Archdeacon of West- 
minster in 1246. For many years the Archdeacon of 
Westminster exercised jurisdiction in the Consistory 
Court under the South-western Tower, and wills were 
proved in his Court till the year 1674. An Archdeacon 
of Westminster is still elected by the Chapter, though 
the various functions formerly appertaining to his 
office have been distributed amongst other courts and 
authorities, and little is left to him beyond a seat in Con- 
vocation. He is however, as heretofore, wholly exempt 
from all Episcopal jurisdiction, and in immediate de- 
pendence upon the Crown alone. 

[jam asitjncce: 
RECTOR. 


BAD LANGUAGE. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Wick Court, near Bristol, 
18 November, 1902. 

Sir,—If no giant who knows the people will enter 
the fray—with the bludgeon of the butcher or scalpel 
of the surgeon—you must really let a pigmy say a few 
words. 

I left England in 1872 and returned in 1896. I affirm 
that oi woAd\ot of the present day are incomparably 
superior in manner and speech to those of 1872. 
Young girls travel about alone and in safety ; cabmen 
are polite; omnibus conductors, consulted, will even 
stop to point cut ‘‘short cuts” to your destination; 
the veriest scarecrow is ready and glad to show you 
your way—was this so thirty years ago? Consult 
‘* Punch ”, the recorder of manners and speech—pace the 
admirable Phil May whose guttersnipes, I tremble to 
suggest, exist only in his artistic imagination. 

And the one, marked, word of bad language? I 
travel in a third-class carriage and seldom hear it. But 
surely the critics of the people are educated? And, if 
so, ‘‘ by’rlady’’ should not be very offensive—it was 
not to these critics’ ancestors. I fear, Sir, the true 
offence lies in this :—The people are beginning to re- 
spect themselves. I even look forward to the time 
when, as in France, I must, to obtain a penny worth of 
apples from a street vendor, take off my hat and use 
like words to ‘‘ S’il vous plait, Madame”. This 
change angers those who still look for the worship of 
clothes and find it not. 

Your obedient servant, 
F, C. CONSTABLE. 


THE INACCURACIES OF AUTHORS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Bhera, Punjab, 16 October 1902. 
Sir,—I am astonished that your correspondent Mr. 
Warren (vide Saturpay Review, 13 September) should 
refer to the inconsistencies in Thackeray’s ‘‘ New- 
comes,” and should omit the ‘‘ monstrous blunder” 
(as Thackeray himself describes it) by which the 
author kills Lord Farintosh’s mother in chapter 56 and 

brings her to life again in chapter 59. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
H. 


The Saturday Review. 
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REVIEWS, 
INNOCUOUS GOSSIP. 


‘* Recollections of a Diplomatist.” By the Right 
Honourable Sir Horace Rumbold Bart. .London: 
Arnold. 1902. 2 Vols. 25s. net. 

Si HORACE RUMBOLD tells us a good deal 
about both sides of his family in the opening 

chapter of these volumes. Whilst he was on the 
subject, it is a pity that he stopped at his grandfather, 
Sir George Rumbold, who was quite commonplace, 
and that he did not tell us something about his great- 
grandfather, the founder of the family, who was 
decidedly interesting. Sir Thomas Rumbold was one 
of the typical nabobs in London society at the end of 
the eighteenth century, and had a romantic career. 
According to Horace Walpole, Thomas Rumbold 
began life as a waiter at White’s Club, and ended it as 
a baronet, a member of Parliament, and the possessor 
of a ‘“‘plum” estimated, by the same authority, at a 
million sterling. He was the subject of George Selwyn’s 
mot that ‘‘ everything comes to him who knows how 
to wait”; and though the story of White’s is probably 
untrue, it is certain that young Rumbold left London 
at an early age as valet, or secretary, or both, to the 
Governor of Fort St. George: that he ultimately was 
appointed to that post himself, and that he was mixed 
up in the usurious transactions by which the Nabob of 
Arcot was ruined. Pitt’s Government began pro- 
ceedings against Sir Thomas Rumbold on his return, 
by which Walpole maliciously anticipates that the 
nabob will be made to ‘‘disgorge”. But after a bill 
of pains and penalties had been dropped, and reports 
and inquiries had gone on for two years, ‘‘ the worthy 
baronet”, as Burke always called him, was left in 
possession of his pagodas, which did not however 
descend to the author of the present Reminiscences. 
Sir Thomas Rumbold, having worked hard for his 
baronetcy, with strange perversity disinherited his 
eldest son, and left his ill-gotten rupees to the children 
of a second wife. This is a very good reason why his 
memory should not be cherished by the descendants 
of that eldest son. Still, Sir Horace Rumbold gossips 
so much about all sorts and conditions of men and 
women that we are disappointed in finding no new 
light cast by his family researches upon one of the 
most interesting, if sinister, figures of the days of Pitt 
and Burke. 

We fancy that to succeed in the diplomatic ser- 
vice a man must be a good deal of a cosmopolitan, 
either by training or taste. To the ordinary English 
youth, who has passed his time between Eton, Oxford 
and his father’s country house, the lounging, dancing 
life in foreign capitals would be intolerable. Sir Horace 
Rumbold was cosmopolitan to his finger tips. One of 
his aunts married a Prince de Polignac : another aunt 
was the Baroness de Delmar. The young diplomatist 
was brought up in the best Parisian society, and no 
doubt spoke the French of that world. 

These volumes are pleasant reading, for they are the 
easily flowing, gossipy, record of diplomatic society in the 
various capitals of Europe between the years 1850 and 
1870. It must have been a delightful life for one who was 
not a sportsman—a long-drawn dream of fair women, 
private theatricals, waltzing, and cigarette smoking, 
with just enough of politics and despatch-writing thrown 
in to give one an appetite for supper. But we cannot 
say that there is anything remarkable, either in the 
way of portraiture or politics, in these volumes, nor, 
as they come to an end in 1871, anything to flutter the 
diplomatic dovecotes by their personalities, or to justify 
the remark that the book would cost Sir Horace his 
pension. Two things only impressed us in the second 
volume, namely, the description of a visit to Balmoral, 
and an account at first hand of the diplomacy of Russia 
during the great war between France and Prussia in 
1870. Both are worthy of transcription. The Pei-ho 
disaster, now forgotten, but of which Sir Horace gives 
a vivid and interesting account, took place in 1859. 
By the Treaty of Peking 1858 Lord Elgin wrung from 
the Chinese Court the right of residence at Peking of 
the representatives of foreign Powers. In the follow- 
ing summer Mr. Bruce, Lord Elgin’s brother, and the 
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French Minister, supported by their respective war 
ships, endeavoured to force the mouth of the Pei-ho 
river so as to proceed by Tientsin to Peking. The 
French and English were repulsed with considerable 
loss by the Chinese forts at Taku, and Mr. Bruce 
thought it expedient to send home Mr. Rumbold to 
explain personally to the Foreign Office how the 
disaster happened. After reporting himself in London, 
Mr. Rumbold received the Queen’s commands to pro- 
ceed to Balmoral, as Her Majesty wished to hear from 
the lips of one who had been present some details of 
the fiasco. Balmoral was at that time a six hours’ 
drive from Blairgowrie station: it was raining cats 
and dogs: and the young secretary of legation was 
by mistake driven off in the carriage that had 
‘been sent to meet the Secretary of State, Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis. After a silent dinner, neither the 
Queen nor the Prince Consort saying more than a few 
words, the circle was formed in the drawing-room, and 
Her Majesty in due course talked for a few minutes with 
Mr. Rumbold about the Chinese mission. Sir Horace 
writes enthusiastically about the Queen’s charm of 
voice and manner, though Prince Albert ‘‘ did not make 
upon me an altogether pleasing impression”, a certain 
stiffness, not to say hauteur, being put down to shy- 
ness. The next day Mr. Rumbold found, as others 
have found, that there was nothing to do at Balmoral 
but to sit in his bedroom, where he prepared himself 
with plans and sketches of the Pei-ho action for a royal 
interview. Judge of his surprise when Lord ——-, the 
then Master of the Household, came into his room, and 
after offering to send him over to Lord John Russell at 
Abergeldie, where he had not been invited, finally told 
him, ‘‘ your name is not down on the dinner list for to- 
night”. ‘‘‘Oh, I see now; notice to leave! Howcan 
I get away from here?’ ‘Well, I don’t know’, he re- 
plied, looking, I must say, red and uncomfortable. ‘A 
coach passes here three times a week, though I can’t say 
whether this is theday. But I will go and inquire.’ He 
soon came back to say there was no coach. I represented 
to him that as I must go at once, I hoped he would 
provide me with some conveyance. This he promised 
to do, and, having meanwhile summoned Perrini, had 
my things packed with all speed. At two o’clock I 
went down to luncheon and took leave of the house- 
hold. Sir George Lewis did not conceal his surprise 
when I announced my departure, and shortly before 
three I left the castle by a back door, where I found a 
dog-cart with a stableman out of livery, next to whom 
I took my seat, with Perrini and my luggage back to 
back with me. Thus, in the pouring wet, with such 
shelter as my umbrella afforded, I was driven the eight 
or nine miles that divide Balmoral from Castletown of 
Braemar. . . . I could get no farther that day, and 
thus had to spend the rest of the afternoon and evening 
in a cold cheerless room at the inn, eat a solitary 
dinner, and then undergo the discomfort, and in my 
weak state of health the fatigue, of starting at day- 
break next morning to catch the first train that left 
Blairgowrie.” Such was a commanded visit to 
Balmoral in the sixties! It strikes us as treating even 
a secretary of legation with but scant courtesy and 
does not accord with the usual reports about the 
Queen’s consideration for others. Doubtless the whole 
thing was due to the incompetence of the Master of 
the Household. 

In 1868 Rumbold was appointed to the Secretaryship 
of the Embassy at S. Petersburg, and we consider this 
quite the most interesting part of his diplomatic experi- 
ences. Sir Horace tells us that during the war between 
France and Prussia the Russian Government was the 
enemy of France. ‘‘It was the Imperial Government 
which had all along frustrated every attempt at media- 
tion.” M. de Westmann, the Adjoint Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, told our Secretary of Legation, unoffi- 
cially of course, that ‘‘ the final eclipse of France would 
be no European calamity”. As Sir Horace says, little 
justice has been done us in France for sympathies which 
grew stronger as the struggle went more against her : 
but, knowing the dessous des cartes, it must have been 
annoying to hear the French Chargé d’ Affaires expatiat- 
ing about ‘‘les sympathies Russes pour nous”. The 
object of this anti-French policy soon appeared. 
Russia denounced the Black Sea clauses of the Treaty 








of Paris. But does it not show what so-called national 
friendships are worth? Sir Horace maintains that even 
now Russia thinks more of Germany than of France. 
As these reminiscences stop at 1871, and as Sir Horace 
Rumbold only retired from the Embassy at Vienna the 
other day, we have here barely half the diplomatist’s 
life. If the ex-Ambassador is going to give us two 
more volumes, ranging from 1871 to 1902, they may be 
more interesting — they will certainly be more 
dangerous. 


THE ART OF WALTER CRANE. 
“The Arts of: “Waltery Crane.” By P.°G. Konody. 


London: Bell. 1902. £3 3s. net. 
R. WALTER CRANE, it appears, has recently 
1 returned from a kind of triumphal Continental 


progress, which no one will grudge to the artist of the 
‘‘ Baby’s Opera”; and this handsome volume, with its 
very rich illustration of his work of all kinds, may be 
regarded as the English equivalent of the tributes that 
culminated in the fervent speeches at Buda-Pest. Mr. 
Konody quotes from these eulogies, and he tells us that 
in the Continental view of our recent art, of what they 
call ‘‘the English Renaissance”, two men stand 
out above the others, William Morris. and Walter 
Crane; that Morris is something of ‘‘a myth” 
abroad and Mr. Crane is looked upon as _ the 
great reformer of our art and society. He urges, 
further, that the foreigner sees ‘these things in 
their true relations better than the native. The 
facts, of course, do not quite fit with this view. Mr. 
Crane has his claim to originality on his own special 
field of the children’s books, his bringing in of a fashion 
derived from Japanese colour-printing to the rendering 
of his own charming fantasies; but the general order 
of ideas in which he moves and the decorative fashion 
in wall-papers and fabrics that he has cultivated 
were not originated by him. The order is Ruskin 
and Rossetti, then Morris and Burne-Jones, then 
Walter Crane. We may even regret that the influ- 
ence of these stronger spirits deflected Mr. Crane 
not a little from his natural orbit. The perfect 
master of white mice and little pigs loses his 
peculiar charm when fun goes out of his work. 
This volume gives a full opportunity for studying Mr. 
Crane’s art in all its aspects. It is first and foremost 
an exhibition of his designs. These are excellently 
reproduced, many of them in colour, and include 
examples of the children’s books, of pages of text and 
illustration combined, of paintings and modelled work, 
of designs for the applied arts, of lecture diagrams, 
even of diary sketches. All this is supplemented with 
useful chronological lists of books and pictures. 

Mr. Konody’s part was a difficult one to play. The 
practice of combining exhibition and criticism of a living 
artist’s work inthe same volume is not, we think, a very 
sound one. It would be rather absurd to issue careful 
reproductions of pictures and slate them in the text. 
Mr. Konody does not go so far as this, but he is uneasy 
about the pictures and makes various critical reserva- 
tions. The alternative is a kind of writing of which we 
see far too much in the art magazines and illustrated 
“monographs”, a dribble of eulogy that means nothing. 
Better, we think, when the exhibition is so all inclusive, 
would be a plain narrative of facts. 

Mr. Konody begins with a chapter entitled ‘‘ Art and 
Socialism”. Over the topics handled here we think 
that a free and discriminating critic of Mr. Crane 
would pass lightly. Doubtless the ideas of socialism 
and of the ‘‘craftsman-artist”” have occupied a good 
deal of Mr. Crane’s thought and speech; but they have 
little to do with his actual position as an artist. The 
general idea, we may put it, is that the three-cornered 
group normally engaged in the production of applied 
art, namely the professional middle-class designer, the 
skilled or mechanical workman and the capitalist 
should be resolved into one person, who should carry 
out his own designs with his own hands and win the 
full wages of brains and manufacture. . William Morris 
was able to some extent to resume the whole group 
into himself. He learned and practised various 
branches of craftsmanship, though he continued to 
employ workmen who had no part in the design of 
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what they produced. And he was able to suppress the 
capitalist to this extent, that by hereditary fortune he 
was the capitalist himself and thus obtained the 
capitalist’s profit as well as the designer’s wages. Mr. 
Crane appears to have been the normal professional 
designer, exploited in the ordinary way by the capitalist 
(publisher, wall-paper maker, and so forth,) and handing 
over his illustrations or designs to be carried out by 
workmen in the usual way. The crafts he has practised 
are those of the painter and modeller, those, in fact, 
which are usually assumed under the name ‘“‘ artist”. 

Over these paintings and sculptures also we think it 
would be judicious to pass lightly. Mr. Crane made 
some promising beginnings in portrait painting, (witness 
the head of Mrs. Crane opposite p, 88 and the head 
of the mother with the child a little further on) before 
he said good-bye to close study of life. The stereo- 
type that has served him since then as an element in 
decoration has become progressively less bearable in 
form and sentiment (see for its final state ‘‘ A Stranger ” 
opposite p. 102). Some of his recent landscape sketches, 
it is interesting to note, show a return from the deco- 
rative mill to something more like the earlier and 
closer feeling for nature. These are to be seen, side 
by side with dreadful pieces of humanity, in an exhibi- 
tion now open at the Doré Gallery. The form of 
picture that has most haunted Mr. Crane’s imagination 
is that of a procession of allegoric figures. Play- 
fully employed, as in ‘‘ Luckieboy’s Party” it has been 
a capital form. ,.But the attempt to give it ambitious 
scope has led to pictures like ‘‘The Bridge of Life”. 
A bridge is a possible image of life, if we think of life 
as a narrow way suspended over a gulf, or as the road 
between two sundered worlds. Could anything be 
more self-defeating in allegory than to shape this into 
the bridge over a canal, and add the commodity of two 
ferry boats? It is a fatal mixture of images. 

We should not lay great stress, either, upon the books 
that belong to the Morris cycle. They are demonstra- 
tions, indeed, of the principle of a unit of thickness, so 
to speak, relating lettering with the engraver’s line. 
But the lettering itself is so poor, and the illustrations 
so emptied of all but this demonstration, that we should 
prefer a good ordinary type and drawings with more 
drawing in them, even if they were wanting in this 
one out of all the decorative requirements. 

And so we come back to what we started with. Mr. 
Crane is an unsurpassed illustrator of children’s books. 
His drawing, when he applied it to these subjects, was 
still closely observant, observant of the fun and playful 
beauty to be got out of beasts and things and people. 
When it departed from nature, the departure was 
governed by fun as well as the pattern sense; 
it was caricature drawing. In this cycle, moreover, 
Mr. Crane introduced delightful figures of contemporary 
life. His mothers and nurses and parkkeepers of the 
‘seventies are infinitely better than hisallegoric lay figures 
because they have a double root in lite and design. 
Lavish as the illustrations are, we grudge the absence 
of various masterpieces from the ‘‘ Fairy Ship” and its 
companions and the two Baby’s books. On the other 
hand two designs are given here from a much less 
familiar source, ‘‘Mrs. Mundi at Home”, on whose 
selection we congratulate the author. The little figure 
of Morris in one of them shows what an admirable gift 
of characteristic drawing was Mr. Crane’s, applied at the 
right point ; and the picture of Sol with his team of 
horses is a remarkable piece of playful design. The 
wall papers we look upon as extensions of the toy 
books ; one section, at least, of the ‘‘ House that Jack 
built”’ is a perfect piece of humorous arabesque. Mr. 
Konody will have it that the object of these toy books 
was not to amuse but to educate. How perversea way 
of taking these happy fancies ! 


FRANCISCANS THROUGH A FALSE GLASS. 


“Sons of Francis.” By Anne Macdonell. 
Dent. 1902. 12s. 6d. net. 
SL EY fear psychology”, says Miss Macdonell, 
speaking of the severely critical modern 
Bollandists. And no wonder, if psychology be any- 
thing like the cranky, crotchetty, perturbed spirit 


London: 


which pervades this book. There is no gainsaying 
Miss Macdonell’s erudition ; her industry deserves all 
praise; she has read widely; she has apparently 
consulted all the main sources for each one of her 
studies. Then she has an undeniable gift of portraiture 
(see the sketches of S. Celestine V. and the chronicler 
Salimbene); her vocabulary is good though at present 
not sufficiently under control ; if she had but taken her 
authorities as she found them and reproduced them 
objectively, we have no sort of doubt that she would 
have given us a good and a useful book. But as 
it is, ‘‘psychology” has got into her every page, 
and like some mischievous imp has_ paralysed 
judgment, obscured vision, distorted fact, misquoted 
texts, and generally puddled the clear if narrow 
streams of history which have descended to us from 
the thirteenth century. The book will have a warm 
welcome in certain quarters. There is a class of person 
in the present day composed chiefly of invertebrate 
rationalists and latitudinarian Christians, who are 
creating a new kind of cult (it is little better than a 
pose) for certain Saints. But as the dogmas of the 
Saints are extremely repugnant to this class of poseur, 
and as the cruel mortifications of the Saints shock and 
outrage their sense of propriety, so they give us 
fantastic pictures of the Saints to suit their own 
sensibilities, which are utterly removed from fact as 
it has come down to us from the original and only 
sources. Only lately we called attention to a Pro- 
fessor Bertolini, an Italian, who publicly reading the 
‘*Cantico del Sole” omitted the line which acknow- 
ledges Saint Francis’ belief in eternal punishment, 
and deliberately added to the Franciscan rule a 
clause breathing defiance of Papal interference. 
This of course is an extreme case. Nor do we 
mean to assert that Miss Macdonell belongs to this 
unhealthy school, though it is certain that her book 
will be warmly welcomed by them. There certainly is 
on page 229 an open confession of Francis’ orthodoxy, 
but the effect of that is nullified by her general treat- 
ment of the Saint and his disciples. She is of opinion 
that his system was not ascetic; that he was a 
true Pantheist “true Pantheist, however good a 
Catholic—and indeed where is the contradiction?” 
(it is to be regretted that the writer did not go 
through a course of logic before taking up with 
‘* Psychology ”): that he founded an Order but did not 
shape it, in spite of the rules he wrote and the chapters 
he convened. ‘‘ There is a determined theory that 
Francis formed the Franciscan Order” she says, and 
the theory is likely to persist as long as there are 
people who can see straight. Of the Blessed Aigidius 
she tells us airily that ‘Giles reached where there 
are no such things as creeds”, yet in the very 
Life of him which she frequently quotes the great 
ecstatic cries in a fervent outburst of enthusiasm ‘‘O 
Roman Church, our holy Mother, we ignorant and 
wretched creatures do not know thee or thy goodness. 
Thou teachest us the way of salvation, &c.” (Chron. 
XXIV., Gen. p. 106). The Blessed Jacopone da Todi 
is accused of ‘* complete indifference to final damnation 
or salvation”. And observe that it is not a Quietist 
indifference, but a haughty indifference (‘‘ Besides, 
he had returned to his earlier haughty indifference 
on the matter of salvation”. This singular accusa- 
tion is based on four lines in a poem of Jacopone’s 
which might bear this interpretation if taken liter- 
ally, but which must be interpreted by the'‘light of 
an ecstatic’s mysticism and the measure of a poet’s 
license. The context abundantly shows that Jacopone 
held no such heretical doctrine, and this is still more 
clearly proved by the imprimatur of an Inquisitor 
General affixed to the 1617 edition of his poems. 
Throughout it is obvious that Miss Macdonell has little 
theology, and what may you hope to know of thirteenth- 
century religious life (and of the life of thirteenth- 
century Religious) without abundant systematic theo- 
logy? And ifshe has little theology she has even less 
liturgy. She speaks of a Franciscan ‘“‘ taking ” com- 
munion, and twice on one page renders ‘‘missa 
juvare” as to serve at Matins. 

There is not a single reference to the numerous 
quotations with which this bulky volume abounds. 
‘ We have therefore been at the pains to verify only a 
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‘few, but with startling results. Take this as a speci- 
men of the twist that the imp psychology can give to a 
plain statement: 


Miss Macdonell. 

“But”, asked Giles, (of S. 
Bonaventure), ‘‘can an ignorant 
man love God as much as a 
lettered one? Could a poor 
widow love him more than a 
Master of theology?” The 
Minister General hauled his 
Christianity up to the surface, 
and replied fittingly, &c. 


Chronica XXIV. Generalium. 

“And Brother A®gidius said : 
«Can an ignorant man love God 
as much asa learned man?’ Zhe 
General replied: ‘A little old 
woman can love Him more than 
a Master in Theology.’” 


Now observe what has happened here. The simple 
tumble reply of S. Bonaventure has been taken out of 
his mouth, and is turned into a question in the mouth 
of the blessed A®gidius, while the great doctor (a pet 
aversion of the poseurs) is made to cut a sorry figure. 
We wonder what epithet an old Edinburgh or 
‘Quarterly reviewer would have given to this sort of 
thing? And it is not once, it is several times in the 
same chapter, that we find the same inability to quote 
straight. Now it is addition, now subtraction, now 
mistranslation,—but nearly always a false impression 
dis somehow conveyed when an attempt is made to 
render a passage from a Latin text. We regret to 
have to condemn a book which should have filled a 
much-needed want; that we are not over-severe even 
this brief review of the book most amply shows ; it 
shall have our welcome if the talented author will 
re-write it, setting before her objective history and 
banning altogether the unquiet spirit which she mis- 
takes for psychology. 


NOVELS. 


“¢The Four Feathers.”” By A. E. W. Mason. London: 
Smith, Elder. 1902. 6s. 


There is a story told of a V.C. who, on the eve of an 
engagement was found by a brother officer shivering in 
his tent. ‘‘ Why, you are afraid”, said his companion 
noticing his scared face. ‘‘ Yes sir”, replied he, ‘‘ l am 
afraid, and if you were half so afraid as I you would 
run away”. The moral of the story is the question 
taised in Mr. Mason’s book. For what is courage? 
The wild animal spirit that might make a man rush 
heedlessly and recklessly to certain death is only a 
crude manifestation of the real thing. Every man who 
possesses imagination must know fear. His capacity 
for acute feeling is in proportion to the nervous per- 
fection he has attained. Harold Feversham—highly 
‘strung, romantic, imaginative—has courage of a kind 
but not that splendid brute courage ‘‘ of which women 
make a god”. In the house of his father, an old 
Crimean warrior, while still a boy, he hears tales of 
‘war which make his blood run cold. His childish im- 
pressions are indelible. Later on, when his turn comes 
-and his regiment is ordered to the front, panic seizes him 
-and he resigns his commission. Three white feathers— 
three separate accusations of cowardice—are sent to 
him by three separate men. A fourth is added by the 
woman he loves. These symbols of disgrace prove 
Feversham’s salvation. He looks his enemy in the 
face and learns that to die decently is worth a good 
many years of life. How he redeems his honour and 
compels the three men to take back, each in turn, the 
feathers sent and how in the end he regains his lost 
love is told in pleasant if somewhat diffusive style. 
Mr. Mason’s readable but ‘‘ machine-made” story lacks 
inspiration. It is constructed with a painstaking ability 
quite devoid of subtlety. 


**The Maid at Arms.” By R. W. Chambers. 
Constable. 1902. 6s. 


“‘Romance alone can justify a theme inspired by 
truth ; for Romance is more vital than history, which, 
-after all is but the fleshless skeleton of Romance” : 
thus the author in a quite unnecessary “‘ Preface” 
to his story of the American war. History, at any 
rate, has some advantages over the romance in ques- 
tion since it leaves something to the imagination which 
Mr. Chambers fails to do. 


London : 











at the outset by ridiculous tricks of diction and un- 
natural terms of expression. With a heroine who 
curses and swearsin a manner that puts Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett’s famous character completely in the shade, and 
a hero—whom the author intends to be a gallant 
gentleman—who asks in the language of the kitchen 
‘*Do the quality not visit you here?” the reader’s 
irritation turns to exasperation. No, Mr. Chambers, 
‘the quality ” do not visit you here. 
“‘Olivia’s Summer.” By Mary E. Mann. London: 
Methuen. 1902. 6s. 


We have known a schoolmaster’s daughter promise 
to marry a schoolboy in the very room in which her 
father had just birched him—and keep her word. But 
Mrs. Mann invites us to believe a much more impro- 
bable thing; that a vicar’s daughter should marry, 
when he grew up, a grubby little village choir-boy 
whom she had consistently sat upon for years, and 
who had no attraction except his faithfulness. Given 
the possibility of such a situation, her setting forth of 
its development is clever. The somewhat proud 
woman of good birth settled in her own neighbour- 
hood as a miller’s wife, a village shopkeeper’s 
daughter-in-law (which was more serious), provides 
fair tragi-comedy. But we feel that Olivia was not 
one of the ladies who marry grooms. Mrs. Mann 
seems to us to misunderstand radically the type of 
woman that she tries to describe. For them—it may 
be from conventionality or for better reasons—any 
male is not a possible husband. There is some delicate 
work in ‘‘Olivia’s Summer”, but it is one of those 
books which stand or fall by the soundness of their 
plot. 


‘Midsummer Madness.” By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 
London: John Long. 1902. 6s. 


There is something extremely distasteful in the novel 
the interest of which centres in a compromising situa- 
tion between a man and woman and when one week’s 
reading gives us two or three such we feel that we 
have reason to lament over the taste of the reading 
public or a lack of invention on the part of our story- 
writers. Mrs. Lovett Cameron is an experienced novel- 
writer and presumably knows what her ‘‘ public ” likes 
and provides for it in accordance with that know- 
ledge; certainly that public cannot be very critical if it 
likes this sort of thing :—‘‘ There arose, however, a 
small crumpled rose-leaf in Lady Wishaw’s lot, a cloud 
the size of a penny roll on her horizon.” Or this, of 
the hero :—‘‘ The personal aspect of his grief dutrirg 
those long dark hours awoke anew and gripped like a 
hand of iron at his heart, till the pain of the passion 
that lay ruined and blasted within him seemed to gnaw 
at his vitals like a dying animal in its agony.” Or 
this, of the villain: ‘‘ Which does not in the least pre- 
vent his being, at the same time, unprincipled, untruth- 
ful and immoral; and all that with the manners of a 
Prince of the Blood, the voice of an Archangel, and 
the sweet persuasiveness of the Devil arrayed in the 
garments of the Lamb!” If this be ‘‘midsummer 
madness” we prefer that of March. 


‘©Letters of an Actress.”’ London: Edward Arnold. 


1902... Os. 


In this sky-blue volume, we have more imaginary 
letters, with the accustomed prefatory assurance of 
genuineness and the inevitable ribbon book-mark, the 
latter being, it may be confessed, serviceable in the 
extreme, should any reader rashly attempt to read the 
book consecutively and remember where he left off. 
The actress in question achieves early success, has a 
love affair with a popular actor, is disillusioned, marries 
an ‘‘ Honourable” and ends as the mother of an earl to 
be. The story, if story it may be called, is told in a 
medley of letters to entirely unconvincing puppets, 
while the heroine and writer jerks herself with surpris- 
ing rapidity from the character of a grammarless little 
piece of flippant vulgarity into that of a cultured and 
allusive young person, prodigal of French tags. There 
is abundance of ‘‘ shop” talk in the book, intended, we 
suppose, to compensate for the entire absence of the 
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‘The Manor Farm.” By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis 
Blundell). London: Longmans. 1902. 6s. 


Between agricultural depression, the rural exodus, 
and Mr. Hardy’s novels, a good many of us were 
beginning to believe that rustic England is a vale of 
tears. We are proportionately grateful to Mrs. 
Blundell for her delightful comedy of Dorset. She 
writes (like Emile Zola) of the career of a single 
family—substantial farmers in this case—and_ proves 
what can be done with such a theme if one prefers 
truth to naturalism and happens to possess humour. 
As she has nothing to do with vice or crime, has no 
fads to air, and merely writes in good English a very 
charming and amusing little story, we cannot predict 
that ‘‘The Manor Farm” will go into twenty-five 
editions on the day of publication. But it will delight 
many who love, or are capable of loving, country 
life. The central situation is a little like that in M. 
Rostand’s ‘‘ Les Romanesques ”—a boy and girl whose 
fathers insist on matrimony, but the two old Dorset 
farmers are anything but subtle schemers. There is an 
agreeable picture of an old farm inside the book, and a 
nightmare of an impossible almshouse on the cover. 


“‘ The Strange Adventure of James Shervington, and 
Other Stories.” By Louis Becke. London: 
Unwin. 1902. 6s. 


Within his limitations, Mr. Becke can tell a fair 
story. His style is illiterate, but his characters live and 
his incidents bear the stamp of truth. Inveterate novel- 
readers may grumble that he is now attempting to flood 
them with local colour and even anthropology at the 
expense of sensation, but that is a fault on the right 
side and we certainly learn more of South Sea life from 
the present volume than from any of his previous works. 
Asa mere story, ‘“‘ James Shervington” promises well, 
but the author seems to have grown tired of it half 
through and wound it up abruptly with an unnecessary 
earthquake, filling up the volume with heterogeneous 
sketches. Of these ‘‘The Flemmings” has merits, 
though the relations of traders and natives seem 
improbably affectionate, while ‘‘ Flash Harry of Savaii ” 
reads like a reminiscence and depends on this for its 
merit. ‘‘ Concerning Bully Hayes ” is a dull, pointless 
tale. The many crude illustrations to the book illus- 
trate nothing. 


ERRATUM.—The price of Mr.W. W. Jacobs’ “The Lady 
of the Barge” (London : Harpers.) is 3s. 6d. and not 6s. 
as we Stated in our notice of that book in last week’s 
issue. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Some Feudal Coats of Arms.” By Joseph Foster. 
and Oxford : James Parker. 1902. 125. 6d. 


Page xxvi. of this smaller edition of “ Some Feudal Coats of 
Arms” is made up of press notices of the quarto published in 
1901, to which are added a few select appreciative comments 
made by subscribers. The SATURDAY REVIEW is quoted to 


London 


the following effect :— We welcome ‘Some Feudal Coats of 


Arms’ as a work of art.” This Review gave two columns to 
criticism of the original edition, so there is the less excuse 
for taking only the latter half of a not very long sentence 
which ran thus :—“ Though we cannot approve either the tone 
or the matter of the Introduction we can welcome &c.” From 
the eighteen “appreciative comments” we take the following 
written over the signature S. Stakes:—“ A most charming book, 
and we are all (even Dorothy aged seven) in love with it already.” 
In the SATURDAY REVIEW dated 1 March, 1902, a criticism of 
the original work may be found, and what was there written 
can be repeated. It is only necessary to add that those 
who take an interest in heraldry and genealogy, but who 
cannot claim to be well versed in such lore, would do well to 
read Mr. Barron’s article in the April number of the “ Ancestor ”, 
in which he deals at length with “ Some Feudal Coats of Arms”. 
Mr. Foster cannot be congratulated on the Introduction to his 
present volume, and he only makes the matter worse by adding 
to it a rhyme of questionable taste signed “ Oxonian ”. 


“Aylwin.” By Theodore Watts-Dunton. Illustrated Edition. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 1902. 6s. 

Were “ Aylwin” in any sense an ordinary book, we should 
grow tired of constantly seeing new editions and new announce- 
ments. But as “Aylwin” is on the contrary in every sense an 
extraordinary book, its annual re-embodiment does not weary 
but rejoices us. It is a very strange thing that so good a book 
should be a publisher’s ‘success: it is quite inexplicable 














tbat a story, which is a study in emotion of a kind wholly 
alien from, wholly unintelligible to, the average man, should 
have become extremely popular. It is very evident that 
“Aylwin” did not need the help of illustration to make it “ go”, 
and we must. say frankly that in our view the illustrations are 
entirely superfluous. Some of them are pretty, but in every 
instance they fall short of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s description of 
the same in words, which is far better. 


“ Bird-Hunting on the White Nile.” By H. F. Witherby. 
London : at the Office of “ Knowledge”. 1902. 2s. 6d. 

This little book reminds us of the late Mr. Dan Meinertz- 
hagen’s work on a bird expedition in Northern Scandinavia. 
The author is an enthusiastic member of that class, which 
includes men like Seebohm, Wollaston and Tristram, who are 
content to travel thousands of miles, endure hardships, and 
spend money without any hope of a monetary return, on long 
bird searches. Mr. Witherby gives us the result of some 
observations of the habits of the birds of the White Nile, but 
we could wish that there was less record of birds “secured”. 
We find ourselves wishing that his sandy coloured babblers 
(Argya acaciz) had escaped the gun. They tried so hard to 
elude their chaser in their isolated bush. We have more than 
once chased grasshopper warblers in similar places, but not 
with the idea of securing them, and their conduct has been 
very similar to that of the babblers Mr. Witherby tells us of. 
The glorious golden night-jar was Mr. Witherby’s greatest 
find. It appears that the Hon. Charles Rothschild found this 
bird fairly common near Shendy and with his companion 
‘brought home fifteen specimens”. We hope that the Hon. 
Charles Rothschild will not go out to Shendy again. 


“The Life of Raleigh.” By J. A. Taylor. 
1902. 35. 6d. 

No Life of Ralegh, as the name is now spelt and as Ralegh 
himself spelt it, could be devoid of interest, and this particular 
presentment of it will be acceptable in precise proportion as 
its subject’s adventures are little known, if that is there is 
anyone to whom they are little known. The writer follows 
authorities like Stebbing and Martin Hume, and tells the story 
effectively if a little verbosely. Miss Taylor finds many contra- 
dictions in Ralegh’s character and has some difficulty in bring- 
ing him “into harmony with himself”. This is inevitable in a 
personality with ambitions and ideas so diversified as Ralegh’s 
were. As she says the history of Walter Ralegh, during the 
reign of Elizabeth, was the history of England in brief. 


Edited by J. B. 
London: Ginn and 


London: Methuen. 


“Select Orations and Letters of Cicero. 
Greenough and G. L. Kittredge. 
Company. 1902. 6s. 

These selections provide an_excellent introduction to the 
study of Cicero and his times. The book is full without being 
diffuse and exact without over-elaboration of detail. The notes 
appear to hit the same happy mean. Emphasis is laid on the 
argument of each speech as a whole and on the steps by which 
the orator establishes his conclusions. Allusions are briefly 
but adequately explained and grammatical points are duly 
noticed while the fault of giving too much translation is 
avoided. The plans and illustrations are all one could desire. 
Exception may be taken to the marking of the quantities in the 
text. A boy capable of reading Cicero ought to have mastered 
the A B C of Latin prosody. In the introduction to Cicero’s 
life and speeches it should be mentioned that the speeches, as 
we have them, are not verbatim reports. A graver omission in 
the “Life” is that nothing at all is said of Cicero’s behaviour 
before and after the Triumvirs’ conference at Lucca; we refer 
to his attack in the Senate on Czsar’s agrarian law and his 
subsequent collapse. The authors term Cesar’s agrarian law 
iniquitous, It is described in Mommsen as a measure that 
“bore the stamp of moderation, honesty and solidity”. 


“Virgil’s Aeneid.” Book III. Edited by M. L. Tatham. 
London: Edward Arnold. 1902. 1s. 6d.  ‘“ Ceesar.”? 
B. G. I. Edited by A. S. Wilkins. London: Dent. 1902. 
VS Met. 

For his text Mr. Tatham has gone to the New Oxford Text. 
As a life of Vergil he gives a translation of the account attri- 
buted to Suetonius, but curiously enough he doés not state 
how far it may be regarded as a trustworthy biography. His 
paragraphs on the grammar and style are on the whole sound 
and clear. In the note on carinis (line 465) the word is some- 
what arbitrarily assigned to the dative, though it certainly 
might equally well be classed as ablative, like “cadis” in 
the similarly inverted expression in Aen. I. 125. In regard 
to Hendiadys some expressions are given that are more 
usually referred to Pleonasm. Dr. Wilkins’ illustrated 
“Caesar” is naturally a scholarly production. But surely we 
have had enough penny plain and two pence coloured “ Czesars ” 
for the present. 

“ Readings on the Evolution of Religion.” By Mrs. F. Hay- 
Newton. London: Blackwood. 1902. 55. 

We are generally suspicious of the kind friends whose im- 
portunity induces an author to give his stuff to the world, 
but Mrs. Hay-Newton’s friends were right. Her read- 
ings on the Evolution of Religion form an interesting and 
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attractive introduction for any thoughtful person who 
wishes to get an insight into some of the cardinal positions 
in philosophy and the light they throw on religion, as well as 
the help they give to the individual to explain himself to him- 
self. Mrs. Hay-Newton has a simple, sympathetic and sincere 
way of putting her points together with a pleasing vein of apt 
quotation from the poets which must have won for her the ear 
of her audience, and should secure her through her book a still 
wider public. Though not in itself a school book, the work 
may be cordially recommended as a religious reading-book for 
the top class in a girls’ high school. It might also with 
advantage be added to the Sunday section of a sixth-form 
library at a big public school. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
La Maison du Péché. Par Marcelle Tinayre. Paris: Calmann 
Lévy. 1902. 3f. 5oc. ' 

This is a book which should at once place Madame Marcelle 
Tinayre in the first rank of French authors. Indeed, we can 
name no other writer who could have produced it ; and after the 
recent appearance of that illogical, that irritating novel 
“‘ T’Etape”, we would recommend it to M. Paul Bourget, who, 
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fervent Catholic though he be, will not fail as an artist to 
appreciate its amazing strength. Madame Marcelle Tinayre has 
a tragedy to relate ; and she relates it in the quietest and simplest 
fashion, and in its simplicity lies the strength of her dramatic 
book. Madame de Chanteprie is stern, austere, a veritable bigot. 
Living in seclusion in the country her one interest is reflection 
and prayer, and her one aim is to make her son, Augustin, as 
austere as herself. He, a boy, has neither playmates nor dis- 
tractions. He reads all day ; has a fine sense of duty, reveres 
his mother, accepts and reveres her views. He has no doubts : 
his tutor, a stern but sympathetic priest, is there to dissipate 
doubts. But Elie Fargerons finds Augustin an obedient, a docile 
pupil ; together, in a pavilion at the end of the garden, they 
read and study harmoniously and deeply, and they admire one 
another, and,Augustin becomes more and more like his mother. 
At last Elie Forgerons sees that his task is accomplished, and 
departs : and Augustin inhabits the pavilion at the end of the 
garden, which was once inhabited by a dissipated ancestor 
and thus became known as the “ Maison du Péché”. Augustin 
leads the life of arecluse until Fanny de Manolé, a sensitive and 
a highly artistic woman, hires one of the Chanteprie cottages, 
and settles down in the country. Augustin’s romance now 
begins : after a series of painful and powerful scenes in which 
Augustin knows doubts and agony and remorse, Fanny and 
Augustin realise that they love one another, and meet con- 
stantly in the “Maison du Péché” while the austere Madame 
de Chanteprie is engaged in reflection and prayer. Fanny de 
Manolé is a fine creation. She is a good woman and a pure 
woman, and she worships Augustin. With masterly skill 
Madame Marcelle de Tinayre describes her emotions, her fears 
that she will lose Augustin, and her efforts to believe blindly in 
the Faith. She seeks the aid of the village priest—but the 
feeling is not there. She is obliged to confess that she can 
never become a firm believer like her lover. As for Augustin, 
he suffers and suffers—but cannot part with Fanny, cannot 
refuse to receive her in the “Maison du Péché” and visit her 
in the cottage. Masterly, also, is the scene in which Madame 
de Chanteprie discovers her son’s secret, coldly and mercilessly 
condemns him as a hypocrite, bids him never come near her 
since he has chosen to become sensuous and coarse and un- 
clean. In her austere room Madame de Chanteprie prays ; in 
the pavilion Augustin suffers, in the cottage Fanny suffers, in 
the village the pious are disgusted and the girls garrulous. 
Impossible is it to relate here how the separation between Fanny 
and Augustin is brought about ; that must be read to be ap- 
preciated, for Madame Marcelle de Tinayre at this moment 
shows veritable genius, Elie Forgerons returns ; his words 
and his stratagem and his prayers work the separation ; and 
yet while sympathising with Fanny and Augustin, we 
sympathise with the tutor. An inferior writer would 
have made us abhor Forgerons ; this writer makes us respect 
him for his profound sincerity and his deep conviction that he 
1s doing what is right. The interview between Forgerons 
and Fanny haunts us still, so vivid and so powerful is it. 
But Fanny cannot accept the inevitable. Alone in the 
“Maison du Péché” Augustin receives her letters, but burns 
them. In despair she addresses the letters to old Jacquine, 
Augustin’s nurse, a good Catholic, who, however, cannot bring 
herself to regard the liaison asasin. She pities Fanny, and 
she pities Augustin; but she is almost angry with Augustin 
when he refuses to read his Jate mistress’s letters. The young 
man returns to his books and to his prayers, and tries to forget 
Fanny ; but suffers, breaks down, gets weaker and weaker, at 
last dies. Tremendous in its solemnity and tragedy is the 
death-scene. Madame de Chanteprie is calm, convinced that 
her son has repented, and satisfied that she has done her 
duty and will be rewarded. Jacquine sobs and sobs, but all 
the time Madame de Chanteprie prays. But Jacquine’s 
sobs grow louder and louder. “Silence”, dit Madame de 
Chanteprie. “Son ame entre dans la gloire.... Que les 
morts pleurent leurs morts. Nous, Chrétiens, prions”. And 
“elle se tourna vers le Christ cloué au-dessus du lit, et tenant 
dans ses mains la main de son fils, debout, comme une pro- 
phétesse inspirée, elle récita les Priéres des Agonisants. 
Sa voix haute, claire, distincte, dominait les sanglots de 
Jacquine et le 14le du moribond”. Augustin starts up, sinks 
back, his eyes close and he lies still. Jacquine, agonised, half 
mad, cries: “ I] meurt, il meurt. et il y a des gens qui disent 
qu’il y a un bon Dieu dans le ciel... Un Dieu! . . Un Dieu 
qui tue nos enfants ! . . Non, non, ce n’est pas vrai. II n’y en 
a point. Il n’y a pas de justice., On a tué notre Augustin 
avec des mensonges . . . I] meurt pour rien, pour rien.” But 
—“immobile, droite, devant le Christ sombre, Madame de 
Chanteprie achevait les Pritres des Agonisants....” And 
Fanny? Her last unread letter bore a distant postmark. A 
cynic, a would-be lover, assured her that her romance had to 
end, that his romance then would begin. Fanny—broken, 
wretched, alone, finding her solitude unbearable—wrote that 
last letter on the eve of joining the would-be lover. If we 
have noticed Madame Marcelle Tinayre’s book at unusual 
length it is because her book calls for praise and admiration. 
It is asincere, a thorough piece of work. It took (so we gather 
from a footnote) three years to write ; those were three years 
of splendid, of consummate labour. 








L’ Assoctée. ‘Par Lucien Muhlfeld. Paris : Ollendorff. 1902.. 


3f. Soc. 


This novel scarcely “hangs together”-—but is composed of a 
number of disjointed incidents and studies of men and women 
who are hardly worth studying. And this is strange ; for 
M. Lucien Muhlfeld, whose knowledge of Paris and the 
Parisians made “ La Carriére d’André Tourette” a remarkable 
anda successful Look, is a clever satirical writer and wholly out 
of sympathy—so, at least, one would have imagined—with: 
mediocre people. He understands actors, journalists, bour- 
siers, the ambiguous homme d’affaires, and their vanities and 
shallow philosophy ; but he is not so happy when studying a 
doctor who presides over a sanatorium in which consumption. 
is treated in a new fashion. He has evidently studied the 
symptoms and course of his disease, but his reflections 
thereon smack of the medicine book. In fact, we have too much 
sanatorium and too much consumption ; and too many doctors 
and too many wives who act as patrons and nurses ; and we feel 
that if ever we became consumptive the last place in the world 
we should care to be treated in is Dr. Tellier’s Sanatorium. 
There is no story to speak of, and no acknowledgment to make of 
either construction or style. The director of a newspaper is well 
drawn : here, as we have already said, our author is at home. 
His instructions to one of his reporters are amusing: “J’ai 
promis d’envoyer quelqu’un voir les tuberculeux du docteur 
Tellier. Allez-y, Monsieur Piot. Pour vous qui avez de la 
couleur, il y a un joli reportage 4 faire: la maladie et la 
misére pittoresque. . . . Surtout, pas de craghats. ... Pas. 
non plus de revendications sociales. La misére pittoresque, 
mais résignée et souriante, dans la note du Journal.” “ Ré- 
signée” and “souriante” are capital, and “la misére_pitto- 
resque” might become a phrase. It isa pity that M. Lucien 
Muhlfeld does not give us more of the newspaper editor, and of 
M. Piot—who excels at “le reportage pittoresque ”—an admir- 
able type of the Paris reporter, 


Ames Féminines. 
Lévy. 1902. 


Par Guy de Chantepleure. Paris : Calmann. 
3150. 


M. Guy de Chantepleure’s last book is very disappointing. 
We have before expressed admiration for “ Fiancée d’Avril ”,. 
‘‘Ma Conscience en Robe Rose”, and “ Les Ruines en Fleurs ” ; 
and so it is unpleasant to charge him with negligence and 
indifference, and affirm that there is no earthly reason why 
“Ames Féminines” should ever have been written. We have 
described M. de Chantepleure as one of the most polished. 
stylists—yet there is no style here. We have applauded his 
refinement and delicacy—yet neither refinement nor delicacy 


are here. Not that the book is coarse—far from it; it is. 
merely mediocre. M. de Chantepleure has never before been 
dull. We can only conclude that he wrote “ Ames Féminines ” 


under engagement ; and we have no doubt that he, as an artist, 
will be the first to admit that he has produced this time a: 
disappointing book. The only interesting character is Rose- 
monde’s father, a brilliant lawyer, and also a deputy. He is. 
too worldly to care for Rosemonde, and there he shows his 
bad taste. But he is gay and he is a little wicked, and so he is 
something of an acquisition. 


Les k:crivains et les Meurs: Notes, Essats et Figurines, 
1900-1902. Par Henry bordeaux. Paris: Plon. 1902. 
3f. Soc. 


A series of critital essays on such favourite and distinguished 
writers as MM. Bourget, Paul and Victor Margueritte, Maurice: 
Barrés, Edouard Rod, Emile Faguet, Jules Lemaitre, and also 
Rudyard Kipling, Tolstoi and Ruskin. M. Henry Bordeaux, 
if he does not write eloquently, at least writes clearly and in- 
telligently ; and his criticism in each instance is dignified. We 
may be allowed to take exception to his appreciation of the 
patriotic work of MM. Maurice Barrés and Jules Lemaitre, 
which we believe to be far from disinterested and most mis- 
chievous. But M. Henry Bordeaux does not stand alone in 
his admiration of these “ patriotic” gentlemen : indeed, that 
admiration is shared by most Parisians. The author has read 
novels and novels and novels, and appears to remember them. 
all. But as most of these essays were written some months 
ago, they do not mention many recent noticeable books. This. 
is so in the case of M. Edouard Rod. Boundless is M. 
Bordeaux’s admiration for Rudyard Kipling, and he has much 
to say of the influence of Ruskin on French painters and 
critics. In fact, he is unusually well-informed ; and may, in 
almost every case, be depended upon. The first chapter deals 
with “La Crise du Roman”, in which he quotes the book- 
sellers’ opinions on cutrent books and conveys their affirmation 
that “only offensive books sell”. These are safest, from a. 
profitable point of view, to publish ; and the booksellers’ con- 
fession is amply corroborated by the fact that most offensive 
books go into the greatest number of editions. This chapter, 
for many reasons, 1s worth reading, and so, also, is the whole of 
the book. 
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NESTOR: — 
Tre EGYPTIAN 


is not the title of a novel, 

but the name of an Egyptian Cigar: § 
ette—the famous “ Nestor,” that} 
possesses the most exquisite flavour, i 
Ge and gives the subtle, dreamy aroma | 
Ly, that Cleopatra would have loved. f 
This is no prosy Virginia weed, but } 

Ba the sweet poetry of tobacco. 


‘‘T can heartily recommend Mr. Bult’s material, 


fit, style and workmanship.” 
The ‘‘ Major” in Zo-Day. 
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RVENING DRESS SUIT - from 4 gs. 
FROCK COAT (silk-faced) and YEST ,, 386s, 
NORFOLK SUIT at. » 405, 
LOUNGE suIT a » 005, 
BLUR SERGE SUIT -~ - » 00s. 


JOHN J. M. BULT, 


140 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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It is beloved of the Moderns, } 
whose delight is the true “Nestor,” | 
that bears the stamp of the Egyp- } 
tian Government to prove its} 
genuineness, 





Made by our new patent process. 
MOVE ELSE CAN USE IT THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


Breakfast and 
Supper. 





Ask to see trade mark (Dunlop’s 


head) on cover and tube. 


: GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
- 50s. per pair; 


of ali cycle agents. oe ac Boiling Water () 
20 ae EE Trade Mark. H or Milk. % 


Unsurpassed for CARRIAGES or MOTORS. i: WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


DP J.M.BARRIE says:- ‘WHAT I 


DUNLOP TYRE CO., LTD., Aston, Birmingham, : CALL THE ARCADIA in 


‘MY LADY NICOTINE 





Write for Booklet— 











DR, J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 


TH OBIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
is admitted by the profession to be the 


CHLORODYNE vs jcc) om wae nny ae AND NO OTHER? 
CHLORODYR Golds, “consumption, Bronchitis, | J.J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour Street, London, W. 
: . O Tob. ist. 
CHLORODYNE sen fal Sheets biphiheriay Fever ecient 
roup, e. paiva : 
CHLO RO DYNE pes polered rs pivcerdd eer ‘ose 
tery, effectually cuts short all attacks of 


(eben CHLORODYNE Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and 
ea Spasms. 4 ie 
a is the only palliative in Neuralgia, 
LY OGNUIED, | CHLORODYRE Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Tooth- 
ache, Meningitis, &c. 
CAUTION.—Bewere of Piracy and Imitation. 

CavuTion.—'‘ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Cotis 
BROWNE was undoubtedly the inventor of CuLoRopynw, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See Times, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. rid., 2s. od., 4s. 6d., and r1s. each. None is genuine 
without the words “Dr. J. Cottis Browne’s CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sore ManuFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 











R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 


CONTRACTORS, 


14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


LAMBERT & BUTLER Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland,) Limited. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


PINTORICCHIO 


(Bernardino di Betto of Perugia), 


His Life, Work, and Times. 


By CORRADO RICCI. Translated by FLorence SIMMONDs. 
With 15 Plates in Colour, 6 in Photogravure, and many other Full-page and Text 
Illustrations, 1 vo). large imperial gto. 45 5s. net. 


The Outlook.—‘ A sumptuous presentment of this great masver. 


beyond praise.” j 
WILLIAM HOGARTH. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
With an Introduction on Hogarth’s Workmanship by Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
With 78 Plates, large imperial 4to. 45 5s. net. 

The Academy.—“ This splendid volume will mark authoritatively the position 
Hogarth holds as the first great English master to arrive in the-eighteenth century. 
The plates allow his art to be more thoroughly represented than in any of the 
editions of the last twenty years.” 


A NEW SERIES OF PORTRAITS. 
By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 
In portfolio, uniform with the First Series, £1 ts. net. 
7. LorpD~ KITCHENER. 





The plates are 


y. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

2. THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 8 Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
3. THE Pope, g. Mr. Epison. 

4. PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. | to. SADA YACCO. 

5. SIGNORA ELEANORA DusE. | tz. MARK TWAIN. 

6. L1 HunG CHANG. 12. Dr. HENRIK IBSEN. 


ue 


*,* A few sets of the Plates have been taken from the Original Wood-block, and 
Hand-coloured by the Artist, £21 net. 


AFFAIRS OF WEST AFRICA. 
By E. D. MOREL. 
With 32 Plates and Maps, r vol. 


THROUGH THE HEART of PATAGONIA. 
By HESKETH PRICHARD, 5 

Author of ‘‘ Where Black Rules White —Hayti.” With 20 Illustrations (some in 

Colour) from Drawings by J. G. Mitvats, and a large number of Illustrations 

from Photographs, 1 vol. 41 1s. net. _ Postage 6d: 


‘The Daily Telegraph.—‘ Exceedingiy interesting. Mr. Prichard and his 
friends had to thank sheer luck that they are alive to teil the tale.” 


TWO ON THEIR TRAVELS. 
‘By ETHEL COLQUHOUN. 
Profusely Illustrated in Colour and Black and White from Original Sketches by 
the Authoress. 1 vol. 10s. net. Postage 4d. 


The Morning Post.—‘ Her sketches with pen and pencil are as lively and genial 
as they are spontaneous and unsophisticated.” 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN THE NETHERLANDS. 
IN THE AUTUMN OF 1885. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY. With an Introduction by Dr. RoperTsoN NIcoLL. 
t vol. 6s. (Limediately. 
CECIL ALDIN’S NEW BOOK. 


A BOG DAY. 
28 Coloured Lithographs. By CECIL ALDIN. 
Text by WALTER EMANUEL. ts. 


Punch.—“ The drawings are exceptivnally life-like and charming, the letterpress a 
medel of terse humour.” 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
MRS. CRADDOCK. 


By W. S. MAUGHAM, Author of ‘‘’Liza of Lambeth.” 6s. 


DONOVAN PASHA, 


And Some People of Egypt. 
By Sir GILBERT PARKER. 6s. 
The 7inzes.—‘‘ The stories are strong in the right sense. 
The imagination behind them is virile. 
atmosphere.” 


[Zrumediately. 





They have vitality. 
The people live, end they move in an actual 


THE SHEEPSTEALERS. 
by VIOLET JACOB. 6s. [Second Impression. 
The Sfectator.—‘“‘ The emergence of a book so fresh, so original, and so whole- 


some as ‘ The Sheepstealers’ is peculisrly welcome. 
Miss Jacob’s powerful and engrossing 10mance. 
natural, unaffected.” 


We can cordially recommend 
Her style is excellent—lucid, 


CAPTAIN MACKLIN. 
BY RICHARD HARDING DaVIs. 6s. 


The Daily Chronicle.— Buy Mr. Harding Davis's book, and you will thoroughly 
enjoy yourselves.” 


THE CONQUEST OF ROME. 


By MATILDF SERAO, Author of ‘The Land of Cockayne.” 6s. 


THE HOUSEWIVES OF EDENRISE. 
By FLORENCE POPHAM. 6s. 


The Sketch.—‘‘ The author is more than a polished writer; she is a clever 
‘observer, a woman of original mind, and a real humourist. 


HIDDEN MANNA. 


By A. J. DAWSON, Author of “ African Night’s Entertainment.” 6s. 


THE KING’S AGENT. 


By ARTHUR PATERSON. 6s. 


SACRILEGE FARM. 


By MABEL HART. 6s. 


ONE’S WOMENKIND. 


By LOUIS ZANGWILL. 6:. 


MOTHER EARTH. 


By FRANCES HARROD, Author of ‘‘ The Hidden Model.” 6s. 


THE LAST BUCCANEER. 


By L. COPE CORNFORD. 6s, [ Thursday. 


GODFREY MARTEN: SCHOOLBOY. 


By CHARLES TURLEY. 3s. éd. 





Mr, Heinemann’s Illustrated Autumn Announcement List post free. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


ART 


“¢ Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters” : Greuze (Harold Armitage) ; 
Correggio (Leader Scott). Bell. 1s. net each. 


J. F. Millet and Rustic Art (Henry Naegely). Stock. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Erasmus (Ernest F. H. Capey). Methuen. 35. 6a. 


Thoreau, the Poet-Naturalist (W. E. Channing. New Edition. Edited 
by F. B. Sanborn). Boston, Mass.: Goodspeed. $2.00 net. 


Edward White: his Life and Work (Frederick Ash Freer). Stock. 
6s. net. ; ; 

My Life-Work (Samuel Smith M.P.). Hodder and Stoughton. 
5s. net. F 


«They emple Biographies ” : Mazzini (Bolton King) Dent. 
4s. 6d. net. . 
Henry Grattan (A. E. Zimmern). 


Simpkin, Marshall. 35. 6d. net. 


Oxford: Blackwell; London: 


CLASSICS. 
Studies in Theognis together with a Text of the Poems (E. Harrison), 
Ios. 6d. net ; Digest XVII. 2 Pro Socio (Edited by C. H. 
Monro). Cambridge: at the University Press. 


FICTION. 


Richard Gordon (Alexander Black). 
lishing Company. $1.50. 

Camp Fire Sketches (A. G. Hales). Everett. Is. 

One’s Womenkind (Louis Zangwill). Heinemann. 6s. 

Godfrey Marten : Schoolboy (Charles Turley). Heinemann. 6s. 

The Weird o’ It (M. P. Shiel). Grant Richards. 6s, 

The Cleevers of Cleever (Annie Thomas). Treherne. 35. 6d. 

Tales from a Far Riding (Oliver Onions). Murray. 6s. 

The Green Republic: a Visit to South Tyrone (A. P. A. O’Gara), 
Unwin. 6s. 

A Double Revenge (L. T. Meade). Digby, Long. 6s. 

Mariella of Out West (Ella Higginson). New York: The Macmillan 
Company. London: Macmillan. 6s. 

The Daughter of the Dawn (R. Hodder). Jarrold. 6s. 

The Master of Hadlow (Herbert Loraine). Stock. 6s. 


HIsTorRY. 


The Campaign.of Odowa ard the Rise of Menelik (G. F.-H. Berkeley). 
Constable. 75. 6d. net. 

Rome and Reform (T. L. Kington Oliphant. 
21s. net. 

England, India, and Afghanistan (Frank Noyce. The Le Bas Prize 
Essay, 1902). Clay. 3s. net. ; 

Indian Mutiny 1857: N.-W. P. Intelligence Records (Sir William 
Muir. 2 vols.). Edinburgh: Clark. 36s. net. 

Bell the Cat, or Who Destroyed the Scottish Abbeys ? (John Jamieson) ; 
The Highland Brigade: its Battles and its Heroes (James 
Cromb). Stirling: Eneas Mackay. 35. 6d. net. each. 

Through Shot and Flame: the Adventures of J. D. Kestell, Chaplain 
to President Steyn and General Christian De Wet. Methuen. 
6s. 

By Allan Water : the True Story of an Old House (Katherine Steuart). 
Edinburgh: Elliot. London: Methuen. . 6s. 
Vicissitudes of Fort St. George (David Leighton). 

Bombay: A. J. Combridge and Co. 2s. 6d. net. 


Boston, Mass. : Lothrop Pub- 


2 vols.). Macmillan. 


Madras and 


The Flouse of Seleucus (Edwyn Robert Bevan. 2 -vols.). Arnold 
235. net. 
LAw. 
Wharton’s Legal Maxims (Third Edition). ‘‘ Law Times” Office. 
5s. 
REPRINTS. 


In Memoriam, The Princess and Maud (Tennyson. Edited by 
J. Churton Collins). Methuen. 6s. 

Evangeline, The Song of Hiawatha and Other Poems (Longfellow). 
Frowde. 35. 6a. 

“¢The Worla’s Classics ” :—Tales of Mystery and Imagination (E. A. 
Poe) ; Confessions of an English Opium-Eater (De Quincey). 
Grant Richards. Is. net each. 

Mansfield Park (Jane Austen. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson). 
millan. 2s. net. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Text-Book of Paleontology (Karl A. von Zittel. Translated and 
edited by Charles R. Eastman. Vol. II.). Macmillan. 
10s. net. 

The Prevention of Disease (Translated from the German by H. 
Timbrell Bulstrode). Constable. 31s. 6d. net. 

An Essay on Evolution of Character |(Sarah Corbett). 


Mac- 


London and 


Benares : Theosophical Publishing Company. 2s. net. 
THEOLOGY. 
The Shroud of Christ (Paul Vignon). Constable. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Amen of the Unlearned: a Lay Commentary (By M. C. E.). 
Stock. 5s. net. 

The Smoke of Her Burning. Grant Richards. 25. 6d. net. 

Realities of Life: being Thoughts Gathered from the Teachings of 
Rev. H. R. Haweis (Jessie M. Oliver). Stock. 35. 6d. 


A Manual for the Sick and Sorrowful (Arranged by E. S. L.). Stock. - 
§S. 
TRAVEL. 
Egypt (Painted and Described by R. Talbot Kelly). Black, 
20s. net. 
Round the Horn before the Mast (Basil Lubbock). Murray. 85. net. 
Across Iceland (William Bisiker), Arnold. 12s. 6d. 
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ON MONDAY NEXT AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


THREE YEARS WAR. 


CHRISTIAN DE WET. 


General De Wet’s book has a Frontispiece Portrait after a Crayon Sketch by J. S. SARGENT, R.A., Map 
showing the Scene of the Operations, Plans drawn by the General illustrating certain of his Engagements, full 


Appendices containing Minutes of the Peace Conference at Vereeniging, &c., and Index. 


Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. 





NOMAPR EADY: 


CONSTABLE AND HIS INFLUENCE ON LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 


By C. J. HOLMES. 


With more than 70 Photogravure Plates. 
Pes SS.s nets 


Edition limited to 300 Copies for sale. 
Also 50 Copies on Japanese vellum, with Portfolio, £15 15s. net (ad/ sold). 


Bound in buckram, gilt, 





NOW READY. 


THE SHROUD OF CHRIST. 


By P. VIGNON, D.Sc.(Fr.) Demy 4to. Tlustrated with many 
Photogravure and Collotype Plates, 12s. 6d. net. 


The publication of ‘* The Shroud of Christ ” has been looked forward to eagerly 
by many who have studied the questions raised by the recent exposition of the 
**Shroud” at Turin. The author will be found to have done his work thoroughly. 
He has examined the matter from every point of view, and puts forward the 
result of his experiments in drawing a conclusion which cannot do other than 
create discussion. 


SOCIAL GERMANY IN 
LUTHER’S TIME. 


The Journal of a German Burgomaster of the Sixteenth Century. 
Translated by ALBERT VANDAM. Introduction by HERBERT 
FisHer, M.A., New Coll., Oxon. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 
7s. 6d. net. | 
First Review. | 

‘* A more graphic or more startling. more shocking, or more amusing picture of 


the social condition of the Germany ‘of the 16th century, the era of the Retormation, 
is nowhere to be met with.” —Scotsman. 





TOLSTOI AS MAN 
AND ARTIST. 


By MEREJKOWSKI, Author of ‘‘The Forerunner,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Mr. W. L. Courtney in the Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘ An extremely interesting 
criticism of Tolstoi...... throws more light on the aims and character of modern 
Russian literature than any other book with which I am acquainted.” 


NOW READY. 


A PATRICK’S DAY’S HUNT. 


By E. G2. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS, Authors of 
«* Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.” With 8 Full-page Co!our 
Drawings and numerous Illustrations in the Text, 14 by 10, cloth, 
picture boards, 6s. 


“Jn the literature of racy and racial humour a new book by the Authors of 
‘Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.’ and ‘ aS Silver Fox’ is an event.’ 
p 











ime Ger [et DIhION £0 PELE 


NOVELS of GEORGE MEREDITH 


In 15 Volumes. 


Printed on thin opaque paper, specially manufactured for this 
Edition, bound in red cloth, gilt lettered on back and side, gilt top, 
2s. 6d. net per volume, or 3s. 6d. net in full leather per volume, 


BORROWED PLUMES. 


By OWEN SEAMAN, 
Author of ‘* The Battle of the BAYS &e. 


HOW TO KEEP HOUSE. 


A new Volume of Household Management. by Mrs. C. S. PEEL, 
Author of ‘‘ Ten Shillings a head for Housebooks.” Price 3S. éd. 


SPORT IN THE NAVY 
AND NAVAL YARNS. 


By ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM KENNEDY, K.C.B. 
Author of ** Hurrah for the Life of a Sailor!” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Price 3s. 6d. net. 











CONSTABLES 
ROYAL STORY BOOKS. 


Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


The King’s Story Book. 


Illustrated by HARRISON MILLER. 


The Queen’s Story Book. 


Illustrated by W. H. ROBINSON. 


The Prince’s Story Book. 


Illustrated by H. S. BANks. 


The Princess’s Story Book. 


Illustrated by HELEN STRATTON. 


| Historical Stories collected out of English Romantic Literature in tllus- 


tration of the Reigns of English Monarchs from the Conquest to 
Queen Victoria. 


‘ An ideal prize book for young people, as it is calculated to encourage in them a 


| We of their country’s history.” —Daily Chronicle. 


“©* The Prince’s eer Book’ is the story book of the year.” — Weekly Sun. 
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MAGMILLAN & G0.’S LIST. 
MR. SAVAGE LANDOR’S TRAVELS IN PERSIA. 


AGROSS COVETED LANDS: 


a Journey from Fiushing (Holland) to 
Calcutta Overiand. 

With 175 Illustrations, Diagrams, Plans and Maps by Author. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. [Ready next Tuesday. 


WITH GENERAL FRENCH 


AND THE 


CAVALRY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By C. S. GOLDMANN. 


With Portrait of General French, over 130 Illustrations and numerous 
Maps. 8vo. 15s. net. 

Times.— Great credit must be given to Mr. Goldmann for the pains and trouble 
he has taken with this work......... A considerable addition to the records of the 
war......The author has tapped valuable sources of information...... Beautifully 
illustrated with some of the best photographs that we have seen from the seat of 
war.” 
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OLD ENGLISH MASTERS. 
Engraved by TIMOTHY COLE. 


With Historical Notes by JoHN C. VAN DykE, and Comments by 
the Engraver. Imperial 8vo. £2 2s. net. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S New Book. 


JUST SO STORIES 
FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 








HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. New Volume. 
LONDON. 


By Mrs. E. T. COOK. With Illustrations by HuGH THOMSON and 
F. L. Griees, Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


Daily Chronicle.—“ Admirably performed .....It is the great charm of Mrs. 
Cook’s volume that it makes us see our London through the eyes of great men who 
loved her in the past ..... Fascinating book.” 





ROME AND REFORM. By T. L. Kincron 


OLIPHANT, of Balliol College. In 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 





By BENJAMIN KIDD. 
PRINCIPLES of WESTERN CIVILISATION. 


Demy 8vo. I5s, net. 


By the late JOHN FISKE. 
ESSAYS: Historical and Literary. In 


2 vols. Vol. I.: Scenes and Characters in American History, 
with Portrait. Vol. II. In Favourite Fields. 8vo. 17s. net. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price rs. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
ConTENTS FoR DECEMBER: 
THE CARDINAL'S PAWN. Chaps. | A CRIMINAL FREAK. By EpGar 








XXVI.-XXVIII. | JEPSON. 
CELTIC SAGAS. By Srerpxen | PONDICHERRY. By J. J. Corron. 
Gwynn. LADY MAUD’S WALK. 
a ses | AN A : : 
PRELL'S SELECTION. By Epwarp Slee Tt ee 
xT ees THE DESTINY OF THE PHILIP- 
THE PARTY SYSTEM OF THE PINES. 3y HuGH C.LIFrForp, 
FUTURE. C.M.G. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The DECEMBER NUMBER contains:— 

COLE’S ENGRAVINGS OF OLD SPANISH MASTERS: Madonna and 
Child, in the Bosch Collection, Madrid. Painted by Luis p—E Morates. 
Engraved on wood by Timoruy Cote. 

ANIMALS IN BRITISH PARKS.—I. Warnham Court. By Annie Harp- 
CASTLE Knicur. II. Arundel Castle. By Cuartes R. Knicur. Illustrated. 

THE GREAT BUSINESS COMBINATIONS.—II. The So-called Steel 
Trust. By Henry Loomis NEtson. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, z2s. 

The DECEMBER NUMBER contains :— 
HOW UNCLE SAM OBSERVES CHRISTMAS. Sketch, 
Gaite t 

STMAS ON THE SINGING RIVER. Story. B 5 ty BE 
LADY-BABY, Story. By Ruru McENEry akan He Fs cian 
THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS, 
Howarp Pyte. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


By C.irrorp 


Serial. By 





Macmillan’s New Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 





MACMILLAN and COQ., Limited, London. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 


VERSE. 


Sakuntala, or the Lost Ring (J. G. Jennings). 
IPTeSs Oss ; 

The Life and Repentaunce of Marie Magdalen (Lewis Wagner. Re- 
printed from the Original Edition of 1566-67 and Edited by: 
Frederic Ives Carpenter). «Chicago : at the University Press. 

The Athenian Drama: Vol. III.—Euripides (Translated into English. 
Rhyming Verse by Gilbert Murray). Allen. 75. 6d. net. 

Poems Lyrical and Dramatic (W. G. Hole); The Lost Parson and. 
Other Poems (John A. Bridges). Elkin Mathews. 35. 6d. net 
each. j 

Poems (K. H. D.). 


Allahabad: Indian, 


Simpkin, Marshall. 35. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


American Municipal Progress (Charles Zueblin). New York: The- 
Macmillan Company ; London: Macmillan. 55. net. 

Bank of England, The Story of the (Henry Warren). Jordan. 35. 6d.. 
net. 

Art of Speaking, The (Ernest Pertwee). 

China and the Chinese (Herbert Allen Giles). New York: The- 
Columbia University Press; London: Macmillan. 6s. net. 

Heroines of Poetry (Constance E. Maud). Lane. 5s. net. 

Highways and Byways in London (Mrs. E. T. Cook). Macmillan. 
6s. : 

Idiomatic Phrases, 
schein. Is. 

Kotto: Being Japanese Curios, with Sundry Cobwebs (Collected by: 
Lafcadio Hearn). New York: The Macmillan Company; 
London: Macmillan. 6s. net. 

** Lucas Malet ” Birthday Book, The (G. Olivia Dethridge). Unwin: 
4s. 6a. net. 

Plays of Moliére, The, in French, with a New Translation and Notes. 
by A. R. Waller (Vol. II.). Grant Richards. 35. 6d. net. 

Proverb Lore(F. Edward Hulme). Stock. 75. 6d. net. 

Reform of Moral and Biblical Education, The (Frank H. Hayward).. 
Sonnenschein. 4s. 6d. 

Rural England (H. Rider Haggard. 2vols.). Longmans. 36s. net.. 

Volunteer Haversack, A, containing Contributions of certain Writers 
to the Queen’s.Rifle Volunteer Brigade, the Royal Scots (Edited 
by A. Stodart Walker). Edinburgh: Printed for the Brigade. 
2s. 6d. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER :—The Fortnightly 
Review, 25. 6d. ; Scottish Artand Letters ; Cornhill Magazine, Is. ;. 
The Treasury, 1s.; The Pall Mall Magazine, 1s.; Samhain 
(Unwin), 6¢.; Longmans, 6¢@.; The Jewish Quarterly Review, 
3s. 6d.; Cassier’s Magazine, 2s. 6d.; Blackwood’s Magazine,. 
2s. 6d.; The Strand Magazine, 1s. ; The Wide World Magazine, 
6d. ; The Captain, 62, 


FLOWER- 0’-THE-CORN, 
Mr. S. R. CROCKETT’S Latest Novel. 


Large crown 8vo. 464 pages, gilt top, 6s. 
“«*Flower-o’-the-Corn’ is Mr. Crocketi’s apotheosis,” say Some of the Critics. 
‘*‘ Flower-o’-the-Corn ’ is Mr. Crockett at his best,” say Others. 


‘Fertile in incident.” —Dazly Mail. 

“* A vigorous, lively story.” —Daily Express. 

‘* A thoroughly enjoyable story.” Christian Endeavour Times. 

‘* * Flower-o’-the-Corn ’ is Mr. Crockett at his best.” —Our Voung Jen. 

“Mr. Crockett is never in doubt ; his invention never forsakes him.” —Academy- 

“This is a book which a reader will thank Mr. Crockett for.” 

Sunday School Chronicle. 

‘* Mr. Crockett once more shows his skill in weaving an ingenious plot.”—Times. 

‘* Mr. Crockett’s public will rank ‘ Flower-o’-the-Corn’ amongst his most success-- 
ful books...... a gracious and tender romance.”—Aritish Weekly. 


2sth THOUSAND. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, with 6 Illustrations, 6s. 


KIT KENNEDY. By, Sse Re CROCKETTY 


‘““The end of the book is as satisfactory as it is dramatic and unexpected, and 
none will put ‘ Kit Kennedy’ down without feeling that they have handled a literary 
masterpiece.”"—Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper. 

““ A reader who once becomes interested in it is sure of being entertained until the. 
end.”— Scotsman. 


25th THOUSAND. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, Illustrated, 6s. 


CINDERELLA. By S. R. Crocketr. 


‘‘ Most animated from beginning to end.” —Dundee Advertiser. 
“Will assuredly not lack a kindly welcome on its merits.”—Bristol Mercury. 
““Has achieved a masterly success.”—Loya's Weekly Newspaper. 


PREACHING TO THE TIMES. By Canon 


HeEnsLey Henson. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


‘*Harnest and eloquent discourses.” —Scotsman. 
““ One is struck by the manly breadth of spirit in the sermons.” 
Arbroath Herald. 


Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 


French-English (Edward Latham). © Sonnen- 








‘* Sound sense and scholarly solidity.”"—Dzundee Courier. 

“‘ Characterised by a marked earnestness, and a driving quality that must have 
held the attention of their hearers.” —Christian Endeavour Limes. 

“* Dignity of language and loftiness of thought.”—WVot¢s Guardian. 


THROUGH SCIENCE TO FAITH. By Dr. 


Newman Snyru, Author of ‘‘ The Place of Death in Evolution,” ‘‘ Old Faiths 
in New Lights,” ‘‘ The Reality of Faith,” &c. Large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt. 
top, 6s. 
“*We commend Dr. Smyth’s work to the attention of all thoughtful readers.” 
Liverpool Mercury. 
““We earnestly commend the book as worthy of its theme and worthy of the 
author.” —Aberdeen Daily Free Press. 
“Dr. Smyth works out his theme with fulness of knowledge and much 
ingenuity.’—Glasgow Herald. 


THE LOUIS WAIN NURSERY BOOK. 


Price 1s. A Very Cheap Menagerie. 
“One of the best. A whole menagerie, will amuse you for hours together. 
never get tired of looking at it."—Te Westminster Budget. 
“ There are hours of fun in it.”—Vethodist Times. 
‘* Deliciously funny.”— Dundee Advertiser. 


JAMES CLARKE, 13 & 14 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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CHAMBERS’ 


Cyclopedia of English Literature. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 


In Three Vols. Imp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. each net. 


Edited by DAWID 


Vols. I. and II. now Ready. 
PATRICK, UL.D. 





**A4 book that almost defies criticism. 
It is throughout on the highest level of 


knowledge, and permanently raises the | Mr. EDMUND GOSSE, 


z A Mr. A. W. POLLARD, 
standard of English literary history. Mr. AUSTIN DOBSON, 


British Weekly. 


Containing Contributions by . . . 
Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, 


Mr. A. H. BULLEN, 

Mr. S. R. GARDINER, 
Mr. F. HINDES GROOME, 
Mr. WILLIAM WALLACE, 


Mr. ANDREW LANG, 

Professor SAINTSBURY, 

Mr. SIDNEY LEE, 

Professor P. HUME BROWN, 
Mr. GREGORY SMITH, &c., &c. 





New Christmas Books 





Interesting Stories by L. T. MEADE, Mrs. MOLESWORTH, 
MAY BALDWIN, G. A. HENTY, G. MANVILLE FENN, 
ANDREW HOME, &c., &c. 


6s. 











GIRLS OF THE FOREST. By L. T. MEADE. 


‘“A bright story with lovable characters.’—Morning Post. 
DENSLOW’S MOTHER GOOSE. Being the old familiar Rhymes and 
Jingles of Mother Goose. Edited and Illustrated by W. W. DENSLOW. 
“ Lucky will be the little ones who get it. They will remember Mr. Denslow all 
their lives.” — Yorkshire Post. 





5s. 


STAN LYNN; or, A Boy’s Adventures in China. 
By G. MANVILLE FENN. 


** Mr. Fenn has the happiest knack of picturing jolly, wholesome, English lads.” 
Daily News. 


GRIT AND GO. Stories told by 
G. A. HENTY, GUY BOOTHBY, D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, H. A. 
BRY DEN, H. BINDLOSS, D. L. JOHNSTONE, &c., &c. 


** Just the work for boys.”—Free Lance. 

THE REBEL OF THE SCHOOL. By L. T. MEADE. 
‘*Ingeniously contrived and stirring to the last degree.”— World. 

MiSS BOUVERIE. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 


“ Bright, and breezy, and wholesome. Will admirably suit those girls who are 
on the borderland between girlhood and womanhood.” —Ladies’ Field. 





CHAMBERS’S RECITATIONS FOR THE CHILDREN. 
A collection of fresh Pieces, including Poems by Mr. ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, Mr. AUSTIN DOBSON, 





Elegantly Bound and Charmingly Illustrated by W. Rarney, 
Lewis Baumer, Percy Tarrant, W. H. C. Groome, J. T. 
Murray, Haroip Coppine, &c. 








For Boys and Girls. 


ss. Gd. 
QUEEN ROSE. By L. T. MEADE. 
‘* A capital story for girls—a thoughtful and well-developed tale.” —Scotsman. 
JACK AND BLACK. By ANDREW HOME. 
A Tale of School Life and Adventure. 
‘*A capital story for boys...... bright and entertaining.” —Glasgow Evening News. 
A PLUCKY GIRL. By MAY BALDWIN. 
“Plenty of fun and shrewd humour in the writing. Will prove an immense 
favourite. ’"—Ladies’ Field. 
LOGAN THE MINGQ. By EDWARD S. ELLIS 
‘The tale has much of the vigour of Fenimore Cooper’s fictions.” 


2s. Gd. 





LASSIE AND LADDIE. By MARY D. BRINE. 
““Tts small personages are drawa with delightful effect.”"—Dundee Advertiser. 








is. Gd. 
DOROTHY DOT. By E. WESTYN TIMLOW. 
** A humorous story with a charming heroine of six years.” — Birmingham Post. 
is. 


THE SQUIRE’S LITTLE GIRL. By L. T, MHADE.. 
“* An amusing and interesting tale of country life.”—Scotsman. ‘ 


Selected and Edited by R. C. H. Morison.  Prpiee 1s. 
Mr. R. L. STEVENSON, 


Mr. CLEMENT SCOUT, Mr. R. C. LEHMANN, Mr. GABRIEL SETOUN, Mr. CLIFTON BINGHAM, Miss HELEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 





The Nineteenth Century Series. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


PROGRESS OF NEW ZEALAND. 
By R. F. IRVING, M.A., and O. T. J. ALPERS, M.A. 


PROGRESS OF CANADA. 


By J, CASTELL HOPKINS, F.S.S. 


LITERATURE OF THE CENTURY. 
By Professor A. B. de MILLE, M.A. 


**An interesting and 
intellectual set of books.” 
‘ Scotsutan. 


Price 5s. each net. 


PROGRESS OF INDIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA. 
By Sir RICHARD TEMPLE. 


PROGRESS OF SOUTH AFRICA. f 
By GEORGE McCALL THEAL, D.Lit., LL.D. 


RELIGIOUS PROGRESS. 
By W. H. WITHROW, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.C. 





CHAMBERS’S 


20th CENTURY ISSUE. Revised to 1901, | 


Contains Thirty Thousand Artieles, contributed by Specialists suchas W. E. 
Gladstone, R. D. Blackmore, Andrew Lang, W. E. Henley, Canon Ainger, Thomas 
A. Edison, A. R. Wallace, Dean Farrar, and a host of writers of equal eminence, 








A HANDSOME AND 
INVALUABLE SET OF BOOKS FOR 
A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 





Complete in Ten Volumes. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA. | 


Cloth, £5: Half-Mor., £7 10s. 


The Daily Chronicle says :—‘* The best Encyclopedia ever brought out. We have consulted it constantly with increasing admiration for 


its uniform aecuracy.” 





GINN & com PANY, 


9 SIT. MARTINS STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


SCHOOL OF THE WOODS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. By the Author of 


BEASTS OF THE FIELD AND FOWLS OF THE AIR. 


Each 7s. 6d. 
Descriptions of Animal Life by WM. J. LONG. 
Lavishly Illustrated by Cuas. CopELAND, 





Extracts from Reviews of ‘* School of the Woods ” just received :— 


‘*No reservation is necessary in the praise bestowed upon this 
delightful work....,. Would that the incidents of most novels were half 
as engrossing.” —Dazly Telegraph. 

‘‘The author views the forest people as creatures rational with a 
human form of reason; and this discernment, followed up as it is 
with sincerity and sanity, makes the book one of unusual charm.” 

St. James’s Gazette, 
Send for List of Gift and Prize Books. 


GINN & CO., 9 St. Martin’s Street, W.C. 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limirep, 47 PATERNOSTER Row, 





LONDON; anp EDINBURGH. 











THE LAST AND BEST 
SHERLOCK HOLMES 
SEO 


THE BOOK 


FOR XMAS. 
j 


Beautifully [lustrated. 


THE HOUND OF Price 6/- 
THE BASKERVILLES. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


Nearly a hundred thousand copies have 
been sold of this, the grimmest .and 
strongest book of the year. Cannot be 
recommended to any reader who is not pre- 
pared to forget himself and his business 
until the mystery of the Hound is solved. 
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CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER 


For DECEMBER 1902. 


AMERICA’S BID FOR NAVAL SUPREMACY. By ArcurBatp S. Hurp. 

THE WEAK SPOT IN THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC. By J. Weston. 

THE REAL OBJECT OF CORN LAWS. By Sir Guitrorp L. Motes- 
WORTH, K.C.I.E. 

THE TANGLE OF LONDON LOCOMOTION. By Srpney Low, L.C.C. 

OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS AS A PUBLIC PERIL. By Sir Otiver LopceE, 
F.R.S. (Principal of the University of Birminghant). 

RELIGION AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By His Grace the DuKE or 
NORTHUMBERLAND. : 

THE JESUITS AND THE LAW IN ENGLAND. 
GERARD, S.J. 

THE DRAMA OF THE FUTURE. By Oswatp CrawrFurp. 

THE .WOMAN-HEADED. .SERPENT: IN ART. By Mrs. W. Kemp- 
WELCH. oy 

CHANGES IN THE PRONUNCIATION OF ENGLISH. By Cuartes L. 
EASTLAKE. 

IGNOBLE USE OF THE CLASSICS. By the Hon. Boyp WINCHESTER 
(late United States Minister, Switzerland). 

THE GEORGICS OF VIRGIL: Book III., lines 440-566, 
Lorp BURGHCLERE,. 

A cp al ADDITION TO THE DUAL ALLIANCE. By DEmerrius 
C. BouLGEr. 

THE STORY OF *“THE FOURTH PARTY.’ —IT. 
Harotp E. Gorst. 

LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemyss REID. 


By the Rev. FATHER 


3y the Right Hon. 


Its Progress. By 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 


DECEMBER, 1902. 

“THE GREATEST COLONIAL MINISTER.” By Dirtomaricus. 

RACE AND RELIGION. By Sir A. C. Lyatt, K.C.B. 

THE YOUTH OF TAINE. By Mary Ducravux (A. Mary F. Robinson)? 

SOCIALISM SUB ROSA. By J. A. R. Marriort. 

ON PREACHING AND READING THE GOSPEL. 
SqutrRE BANCROF?, 

ARE.THE. PUBLIC SCHOOLS A FAILURE? 
CouBERTIN. 

THE NEW ARMY TRAINING AND THE AUXILIARY FORCES. By 
Rospert A. JOHNSON. 

THE PROBLEM OF RELIGIOUS CONVERSION. 
CROZIER. 

WHY IRELAND IS DISLOYAL. By M. McD. Bopkrn, K.C. 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND MORTAL MIND. By Mrs. Srosart. 

IDEALISM. By Wa trer LENNARD. 

AN UNCOMMERCIAL THEATRE. By STEPHEN Gwynn. 

THE FOREIGN INVASION OF CANADA, By ArcnrpaLtp S. Hurp. 

THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. By F. G. AFLato. 

MANKIND IN THE MAKING (III). By H. G. We tts. 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Ltp.), London. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


BD TTR DSB YS Lem VLAN SE: 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
ABE eee ADMIRALTY AND THE GERMAN NAVY. By 
NQUIRER. 

PART Ot OUR NATION: A WORD FOR THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
LOYALISTS. By Lady Epwarp CEcIL. 

BROWNING’S CASUISTRY. | By Sir Lesiiz STEPHEN, K.C.B. 

A COUNTRY SIDE FORLORN. By Ernust E. Witiiams. 

THE FORMATION OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE, By Sir RowLanp 
BLENNERHASSETT, Bart. 

A POOL OF SILOAM. By Miss SomERVILLE. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF THE LONDON WATER QUESTION. By 
F. Harcourt KIrcHIn. 

A REMINISCENCE OF LORD DUFFERIN’S VICEROYALTY. By 
Cero Sir Epwin Co.ven, G.C.I.E. (late Military Member of 

ouncil), 

SHAKESPEAREAN PARADOXES. By J. Cuurton Cottins. 

aE SELECTED -SPEECHES. By His Majesty the KING or SWEDEN AND 
Norway. 

GREATER BRITAIN. 

CORRESPONDENCE :—GUNNERY VERSUS PAINT—A REPLY. By 
Captain Crorron, R.N. 


Price 2s. 6d. net, 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


The only paper which contains a précis 
of the world’s press. 





An Address by Sir 


By Baron PIERRE DE 


By Dr. BEATTIE 








Special Article this week: 


MR. A. W. PINERO. 


Price 2d. weekly. 





Office : 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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3d. od. 


The Pilot 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, 
AND LEARNING. 


Edited by D. C. LATHBURY. 





The Publication of Ale 


Pilot” will be resumed 
on Saturday, Dec. Oth. 





Offices: 2 EXETER STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 


No. 27. DECEMBER, 1902. 2s. 6d. net. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES— 
THE COMING OF DOWNY YV. GREEN. 
ON THE LINE. 


FRENCH PRELATES ON THE POLITICO-RELIGIOUS CRISIS—Zdited by 
M. A.GEROTHWOAZAL. 


THE 


THE ACE OF THE INHABITED WORLD—I.—2icht Hon. Sir EDWARD 
FRY. 

CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY AND THE TEMPORAL POWER-—ROSERT Z. 
DELL. 


CANADA AND IMPERIAL IGNORANCE—WV’. BEACH THOMAS. 

THE MUSIC OF RICHARD STRAUSB—ARTHUR SYMONS. 

THE PAINTERS OF JAPAN. V. (Illustrated)-ARTHUR MORRISON. 
ADAM’S CURSE—lV. 3. VEATS. 

SONCS OF THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE—A. £. KZEZETON. 
JAMES SUTHERLAND LIMITED—Z. 7. BENSON. 

A NEW LIGHT—A7ZLSON YOUNG. 

THE DRONE—ZADY CURR/E (‘Violet Fane”). 
DANNY: LXXII.-LXXVII.—ALFRED OLLIVANT. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


LA REWVUE 
(Amecienne REVUE DES REWYUES). 


Un Numéro spécimen 
SUR DEMANDE. 


ve me 








24 Numéros par an. 


XIle ANNEE. Richement illustrés. 








Peu de mots, beaucoup Lidées. Directeur: JEAN FINOT. 





Au prix de 24 fr., ona un abonnement d’xa# an pour LA REVUE, RICcHEMENT 
ILLUSTREE. 

“ Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALEx. Dumas Fits), car ** LA REVUE 
est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus intéressantes, les 
plus passionnantes” (FRANCISQUE SARCEY); ‘‘rien n’est plus utile que ce résumé 
de l’esprit humain” (E. Zora); ‘‘elle a conquis une situation brillante et pré- 
pondérante parmi les grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres ” (Les Débats). 

“La Revue parait Ze rer e¢ Ze 15 de chaque mois et ne publie que des articles 
inédits signés par les plus grands noms francais et étrangers. 

La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus dans les 
périodiques Gu monde entier, caricatures politiques, des romans et 
nouvelles, derniéres inventions et découvertes, etc. etc. 

La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie de & gros 
volumes, ornés d’environ 1500 gravures et contenant plus de 400 articles, études, 
nouvelles, romans, etc. 

Posh a regoivent de nombreuses primes de valeur. (Demander nos Pro- 
spectus. 

On s'abonne sans frais dans tous les bureaux de poste dela France et de |’étrangers 
chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans les bureaux de La Revue. 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’s LIST. 
RURAL ENCLAND. 


Being an Account of Agricultural and Social Researches carried 
out in the Years 1901—1902. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of ‘* A Farmer’s Year,” &c. 


With 23 Agricultural Maps, and 75 Illustrations from Photographs. 
2 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 


** Prospectus sent on application. 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THE RIGHT HON. FRIEDRICH MAX MULLER. 


Edited by his WIFE. 


With 6 Photogravure Illustrations (3 Portraits). 
2 vols. 8vo. 32s. net, 


MALLET DU PAN AND THE FRENCH REVO- 


LUTION. By BERNARD MALLET. With Photogravure 
Portrait, 8vo. I2s. 6d. net. 





“In every way one of the best and most interesting books that have been 
published this year...... First-rate from a literary point of view, full of facts and 
ideas, every page of the book is interesting, suggestive, and thoughtful. It takes, 
as we have said, a very high rank among the biographical literature of the year, we 
will venture to add of the century.”— Spectator. 








“SECOND IMPRESSION. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. By 
MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., &c., late 
Bishop of London. Edited by LOUISE CREIGHTON. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTIONS TO THE ROLLS 
SERIES. By WiLi1aAm Stusss, D.D., formerly Bishop of 
Oxford, and Regius Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Oxford. Collected and Edited by ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., 
Student, Tutor, and sometime Censor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


‘Tn truth, it was the width of his knowledge and his sympathy which makes the 
past of England live in these pages as it had never lived in books before.” 
The Rev. W. H. Hurron, D.D., in the Cornhill Magazine, December 1902. 








THE DISCOVERY AND DECIPHERMENT OF 
: THE TRILINGUAL CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. By 
ARTHUR JOHN BootH, M.A. With a Planof Persepolis. 8vo. 


14s. net. 
‘ 





ROMAN AFRICA: an Outline of the History of 


the Roman Occupation of North Africa, based chiefly upon 
Inscriptions and Monumental Remains in that Country. By 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. With 30 Repro- 
ductions of Original Drawings by the Author, and 2 Maps. 8vo. 
16s. net. 





THE DISENTANGLERS. By Awprew Lance. 


With 7 Full-page Illustrations by H. J. Forp, Crown 8vo., 6s. 

“Tt is a prettily-told. droll, pathetic story, this * Adventure of the Fjrst Clients.’ 

- Of the following stories, drollery is the main, or sole, characteristic. ‘They abound 

in wild, roaring fun. They are, in short, the sport of a writer who himself pos- 
sesses the gift of perpstual boyhood.” —Daily News. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





= 


THE EMERGENCY BOOK. 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 


THE ST. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION. 
For Instantaneous Reference 
In all Cases of Sudden Illness, Accident, or Emergency. 











Vanity Fair, of September 26th, says of the ‘‘ Emergency Book” :— 


“Every house certainly ought to possess one of these ‘First Aids,’ which are 
constructed to hang on the wall in some prominent and accessible situation. By 
the intelligent use of this ‘Emergency Book’ much suffering and anxiety, and 
even irreparable loss, may be avoided in place of fruitless lamentation, while 
the wheels of the far-off doctor’s chariot seem to tarry endlessly in their coming.” 


There is no house, factory, or shop in the United Kingdom that can 
afford to be without a copy of the ‘‘ Emergency Book.” 


The price of the ‘‘Emergency Book” is Three Shillings, boxed 
and delivered free. 


Publishing Offices: 83 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 








MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS LIST POST FREE 
ON APPLICATION. 


READY ON DECEMBER ist. 


With numerous Portraits and other Illustrations from Contemporary 
3 vols. post 8vo, 21s. net. 


Engravings, &c. 


CARLYLE'S 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, 


By s}JOHN -HOLLAND “ROSE, | Lite.D. 


AUTHOR OF ‘“‘THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I.” &c. 





SECOND EDITION. Two vols. large post 8vo. 18s. net. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. In- 


cluding New Materials from the British Official Records). By JOHN 
HOLLAND ROSE, Litt D., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
With many Maps and Plans and numerous Illustrations from contemporazy 
paintings, rare prints and engravings, medals, &c. ; alsoa Facsimile Letter of 
Napoleon, : 

“To say that Mr. J. Rose has written the best Life of Napoleon yet published 


is but faint praise, far less than he deserves, often as the task has been attempted.” 
Tinces. 





Small folio, £3 3s. net. 


THE ART OF WALTER CRANE. 


By P. G. KONODY. With 24 Coloured Plates, 8 Photogravures, and! 
1£0 other Illustrations representing all sides of the Artist's Work. With Cover, 
Title-page, and End Papers specially designed by the Artist. 
%,* Also 1co Large-Paper Copies on Arnold Hand-made Paper. Crown folio, 
printed in red and black throughout, £6 €s. net. 


‘* A charming and sumptuous bock.”—Westminster Gazette. 





Fcap. folio, 2 2s. net. 


FRANS HALS. By the Rev. G. S. 
DAVIES, M.A. With 12 Photogravure Plates and 45 other Illustrations. 


“Tt is by far the best took on Frans Hals which exists in English and probably 
the most comprehensive that exists in any language.” —T7mes. 





THE SAINTS IN CHRISTIAN ART. 


LIVES AND LEGENDS. OF THE 


FATHERS OF THE CHURCH, THE GREAT HERMITS, AND: 
OUHER EARLY SAINTS. Ky Mrs. ARTHUR BELL. Small 4to. 
with numerous Illustrations, 14s, net. 
%.% Uniform with ‘‘ Lives and Legezds of the Evangelists, Apostles, and other 
Saints,” published last year. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 


By Lord RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, F.S.A. With 2 Photo- 
gravure Plates and about go other Lilustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Than Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower none is better equipped to write a Life 
of Sir Joshua. tor he has not merely ample leisure and the personal friendship 
of the owners of some of the painter's best pictures, but fine taste and intimate 
knowledge of the various branches of art. He has assuredly produced a delightful 


book, brimful of facts, clear in expression, restrained and sane in judgment.” 
Morning Post, 





Post 8vo. 5s. net. 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. 
By ROBERT C. WITT. With 35 Illustrations. 


“Mr. Witt sets forth all the grounds of art-criticism for the mere spectator, 
whereby a really intelligent enjoyment of a good picture may replace the con- 
ventional admiration which is so apt to produce the familiar ailment known as 
the ‘gallery headache’...... the caretul reading of Mr. Witt’s admirable book 
should for ever dispel this melancholy state of mind, and one would gladly make 
it the indispensable preliminary to a continental tour. ’—P7/ot. 





SECOND SERIES. Small 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE STUDY AND CRITICISM OF 


ITALIAN ART. By BERNHARD BERENSON. Second Series. With 
42 Illustrations. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE ENDYMION SERIES. 
SHELLEY’S POEMS. Illustrated and 


Decorated by ROBERT ANNING BELL. With an Introduction by 
Professor WALTER RALEIGH, M.A. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, 
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APOLLO THEATRE. 


TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
A New Musical Play, 
THE GIRL FROM KAY’S. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.15. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, “OUR CROWN.’ 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 





LEICESTER SQUARE. 











QUEEN’S HALL. — 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


EVERY SUNDAY, at 3.30. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
, Conductor, Mr. ArTHUR W. Payne. 
Tickets 6d. to 3s. Admission Free. R. Newman, Manager. 








The VINOLIA SOAP-WORKS 
are sweet and clean as 
kitchen, and the SOAP 


best for the complexion. 




















COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
SERVICES. 





ESTABLISHED 1SBi, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
@) CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
Z, on the minimum monthly balances, when not 
oO drawn below £100. 
a ve DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 
g O on Deposits, repayable on demand. 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Janaging Director. 
Telephone No. 5 Molborn. 
Telegraphic Add: ess: ‘‘ BirKBECK, LONDON.” 
QRIENT-PAGIFIG LINE 
TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 
[FAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
EILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
{F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers (ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. P recnnee Avenue, London. 
For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. Ww. 
'P. & O. 
P. & O FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON. STRAITS, CHINA Weeks sie ee 
‘ A, APAN, AUSTRALI 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. : ‘ A, 
P. & oO CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices, 122 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 








THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF 
SHORTHAND and JOURNALISM 
For the preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as 


-PRIVATE SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND WRITERS & JOURNALISTS. 
Principal, OL1veR McEwan. 


‘The greatest living authority on shorthand.”—Lloya’s News, 
22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 


EECHMONT, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—The Rev. 
Cc. D. L. BODE has just removed his PREPARATORY SCHOOL from 
Ades Hall, near Stafford to Beechmont, near Sevenoaks. Prospectus on 
application. 
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H. SOTHERAN & C0., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Addvess: BOOKMEN, LoNvON. Codes: UnicopE and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 PiccapiLiy, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 











LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON. 
BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER’S 
NEW REMAINDER CATALOGUE for 1902-3 


Now Ready. Post free on application. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
(eee BOOKS at. 3d. to od. in the Shilling Dis- 


count. Just issued and sent Toe free on application a Catalogue of Books, 
from the published prices of which the above discount is allowed by 
GILBERT & Tae 67 MoorGaTE aes aa E.C. 


— 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 





TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Booksellers, 
announce that they have removed from 143 Oxford 
Street, to much larger premises at 153 Oxford Street 
(five doors nearer to Oxford Circus, on the same side 
of the street), and the greatly increased space at their 
command will enable them to keep the largest stock of 
current literature in London. 


USD PUBLISHED a CATALOGUE of the BEST 


NEW BOOKS offered at a discount of 25 per Cent., except on those published 
at net prices. A covy sent post free on application. 
Orders for Books received by the morning post are executed the same day. 


TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Limited, 
153 OXFORD STREET, and 68 SLOANE STREET, Lonvon. 


ALBERT 








GOODWIN’S DRAWINGS 
ON VIEW at 

ROBERT DUNTHORNE’S, 

The REMBRANDT GALLERY, Vigo Street, W. 





HODGSON & Co., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate 
or other purposes. 
AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
peta 2 a 





THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE H. G. HUSSEY, ESQ. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at-their House, No. 139 Wellington Street, 


Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, December 1, and Two Fo lowing Days, at 1 
o'clock’ precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the LIBRARY of 
the late H. G. HUSSEY, Esq., including Angling and other Sporting Literature— 
Books illustrated by John Leech —Caricatures—Portraits—Books of Prints—His- 

torical Literature—Natural History, &c.; the Property of a Lady, comprising 
Bewick’s Birds, Quadrupeds, Fables of Avsop, and Select Fables, Largest Paper— 
Pickering’s Walton —Ritson’s Works—Lavater’s Physiognomy—Taylour, a Reply 
as True as Steele, 1641—Philpot, a Prospective Glasse for Gamesters, 1646, &c., 
chiefly in morocco and calf bindings, by the late Francis Bedford ; other Properties, 

including a Collection of Books on Freemasonry—Early French Books—Illuminated 
Manuscript and Printed Hore, and other Liturgical Books and Manuscripts— 
Works on Art and Archeology —Illustrated Books—Early Woodcuts—Voyages ana 
Travels—Spanish Manuscripts—the Writings of Dickens, Thackeray, and other 
Contemporary Authors—Serial Publications—Ruskin’s Modern Painters, Stones of 
Venice, &c.—Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaires du Mobilier et de l’ Architecture 
Francais—the Publications of the South Kensington Museum and of the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club—Specimens of Bookbinding—Works on Costume, Architecture, and 
the Fine Arts—Books with Coloured Plates, &c. 

May be viewed. 





VALUABLE BOOKS AND ILLUMINATED AND OTHER 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street® 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, December 4 y and Five Following Days, at 2 
° clock. precisely, valuable BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including a small 
SELECTION from the LIBRARY of the Right Hon. the EARL of ORFORD ;a 
COLLECTION of rare OLD PLAYS, the Property of Dr. H. T. GRIFFITHS; 
a COLLECTION of TREATISES on MUSIC, formed by GEORGE, EARL of 
GIFFORD ; important Literary Autographs of Byron, Browning, Scott, Shelley, 
Thackeray, Wordsworth, &c. ; BOOK» from the LIBRARY of “LEWIS CAR- 
ROLL ’’~rare Shakespeariana— American Books and Manuscripts—I}luminated 
Books of Hours—Interesting Historical and other Manuscripts—Valuable and rare 
Books returned imperfect from a large and very interesting’ Collection of Books and 
Pamphlets by and relating to J. P. ~ Marat, Charlotte Corday, Anacharsis, Cloots, 
and Gracchus Baboehf, formed by M. Chas. Pilotelle—Old and rare Books with 
Woodcuts, &c., many in fine Bindings by the best Artists. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE. 


AMALGAMATION SCHEME APPROVED. 


pies extraordinary general meeting of the British 
Empire Mutual Life Assurance Company was held on November 27, at the 
‘Cannon Street Hotel, the Right Hon. Sir John Gorst, M.P., presiding. 

The Chairman said: Since I last had the pleasure of meeting the policy-holders 
of this Company I regret to say that we have lost by death the services of one of 
our oldest directors, Dr. Campbell; who had been a director of the Company since 
1879, and from whose diligent and assiduous attention to the affairs of 
the Company, carried on almost to the very last days of his life, the 
Company, has derived the greatest possible advantage and security. I think 
we shall agree in regretting the loss of so old and valued a col- 
league, The business on which we have met to-day is to consider a scheme 
which has been long and anxiously considered by the directors, and which 
they now unanimously recommend to your acceptance. It is a scheme for the com- 
bination of our business with the business of the Pelican Life Office. This pro- 
posaliwas first made to us by the Pelican in the summer of the present year, and 
before the directors entered into any serious consideration of the matter they not 
only took the advice of their own manager and actuary, Mr. Ryan, in whom the 
directors and, I think, the policy-holders of this Company have the most profound 
and complete confidence, but they also thought it right to take counsel with 
an independent expert, whose certificate s'nce given has been communicated 
to you in the circular with which this meeting was convened. Having thus 
very strong experience in favour of the proposal, they proceeded to give it their 
most anxious and most serious consideration. Of course, it is not particularly our 
business to inquire into the motives of the bargain or into the particular advantages 
they gain by the combination, but it is quite obvious that the result is that they will 
share the advantage of that vigorous and effective organisation which is very largely 
the creation of our manager, Mr. Ryan, which has raised our Company into a most 
satisfactory position, as I have repeatedly told the policy-holders at our annual 
meetings, and which they desire should now be carried on for the benefit of a com- 
bined company, which will be larger and have a greater field of operation. But 
what your directors were, of course, specially bound to consider was how such a 
combination, if carried out, would affect the interests of the policy-holders for which 
they were trustees. The two things which you desire in a company in which you 
are policy-holders is first, and most paramount, security ; and secondly, as far as is 
consistent with security, profits and bonuses divided amongst the policy-holders. 
Now, with regard to security, the proposal is that all the existing security, which I 
may say is ample, and which has been by reports and testimonies of actuaries and 
auditors annually laid before you as perfectly ample security for the ultimate 
payment of your policies—all that security is reserved by the agreement for the 
sole and exclusive benefit of the policy-holders of the British Empire Mutual Li‘e 
Assurance Company. That security will be slightly improved by the fact that your 
buildings, which at present are used for the carrying-on of the business, will now 
become profit-earning ; they will pay arent, and will increase the profits of your 
Company ; and, also, your reserve fund need no longer be maintained for the 
benefit of future policy-holders, but may be treated as part of the assets upon which 
the existing policy-holders have a sole and exclusive claim. But, besides this 
quite sufficient seturity which is reserved to you, you will have at the back of it the 

-capital of the new Company, the capital unpaid and the capital uncalled, which 
amounts to the sum of £1,100,000. I have said frequently that that is not necessary 
to bolster up any insufficient security of our own, but it is satisfactory to have 
another £1,109,0oco at the back of the already sufficient security which you 
hold. Your security being thus maintained quite intact, and, in fact, slightly 
improved, what will be the effect of the agreement which has been entered 
‘into upon your profits and your bonuses? THe advantage which you gain by 
the new agreement is that your business, instead of being carried on, as it is 
now, at a cost of 16} per cent. upon the premium income, is in future to be 
carried oa at the Tate of only ro per cent., which will give an increased sum for 
‘the benefit of the policy-holders, and will lead to increased bonuses. The particular 
amount fixed has been fixed in accordance with precedents, recent precedents in 
the union of Insurance Companies—the union of Insurance Companies which have 
a lower rate of expenditure than yours—so that you have got the best bargain in refer- 
ence to the rate at which your business is to be carried on—the best bargain that has 
been made in modern times. The directors are advised, and it seems almost obvious, 
that such an agreement is highly to the advantage of the policy-holders of the British 
Empire Company. Indeed, so convinced were the directors of the advantage you 
‘would thereby gainy-that they fe't it their duty to enter into this agreement 
seriously, and to recommend it strongly for your confirmation and adoption. I do 
not know that I need enter into the details of the arrangement which will be made. 
“The remaining directors of your Company will become members of the Board of 
the new company, the manager will become the manager of the new company, and 
it is largely to his vigour and ability that we look for the future of this new 
‘combination. All the officers, agents and servants of the British Empire will 
be taken over by the new Company, so that their interests will not suffer. We 
‘think that the scheme which we put before you in the circular which you have all 
received, and which you have had the opportunity of considering, with the Bill in 
Parliament by which it is to be carried out, is one that the policy-holders of our 
British Empire Company may confidently accept. It is, we believe, greatly to 
their advantage, and that in the new Company which will be formed by the com- 
‘bined businesses they will become policy-holders in a Company which has a great 
future before it, and which will be one of the strongest and soundest companies in 
the British Empire. I beg to pro;ose:—“ That this meeting approves of the scheme 
submitted to it for a combination of the Company’s undertaking with that of the 
Pelican Life Insurance Company, and of the proposal to apply to Parliament, and 
‘requests the directors to proceed therewith.” 

Mr. George Phillips, in seconding the resolution, said he did so with mingled 
feelings—feelings of gratification, thinking that the directors had @one what was 
really the best for the policy-holders of the British Empire Company, and a slight 
feeling of regret that the British Empire Company, with which he had worked for 
considerably over thirty years, and which he had seen through many difficulties 
and many troubles, until it had reached the proud position which it possessed at the 
‘present time—there was some little regret like parting with an old friend. 

Mr. J. J. Runtz said he was not surprised that the directors should have thought 
it desirable to accept the suggestion of the Pelican for this amalgamation, because 
the amalgamation question with Insurance Companies is yery much to the fore at the 
present time, and there were many advantages in it. 

After some further discussion the resolution was carried unanimovsly, and a vote 
-of thanks to the Chairman closed the proceedings. 








ROSE DEEP, LIMITED. 


From the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Three Months 
ending 30th September, 1902. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources . r 


i i 1 3 . singe 13,574°550 OZs. 
Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis .. 


7915 dwts. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 



































Dr. Cost. Cost per Ton 
Milled. 

To Mining Expenses ad oe dt os £418,320 8 7 Zo 10 8189 

», Milling Expenses os On a 6,556 13 7 © 3 9877 

», Cyaniding Expenses .. os oe . 6,676 10 1 ° 3 10'716 

», General Expenses . ee ore oc 3,395 16 11 Oo  £1°76E 

», Head Office Expenses ., oe oe ae I,106 0 10 ° 0 7°739 

36,055 Io oO I.r 0°283 

» Working Profit .. oe ee eo ate 20,504 4 6 oO Ir 11°469 

456,559 14 6 Ki 12 11°753 

Gr; Value. Value per Ton 
Milled. 

By Gold Account .. pi a0 5p ee, 450,559 14 6 AL 12 11°753 

To Interest .. a0 ye ate ue ue Ss Ree () 

Net Profit ne ae oF ae An 20,502 18 5 

420,504 4 6 

By Balance—Working Profit, brought down oe ae aa £20,504 4 6 





Norr.—The ro per cent. Tax on Profits which has been imposed by the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal has not been allowed for in the above figures. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE.—The Capital Expenditure for the quarter has 


POPLAR HOSPITAL 
R AG 


Fi ENTS. 


REASONS FOR HELPING, 


1. Situated amongst a teeming population of poor 
hard-working people in a district that may be 
called the ‘‘ workshop” as well as the ‘‘ Port” 
of London. 

2. Accidents treated at the rate of FIVE an hour 
for every day of every year. 

3. Five miles of men standing side by side treated 
for accidents only in one year. 

4. No endowment—but has never been in debt, and 
never shall be. If subscriptions fall off the work 
will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. 
This would cause great misery. 

5. Free to all. No Letters required. \ 





























CHAIRMAN : 
Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 


SECRETARY : 
Lt.-Col. FENERAN, Poplar Hospital, Blackwall, E. 








NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
ee Sous Os we Ge Gk 
OnenYear mare Soy Ling Of. 2 eee renee LOMA 
IEG VEO Ae OLA, Temes nso,» fe Sus. 4 F- 
Quarter Year wr ON 7 ni Teese, mp 1) of Y 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33'\Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. ; 

In the event of any difficulty leing experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
formed immediately. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW its on sale at the following places 





abroad :— 
PARIS eo eeceeeeeeeeeeeee+- he Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
1) OPC ec ee cs coveence -- Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 


++-.Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 

ty tees eeeeeeveeeeeeee«Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 

3) ee eeeeeeseveeeseeees Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 
BRUSSELS .« -.+.Messrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine, 
BERLIN .eeeceeseeereeeees W. H. Kiihl, Jagerstrasse 73. 
VEEN Atsieianie.s ccoin alate ineier Messrs. Gerold & Co., 8 Stefansplatz, 
BUDA-PESTH ceccesceece -A. Lappert. 
ROME....0+-- teeeeeeeeees Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
MADRID cccoceecee +.+++.Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 
CONSTANTINOPLE ...--«+-.Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
HOMBURG ..++++eeeeee6..0Chick’s Library. 
CAIRO... -..0e0008 aaratemteleee The Anglo-American Bookselling Depét. 
NEw YORK «-++-+++++e+.Lhe International News Company, 83 & 85 Duane St. 
Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.)..Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street, 
Toronto, CANADA ......The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 

¥ rf +++++-The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 

Mon‘rREAL, CANADA ....The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James’s Street. 
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Important New Volumes. 


ENGLISH PORCELAIN. 


With 83 Plates, including 35 in Colours. 
limited to 1,200 copies. 


BRITISH NIGERIA. By Lieut.-Col. MOCKLER- 
FERRYMAN. 


ACONCAGUA AND TIERRA DEL FUEGO. 
A Book of Climbing, Travel, and Exploration. By Sir MARTIN CONWAY. 
With numerous Illustrations from Photographs. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE DOMINION OF THE AIR: the Story of 
Aérial Navigation. By the Rev. J. M. BACON. With 24 Illustrations and 
Photographs. 6s. 


THE CORONATION BOOK of EDWARD VIL. 


King of All the Britains and Emperor of India. By W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., 
F.S.A. With 24 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. Sumptuously 
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NGOGES-OF> PHE.aWEEK. 


There was a hope, forlorn perhaps but commendable, 
that the Bill (needless to say what Bill) would vivify, 
possibly create, interest in education: it seems likely 
finally to kill it. ‘*N’en parlons plus” will soon be 
the only comment. The man who broaches education 
at a dinner-table will soon be received as was the man 
who in Paris society mentioned Dreyfus. The feeling 
was accurately represented in the third reading debate 
in the Commons: absolutely superfluous, uniformly 
dreary. The Lords are restricted to two days, so they 
cannot weary the country much. It would be better to cut 
short the Commons debate and give the Peers more rope. 
As in the Commons, the Minister representing the 
Education Department was not allowed to introduce an 
education bill. The one was too clever for the job, the 
other—well that was ot the objection to his taking 
charge of the Bill. The Duke of Devonshire, who 
took Lord Londonderry’s place, moved the second 
reading in a very clear and sensible speech. He 
frankly admitted that the inroads made in com- 
mittee on the single authority principle and on the 
executive power of the statutory committee were, 
ideally, weaknesses in the Bill. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, we were glad to see, insisted on the 
great contribution to national education made by the 
clergy. The belittling of the part they play, have played, 
and ought to play in education, that has been going on 
in‘ the House and country (so-called ‘‘ Cbhurchmen ” 
joining in as heartily as dissenters) has been grossly 
unfair to a body by no means well placed for stating 
their own case. The Archbishop made it quite clear 
that he thought the Bill by no means a good bargain 
for denominational schools. 


The discussion of Mr. Gibson Bowles’ amendment 
to Mr. Balfour's motion on Monday that certain 
sessional orders should be made standing orders was 
largely irrelevant, as frequently happens in procedure 
debates. We quite agree with Mr. Gibson Bowles 
that the House of Commons has not had sufficient 
experience of the new rules to pronounce them a 
success or a failure. According to the Prime Minister 
the new rules have only been in operation from 5 May 





to the end of the ordinary Session, as they were not 
intended to apply—at least that part of them relating 
to the time of private members—to an extraordinary 
Autumn session. Three months and a quarter are too 
short a period in which to test the merits of a revolu- 
tion in Parliamentary procedure. But then the most 
contentious of the new rules, the meeting at 2 o’clock, 
the dinner adjournment, the substitution of Friday for 
Wednesday as the day for private members’ bills, were 
not in discussion on Monday. 


The Prime Minister’s motion did not touch them, for 
the simple reason that, as they were only amendments 
of existing standing orders, they became standing 
orders as soon as passed. The sessional orders 
which Mr. Balfour succeeded in converting into stand- 
ing orders were that relating to the power, of the 
Speaker to adjourn the House or suspend the sitting 
in cases of grave disorder, and that which prevents 
the House from being counted out between 9g and 
Io P.M. in the event of there being less than forty 
members present. It is doubtless not pleasant for a 
nation with the orderly instincts of the British to con- 
template such an ugly prospect as ‘‘ grave disorder” 
in the House of Commons. Still facts must be faced, 
and it requires neither time nor experience to convince 
us that when there is a row, which has got beyond 
control, the best thing to do is to adjourn. 


With regard to the quorum of forty, the change ts 
consequent upon the adjournment for dinner. You 
cannot be sure of collecting three or four hundred 
gentlemen from their dinner tables in different parts of 
London precisely on the stroke of 9, and *‘ counts” at 
9.5 and 9.15 would have been frequent. As private Bills 
are now taken between g and io, this would not 
only have inflicted loss and inconvenience upon the 
promoters, but would have lost the night for the 
Government business that follows. Apparently, how- 
ever, though the House cannot be counted before 10, it 
equally cannot divide effectually should there be less 
than forty members present, as such a division seems 
to be null and void. Altogether it is a sorry tangle, 
and the House of Commons wiil probably have to 
revise this standing order. 


One had not expected to ‘find President Roosevelt, 
sportsman and gentleman, to such an extent over- 
come with admiration at the greatness he repre- 
sented; and the whole of his Message to Congress 
was perceptibly vitiated by the more than Pharisaic 
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self-congratulation of the bombastic proem. 
process, known to Americans as ‘‘biling down”, 
does not leave a large deposit. The President has just 
stumped America on a sort of anti-Trust mission; but 
in his Message the provisos and qualifications almost 
obscure his point that the time has come for Trusts, 
especially when they affect international relations, to 
be placed under public regulations. The Tariffs, in 
spite of the undenied fact that the anti-Cuban tariffs 
were maintained solely to bolster ‘‘ sugar millionaires ”, 
he considers to have no connexion with the regulation 
of Trusts; and, though he practically surrenders by 
default his position with regard to Cuba, he shows a 
wisdom, which might be marked in England, in his 
support of protection qualified by reciprocity treaties. 
The one definite suggestion is that a commission 
should be appointed to amend the tariffs, not in 
principle, but in the details where the incidence is unfair 
and, damaging. 


It ought to be astonishing that a man of such force and 
intelligence as President Roosevelt, even after the effects 
of so inflated an introduction, should be content evenina 
Message to Congress with the vaporous generalities that 
follow. How does it help the present financial stringency 
to be told that ‘‘ an element of elasticity in the monetary 
system is necessary” ? or the relations of Labour and 
Capital to hear that ‘‘the conduct of each must con- 
form to the fundamental rules of obedience to the laws 
of individual freedom and of justice and fair dealing to 
all”. He became a little more like himself as he got 
further from his preface. One has sympathy with his 
views on stricter immigration laws, and the proposal to 
create a secretary for commerce with a seat in the 
Cabinet would be sensible enough, if the standard of 
commerce were not universal in the States. There 
was a certain wisdom, if of the serpent, in snubbing 
Venezuela in the same breath that he maintained the 
Monroe doctrine and insisted on a stronger navy. 
But was President Roosevelt serious when he said 
that ‘‘no policy had vindicated itself more signally 
than the policy of holding the Philippines”? The 
general opinion of the Message in the States may be 
inferred from the contempt of Wall Street and a com- 
ment, in the American language, in the ‘‘ Evening 
Sun”. The document is described as ‘‘ seven pounds 
lighter than a straw hat”. 


A White Paper on the evacuation of Shanghai was 
issued on Wednesday and our critics have been at some 
pains to prove that Germany made a determined effort to 
undermine the influence of Britain in the Yang-tze region. 
The facts are plainer than the inference. It was agreed 
on the suggestion of Great Britain that all troops should 
evacuate Shanghai simultaneously on 1 November. 
Germany, without much reason, accepted the sugges- 
tion only on condition that the Chinese Government and 
the Yang-tze Viceroys should make stipulations not to 
grant to any Power special advantages in the province. 
The suggestion was supererogatory and gave the 
lie to an express promise of Prince Ching that no 
separate agreement between Germany and the Chinese 
Government was contemplated. So Sir E. Satow was 
instructed to lecture Prince Ching and Lord Lansdowne 
sent a protest to Count Metternich. The end of the 
communications was that Germany contented itself 
with satisfactory assurances of an informal nature from 
China. The case of the critics of Germany is a little 
assisted py the news that the German troops are stay- 
ing in Shanghai a month longer than the other troops. 
Christmas festivities are given as a reason by a part of 
the German press. The explanation if not convincing 
is at least new to diplomacy. 


The Royal Commission who went to South Africa to 
revise the sentences passed under martial law has 
certainly not been ‘‘stark totraitors”. Ina large pro- 
portion of cases they have pared down the penalties of 
the courts martial, as amended by Lord Kitchener, 
to the utmost limit of tolerance. It does not appear 
that there was any great occasion for the exercise 
of legal knowledge or acumen. There has not even 
been time to take evidence that would upset the 
findings of the military courts. The three commis- 
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sioners have simply exercised as it were a _ royal 
prerogative of mercy, or if it is preferred in deference 
to the legal status of Lord Alverstone, of equity. It is 
a very pretty principle that the English Government 
should forgive ; and one may express a pious hope that 
the qualified forgiveness will produce a measure of 
forgetfulness. But after all treason is a crime, which 
the traitor faces from no compulsion and with a very 
clear knowledge of the natural reward. If he faces the 
risk he cannot grudge the penalty, and the less the 
penalty in the past, possibly the greater the readiness 
to repeat the crime. It is remarkable that of the 794 
cases tried 721 were in Cape Colony. Lord Milner’s 
message to the Government, published this week, 
makes a remarkable confession of the boycotting of 
the loyalists in the Cape and the comparative disap- 
pearance of racial animosity between Dutch, native 
scouts and English in the new colonies. 


Sir A. Power Palmer, before leaving Bombay on 
Saturday, issued a farewell order and his long service— 
he has been forty-five years in the Indian army—gives 
weight to his testimony. The requirements of the 
native Indian army have grown immensely. The 
Sikhs, Pathans and Gurkhas are now part of the 
Imperial army and though sentiment prevented the 
sending of them to South Africa they have been used in 
China and now in Somaliland; and the rapidity with 
which they have been mobilised has been in_ itself 
invaluable and a fine object lesson in efficiency. Fears 
have been expressed that these fighting tribes are gradu- 
ally being reduced in number ; but a few of such troops 
are worth a great number of the peoples with whose 
help Clive won India and the northern tribes all main- 
tain their fine physique: it is they who chiefly justify 
Sir Power Palmer’s insistence on the steady develop- 
ment of the fighting power of the native army. Sir 
Power Palmer spoke cautiously of the moral difficulties 
with English troops in India. The problem is not the 
least important which Lord Kitchener will have to 
consider. 


The origin, evolution and future of the personnel of 
the British Navy formed the theme ofa lecture delivered 
by Commander Orpen at the R.U.S.I. Complete revi- 
sion of the present method of training and employing 
officers was advocated. Whilst recognising that it is 
impracticable to make sudden changes, the lecturer 
proposed radical alteration in the educational system, 
so that in time duties, now divided between two 
distinct branches of the naval service, would be 
performed by one body of officers united in a common 
origin. The main features of the scheme propounded 
are: to take seven years for training purposes, to send 
officers to sea with fully commissioned rank, and to 
recruit the steam department from those who volun- 
teered or were selected to serve in it at the commence- 
ment of their careers. His suggestions, though many 
ebjections can be urged against them, are worth atten- 
tion, for the time is ripe to reconsider the whole question 
of naval education. Reforms which look well enough 
on paper do not always work satisfactorily when put 
into practice, for theorists are too apt to treat men asif 
they were machines capable of working with mathe- 
matical regularity. What would be the nervous condi- 
tion of a captain taking his position on the bridge at 
fleet tactics if he had served all his junior time below 
deck with the exception of an occasional short spell in 
command of a torpedo-boat destroyer ? Again, would 
the necessary volunteers for the steam department be 
forthcoming? It would be impossible to make 
youngsters take up a line of business for which they 
had no inclination. 


At the Cobden Club dinner, Lord Spencer appeared 
to be much alarmed that it had been possible to 
pass a resolution at the Conference of Premiers which 
has for its object the comsideration of the Naviga- 
tion Laws in the Empire. He seemed incapable of 
looking at the repeal of the old Navigation Laws from 
any higher standpoint than that of trade, but those 
who are not blinded by the Cobden tradition will 
take their ground on the higher plane of national 
That the decision for final repeal, arrived at 
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in 1854, was altogether an unmixed blessing is very 
much matter for argument. The present system of 
do as you please has undoubtedly denuded British ships 
of British seamen, and it offers a cheap sea-training to 
the foreigner who will reap the advantage of it in our 
day of trial. 


The final decisions at which the shipping subsidies 
committee have arrived are of great moment and full of 
good sense. The original proposal of Mr. Evelyn Cecil, 
the chairman, concerning the protection of our shipping 
trade may be taken as the result of the strong recom- 
mendation made by the Colonial Premiers, another 
proof of the unappreciated but important influence of 
the conference. The proposal is that a licence should be 
demanded of any foreign ships engaged in the coast- 
ing trade of the empire; and, if necessary for the 
removal by foreign nations of the restrictions on our 
shipping, that foreign coasters should be forbidden. 
The committee expressed itself opposed to the general 
principle of subsidies ; ‘‘ except for services rendered ” 
and ‘‘special Imperial considerations”. The excep- 
tions are wider than the principle objected to; and as a 
concrete example of the feeling of the committee they 
expressed approval of a subsidised line to East Africa. 
In the general discussions was shown a wise apprecia- 
tion of the new demands of international competition. 


The dovecotes of the said Cobden Club have been not 
a little fluttered by an analysis of their membership by 
the inquisitive ‘‘ Daily Mail”. It is asserted that out 
of a membership of 471 just over half are foreigners 
resident abroad. Out of the rest a large portion of 
the names, taken so it was said almost at random, 
indicate the foreign resident. The defence is that 
the fereigners referred to are honorary members and 
that as the policy of the club is dictated by Englishmen, 
among whom are such distinguished persons as the 
Duke of Devonshire, it is a lie to speak of it as a 
“foreign organisation”. The ‘‘ Daily Mail’s” infer- 
ence was certainly extravagant. The paper was guilty 
of an overstatement; but the cardinal fact remains 
undenied, that half of the whole membership are 
foreigners resident abroad and the real Cobden Club, 
its kernel as abstracted by Mr. Harold Cox, has less 
than 200 genuine English members. Might we suggest 
that the club in these circumstances could appropriately 
fix its headquarters in Fitzroy Square, a district by 
tradition affected by the distinguished stranger ? 


The Cobden Club suggests the German Tariff Bill. 


As the Government has come to terms with the 
Conservative majority by accepting the Agrarian 
terms on the duties to be imposed on barley, 
which threaten to give rise to difficulties with 
Austria-Hungary and other countries in respect of 
the commercial treaties, both the contracting parties 
are anxious to get through with the Bill. To effect 
this the majority have moved that the tariff should 
now be adopteden bloc. This severe form of closure 
has very naturally roused the ire of the Social 
Democrats. and the Radicals who have offered an 
uncompromising opposition throughout to the Bill. 
The Reichstag on Wednesday made a second sitting of 
ten hours and a half debating the resolution. As in the 
case of other legislatures nearer home the Reichstag is 
just evolving a new set of Procedure Rules: and the 
Opposition took the opportunity of moving that a point 
of order which had been previously decided might com- 
petently be brought forward again. They were defeated 
on this and on many other points brought forward by 
them with accompanying uproar. Count Posadowsky, 
the Imperial Representative, would not take part ia the 
procedure discussions, though he was urged to state 
the Government attitude towards the proposal to pass 
the Bill en bloc; and would only remark that the 
sooner the moment for discussing the real question 
arrived the better it would be in the interest of’ the 
country. The proposal as to the Bill itself is now being 


debated amidst scenes which have led to the suspension 


of Herr Singer the Social Democrat. 


One can imagine M. Blowitz’ tolerant acceptance of 
the compliments to'the modern press which Sir Edmund 
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Monson delivered at Paris. Without apparently any 
suggestion of irony he confessed that the correspon- 
dents got their information and published it so much 
sooner than the heavy armed diplomatist that the 
function of diplomacy was gone. One is reminded of 
that historic official who was asked why this and that 
duty had not been fulfilled. The practices, he was wont 
to say, had ‘‘ falleninto desuetude”. The diplomat has 
allowed diplomacy to fall into desuetude; while the 
correspondent, whose position depends on the quality of 
his work, has taken his profession seriously. It was 
inevitable that the enterprise of the press should alter the 
nature of diplomacy ; secrecy must grow rarer and am- 
bassadors cannot now win diplomatic battles as did the 
French over the Spanish Ambassador in the time of 
James II. by the number of their retainers. But the 
weight of an ambassador, who studies the people with 
whom he is placed, is not Jess because the corre- 
spondents’ curiosity is often successful. As in most 
things it just depends on which is the better and more 
energeticman. Has Sir Edmund Monson or M. Blowitz 
been the better-known man in Paris ? 








The British public, which took an offensive interest 
in the Dreyfus case, has paid too little attention to the 
monstrous injustice of the present French Ministry to 
the religious orders. The case of the latest victims 
ought to restore a proper spirit of indignation. The 
Passionist Fathers of the Avenue Roche are a group 
of men rather than an order who keep a chapel for 
the reception of British and Americans. They have 
not gone aside from the observance of this thoughtful 
hospitality and the enjoyment of the simple privileges 
of their religion to teach or make proselytes or urge 
politics. These good priests are to be excluded for 
no other cause than the dogmatic intolerance of an 
obstinate boor. Quite apart from the indignation of 
British and American residents and visitors the case 
demands recognition by other nations as an outrage 
on justice and hospitality. 


It is thought comely to look only for the good in the 
characters of those who have just died ; but there is no 
imperative need for the discovery of the good that did 
not exist. One must think of Dr. Parker now as before. 
He was a man who seemed once to be within reach of 
some greatness. His vital energy in itself amounted 
almost to genius and the extent of his reputation, even 
the scene at his funeral on Thursday, are proof of the 
influence of his character. But when the vital energy is 
gone there is not much left. He astounded his congre- 
gations with his oratory, but without the voice the 
words are left without distinction. He was a born 
journalist, with the faculty of rapid absorption and 
brisk utterance highly developed ; but he never reached 
beyond sheer journalism, as could a Hazlitt or a Defoe. 
The reason was perhaps that with all his talents it was 
not from the thing so much as from the exploitation of 
the thing that he got his natural stimulus; and he made 
the reputation he sought. 


It is time that the work of the Royal Society should 
not be left to the unaided zeal of individual enthusiasts. 
The society, which has since 1660 chiefly restricted its 
scope to science, has for many years been at the head of 
every scientific movement in England ; and when, with 
Sir William Huggins in his address at the yearly 
meeting on Monday, we contrast the public expendi- 
ture on science in Germany and America with the 
thankless recognition of the society’s work, its achieve- 
ments have been astonishing. The recent opening of 
the National Physical Laboratory, which the Govern- 
ment with the usual aloofness in this country from the 
national movements refuses to support, for the first 
time gives the society a chance of making intimate the 
connexion between science and the national industries. 
To give one instance of the effect on trade of the neglect 
of science, itis in the nature of a national disgrace that 
the making of scientific instruments of precision has 
passed almost entirely from this country to Germany. 
The nation should realise that it is only due to the un- 
supported individual genius of the members of the 
Royal Society, which was the first such society in 
Europe, that we reached in the past a high level of 
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achievement; but that now the systematic generosity 
of other nations to the cause of scientific education 
should compel some corresponding acknowledgment 
from our government. 


In truth from little causes dire events may spring 
and the tongue is a small member. A fortnight ago 
Sir Edward Clarke after due study of the reference 
books elicited the statistical commonplace that in the 
years 1850 to 1859 some excellent books were pro- 
duced. They covered about two inches of a normal 
column. The opportunity for a popular lecture was 
not to be missed and to show up his discovery Sir 
Edward Clarke contrasted for the benefit of his audi- 
ence the late lean years with those fat years. Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, justifying the ‘‘ genus irritabile vatum ”, 
was roused to a choleric protest at this invasion 
of literary criticism by a legal outsider. In the subse- 
quent duel ripostes have followed ripostes ; a leading 
article, and we forget how many letters have appeared 
in the ‘‘Times”. Mr. Gosse has himself so far 
invaded the domain of the advocate that he has made 
the worse appear the better cause. If none but the 
professional may speak of literature, Mr. Gosse would 
exclude, shall we say, Lord Rosebery and Ruskin. But 
his canon of qualification is in this case the more 
absurd as his foe never advanced beyond the safe support 
of the bibliographies. Even a barrister has a right to 
use the British Museum, though he refuses one of our 
best known writers of verses and prefaces the claim to 
immortality. 


The tone of Stock markets on the whole has been 
fairly cheerful, but the amount of business passing was 
on a small scale and in no department was there much 
evidence of public support. The fact that the Bank 
rate was not raised had no effect, as an advance was 
not generally looked for. The settlement in Consols 
was concluded without difficulty, and the market in this 
security was firm for the best part of the week, but 
eased off on the news of further gold withdrawals from 
the Bank. The Bank of England will receive tenders 
on Tuesday, the oth inst., for £500,000 London 
County Bills, to replace bills of a like amount 
falling due on the 13th inst,, and will be payable 
at six months after date. With one or two excep- 
tions Home Railway traffic returns were not so good 
as usual. The exceptions are the Great Western and 
North-Eastern, with gains of £9,200 and £8,157 
respectively, the other companies showing but little 
progress. Notwithstanding these comparatively poor 
results the market has been steady, but there is almost 
an entire absence of business in this department. 
the American market there is at the moment no specu- 
lative interest whatever on this side. The money 
trouble in New York still exists, aud it is difficult to 
see how there can be any permanent improvement until 
matters in this connexion settle down, in fact in well- 
informed quarters it is believed that further liquidation 
is inevitable. President Roosevelt’s message to Con- 
gress was in accordance with anticipations, and had 
been fully discounted. The directors of the Atchison 
Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad have declared a half- 
yearly dividend at the rate of 2} per cent. on the 
preferred stock. 


A feature of the Miscellaneous market was the heavy 
selling of James Nelson shares on a telegram from 
Buenos Ayres reporting the destruction by fire of the 
new extension to the factory, but there was a good 
demand for the shares at the Jower level and the price 
steadily recovered. Features of the mining market 
were the strength of diamond and Rhodesian copper 
shares, in which there has been considerable activity. 
Kaffirs commenced the week with a dull tendency, 
trouble in Berlin causing large blocks of shares to be 
thrown on the market, but some support was _ subse- 
quently accorded and there was a renewal of the good 
tone displayed at the end of last week. Although 
dealings in this market are still restricted, the under- 
tone is undoubtedly firm. West Africans have been 
steady, but notwithstanding the very satisfactory Sansu 
crushing and good news from the Prestea Mine support 
is still withheld from this section. Consols 92/3. Bank 
rate 4 per cent. (2 October). 





THE PEERS BROUGHT TO HEEL. 


ite the Government had wanted to support the Radical. 

doctrine that the House of Lords is effete and has 
no place in our modern constitutional system, it could 
not have done better than adopt its present method of 
sending the Education Bill to the House of Lords. 
A Bill that has been debated for weeks and weeks in 
the House of Commons is sent up to the Lords on the 
understanding that the second reading is to be got 
through in two days, and the committee stage in two 
more. The acceptance of such terms by that House is 
an acceptance of its own stultification, and the admission 
of the truth of the contemptuous terms in which Radicals 
are accustomed to speak of it. There will be no denying 
after this that the House exists for registering the 
measures of a Conservative Government. What are 
the party’s distinctive principles? Has it any? Con- 
servatism, or certainly Toryism, though poorly repre- 
sented by this Unionist Government, is supposed to: 
have as its cardinal doctrines the Throne, the House of 
Lords, as the mitigant of the elective system, and the 
Church. Devotion to the Throne cannot now be 
claimed as a distinctive principle by either party: it is 
common party property : the Government has betrayed 
the Church over the Education Bill: and now it betrays 
the House of Lords by closuring it more severely than 
the Commons. Taking the House of Lords individually, 
it has more persons competent to pronounce an inde- 
pendent and expert opinion on the subject of educa- 
tion than the House of Commons. On the Bench 
of Bishops are many who have been associated with 
education work in some form or other, and some 
who have been heads of our great public schools. 
There are the lawyers who are especially competent to 
discuss the Jegal difficulties that have been raised in 
the House of Commons. There are men like Lord 
Reay, Lord Kelvin and Lord Lister: the first quite 
a famous professional expert in education, the second. 
a great University professor; the third also a Uni- 
versity professor who has had to deal with the 
subject of medical education which is involved with 
general education in many ways. All these men could 
have discussed the Bill from a purely educational 
standpoint without fearing the votes of a crowd of 
ignorant electors excited by factitious enthusiasm ; the 
inspiration of party wirepullers. But they are all 
closured and we are to have only the pretence, and not 
the reality, of a debate on the Education Bill in the 


| House of Lords. 


It is nothing less than wantonness that an Act of 


ae Parliament should be sent into the world with a section 


so full of ambiguities, and of such doubtful construction, 
that while the Government professes that it secures the 
control of denominational teaching by the denomina- 
tional authorities, the Opposition support it because. 
they believe its effect is exactly opposite. The Govern- 
ment would not accept Lord Hugh Cecil’s amendment, 
stating in terms that the religious control of the 
managers should be subject to the trust deed, be- 
cause that would have upset their tacit conspiracy 
with the Opposition, and made demands on them 
for an energy of conscientious conviction which 
they do not possess. They want peace and quiet- 
ness and to have done with trouble; and they cry 
peace, peace, when there is no peace: and they are 
prepared to let the country be embroiled in difficulties 
after the Bill is passed rather than put forth the 
requisite energy to clear them away at present. It is 
not a dignified position in which its supposed defenders 
are placing the House of Lords in the eyes of the 


country. Peers might well prefer the open assaults 
of their professed enemies to the insidious and 
cynical disrespect of their soi-disant friends. Why 


should the Peers deliver themselves bound hand 
and foot to any party majority of the House 
of Commons? They occupy a position as inde- 
pendent and as definitely acknowledged by the Con- 
stitution as the House of Commons. It may be 
granted that a customary law of the Constitution has 
grown up of late years that when the country has 
expressed a definite opinion in favour of a measure the 
House of Peers, like the Crown, will not exercise its 
legislative veto. But the Education Bill has not been 
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before the country in the sense that the definite appeal 
of a general election has been made and a majority sent 
to Parliament to support it. Until that event should 
happen the House of Lords is bound, if it would vindi- 
cate its place in the Constitution, to act independently. 

We believe that a completely wrong impression 
has been produced as to the approval of the 
House of Lords en bloc of many measures of Con- 
servative Governments. It is true that most 
peers have a general inclination towards the prin- 
ciples which should distinguish Conservative from 
Liberal Governments; but individual peers are not 
tied hand and foot to party so as to have no inde- 
pendent opinions of their own. They have them; and 
they would not be supposed so generally to be such 
patterns of official Conservatism if they would refrain 
from emulating the party hacks whose political existence 
depends on their shutting their eyes and swallowing 
whatever bolusa Ministry prepares for them. The item 
of the House of Commons may have no other political 
ideal than ‘‘ voting straight” for his party. The end 
and aim of his political existence is to help in gaining 
party majorities. What other mission does the party 
system allow him in the Constitution? But it is 
different with the peer in the House of Lords. He is 
there in an independent position as critic and arbiter of 
all non-financial legislation that is sent up from the 
House of Commons. He cannot, in obedience to 
the instructions of any party manager, abdicate his 
privileged position without betraying the Constitution 
which has invested him with his functions. 

Yet this is what is demanded from the House of Lords 
by the disability which has been imposed upon it by the 
Government. Instead of a Conservative Government 
seeking to impress on the country the value of an here- 
ditary Chamber, as it is bound to do by virtue of what we 
always supposed were its essential principles, it takes 
the most effectual-means of placing that Chamber in an 
humiliating position. It reduces beforehand its debates 
to a farce, and implies as plainly as can be implied, 
that it considers them of no importance. The House 
of Lords is indeed reduced to impotence if it accepts 
this unjustifiable interference with its liberties. What 
is the answer to the Radical question which is sure to 
be asked when the controversy again arises, as to the 
function of the House of Lords in the Parliamentary 
system? If a Conservative Government does not 
value the decisions of the House of Lords on their 
own Bills, who else should pay them any respect ? 
The House of Commons may be closured and the 
defence is that free debate degenerates there into 
license and obstruction; moreover that House is at 
least the master of its own procedure. Closure in 
the House of Commons is out of all comparison less 
severe than that which is to be applied to the House 
of Lords; and it is imposed by an outside authority. 
The matter is taken altogether out of the hands of the 
Upper House. Direct attacks on the Second Chamber 
have never had the slightest chance of success ; but such 
an insidious mining of its position is far more dan- 
gerous. A Conservative Government has furnished 
the enemy with a weapon which it is not likely to miss 
the opportunity of using. Ifthe House of Lords values 
its functions as a legislative Chamber, it will insist on 
debating the Bill as long as and in what manner it 
pleases. It should not lend its sanction to the con- 
spiracy to foist on the public a juggling clause which 
the Government professes to explain in a sense of which 
its proposer has confessed he never dreamed. What- 
ever else the House of Lords may claim according to its 
right to do with the Bill, it should at least insist on 
common honesty in legislation, and not permit its 
sanction to be given to acase of false pretences. It 
should therefore insist that the Kenyon-Slaney sub- 
section be redrafted. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TRIMS. 


E have all been so much accustomed to look 
upon President Roosevelt as the prophet of 
‘‘Thorough” that his latest utterance may give a 
shock to the unwary. He is evidently adapting 
himself to the exigencies of the situation. The 








shadow of a ‘‘Second Term” is creeping slowly over 
the scene where he disported himself at first with a 
freedom refreshing enough to those who had studied 
the ways of his predecessors. He may be well advised 
not to ride his spirited hobbies too hard, but on the 
other hand the recent Congressional elections have left 
him undisputed master of the Republican party. Com- 
petent observers all agree that those elections were 
only carried in the end by appealing to Republican 
sentiment in the President’s name. The Convention of 
Iowa had nominated him as candidate for the Presi- 
dency two years before the time and had at the same 
meeting declared for a reduced Tariff. The general 
tendency of recent political feeling was not to en- 
courage the Democrats so much as to warn the 
Republicans. A_ striking feature has been the 
rise of the Labour Party. California sends to Con- 
gress two Union Labour men instead of two Re- 
publicans, and the same thing has happened in 
Pennsylvania. In New York the Republican Governor’s 
majority fell from the 111,000 of two years since to 
11,000. Such instances as these are full of significance 
when we remember that the total majority of Republican 
representatives fell proportionately. But the Demo- 
crats are without a leader or a policy, so the future 
is still with the Republicans if they know how to seize it. 
The President has the game in his own hands if he 
plays it as his antecedents led us to believe he would. 
In the Message of Tuesday last the strenuous is too 
obviously sacrificed to the safe to make it worthy either 
of the man or the opportunity. 

Mr. Roosevelt has hedged on every issue except 
Imperialism, and Imperialism has proved such good 
business that here no party requirements demanded the 
sacrifice of principles on the altar of expediency. When 
everything is booming we hardly expect the President 
to sing low. If aggression is to be justified of her 
children, the Colonel of the rough riders is not the man 
to shrink from the task. Happy Cuba, happy Philip- 
pines ! to be protected by a nation who “‘ face the future 
high of heart and resolute of will”, whose creed is 
**not the creed of the weakling and the coward” but 
“the gospel: of hope and triumphant endeavour”. 
This is not worthy of Mr. Roosevelt; it is 
‘‘flapdoodle” of the broadest. And the following 
sentence is equally portentous in sound but vague in 


meaning. ‘‘ We will not shrink from the struggle 
before us.” The observer will perforce ask ‘‘ What 
struggle?” If the President means that the United 


States intend to keep what they have and to reserve 
South America for the North Americans, then the pro- 
nouncement is as otiose as it is needlessly magniloquent. 
If the struggle referred to is the struggle with greedy 
capitalists and lawless fraud, then the practical outcome 
of the whole document for us is to see in this verbal 
flourish nothing tnorally more courageous than in the 
famous appeal of Mr. Bob Acres, ‘‘ We will not run, 
Sir Lucius, I say we will not run”. But the President 
does run, for in the next column we find that the only 
actual reform recommended in the Tariff is the abolition 
of the 60 cent duty on anthracite coal and the only 
move against Trusts is a regulation of the Company 
Law. To this has come at last the great campaign 
in New England and the policy which was to be 
founded on the text supplied by the late President 
McKinley in his last oration ‘‘ The era of exclusiveness 
is over”. That era, Mr. Roosevelt is at pains to make 
clear, is far from over. It is much too profitable, 
especially to the forces that constitute the back- 
bone of the Republican party. We should be the 
last to biame him for refusing to abandon the pro- 
tectionist policy which has proved so beneficial to 
the industries of the United States. But in spite of 
its undoubted services to American industry the 
tariff is becoming more and more a political issue 
of grave importance. This is a tendency not confined 
to one party: Republicans are daily becoming accus- 
tomed to put up with and even to welcome suggestions 
of the kind. The triumph of his own party is dear to 
the politician but he will not be contented to acquiesce 
for ever in the accumulation of vast wealth in a few 
hands and the concentration of all the necessaries of 
life under the control of a small section of millionaires 
merely because the latter subscribe handsomely to the 
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Republican war-chest. We have already expressed our 
conviction that the late elections were carried by men 
who retained their faith in the Republican party merely 
because they believed in Mr. Roosevelt. They thought 
that he had sufficiently demonstrated his freedom from 
party trammels to take his own line in dealing with the 
gross abuses which encumber the political and commer- 
cial life of the United States. His latest declaration of 
policy points to a very different conception of his duty. 
The gist of the whole Message, so far as home affairs 
are concerned, is, ‘‘We are very rich and on the 
whole very comfortable, a little tinkering with the 
Company Acts, a select commission of experts, 
and this great country can pursue her sublime 
mission abroad undisturbed”. This attitude will 
not please the Socialist or the Labour party whose 
steady rise is threatening to become almost as serious 
a problem in United States politics as it has long been 
in German. Neither will it retain that Jarge body of 
Democrats whom Mr. Bryan frightened into the Re- 
publican fold. Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude in domestic 
politics will please the wirepullers who had begun 
to feel alarmed at his policy of justice towards the 
negro but it will give little encouragement to the large 
body of honest men who looked to him as the deus 
ex machina who by an extraordinary stroke of fortune 
had been brought in to purge the party of the domina- 
tion of the Boss and the machine. ‘‘We draw the 
line against misconduct, not against wealth” is one of 
those sententious phrases which sound well but mean 
little. The question is against what methods of acquir- 
ing wealth do you draw the line? and to that the 
President like a good Republican rather than a great 
statesman gives no answer. 

But, if Mr. Roosevelt is cautious to cowardice in 
dealing with home affairs, he shows a very different 
spirit in facing the foreigner. ‘‘No policy” he says 
‘fever entered into by Americans has vindicated itself 
more signally than the policy of holding the Philippines ”. 
The statement is a bold assertion of Imperialism, but 
we should greatly like a clear exposition of the reasons 
on which the particular instance is founded. We have 
seen no confirmation of it in any accounts of affairs in 
those islands which have reached us, nor can we believe 
that a very hopeful prospect has been opened up of the 
relations between the new administration and the 
Roman Church. But it is-with the general imperialistic 
tone of American policy rather than with the particular 
instances of its application that we would concern our- 
selves. No one doubts that the great majority of 
Americans will endorse the President’s opinion as to 
the necessity of strengthening their armaments to 
meet the new situation. Mr. Roosevelt does not, it is 
true, take up the line which was laid down for him a 
year ago by enthusiastic pan-Americanism. He does 
not propose to police the New World as a corollary of 
fencing it off against the Old, but he does most 
emphatically repeat the cry of ‘“‘hands off” to all 
European nations. He has also the sense to see that 
the enforcement of this theory demands a much stronger 
navy and army than the United States at present possess. 
Weare glad to find the President endorsing the view we 
have always maintained that the weapons his country 
wields.are quite inadequate to enforce the extravagant 
claims they have put forward in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It is little to the credit either of the courage or 
the perspicacity of our own rulers that they have shown 
themselves so ready to admit those claims and even some- 
times to meet them half-way. Amore self-respecting atti- 
tude would have served us better in the present and 
have saved us from committing ourselves for the future. 
As it is we have gone a long way towards admitting, 
at least by implication, the claims of the United States 
to a Protectorate over the South American Republics. 
On the other hand we have gained nothing for Canada. 
The Alaska boundary question remains unsettled and 
Canadian opinion is less likely than ever to admit of a 
surrender, however agreeable such a solution might 
be to our Foreign Office. 

The President’s Message will disappoint his admirers. 
He shrinks from facing the grave problems which 
confront him at home and endeavours to make up for 
this by grandiloquent flourishes on the mission of the 
United States abroad. He suggests no cure for the 











evils of the commonwealth, he makes no fruitful 
suggestions for the reform of American politics, but 
seeks refuge in the time-honoured maxim of em- 
barrassed Presidents, ‘‘When in doubt play the 


Monroe doctrine ”’. 
| 


OXFORD AND THE RHODES SCHOLARS. 


rN simultaneously with Mr. Chamberlain’s 

visit to South Africa has begun another tour that 
will not be of the less value for passing without benefit of 
reporters. That part of it which concerns South Africa 
Mr. Chamberlain himself has sketched out; and it is 
worth the consideration of Cape Calony that both will 
be made from North to South, from Beira to the Cape. 
The second tourist is Mr. Parkin, the only man likely 
to know much of the meaning of a Rhodes scholar for 
another year or two. This week he will start from his 
home above Toronto on his second tour of the Empire, 
though in one sense his itinerary may be said already to 
have begun. Before he sailed from England he had 
completed all arrangements at Oxford and it was at 
Oxford that his hardest work lay. Oxford is proud of 
the alumnus who thrust this new duty upon her; but 
love has eyes; her admiration discriminated. It was 
one thing to leave money to pay a French cook to 
increase the comfort of the high table at Oriel; another 
to flood an old institution with remote Republican new- 
comers. In the prospect of Colonial and German 
scholars Oxford immediately rejoiced. But what of 
these Americans, men speaking a strange dialect and 
demanding schools of hygiene and commerce, not to 
mention elevators and telephones? Would they be 
invaders or squatters ? Was this New World coming in 
to restore or to upset the balance of the Old? Such 
questions have been vexing all Oxford, from the heads 
of colleges, who have forgotten their Radical beginnings 
in the pursuit of formal logic, through the journalistic 
Fellows down to the undergraduates at large. The crisis 
is indisputable. One can remember in the past occa- 
sional meteors of a season, coming from the quarter of 
the States, who spoke in terms of dollars and dis- 
appeared about mid term in a coach and six from the 
wrath of dons and duns. A shower of such scholars is 
not a prospect to be faced without misgiving. But the 
obstinate questionings, the blank misgivings, may be 
said to have ceased to trouble before the young zeal 
of Mr. Parkin’s eloquence. They began to recur again 
when Mr. Parkin was safe on board the ‘‘ Campania ” ; 
but there is no longer any disturbance of uncertainty to 
complicate the position. The most doubting president. 
of the smallest college has agreed to take two scholars 
and the newest dean of the biggest five. The 
scheme is complete with documentary evidence and 
signatures ; and there is a year and ahalf left for think- 
ing it all over. In that interval Mr. Parkin will for the 
second time in his life be stumping the Empire onan 
imperial mission. He is this week meeting the 
assembled heads of schools and universities in the 
States ; he is himself the head of the best school in 
Canada and he will visit in succession the scholastic 
authorities of Africa, Australia, New Zealand and finally 
Germany. He hopes that in 1904 Oxford will contain 
an epitome of the English-speaking races. 

We can now look at the Rhodes will in some per- 
spective. Already the vision, in which he saw the 
Empire and America conjoined in a united culture, has 
faded away in the light of common day ; and a preciser 
knowledge of the details which the executors have to 
face does not help to restore the early glamour. Buta 
dream must be judged from the point of view of the 
dreamer ; and in this way best can we find the measure 
of its working reality. While the arrangements were 
being discussed a few weeks ago a debate was held at 
the Union onan imperial theme. In the early stages 
it languished a little, an occurrence one is familiar with 
in Union debates. Great as is the company of speakers 
whom they have helped to train: prime ministers, 
governors, barristers, politicians ; there are always a 
number of talkers, whose ambition is not a little in 
advance of their capacity ; and among the rest there 
is a tendency, developed as a criticai shield against 
sentimentality, towards the doctrine of the modern 
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Epicurean: nothing is new, nothing is true, nothing 
is of any importance. Between these groups the 
debate languished, when a young Canadian, who 
had been sent to Oxford as a special scholar, as 
it were a Rhodes scholar, got up. He made a 
speech of enough vigour to beget vigour even in 
the most confirmed Epicureans. It happened that 
the organisers of the scholarships were present and 
they saw a moral and a prophecy in this restoration 
of the debate by the young Canadian. The moral is 
worth drawing. An old country or an old institution 
will always foster an attitude of mind, or at least of 
manner, which regards expressed enthusiasm with an 
aristocratic repugnance. To take the most advanced 
type, a normal Eton and Christ Church man would feel 
that he had lost caste if he gave way in his private 
capacity to any patriotic fervour or spoke of his 
affection to ‘‘the Mother Country” or of ‘‘ the grandeur 
of Empire”. What is uncongenial bombast and gross 
taste to him might be normal phraseology'to men of 
another training. Though we consider this attitude in 
the long run good, it implies a repression of instinct, 
and such a disuse of function must induce a tendency to 
atrophy in the sentiment. How many undergraduates 
become graduate without feeling a single pulsation of 
pride that Lord Salisbury or Sir Alfred Milner was 
once a member of the same corporate institution? To 
Cecil Rhodes, to Mr. Parkin, this seems a terrible 
thing, and their expectation is that these new alumni 
will make stable the true balance of empire by getting 
Oxford culture and giving colonial instinct. It is 
beyond question true that at first the canon of judg- 
ment by which the will was measured at Oxford was 
too restricted, too personal: how will it affect us: 
my lectures, our junior common room, when— 


‘* Cornstalks stalking down the corn 
Affright the unwonted don 
And men in Patagonia born 
Surprise the Bursch from Bonn”. 


Such was the evil of the mental attitude of Oxford, old 
and young, especially young. In the eyes of the 
executors of ‘‘the dream” it rather behoved Ox- 
ford to bring the scheme before the bar of the 
dreamer. How will it affect the federation of the 
Empire, the fellowship of the antipodes, the friend- 
ship with America? The time may come—we 
speak from the dreamer’s standpoint—when Oxford 
may boast at one time, shall we say? the Premier of 
Australia and of Natal and the President of the United 
States, while behind them, in all departments of public 
and private service, will be men of light and learning, 
eager to use the power of their friendship and to impart 
the influence of their culture. The hesitancy of Oxford 
dons and undergraduates has been arrested by the 
emphasis of this ideal brought home by the rhetorical 
force that issues from conviction. But before the ideal 
can be discussed even as a visionary thesis, it is im- 
perative to learn how good will be the class of scholars 
who are to be winnowed from the schools and colleges 
of the Colonies and the States. Strictly they will in no 
sense be scholars and they will wear the truncated gown 
of the commoner. A satirist has suggested that their 
chief attributes will be tallness, since seventy per cent. 
of the marks are given for ‘‘ looking, not being, brave, 
a leader and an athlete”. It suggests a similar satire 
that Oxford has decided, in order to assure some 
modicum of education, that the ‘‘scholars” shall be 
up to the level of ‘‘smalls”! That is her sole veto. 
Though Mr. Parkin has still to make arrangements for 
the elections in America and in the Empire and it is 
impossible to estimate his success or to warrant the 
fidelity of the authorities to the original scheme, 
there is no reason to feel alarm at the results. In 
the States, though the ‘‘Greenopolis Rooster” and other 
local papers will talk of Oxford’s ‘‘ sterile classicism” and 
“* antiquated pomposity ”’, there will at first be enough 
enthusiasm to ensure considerable and healthy com- 
petition, even if a few aborigines issue from Nebraska 
and such places. The Germans will almost certainly 
send over scholars in the true sense of the word. 
Men from our Colonies must always be welcome 
at Oxford; and it is satisfactory to know that the 
executors have practically decided to make amends for 
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that strange ignorance of Empire which left Rhodes, 
“‘the Empire maker”, without a schoolboy knowledge 
of Canada’s present population or spreading prospects. 
Canada, it is hoped, will be given a much larger repre- 
sentation than the strict letter of the will allowed. 
The will must be the more effective for this decision. 








MOODS OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


HE most mercurial man, or the most hysterical 
woman, does not pass more irrationally from 
gloom to cheerfulness, and back again, than the large 
body of brokers and jobbers who compose the Stock 
Exchange. During the last six months we have had 
ample evidence of this moodiness. There was the 
slump after peace, the boomlet in September, the 
severe fall in the middle of November, the return of 
hope in the first days of the present month—all equally 
irrational, from the point of view of the intrinsic value 
of the securities concerned, namely, Consols, South 
African mining shares, and American Rails. We say 
irrational, because there are a few big facts, which 
cannot be disputed, and which all tend to increase the 
values in question. Firstly, the huge war expenditure 
of £100,000,000 a year stopped on 1 June; and there 
could be no fresh issues. With regard to mines, if 
there is one proposition less controvertible than another 
it is, that every day improves the actual condition and 
future prospects of the mining industry in South Africa. 
It is true that the uncertainty as to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
intentions on the subject of taxation and the unexpected 
slowness in recruiting native labourers have been ad- 
verse factors, but they have been enormously exagger- 
ated, as a moment’s reflection will show. Does anyone 
outside Bethlehem Hospital suppose that Lord Milner 
and Mr. Chamberlain are going to lay such a burthen 
upon the only industry in South Africa as to retard its 
development? Why, the reputation of the two states- 
men depends upon the success of South Africa. Mr. 
Chamberlain, at all events, knows well enough that 
if the new colonies do not speedily return to their ante- 
bellum prosperity, he and his party will be punished 
for it at the next election. Of all the bogies ever con- 
jured up by the timid capitalist surely that of ‘‘ Ransom 
Joe” is the most foolish ! What is the labour difficulty, 
succinctly stated? An industry, whose capital must 
be expressed in thousands of millions sterling, wants 
at once 50,000 black boys, and it has practically the 
whole African continent to draw upon! The difficulty, 
except as a transient embarrassment, has only to be 
stated to disappear. Turning to American rails, we find 
that the United States have had a bounteous harvest, 
that traffic returns from the roads have been splendid, 
and that trade prosperity continues to be enormous. 
These are the big indisputable facts : what has been 
the course of prices? Consols, which touched 97% six 
months ago, fell to 924 in November, and are now about 
933, a heavy fall in our premier security. To take only 
the three leading Kaffir shares, Rand Mines have fallen 
from 1333; to 10}, and are now about 10%, East Rands 
have fallen from 10;%, to 72, and are now under 8, and 
Gold Fields have fallen from 10} to 7}§, and are now 
about that price. In the American market Atchisons 
have fallen from 098 to 84, Louisvilles from 164 to 125, 
Milwaukees from 204 to 179, Baltimores from 120 to 99, 
and Union Pacifics from 115 to 100. We have not 
troubled ourselves with the declines in the prices of 
minor securities, or ‘‘ wild-cat ” propositions or shares 
like Apex and H. E. Props, whose value lies in their 
potentialities. We have taken Consols, and the leading, 
best-established securities in the Kaffir and American 
markets, and we have noted a heavy decline in all in 
spite of indisputably improved prospects. _ What 
is the explanation of this apparent paradox? The 
explanation is that a very large proportion, we 
hesitate to name a percentage, but undoubtedly by 
far the greater part, of the buying of securities 
on the Stock Exchange is purely speculative, that is to 
say, is done with money borrowed for or lent to the 
client by the broker, interest and differences being 
paid at the fortnightly settlement. Nor is that all. 
Members of the Stock Exchange buy and sell specula- 
tively to one another, trading with their own or their 
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banker’s capital. As we have frequently explained to 
our readers in our financial articles, he who embarks 
upon the hazardous game of speculation has to find the 
answers to two questions: 1. What is the intrinsic 
value of the security which I am buying or selling ? 
2. What is the technical condition of the Stock Market, 
i.e. the relations between bears and bulls, the ratio of 
buyers to sellers? The intrinsic value of stock or 
shares is never easy to ascertain. If it were possible 
to ascertain it exactly, we should many of us be 
millionaires. But with a little trouble an approximate 
valuation may be arrived at. Formerly it was possible 
to learn through an ordinarily alert broker whether 
there was a large ‘‘bull” or ‘‘ bear” account. Nowa- 
days this is impossible, because the greater part of 
the ‘‘carrying-over” arrangements are made out- 
side the Stock Exchange, between the brokers and 
the ‘‘shops”, or leading financial houses. We 
are, of course, speaking in this regard of mining shares. 
But take Consols, which used to be regarded as the 
barometer of the Stock Exchange. Formerly Consols 
were regarded as the investment of trustees, of in- 
surance companies and public corporations, of million- 
aires and of the ‘“‘ warm” bourgeois, who trotted off 
to catch his suburban train with a straw bag of fish in 
his hand. The Consol market was the Mayfair of 
Capel Court, and the brokers and jobbers in Consols 
gave themselves airs. But latterly Consols have been 
the subject of huge gambling operations for the rise. 

It is this difficulty of ascertaining the technical con- 
dition of the market that has produced the irrational 
fluctuations of the last six months, and made specula- 
tion so much more hazardous than it was of yore. 
Alike the operator who buys with borrowed money and 
he who sells shares which he has not got is hysteri- 
cally sensitive to rumours and what may be called 
“‘atmospheric ” conditions. The whisper of political 
complications, or dear money, or the mere weariness 
of receiving fortnightly demands for differences from 
his broker, induces the stale bull to sell. The first 
ripple of good news, or, worse still, the rumour that he 
may be called upon to deliver, frightens the bear into 
covering. The alarm felt by their clients rapidly 
communicates itself to brokers and then to bankers. 
Suddenly it is discovered, quite accidentally, that there 
is a much larger account “‘ open”, either ‘A la baisse ” 
or ‘a la hausse”, it doesn’t matter which, than was 
suspected, and you get one of those irrational slumps 
or spurts which upset the calculations of the most 
cool-headed. Is there any cure for this state of 
unstable equilibrium? None, but to prohibit time 
bargains, and the system of ‘carrying over”. And 
what would become of the Stock Exchange in that 
event? Nine-tenths of its members would have to 
betake themselves to other walks of life, and if nobody 
were allowed to buy shares which he did not pay for, or 
to sell shares which he had not got, there would not be 
a thousand members left in Capel Court. If it were 
feasible, it would certainly make for steadiness, to 
have a daily official record of the number of shares 
bought and sold, as in New York. But we are told 
that it is not practicable. We are bound to say that 
a great deal of the instability in the South African 
market has been produced by the timorous and selfish 
policy of the Kaffr magnates. If they do not them- 
selves show any confidence in their own market, how 
can they expect the public to do so ? They have talked, 
insincerely we think, of Mr. Chamberlain’s exaggerated 
ideas of the value of the Rand, and they have somehow 
managed that nothing but despondent cables should 
reach us from Johannesburg on the subject of native 
labour. In reality, ‘‘they know better than that”. 
Then the policy of the Consolidated Goldfields in only 
paying a dividend of 25 per cent. on a share that stood 
in the market at £8 ios., and the tactless speech of 
Lord Harris were potent factors in the November slump. 
What does the chairman of a financial and mining com- 
pany mean by giving his shareholders 3 per cent. for 
their money, and telling them that in the future they 
must only look for ‘‘ modest” dividends? You can get 
3 per cent. in mortgages, or British rails, or bank or 
municipal stocks. People who buy goldfields expect, 
not modest, but immodest dividends. The appearance 
of Lord Harris upon the platform is as certain 


a sign of a fall in shares as the movement _ of 
the weather glass from fair to change is a sign 
of rain. Why mining companies pay this ex- 
Colonial Governor large salaries to depreciate their 
shares is a mystery to us. The shareholders of the 
Goldfields must sigh for ‘‘an hour” of H. E. M. 
Davies. Making every allowance for the elements of 
instability, which we have endeavoured to portray, we 
cannot help concluding that the Stock Market is in a 
better condition for a rise in prices than it has been 
since the declaration of peace. There is no question 
but that a great many speculative accounts were closed 
at the last settlement, voluntarily and involuntarily. 
And though there is still a good deal of stock that will 
be brought out by the first substantial rise in prices, 
there is also a large public, whose withers are unwrung 
by the squeeze of the last half-year, and who are only 
waiting to enter the market until they think they see 
their way. 


THE HUMAN HIERARCHY. 


| Pets! phrases occur several times in Mr. Leonard 
Courtney’s speech at the Royal Society’s dinner 
which we wish had been interpreted by their author. If 
Mr. Courtney is to pose as a *‘man of the world”, we 
shall certainly need a new definition of that character, 
which everybody prides himself on being, ‘‘even the 
youngest of us”. Mr. Courtney, we should have 
thought, would have been more likely to think of him- 
self in that category of persons—and this brings us to 
the second phrase—who had ‘‘ transcended the reputa- 
tion of nations and countries”. Is there really some 
law of mental association after all which links these 
phrases together? Man of the world. That surely 
means a man not bounded by nation and country. And 
Mr. Courtney has rather aimed at that distinction 
and been more ambitious of a reputation for cosmo- 
politanism than for patriotism. After some reflec- 
tion we think we see what Mr. Leonard Courtney 
means by describing himself as a man of the world. 
As such he does transcend the reputation of his nation 
and country. Shakespeare Newton and Darwin have 
done the same. To them we must now add, by infer- 
ence from Mr. Courtney’s description, his own name ; 
and with this mighty quartet we the English people 
can ‘‘face the glories of the old world or of the new 
with a certainty” that our ‘‘champions”’ can never be 
surpassed. But we do not like Shakespeare and 
Darwin being described as ‘‘champions”. This 
epithet is not so happy as those on which we have dwelt. 
It smacks too much of the prize ring; but we only 
demur in reference to Shakespeare and Newton and 
Darwin; Mr. Courtney is certainly at liberty to apply 
it to himself. We should like however to divest this 
matter of the modernity with which Mr. Courtney’s 
personality embarrasses it, and look at it abstractly 
or historically. It would certainly be interesting to 
have an exact list of those men who by the suffrages 
of all civilised people throughout the world would 
be invested with the distinction of transcending the 
reputation of nations and countries. Do other 
Englishmen than Shakespeare, Newton, and Darwin 
stand on this Olympian height? Mr. Courtney seems 
to suggest Milton, which will not do ; any more than if 
a Scotchman were to suggest Burns or foreigners 
Byron. Why? It comes somewhat as a shock to find 
that these three names must be placed in a second 
class; and we have hardly hitherto thought of them as 
second-class poets. Some have dared so to speak of 
Byron: but there has been an unjustly disparaging 
period of Byron appreciation which may be corrected 
in time. 

If we can claim without contradiction three names 
in this supreme position of the hierarchy of genius 
we have indeed a distinction amongst the nations. 
Perhaps the modern Greeks are the only existing 
people that can show anything like it. They are not 
quite so Hellenic as the ancient Greeks were; but at 
any rate on their soil lived Homer (or say the Homeric 
poems were ‘“‘evolved” there) Plato, Aristotle and 
Pheidias. If we take Mr. Courtney’s test of supremacy, 
and there could hardly be a better one, they satisfy it. 
We do not know whether it is permitted to say that 
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they revolutionised the thoughts of their fellow- 
countrymen; but they did ‘‘give to humanity new 
conceptions of the world in which they lived and 
the life with which they were surrounded”. And 
the world went on for centuries living on their 
conceptions ; and we all are and shall continue to 
be either of Plato or of Aristotle. Do the Romans 
supply any similar examples ? We must perhaps think 
of Vergil as a great imitator of Homer; and that is 
fatal; for the supreme man must spring in full panoply 
from the head of Minerva. They have without doubt 
one supreme man, a man of action, Julius Cesar. Not 
long after him the Hebrews produced. a great world- 
man in the person of S. Paul. Is Moses more or less 
legendary? We ask because in a rapid glance of 
great men made by Diderot he mentions Moses, 
Sophocles, Euripides and Richardson, a most astonish- 
ing mélange, together. The reason we did not cite 
the Greek Dramatists was because we remembered this: 
and the conjunction of Richardson with the other three 
as co-equals would bring Hebrew and Greeks together 
pell-mell into the undoubtedly second rate. 

But there is a little difficulty with Mr. Courtney’s 
definition which must be noted before we come to the 
moderns. If our supreme men do revolutionise the 
thoughts of their fellow-countrymen or the world, and 
give new conceptions of the world, how differently they 
must do it in such cases as Shakespeare or Pheidias and 
in others such as Plato and Aristotle and Cesar. The 
last three did revolutionise the world; and the energy of 
thought and act in them with their results might lead 
us to classify them together as men of action. 
But in what manner have Shakespeare and Pheidias 
(for example) revolutionised thought and given to 
humanity a new conception of the world? Might we 
not say that Homer and Shakespeare should be ranked 
with Pheidias and Michael Angelo, and Velasquez and 
Titian as artists, and ask in what way do artists revolu- 
tionise thought and give new conceptions of the world ? 
We ask, for information, how they revolutionise 
thought. Their new conceptions are plain ; but are they 
new conceptions of the world ‘‘ in which they lived and 
the life with which they were surrounded”? Not 
evidently in the same sense as those of Newton and 
Darwin which were both new and revolutionary. These 
considerations might suggest distinctions even as be- 
tween the supreme men, and invite comparisons between 
ne order of supremacy and anether. It would be ludi- 
crous to compare Darwin’s mental powers with those 
of any of the men we have mentioned ; but his effect 
on the world has surely been immeasurably greater 
than (for the illustration is clearer in the case of the 
artists) Michael Angelo and the rest. Or are we only 


making a common mistake in ascribing greater results: 


to catastrophes than to the secular action of mightier 
but gentler forces? We might contemplate with greater 
equanimity a world without the Darwinian conception 
than a world without the supreme makers of literature 
and the arts. 

Then how does the rest of the account stand? In 
England we have several supreme men, but not one 
supreme in the world of action; unless we should 
include one or more of the makers of our Indian 
Empire. We have had multitudes of men of action in 
the rank below the supreme. France has perhaps the 
incomparable man of action in the person of Napoleon. 
But here one has almost a shock of surprise. France 
has produced a race of secondary men in literature, 
science and the arts, in greater number and of greater 
genius than any nationin Europe. Yetthe Shakespeare, 
the Newton, the Darwin, the Dante, the Michael 
Angelo, the Velasquez and the Titian we do not find. 
We may possibly place Pasteur among the supreme 
men of science on Mr. Courtney’s test principle. 
The germ theory has in fact revolutionised thought 
and given to humanity a new conception of the 
world in which we live and the life with which we 
are surrounded. It is almost as great a conception 
of the Purgatory of human suffering, and of the 
promise of a Paradise of enjoyment in freedom from 
disease, this of the part micro-organisms play in our 
lives, as the Purgatorio and Paradiso of Dante. 
Probably the list.of supreme world-men here becomes 
exhausted. We should refer hesitatingly to Cervantes. 








Russia is not in the competition. Germany has the 
doubtful name of Goethe in literature: and Luther, 
not by virtue of intellect, which as we have seen need 
not be supreme for rank in the hierarchy of greatness, 
but in consequence of his association with world-events, 
has a place amongst the world-names. Mr. Courtney’s 
omniscience might have provided us with a fuller list 
than we have suggested; but, as it is, the extreme 
paucity of it is the most striking feature. The appro- 
priate comment on it seems to be—the little less and 
what worlds away ! 





THEY LAST SPRAY ER: 


‘© T*OR, you see”, said Hamed-el-Angeri, ‘‘it was in 
the time when all the animals could speak ”’. 

He stood in the bright sun, his brown cloak reaching 
only to his bare brown knees, a string of brownish 
camel’s hair rolled round his head, and with the look of 
a man who states a fact the whole world knows. 

In the deserted orange-garden, with the trees all run 
to wood, its irrigation rills of white cement choked up 
and broken, and the few flowers run wild, great bushes 
of geraniums climbing into the pear and quince trees, 
and jasmine twining up the oranges and ‘‘azofaifas”, 
no sound of the great noisy, dusty Fez broke through. 
All was neglected; the myrtle bushes, some of them 
blown down, had rooted and formed arches in the 
ground. The green tiled paths were thick with weeds, 
and broken up where mules and horses had been led to 
water at the tank. The tank itself was full of stagnant 
water, in which lived frogs and snakes. From the tall 
elm tree in the corner storks chattered, and perhaps 
called to prayers, for though it may have been that all 
the birds and beasts could speak in Arabic upon a time, 
surely the semi-human stork (which with the porpoise 
shares the title of the ‘“‘friend of man”) can still 
discourse, although he does not care to let us under- 
stand. 

So quiet the garden was, that when the lizards 
chased each other through the dead grass, the noise 
they made was as distinct (in its degree) as if a troop 
of cavalry had passed. A scent of mint (used by the 
Moors to flavour tea), and of decaying orange blossom 
filled the air; all was old-world and still; and the 
bare-footed, white-clothed people passed about amongst 
the trees, as they were shades of some old life, making 
one feel, in looking at them, as one feels in looking at 
some pre-diluvian footstep, stamped in the rock, which 
once was river mud. \ 

“Ves”, said the Angeri, ‘‘ once Allah let all animals 
both speak and pray to him in Arabic, so that men, 
listening to them, could understand their speech”. A 
dreadful time it must have been, if with their speech 
they also enjoyed reason, and could accuse us to our 
faces of all our crimes against their kind. Who that 
could contemplate their speech and not go mad, with 
thinking upon all that they might say? But as it hap- 
pened, God having let them all speak (once upon a 
time), and as the God the Angeri knew was Allah, the 
merciful, compassionate, capricious, envious, the invi- 
sible and therefore unapproachable, except by prayer, 
that smoke the human mind gives off under its fire of 
trouble, the animals had all to pray, or else to lose their 
speech. 

Whether the power of speech with the added obliga- 
tion of incessant prayer was worth the trouble it 
entailed, we may well doubt; but so it was, and every 
animal, in those days, prayed five times aday. The 
lions and tigers, no doubt praying that the giver of their 
speech would send them antelopes and deer to prey 
upon, and they, in their turn, praying (as we do our- 
selves) for help in danger, and for deliverance from all 
the ills of battle, murder, and of sudden death. Five 
times a day they prayed, and prostrated themselves 
before the Lord. The doves and pigeons cooed their 
prayers (in Arabic) from every tree. The shy gazelles out 
on the plains stood by the water holes and at the stated 
times turned towards Mecca, and gave their thanks to 
Him who giveth victory, and blessed his Prophet’s 
name. The asses bending underneath their loads, 
stood at the corners of the streets, whilst in the shade 
their drivers slept, and by their instinct finding out the 
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Kiblah, all gave thanks. Camels upon their knees, in 
circles underneath the stars, in the blue-grey zaribas of 
dead thorns, when all was silent in the night, gurgled 
and bubbled out their praise, their pack saddles looking 
like islands, as they stood up outlined in the night. 

All space was filled with a vague sound of insects 
humming as they prayed, and in the still clear air the 
hawks hung motionless when from the mosque towers 
rose the voice of the muezzin. Fishes in rivers and in 
seas, and in the little streams, just where the water 
forms a ‘‘linn” hung quivering, or else rising up to 
the surface looked towards Mecca, and adored their 
Lord. All nature prayed, and man, hearing their 
voices, prayed in unison, whilst Allah from his appointed 
place looked down approvingly, being content with all 
that he had done. What were the feelings of mankind, 
when they thus found themselves in actual touch with 
the souls of all the praying animals, Hamed-el-Angeri 
was unaware. Most likely that he never gave the 
matter even a passing thought, not knowing that the 
power of speech is after all. the only evidence of the 
possession of a soul, or, at the least, the only thing by 
which we, in our arrogance, lay claim to an essential 
distinction from the other animals, whose life seems 
quite identical with that of man. 

What reasons weighed with Allah to take back the 
gift of speech, even the Arabs cannot say with cer- 
tainty. Whether it was that the animals, puffed up 
with pride, claimed, as they well might claim, a place in 
paradise for having strictly followed nature and Allah’s 
law, itis not clear. Whether having lived according 
to their lights, they did not think it just that they 
should share in the Jehannum to which both Christians 
and Mohamedans alike cleave with the utmost force of 
their believing souls, counting it only just that those 
who choose to live after the laws of reason in this 
world, should in a future state enjoy a limbo of their 
own, no man can Say. 
ffgBut so it happened that the celestial firmanZon a day 
went forth, withdrawing from all animals but man the 
power of speech. All beasts and insects, birds, fishes, 
and the creeping things, knew that if they wished to 
pray for the last time in the same tongue as man, and 
to be comprehended, both by vertebrate and by inverte- 
brate, according to their kind, in their petitions to the 
one God, the indivisible, the incomprehensible, the 
giver and the withdrawer of their common bond, they 
must assemble and give praise, before the mogreb of a 
certain day. 

Loud lamentations filled the world; from caves, and 
lairs, and holes, from tree-tops, and from the innermost 
recesses of the woods, from woven habitations dang- 
ling on the thistles and the grass ; from caverns in the 
ocean depths ; from where upon the waves float miles of 
animalcule and from the air in which a million midges 
winged their prayerful, joyous way, passing their 
briefest lives in joy and praise, weeping and sounds of 
woe were heard upon the breeze. Each made his moan 


according to his kind, and, at the morning call to — 


prayer, animals, insects, and the birds prayed fervently 
that Allah should not take away their speech. Shy 
wood-deer timidly peeped out, and moles stopped 
swimming in their dark, waveless sea, and, working to 
the surface of the ground, just raised their noses, and 
gave thanks to him who, from that evening, was about 
to strike them dumb. Timid and savage, winged, 
furred, and hairy, all the beasts in their degree sadly 
prepared to thank the giver and the taker of their link 
with man. Fish in the sea in shoals, rising above the 
waves in scaly millions, glorified the Lord. The whales 
and porpoises, wallowing like galleons in the swell, 
prayed as they rose to breathe, and flying fish, darting 
ablaze with topaz and with jacinth tints, reflected in 
the sun, as if a flight of crystal prisms had suddenly 
found life, all joined the general thanksgiving, as they 
skimmed lightly on the tops of waves, and disappeared 
like showers of diamonds in a mistof spray. Inthe deep 
forests of Guiana wilds and on the Amazon, the sloths, 
clinging to greenhearts and to ceibas, shook off their 
torpor, and, opening their eyes, joined in the general 
chorus of their fellows lazily, but with conviction, as 
churchwardens half slumbering in church, thinking upon 
the mercies of the Lord, and of the «gis thrown round 
the villainy of man by the great power which, witha 





fellow-feeling for the great, has shielded them through- 
out the week, and hoping for protection in the week to 
come, awake just at the prayer for the High Court of 
Parliament, and vote their meed of praise. Out in the 
Sahara, the ostriches, shyest of all living things, 
grouped round the water holes, and, after having drunk 
their fill, turaed towards farthest Mecca, bowed their 
willowy necks, and swelled the general chorus of the 
universal prayer. Then, spreading out their wings, 
scudded before the wind like ships, and disappeared 
into the wastes of sand. Far in the middle-mere of 
Patagonian and Pampean grass the rhea and huanaco, 
to-day most silent of all beasts, stood ranged in troops, 
and as the north-east wind blew rigging of white fila- 
ments between the grass stems, and on the tops of 
reeds, they looked across the sea of green in which they 
lived, then out upon the ocean and the sands of Africa, 
towards the Kiblah to which upon that day men and the 
animals all for the last time, gazed and adored, as one. 

Then, satisfied that they had done all that lay in their 
power, wheeled and dashed off across the plains, snort- 
ing and stretching out their wings, passing like thunder- 
bolts before the villages, where at their holes biscachas 
sat and poured out their hearts, whilst on the mounds 
grave little owls twisted their solemn heads towards 
the east, and prayed as solemnly as if they were 
ordained and duly made the Levites of the beasts. 

The serpents and the snakes, who in their efforts 
to escape the primal curse, which has exposed them to 
the folly and malignancy of man, made greater use of 
speech than all the other animals combined, were 
strenuous in prayer, and reared their heads in ecstasy 
of praise. 

So as the day wore on, the muezzins duly calling at 
the stated hours, all animals had prayed and given 
thanks. 

Men at their mosques, and at the doors of saints 
tombs, prayed in the usual way, almost as if their 
prayers conferred a favour upon Him to whom they 
were addressed, just as alms are a favour, not to the 
beggar, but to the man ,who gives, for does he not 
thus, at the same time, quiet the suppliant’s cry, obtain 
the approbation of his kind, and lay up treasure in 
those realms, where neither beggars whine, nor any- 
thing transpires to offend the nicer feelings of those 
souls, who by their own exertions have attained a place 
in bliss ? 

The day drew on, and the long shadows falling on 
the deep and lane-like streets, in which the white-clad 
people moved noiselessly about (like souls in limbo, or 
like fish in an aquarium, in a light cloud of dust), lit 
up the mosque towers in a glow of pink, and slanted 
through the orange trees, making kaleidoscopic pat- 
terns on tiled patio floors, showed that the sands were 
running through the glass, and that the time appointed 
by Allah, the capricious one, was drawing nigh. 

A hush fell on the world and on the animals, a sort 
of shadow of the cross which, from that evening, all of 
them must bear, crept over them, making them melan- 
choly, and yet resigned, with the sublimeness of their 
patience, which leaves man’s faith, his reason, and the 
whole gamut of his moral qualities thousands of miles 
behind. 

At last the hour of the mogreb drew near, and all our 
fellow-creatures for the last time prepared for evening 
prayer. Long did the cry ring out, rising and falling 
and prolonged almost beyond the force of human lungs. 
Far did it carry and resound, bringing with its long 
trills and quavers the decree of dumbness to the 
myriads of those who hitherto had, like ourselves, re- 
joiced to thank Allah in the same tongue as man. At 
last it ceased, and the cool evening chill fell on the 
heated world, bringing fresh life, and planting in each 
breast desire to thank Him who made day and night, 
bridled the sea, and set the stars to run for ever in their 
courses, made moon and sun give light, and caused the 
unceasing miracle of the seasons’ round to glority His 
name. 

When from the almindares of the mosques which dot 
the world from China to the sands of far Shingiet, the 
last loud drawn out Allah Ackbar had blended with the 
air, a mighty host of animals, each in their kind, and 
after their degree, stood forth for the last time to pray. 


Turning towards the city in the sands, they first stood 
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silently, and gazed towards the east. Then, lifting up 
their heads, a roar as of the sea which breaks upon the 
outer islands of the Hebrides, filled the air, as they all 
testified to the one God, the Great, the Merciful, Com- 
passionate, who giveth victory to those who call on 
Him, and to his prophet, the careful camel driver, 
he whom Kadijah loved, and about her said ‘‘ By 
Allah, she shall sit at my right hand in paradise, for, 
when all men shot out their lips in scorn, she, only she, 
believed, and comforted ”’. 

They ceased, and, as the guttural Arabic died on 
their lips, the power of speech was gone. Tears stood 
on hairy eyelids, dropped from great limpid eyes, and 
fell on desert sand, were showered like rain drops on 
Pampean grass, rendered the sea more salt, and 
splashed on house roofs, as the dumb birds flew each 
to its sleeping place. 

But whilst the animal creation had for the last time 
registered its praise, one little lizard, sporting in the 
sun, had let the hours slip past. Running, back down- 
wards, on the ceilings of the mosques all day, it chased 
the flies, basked in the heat, flattening itself against 
the white-washed walls, its feet expanding flat, like 
paddles, and its slim tail acting upon the air to steer 
it as it whisked through horseshoe arches, and shot out 
upon the vine leaves, which grew up outside the holy 
place. Chasing its fellows in the sun, and catching 
flies, the sand ran through the glass, and, at the 
mogreb, when the last quavering ‘‘ Allah” died away, 
ony the lizard, in its joy of life, did not give thanks to 

od. 

Despair fell on it, and its tiny grief shook its 
prismatic sides, whilst little tears stood in its beady 
eyes. Its tail hung quivering, and its head bowed 
miserably, as it stood silently and without power to 
glorify the Lord. Then, darting to the mosque, it 
flittered up ihe walls, its little feet showering down 
lime upon the worshippers. Just over the mihrab it 
stopped, and, as the faithful in the mosque below 
looked up at it, scratched ‘‘ Allah Ackbar” with its 
claw upon the roof, and, scurrying back, was lost 
beneath the eaves. 

*“So”, said the Angeri, ‘‘ it saved itself from Allah’s 
wrath ; it showed its faith; and, from that time, we 
know it as Khattaia-es-salaa, that is, the prayer 
scratcher, or he who writes the name of God.” 


R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


GOUNOD. 


res other day an extraordinary thing took place in 


France—or rather a thing took place that would 
be extraordinary anywhere excepting in France. It is 
a comparatively short time since Gounod died; his 
fame can hardly be said to have widened and increased 
since his death ; and lo! they have erected a monument 
to him. One cannot say whether this haste to confer 
immortality on an artist is a good or a bad thing; in- 
deed, were it not that, whether for good or for evil, we 
love to set before us the picture, in big or little, of those 
that for one reason or another we love, we would call it 
a foolish, an unreasonable thing. And just as men 
and women, especially women, give their portraits to 
those whom they wish to love them, so the composer, 
painter or notorious company-promoter wishes to have 
his semblance before the eyes of all posterity. But if 
all the portraits of all the world were preserved, if 
everyone who had ever done anything had his monu- 
ment, where would be the space for the living, walking 
generation! The line must be drawn somewhere. On 
which side of Gounod should it be drawn ? 

It is not my place to discuss the artistic merits of 
this Gounod statue, and I could not do so if I would, 
for I have not seen it and do not even know who made 
it. I return to my opening statement: the curious, 
extraordinary, marvellous thing is that the statue 
should have been made; only in France could so 
comical a thing occur. Noone can afford to under- 
rate Gounod, for he brought some precious things into 
music ; but the fact remains that he was emphatically 








a small man, not a colossus. Let us consider his whole 


achievement. 

He attempted opera, oratorio and church music ; 
he never seriously attempted independent orchestral 
music nor chamber music in any of its forms. I don’t 
believe a single piano piece of his has ever been 
popular with school-girls. Some of his songs used to 
be sung at concerts, and even now are. But only his 
operas—and not many of them—his oratorios, and a 
bit of the church music, need be seriously considered. 
Of his operas there are ‘‘ Faust” (of course) and 
‘(Ta Reine de Saba” and ‘‘ Mireille”; his oratorios 
are the ‘‘ Redemption” and ‘‘ Mors et Vita ”— 
though I doubt whether the second of these should 
be considered an oratorio at all; his church music, 
or at least the only part of it that counts, was 
written for England and is not so much, properly 
speaking, music for the church as the forms of 
church music adapted to the concert-room. To clear the 
ground, let us discuss the last first. This sacred music 
of Gounod’s then is entirely undevotional in spirit. It is 
in a sense theatrical: just as the interior of a church, 
with all its glories of columns and domes and glowing 
stained glass windows, may be distantly imitated on the 
stage, so Gounod deliberately exploited, and to some 
degree succeeded in imitating, the noble church forms 
of an age and ways of thinking and feeling that are 
passed for ever away. But we recognise the hand of the 
scene-painter. This stuff, we know, is not the sincere, 
natural, inevitable expression of something deeply felt ; 
it is done, so to say, from the outside. There is no 
austere reserve about it, none of the awed fear of 
saying too much that characterises the work of Pales- 
trina, Surenlinck and Byrde: deep expression is sacri- 
ficed to prettiness, sweetness, and more than once 
beauty. The external shows of religion, its most 
sentimental side, impressed Gounod much more 
than its central truths. The man who could cheerfully 
spend the last years of his life at the opera, chiefly 
interested there in the ballet, was scarcely the man 
to be greatly troubled by the eternal mystery of 
things. In this music, then, we get sweetness, 
prettiness, sentimentality, and sometimes splendid 
pomp. Technically it is done with a certain superficial 
mastery : nothing profound is attempted, but nothing 
small is weakly done: there is certainty and no 
fumbling. There is a curious easy manner: no real 
style, no dignity, but a sort of courtliness ; in the better 
sense of the word he wrote like a gentleman. Beeth 
oven and Wagner are rough and peasant-like compared 
with him. Yet his qualities are, after all, negative 
rather than positive : one prefers strength to daintiness : 
impetus, vigour to a pleasant manner. So there we 
have the church music: music that decidedly is not 
great, but agreeable to listen to—occasionally. 

Of the oratorios much the same may be said, with 
the addition that as more is attempted the sheer in- 
ability to achieve great feats is more acutely felt. 
Indeed one cannot but be astounded to find two such 
works as the ‘‘ Redemption” and ‘‘Mors et Vita” 
foisted on the British public as masterpieces. Here we 
have vast subjects, subjects that in literature and music 
have been handled by the masters, and Gounod plays 
with them in his most luxurious, theatrical manner. 
Compare even old Haydn’s chaos at the beginning of 
the ‘‘ Creation” with Gounod’s at the beginning of the 
‘‘ Redemption ”—what a difference we find there! The 
one shows distinct feeling, the one is the darkness 
that might be felt, the other is merely a succession 
of chords that leaves no impression save that of 
a man who is trying to say something and cannot. 
A painter cannot represent chaos by muddling his 
colours, nor eternal night by painting his canvas 
a dead black. There must be an artistic as well 
as a sort of commercial intention, and the intention 
must be carried out. The same lack of genuine inten- 
tion is felt throughout the ‘‘ Redemption”. The story 
is baldly told, with frequent irrelevant lapses into 
the Gounod prettiness, and that is all. That beautiful 
passages occur must be admitted, but they generally 
occur in the wrong places and form no part of a grand 
scheme. There is not a grand number in the work. 
The so-called colossal chorus ‘‘ Unfold, ye portals ever- 
lasting” is mere vulgar noise unredeemed by a touch 
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of invention ; the wind up of the oratorio is every whit 
as cheap. ‘‘ Mors et Vita” is even worse—no balder, 
more pretentious work was ever penned. The desire 
to do a thing vast and noble is clearly enough there ; 
the lack of power to conceive anything vast and noble 
is equally clear. Yet throughout both oratorios the 
Gounod qualities are there whenever he lets himself go 
and simply writes music for its own sake. We find 
smoothness, deftness in pulling off little things, the 
perpetual courtly manner. But both might be dropped 
out of the history of music—as they surely will be 
dropped out—without the slightest loss to humanity. 
There remain, then, the operas. Ah! here at last 
the best Gounod. We find his cheerfulness, his in- 
ventiveness, such feeling as he possessed, his deft 
smoothness in working his themes, his sense of 
theatrical effect. ‘‘ Faust” ought to be called ‘‘ Mar- 
guerite”, for Marguerite it is from beginning to end. 
It is amorous music, or gay, or picturesque—it never 
tries to become grand music. Or rather, paradoxical 
though it may appear, it almost becomes grand by sheer 
force of honesty in the scene between Faust and Mar- 
guerite at the finish. Gounod was theatrically effective, 
and nothing more effective in the theatrical way has ever 
been invented than the Cathedral scene with the intro- 
duction of the Dies Irae. This is the Gounod I like— 
the honest Gounod not deluding himself that he is 
gigantic or capable of the sublime. ‘‘ La Reine de 
Saba” is brilliant; ‘‘ Mireille” is pretty. Pretty, 
pretty, rather flashy Gounod is a man with whom one 
may well wish to pass an evening ; a man to have his 
monument with the great ones—that he decidedly is 
not. 1.7. aR 


Drie sLURNINGSDERW Sry 


TARS in the heavens turn, 
I worship like a star, 
And in its footsteps learn 
Where peace and wisdom are. 


Man crawls as a worm crawls ; 
Till dust with dust he lies, 

A crooked line he scrawls 
Between the earth and skies. 


Yet God, having ordained 
The course of star and sun, 

No creature hath constrained 
A meaner course to run. 


I, by his lesson taught, 
Imaging his design, 
Have diligently wrought 
Motion to be divine. 


I turn until my sense, 

Dizzied with waves of air, 
Spins to a point intense, 

And spires and centres there. 


There, motionless in speed, 
I drink that flaming peace, 
Which in the heavens doth feed 
The stars with bright increase. 


Some spirit in me doth move 
Through ways of light untrod, 
Till, with excessive love, 
I drown, and am in God. 


ARTHUR SYMONS. 
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PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 


ANY Life offices content themselves with a few 
classes of policies, and seek to mould the re- 
quirements of their customers to the limited number of 
articles which they have to sell. Among the companies 
adopting this course are some of the oldest and best in 
the kingdom. It is, however, only necessary to state 
the matter in ordinary business terms of articles for 
sale and the requirements of customers, in order to see 
the limitations that such a course of action set to the 
progress of the offices which adopt it. The financial 
needs of people are so various, and the possibilities of 
meeting them by means of insurance so numerous, that 
it seems a mistake for good companies not to recognise 
the requirements and provide for meeting them. 

Happily some of the best offices are fully aware of the 
advantages to be derived from adopting this more 
business-like course. The Norwich Union Life Insur- 
ance Society, one of the oldest and one of the best 
insurance companies in existence, is conspicuous for the 
variety of attractive schemes which it offers for sale. 
Its prospectuses contain a very large variety of policies, 
and if no one of its published schemes exactly fits any 
particular case favourable quotations can always be 
obtained. For those who wish to use life assurance to 
the best advantage by combining different policies in 
order to produce the best results for special cases, this 
is a benefit of considerable importance. 

The Society is, however, fully aware of the good 
results to be obtained by the judicious combination of 
different policies, or of life assurance policies with 
annuities. The most recent instance of Norwich Union 
ingenuity is described in a leaflet quoting the benefits to 
be obtained for an annual premium of #10 a year in 
the form of the provision of an annuity or a cash 
payment at age 50 or at any time thereafter. The 
scheme may be best explained by a concrete example. 
A man aged 30, in return for a payment of £100 a year 
until age 50 is assured either a cash payment of £2,930, 
or an annuity thereafter of £205 a year until death. In 
the event of dying before reaching the age of 50 all 
premiums paid are returned, but if on reaching this 
age the policy-holder desires to continue the payment 
ot premiums and receive the benefits later on, the 
improvement in the results is very great. By keeping 
up the payment of premiums for five years he can, at 
age 55, receive either a cash payment of 43,950, or an 
annuity of £314 a year until death. If he continues 
paying until age 60 the cash payment becomes £5,130, 
and the alternative annuity £473. In the event of 
deciding to continue payments after age 50, and dying 
before he exercises the option of taking the cash, or the 
annuity, the cash payment is made to the estate. 

If after taking out such a policy the assured finds it 
inconvenient to keep up the payment of premiums, he 
does not lose by discontinuance, since each annual 
premium paid secures a proportionate part of the 
benefits guaranteed. Thus if he had to make twenty 
annual payments before reaching the age of 50 and 
made only ten payments, he would, on attaining the 
age of 50, receive half the benefits which he would 
have secured by continuing the annual payments for 
another ten years. This policy is one which does not 
require medical examination, and is suitable for women 
as wellas men. The cash payment is the same for 
both sexes, but the annuities paid to women are rather 
less than the male annuities, in consequence of the 
greater longevity of female annuitants. 

We have only one suggestion to make in connexion 
with the policy, and that is the payment of a surrender 
value in the event of discontinuance through any cause 
other than death; but we have little doubt that the 
Norwich Union, in pursuance of its usual liberal treat- 
ment of policy-holders, would grant a surrender value 
to any policy-holder who required it. The whole con- 
tract is an absolute guarantee, in no way dependent 
upon profits ; the security is as good as that of Consols, 
and the requirements which it provides for are frequently 
met with. Among the many schemes which are brought 
out with such profusion at the present day, this strikes 
us as one of the best we have met with for a long 
time past. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


“MISTER ARCHDEACON.” 


Note.—We had not space to reply to the Arch- 
deacon of Rochester last week. We will now take his 
more serious points first. Bishop Stubbs (Eccle- 
siastical Courts Commission, 1883, p. 26) states that 
Archdeacons were generally kept by their superiors in 
deacon’s orders ‘‘in order that sacerdotal hands 
might not be soiled with the questionable subject 
matter brought before them”. As for induction fees 
at the present time, they are stated in Phillimore’s 
“* Ecclesiastical Law”’, Vol. I., p. 357 (second edition) as 
follows :— Archdeacon’s Official, sos.; Archdeacon’s 
Registrar, 13s.; Apparitor, 1s.; Record Keeper, 2s. 6d.; 
Sealer, 1s 6d. ; and so they were fixed by order in 
Council 24 June 1857. We are glad to learn that in 
the Archdeaconry ot Rochester they are not enforced. 
When we stated that the Archdeacon has lately taken 
to habit himself as a Bishop we did not intend to imply 
that the canonical garb was in his case an invention of 
Victorian days. We however believed that in the earlier 
days of the nineteenth century its use by him had com- 
pletely ceased. An aged ecclesiastical dignitary cer- 
tainly informed us that according to his recollection 
such was the case. But we fancy that his experience 
was of Archdeacons in a different part of the country 
from that best known to our critic. To come to smaller 
points we thank the Archdeacon for his correction of 
an obvious slip (the words secularium hominum occur 
in William’s Charter) arising from the too hasty 
abridgment of the manuscript. And we may generally 
state to himself and the kindly and anonymous Rector 
that the omissions which they notice (and naturally 
there would be others) were due in no small measure 
to the very limited space which could be allowed to 
the article. Originally we had intended to include in 
our retrospect the Archdeacon of pre-Conquest days. 
We should perhaps also inform the Archdeacon of 
Rochester, that our view of the medizval Archdeacon 
is derived far more from Wycliffe, Chaucer and Arch- 
deacon Hale’s ‘‘ Criminal Causes ” than from Archbishop 
Stratford’s ‘‘ Extravagants ”.—Ep. S. R. 


REPRESENTATION OF OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Since you added my former contribution to 
this correspondence, the political dial has pointed out 
with increasing clearness both the hour and the man— 
whose claims, I venture to think, are not merely 
‘*respectable”” (to quote the epithet applied by the 
editor of the ‘‘Oxford Magazine” to the candidate 
whom ‘‘ Ex Aide Christi” did ot ‘‘ indicate”) but un- 
deniable. Lord Hugh Cecil has fought and is fighting 
a good fight against heavy odds for the principles that 
have hitherto been represented by burgesses of Oxford 
University—not a ‘‘fause, fissenless”, bottomless 
Erastian whiggery, working confusion to Church and 
State under the cloak of Unionism—not an effete and 
fogeyish Conservatism, but the genuine Toryism which 
is before all else Christian and Catholic. He has that 
in him which can inspire new life and energy into jaded, 
cynical, and too ‘‘ practical” politics. The idea. has 
not been mooted in vain of replacing Sir W. Anson—as 
a greater than he was replaced, who as M.P. for 
Greenwich established in 1870 that very undenomi- 
nationalism against which his conscience revolted 
as a ‘‘moral monster ”. Lam, Sitgeece. 

E Co... Exon. 


THE HUSTLING AWAY OF JAMES II. 
To the Editor of the SaTURDAY REVIEW. 
Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 
30 November, 1902. 
S1r,—If you have not already hustled James II. out 
of your paper, I should like to say that [ was misled 
by the manner in which “F. C. H.” quoted from 
Evelyn’s Diary. 





He mentioned only one sentence of a paragraph in 
the Diary referring to the statue of Charles II. at 
Windsor (of which the pedestal only was done by 
Grinling Gibbons) given by Tobias Rustat, who was a 
constant donor of the statues of the last two Stuart 
kings. : 

I was consequently, though wrongly, induced to 
believe that ‘‘ F. C. H.” was quoting from Evelyn in 
reference to the statue of James II. at Whitehall, which 
was the subject of his letter. I now see my mistake. 

Modern opinions may differ as to the beauty of the 
statue of James II. which is not, and which should be, 
at Whitehall ; but, as regards the question of the sacred 
cause of British art, there is one point on which all 
authorities are agreed and that is that Grinling Gibbons 
was born of Dutch parents at Rotterdam. 


Your obedient servant, Cc. W. 


THE MUSICIANS’ STRIKE. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Paris, le 15 Novembre. 

MownsiIEuR, —J’ai lu votre article intitulé ‘‘ The 
Musicians on Strike”, et j’en ai examine attentive- 
ment Je contenu. Jene puis m’empécher d’admirer votre 
charité et votre bon coeur, vous soutenez le parti de ces 
pauvres bandsmen, qu’on a négligés si longtemps a 
Paris et qu’on néglige certainement a Londres, vous 
soulevez l’opinion publique en leur faveur, vous méritez 
l’approbation de tous les gens de bien, et, au nom de ces 
pauvres déshérités de la nature, je vous crie de tout 
mon cceur: Merci. 

Permettez cependant a un de vos lecteurs assidus quia 
résidé plusieurs années dans la capitale de la France, 
de vous citer nombre de cafés-concerts, ot le public 
se distingue par son sérieux et sa bonne tenue: Le 
Concert Rouge, Rue de Tournon; Le Concert Pscharr, 
Ba Sébastopol ; Le Parisiana-Concert, Ba des Italiens, 
ete: 

Peut-étre, Monsieur le Rédacteur, avez-vous été dans 
un café de seconde classe, ou dans un café d’étudiants ott 
ily aun orchestre. Dans ce cas, je puis vous répondre, 
qu’a Paris comme dans beaucoup d’autres endroits, la 
jeunesse est tumultueuse, il faut ¢tre indulgent pour 
elie. Quant aux duels, je ne précends pas les excuser, 
en effet, c’est tres souvent une pure plaisanterie, 
qui aboutit 4 un déjeuner ou a un diner dans un 
restaurant des Champs Elysées ou chez Maxime. Mais 
il est bien bien rare que le prétexte d’un duel ait été 
motivé dans un café. C’est plus souvent dans les 
sociétés privées, ou au Parlement, mais rarement dans 
un café. 

Et je serais bien aise également de savoir ott vous 
avez appris que les directeurs de café, apres avoir fait 
fortune, battent leurs femmes et leurs enfants. 

En attendant une explication, je reste Monsieur le 
Rédacteur, 

Votre bien dévoué, 
Jee Let 


BAD LANGUAGE. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
25 November, 1902. 


S1r,—There is yet another phase of the evil men- 
tioned by your correspondents on this subject which 
has not been touched on, probably because it may be 
only known to those who suffer acutely from the 
annoyance. I allude to the foul and often indecent 
language hissed in low-pitched tones to quietly attired 
ladies of the upper class who are perceived to be 
waiking alone. 

The practice is a disgrace to the fashionable suburb 
in which I live, and certainly reflects little credit on the 
ultra-refinement of the modern system of education of 
the masses. 

It has been suggested that an appeal to the nearest 
policeman would be efficacious, but what delicately 
minded woman would chance the risk of an interested 
crowd assembling, to say nothing of the man’s indig- 
nant denial, which would be a foregone conclusion ? 

Your obedient servant, 
A SUFFERER. 
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REVIEWS. 


DE WET ON THE WAR. 


‘“Three Years’ War.” By Christiaan Rudolf de Wet. 
Westminster: Archibald Constable and Co. 1go2. 
Ios. 6d. 


iia latest history of the war, paradoxical as it may 
sound, should dispel the notion that the whole 
art of war is concentrated in the methods of De Wet. 
De Wet was a ready and capable leader of irregulars, 
his successes were gained by quick observation, self- 
reliance, and cool daring. He was probably the most 
able of the Boer generals. But he had his limitations, 
even as guerilla warfare has its limitations, and he was 
no more a great strategist than were those he circum- 
vented. De Wet failed when the great issues of war 
came up for decision. He could raid a convoy, or 
round up a small force to perfection, but a lack of 
military education caused his judgment to falter when a 
choice of objectives was before him. He cut off—the 
murder is out !—Lord Roberts’ convoy at Water ’Val, 
and caused that commander considerable inconvenience. 
But he did not by doing so save Cronje. MHarrying its 
communications will never bring defeat to a victorious 
army, nor will it turn a resolute general from his 
purpose. Strategy teaches us to sirike at the enemy’s 
main forces, to hit where the blow will be telling, not 
where it will merely be an annoyance. Thus, if De 
Wet had engaged and delayed our forces marching to 
cut off Cronje, and not contented himself with their 
supply waggons, 4,000 Boers would not have surren- 
dered at Paardeberg. When after the capture of 
Pretoria the last great struggles were being made in 
the Transvaal, the Freestaters should have been on the 
battlefields there, and the issues might conceivably 
have been far different. The capture of some hundreds 
of militiamen did not affect the great issues at stake, 
though they may have been humiliating at the moment. 
A policy of pin-pricks is even more futile towards 
achieving great results in war than in diplomacy. 

The wanderings and hairbreadth escapes of our 
ubiquitous hero will be eagerly read, and many a 
soldier who has been ‘fon a column” will delight in 
marking how we were baffled. A more sombre and 
sinister tale will be revealed when the page which 
shows how some of our disasters were brought about is 
turned. We would gladly ‘‘ leave it alone”. Renovare 
dolorem is an uncongenial task to us, and to forget is 
the easiest way out of an unpleasant experience. But 
at a moment when the most extravagant praises of our 
rank and file are indulged in, and the vocabulary of 
flattery is weekly exhausted by after-dinner orators of 
every status and description, it is right again to take 
De Wet as a corrective. He tells us the story of 
Nicholson’s Nek, and how he captured some goo un- 
wounded British soldiers. Here there is no ques- 
tion of elaborate strategy, or ambuseade, or sudden 
panic. Our people were attacked in broad day- 
light within a few miles of the main body of 
their army, and in possession of the confidence such 
proximity engenders. They were beaten by men who 
attacked them in position, and it now appears, for the 
first time, that the attack was in a vast numerical 
inferiority. De Wet says that only 200 Boers assailed 
that fatal hill; he denies, as has been stated, that there 
were as many as 300! There were only 200. And on 
our side there was at first a preponderance in numbers 
of some five or six toone. Yet we surrendered. Had 
500 Boers occupied that hill, it is certain that they 
would not have been turned off it by ten times that 
number of our troops unsupported by artillery fire. The 
story is a gruesome one, but it is right that it should 
not be forgotten, because it exhibits the results that 
a lack of discipline, an inability to shoot straight, 
and a want of steadfastness (to avoid a harsher 
term), which are not the traditional characteristics of 
British soldiers, will bring about. Nor will Sannah’s 
Post, as pictured here, give us anything but cause for 
uneasiness. The same want of combination, which is 
writ large over all our operations in South Africa, here 
specially strikes De Wet. ‘‘It seemed very strange to 
me and to all whose opinions I asked, that Lord Roberts 
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with his sixty thousand men sent no reinforcements from 
Bloemfontein. The battle had taken place not seven- 
teen miles from the capital, and it had lasted for four 
hours; so that there had been ample time to send 
help.” We know why help did not come, and why 
‘‘in the great English army irregularities are not un- 
known”. De Wet only saw results, we can see 
causes, and should legislate to teach leaders to recon- 
noitre their road, to render one another assistance, to 
be familiar with some of the elementary rules of war ; 
in one word—to learn from the enemy. De Wet could 
not understand some other incidents either, as the 
reader, who follows his review of the various regret- 
table incidents he disinters for our benefit, will find 
out. De Wet will obtain enlightenment however 
if he is patient and pursues his inquiries further, 
and he willbe astonished to hear of men in command of 
our camps and training grounds, who were incapable of 
instructing the officers and men under their command. 
Men who had attained greatness by the accident of 
having been present at little wars years before; who 
succeeded in being ‘‘run” by their staff in times of 
peace, but who were in war without even that nerve 
which is supposed to be the attribute of every English- 
man. Ina professional army the generals should be 
the men to whom those under their command look 
up for guidance and information. For years and 
years in our army, with a few brilliant exceptions, 
we have never seen such a state of things. We may 
hope for better luck in the future, but if we are to 
obtain it we must read and ponder over what writers 
such as the one before us have to say, lose some of our 
prejudices as to the virtues of a volunteer army, and 
remember that in military life, as in every other, men 
are what they are made by those who are above them, 
and that if we wish to improve the officers and men we 
must place leaders, who not only know themselves but 
are capable of imparting their knowledge to others, in 
command of them. 

That is the most pressing lesson to be derived from 
the pages before us. De Wet trained and taught his 
men. He succeeded because he was in earnest, he had 
a clear conception of what he wanted, and he marched 
straight to his purpose, calling to his assistance every aid 
that artifice or cunning could supply. He exhibited in 
fact force of character, and that is the one essential quality 
without which talents, activity, and other necessary quali- 
fications in a leader are of no account. And weconsider 
that in the unvarnished, and blunt narrative before us 
the characteristics that made De Wet successful are 
shown. There is no desire to conciliate or flatter us, 
the writer has still the full force of his convictions 
behind him, and is at no pains to conceal the fact. As 
a tactician in his own country he was certainly unsur- 
passed. The attack on Nicholson’s Nek, the capture of 
the convoy at Sannah’s Post, show a patience and skill 
which alone would ensure him lasting fame. When the 
subsequent exploits are added to these a record is sup- 
plied enough to have made the reputation of half a 
dozen of our commanders, and we close the book with 
the feeling that we have been in the presence of a really 
remarkable man. 

We must add a footnote as to the work of trans- 
lating the book ; that has been done in a very slovenly 
way—De Wet has clearly written against time. We 
will not inflict a whole catalogue of errors on our 
readers, but will content ourselves with indicating 
a few from the first three of the five hundred odd 
pages of the book. The action of Nicholson’s Nek did 
not take place on 30 November as stated, but on 
30 October. There were no Kaffir kraals on the hill, 
variously named, occupied by our men at that action. 
There were a few low walls the remains of enclosures 
for cattle, but nothing like what the term used by the 
translator implies. Neither is this hill nine miles from 
Nicholson’s Nek, as the translator (we venture to 
affirm that De Wet is not responsible) states. The hill 
is stated to be one and a half hour from Nicholson’s 
Nek, and a footnote informs us that at six miles an 
hour that means the distance we have named. But 
there must be some confusion in his mind as a glance 
at any map of the district will show. 
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A BOOK ON MAMMALS. 


**Mammalia.” By F. E. Beddard. The Cambridge 
Natural History, Vol. X. London: Macmillan. 
1902. 175. net. 


ofp abt are over three thousand living species of 
mammals, and a vast majority of these, a number 
proportionately much greater than in any other group, 
are specially interesting to man. They are his friends 
or his enemies, his pets or his vassals, the objects of 
his sport, or the unconsenting victims of his necessities, 
his comforts and his luxuries. The propinquity of 
mammals to man, zoological and social, has a curious 
result, alluded to by Mr. Beddard, and adding to the 
interest of the group. Birds and mammals, so far as 
our present knowledge goes, came into existence early 
in the secondary geological epoch, in the dominant 
period of reptiles, and almost certainly as offshoots of 
low branches of the reptilian stock. From that time 
until the existing geological period, birds and mammals 
have flourished exceedingly, increasing in numbers, in 
importance, in variety, and in anatomical differentia- 
tion. At the present day, birds, with solitary excep- 
tions, have suffered singularly little from man; they 
have avoided too close economic connexion with him, 
and, on the balance, have probably gained from his 
dominance. Mammals, on the other hand, have 
suffered enormously as a group by the immense success 
of their highest member, and all the world over, the 
lower mammals are diminishing in numbers, while many 
groups are rapidly being extinguished. 

The limits of space made it impossible for Mr. 
Beddard to deal thoroughly with the many sides of his 
subject, and he has chosen, wisely we think, to give a 
broad general outline of the group, laying rather 
special stress on extinct forms and on anatomical 
features, toour knowledge of which he himself has been 
an important contributor. He has refrained from any 
elaborate attempt at classification, and has arranged 
the types according to a formal scheme, given in a 
table at the beginning of the book. He has abandoned 
the old trifid division of mammals, placing the 
marsupials among the Eutheria and rejecting their old 
separating designation as Metatheria. This change is 
in consonance with much recent work, and in the body 
of his volume Mr. Beddard goes fully into the dis- 
coveries that have blurred the dividing lines. The 
most important of these are the detection of the type of 
placenta hitherto thought distinctive of the higher 
mammals in an Australian bandicoot, and of many 
relics of the marsupial pouch in ordinary mammals. 

We do not think that Mr. Beddard has done justice 
to the zoological interest of the insectivora, by placing 
them, in his scheme, so far apart from the creodonts, 
the fossil predecessors of the carnivora. There seems 
little doubt that the insectivora contain several of 
the lowest existing mammals, creatures that, were they 
known only as fossils, would be placed among the 
creodonts. Nor, in our opinion, was Mr. Beddard well 
advised in separating the lemurs so far from primitive 
ungulate forms, and in touching so lightly on the rela- 
tions between hoofs, claws and nails. <A _ general 
chapter on the differentiation of the mammalian group, 
from the beginning of the chalk to the present time, 
would have aided the reader greatly in the attempt to 
form acomplete picture of the relations of the highest 
living group of vertebrates. Moreover it would have 
‘had a special interest of its own ; much of the strongest 
evidence for the origin of existing animals by descent 
with modification is to be drawn from the geological 
history of the mammals, and the greater part of this 
evidence has been collected since Darwin published the 
‘‘ Origin of Species”. 

The short sections on anatomy, geographical distri- 
bution and so forth are clear and interesting, but it is 
doubtful if it were worth while attempting an exposition 
which at the best must have been fragmentary, and we 
should have preferred to see all the space possible 
retained for discussion of the groups. In this anatomi- 
cal portion there is, however, an interesting discussion 
on the evolution of mammalian teeth. Mr. Beddard 
has been at the pains to follow out minutely the rival 
theories of trituberculy and multituberculy, and gives a 
very clear and pertinent account of the issues con- 


[ to belong to a new kind of zebra. 








cealed under these repulsive words. In attempting to 
make some kind of compromise between the rival views, 
he has coquetted with the idea of a double origin of 
mammals, supposing one set to have come from the 
mammalian-like fossil Theromorpha with multituber- 
culate teeth, another set from those with trituberculate 
teeth. To us however the suggestion of the possibility 
of a group of creatures so specially marked off from 
other forms as are mammals having arisen in two 
separate divisions and converged from two distinct sets 
of ancestors seems a negation of the theory of evolution 
and the most dangerous way of trying to resolve a 
difficulty. 

The accounts of the various groups of mammals are 
extremely interesting, and many of the illustrations are 
novel. Mr. Beddard gives an excellent account of one 
of the most striking discoveries of recent times, that of 
the well-preserved remains of a gigantic South American 
edentate. Fossil remains of huge creatures inter- 
mediate between ant-eaters and sloths were well known 
from South America. Some of these were as large as 
the rhinoceros and were covered externally by an armour 
of scattered plates on the hide. It was thought that 
these were long since extinct, but Moreno and Ameg- 
hino have recently discovered and exhibited in this 
country fragments of the hide of sucha creature. These 
fragments were covered with hair of a light brown 
colour, and chemical investigation showed that the 
serum of the blood and the gelatinous substances of the 
hide were still present. We do not know precisely 
how long such substances might have been pre- 
served, under favourable conditions, but, obviously, the 
fragments cannot be regarded as fossils, and the sloth- 
like mylodon must have been living within a period to be 
measured by centuries. Another interesting novelty, 
to which, however, Mr. Beddard had not the oppor- 
tunity of doing so full justice, as his book must have 
been passing through the press before details were 
known, is the Okapi, discovered by Sir Harry Johnston. 
The first specimens that reached this country were 
simply a pair of bandoliers made from the striped part 
of the hide, and, not unnaturally, these were supposed 
When the skulls 
and complete skins arrived, it was found that Sir 
Harry Johnston’s discovery was still more remarkable, 
and that the new creature was an extraordinary forest- 
living ally of the giraffe. As was to be expected from 
his special knowledge of the group, Mr. Beddard has 
written a particularly full and readable account of the 
whales and dolphins, a set of animals which had not 
received, until recently, quite the amount of attention 
their zoological interest demands. In discussing the 
affinities of this isolated set of mammals, Mr. Beddard 
rejects the theory that they present a final stage in the 
adaptation of carnivora to aquatic life, such an adapta- 
tion as is seen in a less complete form in the otters and 
sea-lions. He believes them to be modifications of an 
extremely primitive mammalian type, but finds their 
nearest living allies among the edentates. 

We do not think that the very short section upon 
man is satisfactory. From the purely zoological view, 
some short account of the main divisions into which 
the human race is now divided was to be expected, 
especially as in comparatively recent times a very large 
amount of new work has been published. The short 
discussion on the relation of man to other mammals is 
old-fashioned. When it is a question of comparing 
very closely allied groups, such as the anthropoid apes 
and man, zoologists have ceased to rely on inferences 
drawn from a comparison of single specimens of the 
groups. The range in variation of a very large 
number of cases of an organ or structure in one 
group is compared with a similar set of observations 
on another group, and the problem of affinity becomes 
resolved in a new and much more certain fashion. Mr. 
Beddard, too, has omitted, so far as we could see, 
reference to the undoubtedly close connexion between 
the South American monkeys, the anthropoids and man- 
on the one hand, as compared with the Old World 
monkeys on the other. 

In this notice we have been discussing technical 
points, and have found reason to differ from Mr. 
Beddard on several of them. For the volume as a 
whole we have hearty praise; the author has a very 
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large knowledge of the group from the museum point 
of view and from the point of view of those who have 
had the care of animals in zoological gardens, and he 
has himself contributed largely to anatomical know- 
ledge. The total result is that an extremely clear and 
interesting picture of mammals has been given, and we 
do not doubt but that the volume will prove a most 
valuable addition to the Cam bridge Natural History. 


NOVELS. 
‘Moth and Rust.” By Mary Cholmondeley. London: 
Murray. 1902. 6s. 


Of the three stories contained in this book one, 
‘* Geoffrey’s Wife”, should never have been published. 
It is a bare recital of the trampling to death in a Paris 
crowd of a bride on her honeymoon. It is merely 
horrible ; the event, so far as the human characters 
are concerned, is a blind purposeless accident, and its 
narrative moves horror instead of purging pity and 
terror. ‘‘The Pitfall” is a clever illustration of the 
half-unconscious devilry which is undoubtedly possible 
in an unimaginative ‘‘good woman”. But in ‘‘ Moth 
and Rust” we have a very fine character-drama. Miss 
Cholmondeley starts with a beautiful commonplace girl, 
sister of a thorough cad, who is engaged to a common- 
place man of rank above her own, becomes entangled— 
innocently—in the final act of a squalid intrigue, falls 
under suspicion of dishonesty, treats the undoubtedly 
difficult situation with characteristic stupidity, and loses 
her happiness. The inartistic story-teller would make 
Janet Black in tribulation develop unreal powers : Miss 
Cholmondeley exhibits her disillusioned, to a certain 
degree soured, but always essentially and incurably 
commonplace. And yet the portraiture is never cruel, 
never even unsympathetic. Janet Black is a very good 
girl who might have led a life of ruminative happiness, 
who, disappointed in her hopes, remains good and dull. 
Misfortune, misunderstanding, may or may not refine 
the character, but they cannot create imagination in an 
unimaginative person, and Miss Cholmondeley is one of 
the very few writers who seem to know this. Lady 
Anne Varney serves as an effective foil to Janet, but 
apart from this is perhaps the most charming woman 
in recent fiction. Her love-story is delightful, and its 
author has so much of sub-acid humour that there is not 
a false touch in it. Only those who have a vein of 
cynicism in their outlook on life can really describe a 
happy romance. Two old ladies, a vulgar duchess and 
the sharp-tongued mother of a stupid squire, are well 
worth adding to any literary portrait gallery. The 
story shows a marked advance on ‘‘ Red Pottage”’, but 
the public will not think so. 


** Dulcinea.” 
1902. 6s, 
Mr. Hussey has a hearty, joyous way of writing: 
his high spirits and geniality are contagious, and 
criticism is disarmed. The reader of this story feels 
that he has had good sport and been in pleasant com- 
pany, and is not that something to be thankful for? 
Mr. Hussey’s canvas is too crowded, with the result 
that many of his characters are shadowy ; but plucky 
little Kitty Henderson, the country - bred heroine, 
Gerry Crosbie, the Eton boy, and Mr. Buckle, the 
good-hearted bookmaker, are people whose acquaint- 
ance is well worth making. Dulcinea is no nonentity, 
either : while Heber Tibbles, the groom, and Perkis, 
the shop-walker, afford some entertaining comedy. 
There is plenty of hunting and racing, a little love- 
making and a good deal of mesmerism. As to the 
mesmerism and the wonders that it effected, such as 
the restoration of reason and eyesight to an afflicted 
lady, Mr. Hussey may not carry his readers with him: 
but surely everyone will be glad to follow him over the 
Tinbury country, that famous Boxing-Day run, when 
Kitty and Dulcinea covered themselves with glory. 
And who, then, was Dulcinea? We prefer not to say, 
for we hope that all who may read these lines will go 
for information to Mr. Hussey’s pages. 
“Fuel of Fire.” By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1902. 6s. 
There are few persons more annoying than the one 
who constantly gives thanks for his sense of humour. 


By Eyre Hussey. London: Arnold. 








In his own estimation it outbalances every deficiency 
and covers every fault, and he ends by developing this 
sense at the expense of every other. Such a self- 
conscious and offensive ‘‘ humourist ”’ is Nancy Burton, 
Miss Fowler’s latest heroine, who announces that she 
‘never tells the truth unless convinced that it is funnier 
than fiction”. One specimen of the ‘‘ wit” on which 
Miss Fowler insists so much will be sufficient. Nancy 
having remarked that elephants Jook like walking 
cathedrals, her devoted admirer Laurence Baxendale 
observes that he never saw a walking cathedral. 
‘But you’ve seen a circulating library, and that’s 
something of the sort” is Nancy’s painful repartee. 
The whole book is a farrago of impossible plot, sicken- 
ing sentimentality, and tiresome half-witted epigrams. 
Miss Fowler has drawn, without irony, a peculiarly 
odious feminine type, pert, brainless, and husband- 
hunting, and is apparently quite unconscious of its 
offensiveness. 


“THE }LITDLE ILIVESROR MEN.” 


If it is true that “lives of great men all remind us we may 
make our lives sublime” there never was an age more favour- 
able to self-improvement than this. We have heard it laid 
down too that few books are so sure to recoup author and 
publisher alike as a life or autobiography that comes pat to the 
occasion. The moment of your death or divorce or the produc- 
tion of your latest novel—it is a debatable matter which is the 
most favourable of the three—is the time when your life 
should be brought out. But failing any one of these occasions 
almost any season will serve. Of Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P. for 
Flint, for instance, it may be said he is ever in season. He 
has just got out his autobiography under the title of “ My Life 
Work” (Hodder and Stoughton. 55. net). In his preface he 
expresses the hope that his record here set out may enable 
some who come after him also to leave their “ footprints on the 
sands of time”. Considering the possessors of those footsteps 
in the poem where they occur, it seems a trifle bold in Mr. 
Smith to put them to this use; but his ingenuousness dis- 
arms. There is no man in party politics to-day whose 
sincerity is less in doubt than his; which should make 
more than amends to those who have sat through some 
of his House of Commons discourses. We ask how- 
ever to be excused from reading the whole of this book 
including the hundred and fifty pages of closely printed 
appendices. Why! he plunges us into the Serbonian bog 
of Hansard, extracting from its dreadful maw bits of one 
statesman’s speech concerning another statesman. And we 
observed with consternation on behalf of possible readers— 
quite—through of this book that there is one of the 
author’s own speeches on the debate on the Address in 1884 
given in its unblushing integrity. It begins “Mr. Samuel 
Smith : In rising to second the Address, I desire to express my 
deep sense of the honour done to the great constituency, &c.”. 
Mr. Smith is a bi-metallist, and there are several allusions to 
the subject in his book. But we doubt whether he observed 
Mr. Goschen’s attitude very shrewdly during the debate on 
bi-metallism in 1890. He says the debate was wound up by 
Mr. Goschen whose attitude was benevolently neutral. We 
would not substitute malevolently for benevolently ; but well re- 
member the curious smile that hovered about the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s features whilst Mr. Chaplin during the previous 
debate was dealing resounding whacks at the cause of the 
mono-metallist. 


To turn from Mr. Samuel Smith to the London stage—we 
admit that itis a rather staggering change—we have the Life 
of Mr. Pinero done by Mr. H. Hamilton Fyfe (Greening. 
38. 6d.). The portrait which acts as frontispiece you may take 
at first to be that of Mr. Samuel Evans, M.P., Mr. Smith’s 
Welsh colleague, but looking closer you find it is Mr. Pinero’s. 
This life is described as a study, and it strikes a somewhat 
original note at the outset by apologising not to the reader, but 
to Mr. Pinero himself. The book is chiefly critical ; a very 
little space suffices for Mr. Pinero’s beginnings. Thus we are 
told that “ Mr. Pinero’s name is Portuguese”. Mr. Fyfe does 
not even tell us when and where Mr. Pinero was born. He 
admits that the correct method would be to trace back the 
history of Mr. Pinero’s family into ‘‘the storied past”, but 
calmly adds “I will leave that to some more industrious 
biographer, merely mentioning that the playwright’s grand- 
father was an English subject”. We are not quite sure wnether 
Mr. Pinero ought to accept the apology referred to. Surely if 
it is necessary to read an account of Mr. Pinero we ought to 
be furnished with such essentials as where he was born and who 
was his father. Mr. Fyfe seems to go positively near to pooh- 
poohing Mr. Pinero’s past. 

Mr. J. R. Anderson took the precaution of anticipating the 
possible writers of his Life. He did it himself in “An Actor’s 
Life ” (The Walter Scott Publishing Company. 55.), which ori- 
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ginally appeared in the “ Newcastle Weekly Chronicle”, and 
is now introduced by Mr. W. E. Adams. It is an unaffected 
and genial account of a man who outlived a generation of 
friends, and is sprinkled with stories—some of them good—in 
which Macready, Charles Mathews, and Mrs. Keeley often 
appear. 


“Canon Barnett.” By W. Francis Aitken. London: Part- 


ridge. 1902. Is. 6d. net. 


What title the writer of this book may have to undertake a 
Life of Canon Barnett, we do not know: certainly the book 
does not help us in the inquiry. Mr. Aitken has plainly little 
first-hand acquaintance with university settlements : he does 
not understand their spirit: none but a university man could. 
Canon Barnett, though not to be described in the terms of 
effusive praise poured unctuously upon him by this writer, is 
too good a man to be material for a bookmaker. Mr. Aitken 
has written the life of Lord Kitchener, of Lord Salisbury, and 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. Feeling himself equal to the 
part of universal biographer, he naturally does not shrink from 
getting into a single chapter introductory to an insignificant 
biography the “Rise and Progress of the People—Lessons of 
History—The Outlook in England—Danger of Irresponsibility 
—Aim of the New Chivalry”. If Mr. Aitken instead of writing 
about lessons of history will learn a single one of them, he will 
give up incurring the danger of irresponsibly writing the lives 
of a series of great men, not one of whom is he competent to 
understand. 


‘Edward White: his Life and Work.” 
London : Elliot Stock. 1902. 


This is an account, written by an ardent admirer, of ‘one 
of the most eminent representatives of Free Church principles”. 
Mr. White’s activities brought him into contact with a good 
many leading public men, and one or two of the conversations 
he had with Mr. Gladstone must have been interesting. Speak- 
ing of the Disestablishment of the Irish Church Mr. Gladstone 
declared that it was upset by Brooks’ murder and the Clerken- 
well Explosion, not by fear, but that these acted as a force 
which rendered action possible. 


“ Mazzini.” By Mr. Bolton King (Dent. 45.6d. net.), is the first 
of the new series of ‘“‘ The Temple Biographies”. We notice that 
a new Temple editor now appears in Mr. D. Macfadyen. The 
object of the series is “‘to bring together studies in the lives of 
men who have, by common consent, achieved the greatness 
which belongs to character rather than to status or circum- 
stance”. Mr. King has worked evidently on a considerable 
mass of material, some of it new, which he has not allowed to 
dominate him. The chapters dealing with Mazzini’s life, 
friendships and work in London strike us as interesting and 
well done. When he first came to England Mazzini could not 
write English properly, but by dint of perseverance and his 
great abilities he came so to master the language as to use it 
as his vehicle of thought in articles appearing in the ‘“‘ West- 
minster Review”. 


Bye ba iy reer. 


“The Education Question and the Liberal Party.” By Canon 
Malcolm MacColl. London: Longmans. 1902. 2s. 6d. 


Wecommend this statement of the case for the Education 
Bill unreservedly to those who want to know the truth about it. 
The writer is well known as a Liberal, as a man of very 
high culture and wide experience, who has known intimately 
and conversed without reserve with the leading men in Church 
and State for the last thirty years. No man can be less preju- 
diced against the nonconformists than Canon MacColl ; and 
certainly he cannot be prejudiced in favour of the Bill because 
it emanates from a Conservative Government. Yet he comes 
to the conclusion, after a most fair, most thorough, most acute 
exam ination of the Liberal and nonconformist opposition to 
the Bill, that their position is untenable. He is not altogether 
satisfied with the Bill, as are not we. He would like the State 
to purchase the Denominational school buildings, the proceeds 
of course going to the denominations, to make all schools State 
schools, the State alone being responsible for secular education ; 
religious education in these schools being entrusted to the 
different religious communions respectively. But, though not 
working out his own ideal, Canon MacColl thinks the Bill a 
distinct advance and for the public good. It must be mentioned, 
however, as indeed he himself points out, that this vindication 
of the Bill was written before Colonel Kenyon-Slaney and his 
precious proposal was heard of. 


THE DECEMBER REVIEWS. 


Dislike of all things German seems to have led the editor 
of the “National Review” into becoming the mouthpiece 
of some peculiarly malevolent gossip concerning the Kaiser. 
The Emperor is said to have indulged on board an 
American yacht in vulgar abuse of England in general 
and of King Edward in particular. Such _ third-hand 
evidence would we should have imagined, have been too 
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paltry for the columns even of journals which find their 
pieces de résistance in so-called society scandals, Its re- 
production in the pages of so reputable a magazine as the 
“ National” will have the effect of seriously discounting much 
of the weight which might otherwise attach to its utterances on 
German ambition. Its article this month on German naval 
policy—by way of balancing matters perhaps --is comparatively 
moderate, though wholly pessimistic from the British point of 
view. Germany, it seems, is biding her time. She reckons ° 
on the unsteadiness of democracy and the writer fears that 
there may be some risk of the British fleet being reduced 
through the impatience of the people at the burdens of 
Impenial defence. “ The refusal of our Colonies at the Colonial 
Conference to contribute any but infinitesimal sums to the 
navy shows that the supreme duty of self-preservation is im- 
perfectly understood by a great part of the race.” The point 
is strikingly illustrated by Mr. Archibald Hurd’s article in the 
“Nineteenth Century” on America’s bid for naval supremacy. 
The United States, according to the figures given by Mr. Hurd, 
are busy building ships for which they cannot find the men. 
“Public opinion has demanded the men-of-war, the ships of 
steel, but has been oblivious till recently to the fact that a big 
navy requires also trained men of flesh and blood.” The 
American people are unwilling to withdraw a large body of 
men from remunerative employment and to throw the heavy 
cost of their maintenance on the country in order to increase 
the force under arms in either the army or the navy. The 
United States with its rapidly growing navy had in 1900 a 
personnel of 23,000 against Italy’s 25,000 and England’s 
114,000. Small wonder that Mr. Moody, the Secretary of the 
Navy, said recently that the situation was acute and would 
become desperate unless some action was taken by Congress. 
Nor is this the only direction in which the United States have 
to regard the future with some misgiving. Another article in 
the “‘ Nineteenth Century ” by Mr. J. Weston makes the startling 
announcement that the population of the United States is 
becoming a serious problem not because of its growth but 
because it grows only with the aid of the foreigner. Immigra- 
tion is decreasing and the number of children born of American 
parents is below the average. ‘‘ Not even in France is the 
problem so serious as it is in the United States. History may 
be searched in vain to find a parallel for a country dependent 
on foreigners for its vital strength.” Out of the 76,000,000 
described in the last census as Americans 10,460,850 were 
foreigners and 13,600,000 were born of foreign parents, and if 
various other deductions are made only half the population of 
the United States can be regarded as American in the true 
sense of the term. 

Mr. Weston says that Canadian migration to the Republic 
has almost ceased ; the Americans are now invading Canada, 
but the idea that they will thus advance any schemes of an- 
nexation they may entertain he describes as absurd. On this 
subject Mr. Beach Thomas in the “ Monthly Review” and Mr. 
Hurd in the “Fortnightly ” must both be studied. Mr. 
Thomas is concerned with the ignorance which prevails in 
England as to the Dominion; Mr. Hurd explains the propor- 
tions to which the invasion of Canada by the Americans has 
attained. “The newcomers from America and Eurape may 
make good enough Canadians” says Mr. Hurd, “ but will they 
become loyal subjects of the British Empire?” Anxiety lest 
this ‘most promising daughter land of the Mother Country” 
should pass wholly into alien hands, is_ reflected on 
other grounds in the “Monthly Review” article. Quite 
the most significant and unwelcome fact to which Mr. 
Thomas bears witness is that American ideas, if not 
America, are taking Canada captive. ‘“It is no small 
achievement, that the press has been entirely captured. 
It has been done merely in the way of business, but so 
effectively that in the last ten years English magazines have 
been practically banished.” The extent to which the control 
of the Dominion press by America has been carried is respon- 
sible for misunderstandings and irritations which may account 
for an “ uncomfortably large deficiency” in “the goodwill of 
Empire” ; the continual absorption of the American philosophy 
of life cannot but produce, for good or evil, a cumulative effect. 
The day is no doubt far distant when the Canadians however 
Americanised will come to the conclusion that their best 
interests would be served by joining the Republic, but it is clear 
that no opportunity for strengthening the bonds between Great 
Britain and Canada should go unutilised. For this reason it is 
a matter of regret that the Government have not seen their way 
to please Canada by admitting colonial corn free of duty and 
so making a return however slight for the preference given to 
British goods in Canadian markets. It is unfortunate that 
Englishmen are so slow to seize an economic occasion. Why 
must they be either fanatical free-traders or bigoted protec- 
tionists? Here in the “ National” is Mr. Ernest Williams 
advocating protection for agriculture and warning us that we 
should not admit colonial corn free any more than foreign. To 
exempt colonial corn would be, he says, to make the final ruin 
of English agriculture the price of Imperial unity. If the com- 
mercial union of the Empire is to wait till we have restored 
agricultural prosperity in England it will, we fear, have to be 
postponed indefinitely. 
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Among many good things in “ Blackwood’s”, including an 
excellent article on “ The Age of Ruin”; based on the second 
volume of Mr. Lang’s History of Scotland, the best is a staff 
officer’s account of “ Campaigning with Kitchener” in the 
Sudan. We see Lord Kitchener as the living providence of 
the army just as Napoleon was of the grande armée, “ only the 
latter perished of cold and hunger and the army of the 
Sudan thrived on heat and thirst”. No more intimate account 
of Lord Kitchener has ever been published. The fact that the 
staff officer was in close touch with him throughout the cam- 
paign might add a new terror to a commander's existence if the 
practice of publishing notes concerning things at headquarters 
became general. Admirably as Lord Kitchener keeps his own 
counsel, the writer learned much that shed light on the methods 
of his chief. Perhaps the most illuminative touch is that as to 
the fears of the army that Mahmud might turn tail at the last 
moment. “He won’trun away”, said Lord Kitchener, in effect, 
“they dare not face their women if they did”. Much of Lord 
Kitchener’s success is attributed to “his wise choice of the 
tools he used—they really were tools rather than men ; and no 
finer body of young fellows ever wore sword than those 
splendid officers who worked and slaved for him, day after day, 
in those God-forsaken sand-swept wastes. But no one knows, 
no one perhaps will ever fully know, the extent to which K. 
was implored, beseeched, cajoled by the highest in the land to 
employ A. or B. or C. on his staff or anywhere. K. was 
adamant to such requests. I remember one case of a really 
first-rate officer, who came out armed with a letter from a very 
illustrious personage, almost amounting to a command, that 
the officer should be employed. The letter was duly delivered : 
whether it was answered or not I cannot say, but K. chose his 
own men and not other people’s, and the officer in question, 
after kicking his heels in Cairo for several weeks, returned to 
London without hearing a word about employment. This 
happened in hundreds of cases. K. was not then the power he 
is now, and his implacable disregard of the pets of society 
argues a strength of character which has always seemed to me 
one of the greatest proofs of his fearless independence ”. 

Two articles on English public schools one in the “ Fort- 
nightly” by Baron Pierre de Coubertin, the other in the 
“Nineteenth Century” by Sir Oliver Lodge present a curious 
contrast. Baron de Coubertin asks “Are the public schools a 
failure?” and answers by implication with an emphatic No; 
but Sir Oliver Lodge would apparently answer with an equally 
emphatic Yes. He objects to the title given to his article 
“Our Public Schools as a Public Peril”, but as he says that 
the English school is responsible for the ignorance which Mr. 
Benson has exposed in his book on “ The Schoolmaster” and 
is consequently obstructing the progress of the nation, the 
description seems to fit it exactly. Baron de Coubertin, on the 
other hand, is convinced that the British boy owes his superiority 
over the French boy to his school, and concludes that victory 
in South Africa was the result of the principle of patience and 
perseverance inculcated by Arnold. He thinks we shall make 
a mistake if we throw over our present system, to put science 
in its place and change the centre of gravity in English educa- 
tion by copying Germany and France. What he asks, can the 
nation ‘‘ want more than an instrument of progress which has 
given such proofs of excellence ” ? 

Mr. Churton Collins in an article on Shakespearian 
paradoxes in the “ National” enters a noteworthy protest against 
the growing presumption that Shakespeare’s plays were the 
work of other hands. If the process is not arrested, Shake- 
speare will become almost as mythical as Homer. 

The Christmas number of the “Connoisseur” contains 
articles on many artistic topics which should attract attention. 
We may mention “ The King’s Gems and Jewels at Windsor ” 
“The Craft Masonic Jewels” “ The New King’s Head Postage 
Stamps” ; and what promises to be a most attractive series of 
articles by Miss Delia Angela Hart on “ Tapestry” a subject 
on which she writes with authority. The first part of her 
article is splendidly illustrated with reproductions of French 
tapestry with which the series opens. Other noticeable illus- 
trations are the fine portraits in colour from old paintings of 
Anne Boleyn, Queen Elizabeth, and many more. 








GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Aus der Schule geplaudert. Von Freiherr von Schlicht. 
Berlin: Freund und Jeckel. 1902. M. 2. 

Baron von Schlicht’s “ Militarische Humoresken” have had 
great popularity in Germany, and we are led to ask in 
reading them why we have nothing like them in England. 
We are familiar enough with stories of military life such 
as Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s, or with the feminine view of the 
soldiers’ surroundings as presented by Mrs. John Strange 
Winter ; and the military man as a fascinating and demigod kind 
of hero in the pages of Ouida. But these chats out of school— 
the military school with which all ranks of men in Germany are 
as well acquainted as with ordinary school life—are of a quite 
different type from the military literature with which the non- 
military reader in England has any acquaintance. They are 





not stories with any love interest or plot ; but descriptions. 
of the ordinary incidents of the experiences of officer and 
soldier in the barrack-room, the exercise-ground and life 
in camp at the manceuvres. The German public love this 
kind of sketch and the only reason why we must suppose 
the British public is not interested in this genre :s that it 
has not the familiar acquaintance with the military mill that 
the German citizen possesses. Yet they are very interesting 
as told with simple but skilful directness, and an eye to the 
humorous side of the German soldier’s military experiences, 
by Baron von Schlicht. The chief difficulty in reading them 
is that, as might be expected, they are a bit slangy. We get’ 
very interesting and amusing accounts of the processes by 
which the raw recruit is turned into the highly disciplined 
soldier ; the troubles which come to the officers from their 
dealings not only with the men but in their relations with each 
other ; their jealousies, their criticisms of each other’s pro-. 
fessional skill ; and their blunders. It is some consolation to 
find that under this last head we are given many examples of 
that falling into the “Sausage Kettle” which, with German 
love of metaphcr, is the slang for the making of ghastly 
military mistakes which call down upon officers the censure of 
their superiors. It is consoling because English people often: 
seem to be under the impression that in the German army no: 
such blunders are made or such ignorance displayed as are 
found in the British army. Many an English officer we 
are sure would laugh heartily over the account in “ Aus dem. 
Manover-Tagebuche eines Lieutenants” of the differences of 
opinion on the defence of a wood, each superior reprimand- 
ing his inferior officer, and that superior in turn being repri- 
manded by his, until nobody has any opinion at all but the ipse 
dixit of the highest officer who happens to be on the spot. Then 
there is the story of the general of division who led his com- 
mand at the manceuvres into the very jaws of the enemy and was 
surrounded because he got impatient at waiting to be attacked, 
and thought he would out-manceuvre them : and there are many 
other instances. In the sketch entitled “ Der Kommiss-Pekoe”, 
a phrase formed on the analogy of Kommiss-Brot the store 
bread—brown Tommy—we get a most amusing description of 
the domestic economy of the frugal, and not too wealthy, 
German officer's household. It is one of the social necessities 
of the captain’s position that he must at times entertain his 
colonel and the circle of his military friends ; and his reward is. 
to have his entertainment described behind his back as the 
Kommiss-Pekoe—the ‘ Store-tea” while he and his lady 
plume themselves on having avoided the Kommiss-Pekoe and 
done the thing very handsomely-—and very cheaply. There 
are fourteen of these sketches which need not be specially 
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named ; but they: all deal sympathetically, 'though ironically 
and satirically, with the various sides of professional military 
life ; and they are all very readable. The general impression 
produced by them is that the German officer is hardworking, 
conscientious, and not too brilliant intellectually, devoted to his 
profession, in which he encounters much that is disagreeable, 
that he suffers from tedium and monotony, and that his reward 
for it all is “more kicks than ha’pence”. In short that he is 
not the piece of scientific machinery we are apt to picture him 
as being: and yet that this is nothing to his discredit. 


Bande! ! ein humoristischer Roman. Von Hans Land. 
Berlin: S. Fischer. Verlag, 1902. 3m. sopf. 

During the last few years Hans Land, the pseudonym of Herr 
Hugo Landsberger, has been a somewhat copious contributor 
to the lighter literature of Germany, and some of his writings 
have attained the popularity of many editions. “ Bande” is 
the latest of his books. He explicitly calls it “ein humoris- 
tischer Roman”, and it was perhaps as well; otherwise the 
reader might not have guessed it for himself. Although con- 
sisting of only 312 pages of large type the book is much too 
long for the extremely thin story ; it drags in the most tiresome 
fashion—a fatal defect when a book boldly proclaims itself as 
humorous, It turns for the most part on the plagues which 
visit Christoph Adolf Peters, the director of the gymnasium 
in Kleiningen, through the number twenty-five. He finds this 
number of mistakes in the exercises of a pupil ; immediately 
afterwards he discovers twenty-five Reichsmark in his purse ; 
an account for the like sum is sent to him by his shoemaker ; 
and so the figure haunts him much as the rhyme of the “ buff 
trip slip” haunted Mark Twain. One day at home he absent- 
mindedly remarks that on the first of January he will have 
completed twenty-five years as director of the gymnasium in 
Kleiningen ; and out of this comes the culminating plague,— 
preparations, unknown to him, for the celebration of the event 
devised by a committee, each member of which has his or her 
own axe to grind. Dr. Albert Kestner, one of the director’s sub- 
ordinates, whose gaucherie supplies most of the comic element, 
such as it is, has prepared a brochure comparing Ovid and 
Heine, and considers its publication would be a fitting method 
of celebrating his superior’s semi-jubilee. This proposal is met 
by a counter-move on the part of the Schulrat who, having 
been forbidden to eat meat, becomes a fierce vegetarian and is 
consequently of opinion that a little work proclaiming the 
supreme virtues of vegetarianism would be the most excellent 
way of signalising the director’s twenty-five years’ service. 
Each of the others has his or her own pet proposal ; and from 
these and Peter’s dismay when they are disclosed such humour 
as there is is derived. That is the whole story. There are 
occasional clever asides, but as a whole the book is poor. 


Die dret Getreuen: Roman. Von Gustav Frenssen. 
G. Grote’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1902. M. 5. 
Among the more cultured classes in Germany who have any 
special interest in the present-day literature of their country, 
Gustav Frenssen is becoming familiar as a writer of rare excel- 
lence. Some of his previous books have deservedly been very 
successful, and the like may be predicted for “Die drei 
Getreuen ”, one of the finest German stories we have read for a 
jong time. It is a genuine pleasure to find a modern German 
writer possessed of a style of such lucidity and crispness. Short, 
clear-cut sentences which do not weary the reader in hunting 
for the verb ; occasional passages of rare beauty and eloquence ; 
the interweaving of several very graceful lyrics ; and a story, 
admirably told—make of “ Die drei Getreuen” a work very 
much above the ordinary level of modern fiction. It reflects 
the more solid phases of German character, and the life- 
history of a small community on the western coast of Holstein, 
its joys and its sorrows, is admirably reproduced. Opening 
at a time of intense excitement for all Germany, three days 
after the battle of Gravelotte, the story tells of “the three 
chums”, as we may translate the title, exhibiting, as boys of 
ten, their martial ardour, and in doing so, their characteristic 
qualities, good and bad; then how their lives developed 
and influenced others. Andrees Strandiger, the owner of 
Strandigerhof, after some intercourse with the great world, loses 
all interest in his ancestral home, and is cajoled into leasing it 
fora number of years to his cousin Franz Strandiger, the second 
of the “ Getreuen”. A hard, avaricious man, Franz Strandiger 
turns off the old labourers on the estate to save wages ; he 
threatens to disperse the villagers ; and is only dissuaded by 
the intervention of Maria Landt, who loves Andrees, but is 
willing in order to save the villagers to marry Franz. Maria is 
just a little too ethereal and good for this world and quite natur- 
ally she leaves it early. Her sister, Ingeborg, is more human ; 
she becomes the wife of Andrees who eventually resumes 
possession of Strandigerhof. The third of the “Getreuen”, 
Heim Heiderieter, gifted in some degree with the artistic family 
temperament—which in Heim runs into authorship, and the 
pursuit, in desultory fashion, of the study of local antiquities— 
is a very attractive figure, although we doubt whether he quite 
deserved the good fortune of winning Eva Balt, a charmingly 
drawn woman. The interest in the fortunes of the different 
characters, and the actuality of the story, are emphasised by 
the incident of the visit to Bismarck at Friedrichsruh. 


Berlin : 





Deutsche Rundschau., Dec. 1902. 


A special feature in the December number of this Review 
is the collection of advertisements, by the best known 
firms of German publishers, of their Christmas produc- 
tions. The article by Oscar Israel on Rudolf Virchow is a 
detailed study of that distinguished man’s work and to English- 
men will appeal the most of several interesting sketches of 
other Germans ; for example that of Adolf Frey on “ Arnold 
Bocklin’s Personality” and the memorial article by Rudolf 
Gucken celebrating the hundredth year from the birth of the 
philosopher Adolf Treudelenburg. But there must be noticed 
in particular the article by Marie von Bunsen of that brilliant 
Englishwoman Mary Delany whom Edmund Burke and Horace 
Walpole described as the foremost woman of her time: and 
the review “Eine neue Napoleon-Biographie” of Mr. John 
Holland Rose’s Life of Napoleon I. recently published, in the 
course of which a comparison is made between this work and 
Lord Rosebery’s ‘“‘ Napoleon : Last Phase” especially as to 
their respective views of the party questions which arose out 
of the treatment of Napoleon by the British : Lord Rosebery 
having made it an occasion for an attack on the Tories. The 
reviewer besides brings out many interesting comparisons 
between the ways of looking at things of Frenchmen and 
Englishmen. 


Nattonaloekonomte. 


We have received the Catalogue of the books on law and 
politics published by Herr Alfred Lorentz at Leipzig. There is 
an interesting collection of writings relating to the French 
Revolution. 


For This Week’s Books see page 718. 





OYAL SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of 
CRUELTY to ANIMALS, 


MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS obtained by the Society’s officers 


during the month ending November 20, 1902 :— 










Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state ....csssesssseeees 313 
Beating horses, cattle; GOSS auc meer aleleleeistele sie cietareialse iets cisaiceins 144 
Starving horses and cattle by withholding food............+2e00 8 
Overloading and overcrowding horses, donkeys, &c. ..-+sseeeees 22 
Travelling horses (unharnessed) and cattle when lame ........-- 24 
Conveying cattle, sheep, &c., improperly ......... oan ooo 4 
Overstocking (COWS sls ae nites ttelsteoeteles Prictsiees tkieremiers 7 
Wild birds—offences during close season.. 9 
Owners causing in above ........+sseee- Jateonbadios 1096 
Infringing Law relating to Knackers ..........sceescesreee jie 2 
*729 

During 1902 up to last return ......0...0000000+6,769 


Total for present-year .goie edie Sects « cle aie seine sinis 9,408 
* Thirty-two offenders were committed to prison (full costs being paid by the 
Society), 697 offenders paid pecuniary penalties. (Penalties not received by the 
Society. Moieties of penalties not accepted) Police cases, assisted by the Saciety 
without personal attendance of its officers, not included. 
8,033 total convictions during 1901. 


The above return is published (1) To inform the public of the nature and extent 
of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the Society in England and Wales; 
(2) to show the Society’s efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory law ; (3) to 
prompt the police and constabulary to apply the statutes in similar offences ; and 
(4) to make the law known and respected, and to warn cruelly disposed persons 
against breaking it. Officers are not permitted to lay information except as directed 
by the Secretary on written evidence. Besides day duty, relays of officers watch 
all-night traffic of London. 


ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS ARE NOT ACTED ON, BUT ARE 
PUT INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. Correspondents are assured 
that their names will not be given up when letters are marked ‘* Private,” but full 
particulars respecting dates, places, names, and conduct, are absolutely essential, 
and letters should be posted to, or a call be made promptly at the office. 

Cheques and post orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom all 
letters should be addressed. The Society is greatly in NEED OF FUNDS. 


ros Jermyn Street, London. JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


P.S,—AIll the statutes made for the protection of animals have been enacted by 
influence of the Society and enforced byits operation. It is an educational and 
punitive agency. It disseminates in schools and among persons having the care 
of dumb animals upwards of 100 different kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, 
and small books, all of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of domestic 
animals and the duty and profitableness of kindness to them. By its officers, who 
are engaged in all parts of England, it cautions or punishes persons guilty of 
offences. Thus, while its primary object is the protection of creatures which 
minister to man’s wants, in no small degree it seeks to elevate human nature. 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars should apply 
to booksellers, for the monthly illustrated journals, ‘‘ The Animal World,” price 2d., 
and ‘‘ The Band of Mercy,” price 4d., published at 9 Paternoster Row. The 
Annual Report, price 1s. 3d. to non-members. Books, pamphlets, leaflets, and 
other literature issued by the Society, a catalogue of which may be had gratis. 
Monthly Returns of Convictions and cautionary placards will be sent gratis to 
applicants who offer to distribute them usefully on application to the Secretary. 








EECHMONT, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—The Rev. 


C. D. L. BODE has just removed his PREPARATORY SCHOOL from 
Yarlet Hall, near Stafford to Beechmont, near Sevenoaks. Prospectus on 
application. 





THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF 
SHORTHAND and JOURNALISM 


For the preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as 


PRIVATE SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND WRITERS & JOURNALISTS. 
Principal, OrrverR McEwan. , 


**The greatest living authority on shorthand.”—Lioyd’s News, 
Address; 22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 
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Imitations are NOT “just as good.” 


‘DUNIOP TYRES‘ 


to be genuine must be made by our new patent 
process, and must 
bear the trade mark (Dunlop’s 


head) on tube and cover. 


50s. per pair; 


of all cycle agents. 
Trade Mark. 


Guaranteed. 


Unequalled for CARRIACES or MOTORS. 


Write for Booklet-— 
DUNLOP TYRE CO., LTD., Aston, Birmingham. 








BIRKBECK BANK. 
drawn below £100. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
Telegraphic Addess: ‘* BirkBEcK, LONDON.” 
& BLUE 


ESTABLISHED I85I, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
oO CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
i on the minimum monthly balances, when not 
a Y DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 
2 oO on Deposits, repayable on demand. 
STOCKS AND SHARES, 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 
DRINK THE 
Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 
in making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary Coffee. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(NEARLY OpposirE Bonp STREET). 


INVENTORS OF THE 


ss Sans-Plis ” SHIRT. 


Prices from 7s. 6d. 

The ‘‘Sans-Puiis” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian 
and Colonial wear. Being entirely tree trom gathers, it is cooler, 
much stronger, and will bear the Indian mode of washing better 
than any Shirt in use. 

A single Shirt, or other article, made to easuve, and accurate 
patterns preserv: ed to ensure correctness in the execution of future 
orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
“BRERCHES CUT.” 


ORIENT-PAGIFIG LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
Managers {| ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } renehares Avenue, London. 
For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. Ww. 
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By Royal Warrant to 


His Majesty the King. 


se 
“White Label’ 


. | WHISKY. 


The World’s Desire. 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE mos wonderful and" vatuable remedy 


ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known or Coughs, 
CH LORODYRNE Petes Consumption, Bronchitis, 
HLORODYNE sete checks and arrests those too 
ie nares diseases ; Diphtheria, Fever, 
CHLORODYNE ooh Tike a erty in Diarrhoea, and is 
the only specific in Cholera and Dysen- 
tery, effectually cuts short all attacks of 
CHLORODYN Epilepsy, Hysteria, Paipitation, and 
Spasms. 
is the only palliative in Neuralgia, 
CHLORODYRE Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Tooth- 
ache, Meningitis, &c. 
CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 
Caution.—‘‘ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. CoLtis 
BRowNE was undoubtedly the inventor of CHLoRODyN», that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See Times, 13 July, 1864. 
Sold in bottles at 1s. rdd., 2s. pil) 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine 


without the words ‘Dr. J. Cottis BRowNE’s CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SoL= MANUFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London, 





@uLY GENUINE 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


Breakfast and 
Supper. 


Boiling Water 
or Milk. 


per d1b. Tin. 


per 4 Mb. Tin. 


LAMBERT & BUTLER Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland,) Limited. 
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od. 


“The Pilot 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, 
AND LEARNING. 


Edited by D. C. LATHBURY. 





The Publication of “The 
Pilot” is resumed to-day, 


Saturday, Dec. Oth. 





Offices: 2 EXETER STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GINN & COMPANY, 


9 ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


SCHOOL OF THE Woops. 


JUST PUBLISHED. By the Author of 


BEASTS OF THE FIELD 4x» FOWLS OF THE AIR. 


Each 7s. 6d. 
Descriptions of Animal Life by WM. J. LONG. 
Lavishly Illustrated by CHas. CorpELAND. 














Extracts from Reviews of ‘‘ School of the Woods ” just received :— 


‘No reservation is necessary in the praise bestowed upon this delightful work. 
ses... Would that the incidents of most novels were half as engrossing.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
‘The author views the forest people as creatures rational with a human form of 
reason ; and this discernment, followed up as it is with sincerity and sanity, makes 
the book one of unusual charm.”—S?t. ¥amzes’s Gazette. 


Send for List of Gift and Prize Books. 


GINN & CO., 9 St. Martin’s Street, W.C. 





Two Charming Xmas Presents. 


GAMMER GRETHEL’S FAIRY TALES. 


With 34 Full-page Illustrations by CruikSHANK and others. Cover design in 
colour, Large square 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


‘© Cruikshank’s illustrations are inimitable.”—OzZ¢look. 


THE OMAR KHAYYAM CALENDAR FOR 


1903. Twelve Calendar Cards (10 in. by 6 in.), with coloured decorative 
Illustrations by Blanche McManus, and a verse of the ‘‘ Rubaiyat ” on each 
card. 2s. 6d. net. 
“Miss McManus’s drawings are more in the spirit of the poem than any other 
o that I know of with the exception of Mr. Gilbert James’s.”—Spheve. 











London: ALEX. MORING, 298 Regent Street, W. 





Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 538 pp. PuBLisHED 1902. 
FOURTH EDITION (Fourth Thousand). Carefully revised throughout. 


THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY 


(Compiled from various sources). 
By Major W. H. TURTON, D.S.O., R.E. 
' Price 3s. 6d. Of all Booksellers. 
London: .JARROLD and SONS, 10 and 11 Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
Ruskin on Pictures : a Collection of Criticisms by John Ruskin not 


heretofore Reprinted. (Vol. I.) George Allen. 7s. 6d. net. 
Millet (Romain Rolland). Duckworth. 2s. net. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Hugh Price Hughes as We Knew Him (By the Dean of Westminster 
and others). Horace Marshall. Is. 
Queen Victoria (Sidney Lee). Smith, Elder. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Little Mother Meg (Ethel Turner), 3s. 6@.; Bunny (B. A. Clarke). 
Ward, Lock. 

The Boy’s Iliad (Walter C. Perry). Macmillan. 6s. 

The Quest of Happiness (Newell Dwight Hillis) ; Dog Town (Mabel 
Osgood Wright). New York: The Macmillan Company ; 
London: Macmillan. 6s. net each. 

The Story of the Bold Pécopin (Victor Hugo). Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. 


FICTION. 

Reflections of Ambrosine (Elinor Glyn). Duckworth. 6s. 

Hidden Manna (A. J. Dawson). Heinemann. 6s. 

L’Oiseleur (Par Béatrice Harraden), 5fr.; Un Mariage Chic (Par 
““Gyp”), 3fr.50; Les Petits Poussargues (Par; Francois 
Deschamps), .3f%.50 ; Jouets du Destin (Par D. Longard de 
Longgarde), 5fr.; Les Défauts Horribles (Par ‘‘ Trim’), Ifr. 50. 
Paris et Londres: Librairie Hachette et Cie. 

Leslie Farquhar (Rosalie Masson), 6s.; The Inn of the Silver Moon 
(Herman Knickerbocker Vieié), 25. 6d. net. Murray. 

Judith (‘* Monowai’’) ; Nicholas Mosley, Loyalist (E. F. Letts and 
IME S..Wetts). Dranews Osseaeh, 

The Manor Inn (G. H. R. Dabbs). Horace Cox. Is. 

Rudiments (Florence Galbraith). Drane. 6s. 

Roger Drake (Henry K. Webster), 6s.; Stories of California (Ella M. 
Sexton), 4s. 6a. net. New York: The Macmillan Company ; 
London: Macmillan. 

Transplanted (Nicholas P. Murphy). 35. 6d. 

HIsTORY AND ARCHEOLOGY, 

Three Years’ War (Christiaan Rudolf De Wet). Constable. 10s. 6d. 

My Reminiscences of the Anglo-Boer War (General Ben Viljoen). 
Hood, Douglas and Howard. 6s. 

The Arab Conquest of Egypt and the Last Thirty Years of the Roman 
Dominion (Alfred J. Butler). Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 
16s. net. 

The Seven Tablets of Creation, or the Babylonian and Assyrian 
Legends concerning the Creation of the World and of Mankind 


Ios. 6a, 


Long. 


(Edited by L. W. King. Vol. I. : Engli-h Translations. 18s. 
net. Vol. II. : Supplementary Texts. 155. net). Luzac and Co. 
A History of Siena (Langton Douglas). Murray. 25s. net. 
REPRINTS. 
Westward Ho! (Charles Kingsley. ‘‘Temple Classics for Young: 
Peoplerime2V.Ols.)) me OCHtmmnS SEme te 


Two on a Tower (Thomas Hardy). Macmillan. 35. 6a. 


Amoretti (Edmund Spenser. ‘The York Library”). Brimley 
Johnson. 2s. 6d. net. 

The French Revolution (Thomas Carlyle. Edited J. H. Rose. 
Bivols,) ae belle2tsomets 


““New Century Library’ :—Westward Ho! (Charles Kingsley). ;. 
Jane Eyre (Charlotte Bronté). Nelson. 2s. net each. 

The Natural History of Selborne (Gilbert White). Cassell. 6s. 

“The Little Library ” :—The Ingoldsby Legends (2 vols.). Methuen. 
35. net. 

TRAVEL. 

Across Coveted Lands, or a Journey from Flushing to Calcutta, Over- 
land (A. H. Savage-Landor. 2 vols.). Macmillan. 30s. net. 

*¢ Historic Highways of America’’:—Indian Thoro’fares (Archer 
Butler Hulbert). Cleveland, Ohio: Clark. $2 net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Affairs of West Africa (Edmund D. Morel). Heinemann. 125. net. 
Agricultural Industry and Education in Hungary (Compiled by T. S. 


Dymond). Chelmsford : County Technical Laboratories. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy, The (Lord Penzance). Sampson 
Low. 55. net. 


Battle with the Slum (Jacob A. Riis)} New York: The Macmillan 
Company ; London: Macmillan. 8s. 6a. net. 

Boers and the War, The, from the Impartial Foreigners’ Point of 
View (By S. N. D.). Simpkin, Marshall. 2s. 

Dove Dale Revisited, with other Holiday Sketches (By The Amateur 
Angler). Sampson Low. 2s. 6d. net. 

Essays Historical and Literary (John Fiske. 2 vols.) 
The Macmillan Company ; London: Macmillan, 


New York: 
T75. cel. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER: — The Windsor 
Magazine, Is.; The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1s.; The Empire: 
Review, Is.;  Macmillan’s Magazine, 1s.; Temple Bar, 15.3 
Century Illustrated, 1s. 4¢.; S. Nicholas, 1s,; United Service 
Magazine, 2s.; Deutsche Rundschau; The Nineteenth Century, 
2s. 6d.; The Magazine of Art, 1s.; Munsey’s Magazine, Is.; 
The English Illustrated, 1s.; Harper’s Magazine, Is.; Revue des 
Deux Mondes, 3fr.; La Revue (Azcéenne ‘* Revue des Revues’’), 
1fr.30 ; Mercure de France, 2fr.25; La Revue de Paris, 2fr.50 ; 
The School World, 6¢.; The Sunday Magazine, 6¢.; Bundy in 
the Greenwood (Christmas Number of the Sunday Magazine), 
6d.; Good Words, 6a.; Good Words (Imperial Number), 62.; 
The Antiquary, 6d.; The Genealogical Magazine, 1s.; The 
New Liberal Review, 15.; The Geographical Journal, 25.3 
L’Humanité Nouvelle, 2fr. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 


Sent gratis and post free to any address 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 














30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





THOROUGH-BRED 
MONGREL. 


BY 


TOWNESEND, F.R.C.S. 


3s. 6d. 


STEPHEN 





YORKSHIRE GAZETTE Says :-— 
* Without doubt one of the most highly 





entertaining contributions to modern 
literature.”’ 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO. 





Ert and Book Company. 
ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S CHROMOS. 


LARGEST AND BEST SELECTION OF RARE SUBJECTS. 
NATIVITY PICTURES AFTER OLD MASTERS. 


s Free Telegrams—“‘ Hizrarcuy, Lonpon.” 
22 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. Telephone—1286 CENTRAL. 








JUST PUBLISHED. Large 8vo. buckram, 15s. net. 


TWO AFRICAN TRIPS: 


With Notes and Suggestions on Big Game Preservation 
in Africa. 


By EDWARD NORTH BUXTON, 


Author of ‘Short Stalks,” &c. 
With 80 Page Illustrations and a Map. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13 & 14 Long Acre, W.C. 
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KELMSCOTT PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, December 10, an important and extensive 
SERIES of the famous PUBLICATIONS of the KELMSCOTT PRESS. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





VALUABLE ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, December 11, 1902, and Following Day, at1 o'clock 
precisely, valuable ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, and DRAWINGS, principally 
of the English School, framed and in the portfolio—Fine Mezzotint and Stipple 
Portraits, after Sir J. Reynolds, G. Romney, Gainsborough, J. Downman, Sir T. 
Lawrence, J. R. Smith, and others, including Brilliant Proofs of the ‘‘ Daughters of 
Sir Thomas Frankland,” by W. Ward, after J. Hoppner, Caroline de Litchfield and 
Miss Crockett, by J. Dean, after the same, &c.—Fancy Subjects, by and after G. 
Morland, F. Wheatley, F.'B artolozzi, J. Hoppner, V. Green, R. Cosway, A. Kauff- 
man, and others, some finely printed in colours—Etchings and Engravings, by Rem- 
brandt, A. Diirer, and other old masters—Plates from F. M. W. Turner’s Liber 
Studiorum—and a few Drawings, &c. including a Collection of Original Sketches 
by G. Romney. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


HODGSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate 
or other purposes. 


AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LoNvoN. Codes: UNicopE andA BC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING "PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
Supplementary List, DECEMBER (No. 331), just ready. 
MANY NEW PURCHASES. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, and List of French Novels, 
Classics, &c. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Gis BOOKS at 3d. to od. in the Shilling Dis- 


count. Just issued and sent post free on application a Catalogue of Books, 
from the published prices of which the above discouut is allowed by 
GILBERT & spe bee ae MoorGatTE watun Lonpon, E.C. 






CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Booksellers, 
announce that they have removed from 143 Oxford 
Street, to much larger premises at 153 Oxford Street 
(five doors nearer to Oxford Circus, on the same side 
of the street), and the greatly increased space at their 
command will enable them to keep the largest stock of 
current literature in London. 


UST PUBLISHED,:a CATALOGUE of the BEST 


NEW BOOKS offered at a discount of 25 per Cent., except on those published 
at net prices. A copy sent post free on application. 
Orders for Books received by the morning post are executed the same day. 


TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Limited, 
153 OXFORD STREET, and 68 SLOANE STREET, Lonpon,. 


O BOOK-BUYERS AND LIBRARIANS OF 

FREE LIBRARIES.—The December Catalogue of Valuable Second-hand 

Works and New Remainders offered at Prices greatly reduced is now ready, and 

will be sent post free upon application to W. H. Smitu & Son, Library Depart- 
ment, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


FIO 
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TRAINS DE LUXE. 


CALAIS TO THE THE RIVIERA. 
DIRECT WITHOUT CHANGE. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR COMPANY, 
zo Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 






















CALAIS—MEDITERRANEAN EXPRESS.?+ 


Sleeping and Restaurant Cars only. 


ST iad 
















London ......|d. 9 oa.m. Fares from London. 

79 | Dover..... Opa |eheee. SE a Retum Luxe 
103 | Calais....-.../d. z 5p.m. - (available 45| Supple- 
287 | Paris-Nord ..|a. 4 35 ,, Single. days) can be| ment 

Do. old. 5 5 55 prolonged. 

290 | Paris-Lyon ..|d. 6 o ,, 

826 | Marseilles..../a. 5 25a.m.] 46 13 11 410 11 6} £43 10 o 
047 | Cannes’..-..,/a. 8 27 ,, | 47,22 2 Gir a7 Si) 64 ees 
G66 | Nice .....00./a. 9:'O 5, | 47-24 0 | Si2 1-7 | 44 2.5 
969 | Beaulieu ....la. 9 20 ,, | 4714 8 | S12 310] 44 x 3 
976 | Monte Carlo..ja. 9 43 5, | 4715 6 | 412 310] £4 6 9 
980 | Mentone ....ja. 9 57 5, | 4716 5 | At2 5 31 44 6 9 
983 | Vintimille..../a.10 20 ,, | 4717 4 = 4 7 





























+ Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday till January 5. Then 
daily. 

The Calais-Mediterranean Express runs through from Calais to Vinti- 
mille without change of cars. 

Tickets must be taken in advance at the Offices of the International 
Sleeping Car Company, 20 Cockspur Street, S.W. Further particulars 
sent post free on application. 
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To reserve accommodation both 


AY) 








ONTEHE CARLO. 


Riviera Palace Hotel. 


Manager, LUIGI STEINSCHNEIDER. 


**The most beautiful Hotel in the loveliest situation 
in the World.” 


NICE. 


Riviera Palace Hotel. 


Manager, JOSEPH AGID. 


* A Hotel de Luxe in every sense of the word, and 
situated in Royal Cimiez.” 


| CAIRO. 


Shepheard’s Hotel. 


“* Historic Shepheard’s.” 


Chezireh Palace Hotel. | 


“Ismail Pasha’s gorgeous folly, become hotel.” 
General Manager, CHARLES BAEHLER. 





in Trains and Hotels, for all travel tickets, 


and for further particulars, tariffs, etc., apply— 


/ INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR ad 20 eases Street, S.W. 





APOLLO THEATRE. 


TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8.1s. 


A New Musical Play, 
THE GIRL FROM KAY’S. 


MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.15. 





EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, “OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7-45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, wW. 


EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 1z till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


EVERY SUNDAY, at 3.3 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. HENRY J. Woop. 


Tickets 6d. to 3s. Admission Free. R. Newman, Manager. 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 


TO-DAY, December 6, at 3. 
Conductors—RicHarp Strauss and Henry J. Woop. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Principal Violin—ARTHUR W. PAYNE. Madame TERESA CARRENO 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 








Solo Violin—Herr ZIMMERMANN. 
(unreserved), of ROBERT 


Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s. (reserved); 2s. 6d., and ts. 
Newman, Manager, Queen’s Hall, W. 









The VINOLIA SOAP-WORKS 
are sweet and clean as 
a kitchen, and the SOAP 


best. for the complexion. 
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PUBLIC 
OPINION 


The only paper which contains a précis 
of the world’s press. 


Special Article this week: 


LORD CURZON. 


Price 2d. weekly. 


Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 








‘© There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


THe SHIPWRECKED 
Fishermen and MARINERS’ 
01839.) Me: Royal Benevolent SOCIETY. 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 
Parron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is 
instantly cared for and sent home ; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought 
out and succoured ; the distressed Seafarer, 
of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
URGENTLY NEEDED. 


President, 
Tue Ear, CADOGAN, K.G. 


Secretary, G. E. MAUDE, Esa., 
26 Suffolk St., Pall Mall East, Londoa,S.W. 


VERY 
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LINOTYPE COMPANY. 


New Capital Required for Important Additions. 


N extraordinary general meeting of the Linotype 


Company, Limited, was held at Cannon Street Hotel on Tuesday, for the 
purposes of considering a resolution to increase the capital of the Company. Sir 
Joseph Lawrence, M.P., presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. E. L. Booty) having read the notice calling the meeting, 

The Chairman, in moving the resolution that the capital of the Company be 
increased by 100,000 new preference shares of £5 each, said that the profits of the 
various companies engaged in the manufacture and sale of linotype machines last 
year was £669,195, or 14 per cent. on their combined capital, and that fact in 
itself should, he thought, dispel any nervousness which might be felt by 
the shareholders as to the stability and permanence of the  linotype 
industry. He might say at once that it was not the intention of the board 
to expend at present anything like the amount of new capital for which 
power was sought. It was not proposed to issue more than one-fifth of the half- 
million for some time to come, for the board held the opinion that that sum would 
be quite sufficient to meet all their requirements, But ‘they thought they were 
taking a wise course to get the power to make a larger issue while they were about 
it. It would be understood that a company like theirs could not close its capital 
account any more than a railway could; they must either go forward or back. 
They must move with the times, and it was the intention of the board to make the 
concern even more successful than it had been in the past. The reason why the 
directors were asking for more capital on that occasion was to acquire the business 
and goodwill of one concern, namely, the Monoline Company. They had been 
harassed by that company for a long time past, but the board had never been able 
to'come to an arrangement of a character which they could regard as satisfactory 
to the Linotype Company until the present moment. He regretted to say 
that at the present meeting be could not put the exact terms before the 
shareholders, but he could say that if the terms were carried out they would 
be of advantage to both companies. He hoped and believed that when the 
board communicated the full results at the March meeting they would be such that 
the shareholders would have no hesitation in ratifying them, With regard to that 
company it was not so much the purchase of the patents as the purchase of the 
goodwill, for it possessed about 40 per cent. of the machine business in Australia: 
He had been recently asked if the board proposed to buy everything that was 
brought before them, and his answer to that had been emphatically ‘‘ No.” What 
the directors did was to look into everything with the greatest care, and if they 
found that there was anything in an idea brought to them then they measured its 
limit of money-making capacity and formed their opinions accordingly. He 
thought that he ought to say at once that it was never the intention of the board 
to seek a complete monopoly of the business, for in his opinion the man who 
sought a complete monopoly was a fool. All the Linotype Company had sought; 
and all they wished to maintain, was their premier position in the industry. 
The directors proposed to issue the shares vo vaté to the shareholders, and 
as the amount was small he thought that they had every reason to look forward 
to a good response. With regard to the matter between themselves and the Cana- 
dian Linotype Company the board were about to have a meeting with the represen- 
tatives of that concern, and he hoped that the result would be not war but peace. 
As far as they were concerned they would not allow their patents to be filched from 
them, but there was peace in the air, and he thought it would be unwise for him to 
say anything on that occasion which would prevent an arrangement being arrived 
at. No member of the board had directly or indirectly sold shares for some years 
past. The confidence of the directors in the Company remained unimpaired 
notwithstanding the adverse conditions through which they had had to 
pass, and they looked forward to the future with every satisfaction. It 
was the fate of all successful businesses to be attacked, and they must 
therefore be prepared for adverse criticism, but he asked the shareholders 
not to be carried away by it. Tne Company had always had a certain 
number of disbelievers, but having established their position he thought that they 
had every reason to look forward to better prospects than some people supposed, As 
their rivals had not been able to attack the Company on commercial grounds it had 
become popular to ‘“‘slang” it for over-capitalisation, and, theretore, it might be 
satisfactory for the shareholders to know that on the profits of the past the Company 
could ona 5 per cent. basis have justified a capital of 43,300,000 instead of one of 
42,000,0c0, of which a sum of only £320,000 represented the sum directly paid into 


the Company by the shareholders. Some people held the opinion that the dividends ' 


paid by the Company had been too large, and, perhaps, the board might hold the 
same view now, but at the time when those dividendsjwere being paid the business 
of the Company looked as if it was going to steadily progress, and they did 
not know that they had before them a period of three years’ war, during 
which their trade would suffer so severely owing to the falling off which there 
would be both in the printing trade and the demands from newspapers. He 
was glad to say that at the present time their business was going on by no 
means so badly as it seemed likely that it would a month ago, and during 
the month of November their orders had ‘shown an increase of 35 to 4o per cent, 
Looking to things as they were at present, the board expected to pay on the 
deferred shares in March next a dividend at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum 
while they could, if necessary, take from the carry forward a sum of £20,000, 
which would enable them to pay 5 per ccnt. on those shares. During the period 
under review there had been more cutting of prices than he had known for ten 
years past owing to the small amount of orders going about to which he had 
alluded. Asto an amalgamation of the various Linotype companies, he had been 
in communication with their friends in America and Berlin, with an idea of com- 
bining the Linotype businesses of the world, as it was thought if such a Company 
was formed it would be of great benefit to all concerned, There was a general 
agreement in principle, but he was in the position of desiring to get the best pos- 
sible terms for the shareholders of the Ccmpany. In conclusion the Chairman said 
that there was no doubt that they had got a grand business, and he hoped that the 
shareholders would unanimously approve the proposals of the directors. 

Mr. J. J. Urridge inquired whether the new capital proposed to be issued would 
take precedence of the old preference shares. 

The Chairman replied in the affirmative, and remarked that the shares proposed 
to be issued were preference shares, while those already in existence were 
preferred ordinary stock, and were non-accumulative. The new preference shares 
would be cumulative five per cent. shares, and they would, of course, take 
precedence over the preferred ordinary. In answer to further questions he stated 
that the board were as anxious as anyone to see a good reserve fund. The board 
would take up their proportion of shares, and, even if the shareholders did not fully 
respond, there would be no difficulty in getting rid of the issue. Fj 

Mr. Kensit wished to move as an amendment that a committee should be 
appointed to inquire into the relations between the Company and the Machinery 
Trust, but the Chairman ruled the amendment out of order, and stated that the 
matter had been fully explained at previous meetings. The resolutions were then 


carried with one dissentient. — : 
‘A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the proceedings, 


NILE VALLEY COMPANY. 


Potentialities of the Property. 


GENERAL meeting of the shareholders of the 


A Nile Valley Company, Limited, was held on Thursday, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, E.C,, Mr. R. J. Price, M.P., presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. C. M. Palmer) read the notice calling the meeting. 

The Chairman said the directors had summoned this meeting, and invited there- 
unto not only their own shareholders, but the shareholders of the United African 
Exploration Company, for two or three reasons. ‘In the first place, a meeting com- 
prised only of shareholders of the Nile Valley Company would be an extremely 
small and select one, and, in the second place, as the United African Company was 
by far the largest holder of shares in the Nile Valley Company, its shareholders 
were so much interested in the matter that they thought at any meeting of the 
Nile Valley Company they should be present. But the chief reason, perhaps, for 
calling this meeting was the fact that—although during the past year they had been 
a little, quiet corporation, working in their own way and cultivating no publicity, 
yet certain circumstances connected with them had led to the fact that although 
they had not courted publicity it had more or less come to them—in a case like this, 
where sensational events may possibly occur, it was well that a company which 
had been a private company, and which might from the force of events become 
more or less public, should make public in open meeting the real facts of the 
case, so that there should be no exaggeration either in the direction of optimism 
or pessimism. The circumstances were these. Something more than a year ago 
the United African Exploration Company, then called the West African Agency 
Company, was consulted as to taking, an interest in a mining concession in Egypt. 
As there were historical records of large quantities of gold having been produced 
in Egypt, and objective evidence of it in the shape of large old workings in various 
parts of the country, the Egyptian Government were applied to to grant prospect- 
ing and exploratory concessions, and they did, in fact, so grant concessions over 
a large portion of the country under their control. It was one of these con- 
cessions, a concession consisting of about 3,000 square miles, bordered by the Nile 
on the one side, in which they agreed to take an interest. A little more than a year 
ago they formed a small company—this Nile Valley Company—with 30,000 shares, 
and for a sum of £3,000 in fully-paid shares and a comparatively small cash pay- 
ment the right to prospect was purchased ; so that this little Company with 
430,000 capital did not overload itself by paying an undue purchase price to start 
with. An expedition was sent out, and after some delays a sort of rough survey 
was made, and a considerable number of old workings were discovered. By far the 
largest of these old workings was at a place called Um Garaiart. That is 
a desert place above Assouan, where they are going to open a dam in a 
few days. At Um Garaiart there were signs of enormous old workings, about 800 feet 
long by 60 feet broad and 69 feet deep, which had been excavated by the 
ancients ; and as there were no large mon_ments in the neighbourhood, it was 
evident the stone had not been taken out £0° that purpose. Mr. Wells, who was. 
sent out as mining engineer, and of whom he could not speak too highly, deter- 
mined to concentrate his efforts on that particular working, and for a considerable 
time he sougnt for some indications where to drive a shaft and explore the ground, 
without obtaining any indications from which he could draw any very exact con. 
clusions. Ultimately he proceeded to sink a shaft 6 feet by 3 feet—a prospecting. 
shaft— and he had not sunk very far when he got to the bottom of the old workings. 
At €9 feet he found a leader—a small, thin vein—which was very rich, but of no 
particular siz: ; it was only an indication that what the ancients had dug out the 
stone for was gold. The Chairman then read Mr. Wells’s interesting report of his dis- 
coveries. Mr. Wells sealed up the workings, returned to England, and made his 
report to us, and you can quite imagine that we felt something more than inter- 
ested in the matter, because the possibilities obviously were very great, and the 
probabilities very important,.too, One could conclude from the fact that as he 
went down he found the reef comparatively poor and narrow in the south end, 
where he put down his shaft, that the ancients had had the same experience, and had 
driven north where the great workings were, and where, in all probability, the value 
and size of the reef were going to improve very much from what they were where we 


first sunk our shaft. So, when Mr. Wells came back and reported to us, oun feeling 
was at once that we must provide an expedition on a considerably larger scale. Con- 
sequently a second expedition went out very completely equipped. Widening and 
improving the old shaft, Mr. Wells made his first important discovery this year ; that 
is to say, he discovered specimens shown in the reef which he had not discovered 
before, and he reported only the other day that he found visible gold right in front 
of him, on which, presumably, he is driving at the present moment. The Chairman 
is starting at once for Egypt to settle with the Egyptian Government the question 
of the lease. He said the reef is evidently increasing in size as they go down, and 
although they were subject to all the usual mining chances of failure, he thought 
they had a good deal more than the usual mining chances of success. 
*¢ Tf Um Garaiart is a success—which we hope it will be—I have no doubt that several 
other people will be only too delighted to have a chance of making a similar success 
on their own account, and if people come to us and wish to mine portions of our con- 
cession we shall be glad to see them and happy to make reasonable terms with them. 
On our own account, in all probability, we shall do some further development on: 
other workings, some of which are good-sized, important workings.” 

The proceedings then terminated, and the shareholders inspected the specimens 
of ore obtained from the Company's workings at Um Garaiart. 


RHODESIA EXPLORATION COMPANY. 


An Encouraging Statement. 
Te eighth ordinary general meeting of the Rhodesia 


Exploration and Development Company, Limited, was held on Thursday, t 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., uuder the presidency of Mr. John 
Seear (Chairman of the Company). 

The Secretary (Mr. H. G: Latilla) having read the notice convening the meeting 
and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, stated that [the year under 
review—to June 30 last—had been one of great prosperity for their Company. 
During the year they issued 32,349 shares, making a total issued capital of £174,000. 
These shares realised a premium of £103,088. Out of the last issue of 25,000 offered 
pro rata to the shareholders at £4 10s., 22,000 were taken up, the balance being sold 
on the market at an average price of 46 2s.6d.—a result obtained without under- 
writing. Their reserve fund, which last year stood at £250,000, had been increased 
to £350,000 out of these premiums. The amount standing on the other 
side of the balance-sheet against claims had undergone a great reduction. 
At June 30, 1901, claims stood at £102,791. They had since expended £25,783 on 
them, and had transferred to various companies, receiving shares in exchange, one 
farm and 800 claims, representing a cost to this Company, including development, 
of £82,157, or equal to £100 per claim, leaving the whole of the balance of their 
1,492 claims and farms standing at the low figure of £46,416, or equal to £36 per 
claim, the farms standing at practically #z2. Various shares at cost stood at 
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£417,707, compared, with £237,608 in the last balance-sheet ;{the increase was 


represented partly by claims sold to subsidiary companies for shares and partly 
by purchases. The item of ‘sundry debtors—open accounts,” 426,415, was 
chiefly for agency fees and various disbursements on account of companies located 
in this Company’s Bulawayo office, and ‘‘subsidiary companies,” 440,549, 
showed a considerable reduction from last year. The latter item was in respect of 
cash advanced for development work which had been undertaken by their various 
companies, and for which in due course this Company would receive either shares 
or cash. Loans and cash amounted to £94,964, an increase on last year of nearly 
£36,000. Dealing with the profit and loss account, he stated that the expenses in 
London were rather higher, but taking into account the constantly-increasing busi- 
ness of the Company the expenses were very moderate. The Bulawayo expen- 
diture amounted to £20,881, or an advance over that of last year of £5,000, 
owing to a full year’s expenditure necessitated by the agency business taken 
over. This increase, however, was more than compensated for by the advance 
of £10,000 in agency and other fees in Rhodesia over the amount received last 
year. The offices expenses in Rhodesia and London, including directors’ fees, thus 
cost under £8,020, Two years ago the total office expenditure in Bulawayo and 
London amounted to nearly £15,0co. Onthe other side, dividends, interest, &c., 
showed an increase onthe amount obtained last year of over £2,000, and the profits 
realised amounted to £115,900—a highly gratifying result. With regard to the 
changes since last year in the Company’s properties, these were reduced by the trans- 
fer of 289 claims to the Revue (Manicaland) Gold Mining Company and 310 to the 
‘Grand Champion (Manicaland), Limited. On the other hand, the Company had 
acquired 24 claims on the Panhalange line of reef, as well as a few blocks, mostly exten- 
sions of properties already held. The claims which appeared under the heading of 
** options” Jast year disappeared this year. The 135 Eureka claims came inas the 
only option running at June 30 last. The Comnpany’s holding in land was the 
same as it was last year with the exception that the farm Helvetia, which he 
informed the shareholders had been sold, had since been transferred to the Selukwe 
Columbia Gold Mine (Limited) in consideration of 2,505 shares in that Company. 
In regard to timber, some difficulty was being experienced at the 'present juncture 
in getting truckage, but this would be overcome as the building of the line 
to the Wankie coalfields progressed. This business was being managed by 
Messrs. Pauling & Co.,and the Company themselves under the title of the 
Rhodesia Timber Syndicate. The mill was in operation, and their manager 
anticipated that very good profits would be made. The Company held, roughly, 
I10,000 shares in the Revue (Manicaland) Gold Mining Company, which owned about 
543 claims in one compact block in Portuguese territory. The total area was 
slightly over two square miles—a very considerable holding. The Mozambique 
Company had agreed to commute their interest in the claims sold to the Revue 
Company in consideration of 20 per cent. of the vendor interest. Since the 
date of Mr. Ewer Jones’s report, the Revue reef had been struck in the 650-foot 
adit at a distance of 1,314} feet from the mouth of the adit; this materially 
added to the prospects of the mige. As the development of the Revue 
property and claims had proved that the Company had an 
assured future, and sezinz that the reduction plant would now be required 
almost immediately, it was probable that the shareholders in this Company 
would be given an opportunity to subscribe for the required working capital. 
With regard to the Ayrshire mine, the capital of the Ayrshire Company was 
4 400,000, in addition to which there was an issue of £250,000 5% per cent. deben- 
tures, convertible into shares at £4, 62,500 shares being reserved for their con- 
version. The railway from Salisbury reached the mine on August 13, having taken 
about 12 months to complete. The development had proceeded very satisfactorily. 
The whole of the machinery, including a 60-stamp battery of 1,250 Ibs. weight, 
had been ordered. He stated last year that careful inquiries were being made into 


the possibilities of utilising the Maquadzi River for motive power. It was 
estimated that it would take at Jeast three wet seasons before any reliable 
data could be obtained. Their Company held about 32,500 shares in the 
Lomagunda Development Company, whose issued capital was £220,350. Against 
this that company held 290 000 shares in the Ayrshire Gold Mine and Lomagunda 
Railway Company, 100,000 shares in the Consolidated Africa Copper Trust, about 
505 mining claims, and £70,000 in cash or its equivalent. Their Company were 
largely interested, either directly or indirectly, in the Consolidated Africa Copper 
Trust (Limited), which was floated in February last. They held in their own 
right about 22,002 shares and were further interested hy reason of their large 
holdings in the Lomagunda Development Company, the Scottish Mashonaland 
Gold Mining Company, and some of their other subsidiary companies, which held 
shares in this copper enterprise. Their Company had obtained the sole right for 
prospecting for copper in M’tibi’s country, a tract of land of about 10,000 square 
miles, bounded by the Victoria district on the north, by the Tuli district on 
‘the west, Portuguese territory on the east, and the Transvaal on the south. Under 
the rights given them they had pegged not les than zoo claims. Reports from the 
prospectors who had pegged the ground were exceptionally good, and Mr. Douglas, 
their manager, stated that the samples brought in were the best he had seen. He 
was a great believer in the future of copper in Rhodesia. The Buluwayo Market 
and Offices Company now showed a profit. Buluwayo would be the converging 
point of four lines of railway. It was now in direct communication with Cape Town 
and Beira, and the new branch Jines which were rapidly being built should make the 
town a highly important one. Having alluded to their Company’s holdings in subsi- 
diary development concerns, he expressed his belief that, whatever might be the ex- 
perience on the Rand they would never suffer in Rhodesia from any great lack of 
black labour. An increase of the hut-tax would be found one of the great factors 
in inducing the natives in Natal, the Transvaal, Cape Colony, and Rhodesia to 
work. As they had the protection of the British flag it was only right that they 
should contribute towards the maintenance of good government. The directors ré- 
commended a further cash distribution of 5 per cent., making the dividend for 
the year ended June 30 last 40 per cent., and, in addition, they recommended an 
interim dividend of 45 per cent. for the current year, payable 20 per cent. 
in cash and 23 per cent. in fully-paid shares of the Buluwayo Market 
and Offices Company. Dr. Hans Sauer, in seconding the motion (which was 
carried), stated that he was leaving for Rhodesia in a few days. The Chairman 
afterwards proposed the payment of the dividends mentioned (which were approved). 
Incidentally he expressed great regret at the severe loss which the country had 
sustained by the death of Mr. Rhodes, whose successors, however, were anxious 
to continue his good work, as shown by the recent visit of Mr. Beit and other 
directors of the Chartered Company to the country. The concessions which that 
company had agreed to make were very important, and the development of the 
country would atso be largely facilitated by the building of several more railways. 


re ga nee ene ee 
BONANZA, LIMITED. 


DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND No. 8. 


An Interim Dividend of 60 per cent. has been declared, payable to shareholders 
registered in the books of the Company at the close of business on Wednesday, 
od December, 1902, and to holders of Coupon No. 8 attached to Share Warrants 
o bearer. 
Dividend Warrants will be despatched to registered Euro Sh 
E d pean Shareholders from 
the London Office, and should be in their hands about 4th February, 1903. 


The Transfer Registers will be closed fi he rst 
ischien g rom the rstto7th January, 1903, both days 


adjoiving 


By order, 


; ANDREW MOIR, Lond 5 
London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. ; aden eee 
3rd December, 1902, 
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THE TAQUAH AND ABOSSO 
GOLD MINING GO. (1900), 


LIMITED. 





REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 





The Directors have the pleasure of submitting to the shareholders their first 
report and balance sheet showing the expenditure from the date of the incorpora- 
tion of the Company, the 29th December, 1900, to the 30th June, t902—a_periad of 
18 months. Reports by Mr. W..H. Tinney and Mr. Gerhard A. Stockfeld, your 
General Managers successively in West Africa, covering the same period, and by 
Mr. D. H. Bayldon, the Managing Director, are also submited. 


CAPITAL.—In accordance with the agreement by which the properties were 
acquired, an issue was made of £75,000 First Debentures and £29,387 Second 
Debentures, of which £25,609 First and the whole of the Second Debentures were 
allotted in exchange for the debenturéé of the old Company ; the remaining £54,400 
First Debentures were subscribed for at par. 


The whole of these debentures have been redeemed, with the exception of Second 
Debentures to the amount of £741 ros., which mature in January, 1904. 


The option over shares held by debenture holders has also been exercised except 
as regards 2,325 shares. The issued capital thus stands at 4309,562, of which, 
151,831 represents cash received by the Company for working capital. 

PROPERTIES.—The liquidator of the Taquah and Abosso Gold Mining Com- 
pany, Limited (in liquidation), duly assigned, to this Company the following 
properties, situated iu the Gold Coast Colony, and held under agreements from 
various native chiefs :— 


Measurement. 
Feet. Feet. 
Taquah Concession... ae ae oe 50 +. 6,600 by 13,200 
Abosso Concession .«. , 6,000 ,, 6,000 


Ankobra River Concession, about 26 miles in length 
of the River and 1,500 feet laterally on each side 
of the river. 

Sanhoman Concession, irregular in shape, bounded 
by the Ocean and Ankobra River. 


Tintinaah Concession : ve oo a es 12,000 ,, I2,coo 
Tuapim Concession. . 56 ee or 35 e« 12,000 ,, 12,000 
Insimankao Concession .. os os oe +: 6,000 ,, 6,000 
Mankooma Concession .. «s ee ws vig ZL, SRO \n son Es5O0: 
Petaboo Concession He ve ce ce €e .9;000. 55, 19,600 
Macata Concession.. We Gt 95 ot eal 15500) aye Tag CO 


Steps were at once taken to obtain the certificates of validity for the above 
properties which had beccme necessary under the new Concessions Ordinance of 
1400. It was found that the first working of these new regulations was attended by 
so much delay and uncertainty that your Directors determined to send out further 
legal assistance, and were fortunate enough to secure the services of Mr. H. C. 
Thomson, Barrister-at-Law, for this purpose. Mr. Thomson’s work has been very 
satisfactory. A certificate of validity has been granted in respect of the Abosso 
Concession, and orders for survey issued for the Ankobra, Tintinaah, Tuapim, and 
Mankooma concessions. The Taquah Concession, which is held under two dis- 
tinct titles, is still under adjudication ; it has been found necessary to institute legal 
proceedings in connection with a portion of the property lying furthest from the 
outcrop of the reef, which has been claimed and occupied by other parties. This 
must lead to some delay before a final decision of the Courts is obtained ; but as 
this Company and its predecessors have complied with the provisions of the 
Ordinance of 1rg900 (the concession having been granted previous to 1895), your 
Girectors hope to be able to establish the title of your Company to the concession 
in its entirety. Steps are being taken to place before the Court the concessions of 
Sanhoman, Insimankao, and Petaboo. The Macata Concession, to which your 
Directors attach no importance, has, on the advice of Mr. Thomson, been abandoned. 


TAQUAH. 


A considerable extent of workings had been opened up by the former companies, 
from which many thousands of ounces of gold were extracted ; but as the original 
shafts were small and the old workings partly fallen in, it was decided not to con- 
tinue any of them, in order that the property might be developed on a more exten- 
sive scale. With aview to arriving at a suitable scheme three boreholes have been 
sunk. These have struck the reef, No. 1 at 404 feet, No. 2?at 310 to 313 feet, No. 3 
at 582 to 596 feet, respectively, below the surface. From the information thus ob- 
tained a site for a new main incline shaft has been decided upon between Nos. 1 and 
2 boreholes, and a Manager with the necessary staff of minzrs has been sent out to 
the Coast to undertake this work. After a large amount of preliminary work and 
clearing had been carried out, a commencement was made to sink the shaft on the 
24th September ; it is now down 47 feet. 


TOWNSHIP.—Arrangements have been made with the Government for the 
laying-out of a township on this property for the white population, and sites for 
a Court House, Government Offices, &c., have been agreed upon. The town lots 
have been classified, and a minimum price placed upon each, of which one-half will 
be received by your Company, the other by the Government. Full mining rights 
under the township have been reserved to your Company, and land set apart for 
shafts 'and the necessary buildings, and the right retained to construct tramways 
through the town. The benefits of allotments outside the township, several of 
which have already been leased, will be received entirely by your Company. An 
extensive native village which existed on the property fur many years, and which 
was situated in a most inconvenient position, has now been cleared away and a new 
village formed some distance behind the outcrop of the reef. Arrangements have 
been made with the Government to undertake the sanitation and police supervision 
of this village, and it is further agreed that the Company shall charge a moderate 
rent to the natives occupying it. A plan of the Tarkwa township is annexed. 


ABOSSO. 


In view of the reports made by the mining experts, Mr. Stanley Clay and Mr. 
Bowes-Scott, and by your former General Manager, Mr. H. Tinney, it was 
decided in June, 1901, that the development of this property could best be 
undertaken by a separate company. The Abosso Gold Mining Company, Limited, 
was accordingly registered, with a capital of £400,000, divided into 400,000 shares 
of 41 each, of which this Company has received 250,000 fully-paid shares. The 
remaining 150,000 shares were offered to you for subscription at par under the 
guarantee ofa Syndicate which, in terms of the agreements entered into, took up 
those shares not applied for, and purchased from your Company 10,000 of the 
250,000 shares above referred to at par, with the option to purchasea further 20,000 
shares at 25s. and a similar number at 30s. on or before rst January, 1903, subse- 
quently extended to 30th June, 1903. 


The above property is contained within a square of 1,00» fathoms, and adjoins 
the well-known Adjah Bippo section of the Wassau Mine. Ta- reef is of banket 
formation, and strikes diagonally throughout the property for 6,800 feet, with, ap- 
proximately, 4,600 feet of dip ground in the centre. 


In this case, ason the Taquah property, and for similar reasons, it was determined, 
to abandon the old workings, from which in previous years a large amount of gold 
had been extracted. Boring was at once started to obtain the necessary data on 
which to project a new main incline shaft. Altogether three boreholes have been 
sunk on this property. No, 1 cut the reef at 476 feet, where it proved to be 4 feeg 
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‘thick from wall to wall and contained 24 inches of banket assaying 12 dwts. 3 grs., 
12 inches of rock assaying 1 dwt. 7 grs., and 12 inches of banket assaying 
2dwts. 12 grs. No. 2 borehole cut the reef at 870 feet where, it proved to be 5 feet 
wide. This borehole was continued for a further depth of 470 feet, but without re- 
sult. No. 3 borehole cut the reef at 403 feet, the formation here proving to be 
40 inches wide. All three cores were by no means perfect, a considerable portion of 
the gold-bearing cement having been lost during the boring operations. This 
occurred to such a large extent in Nos. 2 and 3 boreholes that it was not considered 
that assays would provide any definite information of the value of the ore. This 
opinion is confirmed by the fact that a section of the reet taken from the point at 
which it is intersected by the 300-feet level has recently been received in London, 
which assays up to 2 ozs. 7 dwts. 1 gr. over a width of S inches. The sinking of the 
main shaft was commenced in October, tgor. It has now reached a depth of 
435 feet, and crosscuts have been made tothe reef at the 200- and 300-feet levels, 
and a connection will shortly be made at 400 feet. 


The development of the mine is being proceeded with as expeditiously as present 
circumstances permit. When the new machinery and rock drills, which are shortly 
to be shipped, are installed, this will be accelerated, and by the end of the next 
‘financial year sufficient ore should be made available to employ a 30-stamp mill. 
A mill will shortly be placed on order, and about the period named, it is con- 
fidently anticipated, production should be commenced. 


Copies of reports by Mr. Gerhard A. Stockfeld, the General Manager, and by 
the Managing Director, are annexed, together with a plan of the workings. 


BRANCH RAILWAY.—A branch railway, about a mile and a half in length, 
has been constructed from the Government railway station to the shaft. It is fully 
equipped with trolleys and trucks, and a locomotive of suitable dimensions has 
recently been shipped. 


BUILDINGS.—Sites for these have been selected with a view to the main- 
tenance of the health of the staff. A substantial and convenient store of two storeys, 
‘two eight-roomed and two four-roomed houses have been erected for the white 
staff, besides other buildings of a temporary character. Two bungalows, contain- 
ing eight and four rooms respectively, are in course of construction, and when com- 
pleted all the white men will be housed in healthy and commodious buildings and 
accommodation provided for your offices. 


ANKOBRA AND OTHER CONCESSIONS 


In order to prospect these properties a Company was registered on the t5th May, 
roor, under the title of the Ankobra (Taquah and Abosso) Development Syndicate, 
‘Limited, with an authorised capital of £100,000 in 109,coo shares of £1 each. Your 
Company ceded to it alternate sections of one mile each of its Ankobra River Con- 
cession, and also the following concessions :— 


INSIMANKAO. MACATA. TUAPIM. 
TINTINAAH. MANKOOMA. SANHOMAN. 
PETABOO. 


Your Company has received as consideration 25,000 fully-paid shares of the 
-Ankobra Company, and retains one-half of any benefit accruing from the above 
properties. Fitty thousand shares have been subscribed for the working capital 
of the Syndicate, on which ros. per share has been called up, and 25,000 shares are 
held in reserve. Immediately on its formation the Company engaged the services 
of Mr. M. T. Barney, M.Am.I.M.E., who is thoroughly conversant with alluvial 
mining, to report upon the Ankobra River. He visited it last year, and his report 
has already been circulated amongst you. In accordance with his: recommendation 
-a gold dredger has been constructed under his supervision at San Francisco. This 
dredger has arrived on the Coast in charge of Mr. Barney, who cables that it is now 
on the concession. Mr Barney is accompanied by an efficient staff, and an advance 
party has been at work on the Coast since May last, constructing houses for a per- 
smanent camp and cutting wood for fuel. The dredger is capable of treating on an 
average 6,000 cutic yards of deposit per week, and the expenses for the same period 
are estimated under normal conditions at about 490. As samples taken by Mr. 
‘Barney on the reach where it is proposed to work ranged as hign as 2 dwts. per 
cubic yard, and as any recovery above 2 grs. will more than cover expenses, there 
are good grounds for hoping that a substantial profit may be earned. The other 
concessions will have the attention of the Directors of the syndicate later on. 
A copy of the report by the Managing Director is annexed. 


GENERAL. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that the Directors have made arrangements to 
deal with all the properties taken over by this Company in what they believe to be 
an effective manner. The Abosso Concession is being developed by the Company of 

othat name, with a working capital of 41:0,000, which is considerent sufficient to 
provide for the development and equipment of the mine now being opened up 
thereon. The Ankobra and ouilying concessions have been made over to the 
Ankobra Development Syndicate, which is provided with a working capital of 
450,000, for the purpose of prospecting the same, with a view to their further 
development. Our Company is therefore left with the 'aquah Concession, for the 
‘development and equipment of which the .balance-sheet, at the 30th June last, 
shows cash resources amounting to £139,192. The general financial position of the 
three companies may therefore be regarded as satis!actory. 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAY.—The Sekondi-Kumassi Railway has been com: 
jpleted for some distance beyond the Taquah and Abosso properties. Tne Tarkwa 
station has been located 'entirely within your concession, and is adjacent to the 
workings. The facilities thus afforded have enormously reduced the cost of transit, 
although your Directors still think there is considerable_room for improvement in 
this respect. 


STAFF.—The Directors are gratified at being able to report that the health of 
“the staff has been satisfactory. Although one or two of the white men sent out 
were unable to remain the full term of their engagement in the Colony, there have 
been no deaths. Asa precaution, a hospital has been installed on the Abosso Con- 
‘cession, which up to the present, they are glad to say, has been very jlittle used. 
‘It is in charge of the Company’s doctor, assisted by a duly qualified English nurse, 
and is complete with all requirements for the treatment of patients. 


Early in 190¢ Mr. W. H. Tinney, who' has had many years’ experience on the 
Gold Coast, was appointed your General Manager on the Coast. On the completion 
of his agreement he was succeeded by Mr. Gerhard A. Stockfeld, who is now in 

_charge. Arrangements have been made with Mr. Tinney, whereby his local know- 
ledge is retained at the disposal of the Directors in connection with the purchase of 
machinery and the development of the properties. The Directors desire to place on 
record their appreciation of the services rendered by these gentlemen and of the staff 
on the Coast, which has loyally supported them. 


In accordance with the Articles of Association, Messrs. Mark Attenborough and 
E. H. Bayldon retire, and offer themselves for re-election. 


Messrs. Cooper Brothers & Co., Auditors of the Company, retire and offer them- 
selves for re-election. 
By order of the Board, 
T. J. FOSTER, Secretary. 
13 Austin Friars, London, E.C., 
2nd December, 1902. 


BALANCE SHEET, 30th JUNE, 1902. 


Lone 
To Capital Account— : Suds An o Saad: 
Authorised 350,000 Shares of 41 each, of which 
there have been issued— 


ror,826 Shares to Nominees of Liquidator of Old 








Company se ae a8 +» 101,826 0 o 
5,878 Shares in payment of Debenture Interest, 
as per Agreement with Old Company .. 5,878 o o 
‘07,431 Shares for Cash at par es we se 07)438E0'~0 
75,0co Shares in exchange for First Debentures 75,000 0 0 
28,633 Sharestin exchangefor Second Debentures 28,633 0 o 
308, 768 308,768 o oO 














Six per Cent. Second Mortgage Debenture Bonds exchangeable 4 sas 
for an equal amount of Shares prior to 1st\January, 1904; re- 
payable thereafter at par os Sie oe oe oe aie 741 10 0 
Fractional Certificates unconverted .. ore ee an ar 5210 0 
309,562 o 
Unissued— 
38,113 Shares. 
794 Shares reserved against balance of Second 
Debentures and Fractions unconverted. 
2,325 Shares reserved against right to allotment 
at par, given to First Debenture_holders. 
41,232 
Income Bonds issued equivalent to 37,500 shares. 
Sundry Creditors— 
In Europe .. ee ° ee ee 2012 4) I 
so AE ICA er . os Be) on o. 4,144 19 9 
7:957 3 190 








Reserve against realisation of Abosso Gold Mining 
Co., Ltd., and Ankobra (Taquah and Abosso) 
Development Syndicate, Ltd., Shares, as per 

















Contra ee ee os ee ee oe 213,768 18 ro 
£530,388 2 8 
Cr: 
By Cash— See od 4 es & 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd.— 
Current Account 50 --45,130 19 8 
Deposit Account oe «+ 15,000 0 O 
Cash in hand in Africa— .. og) ule. SB) 
20,917 7 8 
Loans at Short Call .. Av we ot See ASO 7 50.10" 3 
Government Securities (at cost) .. a «s 72,400 2 O 





139,192 15 If 
Property Account— 
Cost of Concessions held and Sundry Mining 
Plant ae ee aE ae aa oa 
Machinery, Plant and Buildings, purchases .. 
Share Holdings in Companies—- 
240,000 fully-paid Shares of the Abosso Gold 
Mining Company, Limited, at par .. é 
25,c0o fully-paid shares of the Ankobra 
(Taquah and Abosso) Development Syndi- 
cate, Limited, at par .. se 3 ne 
Sundry Shares at Cost .. oe no 


106,194 13 
1,783 4 & 


H 


240,000 O O 


25,000 O O 
I,250 0 0 








266,250 0 o 
Sundry Debtors— 
In Europe (including balances due from subsi- 
diary Companies at date) oe ae a5 Eyuhe ee a 
In Africa .. “8 50 On ac 36 70 5 10 








53547 9 4 
Expenditure from 29th December, rg00, to 
30th June, 1902, being 18 months — 
Africa— 
Salaries and Wages, pay- 
ments under Contract for 
Diamond Drilling, Survey- 
ing, stores, ccs). oe Seyi} ay iy 
General Charges, including 
Legal Expenses .. ox 
Rent of Concession .. i 
Passages to and from West 
Africa, Consulting Engi- 
neer’s and Barrister’s Ex- 
penses and Sundry Travel- 
ling Allowances .- a 








5;180 18 7 
Europe— 
Management and General 
Expenses :— 
Salaries to Consulting En- 
gineers and Labour \ 
Agent a0 Bn a0 E73) 4 
Directors’ and Managing 
Director’s Fees .. ac 
French Share Tax .. ae 
Cables, Postages, Bank 
Charges, Liverpool and 
Paris Agencies, Medical 
Fees and Incidental Ex- 
penses ae ot. a 674 19 
Stationery and Printing .. 364 10 
Offices and Staff, less 
Transfer Fees .. bd 


1,988 ro 10 
299 xr 8 


020 


1,500 0 O 





6,006 5 10 
Preliminary Expenses :— 
Legal expenses, cost of De- 
bentures and Bearer 
Warrants, &c. “0 Bo 
Stamp Duties.. oe os 


932 17 8 
1,610 14 7 








Interest on First Debentures to 
date of Conversion oD 1,285 12 I 
Legal Expenses, General .. 204 10 8 





15,220 19 5 
Less Dividends and Interest .. 3,800 19 2 








II,420 0 3 


530,388 2 8 








THOMAS F. DALGLISH, 
D. H. BAYLDON, 


T. J. FOSTER, Secretary. 


\ Directors. 


* In accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1900, we certify that, 
with the exceptions mentioned below, all our requirements as auditors have been 
complied with, and we report to the shareholders that we have audited the above 
balance sheet with the books in London and with accounts received from 
West Africa, signed by the Manager. In regard to evidence of title to the 
Company’s properties, which has not been available for production to us in 
London, we refer to the Directors’ report. Vouchers for some of the payments 
made in West Africa since August, 1901, have not been produced to us, and before 
that date we have seen very few vouchers, as it was not the practice to send 
vouchers to London. In our opinion, such balance sheet is properly drawn up so 
as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs as shown 
by the books of the Company. We are informed that the operations of the 
Cor pany are not sufficiently advanced to permit of a profit and loss account being 
prepared. 


COOPER BROTHERS & CO., 


Chartered Accountants, } Auditors. 


Lenpon, znd December, 1902. 
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Messrs. BELL'S Illustrated Books 





Illustrated Christmas List Post Free on Application. 





NOW READY. 
New Work by Dr. J. Holland Rose. 


CARLYLE’S FRENCH 


REVOLUTION. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., 


Author of ‘‘ The Life of Napoleon I.” 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 21s. net. 


With numerous Illustrations and Portraits from Contemporary Paintings and Engravings. 





Small folio, £3 3s. net. 


THE ART OF WALTER CRANE. By P. G. 
KONODY. With 24 Coloured Plates, 8 Photogravures, and 150 other Illustra- 
tions, representing all sides of the Artist’s Work. With Cover, Title-Page, 
and End-Papers specially designed by the Artist. 

‘* A charming and sumptuous book.” —IWestminster Gazette. 


Feap. folio, $2 2s. net. 


FRANS HALS. By the Rev. G. S. Daviss, M.A. 
With 12 Photogravure Plates and 45 other Illustrations. 


‘It is by far the best book on Frans Hals which exists in English, and probably 
the most comprehensive that exists in any language.” — Times. 





Completion of Lady Dilke’s Work on French in the XVIIIth Century. 


FRENCH ENGRAVERS AND DRAUGHTS- 


MEN OF THE XVIIirx CENTURY. By Lady DILKE. With 9 Photo- 
gravures, Plates, and 38 Illus rations. Imperial 8vo. 28s. net. 


*,* Also a Large Paper Edition, with Coloured Frontispiece. Folio, £2 2s. net. 








Imperial 8vo. ars. net. 


ANDREA PALUADIO. His Life and Work. 


By BANISTER F. FLETCHER, A.R.I.B.A., Author of “A History of 
Architecture on she Comparative Method.” With 20 Half-tone Blocks and 
32 Lithographic Illustrations. 


THE SAINTS IN CHRISTIAN ART. 


LIVES AND LEGENDS of the FATHERS 
of the CHURCH, the GREAT HERMITS, and OTHER EARLY 
SAINTS. By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL. Small 4to., with numerous Ilus- 
trations. 14s. net. 





FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. Small 4to., 10s. 6d. net each. 


THE STUDY AND CRITICISM of ITALIAN | 


ART. By BERNHARD BERENSON. Second Series. 


With numerous 
Il:ustrations. 





Royal 8vo. rss. net. 


THE PRINT-COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK. 


By ALFRED WHITMAN, of the Department of Prints and Drawings, 
British Museum. Second Edition, Revised, with 80 Illustrations. 


“"lhat the volume supplies a need of the moment there can be no doubt what- 
ever, and if asked, as one often is, to recommend books on the subject, we should 
certainly name this first.”— Connoisseur. 


BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES. 


With about too Illustrations each. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. By Lord 


RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, F-.S.A. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, Bart. 


A 
Record and Review. By MALCOLM BELL. Eighth Edition. 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON. P.R.A. An 


Ilustrated Chronicle. By ERNEST RUYS. With a Chapter on Leighton’s 
House by S. PEPYS COCKERELL. Fcurth Edition. 


SIR J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., P.R.A.: His Art 


and Influence. By A, L. BALDRY. Second Edition. 


THE ENGLISH PRE - RAPHAELITE 
PAINTERS, ‘their ASSOCIATES and SUCCESSORS. 














By PERCY | 
i 


Super-royal 4to. £3 3s. net. 


HUBERT YON HERKOMER, R.A.: his 


Life and Works. By A. L. BALDRY. With 16 Photogravure Plates and 
about roo other Illustrations. With Binding designed by Professor von 
Herkomer. 


Crown folio, 45 5s. net. 


ANTHONY WAN DYCK. Historical Study of 


his Lifeand Works. By LIONEL CUST, M.V.O., F.S.A., Director of the 
National Portrait Gallery, London. With 61 Photogravure Plates and 20 
Collotype and other Reproductions from Drawings and Etchings. 


Small folio, £2 2s. net. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. Ano IIlus- 


trated Chronicle of his Art and Life. By H. C. MARILLIER. Second 
Edition, Abridged and Revised, with 15 Photogravure Plates and 100 other 
Illustrations. 


Small 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 


FRA FILIPPO LIPPI. By EpwarpC. Srrurr. 


With 4 Photogravure Plates and 52 other Illustrations. 


Imperial 8vo. 2ts. net. 


FRA ANGELICO. By Lancron Douctas. 


Idition, Revised, with 6 Photogravure Plates and 67 other Illustrations. 


New 


Imperial 8vo. 25s. net. 


WILLIAM MORRIS: his Art, his Writings, and 
his Public Lifee By AYMER VALLANCE, M.A., F.S.A. With 60 Illustra- 
tions, including a Coloured Plate and Portrait. 


Small colombier 8vo. 25s. net. 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH : his Life and 


Works. By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’Anvers). With 58 Illustrations 
in Photogravure and Half-tone. 


THE ENDYMION SERIES: Post 8vo. 
POEMS BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


Illustrated and Decorated by RoperT ANNING BELL. With an Introduction 
by Professor WALTER RALEIGH, M.A. 7s. 6d. 
Illus- 


POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


trated and Decorated by Byam SHaw. With an Introduction by RICHARD 
GARNETT, LL.D., C.B. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. Illustrated and 


Decorated by RoserT ANNING BELL. With an Introduction by Professor 
WALTER RALEIGH, M.A. Second Edition, with several New LIllustra- 
tions. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


Illustrated and Decorated by W. Heatu Rosinson. With an Introduction 
by H. NOEL WILLIAMS. Post 8vo. 6s. 


MILTON’S MINOR POEMS (including Samson 


Agonistes and Comus). Illustrated by ALFRED GARTH JONES. Post 8vo. 6s. 


ENGLISH LYRICS, from Spenser to Milton. 


Selected and Edited by JOHN DENNIS. With Illustrations by R. ANNING 
BELL. Post 8vo. 6s. 


THE GREAT MASTERS IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 


With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece, post 8vo. 5s. net each. 


BRUNELLESCHI. DOU. | MEMLINGC. | REMBRANDT. 
SORE EGRLS: FRANCIA. | PERUGINO. | SIGNORELLI. 
VELLI. GIORGIONE. | . | SODOMA. 

DELLA ROBBIA. GIOTTO. | PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA oO 

| PINTORICCHIO. VELAZQUEZ. 
DEL SARTO. LUINI. 
DONATELLO. RAPHAEL. WILKIE. 


MANTEGNA. 





BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF PAINTERS. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, with & Illustrations, 1s. net each ; or in limp leather, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


BURNE-JONES. HOLBEIN. ROMNEY. ALMA TADEMA. 
FRA ANGELICA. HOLMAN HUNT. VELASQUEZ. CORREGGIO. 
GAINSBOROUGH. LEIGHTON. WATTEAU. GREUZE. 
HOGARTH. REYNOLDS. WATTS. RAPHAEL. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.S BOOKS 


Suitable for Christmas Presents. 


A SERIES OF DAINTY GIFT BOOKS. 


MAGMILLAN'S 


Cranford. By Mrs. GASKELL. With 


Preface by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE, and 
too Illustrations by HuGH THomson. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. With 


Preface by Austin Dopson, and 182 Illustrations 
by HuGcu THomson. 


Our Village. By Mary RusseLi 
MirTForD. With Introduction by ANNE 
THACKERAY RITCHIE, and 100 Illustrations by 
Hucu THomson. 


ILLUSTRATED 


Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 2s. net ; 


POCKET CLASSICS. 


or in leather limp, 3s. net. 


THE WORKS OF JANE AUSTEN. 


With Introductions by A. Doxsson. 


Pride and Prejudice. Illustrated 
by C. E. Brock. 


The following volumes are Illustrated by Hucu 
THOMSON. 


Sense and Sensibility. 
Emma. 
Mansfield Park. 


Northanger Abbey, and Persua- 
sion. 





GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


The New Pupil: a School Story. 


By Raymonpd Jacserns. With Illustrations by 
G. D. Hammonp. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ An excellent story.” 


Leeds and Yorkshire Mercury.—‘ One of the best 
school-girl stories we have ever read.” 


The Other Boy. By Evetyn Suarp. 
With Illustrations by H. SANDHAM. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

Sunday Sun.—‘’ One of the best Christmas gift- 
books of the year.” 


Scotsmean.—‘ Promises to be one of the most popular 
children’s books of the season.” 


The Youngest Girl in the School. 


By Evetyn Suarp. With Illustrations by C. E. 
Brock. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Pilot.—‘‘ No more delightful present for a school-girl 
‘could be found.” 





MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW VOLUME. 

Peterkin. By Mrs. MoLeswortn. 
ASS Eee by H.R. Mizrar. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6 


Churchwoman. —‘‘Wecan give the most unstinted 
praise.’ 

Manchester Guardian.—‘‘ Will delight all young 
readers.” 


Uniform with the Author’s ‘‘ Boy’s Odyssey.” 


The Boy’s Iliad. By Water 
CorLanp Perry. With Illustrations by JAcomsB 
Hoop. Crown 8vo. gilt edges, 6s. 


Scotsuzan.—‘‘ Mr. Perry’s narrative will prove as 
popular as his version of the Odyssey. Its effect is 
much enhanced by Mr. Jacomb Hood’s capital illus- 


trations.’ 

Tales of the Spanish Main. By 
Mowsray Morris, With Illustrations by G. M. 
BorGitum. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 6s. 

Guardian. — ‘‘ Entrancing...... Will appeal to all 
young and ardent spirits.” 





NEW AND 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. gilt tops, 6s. each. 


F. Marion Crawford. 
Rhoda Broughton. 
Rosa N. Garey. 

Rolf Boldrewood. 


Cecilia: Story of Modern Rome. 
Lavinia. 
The Highway of Fate. 


The Ghost Camp; or, the Avengers. 


‘Certrude Atherton. The Splendid Idle Forties: Stories of Old California, 





MR. HISSEY’S 
On Southern English Roads. With 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


Through Ten English Counties. 


With illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


Over Fen and Wold. With 14 Full- 


page (and somesmaller) Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
16s. 


ROAD BOOKS. 
An Old-Fashioned Journey in Eng- 


land and Wales. 
12s, 


Demy 8vo. with Frontispiece, 


A Holiday on the Road: an Artist’s 
Wanderings in Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. With 


lilustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. 





THE BORDER EDITION OF 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Edited with Introductory Essays and Notes by ANDREW LANG. 


With 250 New and Original Illustrations by Eminent Artists. 
Crown 8vo. tastefully bound in Green Cloth, Gilt. 
Tastefully bound in Cloth Gilt. 


*..% Also an Edition with the Original Etchings. 


Complete in 24 Volumes. 
Price 3s. 6d. each. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 





MR. aaa LANDOR’S TRAVELS 
PERSIA. 


AGROSS COVETED LANDS : 


Or, A JOURNEY FROM FLUSHING (HOLLAND) 
TO CALCUTTA OVERLAND. 


With 175 Illustrations, Diagrams, Plans, and Maps by 
Author. In 2 vols. 8vo. 308. net. 


WITH GENERAL FRENCH 


AND THE 


CAVALRY IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


By C.S. GOLDMANN. With Portrait of GENERAL 
FRENCH, over 130 Illustrations, and numerous 
Maps, 8vo. 15s. net. 

Tintes.—“‘ Great credit must be given to Mr. Gold- 
mann for the pains and trouble he has taken with this 
work..... A considerable addition to the records of the 
war...... The author has tapped valuable sources of 
information...... Beautifully illustrated with some of the 
best photographs that we have seen from the seat of 
war. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 


JUST S80 STORIES 


FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 











With Illustrations by the Author. 4to. 6s. 
EDITION DE LUXE. | 
Uniform with ‘‘ Tennyson,” ‘‘ Lamb,” ‘‘ Pater,” &c, 


JOHN INGLESANT. 


By J. H. SHorrHousrE. With Photogravure Portrait 
of the Author after the drawing by F. Sandys. 
Limited to 510 copies. In 3 vols. medium 8vo. 
AI 5S. net. 


HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


With Full-page and Vignette Illustrations u EK. H. 
New. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 
NEW VOL. 


LONDON. 


By Mrs. E. T. Coox. With Illustrations by Hucu 
TuHomson and F. L. Griccs. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘ Admirably performed ...., Tt is 
the great charm of Mrs. Cook’s volume that it makes 
us see our London through the eyes of great men who 
loved her in the past...... F ascinating book.” 


INDIA PAPER EDITION. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
TENNYSON. 


Printed on India Paper. Crown 8vo. limp leather, 
tos. 6d. net. 


OLD ENGLISH MASTERS. 


Engraved by TIMOTHY COLE. 
With Historical Notes by Joun C. Van Dyke, and 
Comments by the Engraver. Imperial 8vo. 
net. 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS. 


By the Hon. Mrs. Evetyn Cecit (Alicia Amherst), 
Author of “‘ A History of Gardening in England.” 
With Illustrations, extra crown 8vo. 6s. 

Morning Post.—‘ Children’s Gardens, with its 
charming descriptions and photographs o! flowers and 
flower beds, is another of those books which remind us 
how much of the sweetness of life is lost to those who 
spend the largest (surely not the best) part of their 
lives in towns.” 


#2 2S. 


* * Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue nee Books suttable for Presentation post free on application. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
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MR. SYDNEY BUXTON AS ANGLER AND 
GUNNER. 


‘‘Fishing and Shooting.” By Sydney Buxton.  Illus- 
trated by A. Thorburn and from Prints. London : 
Murray. 1902. Ios. 6d. net. 


R. SYDNEY BUXTON puts fishing first in his 
book and his affections. When he finds himself 

in a country house where both sports are to be had and 
shooting is suggested he compares himself to the man 
who being asked—‘‘ Wilt thou have this woman to be 
thy wedded wife?” said ‘‘ Yes, I will, but I would 
rather have her sister”! The author has a good store 
of the apposite comicalities that bear repetition. In 
these days of the dry-fly it is curious to be reminded, as 
we are here, that the ‘‘ Badminton” volume of 1888 
relegated the dry-fly to a short apologetic chapter. 
The dry-fly of the chalk streams has long since crossed 
the border and hence in a season of calm weather has 
been alluring the apathetic trout of artificial Scotch 
lochs on unpropitious days when Francis Francis or 
Charles Kingsley would have had to sit a-whistling for 
a breeze. The author describes his experiences with it 
on a small Scotch loch and also on the Deveron. The 
loch trout he says though they rose better at the dry- 
fly than the wet seemed mostly to miss it. We heard 
a dry-fly fisherman say the other day that it was useless 
to cast exactly over the rise of a loch trout. ‘‘ Puts him 
down ?” suggested his friend. ‘‘ No” said the other, 
‘She simply does not see it”. All of which may give 
the meditative angler food for thought as also may 
these sentences on striking fish—‘‘ What I do myself I 
do not exactly know, except that if, through inatten- 
tion, I do nothing, the fish is not hooked. . . . Per- 
sonally I always keep my finger on the line, and 
regulate the pressure of the strike by that, and not by 
the reel; but, then, unlike Mr. Halford, I don’t throw 
a particularly straight line, and I think the assistance 
given by the finger in tautening the line is necessary in 
my case.” Turning to a matter which may interest 
others besides fishermen it is worth while to note Mr. 
Buxton’s testimony that—‘‘ It is within my own per- 
sonal observation and experience that the rapacity of 
some of the London water companies has of late years 
told severely on the trout streams of Hertfordshire and 


Essex. The springs have been tapped and the flow 
and scour of the streams have been seriously 
diminished.” He goes on to hope for the speedy 


accomplishment of a London water supply from Wales. 

It is commonly said by people who do not fish that 
they would not have the “‘natience” for it, but ‘we 
cordially agree with this author’s apparent opinion that 
upon patience shooting makes the heavier tax. Walk- 
ing in line over waste places where few rabbits were 
the next gun said to us ‘‘ This seems to be rather in- 
fructuous’’! So indeed it was, and to our mind wanted 
quite as much ‘‘ patience” as to watch even the poor 
despised float travelling down some nice oily run_of 
water though we may have come empty away. But 
turning even to days and places where a fairly large 
consumption of cartridges is assured it is our idea that 
a grouse butt is as good a test of mere ‘‘ patience” as 
ever the wit of man devised. If, as in our author’s 
pages, the keeper’s pencilled slip at lunch reads ‘‘ kiled 
179 grause” that means of course a great deal of 
shooting—but let us pitch the pipe a little lower. We 
have in mind an eight-hundred-brace moor the four 
drives of which will any time produce sixty brace in the 
day to very second-rate guns nearly all of them 
probably shooting with one gun. At two of these 
drives the shooter has to wait just about an hour before 
the birds begin to come. If this does not mean patience 
what does? ‘‘An hour”, said Johnson, ‘‘may be 
tedious but cannot be long ”, but in spite of this con- 
solatory epigram we confess that such hours—and 
even half-hours—have sometimes seemed to us to be 
both. Of course the scenery may be fine (though not 
so often as might be thought if the shooter keeps 
looking where he is meant to look), or again, he may 
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make a study, if that way minded, of the spidery life 
that crawls about his butt. If however he falls to 
doing this the birds are as likely to take him by surprise 
as if he were reading a novel. On many Scotch moors 
some of the butts are so placed that the shooter cannot 
see the birds till it is high time to shoot them and a 
low whistle from the neighbouring gun is for various 
reasons a most unsatisfactory method of signalling. 

It seems not to be universally known that anyone 
who can blow a coach horn can take the barrels off his 
gun and blow through one of them in the same way. 
This might be a better way of starting a drive than firing 
a cartridge—but—apropos of horns—we do not see why 
one or two of the beaters on Scotch moors where the 
birds do not come very thick and continuous should not 
be provided with something of the kind to sound when 
birds get up—it might often be of use to those guns 
whose outlook is limited. As our remarks on the 
ennui of the grouse butt may surprise some we will add 
that we do not at all feel this sensation in waiting 
longer periods for twilight ducks or roosting pigeons 
and curiously enough the impatience seems only to 
be aggravated by fine weather. Some drizzly afternoon 
when the shooter stood with his feet in a puddle of 
water staring out over the murky sea of heather for 
all the world like a ship’s captain on his bridge and saw 
out of the corner of his eye that high blackcock 
toppling out of the gloom toa neighbouring gun—such 
a vision may perchance make more appeal to his 
memory than sunnier hours. In much walking out of 
turnips again boredom may be found; but the cheerful 
surroundings and various life of cover shooting is 
always exhilarating in memory. 

The author heads one of his chapters ‘“‘ The Art of 
Shooting Flying” the date and origin of which has 
never yet we think been properly cleared up. It was 
all very well for Daniel to write in 1802—‘“‘ As late as 
within sixty years ago an individual who exercised the 
art of shooting flying was considered as performing 
something extraordinary, and many persons requested 
to attend his excursions that they might be eye- witnesses 
of it”—but, on the other hand, Pope’s ‘‘ Windsor 
Forest” (1713) indisputably proves that lapwings larks 
and pheasants were then commonly shot on the wing. 
If it be suggested that Pope’s ‘“‘unwearied fowler” 
merely ‘‘browned” with some scattery duck gun of 
the period flocks of plover perhaps less wary then than 
now, that will not account for our old friend the 
cock pheasant who goes whirring from the brake 
to flutter the next moment in death. Nobody who 
looks at the passage will be able to doubt that Pope 
had often seen thishappen. Another shooting passage 
from Pope has not to our knowledge been properly 
elucidated by his editors. 


‘* In man the judgment shoots at flying game, 
A bird of passage! gone as soon as found 
Now in the moon perhaps now underground !” 


We puzzled for years over this ‘‘ marvelious” bird in 
so sane a poet till at length it dawned upon us that 
Pope undoubtedly had in mind the woodcock and the 
swallow. The woodcock was formerly supposed to be 
a visitant from the moon—cf. Gay’s ‘‘Shepherd’s 
Week ”—‘ or to the moon in midnight hours ascend” 
—and as for the subterranean or subaqueous hiberna- 
tion of swallows it was an idea that Gilbert White 
found already current and did not invent. 

Thinking of the swallow tribe, Mr. Thorburn, who is 
even better than usual in this book, is decidedly happy 
in their portrayal. The angler has now and again 
the pleasure of seeing all our four hirundines at once 
hawking low over the water in company. Perhaps Mr. 
Thorburn might try his hand at it? There seems to be 
something wrong about the snipe (if snipe it be) intro- 
duced into the otherwise excellent drawing—‘ Their 
little black bullet heads”. The frontispiece of heavy 
trout on the rise is quite one of the most attractive 
things of this kind we have seen. 

Mr. Buxton has had reproduced for his book seven 
old prints of fishing and shooting subjects ranging in 
date from 1798 to 1834 and mentions, what seems odd, 
that a dozen old pictures of shooting may be found for 
one of fishing. That Mr. Buxton should seem to have 
met so many dangerous shots inspires us with melan- 
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choly but we think such counsels of perfection as that 
the cartridges should be taken out of the gun in walk- 
ing from beat to beat do not really promote the at first 
acquired and later instinctive caution which makes a 
loaded gun as safe as an unloaded. Guns and roads 
remind us of a little incident we could never explain. 
A shooter walking on a road forgot his gun was un- 
loaded and snapped his right barrel at a large lot of 
plover which came over him flying very close together. 
The particular bird he selected—that bird alone and no 
other—ducked as if to a real shot. Was this mere 
coincidence ? 


BIRDS AND CHILDREN. 


‘‘ The Birds in Our Wood.” By George A. B. Dewar. 
London : Lawrence and Bullen. 1902. 7s. 6d. net. 


STEERS was a time, no further back than our own 

boyhood, when the countryside seemed very 
much closer than it does to-day, when every boy 
seemed more or less naturally to be in part country 
bred and to gain in the happy instinctive way by com- 
panionship with his school mates or other friends who 
were not perhaps so well looked upon by the autho- 
rities, that acquaintance with birds and their nests, the 
ways of small game like rats and moles, and all the 
manifold arts of the trapper in miniature, which were 
the very salt of life to some of us. But it all seems to 
have changed now, doubtless the town has grown 
vaster and we mostly live in something trim and 
suburban, but perhaps the greatest change has come 
over the boy’s life ; school games have descended upon 
him with a weight they did not possess thirty years 
ago, he has to be kept out of mischief so his time is 
parcelled out into this and that with a tyranny of 
organisation that lies heavy on many a young soul. 
It may not be so bad as it looks to us, for doubtless 
much of our concern arises from the fact that the 
glamour has faded from our own eyes; the magic of 
boyhood probably still clothes even the dull suburban 
hedgerow and its bread-and-butter fields with the wild- 
ness and freshness of the early world. We were 
foolish enough not so very long ago to revisit a little 
wood, the very centre of our childish memories, and 
which we had good reason to believe had suffered 
little change across the intervening gulf of time. We 
found again our ‘‘ robbers’ cave”, it was a ‘‘ dirty ’ole ” 
as the foreign potentate of the story described one of 
our proudest cities, the trees and the river were there 
but how small and mean, even the precipice over which 
one of us had fallen while scrambling after a jackdaw’s 
nest no longer affected us with the sense of a provi- 
dential escape from an early death, we judged it must 
have been the source of a ‘‘tidy bump” and nothing 
more ! 

But after making every allowance for the disillusion- 
ment of years there must be some substratum of fact in 
our idea that the world is too much with the modern 
boy, or else why this epidemic of ‘‘nature study” ? 
The authorities have recognised that something is 
lacking, that the primitive hunting instincts of the child 
are unsatisfied by cricket or all the long procession of 
games, and with true British industry, which despite 
the proverb is really at its height in the organisation of 
our pleasures, have set themselves to fill up the gap ina 
systematic fashion. So bird’s nesting has almost come 
to have a place in the time-table, prizes are offered for 
knowledge of wild flowers, and the school natural 
history society has to have a ‘‘ master” like the eleven 
or the sixth form. Well let us poor children of nature 
take what we can get and be thankful; the true child 
has the rest of the matter in him, a magic which is 
outside all organisation; he has a little more chance 
than before of escaping to the hills and the woods 
and {will find there more than was ever set down in 
books. 

One of the signs of the ‘return to nature” which is 
in progress has been the appearance of late of a great 
array of handbooks to country sights and sounds— 
“‘ How to Collect Crickets” ‘‘Talks about Tadpoles ” 
and the like; some are unilluminated twaddle, some 
aspire to be scientific and classify the variegations of a 
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butterfly’s wing as though they were “‘states” of a | was allowed to share the intimacy of the bird com- 


postage stamp. ‘‘Science, he calls it” as one dis- 
tinguished statesman said of another ‘‘there’s X. 
after breakfast he goes into his garden, doesn’t even 
light a pipe ; by-and-bye a bee comes along, he catches 
it sticks a bit of blue paper on its hinder end and lets 
it go, then he catches another and gives it a red patch, 
the next has a white one, and after a bit he sticks it 
all down in a notebook. Science he calls it—I call it 
organised piffle.’” Mr. Dewar must forgive us if we 
even mention his talks about the ‘‘ Birds in Our Wood” 
in juxtaposition with such a limbo of lost souls, the 
risk is that his work will be swamped among the 
numerous and pretentious claimants upon an undis- 
criminating public. 

There is of course a certain amount of danger about 
any book on such a topic lest the reader should become 
content with reading, or if he looks at all, should only 
see what the book has already told him. But granting 
the necessity of the occasion let us ask ourselves what 
a book about birds for children should be. It is clear that 
there are several types: first of all there is the straight- 
forward book of reference, such as is admirably sup- 
plied by Mr. Howard Saunders’ abbreviated Yarrell, 
which gives the reader an inkling of such fundamental 
facts as classification and distribution, means of identi- 
fication of the dead bird, with notes on habits, food, 
migration, time and place of breeding, &c. Thon 
we can conceive a book dealing with a few birds 
only, but upholding their life-history with such a 
wealth of detail that it serves as an inspiring model of 
the way a bird should be approached. Such a book 
demands of course a genius and we can hardly recall an 
example, Favre’s wonderful studies of insect life form 
the nearest parallel. Lastly we have, or rather we want, 
the kind of book which will do for the less fortunate boy 
what the old hand does for a young companion when he 
first takes him afield, give him those little tips and hints 
by which he knows how to distinguish one bird from 
another by even a flirt of the wing or a few trills of a 
broken song. The expert can show you ata glance 
how to tell the cirl-bunting from the yellow-hammer, 
can direct you so that your eye goes instantly to the 
points which mark the reed from the sedge warbler, or 
the whitethroat from his lesser relative, can give you 
the key and set free your energies towards watch- 
ing the bird rather than puzzling over its kind. 
That little brown bird which dipped over the furze bush, 
is it worth tracking and sitting tight over for half an hour 
until it shows up, or was it only alinnet, which we have 
watched before? Every bird has a characteristic 
“‘note”, something by which it can be recognised un- 
consciously as we know a friend, it may be colouring 
or form, some trick of habit or call, alike unfor- 
gettable when once our attention has been awakened to 
it. Who will do for our birds what Flaubert asked 
of De Maupassant in quite another connexion ?— 
‘‘Quand vous passez devant un épicier assis sur sa 
porte, devant un concierge qui fume sa pipe, devant 
une station de fiacres, montrez-moi cet épicier et ce 
concierge, leur pose, toute leur apparence physique—de 
facon A ce que je ne les confonde avec aucun autre 
épicier ou avec aucun autre concierge, et faites-moi 
voir, par un seul mot, en quoi un cheval de fiacre ne 
ressemble pas aux cinquante autres qui le suivent et le 
précedent.” 

The book before us, Mr. G. A. B. Dewar’s ‘‘ The 
Birds in Our Wood”, hardly fulfils the high ideals we 
have sketched, but it is the work of a man who loves 
the country, who knows his birds and never forgets 
that they are living creatures, whose life and habits 
must be interpreted by sympathy. He introduces us 
to a wood, which we may assume to be situated in 
his own beloved county of Hampshire, and he gathers 
together the memories of many a long day spent as boy 
and man in its rich shade. There is a lot of luck about 
bird watching: only this very morning one of our rarer 
visitants the black redstart, came and perched on our 
window sill, and we forthwith rushed out into the sleet 
and spent a happy five minutes before the stranger 

rew embarrassed and flitted over to the common, but 
the luck comes to the man who waits and loves and 
Mr. Dewar has evidently been smiled upon by fortune 
and has many happy occasions to his score when he 











munity. 

We like to read of the polljays who hold parties, at 
which unlike our poor human entertainments there are 
more cocks than hens, about the starlings who have 
learnt from the gulls how to pick food off the water 
though this is a digression from ‘four wood” to 
Chelsea, about the nightjar and his combs and brushes. 
In Mr. Dewar’s book we have first the regular in- 
habitants of the wood, the blackbirds and thrushes we 
shall meet on the way there, the tits and goldcrests 
which one may find prying about the branches any 
sunny day in winter, and the finches that flit and call 
about the open glades and the outskirts; then we go 
on to the wealth of summer migrants, the little chiff- 
chaffs and warblers which steal over unobserved in the 
bleak spring weather and lurk about the coverts until 
a gleam of April sunshine tempts them to reveal 
their return to us, the larger warblers which find 
the day all too short for the-joy of life that fills them and 
must needs sing full throated far into the night, the 
dimly seen mysterious nightjar, the friendly swallows. 
The game birds, the hawks and owls, the crows and 
their relatives are always with us and the boy reader 
will learn where and what to see about them. The 
book is cumbered with no rarities, and the specially 
drawn chromolithographed plates will just give the child 
that hint of colouring and attitude which is all that an 
illustration, ‘‘ fixed and complete ”, can ever hope to do 
for a bird. 

And of the spirit in which the book is written, we may 
quote the opening sentences— 

‘“Once rather long ago I was a nipper, and hada 
great deal of time to roam about a very large wood, 
where grew the best flowers and flew the best birds and 
butterflies one could wish for. The wood was so fine, 
and I was so happy in it, that I wanted never to grow 
up. This is not what many young people feel.” O si 
sic omnes ! 








HISTORICAL STORIES. 


“Stanhope : a Romance of the Days of Cromwell.” By E. L. 
Haverfield. 3s. 6d. ‘Fallen Fortunes: being the Adven- 
tures of a Gentleman of Quality in the Days of Queen 


Anne.” By E. Everett-Green. 35. 6d. “Ralph Wyn- 
ward.” By H.Elrington. 25.6d. “At the Point of the 
Sword.” By Herbert Hayens. 5s. London : Nelson. 
1903. 


When Sir Everard Stanhope left Stanhope Chase “to go to 
the war”, he took his lady and their infant daughter Dorothy 
with him as far as London. Later news reached the Norfolk 
mansion, which is described as “a fine piece of Marian archi- 
tecture”, that the knight had been killed. Lady Stanhope 
returns to die but the daughter has disappeared. Mr. Haver- 
field’s story, which deals with the troubled times of Cavaliers 
and Roundheads, is concerned chiefly with the quest of the 
missing maiden, tells of her life in a Puritan homestead, and 
naturally ends happily. On the whole a good story. 

The boy or girl witha love for the dashing episodes of history 
and a taste for the picturesque and sentimental will not be 
disappointed with Miss Everett-Green’s “ Fallen Fortunes”. 
It opens well on the field of Ramilles ; but, though happy 
chance makes Marlborough the hero’s friend there is a lost 
home to be regained and a scheming kinsman to be overcome 
and the young hopeful resolves to take a “safer if slower” 
path to fame and fortune than that of war. Declining the 
sword and taking the pen he does not cast away courage, and 
fortune at length smiles upon him through the kindly eyes of 
the “good Queen”, who declares that “Sir Grey Dumaresq of 
Hartsbourne Manor must live upon his hereditary acres in 
becoming style”. Then, as ever is the case in the old style of 
romantic fiction, the triumph of fortune is crowned by the 
victory of love and the brave leads the fair to the altar. “ Fallen 
Fortunes” supplies a very good picture of fashionable life in the 
London of the period. 

Ralph Wynward a descendant of the Desmonds and a young 
scallywag runs away from home to join Captain Drake at 
Plymouth and falls into the hands of his father’s unscrupulous 
kinsman Otho FitzThomas who out of a spirit of revenge carries 
him away to Ireland there to teach him “to lie and rob and 
murder”, The boy is contrasted with his delicate and gentle 
younger brother Edmund, but with all his faults he excites 
devotion in others and comes out of the ordeal successfully. 
The book is carefully put together, and makes a fairly successful 
attempt at a difficult task of describing Ireland in Elizabethan 
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days. The historical incidents introduced include the sack of phrases such as “This was indeed the case”, every one of which 
Youghal. might be eliminated with advantage. 


Mr. Herbert Hayens has in his new book provided a story of 
adventure in Peru ; choosing as the period of his narrative the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century when the Peruvians won 
their freedom from Spain “at the point of the sword”, Mr. 
Hayens has studied the period and its problems and writes 
with authority as well as spirit. There are few if any dull pages 
in this bright and instructive volume. 


“With Kitchener in the Soudan,” 6s. “The Treasure of the 
Incas” (Ss.). “With the British Legion” (65>), ou be 
Lion of St. Mark” (new edition, 3s. 6d.). By G. A. Henty. 
London: Blackie. 1902. 


Peculiarly pathetic was Mr. G. A. Henty’s death at the 
moment when his latest contributions to the Christmas flood of 
books for young people were issuing from the Press. In every 
sense this year’s volumes are worthy of their long line of pre- 
decessors, and that is saying a great deal when we remember 
the general standard of literature for youth. Mr. Henty’s books 
are not literature as Mr. Meredith’s or Mr. Hardy’s novels are, 
but they are the best produced for a particular market. He 
was fora long time the doyen of writers for the young and the 
marvel to those who followed his work from the days when 
“The Young Franc-Tireurs” added to the delight of boyhood’s 
Christmas and inaugurated the remarkable series of historical 
books associated with his pen was that he kept his style so 
fresh, that he found it possible to ring the changes so success- 
fully on similar incidents and circumstances, and that he was 
able to study sufficient authorities on widely different periods 
of history each year to permit him to write three or four sub- 
stantial volumes of facts well silvered by fiction and illustrated 
by imaginary characters. “The Lion of St. Mark” is an old 
friend, dealing with Venice in the fourteenth century ; its 
republication we take it is proof of its continued popularity. 
The three new volumes comprise first, a story of the Carlist 
wars in which the hero who is “With the British Legion ” 
under Sir De Lacy Evans achieves the usual marvels including 
the saving of Madrid at the moment when it was about 
to be taken by the Carlists; second, a tale of adventure in 
Peru, whither the heroes go in search of “ The Treasure of the 
Incas”, and third, an account of Arabi’s rising in Egypt, the 
destruction of Hicks Pasha and Gordon in the Soudan and the 
beginning of the end of Khalifaism, when young Gregory 
Hilliard Hartley has some extraordinary adventures “ With 
Kitchener in the Soudan”. Mr. Henty had a knack of rousing 
the interest of the reader on the first page and of keeping it 
alive to the last. The sentiments his books instil are irre- 
proachable and he had that best of gifts in writers for youth of 
being able to impart knowledge without forgetting for an instant 
that his first business was to amuse. 


“Stan. Lynn.” 
TOOZAINS S. 
“Under the Spangled Banner” (55.). 


Scouts” (55.). By Captain F. 
Blackie. 1902, 


A veteran is Mr. Manville Fenn. His adventures are thrill- 
ing, his style is vivacious and his sense of fun unfailing. Mr. 
Fenn has a partiality for China as the scene of his stories ; he 
seems to know the Chinese character well, and he has cer- 
tainly studied closely the “land rats and water rats” of the 
Celestial Empire. Stan Lynn’s adventures almost take one’s 
breath away : we should be sorry for the boy who could read 
the opening chapters describing the atiack by pirates on 
the store at Hai-hai, which is defended by the boy, his father 
and his uncle, without wanting to read the whole book. We 
always have the comfort of knowing that however serious the 
plight of his heroes Mr. Fenn will bring them through safely if 
not unscathed. 

Captain Brereton is now one of the regular contributors to 
the Christmas fare for boys. His two books this year are 
spirited accounts of phases of the American-Spanish war and 
of the guerilla campaign in South Africa. In both cases his 
heroes are British, but if we were to choose between them we 
should unhesitatingly select “One of the Fighting Scouts” as 
the better book. The story is more interesting ; the Boer 
struggle was more heroic, and our sympathies are more 
strongly enlisted on the side of the Fighting Scouts than on 
those of the Spangled Banner. Captain Brereton gives a very 
good idea of the Spanish-American war, especially in that part 
of it which ended in the destruction of Admiral Cervera’s fleet. 
The book opens with a very effective account of the ruin of the 
hero’s father, a Birmingham ironfounder, which led to the lad’s 
seeking his fortune on the other side of the Atlantic. The 
South African story is written by one who knows the country 
and its people thoroughly ; and to whom the horrors of war are 
a reality. Captain Brereton’s hero, George Ransome, does 
great things against Botha, De Wet, and others, but the book 
carefully refrains from anything which might glorify war. If 
Captain Brereton would go through his chapters with a more 
careful eye to revision his books would gain immensely on the 
artistic side. He has an irritating habit of repeating frequently 


By G. Manville Fenn. London: Chambers. 


“One of the Fighting 
S. Brereton. London: 


“A Hero of the Highlands.” By E. Everett-Green. London, 
Edinburgh, and New York: Nelson. 1903. 55. 
“Under the White Cockade.” By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 


London, &c.: Cassell. 1902. 6s. 


The career of the Young Pretender exercises a constant 
fascination over writers and readers, and if Miss Everett-Green 
can be accused of clothing her hero with virtues for which there 
is no historical warrant, the readers of this romance of the 
rising of 1745, as related by one who looked on, will not demur. 
She describes brightly the dream of Stuart restoration. 

Mr. Sutcliffe’s romance—also of 1745—is vigorous and 
breezy. His people are real human beings. The story of 
Prince Charlie’s failure purports to be told by a gentleman of 
fortune who went through the campaign ; consequently we get 
a good deal of old-world chivalry. The book should be assured 
of success. 


“The Last of the Cliffords.” By Eliza F. Pollard. London : 
Nelson. 1903. 5s. “For the Red Rose.” By Eliza F. 
Pollard, 25. 6d. London: Blackie. 1903. 

This is the story of Anne Clifford, the last of her name, at 
Skipton Castle, who, remaining faithful to Charles I. suffered 
many things during the Civil War, amongst them a lengthy 
siege of her old home. Much of the interest of the story sur- 
rounds the life of her page, John Linton, for long supposed to 
be a foundling, who, through his friendship with Prince Rupert 
and also with John Hampden, saw both sides of the great 
conflict. The connecting events, which prove John to be no 
foundling but a Norton of Rylstone, the celebrated Yorkshire 
family, are effectively told. The book is long, but boys and 
girls will revel in it. 

For her second book Miss Pollard has chosen the close 
of the fifteenth century, when gipsies wandered more or less 
unnoticed through England acting as jackals wherever Red 
Rose and White Rose had been pitted against each other. At 
the outset Miss Pollard “discovers” one of these sons of 
Egypt laden with spoil and confronted, as he gropes his way 
through the forest by Castle Wimborne, with the spectacle of 
a dead woman and a living child. Between that day and the 
battle of Bosworth Field the child has many adventures, for 
though she becomes a gipsy she becomes also companion to a 
queen and the wife of a brave man who proves to be her 
cousin. The story is told with sympathy and freshness. 


“Gabriel Garth, Chartist.” 
Melrose. 5s. 


If we have fault to find with this story, it is that the author 
shows a tendency to allot to some of her well-to-do people an 
undue share of human vices and to her humbler folk an over- 
plus of virtue. But the story of Monica Goldsmith’s sympathy 
with Gabriel Garth and the Chartist movement, if only on 
account of the contrasts of character presented in it, is neither 
dull nor profitless reading, and will appeal to those who like a 
story with a moral and religious trend. ; 


By E. Everett-Green. London: 





SOME SCHOOL TALES. 


“The New Pupil.” By Raymond Jacberns. 4s. 6d.; “The 
Other Boy.” By Evelyn Sharp. 4s. 6d. London; 
Macmillan. 1902. 

“The Boys of the Red House.” 
London: Melrose. ts. 

“The Boys of Waveney.” 
Grant Richards. 1902. 6s. 

“Jack and Black.” By Andrew Home. 
burgh: Chambers. 1902. 35. 6d. 

“The Lost Squire of Inglewood; or Adventures in the 
Caves of Robin Hood.” By Thomas Jackson. 25.55 
“Sale’s Sharpshooters.” By Harold Avery. 35. 6d. 
London: Nelson. 1903. 

“The Pothunters.” By P. G. Wodehouse. BsanOe. se All 
Astray: the Travels and Adventures of Two Cherubs.” 
By Ascott R. Hope. 3s. 6d. London: Black. 1902. 

“Tom Andrews: a Story of Board School Life.” London: 
Eliot Stock. 1902. 25. 6d. net. 


Under less skilful treatment “The Other Boy ” introduced 
by Miss Everett-Green would have proved a prig. As it is we 
have an agreeable study of boy and girl life from which 
the boys and girls can extract a vast deal of amusement and 
(more or less unconsciously) some glimpses beneath the surface 
of the lives of their elders—new governesses and maiden aunts 
in particular. Mr. Jacberns’ “ New Pupil” may be described 
as a companion volume. Girls should follow the rather 
troubled first school term of the wilful but candid and fascinat- 
ing Pollie Quebe with lively interest. Pollie was unluckily an 
“odd number”, the thirteenth pupil at the English High 
School presided over by Fraulein Friederichs. She came from 
Italy to entirely new surroundings, dressed in boy’s clothes 
and brought a pet parrot with her! She was something of a 


By E. Everett-Green. 
By Robert Leighton. London: 


London and Edin- 
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tomboy, but she proves something of a heroine and what 
proved harassing to her governess affords amusing material for 
the reader. As Pollie carries before her the dreadful prospect 
of returning from school eventually to help her father with the 
compilation of a big dictionary, one rather anticipates a sequel. 
Miss Hammond’s illustrations are excellent. ‘The Boys of 
the Red House” talk like boys always do in books with a 
strong moral familiarly rendered ; but it is difficult to imagine 
them carrying on like Francis Despard, Max Catermole and 
their companions at the Slumberton Academy kept by the 
worthy Doctor Graham. However the book is a well-meant 
attempt to inculcate the lesson that the “cocksure” boy, 
whether he be robust and athletic or frail and yet resolved to 
show “the other fellows” he is no ninny, is bound to get into 
dangerous mischief. 

Quantity, quality, and novelty are characteristics of “‘ The 
Boys of Waveney”, in which interest chiefly centres in the 
development of three characters, a school villain (by name 
Richard Gambier), the inquisitive and acquisitive son of a 
wealthy American (Benjamin K. Winthrop) and “the other 
fellow”, Evelyn Frisby. The mischief begins with an attempt 
by Gambier to get Frisby expelled from the school. This with 
Gambiers other and far more wicked machinations fails, and 
the narrative is well rounded off with virtue triumphant. The 
school fight and the school trial are well depicted ; but Mr. 
Leighton has here and there laid on his sensational colour a 
little too thickly. 

“Jack and Black” owes its title to the names of the two 
“new boys” Jack Huntly and Tom Black whose adventures 
make an interesting story. Mr. Andrew Home supplies a 
clever description of the working of the mind of a sensitive boy 
whose fears are played upon by two disreputable characters 
one of whom is anxious for monetary reasons to get the lad 
“accidentally ” killed. The friendship between the two chums 
is well worked up. | 

Mr. Jackson’s young heroes, like those of Mr. Home, run 
away from school but their escapade is due to a different cause. 
They are put in a “condemned cell” to await punishment for 
an offence against arbitrary discipline, regain their liberty, 
reach Nottingham, and help to explore the caves there. The 
narrative is as vivacious as the adventures it records are 
improbable. 

“ Sale’s Sharpshooters” are four engaging young scholars— 

three boys and a girl—who manage to have a delightful time. 
“Playing at soldiers” has seldom been more amusingly 
described ; whilst a serious element is introduced in the 
detection through the agency of this “very irregular corps” of 
a jewel thief who poses as an army officer. The theory that 
“everyone can learn to have the soldier spirit, even if they 
can’t have the soldier’s clothes” is agreeably emphasised. 
_ Guilty conscience and unjust suspicion play prominent parts 
in “ The Pothunters ”, the plot of which turns on the theft of 
some sports prizes. Mr. Wodehouse points a moral for hasty 
Heads as well as for those under them. 

“Tom Andrews” now appears in a cheap edition. The 
story is a first attempt at presenting in the form of a boy’s book 
the possibilities of “ esprit de corps” in Board School life. 


“The Rebel of the School.” By L. T. Meade (Chambers. 
TOO2 TRIN): 

“The Rebel of the School” is on slightly different lines from 
the usual stuff which deals with girls’ schools and is generally 
a picture of spite and hysteria. The girl whois the “ rebel” is 
a rather boyish and spirited young person. The weak point of 
the plot is the extraordinary meanness with which a head- 
mistress, described as admirable, tries to make one girl betray 
another into the hands of the authorities. The ringleader in a 
suspected escapade is perfectly well known ; but the most dis- 
creditable pressure is put upon her comrades to force them to 
mention her name. Apart from this, and from the fact that 
details of the rebel’s toilet are a little too much insisted upon, 
there is nothing objectionable in the atmosphere of the book. 


BOOKS OF ADVENTURE. 


“ In the Great White Land: a Tale of the Antarctic Ocean.” 
By Dr. Gordon Stables R.N. 3s. 6a@.; ‘Grit Will Tell.” 
By R. Stead. 2s. 6d. London: Blackie. 1903. 

“In Forest Lands: a Story of Pluck and Endurance.” By 
Gordon Stables M.D., C.M. London: Nisbet. 1902. 5s. 

“Torn from its Foundations : from Brazilian Forests to 
Inquisition Cells.” By David Ker. London: Melrose. 
35. 6d. 

“The Cape Cousins.” 
Gardner. 2s. 
“The Tramp Ship’s Fate: the Story of a Secret Commission.” 
By F. M. Holmes. 2s. ; “One of the Tenth: a Tale of the 
Royal Hussars.” By William Johnston. 2s. 6d. London: 


By E. M. Green. London: Wells 


Partridge. 
“ Earncliffe of Errington.” By F. B. Forester. London : 
oe AI ae 


Dr. Gordon Stables is a prolific, versatile and unequal writer. 


To the larger volume, in which he takes his readers “ from the | 








mining district of our rugged Northumbria over the seas and 
away to the far-off forest lands of wild Ecuador” the Doctor 
has a preface in which he is seen at his worst (in the anecdote 
about atelegram) and his best (in his breezy advice to be ever 
hopeful and trustful), The tale itself is a capital one and con- 
cerns the career of a foundling. A child is discovered one 
summer evening on a miner’s doorstep together with a £50 
note and a scrap of paper on which was written “Be kind to 
little Johnnie. He will, I trust, be wealthy one day.” Little 
Johnnie soon gets amongst adventures as the champion of the 
miner’s little daughter and when England is exchanged for 
Ecuador does not belie his early reputation. There is a 
pleasing touch of romance in the clearing up of the mystery of 
Johnnie’s birth. Fun fearsomeness and a healthy moral dis- 
tinguish “In The Great White Land”. Dr. Stables has not been 
across though he has been near the Antarctic zone but he once 
spent some years in Arctic regions and his experiences there 
have been drawn upon in the earlier part of the story now 
referred to which opens amidst the rigours of the Arctic winter 
and then carries the reader away under the Southern Cross 
ere the travellers after many hairbreadth ’scapes return to 
‘‘England, Home, and Beauty”. 

“Grit Will Tell” makes up in wealth of incident for lack of 
finish. It is a study in humble life, records how friendly the 
poor can be to the poor, and recounts the way in which an ill- 
treated little barge-boy becomes, by the exercise of native 
pluck, a great and wealthy engineer. 

Mr. Ker’s book is garnished with several illustrations of a 
distinctly sensational not to say blood-curdling description. 
Some of the chapter-headings are in keeping. “A Face 
among the Thickets”, “The Midnight Monster”, “A Ghastly 
Passenger”, “Facing a Demon”, “Inthe Dead of Night”, 
“Gone Down Alive into the Pit” are examples. The promises 
thus set forth are fulfilled in the most highly-coloured style 
peculiar to this class of juvenile literature. 

Mr. Holmes sets out to be entertaining and at the same time 
to inculcate a healthy sentiment regarding the virtues of 
courage and resourcefulness. Says Captain Dodds: ‘“ Ships 
are not always getting wrecked and stormy winds do not always 
blow. But when they do—you know—why we has to try and 
meet ’em.” The words express Mr. Holmes’ somewhat pedes- 
trian philosophy. “The Tramp Ship’s Fate” is not a brilliantly 
written story but it is unpretentious and the author has evidently 
been at pains to make his work instructive. 

The picture painted by Mr. Johnston of life in a cavalry 
regiment is not in couleur de rose but it is far from an unat- 
tractive one ; and the example of his gentleman ranker Charlie 
Fortescue is inspiriting. ‘One of the Tenth” makes an ex- 
cellent companion volume to the same author's “ Under the 
Sirdar’s Flag” and is dedicated by permission to Major-General 
Lord Ralph Kerr who commanded the Tenth Hussars during 
the Afghan operations of 1878-9 with which the action of the 
story is largely concerned. 

There is plenty of excitement in “The Cape Cousins” for 
young people with a love of animals and a spirit of adventure. 
Incidentally this story imparts a considerable amount of infor- 
mation regarding life in South Africa. Older readets will 
appreciate many of the little touches which reveal the author's 
knowledge of the ways of children and their habits of thought. 

The period of “ Earncliffe of Errington” is that of William IV. 
and the Carlist rising and the hero a motherless lad left by his 
father to the care of a guardian who is a lawyer of the approved 
melodramatic type. The greater part of the action takes place 
in Spain, and young Earncliffe experiences some trying adven- 
tures and narrow escapes before he finds the Colonel his 
father who had been reported as dead. The book is well 
illustrated. 


“Cap'n Nat’s Treasure.” By R. Leighton. 55.; “ Lost in 
Slave Land.” By W.M. Graydon. 2s. 6d. Partridge. 


Mr. Leighton’s tale of Old Liverpool at the end of the 
eighteenth century is full of life and abounds in stirring 
incidents. How Cap’n Nat’s treasure, which had been taken 
from a pirate vessel and for a long while was lying in a sunken 
hulk at the bottom of the old dock, was stolen by one Silvester 
Jardine and subsequently recovered by its rightful owner, we 
must leave to the reader to discover. ‘ Lost in Slave Land” is 
a stirring story of perils and privations encountered by two 
boys, who, through shipwreck, become castaways on the coast 
of Africa. Early in the story, which opens in India, the reader 
is introduced to a Portuguese officer, who is the embodiment of 
rascality, and who subsequently turns up in Africa where he 
finds ample opportunity for his villainy. The adventures 
of the boys are many and exciting. On one occasion, the 
author states that “when Jack [one of the heroes] recovered 
his senses he was laying (sic) on the ground”. 


“The Story of a Scout.” By John Finnemore. London: 
Pearson. 1903. SS. 
“ The Secret of Berry Pomeroy.” By Fred Whishaw. London : 


Griffith, Farran, and Co. 35. 6d. 
Mr. Finnemore’s volume also takes the reader to Spain, but 
at a slightly earlier period than that dealt with by Mr. Forester. 
The exploits of young John Ford are carried through whilst the 
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English are helping the Spaniards against Napoleon. The 
opening pages describe the massacre of a French foraging 
party ; thence to the final page the interest of the narrative is 
well sustained. Young Ford’s exciting escape from the French 
by means of a bell-rope in an old church tower and the incident 
following are described with a skill which whilst it evades the 
gratuitously harrowing brings into clear relief some of the 
incidental horrors of war. The writer holds out the promise of 
a sequel. ; 

A boy’s book with the name of Mr. Fred Whishaw on the 
title-page is assured of a welcome, and “The Secret of Berry 
Pomeroy” deserves a warm one. The woods and coves ‘and 
seashores of delightful Devonshire form an attractive locality, 
and given a Devonshire boy and, more, a Devonshire girl 
together with a love interest and an old castle mystery, with a 
bit of smuggling as a make-weight what more could the 
youthful romanticist desire in a Christmas book? 


“Grit and Go.” Stories told by G. A. Henty, Guy Boothby, 
D. Christie Murray, and Others. London and Edin- 
burgh : Chambers. 1902. 65s. 

The tales in this volume provide a varied entertainment of a 
healthy and manly order for all tastes, though they are more 
suited, perhaps, to the elder than the young boys of a family. 
Mr. Henty and Mr. Annesley contribute stories of the sea, in 
which villainy and shipwreck form conspicuous features ; his 
story of love and revenge by an unsuccessful suitor is brought 
by Mr. Guy Boothby to a telling climax; whilst in the * Silver 
Lever” Mr. Christie Murray provides a story of forgery and 
treasure hunting which is not without a touch of pathos. Other 
exciting stories of peril and adventure are contributed by 
Messrs. H. A. Bryden, D. L. Johnstone, H. Bindloss, and 
F. R. O'Neill. 


For more advanced readers we can recommend “ The Spell 
of the Jungle” by A. Perrin (Treherne. 3s. 6.) full of pictu- 
resque adventure and interesting “ local colour”. 


THE ROMANCE OF WAR AND OTHER THINGS. 


“British Soldiers in the Field.” By Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
London: George Allen. 1902. 6s. 

“The Boys’ Book of Battles.” By Herbert Cadett. 
Pearson, Ltd. 1903. 5s. 

Dealing with some notable British deeds of arms by land Sir 
Herbert Maxwell has come to grips with his subject in a 
manner which will appeal almost equally to the young and the 
older reader. His account of the battle of Bannockburn is a 
good example of the clearness and simplicity with which he 
tells a story. The book contains some coloured plates and 
some excellent plans, which remind us of those in an edition of 
** Czesar’s Gallic Wars” which we used in our school days. In 
a somewhat lengthy introduction Sir Herbert writes with 
engaging optimism of the “good measure, pressed down and 
running over”, which the country gets “‘for its money ”—an 
optimism which, in the light of recent events, will make some 
people rub their eyes in amazement. 

Mr. Cadett has chosen for his theme some of the momentous 
battles of recent times which have been fought in various parts 
of the British Empire. Of the treachery of the Afghans, when 
Sir Louis Cavagnari was murdered, he writes—“ Of course we 
had to shut down very hard on that sort of thing”. So much 
for the literary setting of the author’s narrative, but possibly 
some of his young readers will glean amusement from a series 
of stories chiefly remarkable for their jejuneness and spirit of 
cheap jingoism. 


London : 


“ Pictures of Many Wars.” By Frederic Villiers. 
&c.: Cassell and Co. 1902. 6s. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Villiers for having omitted 
mention of the Boer War in this work, although, judging by 
what he tells us of his varied experiences, anything which he 
might have written on the subject would have been worth the 
reading. The narrative before us, which is illustrated and is 
not a connected story, relates the author’s campaigning experi- 
ences in the Servian War of 1876, in the Russo-Turkish War, 
in Egypt during the days of Arabi’s revolt, and in the expedi- 
tion for the relief of Gordon, and tells them in a clear and 
stirring way. “ Pictures of Many Wars” is one of the best 
books of its kind recently published. 


“The Romance of Modern Invention.” By Archibald 
Williams. London: C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. Celok Fa 

Mr. Archibald Williams hit upon a happy idea when he 
conceived the plan of this work, which should appeal to all 
boys ofa mechanical turn of mind who have had some elementary 
scientific training. “The Romance of Modern Invention” 
deals with such themes as wireless telegraphy, liquid air, sub- 
marines, airships, &c. In the preface we are told, that “the 
object of this book is to set before young people in a bright 
and interesting way, and without the use of technical language, 
accounts of some of the latest phases of modern invention ”. 


London, 


The author has attained this end with a success which would 
have been greater, had he avoided such painfully ungram- 
matical sentences as —“ He [Signor Marconi], in common with 
Professors Branly of Paris, Popoff of Cronstadt, and Slaby of 
Charlottenburg, besides many others, have devoted their atten- 
tion to”, &c, 


“ King Mombo.” 
1902. 75. 6d. 
In “King Mombo” Mr. Du Chaillu takes his readers once 
more to the great African forest, and tells his story with the 
individuality which characterises all his writings. His varied 
experiences with savage tribes, and his stirring encounters with 
wild beasts are told with direct simplicity. Those who 
possess the spirit of adventure, and they are many, will find 
ample incident in this excellent volume. 


By Paul Du Chaillu. London: Murray. 





ABOUT CHILDREN AND FOR CHILDREN. 


The most attractive “Christmas Books” this year are the 
ones about children for grown-up people. In bygone days 
children were written about in a severe and moral way, 
punished if they were naughty, rewarded if they were good and 
all through spoken of in a cold and patronising way, at the 
best tolerant rather than appreciative or admiring. Now they 
are the subject of an esthetic adoration, a respectful analysis. 
The motives of childish naughtiness are examined with anxious 
care and subjected to as exhaustive an analysis as are those of a 
Tolstoi heroine ; while the charm and beauty and sensitiveness 
of childhood, its vivid imaginings, its very perversities and 
follies, all are dwelt on with the most intense appreciation, and 
tender tolerance. Formerly when a child invented, it was 
slapped for untruthfulness, now its little fables and bewilder- 
ing romances are hailed as the signs of a poetic and romantic 
genius. Which system produces the best men and women it 
is hard to say, both have their merits. 


“Five Children and It.” By E. Nesbit (Unwin. 1902. Csg 
“Fairy Fancies and Fun.” By Edith King-Hall (Fox- 
well. 1902. 2s. 6d.) ; “The Doll-Man’s Gift.” By Harry 
A. James (Newnes. 1902. Is. 6d. net.) 

Perhaps “E. Nesbit” hardly counts her delightful “Five 
Children and It” as a fairy-tale. But it includes an engaging 
creature called the Psammead, who talks to the five children. 
and grants them their wishes. All Mrs. Hubert Bland’s stories 
are charming, and this one is as good as the rest. “Fairy 
Fancies and Fun” is very amusing. Its get-up is quaint, and 
its letterpress full of sly humour, not too high above the 
children’s heads, “The Doll-Man’s Gift” is daintily printed 
and illustrated and has distinction. Mr. James has the gift of 
real imagination. Ladykin and her pippin-tree are lovable and 
pathetic creatures. It is refreshing to find a modern writer 
who has not forgotten what fairyland is really like. Most 
people think it is a place where the animals and flowers talk 
lesson-book at you unceasingly. 


“Things We Thought Of.” By Mary C. E. Wemyss 
(Longmans. 1902. 35. 6d.) ; “Boy.” By Helen Milman 
(Griffith, Farran. 1902. 3s. 6d.) ; “ Two Little Travellers,” 
By Ray Cunningham (Nelson. 1902. 25. 6d.). 

“Things We Thought Of” is absolutely charming. The thing 
might really have been written by the child whom the author 
personates. For that very reason it will probably appeal more 
strongly to parents than to children. For delicacy and charm 
it is prominent among the year’s books, “Boy” is almost 
intolerably sentimental, pictures and all. It is a sort of bring- 
ing up to date of the Sunday-school infant of our extreme youth 
who usually died of his inability to tell a lie. The process of 
modernising includes a little saving humour : so that the book 
just escapes being nauseating. “Two Little Travellers” is a 
shade sentimental too, but pretty and readable enough. 


“The Child-Mind.” By R. H. Bretherton (John Lane. 1902. 
35. 6d. net.) ; “The Kidnapping of Ellie.” By Brown 
Linnet (Seeley. 1902. 55.); “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch.” By Alice Caldwell Hegan (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1902. 55s.). 

These three books stand out distinctively in three different 
ways. The first, “The Child-Mind”, is a beautiful book about 
a child—but emphatically not to be given to one. Such a 
looking-glass, held up to a sensitive child, would have a 
serious effect. To its parents the book may be recommended 
quite unreservedly. It is a revelation of the well-meant per- 
secutions that are inflicted on the most cherished of children: 
and it is written with much charm and much sympathy. The 
second book, “The Kidnapping of Ellie”, contains various 
tales. Most of them more or less concern children : but from 
the subtly different point of view of the writer who loves and 
studies them rather than caters for them. The third, “ Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch”, is simply the epic of a cottager, 
and was probably written without any reference to children at 
all. But we should prefer it to more than half the professed 
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“children’s books” as a gift toachild. Mrs. Wiggs is about 
the most wholesome and lovable ideal for any person of any 
age whatsoever that could be desired. The humour and 
tenderness of her story are exceptional. 

The most perfect and attractive child-book (for grown-ups, 
for no child can appreciate it to the full) is Kenneth Grahame’s 
“Dream Days” (John Lane. 7s. 6d.). One lives one’s child- 
hood again, reading it, all the hopes and ambitions, the joys 
and sorrows so tremendously important in the childish range 
of vision, so pathetically slight when looked back upon with a 
grown-up smile. His insight into the child heart is amazing, 
his exquisite imagination is as felicitous and true in its humour 
as in its pathos. Another book which may owe some of its 
delightfulness to Mr. Grahame’s inspiration is Mabel Dearmer’s 
“ The Noisy Years” (Smith, Elder. 6s.). If Robin and Toby 
have a real mother, they are to be congratulated equally with 
her—for she is all that is wise and tender and sympathetic, as 
they are all that is fascinating and lovable. It is most charm- 
ingly and gracefully written, with admirable discretion and 
intelligence. 

We wish we could say the same of “The Tiger and the 
Insect” (Heinemann. 3s. 6d.), by John Habberton, author of 
““Helen’s Babies”. Here we have baby-worship in its most 
gushing and sentimental form, with a perfunctory love-story 
running through it to make it more attractive to the grown-ups 
who weary, as well they may, of perpetual baby talk. Yet 
another child-worship book is “A Romance of the Nursery” 
(John Lane. 55.), by L. Allen Harker, in which two of 
the inhabitants of the nursery are of the infant prodigy 
type, but none the less attractive for that. It is delightfully 
written, and full enough of adventure to satisfy sven those 
severe and youthful critics, beside whom grown-ups are toler- 
ance itself. 

Other stories of a more or less “improving nature” are “A 
Scholar of Lindisfarne” by Gertrude Hollis (2s. 6¢.) and ‘The 
Farm of Aptonga” by Dr. Neale (2s.) both S.P.C.K. produc- 
tions. Miss Hollis writes picturesquely of seventh-century 
Christianity, of Aidan and Penda and Oswald, while Dr. Neale 
treats of third-century Christianity in Carthage. He writes 
in rather a dull way, and there are far too many detailed 
descriptions of tortures to make it suitable for childish reading. 

Of the “ Alice in Wonderland” type of tale are “ Peggy and 
Jill” (Pearson. 35. 6d.) by S. Ashton illustrated by Dorothy 
Furniss which is a worthy successor of the ‘‘ Green Cat”, most 
amusing and well illustrated, and ‘In Search of the Wallypug ” 
(Pearson. 55.), which will be as great a favourite as Mr. 
Farrow’s other entrancing tales. Of “ Baby Jane’s Mission ” 
by Reginald Parnell (Grant Richards. 2s. 6d.) we can only say 
it does not remind us of any other tale, but is a wholly original 
and delightful “animal story ”. 

But the ‘animal story” this year is of course the “Just So 
Stories” by Rudyard Kipling (Macmillan. 6s.). They are 
written in the slangy careless way beloved of the author, and 
are not nearly so delightful as the “Jungle Tales” ; with the 
exception of “The Cat that Walked” and “The Butterfly that 
Stamped” they are vague and unsatisfactory. The illustrations 
however are wonderfully effective, and do far more credit to 
Mr. Kipling than the letterpress. 


“Grant Richards’ Children’s Annual 1903.” 


The many coloured illustrations have just such quaintness 
and humour as children would appreciate. It is difficult to tell 
what prose or verse will appeal to children but the moral of 
“ Susannah” is certainly bad enough to appeal to any normal 
child. The annual is designed for young children, bit much 
would interest older children, and few people reach an age 
advanced enough to prevent them enjoying such verses as Mr. 
Lucas’ “ Railway Men”. The stoker is truly enviable who 


Cleans his hands in an absent way 
On a piece of rag as dirty as they ; 
An engine-stoker I’d like to be 
Except for the bother of washing for tea. 


“ Some Boys’ Doings.” By John Habberton. London: Nisbet. 
1902. 35. 6d. 


If these pages lack the vivacity and extravagance which 
marked the deeds and sayings of “Helen’s Babies”, they are 
not without humour and entertainment. Of the varied doings 
of the boys at Prairieton in the Far West, we think that “ The 
Natural Mistake” of Billy Blow, the ardent young temperanceé 
reformer, ‘“ Mobdike’s Melons”, and “The Daddon Calf” are 
amongst the most amusing, and the book should prove 
popular. 


Mr. Ascott R. Hope’s two ‘“ Cherubs” form a mirthful con- 
trast. Undy is an odd little fellow whose brain has developed 
far faster than his physique and who lives in an imaginary 
world in which the heroes of his favourite books are real beings ; 
to him even Theseus and the Minotaur are realities, and in a 
moment of trial at the news that the Christmas holidays will 
have to be spent at school he “ makes believe” that he will go 
ong journeys by means of the travel books in the school 


(Continued on page x.) 


From MR. MURRAY'S List 


OF NEW BOOKS. 





NEW G/- NOVELS. 
MOTH AND RUST. 


MONDELEY, Author of ‘‘ Red Pottage.” 


ofeaee A fine story, admirably told.”"— Word. 


‘¢€ Moth and Rust’ is admirable alike as a story and as a presentation of human 
character .... we must not give away too many of the details of a story which, 
besides being well put together, is exceptionally well written.’ —G/ode. 


TALES FROM A FAR RIDING. By 


OLIVER ONIONS, Author cf ‘* The Compleat Bachelor.” [Just ot. 


LESLIE FARQUHAR. 


MASSON, Author of ‘‘ In Our Town,” 


OF AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. 


A Translation in Prose and Verse from the .OJd French. Together with 

AMABEL AND AMORIS, now given for the first time. By LAURENCE 

HOUSMAN. With Illustrations by PauL WooproFFrE. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
[Ready next week. 


THE SAILING of the LONG-SHIPS, 


and other Poems. By HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of ‘‘ Admirals 
All,” ‘‘ The Island Race,” &c. Small crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Just out. 
“This volume will be acquired and valued by all who care for vigorous and 
tender verse.” —Glodce. 
‘¢ .... admirable verses...... themes of patriotism expressed in lines of true 
poetry.’—St. James's Gazette. 


DELHI: Past and Present. By 


H. C. FANSHAWE, C.S.I., late Bengal Civil Service, and Commissioner of 
the Delhi Division. With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


By Mary Cunot- 


[J ust out, 


By RosaLine 
[ Just out. 





[Just out. 
THE HISTORY OF SIENA. By 
Professor LANGTON DOUGLAS. With Maps, Photogravures, and other 
lllustrations. Medium 8vo. 25s. net. [Just out. 


A CHEAP EDITION. 


JOHN CHINAMAN; and a few 


Others. By E. H. PARKER, Professor of Chinese at the Owens College : 
Acting Consul-General in Corea, Nov. 1886—Jan. 1887; Consul in Hainan, 
1891-2,1893-4 ; and in 1892-3 Adviser in Chinese Affairs to the Burma Govern- 
ment. With 25 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 6s. [Just out. 


FISHING and SHOOTING. By Svpnev 


BUXTON, M.P. With Illustrations by ARCHIBALD THORBURN. Demy 8vo, 
tos. 6d. net. [Just out. 


St eaies This attractive book, one of the most fascinating, indeed, of the season 
as charming a literary companion as the sportsman could desire these forloti: winter 
evenings... For my part I shall look eagerly forward to his next sporting book— 
and until it comes I shall read this one again and yet a third time.” 
Morning Post. 


ROUND THE HORN BEFORE THE 


MAST. An Account of a Voyage from San Francisco, round Cape Horn to 
Liverpool ina Four-masted Windjammzer, with the Experiences of the Life of 
an Ordinary Seaman. By A. BASIL LUBBOCK. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. net. [Just out. 


Sore Told in graphic and vivid language...,.,.Deserves to be widely read. It 
gives one of the fullest and truest accounts of a sailor’s life on board a modern 
“windjammer’ that Las yet been written.”—.S¢. ¥amzes’s Gazette, 





A NATURALIST IN INDIAN SEAS: 


or, Four Years with the Royal Indian Marine Survey Ship ‘‘ Investigator.” 
By A. ALCOCK, M.B., LL.D., F.R.S., Superintendent of the Indian 
Museum and Professor of Zoology in the Medical College of Bengal. With 
Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 18s. net. [Just out. 
“ An exceptionally interesting and important book.” —Daily News. 
‘Tt is altogether a delightful volume...... A bright, picturesque, and informing 
book.” —Glasgow Herald, 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 


PRINCE BISMARCK. Derived from Visits to Friedrichsruh, Varzin, &c. 
By SIDNEY WHITMAN. Demy 8vo. ras. net. [Just out. 


s One of the most interesting documents of our time...... Will charm not only 


Prince Bismarck’s friends, but also all throughout the world who value the great- 
ness of its great men. ’—A theneum., 


SOME XVIIIth CENTURY MEN 


OF LETTERS. Biographical Essays by the Rev. WHITWELL ELWIN, 
sometime Editor of the Quarterly Review. With a Memoir. Edited by his 
Son, Warwick ELwIn. 
Vol. IL—MEMOIR OF MR. ELWIN—COWPER—LORD THURLOW. 
Vol. IIL.—STERNE—FIELDING—GOLDSMITH — GRAY— BOSWELL— 
JOHNSON. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 25s. net. 


E Just ont. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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library. Dolfon the other hand is a bumptious little John 
Bull who has to be sent to school because he proves too great 
atrial at home. Both boys are very good chums, and the fun 
of the book is vested in the many ludicrous adventures into 
which the lively imagination of Undy and the impulsive 
assurance of Dolf involve them. 

Two old-fashioned but pleasant little tales for the young are 
“A Little Cockney” by S. G. (Nelson. 1s. 6¢.) which is well 
worth the money, and “ Lassie and Laddie” by Mary Brine 
(Chambers. 2s. 6d.) which has a certain country freshness 
about it. 

‘“ A Child’s Book of Saints” (Dent. 6s.) is rather disappoint- 
ing. It is an excellent idea, not very interestingly carried out. 
It is however beautifully bound and illustrated. 

It is a disheartening thing to tell children fairy-tales nowa- 
days, when their reasoning powers are developed at the expense 
of their imaginations. “The Reign of King Oberon” (Dent. 
4s. 6d.) is a handsome book, edited by Walter Jerrold, illustrated 
by Charles Robinson—some of the stories are old, some new, 
all are delightful and entertaining. It is an enchanting gift 
book. 

“ Hauff’s Fairy Tales” (Dean and Son. 2s. 6¢.) though less 
magnificent, is full of absorbingly interesting tales of the 
“Arabian Nights” order and is wonderfully cheap for the 
money. ‘Princes Three and Seekers Seven” by Mara Colqu- 
houn (Elliot Stock. 2s.) is an attractive picturesque version of 
the familiar legend of Prince Fortunatus. 

“The Story of the Sword” (Dent. 35. 6d@.) is an exciting 
boys’ book of miraculous adventure, with an excellent moral. 

Fairy tales of what we may call the zesthetic order are “ The 
White Prince, or the Stolen Roses” a romance of flowerland 
by K. Stanway (Henry J. Drane. 35. 6d@.), which is perhaps too 
botanical and instructive, and “About Fairies and Other 
Facts” by Maud Stawell (Grant Richards. 2s. 6a.), full of 
pretty poetic fancies about fairies in violins, and blocks of 
marble, but not very exciting. 

“The Golden World” by Reed Moorhouse (Dent. 2s. 6d.) is 
a book of verses of a more or less fairy-tale nature. They are 
not particularly successful. One of the most. remarkable picture- 
books this season is Uncle Lubin” (Grant Richards. 6s) an 
extravaganza of singular picturesqueness and humour. The 
illustrations and letterpress, both by W. Heath Robinson, are 
most vivid and entertaining. 

“Young George” by Edith Farmiloe (Heinemann) though 
admirably drawn and told, is most sordid and unpleasant in its 
grim delineation of the life of a London waif. It would be an 
excellent lesson in charity for a spoilt and pampered child, but 
it would hardly tend to raise his Christmas spirits. 

“Kids of Many Colours” (Pearson. 6s.) is full of gay 
pictures of children of all nationalities and is both instructive 
and amusing. The little poems are as descriptive and charm- 
ing as the illustrations. 

“Dug Up at the Pyramids” (Dean and Son) is an imposing 
brown canvas-covered book of Egyptian “ make-up” containing 
familiar nursery rhymes, amplified in verse, and illustrated in a 
humorous Egyptian manner. It is not quite as funny as its 
author believes it to be, but it is an original and quaint piece 
of work. 

“The Bairn Books” (Dent. 2s. 6d.) are two delightful little 
volumes packed in a box. One is a “Book of Shops” by 
Clare Bridgman, the other the “ Book of the Zoo” by Walter 


Copeland. Both have gay and fascinating illustrations by 
Charles Robinson. 


GIFT BOOKS, SAGAS, OLD FRIENDS AND 
NEW. 


A very magnificent production is “ Old English Songs and 
Dances” by W. Graham Robertson (Longmans. £2 2s.). It 
contains the words and music of such old English songs as 
“Love Lies Bleeding” “Troy Town” “Crimson Velvet” 
“Oh Mother a Hoop” and the music of dances like ‘‘ Bobbing 
Joan” and “ Barley Break”. It is beautifully bound, printed 
and illustrated, and is altogether a delightful gift-book. 

For dog-lovers we can recommend ‘“ A Dog-Day ” by Walter 
Emanuel, pictured by Cecil Aldin (Heinemann. 5s.). It is the 
diary of a fascinating but mischievous terrier, who having bitten 
a burglar, and frightened him away, is a hero beloved of the 
family for one blissful day—during which he eats far more than 
is good for him, and behaves in an altogether reprehensible but 
entertaining way. The drawings are extraordinarily expressive, 
and the letterpress though slight is always amusing. 

Another dog-book is Ethel Bicknell’s anthology of prose and 
verse in “ Praise of the Dog” (Grant Richards. 55.). From 
Cicero to William Watson the dog has had its literary appre- 
ciation, and its most notable eulogies are here collected with 
zeal and taste. 

Mr. Cecil Aldin has illustrated with great vivacity and breadth 
of treatment a book of sporting scenes, “ A Sporting Garland ” 
(Sands. 6s.). Hunting, shooting and fishing are treated with 
the inspiration of some of the old songs. The animals are 
admirably drawn for the delight of children. 

Simpkin Marshall and Co. have reprinted “ That Game of 
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READY. 
NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN MAHAN. 
RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 


By Captain A. T. MAHAN, LL.D. 
Author of “The Influence of Sea Power upon History,” ‘‘ The Life of Nelson,” 


“Types of Naval Officers,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


ConTENTS.—1. The Development of Political Feeling and Outlock in the 
United States during the Last Decade.—2. Effect of the War in South Africa on 
the Prestige of the British Empire.—3. Motives to Imperial Federation.—4. Con- 
ditions Influencing the Distribution of Navies.—5. The Relation of the Persian 
Gulf to World Policies.—6. The Military Rule of Obedience. 





Rex Regum: a Painter’s 
Study of the Likeness of Christ from 
the Time ofthe Apostles to the Present 
Day. By Sir WYKE BAYLISS, 
K.B., F.S.A., President of the Royal 
Society of British Artists, Author of 
‘* Five Great Painters of the Victorian 
Era,” &c. Library Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
net. [Ready. 


Dove Dale Revisited. By 
the ‘AMATEUR ANGLER.” To- 
gether with other Holiday and Angling 
Sketches. Fcap. 8vo. Illustrated, 
2s, 6d. net ; Edition de Luxe, 6s. net, 

[Ready. 


The Last War in New 
ZEALAND. UNDER the SELF- 
RELIANT POLICY. By Major- 
General the Hon. Sir GEORGE S. 
WHITMORE (N. Z. Militia), 
K.C.M.G., M.L.C., &c. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 6d. net. Illustrated. [Ready. 


A SUMPTUOUS CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT. 


Rariora: being Notes of 
Some of the Printed Books, Manu- 
scripts, Historical Documents, Broad- 
sides, Engravings, Coins, Medals, 
Pottery, and Curiosa of all Sorts, 
Collected (1858-1900) by JOHN 
ELIOT HODGKIN, F.S.A. 45 5s. 
net. 


Three Vols., demy 4to., printed on 
thick Van Gelder paper, and bound in 
Art Canvas, 720pp., with 550 Illustra- 
tions (of which many are in Colours) in 
Photogravure, Three-Colour Process, 
Autotype, Half-tone, Relief, and Wood- 
cut. Only 505 Copies have been 
printed, 


‘* Deserves the minutest criticism of 
experts eres. a boon to antiquarians.” 
Morning Post. 
‘To collectors it is invaluable 
One of the most covetable of gifts.” 
Notes and Queries. 


The Problem of the 
SHAKESPEARE PLAYS. ByG. 
C. BOMPAS. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
net. 


All thé World’s Fighting 
SHIPS, 1902. In Two Parts. Part I. 
The Navies of the World. Part II. 
Articles on Naval Progress Founded 
and Edited by FRED. T. JANE. 
With Illustrations of the Ships of all 
Nations, &c. 15s. net. 








Complete in Seven Volumes. 


The Royal Navy from the 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
PRESENT. Edited by Sir WIL- 
LIAM LAIRD CLOWES. _Iilus- 
trated by Photogravure Portraits, 
MAPS, PLANS, &c. Each Volume 
complete in itself with Index. Orders 
will be taken either for Sets or for 
Separate Volumes. In Seven hand- 
some royal 8vo. Vols., 25s. each net. 

(Vol. VL. in preparation. 


Lord Penzance on the 
SHAKESPEARE-BACON CON- 
TROVERSY. Being a Statement of 
the Case by the late Lord PEN- 
ZANCE. With Photogravure Por- 
trait of the Author, and Introductory 
Note by F. A. INDERWICK, J.P., 
K.C. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 

[Ready. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, about 250 pp. 
tos. 6d. net. 


The Cowrie Conspiracy. 
By SAMURL COWAN,  J.P.,; 
Author of ‘‘Mary Queen of Scots 
and Who Wrote the Casket 
Letters ?” [Nearly Ready. 


The Author concludes his preface with 
the following words :—‘‘ In coming to 
the conclusion I have done I have been 
guided by the evidence I have repro- 
duced, and there is no other evidence of 
any value to be obtained on which one 
would be justified in forming a conclu- 
sion. That evidence appears to me to 
leave no room for doubt as to who was 
the author of the so-called Gowrie Con- 
spiracy.” 


The Shakespeare-Bacon 
CONTROVERSY. A Report of the 
Trial of an Issue in Westminster Hall, 
June 2oth, 1627, read in the Inner 
‘Yemple Hall, May 2oth, 1902, and 
Prepared for Publication by WIL- 
LIAM WILLIS, K.C., Treasurer of 
the Honourable Society of the Inner 
Temple. With an Appendix of Titles. 
Crown 4to. 3s. net. [Ready. 


Nore.—It may not be necessary to 
state that the Keport of the Trial is not 
the Report of a real Trial, but such a 
Report as the Author believes should 
have come into existence if the Trial 
had taken place at the time named. 
The Trial, although imaginary, is a real 
test of the question in dispute. 





SAMOA ‘UMA. By Liewe Lia PieERCcE CHURCHILL. 


8vo, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


Edition on Hand-made Paper, ras. 6d. net. 


[Ready. 





COTTON 


MANUFACTURING — Part I.: 


Dealing with the Fibre, Ginning, Mixing, Picking, Scutching, and Carding. 
Giving a Complete Description of the Manufacture of Cotton Yarns from Plant- 
ing the Seed to the Sliver ready for Drawing or Combing, Explaining also the 
Construction of the Most Approved Modern Machinery used in connection with 
it. By E. A. POSSELT, Consulting Expert on Textile Designing and Manu- 


facturing, Author and Publisher of ‘‘ Technology of Textile Design.” 


Illustrated, 14s. net. 





Richly 
[In the press. 





THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE: 


Its History and Romance from 1660 to 1902. By WINTHROP L. MARVIN. 


Associate Editor of the ‘‘ Boston Journal.” 


The story which Mr. Marvin tells in this volume has the interest of a romance, 
especially the chapters dealing with the East India trade and with the whaling 
fishery. The historical narrative is full, and is enlivened with the records of many 
personal experiences which give it a popular interest not usually found in books on 
this subject. The serious value of the work to the ‘student of the problems which 
confront American shipbuilders is not easily over-estimated. Mr. Marvin's presen- 
tation of the facts is complete and convincing, and the grace and flexibility of his 
style will insure a wide reading for his book. There isa good index. Demy 8vo., 
8s. 6d. net. [Ready. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Limited, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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Golf” and other sketches from “ Punch”, with rather good 
illustrations by Tom Browne. The yellow cover is hideous, 
and the humour of the sketches forced and tiresome. 

A most cultured and literary birthday book is “ This is my 
Birthday” (Grant Richards. 55.) compiled with apposite 
quotations by Anita Bartle, and with an amusing introduction 
by I. Zangwill. We may quote his criticism of Miss Bartle’s 
method. “Her idea has been to snatch for her celebrities lines 
and passages intended for other people and other things, and 
she has carried out this idea with a felicity, an erudition, a wit 
and a critical judgment that move my amazement.” Against 
Maeterlinck for instance is “ Where the bee sucks, there suck 
I”. Every day of the year has been glorified by the birth of 
some great luminary. The catholicity of Miss Bartle’s compila- 
tion is shown by the commemoration of De Wet, the Bishop of 
London, Coquelin and Melanchthon. There are some in- 
evitable errors, as in the date of Aubrey Beardsley’s birth, but 
on the whole it is an interesting and accurate compilation, 
though we cannot go as far in eulogy as Mr. Zangwill. An 
index of names would be a valuable addition. 

A marked feature of this year’s produce is the revival of 
romance and sagas, such as the “Chanson de Roland” and the 
“Eddas” and Keltic legendary lore. First in beauty and 
interest comes Andrew Lang’s “ Book of Romance” (Long- 
mans. 65.) gorgeously bound and admirably illustrated by 
H. J. Ford. It contains among others the stories of Arthur, 
and Diarmid, of Roland, and Grettir. Here we see the germs 
of ancient romance, half fable, half history, in all its different 
forms, as it appeared in different lands, and in different tongues. 
That there is an undeniable interest and value attached to these 
“estes” and epics, we are willing to admit, but at the same 
time they are not comparable in fascination of narrative with 
their more modern developments the German or French fairy- 
tale—they are bald and scant, lacking in beauty and realism of 
detail, and the action to modern ideas seems strangely incon- 
sequent, motiveless, and inconsistent. The Lang stories are 
by far the most entertaining and best told. 

“ Stories of Charlemagne” by the Rev. A. J. Church 
(Seeley. 5s.) is somewhat dull and confused, but possibly boys 
may enjoy the perpetual exchange of blows, and the wearisome 
contest between the King and his barons. 

“Norse Stories” by Hamilton Wright Mabie (Grant 
Richards. 6s.) is a compilation from the Eddas, and is full of 
the colossal achievements of gods and giants, described with a 
certain amount of picturesqueness and poetical charm. 

“Tales from the Greek” and “The Keltic Wonder World” 
by C. L. Thomson are two volumes of the “ Romance Reader” 
series published by Marshall (1s. 6d. each). They profess to be 
at the same time simply and well told in “ language worthy of 
the sources from which they are taken”. ‘The Keltic legends 
are bewilderingly vague, but the Greek stories are clearly and 
interestingly told. The illustrations to both volumes are 
singularly bad. 

“The Courtship of Ferb” (David Nutt 2s.) is an old Irish 
romance translated into English prose and verse by A. H. 
Leahy, a romance of possibly pre-Christian origin, of which 
the earliest written version is in a twelfth-century manuscript 
called the “Book of Leinster”. It is full of beautiful imagery, 
exquisite in colour and in feeling. 

Mr. Grant Richards sends us reprints of “ Peter Parley” 
(25. 6d.) a quaint little book “embellished with engravings” 
and “ Baron Munchausen” (25. 6d.) whose lies, entertaining at 
first, become tiresome at length. Its humour is rather too 
satirical to be perceived by children, and the adventures are 
beyond the credulity of the most wonder-loving boy. 


“The Vicar of Wakefield,” by Oliver Goldsmith ; “ Emma” 

and “ Pride and Prejudice,” by Jane Austen ; “ Cranford,” 

by Mrs. Gaskell; ‘‘Our Village,” by Mary Russell Mitford. 
London: Macmillan. 1902. 2s. net each. 

These are quite “Christmassy” reprints, packed with illus- 
trations by Mr. Hugh Thomson. “ Pride and Prejudice” 
alone is illustrated by Mr. C. E. Brock, no doubt because the 
former artist did the pictures for that work in a beautiful 
edition published a few years ago. Mr. Thomson is prolific, 
as his work in these volumes shows, but, we take it, he was 
scarcely capable of illustrating the same book twice over within 
a space of five or six years. The introductions to the volumes 
are by Mr. Austin Dobson and Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 
Mr. Dobson writes with distinction of Jane Austen; but we 
cannot help fancying that he miscalculated distance a little 
when he spoke of the church at Jane Austen’s village home 
being ‘“‘hard by” the parsonage : surely the ‘distance between 
the two was somewhat unusual in a South-country village. 
Fragments of the old manor house, to which Mr. Dobson 
makes passing allusion, have been carefully preserved by 
reverent hands ; which we owe to the taste and care of those 
who possess it to-day. 

‘The Shakespeare Story-Book.” By Mary Macleod. With 


Introduction by Sidney Lee, and illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. London: Wells Gardner. 6s. 
Of the “ Tales from Shakespeare” by Charles and Mary 
Lamb, Charles, as Mr. Lee reminds us, wrote only six, those 
(Continued on page xii.) 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S 


NEW BOOKS. 





THE TANGANYIKA PROBLEM. An 


Account of the Researches undertaken concerning the Existence of Marine 
Animals in Central Africa. By J. E. S. MOORE, F.R.G.S., Author of 
‘*To the Mountains of the Moon.” In xz vol. royal 4to. containing numerous 
Illustrations in Colour and Black and White, Diagrams, New Maps, &e. 
25S. net. 


EARLY TUSCAN ART. From the 12th to 


the rsth Centuries. By Sir W. MARTIN CONWAY, Slade Professor in 
Fine Art in the University of Cambridge. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. With numerous 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


CRAG AND HOUND IN_ LAKELAND. 


3y valerian BENSON. In1vol. demy 8vo. With numerous I!lustrations, 
7:. 6d. net. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE OF 


COMMONS. By T. H. S. ESCOTT, Author of “ Personal Forces of the 
Period,” &c. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


TRAVELS IN NORTH AND CENTRAL 


CHINA. By JOHN GRANT BIRCH. Illustrated by numerous Repro- 
ductions from Photographs taken by the Author. 1 vol. demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


FROM THE FLEET IN THE FIFTIES: 


a History of the Crimean War. By Mrs. TOM KELLY. With which is 
incorporated LETTERS WRITTEN IN 1854-5-6 by the Rev. S. KELSON 
SroTHErT, M.A., LL.D., Chaplain to the Naval Brigade. With a Preface 
by Vice-Admiral PowLetr. In x vol. demy 8vo, With numerous lllustrations 
by WILLIAM simpson, R.I., Portraits, &c, 12s. net. 


FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO: the First 


Traverse of Africa from South to North, By EWART S. GROGAN and 
ARTHUR H. SHARP. Cheap and Revisea Edition. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 
Fully illustrated by Drawings by A. D. McCormick (from Sketches by E. S. 
Speen: Fhotographs and Photogravure Portraits of the Authors, Maps, &c. 
7s. 6d. net. 


EAST OF PARIS: Sketches in the Gatinais, 


the Bourbonnais, and Champagne. By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of 
** France To-day,” &c. In r vol. demy 8vo. With Coloured Illustrations from 
Paintings by Henry E. DErMoLp. 7s. 6d. net. 

of Aérial 


TRAVELS IN SPACE: a History 


Navigation. By E. SETON VALENTINE and F. L. TOMLINSON. 
With an Introduction by Sir Hrram Maxim, F.A.S. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated with Reproductions from Photographs and Old Prints. 
tos, od. net. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


In x vol. Jarge crown 8v0., containing numerous IIlustrations in Colour and Black 
and White, reproduced from Paintings and Photographs, a new Portrait of 
the Author in Colour from an Oil Painting. Price 6s. 


AYLWIN. By Tueopore Warts-Dunton. 


CHARMING CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
In x vol. crown 4to. containing 23 Coloured Plates, illustrating the Text, 


reproduced frcm Paintings especially prepared for this Edition, 
with an Illustrated Cover. €s. 


AN ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCH- 


YARD. By THOMAS GRAY. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
UNCLE CHARLES. By Joun STRANGE 


Winter, Author of ‘‘ Bootles’ Baby,” &c. 1 vol. es. 


A PLEASANT ROGUE. By Lesuie Keith, 


Author of ‘* On Alien Shores,” ‘‘ The Mischief Maker,” &c. 1 vol. 6s. 


BEYOND THE BOUNDARY. By M. 


Hamitton, Author of ‘‘ Poor Elizabeth,” ‘‘The Dishonour of Frank Scott,” 
&c. 1 vol. 6s. 


A RESIDENT MAGISTRATE. By Basti 
Marnan, Author of ‘A Daughter of the Veldt,” &c. 1 vol. 6s. 
SECOND EDITION OF 
A MEMORY INCARNATE. By Curtis 


Yorke, Author of ‘‘ Hush,” ‘* Once,” &c. 


A SOUL APART. By AvELINE SERGEANT, 


Author of ‘‘ The Story of a Penitent Soul.” 1 vol. 6s. 
FOURTH EDITION OF 


JOHN OF GERISAU. By Jonun Oxennam, 


Author of ‘ God’s Prisoner,” ‘‘ Rising Fortunes,” &c. 1 vol. 6s. 


A KINGS WOMAN. By KATHARINE 


TYNAN, Author of “The Dear Irish Girl,” ‘‘A Union of Hearts,” &c. 


1 vol. 6s. 
THE SILENT BATTLE. By Mrs. C. N. 


WILLIAMSON, Author of ‘‘ The Barn Stormers,” 
Girl,” &c) 1 volt 6s. 


r vol. 3s. 6d. 
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based on the tragedies. His sister’s efforts, we are told, 
“ cannot be held on a close scrutiny to satisfy all the needs of 
the situation”. Itis tribute to the quality of the old book, how- 
ever, that close upon a century has passed without bringing 
forth a rival effort. Without instituting comparisons it may be 
said with confidence that Miss Macleod’s attempt is a worthy 
one, sympathetic, faithful, comprehensive, and likely to attract 
and hold the interest of the youthful readers. It is to be hoped 
that Miss Macleod will induce her young readers to turn at an 
early period to the original plays ; they will then learn to 
appreciate the force of some of Mr. Lee’s acute but somewhat 
advanced introductory comments. Mr. Gordon Browne’s illus- 
trations add charm to an acceptable gift-book. 


“The Fairchild Family.” By Mrs. Sherwood. With Intro- 
duction by Mary E. Palgrave. London: Wells Gardner. 
6s. 


It is we should say a courageous experiment to invite parents 
and friends to purchase “The Fairchild Family”. Mrs. 
Sherwood belonged to the Barbauld and Edgeworth school, 
and her work is mainly interesting to-day to the curious. Yet 
there is no reason why children should not find the doings of 
Lucy, Emily and Henry entertaining. The modern child of 
nine or ten will not get the same amusement out of Mrs. 
Sherwood’s methods as out of Mrs. Molesworth’s; Miss 
Florence Rudland has imparted vitality to the book by her 
illustrations. Miss Palgrave’s introduction gives an interesting 
account of Mrs. Sherwood. 


“The Rose and the Ring.” By W. M. Thackeray. London: 
Grant Richards. 1902. 2s. 6d. 


This is a little book which has not been so much exploited 
for the children’s Christmas as have many other reprints of 
late years. We dare say this “Fireside Pantomime for Great 
and Small Children” will be popular in its present form. It 
contains the original illustrations, and is one of a series called 
‘Dumpy Books for Children”, 


“Fairy Tales from Hans Andersen.” Temple Classics for 
Young People. London: Dent. 1902. Is. 6d. 


This is a compact little edition of Hans Andersen translated 
by E. Lucas and illustrated by T. H. C. and W. H. Robinson. 
It is printed in the admirable style of the firm of Ballantyne. 
There are no notes and no preface: neither is needed. 


MAINE VaSRORSGIRUS: 


They who followed the correspondence in these columns on 
the subject of books labelled distinctively “for girls” will be 
glad to know that there are in the Christmas books this year 
fewer specimens of the mawkish thing we attacked. There 
are plenty of novels of a mild kind, chiefly concerned with 
feminine doings, it is true: but their tone will not necessarily 
make any healthy male creature in his teens throw them across 
the room in disgust. The only serious offender is called “A 
Happy Failure”, and is written by Miss Ethel Dawson 
(Nelson. 15. 6¢.). It begins with the plucky resolve of three 
pretty girls to become domestic servants and help their mother. 
Now, a real account of their venture, its difficulties and its 
results, would be of some good and some interest. In the 
place of this, the author collapses into the usual disappointing 
morass of sentiment. Young men of blameless character are 
promptly brought on the scene. They discover, through 
accident and eavesdropping, that the girls are “ladies”. There 
is a consequent simultaneous leap from the machine: and the 
domestic servant experiment ends in the “happy failure” of 
the title. Could anything be more feeble or demoralising ? 
And can one imagine the story of three lads who become men- 
servants and are triumphantly rescued by marriage with 
admiring damsels of great refinement? Conditions will always 
be different, of course’: but there is no reason why ideals 
should be disastrously so. 


“The Pick of the Basket.” By Phoebe Allen. (S.P.C.K. 
1902. 25. 6d.); “Miss Bouverie.” By Mrs. Molesworth. 
(Chambers. 1902. 55.); “A Plucky Girl.” - By May 
Baldwin. (Chambers. 1902. 35. 6d.) ; “ Dahlia Peploe’s 
Reaping.” By Emily Pearson Finnemore. (S.P.C.K. 
1902. 25.) 

These five books are all novels of a harmless sort, straight- 
forwardly moral in tone without being “unco’ guid”. “The 
Pick of the Basket ” tells of village folk and of a girl whose love 
of approbation is one shade stronger than her love of candour. 
“Miss Bouverie” is written much after Mrs. Molesworth’s 
usual style. It deals with unjust wills and disinterested lovers. 
“A Plucky Girl” looks and sounds more juvenile than it is. It 
would not be noticeable among “grown-up” novels except for 
its brightness. The principal figure in it is a witty and rather 
uncommon creature: she will amuse a good many people of 
varying ages. “ Dahlia Peploe’s Reaping” is a quiet country 
story. It tells of a mother’s long harshness and late repent- 
ance. 

(Continwed on page xiv.) 
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The Season’s Most Attractive Gift-Books. 
CLIVER WENDELL HOLMES’S 
BREAKFAST TABLE SERIES. 


Autocrat—Professor—Poet. With 150 Illustrations by H. M. BROCK. 
Three Vols. Long fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net each. (Uniform with Mr. C, E, 
Brock’s ‘* Elia” Fourth Edition.) 

Also a Large-paper Edition of 250 copies, the price to be had of the 
Booksellers. 

‘* Three delightful volumes......... All that was needed to make the charm 
of Dr. Holmes still keener was the exquisite Illustrations by Mr. H. M. 
Brock.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


STANDARD EDITIONS NOW IN COURSE OF 








PUBLICATION. 
THACKERAY. | HAZLITT. 
Illustrated by C. E, BROCK. Edited by A. R. WALLER and 


Edited by W. JERROLD. Tobe | A. GLOVER. With Introduction 

issued complete in 30vols.;rsready. | by W. E. HENLEY. In 12 vols. ; 
3S. net per vol. | [.-V. ready. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 

SIENA. By EDMUND G. GARDNER.— 


FLORENCE. By E. G. GARDNER (Larger Mediaval Town 
Series. I, and II.) Library Volumes, very fully illustrated, 10s. €d. 





net each, 
4 Notable Books. 
LUCA & ANDREA DELLA ROBBIA. By 
Maud Cruttwell. Illustrated with 150 
Reproductions. £1 5s. net. LETTERS 
FROM THE EAST. By Henry J. Ross. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. BLAKE'S 
BOOK OF JOB. A Photogravure 
Facsimile. 250 copies. 12s. 6d. 
net. SONS OF FRANCIS. 
By Anne Macdonnell. 
12s. 6d. net. 





THE BISHOP OF RIPON’S NEW BOOK. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 


SCRIPTURES. (Companion Volume to the ‘‘Temple Bible.”) 
Cloth, rs. net. ; leather, rs. 6d, net. 
‘© A masterly summary of the critical position as it affects the character, 
the credibility, and the spiritual worth of the Bible.”— Guardian. 





THE TEMPLE BIOGRAPHIES.—I. 
MAZZINI. By Botton Kinc, M.A. With Illus- 


trations and Portraits. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 








NEW WORK by M. GASTON PARIS. 
Especially written for ‘‘ The Temple Primers.” 


MEDIAEVAL FRENCH LITERATURE. ts. net. 





BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


“, . . Such beautiful littte books for children as some 
of those, for instance, issued by Messrs. DENT, would have 
savoured of wicked luxury to our grandparents. .. .”’ 

THE GLOBE. 
(In an Article on ‘‘ Children’s Books,” October 14th.) 


ADVENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE. Condensed 


for Young People. With 4o I)lustrations by W. H. Rosinson. 


°°" ANNALS OF FAIRYLAND, New Volume. ; 
THE REIGN OF KING OBERON. Edited by 


WALTER JERROLD. With very numerous Illustrations, and 
coloured Cover and Frontispiece by CHARLES ROBINSON, 4s. 6d. 
Previous volumes: KING HERLA, by WILLIAM CANTON ; 
KING COLE, by J. M. GIBBON. 


THE STORY OF THE SWORD. A Book for 
ae T.S. PEPPIN. Illustrated by G. W. C. Hurcuinson. 
3s. 6d. net. 


STORIES OF EARLY BRITISH HEROES. 


Founded on Geoffrey of Monmouth’s ‘‘ Chronicle of the British 
Kings.” By C.G. HARTLEY. Illustrated by Parren WILSON. 
4s. 6d, net. 


THE GOLDEN WORLD. A Book of Verses for 


Children. By REED MOORHOUSE. With Frontispiece by 
CHARLES RoBINSON. as. 6d. net. 


DICKENS’S CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENG- 


LAND. With sco Illustrations by PATTEN WILSON. 55. net. 


A CHILD’S BOOK OF SAINTS. By Witiiam 
CANTON. New and Cheaper Edition, Illustrated by T. H. 
ROBINSON. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE VALE OF CEDARS, and Other Tales. 


By GRACE AGUILAR. Illustrated by T. H. Roprnson. 5s. net. 


THE BAIRN BOOKS.—III. THE ZOO BOOK ; 
IV. THE SHOPPING DAY. Each with very numerous Coloured 
Pictures by CHarLtes Ropinson. 1s. 3d. net per volume, or together 
in box, 2s, 6d. net. 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS FOR YOUNC PEOPLE. 


Each with Coloured Frontispiece and Numerous Illustrations. Cloth, 
1s. 6d. 3; lambskin, 2s. net. New Vels. : 


HEROES OF THE NORSELANDS.—ANDER- 
SEN’S FAIRY TALES.—KINGSLEY’S WESTWARD HO! (2 vols.) 





J. M. DENT and CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, London. 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE’S List 


“IT IS ‘THE VERY THING’ FOR A GIFT BOOK.”—WORLD. 


A PATRICK'S DAY HUNT. 


By E. @&. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS, 


Authors of ‘‘ Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.” 





With 8 Full-Page Colour Drawings and numerous Illustrations in the Text, 14 by 10, 
cloth, picture boards, 6s. 
‘* A veritable portfolio of coloured sporting plates, fit to rank, in humour of con- 


ception and vigorous realism of treatment, with the best work hitherto done in that 
direction.’"— Cheltenham Chronicle. 





GOOD 6s. 
THE MAID-AT-ARMS. 


NOVELS. 


By R. W. CHAMBERS. 


THE SUCCESS OF MARK WYNCGATE. 
By UNA L. SILBERRAD. 


FROM A THATCHED COTTACE. 
| By ELEANOR HAYDEN. 


“UNOFFICIAL.” 
By the Hon. Mrs. WALTER FORBES. 





FINE EDITIONS. 
THE OLD COURT SUBURB (Kensington). By 


J. H. LEIGH HUNT. Edited by AUSTIN DOBSON. With numerous 
Photogravure and other Illustrations by HERBERT RAILTON, CLAUDE 
SHEPPERSON and E. S. SULLIVAN. 2 vols. Price £r1s, net. Large 
paper edition signed by the Artists. Price £4 4s. net. 


GILBERT WHITE’S SELBORNE. Edited by Dr. 


BOWDLER SHARPE. Illustrated by E. S. SULLIVAN, J. G. KEULE- 
MANS and HERBERT RAILTON. 2vols. Price £2 2s. net. 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. Edited byG. A. B. 


DEWAR. With an Essay by Sir EDWARD GREY, Bart., and numerous 
Etchings by WILLIAM STRANG and D. Y. CAMERON. 2 vols. 4to, 
Price £2 2s. net. 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


trated by ANNING BELL. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
With over 


CGRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. 


Illustrations by ARTHUR RackHam. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
The King’s Story Book. 
The Queen’s Story Book. 
The Prince’s Story Book. 
The Princess’s Story Book. 


Illustrated by Harrison MILLER, HELEN STRATTON, W. H. Rosinson, and 
H. S. Banks. 
Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 
Cover Design in Gilt, Burnished. Edges. Price 3s. 6d. each. 


I]lus- 


IOO 





DE WET’S GREAT BOOK. 
Three Years’ War. 


520 PAGES. 10s. 6d. 


Times.—‘* A work of consummate interest.” 


Mr. Spenser Wilkinson in the *‘ Morning Post.”—‘‘ Has an 
interest and importance such as attach to no other volume pub- 
lished on the South African War.” 


Daily Telegraph.—* This supremely interesting book.” 


Daily News.—‘‘ The personal record of what were perhaps 
the most extraordinary series of achievements ever performed by 
one single human being.” 





A. CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., Westminster. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 


PUBLISHERS. 


THE BEST POCKET VOLUMES IN LARGE TYPE 
| ON INDIA PAPER. — 


NELSON’S 
NEW GENTURY LIBRARY 


OF STANDARD AUTHORS. 


Each Work half an inch thick. Size, 43 by 63 inches... Large 
Type, Royal India Paper. Cloth Boards, 2s. net. Leather Limp, 
2s. 6d. net. Leather Boards, 3s. net. 


By the use of NELSON’S INDIA PAPER (the thinnest 
printing paper in the world) the Best Books by the Best Authors are 
produced in a handy size for the pocket, although the type is large and 
suited to all sights. These Editions of Standard Works in Elegant 
bindings are the smallest size, the lightest weight, and the largest type. 


NEW YOLUMES JUST READY. 
LEVER’S WORKS. No. I.—‘‘Tom Burke 


of ‘Ours.’’’ (Complete in one volume. ) 


LYTTON’S ‘‘Last Days of Pompeil.” 
KINGSLEY’S ‘‘ Westward Ho.” 
BRONTE’S “Jane Eyre.” 








ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


The New Century Scott. 


In 25 Pocket Volumes. Cloth, 2s, net; half-bound, 4 Illustra- 
tions, 2s. 6d. net; leather limp, 3s. net; and leather boards, 
3s. 6d. net. 

The New Century Thackeray. 
Thackeray’s Complete Works in 14 dainty Pocket Volumes. The 


Set in Box, from 31s. 6d. net. The Volumes separately, 2s. net ; 
2s. 6d. net ; and 3s. net. 








The New Century Dickens. , 


Thirteen Pocket Volumes. Cloth extra, 2s. net ; limp leather, 
with Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. net; leather boards, 3s. net. 





The New Century Tennyson. 


One volume (1830-1859) with Portrait Frontispiece. 
extra, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


The New Century Burns. 


With appreciation from Lord Rosebery. The Complete Poetical 
Works of Robert Burns. In one pocket volume, large type, with 
Portrait Frontispiece and a Glossary. Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. net ; 
leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


The New Century Bunyan. 
One volume, containing ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” ‘* The Holy War,” 


and ‘‘Grace Abounding.” Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 
3s. 6d. net. 


The New Century Carlyle. 


The French Revolution in one volume with Frontispiece. 
extra, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


Cloth 














Cloth 





The New Century Cervantes. 
*¢Don Quixote de la Mancha.” One volume with Frontispiece. 
Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


*.* Sample pages and illustrated Prospectus post free on request. 





THOMAS NELSON and SONS, 
35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; Parkside, Edinburgh ; 
and New York, 
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“The King’s Story Book”; “The Queen’s Story Book” ; 
“ The Prince’s Story Book” ; “ The Princess’s Story Book.” 
Historical Stories collected from out of English Romantic 


Literature by Laurence Gomme. London: Constable. 
1902, 35. 6d. each. 

“My Lady Joanna.” By Evelyn Everett-Green. London: 
Nisbet. 1902. 55. 

“ Three Scottish Heroines.” By Elisabeth Traice. London: 
Nelson. 1902. Is. 6d. 


All these are by way of being “historical”. Mr. Gomme’s 
series, which closes with “The Princess’s Story Book” is fairly 
well known. It consists of extracts, mostly well chosen, from 
all the historical romances. ‘ My Lady Joanna” is pretty and 
gay. Joanna has the sporting instinct claimed for her sex by 
some of our correspondents, and the mitigating gentleness 
admired by others. The “ Scottish Heroines’” adventures are 
“founded on fact’ and on a knowledge of the Caledonian 
tongue, rather than on any very striking gift for the handling 
of our own, 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The University Tutorial Series :—* Plato: Euthryphro and 
Menexenus.” Edited by T. R. Mills. 4s. 6d. ; ‘“ Czesar. 
Civil War, Book I.” Edited by A. H. Allcroft. 15. 6d. 
London: W. B. Clive. 1902. 

We have already favourably noticed several volumes in this 
series of the classics. The two above-mentioned books are up 
to the standard of the rest. In speaking of “terrore prasentis 
exercitus” Mr. Allcroft calls the genitive subjective, “dread 
inspired by the army”, implying prasens exercitus terrebat. 
In his eyes the genitive in terror exercitus, meaning terror felt by 
the army, is objective. On the analogy of the two senses of 
amor Dei we should certainly reverse the terms. 


Arnold’s Literary Reading Books. (1) “In Realms of “ Gold.’ 
A reading book for junior forms. 1s. 3d. (2) “In the 
World of Books.” A reading book for middle forms. 
1s. 6d. London: Arnold. 1902. 


The Temple Primers. (1) “Northern Hero Legends.” By 
Dr. Otto A. Jiriézek. Translated by M. Bentinck Smith. 
Is. net. (2) “The Venetian Republic.” By Horatio 
Brown. Is.net. London: Dent. 1902. 


“In Realms of Gold” is a successful attempt to utilise the 
fairy story and legend as a stepping-stone to literature. In 
‘“The World of Books” the literary element is more pro- 
nounced. Weare not too fond of the system which may be 
described as snacks from Shakespeare, but in this case the 
selections are particularly well chosen, and enough is given to 
stimulate the child’s appetite for more. The passages, too, are 
sufficiently unhackneyed for the most part not to bore the 
teacher in advance--a by no means unimportant factor in 
teaching. How dull and wooden the fairy story can be made, 
may be gathered by anyone who is bold enough to read 
Jiriézek’s “Deutsche Heldensage” translated by Miss (?) M. 
Bentinck Smith. Those who wish to know the various trans- 
formations the story of the Niblings, and other saga have 
passed through, may perhaps derive some profit from the book. 
But those who desire to know one of the many versions of the 
principal legend rather than the precise number of versions that 
exist will be wise to keep to the “Story of the Volsungs” in the 
Camelot series. A companion volume, “The Venetian Re- 
public”, gives in a compact form the history of the medizval 
buffer State between East and West. The style, however, is at 
times more peculiar than perfect. The following are a few 
samples taken at random. “The population was burning up 
to the decisive crisis.” “Vicenza out of which he had been 
choused.” ‘He was hardly warm in his chair.” We note 
likewise a curious blunder. A certain general in 1785 received 
the thanks of Louis the Fourteenth. 


“Physiology for Beginners.” 
Arnold. 1902. Is. 


** The Hygiene of Schools and Scholars.” 
London: Ralph Holland. 1902. 


Mr. Leonard Hill has succeeded in turning out what may be 
described as a peptonised physiology suitable to the mentla 
digestion of the most mediocre intellect. His verbal illustra- 
tions are unusually neat and to the point. If it were not 
uncomplimentary to Mr. Hill, we would commend the book to 
the pictorial and picturesque statisticians of the snippet 
weeklies who are fond of propounding such riddles as how 
many tin-tacks can be made out of a human body. They 
would find Mr. Hill’s book uncommonly good copy. Dr. 
Collins’ book on hygiene is written in a less sprightly vein. 
But in the encyclopedic days, when a teacher is expected not 
only to know all about the minds but also the bodies of his 


By Leonard Hill. London: 


By H. B. Collins. 
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MR. JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


HEROINES OF POETRY. By Con- 


STANCE ELIZABETH MAUD, Author of ‘‘ Wagner’s Heroes,” ‘* Wagner's 


Heroines.” With 10 Full-page Illustrations, a Title-page, and Cover-Design, 
by Henry Ospovat. Crown 8vo. ss. net. 


A ROMANCE OF THE NURSERY. 


By L. ALLEN HARKER. With 8 Full-page Illustrations, a Title-page, and 
Cover-Design by K. M. Roberts, Crown 8vo. ss. net. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS, or 


MIRTH AND MARVELS. By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, Esquire. A 
New Edition, with upwards of 100 Illustrations, a Title page, and a Cover- 
Design by HERBERT COLE. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


IN A TUSCAN GARDEN. With 


numerous I]lustrations reproduced from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 























THE SOCIAL LADDER. By Cuartzs 


DANA GIBSON. Large Cartoons, oblong folio (12 by 18 inches), uniform 
with ‘‘ A Widow and Her Friends.” 20s. 








POETRY. 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE: a Sonnet 
Sequence. By EDMOND HOLMES. Small 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 


*..%* Mr. Edmond Holmes’ previous Sonnet Sequence, ‘‘ The Silence of Love,” 
published between three and four years ago, is now in its Sixth Thousand. 


SELECTED POEMS. By Wr1iam 


WATSON. Fcap. 8vo. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; bound in leather, ss. net. 


THE BLACK PRINCE, and OTHER 


POEMS. By the Hon. MAURICE BARING. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 


THE LOVE POEMS OF W. S. 

















BLUNT. The Tenth Volume of ‘‘The Lovers’ Library” Series. Size, 
5t x 3 inches. Cloth, 1s. 6d, net; Leather, 2s. net; Parchment, 3s. net. 
RAINBOWS. By OLivE CusTance, 


Author of ‘‘ Opals.” Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE WINDING ROAD. By Etrzasetu 
GODFREY, Author of ‘‘ Poor Human Nature.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘CA distinguished piece of work.”—Atheng@um. 
‘Charm and melody.” — Westminster Gazette. 
‘A dainty story.”—Dazily Chronicle. 


AN ENGLISH ‘GIRL IN PARIS. 
SEVENTH THOUSAND. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘* All too short.” —Daily Chronicle. ““ Unfailing vivacity.”"—Literary World. 
‘* A charming book.’—Oz7zlook. 


LUCK O’ LASSENDALE. By the 
EARL of IDDESLEIGH. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Tt nevertheless puzzles me how any man who admires ‘ Mansfield Park’ intelli- 
gently can treat ‘Luck o’ Lassendale’ as a thing of no account.” : ; 
Mr. A. T. QuiLLeR-Coucu in Daily News. 


THE LADY PARAMOUNT. By 


HENRY HARLAND, Author of ‘‘ The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box,” ‘‘ Comedies 
and Errors,” ‘‘ Grey Roses.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


*“Mr. Harland deserves well of his generation.” —Oxt/ook. 
‘“Mr. Harland’s dainty and charming novels.” —P/ot. 


KITWYK. By Mrs. Jonn Lane. With 


numerous Illustrations by Howarp PyLe, ALBERT STERNER, and G. W. 
Epwarps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

* Delicious humour.” —Literary World. 

“Sparkling pages.”—Daily Telegraph. 





























TWO BOOKS ABOUT CHILDREN, 


THE CHILD MIND. By R. H. 
BRETHERTON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“This deeply interesting and original work...... All who wish to understand 
and help their children, or those of others, cannot fail to rise from its pages witha 
sharpened insight into the mystery and poetry of the child mind.” —Sfectator. 

‘* All interested in childhood and in the pretty ways of children should read 
this book.”—Daily Maiti. 


DREAM DAYS. By KeEnNetTH GRAHAME. 


With 1o Full-page Photogravures, Title-page, Cover-Design, and Tail-pieces, 
by MAXFIELD ParrisH. Small 4to. gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & Co.’s LIST. 
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With Photogravure Portrait, 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


MALLET DU PAN 
AND THE FRENGH REVOLUTION. 


By BERNARD MALLET. 


SCOTSMAWN.—** No future student of the Revolution will be wise 
in neglecting this book or the writings of Mallet Du Pan.” 


MORNING POST,.—* Mallet Du Pan was a man of fine character 
and high accomplishment, and many will be grateful to his great 
grandson for providing this well-arranged and clearly-written record 
of his career.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The present account of Mallet Du 
Pan, with its copious extract from his brilliant and caustic pen, 
deserves a place in the library of every student of the French Revolu- 
tion.” 


STANDARD.—« Mr. Bernard Mallet has rendered a real service 
to all who take an interest in the political history of the French Re- 


volutionary period, by his monograph on his great-grandfather Jacques 
Mallet Du Pan.” 


SPECTATOR.—‘ In every way one of the best and most inter- 
esting books that have been published this year...... First-rate from a 
literary point of view, full of facts and ideas, every page of the book 
is interesting, suggestive, and thoughtful. It is a healthy, strong, 
original book, with that life of its own, apart from its subject, which 
biographies seldom possess. It takes, as we have said, a very high 
rank among the biographical literature of the year, we will venture to 
add, of the century.” 








FOURTH IMPRESSION.—8vo. 12s. net. 


THE VARIETIES 
OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE: 


A STUDY IN HUMAN NATURE. 
Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion delivered 
at Edinburgh in 1901-1902. 


By WILLIAM JAMES, UL.D., &c., 


Author of ‘* The Will to Believe,” &c., 
Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. 


RELIGION AND NEUROLOGY, THE SICK SOUL. 


CIRCUMSCRIPTION OF THE CONVERSION. 
TOPIC. SAINTLINESS. 
THE REALITY OF THE UN- THE VALUE OF SAINTLINESS. 
SEEN. MYSTICISM. 
THE RELIGION OF HEALTHY- PHILOSOPHY. 
MINDEDNESS. OTHER CHARACTERISTICS. 
THE DIVIDED SELF AND THE CONCLUSIONS. 
PROCESS OF ITS UNIFICA- POSTSCRIPT. 
TION. INDEX. 





CHRISTIAN WORLD.—“If a preacher, or any man whose 
function it is to study and appeal to humanity on its religious side, 
were to ask us which of this season’s books it is most essential for 
him to possess, we should, without hesitation, point to this volume.” 

CONTEMPORARY REVIEW.—* A brilliant and fascinating 
discussion of the psychology of religious feelings...... For every class 
of thinking persons we recommend this book as one of|{enthralling 
interest.” 

DAILY NEWS.—‘ The book is not only interesting, it must be 
fascinating to all who have the least curiosity to understand or 
investigate those momentous spiritual phenomena of conversion and 
mysticism or the inner spiritual life in its more striking forms. It is 


supremely important and will be sure to provoke discussion and 
controversy.” 


RURAL ENGLAND: 
Being an Account of Agricultural and Social Researches 
carried out in the Years 1901-1902. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of ‘‘ A Farmer’s Year,” &c. 


With 23 Agricultural Maps, and 75 Illustrations from Photographs, 
2 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 


* % Dy, re) 
x Prospectus sent on application. 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THE RIGHT HON. 
FRIEDRICH MAX MULLER. 


Edited by his WIFE. 


With 6 Photogravure Illustrations (3 Portraits). 
2 vols. 8vo. 32s. net. 


STATION STUDIES: 
Being the Jottings of an African Official. 


By LIONEL PORTMAN. 


Crown 8vo. §s. net. 


* * This is a Series of Sketches.and Short Stories based on the 
author’s experience as a Government Officer in one of the African 
Protectorates. 


THE DISENTANGLERS. 
By ANDREW LANG. 
With 7 Full-Page Illustrations by H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
DAILY NEWS.—< It is a pretty-told, droll, pathetic story, this 
‘ Adventure of the First Clients.’ Of the following stories, drollery is 
the main, or sole, characteristic. They abound in wild, roaring fun. 


They are, in short, the sport of a writer who himself possesses the 
gift of perpetual boyhood.” 











With 3 Maps and 17 Illustrations. 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. 


Captain of Two Hundred and Fifty Horse, and sometime 
President of Virginia. \ 


By E. P. ROBERTS. 


EXAMINER.—“ Anyone in search of a good interesting whole- 
some book for a boy will be glad to hear of this volume.” 

DERBY MERCURY.—‘‘No work of fiction could be more 
fascinating than this exciting story of the life of a long forgotten John 
Smith-—who being dead yet speaketh,” 

PUBLIC OPINION.—‘‘It isa book which will appeal to all for 
whom ‘Robinson Crusoe’ and other ;works founded on fact are a 
never-failing source of joy.” 

REVIEW OF REVIEIWS.—* Mr. Roberts has produced a most 
fascinating and withal an instructive book. If only all history could 
be so temptingly displayed in our schools there would not be an 
ignorant child in the Empire.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.-—‘“‘The author has made a 
capital book for boys, and one of genuine novelty, out of Smith’s 
‘ Travels’ and other writings. English boys may discover what kind 
of boy John Smith was, and long before they are half through his 
story they ,will understand why such wonderful things happened to 
him far over-seas in Virginia.” 

SOUTH AMERICAN JOURNAL.—“ This is one of the most 
fascinating books which we have read for many years, and we think 
that with boys, for whom it is primarily intended, it will prove a 
formidable rival to ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe”’...... The book is beautifully 
printed and bound, and is illustrated with numerous facsimiles of 
old prints. It should find a place in the library of every patriotic 
Englishman.” 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
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pupils, Mr. Collins’ work should prove a useful handbook. He 
has a particularly good couple of chapters on ventilation. 


“ A First German Grammar.” By W. Scholle and G. Smith 
London: Blackie. 1902. Is. 6d. 


The motto of this book should be every child is his own 
grammarian. A minimum of grammar is given and a lot of 
blank pages provided in which the pupil may enter under 
certain heads any peculiarities he comes across in his reading. 
As the joint authors justly remark, grammar is best learnt by 
observation, and in this fashion a pupil with a good teacher 
should make excellent progress. In thus botanising among 
the flowers of speech he cannot fail to become an expert in 
linguistics. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The Autobiography and Letters of the late Sir Austen Henry 
Layard, G.C.B., which Mr. John Murray will publish in two 
volumes under the editorship of the Hon. William Napier 
Bruce, will deal with the early part of Sir Austen Layard’s life 
from his childhood (he was born in 1817) down to his appoint- 
ment (in 1869) as H. M. Ambassador in Madrid. Widely 
known as an explorer, Sir Austen was a friend of Cobden, 
Villiers, Bright and Sir Arthur Otway, who contributes a 
chapter on his Parliamentary career. The volumes will contain 
a number of portraits and illustrations. Sir Austen published a 
part of his autobiography in 1887 in a book entitled “ Early 
Adventures in Persia and Babylonia”. 

The President of Magdalen College, Oxford, has written a 
memoir of Prince Christian Victor to which people of all grades 
in life have contributed stories of the young soldier’s kindness 
and bonhomie. Mr. Murray, who will issue the work early in 
1903, has also in the press “ Isabella d’Este, Marchioness of 
Mantua 1474-1539, a study of the Renaissance”, by Julia Cart- 
wright (Mrs. Ady); “ Nova Solyma, the Ideal City; or Jeru- 
salem Regained ”, an anonymous romance attributed to Milton, 
with introduction, translation, literary essays, and a bibliography 
by the Rev. Walter Begley ; and “Golden String; or, a Day- 
book of Extracts for Men and Women”, by Violet Brooke 
Hunt and Susan Countess of Malmesbury. 

Messrs. Macmillan announce that new volumes on Fanny 
Burney, Jeremy Taylor, and Sydney Smith are to be added to 
the “English Men of Letters Series”. They will be written by 
Messrs. Austin Dobson, Edmund Gosse, and G. W. E. Russell, 
respectively. The new seven-volume edition of “ The Works of 
Edmund FitzGerald”, edited by W. Aldis Wright, is limited 
to 525 copies for the United Kingdom and these were sub- 
scribed for within a week of the first announcement. Messrs. 
Macmillan are to publish Vol. I. immediately. The same 
publishers will have ready during December “ The Adventures 
of Don Quixote”, in 30 etchings ‘by William Strang, a work 
in foolscap folio, printed on O. W. hand-made paper by 
F. Goulding, and limited to 200 copies. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. who will issue Mr. Lee’s 
biography of Queen Victoria on 8 December also have nearly 
ready “Nelson and his Captains: Sketches of Famous 
Seamen” by W. H. Fitchett, B.A.. LL.D.; and “The Non- 
Jurors: Their Lives, Principles, and Writings,” by J. H. 
Overton, D.D., rector of Gumley and Canon of Lincoln. 

The collotype facsimile of the First Folio of Shakespeare 
(1623) announced some time since by the Oxford University 
Press is to be published on 15 December. The same pub- 
lishers who have ready for immediate issue a new devotional 
book called ‘‘ Day by Day of the Christian Year”, daily Bible 
readings in the words of the Revised Version, will shortly issue 
“The Arab Conquest of Egypt and the Last Thirty Years of 
the Roman Dominion”, by Alfred J. Butler, D.Litt. F.S.A., 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, and ‘“ Appian’s ‘ Civil 
War’” Book I, edited by J. L. Strachan-Davidson, M.A., 
editor of the Clarendon Press “ Selections from Polybius”. The 
Cambridge University Press promise immediately Vol. I. of 
“Roman Private Law in the Times of Cicero and of the 
Antonines ” a work in two volumes by Dr. Henry J. Roby, author 
of an “ Introduction to the Study of Justinian’s Digest”. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall have nearly ready an édition de 
luxe of their Gadshill edition of Dickens’ works with intro- 
ductions by Mr. Andrew Lang. ‘The edition is limited to 130 
sets of 36 volumes, which will include John Forster’s Life. Mr. 
Heinemann announces “ Undine”, a “ dream play” in three acts 
by W. L. Courtney. Messrs. Blackwood have almost ready 
“Ttaly and the Italians” by Mr. Edward Hutton. Mr. D. M. 
Haylings has written an account of the Ashanti campaign of 
1900, which Mr. S. H. Foxwell will issue. Messrs. Williams 
and Norgate have in the press some Recollections of the late 
Laureate by Miss Agnes Grace Weld. Messrs. Bell will 
publish a work by Mr. Banister Fletcher on “ Andrea Palladio : 
his Life and Works”. 

Messrs. Isbister have nearly ready a selection from the 
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GEORGE NEWNES, LTD. 
Xmas Gift Books. 


With 460 





Gardens, Old and New. Vol. II. 


Illustrations. Crown folio, art canvas, net £2 2s. 


The Twentieth Century Citizen’s Atlas. 
By J.. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 156 Maps, Introductory Text, 
Statistical Tables, Descriptive Gazetteer, and General Index. Extra crown 
folio, art canvas, net 41 1s. Half morocco, net 41 55. 


Through Hidden Shensi. By Francis H. 
NICHOLS. Profusely illustrated with Photographs by the Author, 8vo. cloth 
extra, net 12s. 6d. 


Wayfarers in Italy. 


By KATHERINE HOOKER. 
With so Illustrations and many Decorations. 


8vo. cloth extra, net 12s, 6d. 


THE COUNTRY LIFE LIBRARY. 


Trees and Shrubs for English Gardens. 
By E. T. COOK. 8vo. net 12s. 6d. 


From Cradle to Crown: The Life of King 
paar ae: By J. E. VINCENT. With 520 Illustrations. Royal 4to. 
net ros. 6d. 


The Booke of Thenseygnementes and 
Techynge that the Knight of the Toure made to his Daughters. Finely 
printed in old style, abridged from Caxton’s original, edited with a Glossary 
by GERTRUDE E. RAWLINGS. With specially designed initials in red, 
and six full-page Illustrations by A. .GarrH Jones. Pott 4to. antique 
parchment, net 7s. 6d. [Shortly. 


The Commission of H.M.S. *! Terrible.” 


Containing the Story of the Naval Brigade in South Africa and at the Relief 
of the Legations at Pekin. By GEORGE CROWE, Master-at Arms. With 
upwards of so Illustrations from Photographs specially taken for this work. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. [Shortly. 


The Private Soldier under Washington. 


A Narrative of the Daily Life of the Private Soldier in the Revolutionary 
War, compiled from Diaries and other contemporary sources. By CHARLES 
KNOWLES BOLTON, Librarian of the Boston Atheneum, 8vo. net 6s. 


VOLUMES OF MAGAZINES. 
The Captain. Vol. VII. Cloth, gilt edges. 6s. 


The Wide World Magazine. Vol. IX. Cloth, 


wz, gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 


The-Strand Magazine. Vol. XXIV. Cloth, 


gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 
The Sunday Strand. 
edges, 6s. 6d. 
BY THE AMERICAN CHAMPION. 
Bridge: Its Principles and Rules of Piay. 


By J. B. ELWELL. With Illustrative Hands and the Laws of Bridge. 
Net 5s. 


Vol. VI. Cloth, gilt 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 
At Sunwich Port. By W. W. Jacoss. 


trated. 6s. 


The House Under the Sea. 


PEMBERTON. With 16 Illustrations by A. FORESTIER. 


The Fortunes of Oliver Horn. 
HOPKINSON SMITH. Illustrated, crown 8vo. 6s. 


Angelot. A Tale of the First Empire. By ELEANOR 


C. PRICE. Illustrated, crown 8vo. 6s. 


A Child at the Helm. By Winirrep GRAHAM, 


Illustrated by H. M. Brock. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. ' 


Illus- 


By Max 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By F. 


NEWNES’ THIN PAPER SERIES. 
The Poems of John Keats. With Photogra- 


vure Frontispiece and Title Page by Epmunp J. SuLtivaniand A. GARTH 
Jones. Limp lambskin, net 3s. 6d. ; cloth, net 3s. 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys, Esquire, 
F.R.S. Edited by Lord BRAYBROOKE. With Photogravure Frontispiece 
and Title Page by Epmunp J. SuLiivan and A. Gartu Jones. Limp lamb- 
skin, net 3s. 6d. ; cloth, net 3s. 


THE CAXTON SERIES. 
Rosalynde. By Tuomas Lopce. Illustrated by 


Epmunpd J. Suttivan. One Volume. Limp lambskin, net 3s.; cloth, net 


2s, 6d. 
Hesperides and Noble Numbers. By 


ROBERT HERRICK. Illustrated by Recinatp SavacEe. Two Volumes. 
Limp lambskin, net 6s. ; cloth, net ss. 


OUR NEIGHBOURS SERIES. 


italian Life in Town and Country. 
By LUIGI VILLARI. Small crown 8vo. gilt top, net 3s. 6d. 


SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & C0.'S NEW BOOKS 


MR. SIDNEY LEE’S LIFE OF H.M. QUEEN VICTORIA, 


On DECEMBER 8TH.—With Portraits, Map, and a Facsimile Letter. 
Large crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: a Biography. 


By SIDNEY LEE, 
EDITOR OF THE ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 





NEW WORK BY W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 
On DECEMBER u1th.—With 11 Portraits and a Facsimile Letter, crown Svo. 6s. 


NELSON AND HIS CAPTAINS: 


Sketches of Famous Seamen. 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE,” 
‘FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG,” “THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY,” 
‘““HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE,” &c. 


WELLINGTON’S LIEUTENANTS. By AtEx- 
ANDER INNES SHAND, Author of ‘‘ The Life of General Sir Edward 
Hamley,” ‘* General John Jacob of Jacobabad,” ‘‘ The War in the Peninsula,” 
&c. With 8 Portraits anda Map. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S NOTE-BOOKS. 


By the Hon. Mrs. WODEHOUSE, Small crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


A LONDONER’S LOG-BOOK. Reprinted from 


the Cornhill Magazine. By the Author of ‘Collections and Recollections,” 
&c. Small post 8vo. 5s. 


Times.—‘‘ Shrewd and humorous.”  G/ode.—‘‘ Very bright and entertaining.” 


A WEEK IN A FRENCH COUNTRY 
HOUSE. By ADELAIDE SARTORIS. With 2 Illustrations by Lorp 
Leicuton, P.R.A., and'a Portrait of the Author. With a Preface by Mrs. 
RicumonD Ritcuigk. New Edition. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE BOLD PECOPIN. 
A Legend of the Rhine. By VICTOR HUGO. Done into English by 
ELEANOR and AUGUSTINE BiRRELL. With 8 Illustrations by H. R. MILvar. 
Feap. 4to. 7s. 6d. 


SONGS OF AN ENGLISH ESAU. By 
CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, Author of ‘‘ One of the Broken Brigade,” 
“©The Chicamon Stone,” &c. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


SANDS & CO. 


VI VTE 


LOVE, AND LOUISA. A Novel. 


FE. Maria ALBANESI, Author of ‘‘ Peter a Parasite.” 














By 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘© We recommend the story of Louisa to all those who enjoy the now rare sensa- 
tion of falling in love with the heroine of a novel.” —Sfectafor. 


THE LITTLE COLONEL. A Novel. 


By Mina Doyre (Mrs. Charles W.! Young), Author of ‘On Parole.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A SPORTING GARLAND. Hunting, 


Shooting and Fishing, By Cecit Atpin. In colours, oblong 4to. 6s. 


“Mr. Aldin’s Sporting Sketches are always welcome, and these presentations 
of the joys of hunting, shooting and fishing are worthy of the artist’s reputation.” 
Pall Mali Gazette. 





INDIA AND ITS PROBLEMS. 


W.S. Litty. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


By 


“’ We recommend the book to everyone interested in our Indian Empire.” 
Pall Mall Gazette, 
This volume deserves high recommendation.”— St. /amtes’s Gazette. 


AFOOT THROUGH THE KASHMIR 
VALLEYS. By Marion Doucury. 


‘© No one can read the book without longing to fellow the Author’s footsteps.” 
Acadenty. 


Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





MARY I. QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


By J. M. Srone. 


‘* This learned and painstaking work by Miss Stone is a contribution of perma- 
nent value to historical literature.”—.Spectator. 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 





London: 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, 
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BLACKIE & SON’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
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MR. HENTY’S NEW STORIES. 


WITH KITCHENER IN THE SOUDAN. 


A Tale of Atbara and Omdurman. With 10 Full-page Illustrations’ by W. 
Rainey, R,1I., and 3 Maps. Crown Svo. cloth, olivine edges, 6s. 


WITH THE BRITISH LEGION. A Story 


of the Carlist Wars. With 10 Full-page Illustrations by Wau PaceT. Crown 
8vo. cloth, olivine edges, 6s. 


THE TREASURE OF THE INCAS. A Tale 


of Adventure in Peru. With 8 Illustrations by Wat Pacer, and a Map, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, olivine edges, 5s. 


IN THE HANDS OF THE CAVE- 


DWELLERS. Illustrated by W. Mitter. Crown $vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF MR. HENTY’S BOOKS at 3s. 6d. 
THE LION OF ST. MARK. A Tale of Venice 


in the Fourteenth Century. With 6 Vull-page Illustrations, crown 8vo. cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


THROUGH THE FRAY. A Story of the 


Luddite Riots. With 6 Page Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MR. HENTY’S RECENT BOOKS. 
WITH ROBERTS TO PRETORIA. A Tale 


of the South African War, With 12 Full-page Illustrations by WILLIAM 
Raney, &.I., anda Map. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


AT THE POINT OF THE BAYONET. 
A Tale of the Mahratta War. With 12 Full-page Illustrations by Wav 
PaGeEr, and 2 Maps. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, és. 


TO HERAT AND CABUL. A Story of the 


First Afghan War. With 8 Illustrations by CuarLtes M. SHELDON, and a 
Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


WITH BULLER IN NATAL; or a Born 


Leader. With ro Illustrations by W. Ratney, R.I., and a Map. Crown $vo. 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


‘One of the most powerful of Mr. G. A. Henty’s annual instalments of boys’ 
books.” —Padl Mall Gazette. 


A Contplete Illustrated List of Mr. Henty’s Works sent post free on application, 


THE RED LETTER LIBRARY. 


A NEW SERIES OF SELECTIONS FROM THE 


GREAT MASTERS OF ENCLISH LITERATURE: 


The first Three Volumes, which are NOW READY, consist of Poems from 
the works of 


1. TENNYSON. 
2. ELIZABETH BARRETT 
3. WORDSWORTH. 


To be followed immediately by 


4, ROBERT BROWNING. 
5. SHELLEY. 6. KEATS. 


Each Volume is complete in itself, and contains a Vignette Introduction by 


Mrs. ALICE MEYNELL. 


The Text is printed in black and red, Each Volume is provided with a Fronti- 
spiece Portrait, and with Title-page and End-papers in colour by Mr. Talwin 
Morris, who has also designed the Cover. The paper has been specially made for 
the Series, and the greatest care has been bestowed on the printing and binding of 
the several Volumes. 


Price 1s. 6d. net, cloth, gilt top ; 2s. 6d. net, leather, gilt top. 


BROWNING. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED PICTURE BOOKS. 
TWO MERRY MARINERS. Pictures by 


Srewart Orr. Verses by JOHN Brymer. Cover design and 24 Pages in 
Full Colour, and 24 Pages of Letterpress. Picture boards, 6s. 


SIX AND TWENTY BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Pictures by JoHN Hassatt. Verses by Crirron BincHam. Twenty-five 
Pages in Full Colour, and 24 Pages of Letterpress. Picture boards, 3s. 6d. ; 
also cloth elegant, 5s. 


GAMES AND GAMBOLS. Iilustrated by 


Harry B. Neitson, with Verses by JoHN BryMER. Twenty-six Pages in 
Colour, and 24 Pages of Letterpress. Picture Boards, 2s. 6d.; also cloth 
elegant, 3s. 6d. 


A Complete Illustvated List sent post free on application. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, LimiTep, Old Bailey, E.C, 
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writings of the old Court poet and satirist John Skelton. “The 
Truth of Papal Claims” by Raphael Merry del Val Da Arch- 
bishop of Niczea, a reply to Dr. Oxenham’s book on “The 
Validity of Papal Claims” is announced by Messrs. Sands. 
Messrs. Methuen will be the publishers of the “ Reminiscences 
of Sir Francis Burnand ”, the editor of “ Punch ” ; the work will 
be in two volumes and fully illustrated, but it is not likely to 
make its appearance till the latter part of 1903. 

Mr. Edward Arnold is about to publish “ Adventures with 
the Connaught Rangers, 1809-1814” by Lieutenant W. Grattan, 
the second volume of the series of early nineteenth-century 
naval and military autobiographies edited by Professor 
Oman. Lieutenant Grattan was a distant kinsman of Henry 
Grattan, and Mr. Arnold states that it was clearly from the 
domestic annals of the Connaught Rangers that Charles Lever 
drew the greater part of the good stories which made “ Charles 
O’Malley” so popular. The book is to contain a preface, 
notes and maps, and several contemporary illustrations. 

Mr. Gale Pedrick, author of ‘Monastic Seals of the 
Thirteenth Century” is preparing a companion work book on 
the municipal seals in the Gothic period. The work is to be 
published by Messrs. Dent who arealso to publisha “ Temple” 
primer on “ The History and Art of Siena” by Mr. Edmund G. 
Gardner with drawings by the late Helen James. Messrs. 
Putnam’s announcements include a_ political study by an 
American writer Mr. Frederic Wood, entitled “Government 
and the State”. 

Mr. Randall Davies, F.S.A., has written a book on “Old 
Chelsea Church” to which Mr. Herbert P. Thorne has contri- 
buted a preface; Messrs. Duckworth are the publishers. A 
five-volume history of the American people by Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson, President of Princeton University, is in preparation by 
Messrs. Harper. 

Messrs. Longmans’ announcements include “A Social 
History of Ancient Ireland”, by Dr. P. W. Joyce ; “Some Old 
Preachers”, by Mr. Alexander Denham ; and a limited edition 
of the late Robert Louis Stevenson’s “ Fables”, with six etchings 
by Ethel King Martyn. Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein have in 
preparation an authorised translation of Professor L. Lévy- 
Bruhl’s “ Philosophy of Auguste Comte”, by the Hon. Mrs. de 
Beaumont- Klein, with Introduction by Mr. Frederic Harrison ; 
and “ The Schoolmasters’ Year Book and Directory”. For 
Messrs. Cassell Mr. Richard Kearton has edited a new 
edition of Gilbert White’s “ Natural History of Selborne”. Mr. 
Unwin has in the press a twelfth edition of Dr. Jessopp’s book 
“The Coming of the Friars”. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S New Publications. 


In large 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, profusely illustrated. Price ros. 6d. net. 


CHRISTMAS: Its Origin and _ Associations. 


Together with its Historical Events and Festive Celebrations during Nineteen 
Centuries. Depicted by Pen and Pencil. By W. F. Dawson. 
* One of the most appropriate and interesting of the many gift-books which have 
been produced in readiness for the coming season.”—Church Review. 
‘A mine of curious and interesting Christmas facts and illustrations.”— Scotsman. 











Bound in cloth, gilt lettered, and profusely illustrated. Price 8s. 6d. net. 


CHRIST LORE: The Legends and Traditions, 


Myths, Symbols, Customs, and Superstitions of the Christian Church. By 
Frepk. Wo. Hackwoop, F.R.S.L. 

“The book will be found both useful and curious.” —Scots#an. 

“Quaint and full of interest. An example of painstaking enthusiasm.”—Owélook. 





In demy 8vo. handsomely printed and bound. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


PROVERB LORE: a Manual Dealing with the 


History, Literature, Associations, and Significance of Proverbs in all Countries 
and Climes. By F. Epbwarp Huume, F.L.S., F.S.A. 





In demy 8vo. tastefully bound in cloth. Price tas. net. 


THE SMITH FAMILY: Being a Popular History 


of Most Branches ofthe Name, However Spelt, from the Fourteenth Century 
Downwards. With many Pedigrees now printed for the first time, and some 
account of the numerous celebrities who have borne the Name under its various 
renderings. By Compton Reape, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
‘The book is distinctly an achievement upon which we must heartily congratu- 
late both the publisher and the author. It is a book ‘no Smith ought to be with- 
out.’ —Genealogical Magazine. 





Tastefully printed in demy 8vo. cloth lettered, over 309 Pages, with go Illustrations 


and1g Maps. Price ras. net. 
ON THE COASTS OF CATHAY (China) 
FORTY YEARS AGO. By WItiiAmM 


and CIPANGO (Japan) 
BLAKENEY, R.N. 





In crown 8vo. cloth, illustrated. Price ss, 
HOUSE MOTTOES AND INSCRIPTIONS 
OLD AND NEW. Drawn from many Lands. By S. F. A. CauLFeiup. 


‘* A most interesting volume on the subject.”’—Daily Mail. 
* A contribution of no little value to what may be called ‘ house-love.’” 
Spectator. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 








Mr. FISHER UNWIN'S New List. 


““A HUMAN DOCUMENT.” 


MEMOIRS OF PAUL KRUGER. 


President of the South African Republic. 
TOLD BY HIMSELF. 
In two volumes. With portraits. Demy 8vo. 32s. . 
Also a fine edition, limited to 50 copies, on Japan paper, numbered and signed 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE MOTOR. 


MOTOR CARS AND THE APPLICATION 
OF MECHANICAL POWER TO ROAD VEHICLES. By RHYS 
JENKINS. Mem.Inst.Mech.Eng,* With over roo Iilustrations. Medium 
8vo. cloth, 21s. net. 

“*Informing and not too technical. 
gloat over it.” —Oxutlook. 


THE HISTORY OF NEWGATE. 


THE OLD BAILEY AND NEWGATE. By 
CHARLES GORDON... With about roo Illustrations and a Frontispiece in 
tint. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 

** 4 book of solid utility and value.’—Gloée. 


A THRILLING ROMANCE. 


A LADY’S HONOUR. A new volume in the 


First Novel Library. ; 
By BASS BLAKE. Price 6s. 
“Not unworthy of Mr. Stanley Weyman.”—Sunday Speeial. : 
“It is a dashing story, cleverly told, full of incident and exciting.” 
Aberdeen Free Press. 


GRAND COLOURED XMAS NUMBER. 


The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
DECEMBER. Price 1s. 
The Contents include : 
HOW JAPANESE CHILDREN CELEBRATE THE NEW. YEAR. 
CHRISTMAS WITH THE ITALIAN MASTERS, 
LOVE LETTERS OF AN ENGLISH PKERESS. 
THE ROMANCE OF COAL. AND A 
SPECIAL ARTICLE BY PAUL KRUGER ENTITLED ‘HOW I MADE 
THE LION ROAR.” 


THE COMING OF SONIA. By Mrs. Hamitton 
SYNGE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“€ Stories—human in their pathos.” —Zy7mes. 
“ Interesting and able studies in the nature and emotions of women.” 
Glasgow Herald. 


THE LUCAS MALET BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Comriled by G. OLIVIA DETHRIDGE. Large crown 12mo. 4s. net. 
Mr. Fisher Unwin has just issued a beautifully illustrated and handsomely got 
up catalogue of his new books, the prices of which range from 415 15s. to1s. He 
will be pleased to send a copy to any address, post free, on application. 





Four times 


Automobilists, actual and prospective, will 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 


W. THACKER & CO. 


WHYTE-MELVILLE’S WORKS. An Edition 


de Luxe. Edited by the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MaxweELt, Bart., M.P. 


The volumes are printed from new type on hand-made paper, specially manu- 
factured for this edition, and handsomely bound in buckram, with gilt tops. 
Demy 8vo. Coloured Frontispiece on Japanese Vellum, and Full-page Illustrations 
by well-known Artists. Complete Sets, 24 vols. 412 125. net. 








“ The edition has everything to recommend it externally.” —The Times. 
** These tasteful buckram volumes are worthy of the man and the matter in them.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘* These capital books...... the work of a born story-teller.’"—.S2. J/amtes’s Gazette. 

“Fulfils every requirement of the book-lover, in paper, type, illustrations, and 
binding.”"—Saturday Review. 

‘© Has every claim to be considered an Edition de Luxe.” —Truth. 

“The pleasant setting of this handsome edition.” —SZectator. 


“ An Edition de Luxe of the deceased sportsman’s truly delightful works.” 
, The Critic. 


REPRESENTATIVE INDIANS. Short Bio- 


graphies of the New Type of Men brought into existence since the growth of 
British power in India. By G. P. Pitrar, B.A. Second Edition.. With 


Portraits. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A NATURALIST ON THE PROWL. By 


Ena, With 8o Illustrations by R. A. Sterndale, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., Author of 
“Mammalia in India.” Second Edition. Cloth, 6s. 


THE TRIBES ON MY FRONTIER. An 


Indian Naturalist’s Foreign Policy. By Ena, Author of “ A_ Naturalist on 
the Prowl,” &c. With 50 Illustrations by F. C. Macrae. Sixth Edition. 
Cloth, 6s. 


BEHIND THE BUNGALOW. By Ena, Author 


of ‘Tribes on my Frontier,” and ‘‘A Naturalist on the Prowl,” &c. With 
53 clever Sketches by the Illustrator of ‘‘The Tribes.” Fifth Edition. 
Cloth, 6s. 


FLORA SIMLENSIS. A Handbook of the 


Flowering Plants of Simla and the Neighbourhood. By Col. Sir H. Cotter, 
K.C.B., F.L.S. 200 Illustrations in the Text, anda Map. 15s. 


MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN IN INDIA. 


By Dr, E. A. Bircu.. Fourth Edition. 10s. 6d. 


TWENTY-ONE DAYS IN INDIA. 


the Tour of Sir Ali Baba, K.C.B. By GeorGe ABERIGH-MAckKAy. 
and enlarged Edition. With Illustrations. 


Being 


Seventh 





W. THACKER & CO,, 2 Creed Lane, London, E.C. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 
HOME LIFE OF THE BORNEO HEAD-HUNTERS. 


By Dr. W. H. FURNESS. 


With 8r Photogravures, and other IIustrations. 
Royal 8vo. extra cloth, gilt top, £2 2s. 
‘* All who are interested in sociology should not fail to read this delightful 
book...... It is written with sparkling freshness and humour, and is magnificently 
illustrated.”—Daily Telegraph. 


TWO THOUSAND MILES ON AN 
AUTOMOBILE. 


A Narrative of a Trip through New England, New York, Canada, 
and the West. 


By “CHAUFFEUR.” 


With 18 Illustrations by F. VerBEcK. Crown 8vo. cloth, ros. 6d. 


An extremely interesting account of a journey on American roads ; with full 
particulars as to running and caring for an automobile. 


DELIGHT : THE SQUL OF ART, 
Five Lectures by ARTHUR JEROME EDDY. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Contents: The Soul of Art—Sincerity and Conviction—Inspiration—Delight in 
the Symbol—Delight in Labour. 


WILL BE READY SHORTLY. 


MONT PELEE AND THE TRAGEDY OF 
MARTINIQUE. 


A comprehensive account of the recent eruptions from observation 
and personal investigation. 


By Prof. ANGELO HEILPRIN. 
8vo. cloth, 15s. 
The first complete account of the tragic events which have so recently roused 
the sympathies of the entire world. The Author's qualifications as investigator, 
geologist, and geographer, will give to the work the stamp of scientific authority. 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. ; 


By SYDNEY GEORGE FISHER. 


With 24 Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, ros. 6d. 


LONDON: 5 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW LIST. 


OTHER FAMOUS HOMES OF GREAT 


BRITAIN. Edited by A. H. MALAN. With about 200 Illustrations. With 
handsome Cover Design. Royal 8vo. cloth, gilt, gilt top, uncut edges, 2rs. 

ContTEeNTS :—Wollaton Hall—Dunvegan Castle—Castle Bromwich— Osterley 
Park—Clumber—Audley End—Dunrobin Castle—Stoneleigh—Dalkeith Palace— 
St. Michael’s Mount—Stowe—Castle Howard. 

This sumptuous volume contains descriptions of 12 of the famous homes of Great 
Britain. Among the writers are the following :—Lady Middleton, Countess of 
Bradford—Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, the Countess of Jersey, the Duchess of 
Newcastle, Elizabeth J. Saville, the Hon. Mary Cordelia Leigh, Lord Henry Scott, 
Major the Hon. John St. Aubyn, John Orlando Hartes, and A. H. Malan. 


THE YOUTH OF LA GRANDE MADE- 


MOISELLE (1627-1652). By ARVEDE BARINE. Authorised English 
Version by L. G. Meyer. With Frontispiece and about 25 Illustrations from 
contemporaneous sources. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, 12s. 6d. 

All French History is interesting, but there are few of its pages more fascinating 
than the kaleidoscopic career of La Grande Mademoiselle. She was related to 
Louis XIII. by both father and mother ; she was the richest heiress in France ; 
she aspired to be an Empress, a Nun, and a political power. Her memoirs give 
unique and valuable pictures of life at the Court of Anne of Austria, and of the 
wars of the Fronde, in which she played a manly part. 


LAVENDER AND OLD LACE. By MyrtLe 


REED, Author of ‘‘ Love-Letters of a Musician,” ‘‘ The Spinster Book,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, 6s. 


“** Tavender and Old Lace’ is the fragrant title of an exquisite little story...... It 
is a dainty story, daintily told, with touches here and there that remind one almost 


of  Cranford.’”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF DEPENDEN- 


CIES. A Study of the Evolution of the Federal Empire, with Special 
Reference to American Colonial Problems. By ALPHEUS H. SNOW. 
8vo. cloth, 15s. net. 

In this work colonies and other dependencies are regarded as inherently states, 
contractually dependent (i.e. federally) on the Imperial State under an unwritten 
constitution, the Imperial State and its dependencies thus together forming a 
federal empire. 


SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 
By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Decorated and Illustrated in 
colour by MARGARET ARMSTRONG. With 50 designs in colour. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, gilt edges, in box, 7s. 6d. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. cnr 
THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. | ?!CEI'S- 


2 vols. 
An entirely New Edition of these two famous Christmas stories. The set con- 
tains numerous Illustrations from original drawings by FREDERICK SIMPSON 
CopurRN. 32mo. flexible leather gilt, gilt top, each 2s. 6d. net. 























New Announcement List and Catalogue Now Ready. 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. ; and New York. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


A man so cock-sure that he seems to be 
The sole proprietor of Heraldry! 
Stiff in opinions usually wrong, 
Fit subject for our jests, he goes along. 








ie 
Take the initials of this mighty man, 
The mightiest since Heraldry began ; 
Between them place another letter—there 
Is ‘¢ our own blason,” object of his care. 
ij. 
Three more initials! These will indicate 
The truly learned and the truly great, 

Whose knowledge fills the groundlings with affright, 
Remove the first, and then you see the light. 
iij. 

This sort of basket may be now and then 
Observed within the Editorial den. 

Some Editors, we think, might, sure enough, 
Use it to hold their own ‘“‘ pretentious ” stuff. 
liij. 

It comes each quarter in a lordly way 
To teJl us how all other sheep will stray ; 
It’s time were better occupied, ’tis shown, 
In looking out for ‘‘howlers” of its own. 
Vv. 
‘¢Philogical” ’s a vastly pretty word 
Although it isn’t very often heard ; 
Another syllable is frequently employed 
By those who solecisms would avoid. 
Vj. 
He said our ancestors once wore the shape 
Of that unbeauteous animal the ape ; 
Were he alive to-day he’d surely fix, 
For further proof, on modern monkey-* tricks.” 


SOME FEUDAL COATS OF ARMS. 


By JOSEPH FOSTER, Hon. M.A., Oxon. 


Royal gto. 63s. net; 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 


TIMES.—‘‘ Mr. Joseph Foster has given us for the Middle Ages a work of 
reference, the usefulness of which no one will deny.” 

SPECTATOR.—“ Labour so disinterestedly undertaken deserves a substantial 
reward, and we hope that the titled and untitled nobles of the United Kingdom 
will take care that Mr. Foster does not miss it.” 

LITERATURE.—‘‘It has a distinct value for students of both herallay and 
genealogy.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ We welcome ‘Some Feudal Coats of Arms’ as 
a work of art.” 

ACADEMY.—“ This latest stone of the monument which the indefatigable 
Mr. Foster is building to his own heraldic fame is as prodigal of record as an 
Assyrian brick.” 

NOTES AND QUERIES.—“ His work has profound interest for all who 
indulge in the study of heraldry.” 

VANITY FAIR.—“ The Bayeux Tapestry supplies a quaint running accom- 
paniment all through the pomp of the pages, where shields and seals and effigies, 
curious and beautiful, make glad the heart and the eyes of the student.” 

SPEAKER.—“ A work which tends to revive the fame of English heraldry,,.... 
the great atchievements are magnificently rendered.” 

GUARDIAN.—“ We wish it to be distinctly understood that this is a good 
book. Mr. Foster has produced a work of real interest and of permanent value.” 

ANNUAL REGISTER.—‘'Some Feudal Coats of Arms’ is a work of 
marvellous industry and erudition.” 

STANDARD.—‘ Mr. Joseph Foster has compiled a volume of singular value 
to the student, as well as of great artistic charm .. It would be difficult to praise 
too highly the skill, care, and artistic taste with which the book has been 
prepared.” 








COMPANION VOLUME. NOW COMPILING. 


MEN OF COAT ARMOUR: 


Their Bearings and Badges. 





READY ABOUT EASTER.. PART I. 


THE KING OF ARMS. 


An Illustrated Quarterly for the Herald and Genealogist. 





A copy of “SOME FEUDAL COATS OF ARMS,” 8vo. 
Edition, will be sent to the first 25 successful com- 
petitors whose solutions of the Double Acrostic 
arrive on or before 3lst December, 1902. Answers 
to be addressed to Mr. FOSTER, 21 Boundary Road; 
London, N.W. 
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A SELECTION OF DUCKWORTH & CO. 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0.3| sruples OF A BIOGRAPHER. 


BOoOoxksS. 














4 vols. 
By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
Large crown 8vo.: Vols. I. and II., 12s.; Vols. III. and IV. 12s. 


REPRODUCTIONS of DRAWINGS 
BY OLD MASTERS. 


In the Collection of His Grace the Duke of Devonshire 
at Chatsworth. 

Edition strictly limited to 80 Copies. Facsimiles, on Japanese vellum, 
bound in morocco, folio imperial, 23 by 15. 20 Guineas net. 
Detailed Prospectus sent post free. 

The series consists of SEVENTY PLATES, accompanied by a Critical 
and Explanatory Text from the Pen of S. ARTHUR STRONG, M.A., 
Librarian at the House of Lords and to the Duke of Devonshire at 


Chatsworth. 
JEAN GOUJON. 
By REGINALD LISTER. With a Preface by S. ARTHUR 
STRONG. 
Royal 4to. with 10 Photogravures and 10 Collotypes. 


Edition limited to 300 Copies—so on Hand-made Paper, with Illustrations on 
Japanese Vellum, £5 5s. net ; 250 on Antique Paper, 42 2s. net. 


Ready Immediately. Write for a Prospectus. 
Large crown 8vo. printed on superfine paper, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6s.; 


serine pape f REFLECTIONS OF AMBROSINE. 


‘© A delightful representation of old familiar friends.”—- Times. , By ELINOR GLYN. 
‘** Charmingly illustrated, and should prove one of the most acceptable Christmas Crown 8vo. Coloured Frontispiece, 6s, 


wpresents.”—Pall Mall Gazette. THE PRINCESS OF HANOVER. 
THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. By MARGARET L. WOODS, 


Author of ‘* A Village Tragedy.” 


THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. | _xecteauyagd chum. Resching »bsight which is very rarely tained by 
THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. __,,.:: oe 


Her genius, one of the most individual and distinct in our time. A book no 
By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


—". 


THE SHAKESPEARE STORY-BOOK. 
THE SHAKESPEARE STORY-BOOK. 
THE SHAKESPEARE STORY-BOOK. 


| 
By MARY MACLEOD. 
Introduction by SIDNEY LEE. Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 
Large crown 8vo. fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6s.; calf, ros. 6d. net. 
“Mary Macleod’s rendering of the old stories deserves the highest commenda- 








tion.” —Glasgow Herald. ; 
‘* Mr. Sidney Lee speaks highly of the stories, and we endorse every word he 
says in praise of them.’—Yorkshire Post. 





A New Issue of this ever-popular favourite. NOW READY. 
THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. 
THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. 
THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. 


By Mrs. SHERWOOD. 
Revised with Introduction by MARY E. PALGRAVE. 
Illustrations by F. M. RUDLAND. 














lover of the modern drama can afford to pass by.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 





With Original Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. S$ U Cc C E S S 
This Edition contains the Author’s Preface to the First Edition. 1 
Crown 8vo. printed on superfine paper, extra cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. net. By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 





Paper, Is. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. net. 

THE MOTHER’S BOOK OF SONG. hin: Graham's descipion ct ees ee ee ee 
THE MOTHER’S BOOK OF SONG. SUCCESS. 

THE MOTHER’S BOOK OF SONG. itiachegs dL GLS bie ia as eee 





; af Ss life.”—Daily Chronicle. 
With Outline Illustrations by CHARLES ROBINSON. ‘« Beg, borrow, or steal” this book, is the advice of the Star. 
A Collection of Poems about Children, including some of the best in our It is to be had at the Bookstalls, Booksellers, and Libraries. 


language. 


Crown 8vo. printed on te een bound in extra cloth boards, SAI NT AU G USTI N E an d & is AGE. 


By JOSEPH McCABE. Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
HEMMED IN. A Tale of the Western Soudan. \ 
By Lieut.-Col. A. F. MOCKLER-FERRYMAN. CLOTH, 2s. NET . LEATHER, as. 6d. NET. 


With numerous Illustrations by JOHN JELLICOE. i} ROSS ETTI. 


Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 50 Illustrations. 


‘The very graphic and vivid way in which the adventures are narrated is 
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NOVES OF hitk WEEK: 


Lord Rosebery’s constitutional incapacity for direct- 
ness has seldom shown itself so uglily as in his answer 
to the nonconformist deputation. It is generally 
prettily covered up, or so put in the background that 
one does not think about it until something comes to 
test the graceful words. But on this occasion it was 
positively offensively to the front. Had Lord Rosebery 
directly counselled the nonconformists not to pay the 
school-rate, and openly championed their refusal, how- 
ever much his position as a responsible statesman 
might have been damaged, #s a man he would almost 
have conciliated us all in contrast to the impression 
he did leave. He said he was against the refusal 
to pay rates, true. That should surely have been 
meant as advice to his hearers to avoid such folly. 
Then what was the object of the aside: ‘‘ but I am 
not a nonconformist”? If it was not meant to 
neutralise the natural meaning of his first disclaimer, 
it could mean nothing at all. Nor have Lord Rose- 
bery’s explanations improved his position. The double 
was too clumsy even to be clever. His hearers, at 
any rate, had no misgivings as to his support of their 
position. Only the same evening Dr. Clifford spoke 
glowingly at Brentford of Lord Rosebery’s interesting 
and inspiring words ; which the National Free Church 
Council is going to print as a campaign pamphlet. We 
doubt very much if they would have found his words 
so very exhilarating, if they had taken them in the 
sense of Lord Rosebery’s House of Lords’ version of 
his own speech. 


The House of Lords has made impression enough on 
the Education Bill at least to justify its existence. On 
one matter at any rate it has shown more independence 
than the House of Commons could muster up during 
its months of discussion, and has not been content 
submissively to register the Government plan. In the 
teeth of the Government, who had the undivided 
support of the Opposition, the Peers carried an 
amendment relieving the managers of denominational 
schools of the charge for daily wear and tear of 
buildings. Two other important amendments have 
been carried with the acquiescence of the Government, 
rather, one of them on the Government’s own motion. 
One provides that the local authority may allow denomi- 
national teaching in a provided secondary school or 





training college at the cost of the denomination, and in 
that case the Cowper-Temple clause will not apply. 
It was significant to find the Duke of Devonshire 
arguing that as Sir William Anson, in his unofficial 
capacity as a representative of Oxford University, 
moved that the Cowper-Temple clause should be applied 
to all provided secondary schools, it could not be 
thought to be inimical to the Church. A very natural 
mistake for the Duke to make. It ought not indeed to 
be possible for a member for Oxford University to take 
action in Parliament injurious to the Church of England. 
It has been reserved for Sir W. Anson to show that 
unfortunately it zs possible. 


Lord Lytton made a notable contribution to the 
debate. His speech on his amendment, empowering 
school managers to allow particular teaching in a school 
building by and atthe cost of the denomination out of 
hours devoted to secular subjects, showed unusual 
insight into the school situation, as it now meets us. 
For ourselves we are against the optional element, but 
as an instalment of a real religious settlement the pio- 
posal should have been accepted. Even Lord Rosebery 
supported it ; the argument, as he said, was entirely on 
one side. On the other all Lord Londonderry could do 
was to quote from a letter toanewspaper. The Minister 
for Education could not muster a single argument of 
his own. As it was, the Government escaped defeat only 
by 6. 


The Kenyon-Slaney clause has been vitally amended. 
Appeal to the Bishop, to determine the character of the 
religious teaching given in the school, is now made 
explicit. This undoubtedly goes far to neutralise the 
power for mischief of Colonel Kenyon Slaney’s plan. 
Six ignorant men, of whom two may be avowedly anti- 
religious, will not now be able to determine the quality and 
nature of the religious teaching given in the school they 
are intended to manage. Itis unfortunate that the appeal 
was not extended to administration. It will still be in 
the power of the managers, including, as the Bishop 
of Winchester pointed out, a couple of nonconformist 
disciples of Lord Rosebery, intent on hindering the 
Bill’s working, to prevent the incumbent from super- 
intending, or even entering the school attached to his 
church. In defence of their refusal to allow this appeal 
on administrative points, the Government took up a 
position of frank ecclesiastical partisanship. The 
object of the whole Kenyon-Slaney business, it is now 
officially admitted, is to damage the influence of one 
section of Churchmen. We cannot congratulate the 
Lord Chancellor, who of all men ought to be fair and 
impartial, on the tone of his speech. It is significant 
that by far the greatest man amongst the Evangelicals, 
the Bishop of Durham, spoke strongly in favour of 
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allowing an appeal to the Bishop on points of adminis- 
tration. The debate and its result has more than 
justified the protest against Colonel Kenyon-Slaney’s 
meddling. It is made clearer than ever that those who 
are qualified to speak for the Church regard it as an 
insult to the clergy and the Church. Lord Robertson’s 
admirable speech should be read by everyone who wants 
to understand this matter. 


The second reading of the Militia and Yeomanry 
Bill produced some opposition to what had been 
accepted as a non-contentious measure. The proposal, 
which Mr. Brodrick explained for the first time, was to 
authorise a Militia Reserve by adding 50,000 men from 
those who had completed their long service or spent 
ten years in the Militia. The proposal with regard 
to the Yeomanry involves some change in the 
principle of the force. As the number had been 
increased by 22,000, it was suggested that a portion 
thereof should be reserved at an extra payment of 
#5 a year for services abroad if the crisis demanded it. 
In the end this part of the Bill was dropped on the 
understanding that the rest should be passed without 
opposition. Earlier in the debate Mr. Balfour in answer 
to a question of Lord Charles Beresford announced 
that he hoped next session to declare the decision of 
the Govetnment on the subject of national defence. 


The new system of naval education which Lord 
Selborne proposes to introduce shortly is exciting 
much interest. We are at the parting of the ways. 
Mr. Pretyman has already given out that the change 
is to be a very important one and the public has 
the satisfaction of knowing that the change will 
be made on the advice of those most competent 
to deal with the subject; but whilst waiting for 
the First Lord to produce his scheme, it is not 
amiss to turn to the annual report of Admiral 


Melville, U.S.N. chief of the Bureau of Steam 
Engineering. Two of his recommendations, cited 
in the ‘Journal of the U.S.I.” are as follow:— 


1. That the policy lately inaugurated of detailing 
junior officers of the line exclusively to engineer- 
ing duties be greatly extended. 2. That a post- 
graduate course of instruction in marine engineering 
and design be established at the Naval Academy 
for junior officers of the line. The reason he gives is 
that the younger officers trained in engineering duties 
lose interest in their work if allowed to specialise in 
other directions and that in consequence engineering 
efficiency is rapidly decreasing. These remarks of an 
expert with practical experience of the American system 
should carry the greatest weight. 





The most notable point about the Shipping Subsidies 
Report, to which we drew attention last week, is the 
recommendation that Great Britain should embark on 
a policy of reciprocity. At present foreigners enjoy 
privileges in British ports, and of trade between British 
ports, which in some cases are greater than those en- 
joyed by British ships themselves. Similar privileges 
are not accorded to British ships on any foreign 
coast. The Shipping Subsidies Committee, over 
which Mr. Evelyn Cecil presided, suggests that the 
disabilities imposed by any foreign country should 
be imposed on the shipping of that country 
at present engaged in the British coastal trade or 
seeking the hospitality of British ports. In the 
Australasian colonies foreign vessels have recently 
been debarred from the coastal trade, and when 
we remember how little consideration is shown to the 
Briton in foreign ports, it seems high time something 
were done also by this country. The day has gone 
by when the competition of foreign shipping was 
a matter of indifference. The day is not far distant 
perhaps when reciprocity, in this and in other directions, 
will be the guiding principle of British policy. 


President Castro has refused point blank to make 
good the losses inflicted on German and British 
subjects, to acknowledge the gross interference with 
their liberty and property during the internal squab- 
bles, or to recognise the obligation to pay guaranteed 
interest on certain loans. On Monday Mr. Balfour 
in the House of Commons and Count von Bilow 
in the Reichstag announced that an ultimatum had 
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been sent. On Tuesday the ambassadors of the two 
countries adopted the straightforwara but not very 
formal method of leaving letters at the private house of 
Castro and retiring afterwards to the German and 
English vessels which had come up to the neighbour- 
hood of Caracas. Soon afterwards ‘‘the combined 
fleets captured the Venezuelan navy ”—a feat recalling, 
at least in greatness of phrase, another battle of La 
Belle Alliance. President Castro countered by seizing 
all British and German subjects. Most of these he has 
since released, and others have been ‘‘saved”. The 
evidence as to the fate of the ships is a little confused ; 
but three certainly have been sunk—we wonder why— 
and the fate of the rest is unknown by the Germans. 
On land President Castro seems to be making all pre- 
parations for resistance. He has called up troops and 
prepared defences. ; 


It is a significant commentary upon Foreign Office 
business methods, at least in regard to South America, 
that though some of the causes of quarrel are of long 
standing, there areno official papers ready for publication. 
If, simultaneously with the announcement that an ulti- 
matum had been despatched, the German Foreign 
Office can issue an authoritative and lucid memorandum 
upon German grievances, surely Lord Lansdowne’s 
department should have been stimulated ‘to a like 
achievement. We shall be told that, in view of past 
experience, such an expectation is extravagant. In 
our frontier dispute with Venezuela in 1895 there were 
no papers ready: and when, after a long delay, they 
were brought out they contained errors which pre- 
judiced the British case. With a department thus con- 
ducted it is not surprising that we should have to 
depend chiefly upon newspaper gossip—largely from 
New York and Berlin—for accounts of what our griev- 
ances against Venezuela are and for what is now going 
on in the Caribbean Sea. 


The forthcoming coronation ceremonies at Delhi 
form the one absorbing subject of interest in India to 
the exclusion of frontier expeditions, Viceroy’s tours, 
commissions of inquiry, regimental troubles, Russian 
intrigues and everything else that usually occupies the 
public at this season. Even Lord Kitchener’s arrival 
is presented as an addition to the éclat of the great 
pageant. The attendance will be worthy of the 
occasion for not only will the chiefs and rulers of 
all India, native and European, be gathered there 
but the outer world will’ be worthily represented— 
the Colonies, Japan our latest ally, the Boer our 
late antagonist, and a host of representatives and 
sightseers from all the four winds. A band of Mutiny 
veterans will occupy one camp and the press of the 
two hemispheres another. An art exhibition and an 
economic museum will gather together the treasures 
and products of the past and the present. The festivities 
sports and ceremonials which supplement the central 
function of the assemblage will occupy every available 
hour of the crowded days and nights which await the 
visitors to this amazing spectacle. A rich harvest is 
being reaped by all who minister to their wants—from 
the P. and O. to the tent-pitcher. 


In Germany, the opposition of the Social Democrats 
and Radicals to the passing of the Tariff Bill has 
collapsed. They have been fighting the Bill on 
motions raised on various reports of the Tariff Bill 
Committee and have been enabled to obstruct by 
making speeches which could not be suppressed under 
the forms of the House until the new Procedure Rules 
were passed. Having secured this, the majority have 
now obtained a ruling from the President that such 
speeches as the Opposition have been making come 
under the definition of points of order and consequently 
are limited to five minutes. The majority had therefore 
a clear field for their intention of passing the Tariff 
en bloc at the second reading of the Bill, and this 
was effected on Thursday. The Tariff being so 
passed en bloc the Bill will pass its third read- 
ing by a system of closure in compartments. The 
adoption of the Tariff en bloc does not prevent certain 
alterations in the Tariff as fixed by the Committee; but 
there would still remain many duties which the Govern 
ment has refused to accept. If the majority are not 
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restrained by this consideration the point of interest | protests all through the debate. In its final form the 


will be the attitude of the Government when the Bill 
has passed the Reichstag, and this seems likely to be in 
favour of the Clericals and Agrarians. 


An interpellation on the Humbert case was made the 
excuse for something like a free fight in the French 
Chamber. The accusation against the Government is 
the old one: that Madame Humbert was allowed to 
slip away from Paris because so many people of position 
were concerned in the scandal. After a hundred or so 
deputies had crowded in front of the tribune, shouting 
and stamping, and the President had three times put on 
his hat, and the soldiers had been called in and M. 
Syveton had expressed the alarming desire of himself 
and his constituents ‘‘to spit upon Parliamentarism”’, a 
vote of confidence in the Government was passed by a 
large majority. M. Vallé, the Minister of Justice, who 
was chiefly attacked made an elaborate display of the 
efforts he had made to catch the Humberts, of the cir- 
culars and the photographs and the telegrams he had 
sent out. They were of course all beside the point, as 
the fault, if fault there was, lay solely in the delay in 
bringing this ponderous mechanism to work. The duel 
between M. Vallé and M. Syveton is postponed owing 
to difficulties in the etiquette. It is not yet decided 
whether the weapons will be swords or ‘‘ boot-jacks at 
half a mile”. 


The formation of the new Ministry in Spain by Sefor 
Silvela is chiefly remarkable because it marks the final 
disappearance of Sefor Sagasta. He is seventy-five 
years old and his final withdrawal is taken, with 
whatever justification, as a sort of farewell to a revolu- 
tionary epoch. The passing of a vote of censure on 
his Minister of Marine was the final occasion of his 
withdrawal. The appointment of Sefior Toca to his 
portfolio, who is known to be in favour of a progressive 
naval policy, and of Sefor Maura, the new Home 
Secretary, who has strongly supported the same policy, 
is some sign that the lesson of the Cuban War is not 
forgotten. General Linares, the new Minister of War, 
will possibly help to emphasise the same point as he 
was one of those wounded in the attack on Santiago 
de Cuba. Perhaps the most important member in the 
present state of the country is the Finance Minister, 
and Sefior Villaverde inspired an unusual amount of 
confidence when he filied the same post before. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs is Sefior Abarzuza who 
is chiefly commended as an excellent linguist. He has 
higher claims however. His long personal acquaintance 
with Parisians suggests that like Sefior Silvela he will 
be enthusiastic for a close understanding with France. 


The first thing Lord Kitchener said when he reached 
London on his return from South Africa was: ‘‘ How 
is the Dam getting on?” The Duke of Connaught 
answered the question in full when he inaugurated the 
new irrigation works in Egypt on Wednesday. The 
King has marked the importance of the work by giving 
honours to those mainly responsible. Sir Benjamin 
Baker, who becomes a K.C.B., and Sir William Edmund 
Garstin, are the two men from this list of honours whose 
names will be most intimately connected with the work. 
When Egypt was taken over the irrigation works, even 
the great dam at Rosetta, were in a miserable state of 
ill-repair and collapse and at last after years of fine 
engineering work, mostly done by our Anglo-Indian 
engineers, the repair or abolition of the old systems 
was finished and it became possible to build this great 
Assouan reservoir, which with similar works that are 
already begun higher up will ultimately make the 
fertility of the Nile Valley almost independent of the 
caprice of the river. 


A lesser, but still great, water problem was advanced 
a stage on Wednesday, when the London Water Bill 
passed its third reading in the House of Commons by 
104 to 28. On certain very important points Mr. Long 
has met the views of those who have opposed the 
Government Bill ; but there remained the question of the 
constitution of the Water Board, and in this case Mr. 
Long could go no further than a modification of detail 
which did not satisfy the Opposition, but in which they 
were perforce compelled to acquiesce with continued 


Board will now consist of 66 members instead of 73, 
four additional representatives being assigned to the 
London County Council; the proportion to the whole 
body being now one-fifth instead of one-seventh. An 
addition to the Bill, which gave occasion to the expres- 
sion of much satisfaction, was one relating to arbitra- 
tion. It provides that any agreement between the 
Water Board and a water company for the transfer of 
the undertaking shall be valid only if, and so far as, it 
is confirmed by the Court of Arbitration constituted 
by the Act and the Court may confirm the agreement 
either with or without modification. 


The indiscretion of Sir Horace Rumbold has been 
brought directly to the notice of the House of Lords by 
a request from Lord Newton that the Secretary of State 
should make a public statement absolving Sir Horace 
Rumbold from having ‘‘ betrayed a trust”. But the 
charge had not been made. When Sir Horace Rumbold 
retired from his official position in the Austrian capital 
he published a book of reminiscences which were 
interesting and free from indiscretion. The later maga- 
zine article was less discreet. It contained one piece of 
knowledge which, as Lord Lansdowne said, could not 
have been used even by Government without the leave 
of the Austrian Emperor. Unhappily the article, which 
contained opinions hostile to Germany, appeared 
while the German Emperor was in England. Lest 
other diplomatists, out of too great goodwill to the 
country where they have served, should be in danger 
of similar indiscretion Lord Lansdowne intends to 
promulgate a new regulation impressing the duty of 
official reticence. His viewis that Sir Horace Rumbold 
did not understand the obligation to preserve official 
secrets, Apropos of Sir Horace Rumbold, in our re- 
view of his ‘‘ Recollections” we said ‘‘it is certain that 
young Rumbold left London ai an early age as valet, or 
secretary, or both, to the Governor of Fort St. George”. 
We have since had evidence put before us which in- 
clines us to the conclusion that this statement is in- 
accurate. We regret that it should have been made. 


The Westminster Play, as the Commemoration at Ox- 
ford, has had along suspension. Owing to Royal calami- 
ties and national war there has been none acted since 
1899. In the interval the school had had a new head- 
master and Westminster a new dean; and these many 
changes produced a little nervousness that some break 
in the tradition might be left manifest. We could detect 
none. The ‘‘claque” followed the waved wands with 
the same decent obedience ; the acting was distinguished 
by the same admirable clearness of enunciation, the 
prologue was as classical and the epilogue as topical as 
ever; and the suggestion of the Rhodes’ scholar that 
Euclid was the author of Bridge certainly out-Ciceroed 
Cicero. Tradition is not easily lost at a public school, 
and there have certainly been too many ‘‘ Phormios” 
acted at Westminster to allow forgetfulness of any of 
its dramatic precedents. 


No such revolutionary suggestion in cricket has 
been accepted for years as that passed by the cap- 
tains of the first-class counties at the beginning of 
the week. They advise widening the wickets by one 
inch. Ona priori principles it has always seemed to us 
that on the modern pitches where balls do not shoot 
and can with difficulty be made to turn the bat is too wide 
in proportion to the wicket. The extra inch across the 
wickets would certainly help the bowler, though un- 
fortunately it would help him as much when the pitch 
was bad as when it was good. For this reason among 
others the narrowing of the bat has seémed to us pre- 
ferable to greater width of the stumps. It is easier to 
hit, to play a forcing game with the narrower bat, and 
it is on the bad wickets that the hitting game in a 
great majority of cases is the wiser policy. The pro- 
posal that in future three test matches should be played 
instead of five, and each played to a finish, will be 
approved by all except those who are more interested 
in the gate money than the cricket 


There was stuff of the true romance in the account 
Dr. Sven Hedin gave to the Geographical Society of 
his journey in Asia. His journey through the countries 
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north and east of Afghanistan and Kashmir took him 
three years during which he travelled more than a 
thousand miles down the Tarim, crossed the Gobi 
Desert and the great ranges of mountains across it, 
and passed through a part of Tibet itself. The journey 
was full of incidents and discoveries that appeal to the 
imagination, but the most striking impression left by 
the account is of the vast antiquity of the civilisation 
in these regions. He found proof of a great trade 
route connecting Western China with Turkestan. A 
half-buried city, such is one’s impression, is a common 
thing to find as you walk the desert; and Dr. Sven 
Hedin found in some of them coins and manuscripts 
which indicate that in ages of unknown antiquity means 
of livelihood existed that have long disappeared in the 
desert. In a spot where rain never falls, which no 
river approaches, was once a city from which “forty 
officials ” went out ‘‘to meet an army at the frontier ”. 
That part of the world at any rate was of considerable 
age in 4004 B.C. 


It is to be hoped that when Mr. Chamberlain lands in 
South Africa he will be instantly handed a full account 
of Mr. Bowles’ speech at King’s Lynn. It will take a 
great weight off Mr. Chamberlain’s mind. ‘‘ He 
referred”, says the ‘‘ Times” report of Mr. Bowles’ 
speech, ‘‘ with pleasure to theclose of the war and with 
approbation to Mr. Chamberlain’s visit to South Africa ”. 
Further, ‘‘ Mr. Chamberlain would make the settlement 
and he was sure it would bea satisfactory one”. Lord 
Milner on the other hand will be unnerved by the horrid 
banning of him by Mr. Bowles. Somehow whenever 
Mr. Bowles is in this vein one is irresistibly reminded 
of Simon among the apprentices ; of ‘‘ Lead on, Noble 
Captain ” ; and of ‘‘ Something will come of this—I hope 
it won’t be human gore”. 


Except for the weakness of American Railroad stocks 
markets generally have displayed a firm tone, South 
Africans being particularly buoyant. A fair amount of 
business passed in Consols and the tendency of this 
security is good, owing in a large measure to the fact 
that the Bank rate was allowed to remain at 4 per cent. 
It is hoped that no advance in the official rate will 
be found necessary this year. Tenders for £500,000 
London County bills were received at the Bank of 
England, and the total amount applied for was 
# 2,007,000. Tenders were accepted as follows :— 
For bills at six months at £08 2s. 6d. about 
87 per cent.; above in full. Average rate per 
cent. for six months bills £3 14s. 8d. Changes 
in the Home Railway section were unimportant, and 
business was confined within narrow limits. South- 
Eastern deferred was sold in anticipation of an issue of 
further stock by the directors. Heavy liquidation took 
place in American Rails and a serious break occurred 
in consequence. There was a tendency in some quarters 
to attribute the fall to the Venezuelan crisis, but there 
can be no doubt that the real reason for the acute 
weakness is the monetary condition on the other side. 


The account in Kaffirs was arranged without diffi- 
culty and proved to be of about the same dimensions as 
last time. The market spurted on the news that native 
labour will be supplied from Central Africa, and 
although the reply to a question on this subject in the 
House of Commons was in cautious terms, advices 
from South Africa point to the fact that the matter to 
all intents and purposes is settled. There was some 
support from the Continent, but general business in this 
section is still restricted. The total gold output for 
November of all the mines in the Transvaal now crushing 
amounted to 182,749 ounces of fine gold for the Wit- 
watersrand district, and 4,626 ounces of fine gold 
for the outside districts, in all 187,375 ounces. The 
production in October was 179,660 ounces for the 
Witwatersrand district and 1,779 ounces for the out- 
side districts, in all 181,439 ounces. Business in West 
Africans was at a standstill and changes were of a 
purely nominal character. Westralians were steady, 
the market being helped by the good Boulder Persever- 
ance output for November amounting to 16,860 ounces, 
and a satisfactory cable issued by the Lake View Consols 
regarding developments at depth. Consols 923. Bank 
rate 4 per cent. (2 October). , 








THE VENEZUELAN AFFAIR. 


HOEVER has lived in Venezuela and had ac- 
quaintance with its polite and vivacious people 

must regret that England and Germany have found it 
necessary to resort to force. That in each case the 
ultimatum should have been acted upon is not, as the 
more ignorant section of the press seems to think, a 
matter for vainglorious joy. Venezuela is a small re- 
public in all respects but those of geographical area 
and natural richness and she has an unfortunate history. 
A heritage of three centuries of misgovernment and in- 
ternal trouble furnishes, however, no reason why her 
people should have been insulted, as they have been 
during the past week, in terms which even the least 
responsible of journalists would not dare to employ in 
the case of differences with a Great Power. Not only 
is it bad ‘form to heap contumely upon a weak and 
sensitive foe but in this instance it is also very bad 
policy. The gibes directed by ill-informed and reckless 
newspapers will do something besides embittering 
her inhabitants against us. They will further alienate 
the mind of the whole of the South American 
peoples, who keenly and quite rightly resent 
the contemptuous insolence with which the average 
Englishman treats their affairs. It is a commonplace 
with the amateur critic that it would be well if ‘* these 
wretched little South and Central Republics could be 
swept off the face of the earth”. Most of the news- 
paper comments upon the Venezuelan imbroglio seem 
to have been founded upon this erroneous and brutal 
supposition. We have no love for Republicanism 
as a form of government but it would show lack 
of wisdom as well as of humanity if this slipshod 
generalisation were accepted. So far from Europe 
deriving advantage from the destruction of any 
one or all of the States, it is to her best in- 
terests to help them to overcome their weaknesses 
and assiduously to cultivate good relations with 
them. But decent sympathy for Venezuela and repre- 
hension of insults, which are doubtless attributable not 
to malice but to lack of knowledge and of competence 
to handle public affairs, do not imply criticism of 
Lord Lansdowne’s action. Even on the meagre state- 
ments of Mr. Balfour and Lord Cranborne it was clearly 
necessary to strike at President Castro and his Execu- 
tive. Superficially regarded the situation is harmless 
enough tor everybody except Venezuela. President 
Castro, himself the child of revolution, whose power, 
such as it is, rests upon force, may play the verbal 
braggart with all the intellectual subtlety and emotional 
extravagance which makes the South American so attrac- 
tive and yet so difficult to get on with; but he knows 
words do not raise blockades. At the moment the facts 
belie any supposition that complications will ensue. 
Venezuela is powerless to make mischief between those 
who would coerce her. President Castro has tried and 
failed to secure the protection of the United States. 
Excluding from consideration merely flamboyant talk 
about the Monroe rule, the attitude of the States is 
quite correct. Mr. Roosevelt admitted in his Presi- 
dential Message that he could do nothing to protect 
South American States when they were in the 
wrong. They would have to suffer the conse- 
quences of their own offences against the comity of 
nations, subject to the limitation that the United 
States would not allow those consequences to take 
the form of loss of their territory to any European 
Power. The Monroe rule will not therefore be brought 
into operation on behalf of Venezuela. This is 
not the act of gracious condescension on the part of 
the United States which it has been represented to be. 
The real reason for not applying the doctrine is not 
that Venezuela has misbehaved, is recalcitrant and 
therefore ought to be chastised, but that the United 
States is powerless to avert her punishment in 
any case. The statement that the United States 
will only interfere in disputes of this nature to 
prevent loss of territory to a European Power is an ~ 
idle boast and must remain so as long as the’ United 
States does not possess a navy equal to the combined 
navies of the Great Powers of Europe. Let it be 
supposed, for example, that either Germany or Eng- 
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determined to use the present disputes as producing an 
opportunity to gratify them. Could the United States 
prevent either Power from taking as much of Venezuelan 
territory as it pleased? The United States navy 
gives a negative answer. How much less could she 
prevent both Powers from acting in concert and divid- 
ing Venezuela between them? We may carry the 
argument further. Not only Germany and England but 
other European Powers also have, or recently had, 
grievances against Venezuela like our own. Could 
the United States prevent a concert of Europe, 
acting through the navies of the Old World, from 
parcelling Venezuela, or for that matter, all the South 
American republics among its members? To put 
the case in this form is to demonstrate the 
uselessness of the Monroe rule as an operative force 
either in the present case or in easily conceivable 
contingencies. The reservation made by Mr. Roosevelt 
means that war would be declared upon any Power or 
Powers which obtained compensation by the seizure or 
cession of territory; but it is valueless because war 
could not be successfully waged in the present condi- 
tion of the United States navy. Thus his cry of 
‘* hands off” to the Powers does not affect the situation. 

The Venezuelan trouble is strictly limited, as an 
international problem, to the difficulty of exacting 
reparation for wrongs committed against subjects 
of the Powers. Relatively speaking it is a small 
matter and capable of quick adjustment if President 
Castro acts with a modicum of sense, or—should his 
conduct be as provocative of disaster to his country 
as his words suggest they may be—if other pro- 
minent Venezuelans can relegate him to private life 
and will themselves act intelligently and reasonably. 
Reduced to its narrowest compass the question is a 
financial one—what is the amount of the indemnity to 
be paid and what are the best arrangements to be made, 
in the common interest, for its payment ? On the one 
hand Venezuela cannot escape from the obligation to 
pay, for, if necessary, European forces can occupy 
Caracas and remain in the country until a settlement is 
effected. On the other hand all the Powers of Europe 
cannot get out of Venezuela more than she can pro- 
duce by way of compensation for wrongs, nor can they 
get it earlier than Venezuela’s means of payment permit. 
The people have been almost ruined by a revolution 
which has now lasted for nearly three years. We 
admit everything that can be said in condemnation of 
these disorders. Politics in Venezuela is a profession— 
the easiest road for the capable and unscrupulous to 
riches as well as power. The Presidency offers the 
greatest facilities and temptations for personal enrich- 
ment at the expense of the State ; and Castro, if what his 
detractors say be true, is no better than his predecessors. 
But commonplaces of writing upon South American topics 
can be taken as read. The difficulty is one that has to 
be dealt with in a business spirit. A distinction must 
be drawn between the Venezuelan nation and the in- 
dividuals who have proved themselves incompetent 
rulers and administrators. The nation, it is true, will 
have to pay and thus suffer for the follies of its govern- 
ing men. In that respect no differentiation is possible. 
The Creole coffee- grower and cattle-raiser of the interior 
will have to smart, in a pecuniary sense, for the errors 
of the military and political classin Caracas. But there 
is no occasion for harshness and oppression towards 
the nation. Consideration and patience should guide 
our policy, even though it has been necessary to use 
force. Weare dealing, not with barbarians who can 
understand little else than the meaning of a blow, but 
with a proud and sensitive people amenable to reason, 
even if they have a quaint exaggerated sense of their 
own importance in the world. 


JACOBIN JUSTICE IN PARIS. 


Vi have always suspected the sincerity of M. 

Waldeck-Rousseau, who is now disporting 
himself in lands pleasanter even than France, but we 
doubt if he entirely approves of the manner in which his 
successor is carrying out his policy. The ex-Premier 
again and again asserted during the passage of the Asso- 








ciations Bill that it would be administered in the broadest 
possible spirit, and that no religious communities would 
be interfered with unless they were clearly a danger to 
the State. But M. Waldeck-Rousseau must have been 
well aware that he was letting loose dangerous forces 
which his successors would be able to control even less 
than himself. It was also a favourite point of M. 
Rousseau and his supporters that the Bill was in 
reality only aimed at certain teaching Orders, whose 
system of instruction was in the nature of a conspiracy 
against Republican institutions. We pointed out from 
the first that when a Jacobin majority had once been 
armed with the dangerous weapons provided by the 
late Ministry, it would not allow extravagances to be 
checked by references to the declarations of some former 
ministry. We feel no satisfaction that our predictions 
are being fulfilled to the letter. If we were capable of 
experiencing any feeling of Schadenfreude in a matter 
which involves the destinies of France and her Church 
we might indeed plume ourselves over the changed 
attitude of the ‘‘Times”, whose powerful influence 
supported the Bill, but which is now indignant at the 
use to which thoughtful observers well knew that Bill 
would be put. In fact it is becoming quite clear that 
Jacobinism, having been given an entirely free hand, 
intends to crush if possible its most dangerous enemies, 
the religious Orders. In order to effect this M. Combes 
is violating not only every distinct pledge given by M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau but also the spirit of the Repub- 
lican Constitution. 

The applications formulated by the Orders for 
authorisation are referred by the Government for 
consideration to a Committee of the Chamber. Such 
a committee would be nominated in most Assemblies 
by a fair scheme of individual selection : the majority in 
the French Chamber has determined that it shall be 
selected by Scrutin de Liste. This method of course 
leaves the supporters of the Government free to pack 
the committee. As a matter of fact they were con- 
siderate enough to leave the Opposition eight members 
out of thirty-three. These gentlemen have naturally 
refused to play a part in a dismal farce and have left 
the whole committee to the Radicals and Socialists. 
The committee thus constituted will not quarrel with 
the decision of the Ministry to refuse all authorisations 
save five out of the sixty-two applications ; indeed the 
Ministry has only referred to them the fifty-six appli- 
cations it has already refused, leaving the rest to be 
disposed of by the Senate, treating that body much as 
our own Ministry has treated the House of Lords. 
But no more justice is to be anticipated from the Senate 
than from the Chamber. A great deal, it is true, has 
been said there about freedom of instruction, among 
others by M. Clémenceau, but that gentleman and his 


_ fellows all prefaced their generalities by a special plea 


for the abolition of the teaching Orders before their 
theory of freedom comes into force. 

The fate of these Orders has been indeed sealed 
beforehand. The expected has happened, but even 
M. Combes went rather too far when he suppressed, 
proprio motu, establishments belonging to private 
individuals who employed members of religious Orders 
as teachers, and even secular sentiment deprecated the 
maladroit policy which led to the riots in Brittany and 
elsewhere, but the determination of the enemies of all 
free instruction remains the same. M. Combes’ theory 
and that of the new Jacobinism is that education is.a 
matter entirely forthe State. The manufacture of good 
Republicans is as much its monopoly as the manu- 
facture of spirituous liquors or matches or cigars is a 
monopoly of the State in some countries. This is a 
pretty doctrine in a land where liberty is supposed to 
be the first law of being. Private teaching on this 
theory exists on sufferance alone, and it will not be left 
in the hands of political opponents or those suspected 
of so being. M. Combes puts forward the ridiculous 
excuse that these Orders are not ‘‘ capable of giving 
instruction conforming to the needs of modern society ”. 
Such a statement with regard to the Jesuits and Bene- 
dictines is too self-contradictory to be worthy of the 
name of sophistry. 

But the ‘‘ Times” correspondent rightly denounces 
as ‘‘ sophistry” the detailed defence put forward by the 
Ministry for its treatment of the Orders other than 
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those engaged in teaching. It was intimated by 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau that practically in all cases 
authorisation would follow application, and that only 
teaching Orders would be refused. Both promises 
have been flagrantly violated. M. Combes is now 
defending his Cabinet for denying authorisation to 
twenty-five Orders whose sole or principal function 
is that of preaching, among them the Passionist 
Fathérs who only minister to English-speaking people. 
There is indeed in this case very strong ground for 
calling upon our own Foreign Office to remonstrate 
and at all events demand compensation. Of the 
frivolous pretexts on which the suppression of the 
preaching Orders is based, the most audacious is 
the plea for the secular clergy in France. We are in 
fact asked to believe that the clergy prefer to preach 
to small congregations rather than see their pulpits 
filled by eloquent men who give their services for 
nothing and fill their offertories. In fact the French 
Church is to be deprived of the services of her most 
eloquent sons for no reason at all save that the Jacobins 
dislike them as they dislike all free exercise of the intel- 
lect. We may remember that it was said during the 
Revolution that the Republic had no need of savants or 
chemists. The case of the Carthusians is one of the 
strongest instances of the system in which the law 
is being administered by M. Combes. They had 
voluntarily transferred their establishments abroad, but, 
overcome by the insistence of their lay friends, they 
had sought authorisation for the Grande Chartreuse 
the original seat of their Order. This institution is the 
earthly providence of the neighbourhood ; 97,000 persons 
had signed a petition for its authorisation. Yet the 
Government denied it because the monks had only 
applied for it in the case of ‘‘an industrial estab- 
lishment”. This is a delicate reference to the manu- 
facture of the famous liqueur. The policy of the Cabinet 
is therefore clear. If an Order does not apply, it is of 
course not authorised ; if it applies it is refused either 
because it does something which is not wanted, or 
because it does something which is wanted too much. 
The dilemma is not ingenuous but it is effective. It is 
on a par with an equally childish but equally mean 
process of argument familiar in practice to big boys 
when dealing with little ones ‘‘ Those that ask shan’t 
have and those that don’t ask don’t want”. 

We may feel grateful that we are no longer asked by 
any reputable English journal to regard these methods 
of procedure as statesmanship. Although they appear 
to carry the approval of the Chamber and perhaps the 
Senate, we do not believe they will prove good tactics. 
The strength of the Church in France is still very great: 
It is the only institution existing in that country, with 
the exception of the army, which has strong vitality of 
its own. The aim of the Government is to separate 
two forces which have worked together for the glory of 
France and still constitute the most stable foundation 
of patriotism. That the present policy can have lasting 
success is incredible to anyone who has had the oppor- 
tunity of studying France of to-day and the tendency 
of the component parts of her society. If events prove 
that the Jacobin tyranny is to be finally victorious, it 
will mean the substitution of a degrading materialism 
for the ideals which, if often mistaken, were still disin- 
terested, and the ultimate disappearance of France 
from the company of great nations. 


~~ 


THE YEOMANRY ILLUSION. 


[BEBE opposition which was unexpectedly developed 
against the one-clause Militia and Yeomanry Bill 
reveals a growth of interest in the military forces 
of the Empire the more welcome that it took 
many by surprise. The Army and even the Navy 
Estimates are too often received by empty benches. 
The House usually shows itself intensely bored when 
any questions of defence—unless personal reputations 
are involved—come up for discussion, and at the tag 
end of an autumn session anything put forward by 
a War Minister might have slipped through. But 
the House, while it might have swallowed the 
50,000 Militia Reserve at 4d. a day at one indiscrimina- 
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ting gulp, strained at the 35,000 Yeomanry—the image 
of cavalry with less than 25 per cent. of the expense— 
which formed part of the dish presented to it. In truth 
there is a wide difference in principle between the 
measures dealing with the mounted and dismounted 
auxiliary forces, and the House showed a true 
instinct by its attitude. True it is that some pro- 
visions dealing with the Militia are obscure except to 
experts, and that when their full meaning has been 
unravelled it will not commend itself to many 
minds. If a man is liable to be transferred from 
one corps to another, it will very likely happen 
that discontent will supervene, and that recruiting will 
suffer. Uncertainty is what everyone dislikes, and the 
Militiaman with a wife and family is not likely to 
enjoy it more than other people. Also the territorial 
system is thrown overboard under the new regulations, 
and county feeling, and territorial esprit de corps are 
factors in the situation that must be reckoned with. 
The Jate war has given a marked and healthy stimulus 
to such feelings, and they should be fostered not 
discouraged. But, in our present straits for men, much 
that was once held sacred has had to be abandoned, 
and the Militia Reserve, if not an ideal organisa- 
tion, will serve in days when we have to be con- 
tented with soldiers not much more than five feet 
high, and broad in proportion. 

With the Yeomanry it is however very different. 
What are the 35,000 Yeomen required for? Thirty 
thousand of them are we understand to be utilised for 
home defence, while a selected 5,000 are to be available 
for service beyond the seas. But home defence 


does not begin until our fleets have been de- 
stroyed, and we have lost the command of the 
sea. Therefore it is only when hostile squadrons are 


dominating the seas round us that the 30,000 Yeomanry 
can get their opportunity. There are those who con- 
tend that when we have lost command of the sea our 
star will have set forever, and that therefore no organi- 
sation which attempts to remedy that supreme disaster 
is worth consideration. But it may be argued that 
although we have not irretrievably lost command of the 
sea, we may yet have to meet an invader on English soil. 
We do not propose to enter into a discussion of this 
view of the question here; we simply state what some 
authorities believe, and assume, as a premise for the pur- 
poses of our argument. If one set of opinions be correct 
30,000 Yeomen can never be of use at all; if the other 
views be accepted, the question arises as to whether 
they will be the best troops for employment. If we 
had to fight on the soil of England would a large 
force of yeomanry, call them either mounted in- 
fantry or cavalry, be more useful than infantry ? 
Is England a country where mounted troops can 
manoeuvre? Is it not rather a highly enclosed, close 
country where movement would be confined almost 
entirely to the roads, and where therefore a cyclist 
can penetrate wherever a horseman can ride? If 
infantry, more especially cyclist infantry, are better 
suited to the country, why have Yeomanry at all? 
It is to be considered that at the moment when 
we are lining up in Kent and Sussex to defend 
London, bread will be at prohibitive prices. Will 
it be wise at such a moment to take corn to feed 
the horses of the Yeomen when a starving popu- 
lation is crying out for it to feed themselves? 
But it is argued that these 35,000 Yeomen are 
needed to provide mounted troops for foreign 
service, and the corps d’élite which they are to 
furnish will be obtained at one-tenth the price that 
would have to be paid for regular cavalry. 
This argument savours of the procedure of Elia’s 
Chinaman who obtained roast pork by burning down 
his house. If 5,000 cavalry must be added to the 
army, let it be done. It is better, if you need an 
article, to pay a fair price and get what you require. It 
is more businesslike and less expensive in the long run 
to do so than to raise a huge unnecessary force, and 
then by emasculating it obtain an unsatisfactory 
and inefficient substitute for what is needed: Corps 
d’élite are destructive of general efficiency, and are 
a costly luxury. They raise the level of a few 
units at the cost of missing the general quality 
of the remainder, and they have been abandoned 
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in all services where economy is studied, and where 
the personal dignity of a ruler is not concerned. 
There is this additional objection then against the 
new corps d’élite, and it is one which no one who has 
the real efficiency of our auxiliary forces at heart will 
be prepared to overlook. The truth, we suspect, 
is that the difficulty of finding recruits lies at 
the root of the establishment of a large force of 
Yeomanry. There is acertain glamour about a sabre 
and a pair of spurs. It is better fun to ride than 
to walk on a hot summer’s day at manceuvres. And 
the fact that many so-called Yeomen went to the 
war has given a temporary prestige to the force. 
But it should be remembered that a force suitable for 
work on the open and boundless veldt is not necessarily 
well adapted for operations in a country such as ours, 
and it should not be left out of sight that in South 
Africa we had to meet a foe mounted to a man. It 
may possibly be open to doubt whether we may or 
may not ever have to fight on British soil, but it is 
beyond a shadow of doubt that when we do fight we 
shall not meet a force with a large proportion of mounted 
men. The exigencies of sea transport will prevent that ; 
and the composition of the army of invasion will 
be remorselessly circumscribed by the space avail- 
able on the limited number of transports that the 
enemy will have at his disposal. 

These are some of the objections against the or- 
ganisation of large forces of mounted men for home 
defence, above and beyond the more radical objection 
that such defence should rest on our ships and fleets. 
We however regard all such efforts with a distrust 
founded on a deeper objection still. These efforts 
spring from the essential and cardinal difficulty 
which hampers us in our schemes of defence, and 
which always must hamper us until the stern fact 
that universal service is at the door has been accepted. 
We cannot obtain sufficient men to carry out our pro- 
gramme. That is the real crux of the situation. 


EGYPT AND THE GREAT DAM. 


HE Nile reservoir at Assuan was opened on 
Wednesday with as little display as a town hall or 
a charity bazaar. We likeit so. A bar of masonry is 
thrown across the Nile and the Nubian Valley is turned 
into a lake. That this should seem an incident in the 
business of empire is as it should be. A great 
achievement, thus coolly viewed, brings us near to the 
spirit of Rome, apparently lost in the saturnalia of 
Mafeking and Peace days. 


Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento ; 
Hae tibi erunt artes : pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subiectis, et debellare superbos. 


The event, as an event, is worthy to be under- 
stood. On the map Egypt is shown as a great 
parallelogram. But this area is rainless except in 
the north, and it is the narrow riband of green fields 
stretching on either side of the Nile from Assuan to 
Cairo, that together with the Delta and the Fayum 
constitutes the real Egypt. The land draws its supplies 
of moisture not from its own sky, but from the skies of 
Abyssinia and Central Africa ; and being just so much 
of the desert as can be fertilised by the waters of 
its river, Egypt is in literal truth the ‘‘gift of the 
Nile”. To the people of such a country water 
is the paramount necessity of life; and of all 
the reforms effected by British administration the 
restoration and extension of the irrigation works 
is the most vital and the most valued. Nineteen 
years ago, when British engineers were summoned 
from India to reform the Egyptian Irrigation 
Service, the situation was one which might have 
baffled even resolute and skilful men. Incompetence, 
waste, neglect and disuse, had brought the then exist- 
ing system of irrigation works and canals to a condition 
of disorder that threatened the industrial life of the 
nation with paralysis. The English irrigation officers 
began in a modest way to clear and repair the canals. 
On the strength of their early success they obtained 
from the Government the ‘‘irrigation million” ; and 
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then a task of real magnitude was completed. Just 
south of Cairo, at the apex of the Delta, the Barrage 
had stood for twenty-five years—a costly failure. Its 
purpose was to hold up the Nile, and so provide a supply 
of water sufficient for the perennial irrigation of the 
cotton crops, then as now the main source of the 
national wealth. Built from the designs of Mougel Bey, 
the French engineer, the Barrage had cost 41,800,000, 
besides ‘‘ the unpaid labour of uncounted corvées, and 
of whole battalions of soldiers”. But the bad work- 
manship of the natives had made the structure so weak 
that it had never held up more than five feet nine inches 
of water, and in 1885, when the English engineers took 
it in hand, it had been abandoned as worthless. Never- 
theless by 1890, after four years of skilful reconstruc- 
tion and repairs, the Barrage was rendered efficient : 
the perennial irrigation of Lower Egypt was achieved, 
the cotton industry was saved, and the future pro- 
sperity of Egypt was assured. As yet, however, the 
sugar industry and the peasant proprietors of Upper 
Egypt, from Cairo for more than 500 miles southward 
to Assuan, remained dependent upon the annual over- 
flow of the Nile for the supply of the irrigation canals 
with water. The canals and conduits were gradually 
deepened and improved, the land was drained; but 
before a supply of water sufficient for perennial irriga- 
tion could be obtained, the millions of tons of surplus 
water, which every year the Nile poured wastefully 
in the season of its flood into the Mediterranean, must 
be caught and stored. 

It is this service which the great dam at Assuan 
will perform. Holding up a volume of surplus water 
of more than a thousand million tons in weight, it will 
pour forth in the season of low Nile a flow of water 
twice as great as the volume of the Thames in its 
mean annual flood. The Assuan reservoir, with the 
ancillary ‘‘open Barrage” at Assiut (that fills the 
Ibrahimiyeh Canal), will not only provide some 800,000 
acres of land in Upper Egypt—one third of the agricul- 
tural area—with perennial irrigation, but it will 
enable fresh land to be reclaimed from the desert, and 
so enlarge the area of habitable Egypt. The price 
which Egypt pays for this boon is something under 
five millions, distributed in thirty annual payments of 
4157,226, running from 1 July, 1903. The cash 
value of the new water supply is estimated at an 
annual increase of 4E. 2,608,000 in the national wealth, 
and of £E.378,400 in the annual revenue; while the 
State will gain in addition a bonus of over a million 
pounds from the sale of lands reclaimed from the desert. 
It remains to be seen, of course, whether these esti- 
mates of the increased productiveness of the Nile 
Vailey will be realised. On the other hand, they may 
be exceeded. In any case the prospect of an immediate 
increase in the purchasing power of Egypt is a matter 
which is worth the notice of our manufacturers. 

But the formal inauguration of the Nile reservoir is 
significant from more than one aspect. We have 
regarded it as the crowning point in a material enter- 
prise of the highest economic importance, undertaken 
nearly twenty years ago in circumstances of great 
difficulty, and now successfully accomplished, by 
Englishmen. But it has its political significances as 
well : it is a vindication of the purposes for which we 
have remained in Egypt in the face of the ill-concealed 
annoyance of more than one Great Power. It is an 
augury of success in South Africa, in so far as .part 
of our task in that province of the Empire is identical 
with the task which we have thus successfully accom- 
plished in Egypt. 








THE FASHION OF ARTHUR. 


EE has been attempted in the celebrated case of the 
hour to draw an inference from the fact that 
persons, not related, called one another by their 
Christian names or some nickname. Whether the 
inference will be accepted or rejected by the jury we 
cannot say. But the mere discussion of the point— 
from which alas! there is no escape at present— 
suggests that the fashion of men and women calling 
one another by baptismal and pet names, if they meet 
at all often, has grown very rapidly and spread very 
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widely during the last few years. And it is decidedly 
a matter of fashion, though the fashion is not merely 
capricious, but may be traceable, in some measure at 
least, to the Court. At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century manners were ceremonious, and Anne’s Court 
was stiff and dull. Towards the middle of the century 
manners relaxed, and by the end of the century, when 
the Prince Regent ruled the roast, they had become 
very easy. In the set of which Fox, Lord Carlisle, 
and Selwyn were leaders, everybody was Charles or 
George. This sort of thing continued through the 
reign of George IV., but with the passing of 
the Reform Bill and the accession of Queen 
Victoria we had a reversion to primness. A queen 
on the throne always makes for stiffness, and the 
invasion of society by the middle-class after 1832 
induced discrimination on the part of the elect. Per- 
haps the beginning of relaxation in modern political 
circles was the translation of the Fourth Party to the 
Treasury bench. Then it was nothing but ‘‘ Randolph” 
and ‘*‘ George” and ‘‘ Arthur”. There is a story, it 
may be invented, but if so, it is well invented, about a 
colleague of Mr. Balfour who, after delivering a care- 
fully prepared speech on the complicated question of 
rating, sat down mopping his Olympian brow, and 
asking ‘‘ How did I do, Arthur ?” ‘‘Splendidly, Harry, 
splendidly.” ‘* Did you understand it, Arthur?” ‘‘ Not 
a word, Harry, not a word.” During the last few 
years we have had a rapid and alarming development 
in the direction of casual and endearing address. Mr. 
Balfour is perhaps the first Prime Minister who has been 
‘‘Arthured”, not only by his contemporaries, but by 
his under-secretaries. To realise the startling advance 
in familiarity which these manners denote, one has 
only to reflect on their possible application to the 
leaders of the last generation of politicians. Can any- 
one imagine Mr. Disraeli, outside the circle of his 
relatives, being addressed as ‘‘ Benny’, or ‘‘ Benjy”, 
or even ‘‘ Benjamin”? Dizzy he was called, but 
never to his face, except by that impudent buffoon, 
Bernal Osborne. And this reminds us that there are 
a great many statesmen, who are called by disrespectful 
abbreviations behind their back. Mr. Chamberlain is 
often spoken of as ‘‘ Joe”, but we would wager a con- 
siderable portion of our substance that he is never so 
addressed to his face—though Mr. Bowles in his famous 
Joseph Speech went perilously near. It is inconceivable 
that the stately Pitt should ever have been addressed as 
‘* Billy”; yet the Parliamentary records have it that 
when his friend Dundas was condemned for malversa- 
tion by the casting vote of the Speaker, the rowdy 
Whigs crowded up to the Treasury bench ‘‘ to see how 
Billy Pitt looked”. Is it thinkable that anyone should 
ever have clapped Lord Salisbury on the back and 
called him ‘‘ Bobby”, or even ‘‘Robert”? There isa 
kind of floating tradition that there is, or was, a man 
who, having been with him at Eton and Christchurch, 
was in the habit of speaking to Mr. Gladstone as 
“William ”. But serious and well-informed men regard 
the statement as apocryphal, and stoutly disbelieve in 
the existence of such a person. For some reason, there 
is a great deal more of this affectionate familiarity on 
the Conservative front bench (on whichever side of the 
Speaker it may be), than on the Radical front bench. 
We remember to have heard Sir William Harcourt 
address one of his co-tenants as ‘‘a damned fool esibut 
we cannot recall any nearer approach to intimacy 
amongst the Radical leaders than this somewhat 
ambiguous phrase. 

It is alla matter of fashion. No one pretends that 
the Prime Minister is less respected or respectable than 
his predecessors; and if we have made Mr. Balfour 
the peg whereon to hang our moral, it is only because 
he is the first man in the country. The fashion is 
fostered by the habit of playing bridge and golf. It is 
difficult to treat with distant respect a partner who has 
blocked your long suit, or an opponent who has 
“missed the globe” on the teeing ground. A friend 
asked a distinguished statesman the other day, ‘‘ How 
can you ever play bridge with'So-and-so ” (naming a 
leader of Opposition) ‘‘again, after his outrageous 
attack on your good faith in the House the other 
night?” ‘It was a disgraceful attack”, replied the 
Minister thoughtfully, “and I shall not play bridge 











with him again—for a fortnight”. Putting aside the 
fashion, which has only widened the area of a 
pre-existent custom, why is it that there are some men 
whom it is almost impossible to call by their Christian 
name or a nickname, while there are others whom it is 
almost impossible to address in any other way? What 
subtle something is there in the character of one man, 
which eggs you on to call him ‘‘ Toby”, or “‘ Jacko”? 
And what is the opposite quality in another man which 
seals your lips at the bare thought of ‘‘ Topps” or 
“Tommy” or even ‘‘Arthur”? Anthony Trollope, if 
we remember right, devotes a good many pages in one 
of his books to discussing this mystery. The novelist 
decides that there must be something ridiculous, or 
mean, or at least weak, in the character of one whom 
everybody calls by a Christian or nickname. Diffidently, 
but emphatically, we differ from so great an observer of 
human nature as Trollope. We know men who are 
invariably treated with ceremonious respect, and who 
are in no wise respectable, who are mean, and ridiculous, 
and weak as water. On the other hand we know men of 
real strength and simplicity of character, and therefore 
fortified with a natural dignity which is always 
at command when wanted, who are almost universally 
addressed by some kindly little name which was affixed 
to them in boyhood. A good deal, of course, depends 
upon whether you know a man in his family. If you 
are in the habit of hearing a man called ‘‘ Harry” by 
his sister or wife or mother, it is difficult to avoid calling 
him so yourself. So far from agreeing with Trollope 
we go the length of saying that the being called by a 
short name raises a presumption in favour of a man’s 
character. Does it not show that his fellows like and 
trust him? and what more can you say in anyone’s 
favour than that? Reserved and inexpansive natures 
never take kindly to what we have called the fashion of 
Arthur, which is, like all other modes, in danger of 
becoming ridiculous by unwarrantable imitation. 


THE UNIVERSITY TRIAL EIGHTS. 


SCE the beginning of the October term the 
Presidents of the Oxford and Cambridge boat 
clubs have been hard at work sifting the material at 
their disposal with a view to making up their crews for 
next March. Mr. Chapman, the Cambridge president, 
has of the two the lighter task. There are in residence 
five of last year’s winning crew. Mr. Nelson who 
rowed stroke, and who was prevented by an accident 
at the eleventh hour from rowing at Henley; Mr. 
Chapman, Mr. Thomas and Mr. Edwards Moss who all 
helped Third Trinity to win the Grand Challenge Cup ; 
and Mr. Grylls who rowed so well at ‘‘six” in the 
University Boat Race. All of the above are certain 
to be called upon to row again, and there are 
consequently only three vacancies in the University 
crew to be filled by members of the Trial Eights. 
Although the vacancies to be filled are few the 
president will have no little difficulty in finding candi- 
dates to fill them whose form is in any way to be 
compared with that of the five old ‘‘blues”. The form 
displayed by the Trial Eights was not good. In both 
crews there was a tendency to hurry forward and miss 
the beginning and the weights were insufficiently used 
during the latter half of the stroke. These are both 
faults which should if possible have been eradicated 
while the men were rowing in the heavy trial boats, for 
they are such as tend to get worse rather than better 
when the men are moved into a light boat on the lively 
water of the Thames. It was unfortunate too that 
the race at Ely last Saturday was not more closely 
contested. The Trial Eight races at the two Univer- 
sities are perhaps the only races which are rowed with 
the object, not of ascertaining which is the faster crew, 
but of observing the merits of the individual per-- - 
formers; and in order to observe those merits satis- 
factorily it is essential that the race should be a close 
one. In the race at Ely last Saturday one crew led 
from the start and in the end won very easily so that 
the authorities saw eight of the men toiling in a beaten 
crew which is not a really satisfactory test,and eight 
paddling comfortably in front which is no test at all. 
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Of the heavy weights Mr. Carter of King’s showed 
considerable promise and if he can learn to row ina 
rather less ponderous style he will be a valuable acquisi- 
tion for the University crew ; but with this exception 
none of the men showed such conspicuous merit as to 
justify a definite prophecy that they will be selected to 
row next spring. 

At Oxford there are five of last year’s crew available : 
Mr. Long, Mr. Adams, Mr. Drinkwater, Mr. D. 
Milburn and Mr. G. Milburn, but it is possible that they 
will not all be called upon to row again. They are by 
no means so good a foundation upon which to build a 
crew as the old ‘‘ blues” in residence at Cambridge 
and it was extremely important that great care should 
be exercised in the selection and coaching of the Trial 
Eights. Mr. Long, the president, has performed the 
duties of his office with great patience and skill, with 
the result that the two eights which raced last Saturday 
were above the average of crews usually seen at 
Moulsford. In practice one of the crews showed itself 
to be considerably faster than the other, and in order to 
lessen the probability of a runaway race a new expedient 
was resorted to namely that of placing two stone of 
dead weight in the faster boat. The result of this 
experiment was an extremely interesting and closely 
contested race. The crews were never clear from start 
to finish and the boat with the dead weight on board 
eventually won by barely a quarter of a length. Those 
on board the umpire’s launch were thus able to come 
to a definite conclusion as to the merits or the reverse 
of the various performers. The style was, on the 
whole, good. The men were rowing on 13-inch slides 
(the usual length being 16 inches) and the sacrifice of 
swing to leg-drive was not so noticeable as it was in 
the Oxford crews at Henley last July. Mr. Monier- 
Williams rowed with pluck and judgment as stroke of 
the winning crew, and he will probably be called upon 
to occupy that important position in the University 
boat. Mr. Field, who has hitherto been chiefly dis- 
tinguished as a sculler, rowed remarkably well in the 
losing crew, and there is no reason why he should not 
with careful coaching develop into a first-class heavy- 
weight. Of the others Messrs. Drinkwater, D. Milburn, 
and Willis were the best. 

In comparing the material at the two Universities 
there can be no doubt that at the present stage Cam- 
bridge have considerably the better of the argument, and 
although they have lost two of their strongest men, 
they should be able to turn out a crew nearly as good 
as that of last spring. The’ Oxford crew of 1903 
should be better than that of 1902. They have no 
single oarsman of conspicuous merit, but they have a 
lot of good average material from which to formacrew, 
and if they put the right men into the right places there 
-is no reason why they should not form a speedy com- 
bination. 
in India and it is rumoured that Mr. R. C. Lehmann is 
to assist Messrs. C. K. Philips and G. C. Bourne in the 
coaching. It is said that Mr. Bristowe, Mr. W. Dudley 
Ward and Mr. C. J. D. Goldie will coach Cambridge 
and, if that is so, it goes without saying that they will 
be well cared for inthat respect. After their experience 
of last year Oxford will not again experiment with 
short boats, but intend to give their order to Messrs. 
Sims of Putney for a ship of the normal type. 





THE MODERN GAME OF BRIDGE. 


fp ele game as understood by municipal bodies and 
tramway companies is going merrily forward, 
and the claim of beauty to take a hand is steadily 
ignored. Kew Bridge, the finest in outer London, is 
down ; Sonning Bridges are threatened. Inthe case of 
Kew, it would have been simple enough, one would 
think, to make the new utilitarian bridge lower down 
the river, and certainly worth while for beauty, At 
Sonning I do not know what the press of traffic may 
be; but to the world outside, Sonning exists as a 
place where there are beautiful bridges : these spoiled, 
it will cease to exist. Perhaps even the traffic will be 


Their coach Mr. W. A. L. Fletcher is away ' 


less, so that Sonning might well pause, on the meanest 
grounds of self-interest. And there is still Richmond 
Bridge. A tramway stands scowling at it: the far 
side is too steep, even with a new bridge, for con- 
venience, so that the project will presently be to pull 
the old down and rebuild elsewhere. Before it is too 
late, let us rally and prevent this last disgrace. 

But the question of the moment is the rebuilding of 
a bridge already down, that at Vauxhall. Art has up 
till now been severely snubbed in this affair, and very 
likely, to some extent, has deserved the treatment. 
The most notable development of building in the nine- 
teenth century was that of iron and steel construction, 
and its chief monuments were not churches and palaces 
but exhibition buildings, railway stations and bridges, 
markets and factories. The name given to the 
designers of these was not architect but engineer, and 
this alone proves that there was a break in continuity, 
that ‘‘art” failed to take the considerable jump neces- 
sary to accommodate itself to the new construction. 
The builders were divided up into those who did not 
profess art, but had the big constructions to carry out, 
and those who did profess art, but only in terms of old- 
fashioned material and sentiment. We must beware of 
assuming, of course, that art has been the constant and 
exclusive possession of the architects. The proportion 
of architects who had any real claim to the name of 
artist was small indeed ; and the attempts of these men 
to produce beauty seldom give the mind so much satis- 
faction as the simple effort of the engineer to produce 
efficient construction for a given purpose. Nay, the 
‘‘engineer” has sometimes scored a success in 
the domain of the ‘‘architect”, as in the Museum 
building of the Exhibition Road. But the rather 
superior and sulking attitude of architects and critics 
has had this luckless result that engineers, bullied by 
the cry for ‘‘art”, have either themselves added to 
their constructions the decorative devices of the third- 
rate architect, or employed that gentleman to do it 
himself. Every trained engineer is capable of adding 
detail in this sense ; it is the merest child’s play to any- 
one who can command the use of compasses and a 
T-square; and the engineer, who is probably a humble- 
minded man, anxious to do what is required of him, 
must be astonished when he finds himself called to 
account for these decorative additions. Take the case 
of the Tower Bridge. Here the engineer had to solve 
a serious problem in the construction of this swing- 
bridge on a gigantic scale. This he solved very 
completely and added the elaborate convenience of 
the second roadway above the first, which is never 
used and remains a monstrous toy. But he was 
perfectly willing to let ‘‘art” have its fling oncé all 
the difficulties that appeared to him serious were met, 
and some unknown quantity, engineering or architec- 
tural, was employed to add the ‘‘art”. This person, 
whoever he may have been, was only a few years in arrear 
of architectural taste. ‘‘ Ah”, he said to himself, ‘‘ I’) 
build them two Gothic castles, and then they won’t 
have anything to say against a modern bridge”. The 
architects, who had just renounced the idea that 
“Cart” meant making modern buildings look like 
Gothic castles, were of course furious with this 
abominable parody, which they had thoroughly de- 
served, but so slowly does opinion spread that the 
other day in the County Council Committee .a member 
remarked, in support of the Vauxhall project, that the 
Tower Bridge was generally admitted to be. a thing of 
beauty. 

Such then is the divorce between construction and 
decoration in this country. There are individual excep- 
tions, but there can be little doubt that for large public 
works it is commoner in France than it is with us to find 
engineer and architect working together in intelligent 
co-operation, or actually united in the same person. 
Take, for example, the huge new railway station, the 
Gare d’Orléans. M. Leloup, its designer, was his own 
engineer. In its detail, there was collaboration, and a 
great deal of this one cannot admire. Nay, one might 
say that the engineering part would be better for having 
less ‘‘architecture””. But the whole thing takes its place 
as a big monument, neither pretending to be what it ts 
not, nor breaking too shockingly from its surroundings. 


: The same is true of the great Alexander bridge, again 
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open to criticism in detail, but a big decorative, as well 
as constructive conception. 

Compare with this the history of the latest bridge 
project in London, that for Vauxhall.* The former 
engineer to the Council determined to be his own 
architect and produced a design of mixed granite and 
iron construction. The incongruities of this were shown 
up by representatives of the Institute of British Archi- 
tects and other critics. He then produced a second 
design of granite and concrete which was again pulled 
to pieces by the critics. Meantime the preparation of 
foundations for the granite piers proceeded, and it is 
now said that these foundations have proved insufficient 
for the weight of granite and steel or granite and 
concrete. The official reason given for reverting to 
steel alone for the superstructure is that the headway 
under the arches at high tide would have been too 
small. The case for the steel bridge under this 
second head is none of the clearest, but if it is 
true that the- foundations require it, a steel bridge 
it evidently must be. A design for this has been 
presented by Sir A. Binnie’s successor, and again the 
tedious but necessary battery of criticism has been 
brought to bear upon it. It is much more modest as an 
eyesore than the Tower Bridge, but the character of 
its detail is poor enough, and the treatment of mould- 
ings does not, as it should, declare that one part is 
steel, another, granite. Again there has been a calling 
in of semi-Gothic forms, not only wrong in scale and 
starved in character, but unfortunate because by associa- 
tion they make us hate the iron for not being stone. 
Iron has its own distinctive motives: out of its lattice 
work and rivet-heads it is possible to get pleasant 
enough design, and colour too, if we do not paint 
it chocolate-red. What is wanted is a mind big 
enough to accept the steel conditions, if they are neces- 
sary, and make of them a virtue in the light framework 
of the spans, reducing the granite and the ideas of 
granite to their necessary part in the structure. 

The Bridges Committee has, I believe, so far 
yielded as to put the design in the hands of their 
architect for revision. That gentleman may, for aught 
we know, be equal to the task laid upon him, but his 
office is not understood to include the designing of great 
public monuments like this, which ought to go to a 
proved man, and the best available. What an extra- 
ordinary thing it is that public departments find so much 
difficulty in discovering who the men of real authority 
are, and bungle things through between the unknown 





quantity and the scrimmage of public criticism. The 
County Council is not, I believe, so impenetrable 
to reason in these matters as Parliament. They 


have already called in Mr. Norman Shaw to judge 
in the Strand Improvement Competition, and when that 
scheme fell through, were indebted to him for over- 
hauling the building that occupies part of the site. 
Why do they not go to him in a case like this? He is 
a man of fully-recognised authority, ripe experience, 
and he has renounced the bulk of his private practice. 
Or again there is Mr. Lethaby, whom they appointed 
to conduct their schools of design. I mention names, 
because it is absurd to criticise, and suggest no 
definite plan. Committees of taste, which have been 
suggested, are, I am convinced, unworkable. The 
root of the mischief is committees. They are a neces- 
sary evilin the work of politics and administration, 
but, as the present conduct of the National Gallery 
shows, they.kill any definite action in matters of taste. 
A committee from the Academy or the Institute 
might contain good men, but it might also contain in- 
different, and the decision of a committee is that kind 
of compromise which in art is called mediocrity 


I have to neglect the exhibitions for this ‘‘ matter of 
urgent public interest ”’, but I will call attention to the 
exhibition of Méryon’s etchings at Messrs. Obach’s. Not 
only is there a set of rare and in some cases unique im- 
pressions to be seen, but a number of exquisite pencil 
studies for the plates. 1 may instance the drawing for 
the “‘ Bain Chevrier ”, in some ways a finer composition 
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* For details see an article in ‘‘The Architectural Review ” for 
December by Mr. W. D. Caroe. 
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than the finished design, and lovely in its firm and 
delicate lines. Mr. Wedmore, an old devotee of these 
masterpieces, has supplied a useful catalogue. __ 

My friendly critic, Mr. Hain Friswell, is holding a 
small exhibition at the Goupil Gallery. His work is 
much less controversial than one would guess from his 
theories, and one or two of these studies (for example 
No. 11, ‘*A Sunset”) show a just and delicate eye for 
tone and colour. D.. 38 M,; 


HENRY J. WOOD AND STRAUSS. 


| Wee me begin with a piece of reporting: On Satur- 

day afternoon, 6 December, Queen’s Hall was 
thronged with an enthusiastic multitude who had come 
in their crowds to greet Mr. Henry J. Wood, lately 
recovered from a painful illness, Herr Strauss, and 
Madame Carrefio. The Queen's Hall conductor was 
received with rapturous applause; while later on the 
Berlin master and the Spanish pianiste each gained a 
fair amount of approval. Our London musician 
devoted his energy to directing a performance of the 
Bonn master’s Fifth symphony—we may add that it 
was singularly finely played; the fair Spaniard gave us 
a notable rendition of a piano concerto of Tschaikowsky, 
in which the S. Petersburg composer is not at his 
best; and the young German maestro conducted a 
symphonic poem of his own. y 

Tis thus that musical criticism is written. for the 
daily papers, it is thus that it must be written : nothing 
less ornate will suit your old-fashioned daily editor. 
‘‘ Always find the appropriate epithet” said a recently 
deceased editor to a friend of mine; ‘‘ for instance 
always speak of the ‘chivalrous’ Jean de Reszke”. 
My feeble pinions will not sustain me long at these 
dizzy heights of fancy : let me therefore proceed in my 
wonted style, after an apology for the lamentable 
weakness which, as was lately pointed out with perfect 
justice, prevents me keeping up the flowery manner of 
some of my brethren of the daily press. 

Queen’s Hall was undoubtedly crammed on Saturday, 
and undoubtedly the crowd had come to hear Messrs. 
Wood and Strauss and Madame Carrefo. This was 
precisely the cheering aspect of the affair. No royalties 
Were announced; it was neither a charity bazaar nor 
a political meeting: those people put up with cold 
journeys, the risk of not getting a seat and the further 
risk of not getting home after the concert, and all to 
hear—or at least to see—three distinguished artists. 
Mr. Newman must have felt rewarded for the enterprise 
which led him to allow ten rehearsals for the ‘‘ Helden- 
leben” of Richard Strauss, and the ultimate success of 
the performance must have been equally pleasing to 
Mr. Wood. But to go through the programme in the 
proper order, I will deal first, if briefly, with Mr. 
Wood’s playing of the Fifth symphony. It goes with- 
out saying that the conductor was wildly cheered on 
making his reappearance affer a long enforced absence. 
I can quite understand it: what I cannot understand is 
how London has got along without Mr. Wood. On 
this occasion he played finely, though not so finely as 
on some previous occasions. He was a littie too 
strenuous: he turned the lime-light on to particular 
niches and ornaments and gargoyles in Beethoven’s 
gigantic structure and prevented us gaining a full sense 
of the vastness of the whole. But after all, it is un- 
grateful to find fault where there was so much of 
beauty and strength. One felt that here was the 
elemental thing, the thing that no man can ever 
imitate. Those who are foolish enough to write music 
at all, in an age that is divided between Academicism 
and musical comedy, will understand my meaning 
when I say that in listening to a Tschaikowsky or 
Brahms symphony one feels that there is a thing another 
man might do better or worse or as well; and that in 
listening to Beethoven at his strongest one realises the 
futility of ever trying to come near that. It seems like 
no piece of man’s handiwork, but like a mountain 
moulded in everlasting granite. If there is a flaw, it is 
in the instrumentation: for instance, where the strings 
bury the wood-wind in the first movement, or where the 
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double-bassoon—the contrafagotto of Covent Garden— 
blazes away and is never heard in the last. Those 
things can and should be faked; for we do not now- 
adays play Beethoven on the orchestra for which he 
wrote. Mr. Wood faked very well at the beginning ; 
but occasionally he lacked audacity in the finale. 

The next item was Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor piano 
concerto. As a Tschaikowsky admirer I declare this 
thing fit only for the music hall. It was played with 
plenty of energy by Madame Carrefio, who took an 
encore. Now the programme was long and we had a 
fearful ordeal to look forward to. We wanted all our 
faculties to give Strauss a fair hearing; every bit of 
energy used up beforehand left so much less for Strauss. 
If the lady wanted to damage Strauss’ chance, I can 
only congratulate her on the admirable means she took 
to secure that end. 

Then came the great affair of the afternoon—the 
‘‘Heldenleben”. It had been extensively boomed in 
the press. There can be no objection to that. If 
Wagner had not been, boomed there would be no 
Bayreuth to-day. Booming not only advertises a man: 
it also tests him. If he has the real stuffin him he 
“gets there” quicker; if he has not he goes under 
quicker ; in either case he arrives more quickly at some- 
thing approximate to his true position. The true 
position of Strauss cannot yet be determined. His 
boom is largely American. Columbus went forth 
from Europe to discover America—although all good 
Americans, who have been there, deny it—and in 
return Mr. James Huncker came from America to dis- 
cover Europe and Richard Strauss. I fancy it is only 
because Strauss’ name is Richard that Mr. Huncker 
waxes so enthusiastic over him: there ought to be one 
Richard on the list of the most devoted Brahms wor- 
shipper. Anyhow, possibly as the result of the booming, 
nearly the whole audience sat patiently through the 
‘* Heldenleben” last Saturday. A few cantankerous- 
looking females departed in the middle ; but that was all. 
The main body probably thought they had got full value 
for their money by the time the piece was finished. They 
heard the most complete orchestra we have had in 
London for some time; assuredly they heard one of 
the most intricate orchestral pieces ever written. The 
score of the ‘‘ Heldenleben ” is appallingly complicated. 
It is not wonderful that ten rehearsals were necessary. 
Not only is there a vast number of parts, but each part 
is difficult—full, as amateurs say, of ‘‘ accidentals” 
and unforeseen changes of key. When it is done one 
asks oneself Was all this necessary ; has anything been 
said that could not have been expressed in simpler 
terms ; and if so, was it worth saying ? On the whole 
I am inclined to answer Yes. There are pages on pages 
which mean absolutely nothing to me; and on the 
other hand there are pages full of expressive music 
and passages touched with the true touch of magic that 
changes all things into things of beauty. 

Let us see what it is all about. In no spirit of 
flippancy, but quite deliberately, I say that Strauss, 
like many young Germans, appeats to have swallowed 
Nietzsche whole, as a boa constrictor swallows a rabbit. 
And from Nietzsche he has spun the following plot for 
his symphonic poem. The young man (the ‘‘ hero”) 
comes, meets enemies, meets the fair companion and 
sings a love duet with her, fights the enemies and routs 
them, begins his ‘‘ works of peace” only to find there 
are other enemies to overcome, overcomes them by 
renouncing the world, retires ‘‘into the innermost 
depths of his own thoughts and feelings”, completes 
further works of peace, and dies. There is a new and 
original idea for the twentieth century to bring forth! 
Yet Strauss seriously sets music to it. Oh for a 
little more intellect! Why, this stuff is older 
than the everlasting hills, and had been worked 
to death before Strauss was born. The Straussites 
—not to be confounded with those who truly 
appreciate Strauss—make two mutually destructive 
claims for him. First, he has expressed in music great 
and dignified ideas ; second, his music must be regarded 
as expressing the emotions aroused by those ideas and 
not the ideas themselves. I assumed that Strauss 
wished to express ideas because of the titles he gave 
his scores and different portions of his scores, and 
because I found little emotion in his music. 





gentlemen, Mr. Huncker and Mr. Baughan, immedi- 
ately set me right—or rather they delicately, tenderly 
dissected me, picked away the harmful portions of my 
anatomy, and left me to heal myself as best I could. 
For the consideration they showed while performing 
this ante-mortem operation I can never be sufficiently 
grateful. But lo! ere I could remove my mangled 
remains from the surgeon’s table Strauss also was 
dissected—that is, he was interviewed—and he took 
my view of the matter. ‘* Metaphysics and music” he 
declared ‘‘are sister arts... . I see no reason why 
ideas should not be expressed in music”. Nor I, 
neither : the only hindrance being that they cannot be. 
And that they cannot be the ‘‘ Heldenleben” is a con- 
vincing proof. I swear that without Strauss’ own pro- 
gramme no man could guess at its meaning. But 
since many an artist has builded better than he knew, 
and since some of Strauss’ ideas are of the sort that 
arrive bathed in emotion, let us see how much of this 
emotion has found its way into his music. There are 
other considerations: what is the music worth as sheer 
music, what are the descriptive portions worth as 
description ? 

The first part, I admit, means nothing to me. 
Wagner’s various heroic themes are comprehensible 
enough; sois the ‘‘ Parsifal as Fool” theme ; so is the 
opening theme of Beethoven’s heroic symphony. But this 
hop-skip-and-a-jump thing of Strauss, and those abrupt 
skirls for the strings—they are meaningless and not 
beautiful. And what on earth can be meant by those 
solo violin bravura passages? The farcical Academics’ 
theme—the enemies—is good enough fun at the ex- 
pense of the German equivalents of our own Mackenzies 
and Stanfords — the little gibbering schoolmasters 
stand revealed in every phrase. And similarly when 
the schoolmasters get some power into their hands, 
and use it, the transformation of the theme is done in 
a masterly way. Again the battle is good descriptive 
music. The ‘*companion” themes are really charm- 
ing ; and finally the close of the work is of a rare love- 
liness and full of profound feeling. This, then, is what 
I see in the ‘‘ Heldenleben”. It is a finely built work 
—that is to say, the different portions are well balanced 
though to me some of the portions seem not worth the 
balancing. Throughout the old mastery of the art 
of placing notes is apparent ; and at the finish there is 
shown a consummate artistic technique—there is the 
artistic intention perfectly realised. 

It is ridiculous in a critic to offer advice. If a 
composer has the right stuff in him he will find himself 
at last; and any man with the grit in him to work until 
he does find himself will scorn to be turned to one side 
or the other by advisers, mean they never so well. 
But the critic may at least utter a wish. I wish that 
Strauss would leave alone this poor Nietzsche pseudo- 
philosophy and look at life with his own eyes and feel 
it with his own heart. Then we might expect some- 
thing wholly original, wholly beautiful. There are 
hundreds of men in Germany who can take uninter- 
esting, colourless, unpregnant strings of notes and spin 
barren symphonies from them. Strauss is merely chief 
of them at present, with something added. That some- 
thing needs to be developed; in it lies the best, truest 
Strauss. If he would leave the class-room and the 
study and realise that there are the open air, sunrises, 
sunsets, waters, woods and green fields, the seas and 
the winds, and above all that there are the common 
griefs and joys of mankind (which Nietzsche held to be 
of small account) as well as the lofty intellectual aspira- 
tions (of which Nietzsche made so much), he might 
find the inspiration to write some of the finest music of 
this century. I dare not advise him to do it: I only 
wish he would. Job als. 


A FEUILLETON-PLAY. 


I HAVE never, to the best of my belief, met one of 
the many thousands of souls who read daily, 
with fervid gusto, the feuilletons printed in the half- 
penny morning papers. Nor has whatever time I may 
have wasted been wasted after the fashion of these folk. 


Two kind | But I have, now and again, read an instalment of a 
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feuilleton, with the synopsis which is there to comfort 
those who have been travelling abroad, or who have 
only learnt to read, since the tale began. These casual 
studies have made me no scoffer. I think that to write 
one of these feuilletons must be quite a difficult task, 
requiring a special gift specially developed. To 
project a number of absolutely unreal but strongly- 
defined characters, to involve them in a sad, lurid, 
happily-ending story, and to throw round them an 
atmosphere which shall be undeniably ‘‘ wholesome”, 
is by no means all that our feuilletonist must do. He 
must so unfold his story that when it is cut up into 
small sections of uniform length every section shall 
have in itself something to hit the reader straight 
between the eyes and to be clearly remembered by him 
for the rest of the day, making him long for to-morrow 
morning. The peculiar conditions under which he 
works prevent him from indulging in didactic phi- 
losophy. Brief interludes of broad comic relief 
he may give us; but not his to teach us that the 
Church of Rome is wicked or that Society is hollow. 
Such profound lessons as these can be inculcated only 
in the form ofa book. And. as it is for them alone that 
the British public really respects an author, the poor 
feuilletonist lives and dies obscure, inglorious. He 
gives an immense amount of pleasure, but he gets 
sadly little in return. His name is on no man’s lips. 
Where he lives or what he looks like, no man knows or 
cares. Except a slight emolument, his sole guerdon is 
in the perfection of his work. He isa type, albeit a 
humble type, of sheer artistry. 

Last week I found (where, you shall learn anon) an 
excellent idea for a feuilleton. The right scheme and 
the right atmosphere were both suggested to me so 
forcibly that ata feuilleton I mean to try my hand. I do 
not suppose I shall be capable of developing it in the 
truly professional manner; but (law of copyright per- 
mitting) | mean to try. Some fragments of it I have 
already written, and, in order that I may the better 
gauge their quality before I proceed further, I will here 
submit them to the test of print. ... Young Henry 
Traquair was the spoilt child of fortune. From his 
cradle he had not known what it is to want for any- 
thing. Wealthy, healthy, handsome, no wonder he 
was envied by all the men and admired by all the ladies 
of his numerous acquaintance. . . . At the time our story 
opens... the gay city . . . engaging a luxurious apart- 
ment in the Hotel St. Charles in the Champs Elysées, 
fit fora princess. And indeed was it not a princess 
he was expecting, the princess of his heart—sweet 
Margaret Fielding, whom he loved with an ennobling 
passion. . . . Cruel parent. . . run-away match... . 
The waiter threw open the door. ‘A lady for Monsieur.” 
| Zo be continued to-morrow.| ‘‘ Harry!” ‘ Margaret!” 
He thought she had never looked so beautiful as now. 
- . « *‘To-morrow, dearest, is our wedding-day.” .. . 
‘Let us step out on tothe balcony.” . . . Two gentle- 
men were shown in to the apartment. The taller of the 
two was Captain Richard Haynes, the shorter was the 
Rev. Walter Maxwell, both old friends of Henry... . 
They espied the two figures linked arm in arm on the 
balcony. ‘‘ By Jove, what a beautiful woman!” ... 
For an instant Henry Traquair stood silent. Then 
‘Gentlemen ”’, said he, ‘‘allow me to present you to 
my wife!” |Zo be continued to-morrow.| ‘Seen the 
papers?” asked the Captain. ‘ Awful bank-smash, 
that.” ‘¢ What bank ?” asked Traquair listlessly. . . . 
His face was ghastly to behold. ‘‘ Every penny I had 
in the world” he muttered hoarsely. ... “But”, 
Margaret pleaded, ‘‘I love you none the less dearly 
because you are not wealthy. You can work. With 
me ever at your side”... . Work? He? He who 
had never yet turned his hand to anything — he 
to whom self-indulgence had become a second nature ? 
He pushed her from him almost roughly. ‘ You will 
just have time to catch the boat-train back to 
England” . . . At the door she paused. His head was 
still sunk in his hands. Ah, had he even then looked 
round, who knows but that . . . The door closed... 
He rose and touched the electric bell. He bade the 
waiter bring him his dressing-case—there was some- 
thing in it that he needed. He seated himself at the 
writing-table and commenced to write. « Bring me 
some sealing-wax”’, he said, as the waiter re-entered 











the apartment. ‘‘ Here is a stick of black sealing-wax, 
but perhaps Monsieur would preferred?” ‘‘ The black 
will do”, said Traquair without looking up from his 
task, see 

I find that these verbatim fragments would overfill 
my space if I persisted in them. Accordingly, I must 
give you the rest of the story in the form of a synopsis. 
Three years elapse after the suicide of Henry Traquair. 
Margaret Fielding is safely at home. No one knows 
her to have been the heroine of that painful escapade. 
Even the Rev. Walter Maxwell (who is now vicar of the 
parish in which she lives) suspects nothing, for he has 
become blind. His blindness does not prevent him from 
loving her. He makes her an offer of marriage, which 
she accepts. They are very happy in their married life. 
But Captain Haynes comes to visit his old friend and 
recognises in his old friend’s wife the lady whom 
his other old friend had introduced as his wife. Mrs. 
Maxwell persists in denying that Captain Haynes has 
ever seen her before. She does not carry conviction. 
To make matters worse, in steps an eminent oculist. 
Her husband regains his eyesight. He shrinks from her 
in horror. She is too proud to explain to him that she 
is not what he takes her for. But Captain Haynes was 
the recipient of the letter written by Traquair before 
his suicide, and this letter, which clears Mrs. Max- 
well’s reputation, he tardily produces. So all ends 
happily. 

Now, I think you will agree that my feuilleton 
promises well. If it fail, it will fail through my own 
technical inexperience, not through any flaw in its 
scheme. But in any case I shall be much surprised if 
it be treated as literature by the literary critics. I dare 
not hope, for example, that Mr. W. L. Courtney will 
devote to it a column of grave discrimination in the 
‘*Daily Telegraph”. I dare not hope that he will say 
of it that, though it is in no sense a great book, ‘‘it is 
in the best sense of the words, a conventional book— 
good convention being, as we understand the matter, 


| an indispensable element in every good book”, or that he 


will be moved by it to reflect that ‘‘the absence of human 
foresight is the novelist’s opportunity, and the headlong 
acceptance of every event as it comes is the very essence 
of romantic fiction”, or that he will picture my readers 
as ‘‘dimly anticipating the complications which Destiny 
has in store”. Thus my modesty brings me to the 
point at which I have been aiming—the very different 
standards which are applied to drama and to literature. 
The scheme of my feuilleton was suggested by a 
play produced last week, with very great success, 
at the Haymarket Theatre. The author of this play is 
Captain Marshall, and its title (which will be also the 
catchy title of my feuilleton) is ‘‘The Unforeseen ”. 
The style in which my tentative fragments are written 
does not, of course, echo the style in which Captain 
Marshall has written his dialogue. The only fault to 
be found with Captain Marshall’s dialogue is that it is 
too literary: his characters are apt to talk more like 
books than like human beings. But, for the rest, my 
feuilleton is his play accurately translated into terms of 
fiction. Suppose, just suppose, that Mr. Courtney will be 
condemned to read my feuilleton, when it is published, 
and to write a column about it ; and then imagine what 
he will say of it! And yet my instances of what 
he could not conceivably say of it are accurate 
transcripts of what he has said of Captain Marshall’s 
original version. (I have merely substituted ‘book ” 
for ‘‘ play”, “novelist” for ‘‘ dramatist”, ‘* fiction” 
for ‘‘drama”.) I do not for a moment suggest that 
Mr. Courtney is not so sincere a dramatic critic as 
he is a literary critic. Nor am I so blind as not 
to see in Captain Marshall a born playwright. But 
I think it lamentable that one of our half-dozen born 
playwrights should be content to squander his talent 
so unworthily. And I think there would be more 
chance of his reformation in particular, and of our 
drama’s reformation in general, if Mr. Courtney and 
the other literary-dramatic critics would judge him and 
his fellow-playwrights by a standard somewhat less 
remote from the standard by which they judge even the 
humblest writers of books. Max. 
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MORE PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 


V E described last week an attractive policy issued 

by the Norwich Union Life Office for providing 
at the cost of a moderate annual payment, a substantial 
income from age 50, or any later age, until death. 
Another new policy, accomplishing a somewhat similar 
purpose, has quite recently been introduced by the 
Mutual Life Association of Australasia, one of the best, 
perhaps the best, Colonial Life office doing business 
in the United Kingdom. The endowment assurance 
policies of the Association are particularly good, and its 
annuity rates are more favourable than any sound 
British Life office is able to quote: the latter feature is 
doubtless due to the higher rate of interest which can 
be obtained upon good securities in the colonies. The 
new scheme of the Association is a combination of 
endowment assurance and annuity, and in introducing it 
the office is taking advantage of two features in which 
it is particularly strong. The Association values its 
liabilities on a stringent basis and consequently holds 
reserves which provide unimpeachable security for the 
fulfilment of its contracts. 

The nature of the new policy may be judged from an 
example for age 25 at entry: at this age for an annual 
premium of 429 tis. 8¢., until the attainment of age 60, 
the policy guarantees, in the event of death from any 
cause between ages 25 and 60, a cash payment of 
£1,009. The prospectus does not make it clear 
whether or not this amount would be increased by 
quinquennial bonuses. Presumably it would not, but 
we are not sure. Even without the addition of bonuses 
the investment would prove a good one in the event of 
death before reaching the age of 60. 

On the attainment of age 60 the policy-holder can 
take an annuity of #100 a year, payable for twenty 
years to the assured if he lives, or to his legal repre- 
sentatives should he die within twenty years after 
reaching the age of 60. If the policy-holder prefers to 
take a cash payment in place of the annuity for twenty 
years, he is entitled to receive £1,009, and in addition 
a bonus at the rate of 30s. per cent. per annum, which 
amounts to £529, making a total cash payment of 
41,538. These figures are quoted under the head of 
‘* cuaranteed benefits’, so that presumably the bonus 
of £529 is a guaranteed addition to the policy, and not 
a bonus in the ordinary sense of the word, which implies 
that the amount is dependent upon future profits. 

We have examined this scheme with considerable 
care, but while fully recognising the many attractions 
which it offers we are disposed to think that better 
results can be obtained by a combination of policies in 
other companies. For instance an endowment assurance 
policy at age 25 with participation in profits can be 
obtained from the Alliance for an annual premium of 
427 15s. 1od., as against £29 11s. 8d. charged by the 
Mutual of Australasia. The bonus, dependent on 
profits, declared, and likely to be maintained, by the 
Alliance, is a compound reversionary addition at the 
rate of 30s. per cent. per annum, which would make 
the sumassured at age 60, £1,659 as against £1,538 
in the Mutual of Australasia for a higher premium. 
The policy of the colonial office apparently does not 
increase in value until age 60 is reached; whereas in 
the Alliance the sum assured would be greater year by 
year, and at the current rate for annuities certain quoted 
by the Hand-in-Hand the cash value of the Alliance en- 
dowment assurance policy would purchase an annuity 
for twenty years of A111 8s. It will thus be seen that, 
by taking a policy in the Alliance, #1 15s. 10d. per 
annum is saved in premiums, the cash value of the 
policy is greater in the event of death at least between 
ages 30 and 60, and on attaining the latter age the 
probable cash value of the Alliance policy is greater 
than the certain cash value of the colonial policy to the 
extent of £121; while at current rates for annuities 
the annual subsequent payment for twenty years is £11 
more than the Mutual of Australasia guarantees. 

This comparison is very instructive. The scheme 
put forward by the Mutual of Australasia is most at- 
tractive, and the results are excellent; but a critical 
examination shows that even a better return may be 
obtained on similar lines by a judicious selection of the 
policy taken. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE HUSTLING AWAY OF JAMES II. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Oxford and Cambridge Club, 
Pall Mall, S.W. 


Siz,—Your correspondent C W. is not quite correct 
as to his facts. 

He shoots a Parthian arrow in the remark that “all 
authorities are agreed that Grinling Gibbons was born 
of Dutch parents at Rotterdam”. He was certainly 
born at Rotterdam, but there is good authority for 
supposing that his father was an Englishman. 

Can C. W. have become a little mixed as to James II. 
and Charles I. and Charles II. and John Evelyn and 
Grinling Gibbons and the seventeenth century gene- 
rally ? 

Your obedient servant, 
EK. C.eHi 


ENGLISH WORDS FOR PLAINSONG. 
To the Editor of the SaAtuRDAY REVIEW. 


Livorno, 24 November, 1902. 

Sir,—Mr. E. G. P. Wyatt wishes that when J. F. R. 
*‘ dogmatises”” upon the unsuitability of plain chant to 
English words, he would state his reasons. I suppose 
he really means that J. F. R. should state his reasons 
and not dogmatise. But it really is a case for laying 
down the law, for the law is well ascertained: it were 
indeed late in the day to set about proving by reason 
that Latin is the finest liturgical language in Western 
Christendom. I grant that the Psalms in English are 
just tolerable in the eight ‘‘ Toni Psalmorum”’, but does 
Mr. Wyatt mean us to understand that the Antiphons, 
Versicles and Responsories of the Hours, the Introits, 
Graduals and Offertories of the Mass, which were 
written to give effective expression to certain Latin 
words, would sound just as effective if sung in 
English? - Then I would venture to dogmatise 
with J. F. R. and say that such a notion could only 
be due to defective taste and a deficient ear. Only 
think of the noble recitative of the Prefaces of the 
Mass, to have written one of which Mozart said he 
would have given all his glory as a composer; take 
the sonorous ‘‘ Vere dignum et justum est, equum et 
salutare”’, and substitute, if you can, to the same 
rhythm the plain Saxon ‘‘ It is very meet, right, and our 
bounden duty” ; it won’t fit, and was never intended to 
fit, and incidentally we learn another lesson: the 
Saxon was meant to be said, the Latin alone was 
meant to be sung. 

I do not think—and I doubt if J. F. R. does—that 
anyone will ever invent ‘‘some form of sinewy, expres- 
sive, simple melody” for use in the English Church. 
The music of the Church universal has been written 
once and for all time, once and for all men, and to fit 
the words of a universal language. A mere nation 
never did, never could, write Church music for its own 
use only, and perhaps only an islander could think such 
a thing. There is but one remedy for England and 
its adoption is perhaps more hopeless even than the in- 
vention of a new Church music :—to revert to that 
noble Latin language which was so lightly, nay so crimin- 
ally, discarded at the time of the unhappy divisions in 
religion, and for the want of which public worship in 
these islands has suffered so grievously in decency 
dignity and decorum. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL. 


HYMNOLOGY. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Burnham Deepdale, 29 November, 1902. 
Sir, — Your correspondent Mr. Carter is only 
damaging his own cause when he chooses for his 
criticism what many regard as the sublime stanza, 


‘‘ Thine ageless walls are bonded 
With amethyst unpriced”’, 
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The author and translator knew well what they were 
about. S. Bernard de Morlaix and John Mason Neale 
do not need defenders. 

Neither, may | say, with all reverence, does S. Paul. 


Your obedient servant, 


E. K. KERSLA KE. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—Your Montreal correspondent writes about the 
lines— 
‘‘ Her ageless walls are bonded 
With amethyst unpriced ’— 


that the wall might indeed be ageless when it was in 
process of building and the amethyst unpriced when it 
was cheap enough to be used in masonry—that the 
writer in fact said the opposite of what he meant. 
Now, Sir, however it may be in Montreal intelligent 
children on this side have never had any difficulty in 
understanding that the ‘‘ageless”’ wall is the wall that 
groweth not old and that the amethyst is ‘‘ unpriced”’ 
because it is priceless. At the much more exceptionable 
metaphor ‘‘ bonded” your correspondent does not 
cavil. Ihave not S. Bernard’s Latin at hand to refer 
to. For surely, Sir, your correspondent cannot really 
be unaware, as his letter strongly suggests, that 
the lines of which he falls foul are merely part 
of a translation of that poem about the Homeland 
of Heaven, which has for many centuries been 
an integral part of European literature and was 
naturalised some fifty years ago in English by means 
of the patchy perhaps but on the whole beautiful and 
spirited version of Neale. The hymn ‘ Disposer 
Supreme” is also obviously and on the face of it a 
translation, though not by Neale, and no candid mind 
will boggle over its ‘‘ Pauline metonomyies”’. Perhaps 
it is natural that those who are for ejecting S. Bernard 
from their church should also be found voting for the 
expulsion of S. Paul. That hymns are to be found 
deplorable in style and taste is all the more reason for 
not discrediting the crusade against them by what will 
surely strike most as mere captious perversity. 

The first higgledy-piggledy manglers of hymns old 
and new had the effrontery to state in their preface that 
they had not carried out their purpose without prayer ; 
but on the laborare est orare principle they would have 
prayed none the worse if they had been at the pains to 
provide a proper index of authors dates and sources. 
It cannot I imagine be unchristian to know that— 


‘* Sion in her anguish 
With Babylon must cope ”— 


(a terribly forced rhyme and one of Neale’s lapses) had 
once a meaning and what that meaning was—to catch 
the literary flavour of such lines as— 


‘To Bethlehem straight the enlightened shepherds 
ran ”’ 


or to delight in the simple beauty of Watts’ line about 
the sun— 


** Round the whole earth he flies and shines”! 


I first knew this line and its authorship in a Scotch 
hymnal not unprovided with an index and I never have 
‘nor never shall” forgive the old editors of the 
‘‘ Ancient and Modern” for the fact that if I want to 
find out about ‘‘ Disposer Supreme ” and Isaac Williams 
I shall have to go to the British Museum. 


Iam, &c. 
A. N. 


“OUR PEOPLE.” 
To the Editor of the SaATtuRDAY REVIEW. 


Hanford, California, 7 November, 1902. 


Sir,—I am distressed to notice that the American 
nvasion has at length made its mark on the language, 





though happily it has not affected the sentiments, of the 
SATURDAY Review. On page 447 in the Review for 
11 October, 1902, in the weekly note on the locking of 
church doors occurs that utterly American expression 
‘our people”. Do not these two words in combina- 
tion breathe the passing spirit of undignified national 
self-consciousness ? You will have noticed that they 
always make their appearance several times in the 
annual Presidential Message. 

it always seems to me that the use of the expression 
(essentially tribal) must have arisen in the first instance 
either from overmuch familiarity with the Book of 
Ruth, or from frequent intercourse with the tribes of 
Indians in the colonial days. In any case there seems 
to be no need for English people to borrow the un- 
lovely phrase from the Americans. Who are the 
possessing ‘‘ we” implied in ‘‘ our” ? 


Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
S. C. S. Hammonp. 


[Can our correspondent be surprised in these days at 
the Press, with the American President, taking a 
paternal view of the public? We could wish the 
Americans had never sent us anything worse than this 
phrase.—Ep. S. R. | 


WANTED A SECONDARY 
INSPECTOR. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


SCHOOL 


Technical Instruction Department, County Hall, 
Wakefield, 26 November, 1902. 
Sir,—It may be of interest to your readers to know 
that the West Riding Technical Instruction Committee 
who, in December 1go1, appointed a sub-committee 
to report as to the existing supply of secondary day 
schools in the Riding and at the same time arranged 
with the Board of Education for the inspection of over 
fifty secondary schools in the Riding, have now arrived 
at the conclusion that they must obtain the ser- 
vices of a thoroughly competent man possessed of suffi- 
cient scholastic attainments and administrative capacity 
to take up the work of inspecting secondary schools and 
dealing with other matters arising out of the report 
which the sub-committee have in hand, and will bring 
before the next meeting of the County Council in 
January next a proposal for making such an appoint- 
ment. A small sub-committee is making inquiries in 
likely quarters with a view to finding a suitable man for 
such a post, and will be glad to receive communications 
accordingly. 
I am, yours faithfully, 


W Visart Dixon. 


BAD LANGUAGE. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Partickhill, Glasgow, 1 December, 1902. 
Sir,—With reference to the letters of Mr. Upward 
and Mrs. Osborn, the explanations they give of the 
origin of the word ‘‘ bloody ” are ingenious enough but 
somewhat unsatisfactory. Dean Swift was nearer the 
mark, I think. He held that this common expletive 
was simply a corruption of the Irish ‘‘ bloidhe”, mean- 
ing ‘frather”, and in this sense it was used by more 

than one seventeenth or eighteenth century writer. 
Iam, &c. 
W. W. G. 


PYTHON-FEEDING AT THE ZOO. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


Sir,— May I add a word to the discussion which has 
been raging on the above question? There is one very 
simple aspect of the matter which, so far as I have 
observed the correspondence, has escaped the notice of 
those who talk glibly about the ‘‘ repulsive tragedy ” of 
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the python’s method of feeding. They seem entirely to 
overlook the fact that the peculiar habit of the reptile 
in feeding is not due to the officials of the Zoo but to a 
much higher authority, namely, Nature herself. The 
most that those who keep wild animals in confinement 
can do for them is to feed them in the manner most 
nearly akin to that of their wild state, and if—as in the 
case of certain serpents—they insist on eating living 
food, the blame must be put upon the Providence which 
has so ordained it, surely a somewhat blasphemous view 
to take. Of course it is hard on the goat or other 
animal which provides the meal, but all Nature is cruel 
in that sense ; one species living on and at the expense 
of others, and even on other members of its own kind. 
Are we then to refuse to examine and observe the 
wonderful specialisations in habit and structure which 
reptiles exhibit, simply because they have been evolved 
along lines which of necessity demand the performance 
of common functions in a somewhat unusual manner ? 
The python’s method of feeding is no more a cruel 
tragedy than is that of the thrush and the snail, only 
the one is a common example of a natural law, the other 
a somewhat strange one to our eyes. 


Yours truly, 
GERALD LEIGHTON M.D. 


FULMAR AND GUILLEMOT. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Cheltenham, 25 November, 1902. 

Sir,—TI should like to withdraw any expression of 
doubt which, in a letter written, now, some time ago, 
in answer to a correspondent, I may have used, in 
regard to the curious barking or yodelling cry of the 
guillemot. In another visit to the Shetlands during the 
latter end of the breeding season I have had ample 
opportunities of hearing this, and I do not know why 
two years ago in the very midst of the breeding, it was 
never uttered on the same ledges under the same con- 
ditions of close proximity. Possibly, however, this 
very fact may have had something to do with it, for 
now, when only a few chicks remained, the birds, who 
still crowded the ledges, acted in many ways as though 
the breeding was about to begin again. Still such 
as had chicks constantly yodelled over them, though 
quite close to me, and this before they had not 


done. As it would be impossible, in such circum- 
stances, not to notice such a .thing, I do not 
know how to account for this, but so it was. 


In regard to the note of the fulmar petrel I still 
found it peculiar, but must confess that it was less 
so than I had remembered it, and though my 
belief is that, contrary to what was the case: with 
the guillemots, it had become much less marked 
than at the earlier period, yet I must state the fact, 
and, also, that in one of my statements, viz., that the 
guillemot and fulmar ledges were always widely sepa- 
rated, with the results following, my memory had 
deceived me. It therefore appears to me, now, more 
possible that I may have unconsciously added the dis- 
tant note of the guillemot to the near one of the fulmar 
petrel, thinking it to belong equally to the latter bird. 
In view of this possibility I am sorry that I was so 
confident, but, having now said what | feel bound to 
say, I will add that I still consider the fulmar petrel’s 
nuptial note to be, at its best, a very striking affair, 
and that, though I may, in the way indicated, have 
unintentionally embellished it, yet, till I hear it again 
in the spring, I cannot, myself, feel quite sure of this. 


I remain, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
EDMUND SELOUS. 


[In confessing that he has erred as to the voice of 
fulmar petrel and guillemot Mr. Selous does him- 
self honour. Far from distrusting him in future 
because of this admission the wise naturalist will 
but trust him the more. If the brilliant, impetuous 
Waterton had lived to admit his errors, it could only 
have added to his fame.—Ep. S. R.] 











REVIEWS. 


ANGLO-HISPANUS. 


“The Land’ of ‘the Dons.” 
London: Cassell. 1902. 


R. WILLIAMS has some considerable advan- 
1 tages over the majority of the writers on Spain - 
whose names figure in the elaborate bibliographies of 
M. Foulché-Delbosc and Dr. Farinelli. He does not 
attempt to produce a rival to ‘‘ Across Spain on a 
Bicycle” or ‘‘ A Motor Trip from Iruin to Gibraltar”, but 
he has lived for some years in the country, has studied 
the local customs, has learned the prevailing language, 
and is in general sympathy with what is called the 
Spanish temperament. All this is so much to the good. 
However, as the author himself declares, Spain is popu- 
lated not by one single race, but by several races, and it 
is in the nature of things that Mr. Williams should be far 
better acquainted with some districts than with others. 
He is almost aiways worth reading when he gives the 
result of his own independent observations ; but, un- 
fortunately, he has determined to describe the charac- 
teristics of the people in each separate province, and 
this desire for completeness has rather diminished than 
increased the interest of his book. Nobody at this time 
of day cares to know what that painstaking nonentity 
Verdejo Paez thought of his fellow-countrymen at the 
beginning of last century, and yet Mr. Williams persists 
in copying from the ‘‘ Descripcion General de Espana” 
whole paragraphs containing the opinions of Verdejo 
Paez on things in general, and on Catalans, Aragonese, 
Extremefios, Leonese, Navarrese, Biscayans, Murcians 
and Valencians in particular. These quotations are 
mere padding of not the slightest importance or weight. 
Mr. Williams, indeed, seems to have very eccentric 
ideas as to the value of evidence. He cites Mme. 
d’Aulnay as though she were a most trustworthy witness. 
Now, that this lady passes as the writer of a pert, ignorant 
and amusing book of travels in Spainis certain. What is 
far from being certain—and Mr. Williams should surely 
be aware of the fact—is that she was ever in Spain 
at all. Her name does not appear in the carefully-kept 
registers of Bayonne; no contemporary allusion to her 
has hitherto been found in the Spanish archives; and 
there is hardly a passage in her work that cannot be 
found in previous writers. So far as the evidence 
goes, Mme. d’Aulnay’s book would appear to be 
nothing better than a tolerably clever pastiche, and 
therefore her testimony must be received with extreme 
caution. Mr. Williams is distinctly unlucky in his 
witnesses. In the midst of an excellent chapter on 
Spanish popular poetry, a subject which he discusses 
with ability and tact, he breaks off suddenly to 
refer to Garcia Gutiérrez whom he describes as 
‘‘a recognised authority” on the matter. If Mr. 
Williams had chosen to praise Garcia Gutiérrez 
as the author of ‘‘ Simén Bocanegra” or ‘‘ Juan 
Lorenzo”, one could have understood (without 
sharing) his point of view; but it is astonishing 
that, because Garcia Gutiérrez made the ‘‘ refranes” 
the theme of his rambling inaugural speech at the 
Academy, this forgotten dramatist should be resusci- 
tated and promoted to the rank of ‘‘a recognised 
authority” on intricate questions of scholarship and 
research. From allusions scattered up and down these 
pages it may easily be inferred that the author has 
given very little attention to Spanish literature. Who, for 
example, is the Marqués of Castellana, the ‘‘ erudite” 
nobleman who is mentioned on page 91? The 
context enables us to guess that the allusion must refer 
to the famous Marqués. de Santillana who, though he 
had a deal of miscellaneous reading to his credit, 
cannot in the ordinary sense be described as learned. ' 
Santillana, in fact, belonged to the modern side: he 
knew Dante and Petrarch, and he admired Machault, 
Granson and Alain Chartier; as he is said to have 
written the ‘t Votos del Pavén”’, he must evidently have 
read Jacques de Longuyon. But he humbly confesses 
that he knows no Latin—‘‘como quiera que lo yo non 
sepa, porque yo no lo aprendi’—and that his ignorance 
of the ‘‘learned” language attracted remark seems to 
follow from the fact that Juan de Lucena pauses to take 
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note of it in his ‘‘ Tratado de la vida beata”. It is 
evident from these and other instances that Mr. Williams 
is speaking at fifth or sixth hand, and it is regrettable 
that he should lay down the law so dogmatically on 
matters of which he knows nothing, for these blunders 
are only too likely to give a wrong impression of his 
book as a whole. 

It would be'a pity if they deterred readers from con- 
sidering what the writer has to say on the condition of 
Spain. His information is generally exact and his 
reflections are shrewd. He is at his best when he 
describes Madrid and the Madrilefios. He knows the 
city thoroughly, spares us extracts from the guide- 
books, and gives a particularly bright and amusing 
picture of its sights, its humours, its bawling “‘ tra- 
peros’”’, its sharp-tongued ‘‘ verduleras”’, and the 
thousand and one little oddities that go to make up 
its life. And itis to his credit that he never takes on 
the amusing airs of the Superior Person. It is easy to 
guess that Mr. Williams, like most Englishmen settled 
in Spain, is a fanatical devotee of the bull-ring, and he 
is careful to observe, with a sly touch of humour, that 
the ‘‘ plaza” at Algeciras is practically maintained by 
the garrison and shopkeepers of Gibraltar. It is only 
fair to add that he gives the most spirited description 
of a corrida that can be found in English: more minute 
and faithful, if less picturesque, than the description by 
Théophile Gautier. He writes in a thoroughly sympa- 
thetic vein of the difficulties with which all Spanish 
Governments have to contend, and he comes forward 
with a list of eight practical reforms which, as 
he conceives, would make the old country into a new 
one. It is refreshing in these days to meet with this 
optimistic belief in the efficacy of political machinery, 
and we can only hope that the forecast may 
prove to be correct. Throughout his book Mr. 
Williams shows himself to be ‘‘hispanior hispanis ”. 
Indeed so Spanish has he become that, while he splits 
his English infinitives with a precision which should 
delight Mr. Shaw, his Spanish is almost impeccable. 
Yet we are surprised to find so staunch an admirer of 
Cervantes accentuating ‘‘ Persiles”” on the antepenulti- 
mate. No doubt he can quote the example of Gayangos, 
and Gayangos was (as Garcia Gutiérrez was not) 
‘“a recognised authority”. But Cervantes’ authority 
on this point is even greater, and in the ‘‘ Viaje del 
Parnaso”’ he establishes the right accentuation of the 
word in the most unmistakable fashion. Still, these are 
small matters and, save when he touches upon litera- 
ture, Mr. Williams may be trusted as a very intelligent 
and faithful guide. 





SMART LECTURING ON ROME. 


‘*Seven Roman Statesmen.” By C. W. C. Oman. 
London: Arnold. 1902. 6s. 


aes. since the precise limitation of the Final 
Classical School at Oxford, a hundred or more 
students have each year “ satisfied the examiners” ina 
knowledge of Greek democracy and of Roman Casarism. 
It is an amusing hazard, whether the prevailing poli- 
tical tone depends upon the choice of studies. The 
words of a famous statesman the other day, speaking 
there in pledged secrecy and closed doors, have in spite 
of these precautions penetrated to the outer world, 
at least in substance; for to him the dominant 
Toryism of the academic city has only been slightly 
tempered by a thin admixture of ‘‘acid Radicalism”. 
It is obvious that successive generations have been 
brought up on the conviction that the city-state of the 
Hellenes was an interesting political failure, and that 
the world-empire of the Czsars, autocratic yet not 
strictly centralised, was the best solution of a difficult 
problem. It would not be hard to show that ‘‘ free- 
dom”, in its modern sense, only appeared in 
the world under the beneficent rule of Augustus; 
and even to the prejudiced it is clear that then 
only was a political uniformity attained and the 
evils of privilege and caste overthrown. There 
was greater personal liberty for the average indi- 
vidual under the Empire than ever before or since 
until quite recent times. We may thus explain 





' centre. 





the increasing interest which this transition arouses, 
and the more impartial and approving verdict which 
the leaders of the change merit and secure from the 
student. The volume before us forms an appendage 
(and also a striking contrast) to Mr. Greenidge’s notable 
volume on Roman Constitutional History, severe, 
minute, and scholarly. Here is a bright jaunty little 
book dealing (like Lewes in his youthful ‘‘ History 
of Philosophy”) with the political development in a 
series of biographies. The deputy Chichele-Professor 
has laid himself out to be popular, and he has certainly 
succeeded. The Gracchi, Sulla, Crassus, Cato, Pompey 
and Cesar trot by at a swinging pace,—no doctrinaire 
abstractions or pale ghosts of political tendencies, but 
men like ourselves with open motives and intelligible 
aspirations,—heroes of statecraft or ambition, partly 
the creatures of circumstance and destiny, partly 
sagacious and spontaneous movers of the pieces on 
the board. 

But why is Cato substituted for the more obvious 
Cicero? Quite rightly Sulla and Cato (very different 
characters) are bracketed as the only politicians in the 
period, of strictly ‘‘ unselfish aim ”,—as ‘‘ disinterested 
partisans of the optimates”. Yet Cato’s § deliberate 
archaism ”’ had no lasting effect on the destiny either of 
Rome or his party; and his career, though interesting 
as a psychological study, is a mistaken intrusion 
here; for it spoils the unbroken continuity of the 
rest of the volume, and obliges the recapitulation 
of a narrative already clear. The work is full of 
picturesque touches, enlightening parallels, shrewd 
judgments. ‘*The Sullan régime had in it no place 
for Sullas”; ‘‘a party does not necessarily cease to 
exist because its programme is played out, more 
especially a party of discontent and criticism ” ; 
‘* Pompey aspired to be nothing but the first citizen in 
the republic, yet he helped to make the republic impos- 
sible”; Crassus, ‘‘a man without a programme” to 
whom ‘‘ power was an end in itself”’, (just as in modern 
times undefined liberty has been) and “‘ the patriotic im- 
pulsed windles away into a vague and unfruitful pride ”’ ; 
Rome is ‘‘ almost a Levantine city”; ‘‘a single omni- 
potent leader provided with the tribunate was needed 
to galvanise the sovereign people into activity : it could 
only put forth its strength if guided by an autocratic 
chief, using the one-man power which a democracy 
loses”. Useful too are the historic analogies between 
senate and proconsul and East India Company’s direc- 
tors and Clive or Hastings; Roman Spain and North- 
West Indian frontier; agricultural depression of the 
age of Gracchus and our own after 1880; Marius as 
a ‘sort of Cleon, who promised to end the 
war”; Gaul and the Highlands of Scotland in seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries; Casar and Pompey 
at Dyrrhachium and Grant and Lee in 1864. As to 
the economic causes which lay behind this political 
development, Mr. Oman has a noteworthy passage : 
‘* Any theory based on the hypothesis that rich men are 
gratuitously and perversely wicked has found eager 
acceptance in certain quarters, ever since history began. 
When the land is suffering from poverty and depression, 
it is always popular to lay the blame on the backs of 
tangible and obvious individuals rather than to search 
for obscure economic causes.” 

We assent to the oft-repeated axiom that the inter- 
mittent yet sure advance to Czsarism (that is cen- 
tralisation and equal rights under an impartial master) 
depended on two problems,—the political question of 
Sovereignty, and the economic difficulty. The ‘‘ chaos 
and conflict of sovereignties” led as naturally to the 
popular welcome of a strong and equitable ruler as the 
disorder and wastefulness of the parcelled territory of 
the medizval times led to absolute monarchy. Dr. Emil 
Reich seriously traces the crusades rather to the ‘ un- 
bearable ennui of the knights in their lonely and tedious 
castles” than to ‘‘any economic motives whatever”. 
It is certain that the immediate social incon- 
venience of turbulence and uncertainty, felt personally, 
united with an impersonal economic tendency, went 
to create a stable equilibrium round an acknowledged 
No contemporary can be a judge of the latter. 
The divorce of law and force caused the greatest con- 
fusion; at intervals of twenty years, Sulla, Pompey, 
Cesar, return home with an army as victorious pro- 
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consuls to restore a semblance of order. For without 
a central authority, lord paramount over all and 
invested with an almost divine sanction, the technical 
separation of the civil and military (completed 300 years 
after) is a fictitious and unavailing remedy, in spite of 
Mr. Omaan’s recommendation of this later plan of 
Diocletian. Clearly the immediate needs of order and 
commerce and the obscurer stimulus of an economic 
change, operating deeply, will account for the strange 
emphasis on individual characters, forced by irresistible 
influence from without to reconstruct the Roman con- 
stitution. We have mere visionaries, the dangerous 
yet virtuous reformers like the Gracchi; the colder and 
more practical politicians like Crassus and Pompey, yet 
essentially men ‘‘ without a programme or an ideal”, 
the intransigeant archaist who resents all change, in 
Cato; and finally the two positive statesmen, Sulla and 
Czsar, who both left behind a deliberate edifice of re- 
construction, though in each case destined to pass 
away. We decline to assent to Mr. Oman’s judgment 
on the most brilliant figure of the late Republic. 
‘‘ Cesar the altruist is a fiction of the nineteenth 
century”; ‘‘once more fortune comes to the aid of 
the great adventurer”; ‘‘ we refuse our moral sym- 
pathy to the affable, versatile, unscrupulous man of 
genius, who made an end of the old order”. A 
reaction, at least in Oxford, was perhaps due (a sort 
of academic tide) against the pragmatic dogmatism of 
Mommsen, to whom Cesar is the ‘‘ perfect man”! But 
this is going ridiculously far. Augustus’ clemency was 
not ‘‘jaded cruelty’ as the acrid Suetonius thought ; 
nor was his uncle’s liberalism and generosity merely 
the effect of a cold-hearted policy of self-interest and 
ambition. Moralists will always quarrel on the ultimate 
spring of action; obedience to a law (of the common 
advantage) or satisfaction of an inward impulse: in 
effect, the two cannot be readily torn apart or dissected 
separately. We prefer to believe that in the end Czesar 
sacrificed himself to the needs of Rome and to a sense 
of unselfish duty; throwing off more and more in a 
patient and ungrateful task the mere egoism of a Greek 
tyrant or leader of mercenaries. He had lived enough 
and was ready for death; and a career begun in vanity 
and extravagance finishes with a hero’s martyrdom. 
He had proved that concentration, equal justice, and 
security of life and property were not mere names; 
only the irreconcilable aristocrat could objéct “cum 
domino pax ista venit”. Though his particular form 
of administration disappeared, the Roman world was 
_ hot satisfied until a craftier and less explicit system of 
autocracy had taken its place. With the general 
criticism on the figure and character of Julius in the 
volume we can no more agree than with the follow- 
ing generalisation of the later Empire: ‘‘In neither 
of them” (revival of ceremonial worship and cult of 
the Emperor) ‘‘ was there the least breath of reality” ; 
‘the individual citizen was debarred from politics and 
invited to entrust all his cares to the divine autocrat”: 
the Roman Empire ‘‘ whether as a despotism or asa 
bureaucracy was a magnificent failure”. The ideal 
which has guided the whole political development of 
Europe, never more potent than to-day, cannot be thus 
dismissed with a summary verdict; nor can the great 
part played by the first Cesar be understood or ex- 
plained by reference merely to the selfish impulses of 
an adventurer. 


AN AGNOSTIC ON LIFE. 


‘¢ Life in Mind and Conduct.” By Henry Maudsley. 
London: Macmillan. 1902. 10s. 6d. net. 


R. MAUDSLEY as a writer on the physiology and 
pathology of the brain has had very considerable 
popularity considering the nature of his subjects ; and 
has had undoubted influence on the thought of his 
time. Theterm psychology, as employed by him, has to 
be divested of the meaning inherited from the meta- 
physicians who lived before the study of brain functions 
was looked upon as the key to the operations of mind— 
whatever that ‘‘ very fiery particle” as Byron called it 
may be. But he is not to be placed amongst the more 
modern school of psychologists who work in labora- 














tories as elaborately fitted up with machinery as if they 
were electrical engineers. He occupies a middle place 
in the history of the undoubted change which occurred, 
in consequence of the increased attention paid to the 
study of organic processes, during the last century. 
His study of mind was determined by his observa- 
tions of pathological conditions in the brain which it 
was his business as a specialist in insanity to investi- 
gate. Mental disorders, so called, resolved themselves 
with him into organic or functional disorders of the 
brain. The healthy brain and other organic processes 
were all that we could know of mind; if there were 
a mind entity it was hidden from us, and appeared 
wholly involved in the physical processes which were all 
that we could know. For all practical purposes there- 
fore the independent mind, the soul, everything that the 
metaphysicians, who were the constant subject of his 
railingsand railleries, founded ondisappearedas a subject 
of investigation separate from the study of the ordinary 
vital functions in health and disease. Free will and 
necessity, conscience, responsibility, duty, vice and 
virtue, pleasure and pain, the individual and social 
life of man, the prospect of survival after the death of 
the physical life, in short all ethical and religious 
doctrines are evidently different at Dr. Maudsley’s 
point of view from what they are to the man who 
starts from the supposition of the indivisible unity and 
separate existence of the individual human soul. We 
do not mean by this that Dr. Maudsley teaches any- 
thing as to practical conduct in life which would be 
considered immoral. Far from it. One might almost 
imagine, indeed, that the present book had been 
written, not so much because the author had anything 
important of a scientific nature to expound as because 
he wished to display cynically the inconsistencies 
between ethical and religious ideals, as commonly held, 
and the perversions they undergo in their application 
to the ordinary conduct of life. 

Thus we have displayed, rather in the spirit of the 
satirist than in that of the man of science, the social 
hypocrisies and falsehoods which exist side by side with 
a formal standard of truth, with the competition for 
supremacy, and the cruelty which are in opposition to 
the ideals of human brotherhood, and the spirit of 
Christianity. A favourite example is the glorification of 
the warrior and of the pushing strong man who uses 
means and attains ends which are applauded because 
they conserve society, though he rides roughshod over 
moral and Christian principles. Where, in his present 
book, Dr. Maudsley is not taking his diversion in his old 
well-known manner with the metaphysicians, he is in- 
sisting mostly on such topics as these ; and as they are 
by no means new we do not find this book nearly so 
much worth reading as most of his other books. In 
those, even where his dogmatism was greater than 
knowledge of his extremely difficult subject-matter 
warranted, one could never be indifferent to the new 
light which his methods threw on old questions : 
and certainly in many respects they appeared to 
be more fruitful and more practically valuable. There 
is nothing very special in this book: not much, if 
anything, which a clever cynical man of the world 
might not have said: and it is said with a great deal 
of. diffusiveness and a style which is more laboured 
and less incisive than that of his earlier works. Dr. 
Maudsley however does not merely jeer at the incon- 
sistencies he displays. There is running through the 
book a certain synthesis or reconciliation which is the 
philosophic resolution he offers of the acknowledged 
division between the ideals and the practice of life. 
The Christian philosopher reconciles the division by 
well-known theological theories relating to the spiritual 
nature of man and his predestined immortality in a 
future life : in various ways the new life is to resolve 
the inconsistencies of the old. 

Dr. Maudsley, excluding that solution, sees in the 
continual fight between those opposites nature’s means 
of preserving the organisms of man and society. In the 
course of development towards an unknown end—and in 
the true tone of agnosticism he adds, there may be no 
end,—the social and moral ideals have been added to the 
original animal nature out of which man hasarisen. If 
either of these have unrestricted play society will dissolve 
for opposite reasons. Hence society’s only preservation 
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is to be found in a compromise with the two distinct 
ideals of egoism and altruism ; a blend which has such 
ludicrous results when considered from the point 
of view of the loftier ideal which society always 
formally maintains as its real goal. Philosophically 
considered, no abstract moral distinction can be made 
between virtue and vice, lying and truth, hypocrisy and 
sincerity, selfishness and unselfishness. Each must be 
considered on its merits according to time and 
place and the object that is to be attained—the 
building up and preservation of society. The society 
tolerates, encourages, or discourages one or the other 
solely from this point of view. The truthful man whom 
society will encourage is the man who lies no more than 
is necessary for its interests : a distinction will be made 
between murder which protects society and murder 
which alarms it for its safety; and soon. Morality is 
always relative to the stage at which the society happens 
to be; the civic virtues are like those of the individual, 
as defined long ago from the unscientific standpoint, a 
mean between what we call in the abstract virtue and 
vice. In short paganism is writ large over the whole 
book ; we are within the circle of its virtues and vices 
and cannot get out on the assumption of the writer’s 
premises. 

There has to be added for the sake of demonstrating 
the complete hopelessness of our position a sketch 
of man’s possible future. Dr. Maudsley does not 
allow himself or his readers to contemplate any divine 
end to which the whole creation, man included, 
moves. Hence it is a pretty speculation what is to be 
the ultimate nature of man when, in the progress of his 
development as a moral creature, he has eliminated as 
he may do, since he has been steadily doing it in the 
past, his ruder animal nature which has hitherto been 
necessary, as it will continue long to be, for his preserva- 
tion in society. Theconflict ceasing between his reason 
and his emotions, the ideal with what we now call the 
practical being no longer at variance, will he become 
instinctively moral, as are ants and bees, and lose his 
attractiveness as a human being simply because the 
conflict between good and evil will have come to anend ? 
This also is no new suggestion. Dr. Maudsley only 
raises difficulties as old as the hilis, and science has no 
resources to answer them ; and it raises other difficulties 
which it is as helpless to resolve. The book rather stifles 
one. It is acynically written commentary on the text 
that man is ‘‘most ignorant of what he’s most assured 
—his glassy essence”. The text is sufficient for the 
mature man of experience without the commentary ; for 
the more youthful the poetry of the text is not depress- 
ing; the prose of the commentary would undoubtedly 
be so. 


NOVELS. 
‘* Reflections of Ambrosine.” By Elinor Glyn. London: 
Duckworth. 1902. 6s. 


There is always some danger in making a hit, in any 
walk of life, literature, politics, the bar, art. Expecta- 
tions are thereby raised which the author, speaker, or 
artist finds it impossible to satisfy. ‘‘The Visits of 
Elizabeth” was a palpable hit, and had we not read 
that charming satire on modern society, we should have 
passed ‘‘The Reflections of Ambrosine” as a well- 
written, if slightly constructed, novel, without plot or 
incident, but containing some clever character sketches. 
But having tasted of the delights of Elizabeth, we 
cannot help being disappointed with Ambrosine. There 
was a distinction about ‘‘ The Visits of Elizabeth”, a 
sureness of touch, a delicacy of humour, which make it 
quite unnecessary, and indeed a little undignified, on 
the part of Mrs. Glyn to tell us in the preface that’she 
did not write the Letters of Elizabeth’s mother and grand- 
mother. No one with any idea of style ever supposed 
that Mrs. Elinor Glyn did write those vulgar parodies. 
But we doubt whether anyone would have given ‘‘ The 
Reflections of Ambrosine’”’ to Mrs. Glyn, had it not 
been for the title-page. The distinction, the humour, 
the sureness of touch, the delicate wit, of ‘‘ The Visits ” 
are missing in ‘* The Reflections”. We do not quarrel 
with Mrs. Glyn for not making ‘The Reflections” 








amusing: they are intended to be pathetic, and, toa 
limited degree, they are so. But we do not think that 
pathos is Mrs. Glyn’s forte; and drunkenness is a 
morbid and repulsive subject, which so bright a writer 
had much better leave to dismal realists of the school 
of Mrs. W. K. Clifford. Then there are one or two 
social ‘‘ gaffs”, in which we are surprised to catch 
Mrs. Glyn. Ambrosine is engaged to a vulgar, 
drunken, cad, called Gurrage, and going to a country 
ball as his fiancée dances with Sir Antony Thornhirst, 
to whom she is introduced in such a way that neither 
hears the other’s name. Sir Antony innocently alludes 
to Gurrage as a “‘ bear”, and Ambrosine replies that 
she is engaged to him. ‘'Oh, you poor little white 
Comtesse”, he said. We really doubt whether any 
gentleman—and Sir Antony is supposed to be very 
grand seigneur—would so address a lady, whom 
he had never seen before, on being told of her 
engagement to someone whom he had just been 


abusing. Gurrage is a tipsy beast certainly: but 
Ambrosine is so disagreeable and apathetic and 
superior, that we actually sympathise with the 


wretch when he explains his friendship with Lady 
Grenellen by saying, ‘‘A man of the world must havea 
little amusement with such a dull stuck-up wife at 
home as I have got”. Sir Antony invites Mr. and 
Mrs. Gurrage to stay with him. Ambrosine motors 
over, but the husband is kept in town by a fog. The 
next day Ambrosine and Antony start for London, and 
driving to the station he tells his love. Then: ‘‘We 
did not travel in the same carriage going to London: 
we had agreed it would be better not.” Why better 
not? What could be more absurd? The way in 
which Gurrage is hurried off to a. yeoman’s grave in 
South Africa is certainly not original. Then ‘‘ Papa”, 
whom Ambrosine has only seen twice in seven years, 
dies in America and leaves a colossal fortune to 
Grandmamma (also dead) and his daughter. It occurs 


to us that if the father was minded to leave a large 


fortune to his mother and daughter, he would have 
visited them more than twice in seven years, or even 
made them visit him in America. Of course Ambrosine 
hands back the handsome jointure settled by Gurrage 
to Amelia Hoad, a poor relation, and with Papa’s 
‘‘colossal fortune” marries Sir Antony. These things 
are not artistic; they are even tactless, and devoid 
of humour; and they grieve us much as admirers of 
Elizabeth. 


‘‘Tales about Temperaments.” By John Oliver 
Hobbes. London: Unwin. i902. 2s. 6d. net. 


The title chosen by Mrs. Craigie for her bundle of 
three stories and two plays might stand for almost any 
form of literature except Bradshaw, but her preface, 
with its naive assumption that a critic who fails to 
praise must necessarily misunderstand, is itself a very 
instructive tale of an interesting temperament. Mrs. 
Craigie is righteously annoyed with Anglo-Saxon 
critics who did not care for her striking little play 
dealing with the Carlist war of 1835, but her pre- 
fatory argument that recent events should help us to 
understand the Carlist war of 1869 is possibly irrelevant. 
The other play would do very well for private 
theatricals; the fairy story appeared in our own 
columns some years ago, but of the two tales one 
seems a trifle futile and the other slightly repulsive. 
The writing is at times brilliant, and so many people 
take no trouble at all over excellent subjects that we 


ought ‘not to blame an author for devoting care to 


polishing material hardly worth the process. 


‘‘The New Parisians.” By W. F. Lonergan. 
don: Sands. 1902. 6s. 


This book reads like a dull and disconnected 
guide to Paris with an emphatic bias towards the 
gloomy and horrible. We have long descriptions of 
the Morgue, dissecting-room odours, catacombs, devil- 
worshippers, and every gloomy or horrible sight that 
the author could contrive to unearth. A weak, colour- 
less love-story is dragged in at intervals but fails to 
revive the dry bones of description. Here is a 
characteristic passage: ‘‘ Langton, thoroughly revived 
after the overnight orgy, did not feel disposed to do 
any further exploration of the Latin country, and 
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indulged at his hotel in a few hours of desultory read- 
ing. Then he had an hour at French composition, in 
order to prepare himself for the essay which he had 
to write in that difficult language for the Sorbonne 
examiners,” 


‘‘Love Grown Cold.” By Annie S. Swan. 
Methuen. 1902. 59. 


Miss Annie Swan is again to be congratulated on 
having given us a very readable novel. That she is at 
her best when describing Scotch folk and Scotch scenes 
goes without saying. She is nearly always interesting and 
if she has not succeeded in writing a very notable book, 
she has at all events given us some charming character 
studies, 


London : 








NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“A Short History of the British in India.” By A. D. Innes. 


London: Methuen, 1902. 7s. 6d. 


It would be too much to say that Mr. Innes’ book fills an 
absolute void, though he may fairly claim that it supplies a 
distinct want. The ground he traverses has already been 
covered by various writers. Fresh research is not within the 
scope of his project: his information is drawn from sources 
readily accessible to all readers. Nevertheless his book is a 
welcome and valuable addition to the existing histories of India. 
It embodies in a concise volume the whole story of the most 
important, as it is to English readers the most interesting, epoch 
in the annals of India. To those chapters which describe the 
rise and consolidation of the British power he properly prefixes 
in a few pregnant pages a brief sketch of the native rule which 
it replaced. Without this the central story would be scarcely 
intelligible. The narrative though compressed is everywhere 
clear and connected, the true relation and proportion of inci- 
dents and phases of the history is well preserved, the style is 
admirably lucid and the judgment of men and actions is 
uniformly temperate and well balanced. No doubt there are 
points open to criticism. Exception, for instance might 
in some cases be taken to the space assigned or denied 
to various scenes and subjects or to the omission of names 
which every history should record. A fresh modification 
of the Hunterian system of spelling Indian words was neither 
desirable nor required. The discussion of the causes which led 
to the Mutiny curiously omits the important factor of the loss 
of prestige which the Oudh sepoys suffered from the annexation 
and it assigns perhaps excessive weight to the greased cartridge 
incident. There are little slips and errors in matters of 
geography and spelling or in the lesser details of the adminis- 
trative systems and the views and attitude of native communi- 
ties. They do not affect the accuracy of the main narrative and 
are trivial blemishes in a work of unquestionable merit. It may be 
gathered that Mr. Innes has little or no direct personal experi- 
ence of India. He would do well in future editions to have his 
pages carefully revised by some one who possesses this qualifi- 
cation. It is worth while to add all possible polish to a work 
which both the general reader and the student will find an 
eminently readable narrative as well as a trustworthy guide to 
the most romantic section of our national history. 


The Semitic Series :—‘‘ The Early History of Syria and Palés- 
tine.” By L. B. Paton. “The Theology and Ethics of 
the Hebrews.” By Archibald Duff. London: Nimmo. 
1902. 55. net each. 

‘The Semitic Series” is an attempt to represent in “ popu- 
larly scientific form” the chief results of the discoveries, 
archzological or otherwise, that have been made in the Semitic 
sphere of the world’s history. The volumes of the series 
hitherto published are of unequal vaiue, and the two latest are 
written from opposite points of view, the one being archzologi- 
cal and the other “critical”. The second is the more readable, 
but the picture of the Hebrew people contained in it is based 
upon too subjective a view of the Old Testament literature, 
and in spite, therefore, of the tone of assurance that runs 
through it, cannot be regarded as representing more than the 
opinions of the author and that particular school to which he 
belongs. The names of such rash theorisers as Drs. Niebuhr 
and Winckler which appear on the first page do not inspire us 
with much confidence in the judgment of Professor Duff. 
Indeed, the mode in which the story of the Exodus and the 
settlement in Palestine is re-written reminds us of the discarded 
methods of the German Rationalist school in the early part of 
the last century. Professor Duff knows a good deal more 
about what really happened than did the writers of the Penta- 
teuch. The latter part of the volume is occupied with those 
neatly labelled “analyses” of the Hebrew sacred books of 
which we are beginning to get a little tired. “The Early 
History of Syria and Palestine” is of a different character. 
Dr Paton goes to archeology for his evidence, and the Tell 
el-Amarna tablets naturally play a leading part in his account 
of ancient Syria. The array of authorities whom he has con- 
sulted is really imposing, and his work has been done with 





German completeness. It is, in fact, rather too thorough for 
the public for whom the Semitic Series is intended, and we 
fear that the unfamiliar names with which its pages bristle will 
frighten from them the ordinary reader. Dr. Paton has taken 
his information at secondhand, with the result that a due 
proportion between details and general facts is not always 
observed. Nor is his judgment always to be trusted, as when, 
for example, he adopts Winckler’s theory that the Khabiri and 
the “Robbers” of the Tell el-Amarna tablets are the same. 
But on the whole he has gone to the best and latest authorities 
and shown a wide range of reading and extensive acquaintance 
with his subject. For those who wish to know what modern 
research and discovery have told us of ancient Syria there is 
no better book. It is at once “up-to-date” and packed with 
information. 


“Among Swamps and Giants in Equatorial Africa,” By 
Major H. H. Austin. London: Pearson. 1902. I65s. net. 
This “account of surveys and adventures in the Southern 
Sudan and British East Africa” as the author describes it, is 
unquestionably a valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
the character and races of Equatorial Africa. The volume 
covers two expeditions, that of 1899-1900 to the Sobat region 
when the hardships endured resulted in the death of all the 
transport animals save some fifty donkeys, and that of 1900- 
1901 from Omdurman to Mombasa vid Lake Rudolf. Major 
Austin’s literary gifts are not equal to his courage and resource 
as an explorer—even in a diary we expect something better 
than “I am shocking thirsty as I write”—but the story he has 
to tell is as absorbing as any chronicle of travel we have ever 
read. He and his party ran serious risks not only of dying 
miserably of thirst or starvation but from treacherous guides 
and hostile natives such as the giant Turkana who inhabit the 
country to the south of Lake Rudolf. To the north of the Lake, 
Major Austin discovered a dirty pocket handkerchief of silky 
substance with a large B embroidered in the corner. “I 
pondered deeply for some time, until at last it struck me 
‘B for Bottego.’ He and his officers were the only Europeans 
who had trodden the ground we were now on and I decided 
therefore to bring it with me for despatch to his relatives.” 
Unfortunately this relic got lost with other belongings in over- 
coming the obstacles ahead of Major Austin and his com- 
panions before they found themselves safe among friends. 


“George Meredith.” By Walter Jerrold. London : Greening 
TOQO2) 3s, Ol. 

It was objected to a Latin verse writer that his verses had 
much Horace and Vergil but little either Horatian or Vergilian. 
It is a credit in this little volume of pleasant criticism that it has 
a good deal of Meredith and nothing Meredithian. On the 
negative side it is admirable. There is no pandering to 
curiosity of personal details. Weare not even told that Mr. 
Meredith once fed on porridge and raisins and preached his 
own creed in “ Beauchamp’s Career”; and there is every 
reason why a writer who has no personal knowledge of the 
man he writes of should chronicle nothing but facts generally 
known and otherwise keep to criticism of books which he does 
know. On the whole the estimate is clear and sound and the 
little book would be an excellent prolegomena to the study of 
Meredith. “ The Shaving of Shagpat” seems to us a little over- 
rated ; perhaps also some of the poems. The selections are 
admirably designed to give the pleasantest notion of Meredith, 
but are they wholly characteristic? The best thing in the 
book is a letter, which we have seen before, written by Meredith 
to an American admirer. “The one secret of life is to pave 
the way for the firmer footing of those who succeed us” is a 
maxim that illuminates much of the motive underlying the 
courageous experiments in language and conception that Mr. 
Meredith is continually attempting. For the rest the little 
biography is modest and, if not full of illumination, marked by 
a very thorough knowledge of the books. The short biblio- 
graphy is useful. 


“‘ Reminiscences of the late Thomas Assheton Smith Esquire. 
A Famous Foxhunter, or the Pursuits of an English Country 
Gentleman.” By Sir John Eardley-Wilmot. London: 
Everett. 6s. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell has written the introduction to the 
sixth edition of this really admirable book. Since we 
last read this book with joy several of the little band of 
hunting men who either knew Assheton Smith himself, or were 
full of stories of him gleaned from his associates, have died. 
Tedworth itself has ceased to be the headquarters of the pack 
which he made famous for ever. Assheton Smith was a rare 
hand with the gloves as well as the reins; and he was one of 
the best gentlemen cricketers in England for a short while. 
He once declared that he should like to ride, shoot, play 
cricket and box against Squire Osbaldeston ; but he insisted 
that he must be allowed to box first—in order to prevent his 
opponent from winning in any of the other exploits. 

“ Physician and Friend: Alexander Grant.” Edited by George 
Smith. London: Murray. 1902. Ios. 6d. 

The work of the subject of this sketch in sanitary and 
humanitarian reforms in India is well worthy of record. The 
book is made up chiefly of Grant’s own journal and of his 
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letters from the Marquis of Dalhousie. . It contains some very 
interesting matter indeed concerning Lord Dalhousie, and 
several effective stories of the Duke of Wellington that are 
new to us. 


“The Principles of Criticism.” By W. Basil Worsfold. 
London: George Allen. 1902. 35. 6d. 

We are very pleased to find that Mr. Worsfold’s sane and 
careful book on criticism has reached a new edition. We said 
of this volume, when it first appeared, that it was “full of good 
things and will amply repay the attention of serious readers ”. 


“Formal Gardens in England and Scotland.” Part III. By 
H. Inigo Triggs. London: Batsford. 1903. £3 139. 6d. 
This is the completion of a work which has been carried 
out in a thorough manner. We have already referred to both 
the illustrations and letterpress. This third part includes 
Hatfield, Wilton, Haddon Hall, and Montacute House. There 
are several illustrations of some of the most notable dovecotes 
which were held to be an almost indispensable part of many 
old English mansions and manor houses too. 


“The Encyclopedic Dictionary.” London: Cassell and Co. 
L002. 175,02. 

This is the supplementary volume of Messrs. Cassell’s 
Encyclopedic Dictionary, a well-known work issued in 1888 and 
it is bound so as to fall uniformly into the original series. The 
intention is to include all the words from A to Z which have 
come into use since 1888: and the plan of the original work 
has been followed in the preparation of this volume by Mr. 
Henry Scherren, except that primary and compound words 
have been printed in strictly alphabetical order instead of com- 
pounds being arranged under the primary words. We do not 
quite see however why the new words are said to be those 
introduced since 1888, as quite evidently there are many words 
which were in use long before that year. Probably what is 
meant is that certain words omitted in the original now find a 
place in the Supplement. 


ERRATA: Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co. inform us (1) that 
the price of “A Child’s Book of Saints” (which is a second 
and cheaper edition) is 3s. 6d. net, not 6s. as we stated last 
week, (2) That Mr. Edmund G. Gardner’s forthcoming 
volume on Siena is not a “Temple” primer, but will belong 
to the “ Larger Medieval Town Series”. On page v of the 
supplement last week, line 34, Favre is a misprint for Fabre. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


La Statue Ensevelie. Par Ivan Strannik. 
Lévy. 1902. , 3f. 50c, 

As a translator of Gorky’s grim stories we have a great 
respect for M. Ivan Strannik; but as a novelist we find him 
somewhat morbid and dull. The heroine of his book is a 
sculptor, the wife of a Russian doctor, who is ambitious and 
worldly and selfish and altogether indifferent to his wife’s 
work. Why she is haunted always by her most recent 
statue, that of a blind woman, we do not quite understand ; 
but she is, and is made miserable and morbid by it, 
and in the end buries it. That, however, is in the last 
chapter of the book, when she has resolved to quit her un- 
sympathetic husband and share the home of a young cousin. 
This cousin is one of the students who have rebelled against 
the University authorities ; and we expected to get a descrip- 
tion of the recent student brawls, but are disappointed. A 
short passage briefly and curtly dismisses the brawl. The cousin 
ought to have been wounded or arrested—that would almost 
justify his existence. As it is, he talks sadly and sighs, but his 
talk is vague, and we get tired of his sighs. Why the heroine 
likes him, or rather loves him, we cannot explain. She is a 
strange, a morbid, a mysterious young woman, and we cannot 
think that she was much of a sculptor. The description of a 
brilliant ball is not brilliant. An old nurse, the heroine’s, is 


Paris: Calmann 


rather a nuisance. The heroine has a short illness. That 

is all. 

Longue Route. Par Francois Gillette. Paris: Plon. 1902: 
3f. 50c. 


So deep is the love of Consuelo Galdos for Biron, a famous 
doctor, that she plots to meet him and waits about for him and 
tells him of her passion and sends him notes appointing a 
place of rendezvous-and even visits him in his flat. Biron is a 
gentleman, treats Consuelo considerately and courteously—but 
for her own sake implores her to forget him. But Consuelo 
persists : and no doubt everyone will denounce her as a minx 
and call her a bold, an indelicate Consuelo. Nothing of the 
kind! Consuelo is one of the most sympathetic and charm- 
ing heroines we have ever met. Biron is to blame—to blame 
because he does not return Consuelo’s passion ; and we do 
not doubt for a moment that his life would have been 
brighter and that he himself would have become a finer 
and a, still more famous doctor if he had had Consuelo 
always at his side. Three parts of M. Francois Gillette’s 
admirable novel deals exclusively with this one-sided love affair ; 








the fourth part deals with Consuelo’s adventures abroad, whither 
she goes to claim an estate, and from first to last we are wholly 
in sympathy with this solitary, romantic, unworldly girl. Old 
Galdos has been a rake, and when his wife dies he expects his 
daughter to nurse him. No gaiety for Consuelo, and little affec- 
tion ; only a gloomy house, poverty, and a selfish suffering father. 
She has met no one, and so looks upon Biron as a hero. True, 
he is good and clever and, better still, a gentleman ; but we 
cannot detect in him any note of heroism. That he respects 
Consuelo is only an instance of chivalry ; but a man would 
have to be a brute indeed to take advantage of Consuelo. A 
pathetic little figure is she when she escapes from her gloomy 
home and goes in quest of Biron ; her walks and conversations 
with the doctor are recorded by M. Gillette in the simplest and 
most delicate fashion, and her utter loneliness and helplessness 
are ever there to awaken in us sympathy and compassion. 
This, indeed, is fine work: the tragedy is not overdone, the 
grief at no time becomes maudlin, the separation is natural 
because it is inevitable. Abroad, Consuelo is even more lonely 
than before ; that in a measure accounts for, and excuses, her 
two short liaisons. Old Galdos is dead, the old nurse 
dies, and Consuelo is at the mercy of a_ plausible 
Spaniard and a worldly young Frenchman. When she returns 
to Paris she is no longer romantic: Biron has ceased to be 
a hero, the spell has been broken, the passion has cooled. 
Their last interview is a powerful piece of work; in the 
epilogue M. Gillette again moves us by introducing us to 
Consuelo in a quiet little village in Italy, where she lives 
simply—and alone. She is not altogether happy, but she 
knows happy moments. Thus, briefly, M. Gillette’s first 
novel. The author has certainly begun well: may be ex- 
pected to produce even stronger work in the future. Apart 
from old Galdos (a striking creation) and Biron and Consuelo, 
M. Gillette introduces us to interesting characters in the 
persons of an ambitious but kindly old dowager, Manuela the 
nurse, and the Fontys, a charming young couple, who con- 
stitute Consuelo’s only friends. Also, we have some pleasant 
descriptions of scenery in Italy and Spain, and an amusing 
account of a table-d’hote in a cosmopolitan hotel. Undoubtedly 
a book to be read, and undoubtedly an author to be con- 
gratulated and encouraged. 


Un Mariage Chic. Par Gyp. 
3f. 50c. 7 
A series of vulgar and utterly offensive dialogues which a less 
offensive writer than Gyp would have been thoroughly ashamed 
of having written. Her wit and “smartness” have gone, and in 
their place we get pages of abuse. Also, we get “padding”, and 
any amount of the lowest argot, and constant vulgar repetitions 
from earlier books. Thus, at short intervals, Gyp has written 
“‘Jacquette et Zouzou”, “Israél”, “ Les Cayennes de Rio”, 
“Le Friquet ”—all of which are vulgar and offensive denuncia- 
tions of the Jews. In the present volume we again meet the 
Cayennes de Rio, a Jewish family, who wish through marriage 
to become related to the Duc and Duchesse de Vyéladage. 
The last, who are poor, dislike the idea of their son marrying a 
Cayenne de Rio, but conceal their dislike and consent to the 
marriage because young Cayenne de Rio is rich. It never 
strikes Gyp that the de Vyéladages in their love of money are 
vulgar themselves ; if that does strike her she is not honest 
enough to admit it. Indeed, the de Vyéladages are a wretched 
couple, their son is a wretched creature, whereas the Cayennes 
de Rio are too grotesquely and infamously caricatured to be 
wretched. Here is the description of the head of the de Rios :— 
“Tgnoble. Le youpin laineux et graisseux dans toute son 
horreur” ; and that of the daughters of de Rio, “Quatre 
paquets gras, gélatineux, jaunes et laineux”. Gyp is fond of 
the word “ignoble”—but it is the correctest epithet to 
apply to her own writings. Cayenne de Rio is made to 
speak wholly unintelligibly, and his daughters — girls of 
fifteen and upwards—cannot open their mouths without com- 
mitting a fault or a vulgarism. The odious word “ youpin” 
appears almost on every page, with other odious argot. In 
short, a book to be burnt. 


Par “* Brada ”. 


Paris: Flammarion. 1902. 


Comme les Autres. 
1902. 3f. 50c. 
It is possible to be mildly entertained by “ Brada’s” last 
novel. In idle moments we might do much worse than follow 
the romance between Charlotte de Ruvigny and Raymond de 
la Leyne, who “ deceive” in genteel fashion the money-making 
Maurice de Ruvigny. Both Charlotte and Raymond are 
refined, and they would have run away from Maurice de Ruvigny 
and been married after the divorce, if the husband had not 
lost his money. At this point Charlotte realises that it is 
her duty to console her husband: says good-bye for ever to her 
lover. That is “ Brada’s” great incident, great climax; it has - 
done infinite service, but it will do. We have to admire 
Charlotte and sympathise with Maurice, who has been gay; 
and we have also to pity Raymond de la Leyne, the distracted 
lover. The husband’s secret is disclosed in a conventional 
manner. In the midst of a grand ball given in his grand 
mansion Charlotte hears accidentally that Maurice is ruined. 
“Is it true?” she asks. “It is true”, he replies. “Take my 
own fortune”, she commands. Protests, refusals; when 
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Maurice de Ruvigny takes Charlotte’s fortune he finds that it is 
not enough. A great financier, Campredon, offers to keep 
Maurice if Charlotte will smileupon him. Of course, Charlotte 
refuses to smile upon Campredon, and of course Campredon 
refuses to help Maurice. Of such conventional stuff is “ Brada’s” 
novel composed ; we must not forget to mention a mother-in- 
law, Maurice’s actress-friend, other lovers who carry on little 
intrigues on yachts and by the sea. No style to speak of ; but 
now and then, humour. In a sense, moral: for, on the last 
page, when Maurice de Ruvigny says “Good-bye”, does not 
his wife reply, “Non, au revoir. J’attendrai votre retour avec 
notre fils”? Then: “Et dans ces paroles, son Ame trouva 
soudain l’apaisement.” By which we may infer that Charlotte 
and Maurice de Ruvigny and young de Ruvigny will know 
peaceful happy days. 


Les Oberié. Par René Bazin. Grande édition de luxe. 
Calmann Lévy. 1902. 15f. 

M. René Bazin has a fine reputation in the London suburbs 
and among those people who are easily to beshocked. To the 
high school girl his books are presented as prizes ; mothers who 
wish their children to improve their knowledge of French 
choose for them the works of M. René Bazin, and a favourite 
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critic has magnificently announced that the novels of M. René 
Bazin may be introduced with profit into every home. Conse- 
quently, this very handsome edition of “ Les Oberlé” should be 
welcome, find innumerable purchasers, be placed in a promi- 
nent position in the schoolroom and library. For our part, 
“ Les Oberlé”, inits new binding, will remain uncut. The oldest 
Oberlé, a superannuated gentleman who is for ever scribbling 
patriotic messages on a slate, bores us. We are almost unkind 
enough to wish that superannuation had even robbed him of 
the power of holding his slate, The patriotism, indeed, is 
maudlin from first to last. However, we have noticed the book 
before and need not therefore protest again. Let us merely say 
that the present volume is beautifully printed on beautiful 
paper, and that the illustrations are excellent ; and that all 
admirers of M. René Bazin’s work should introduce a copy of 


this édition de luxe into their home. 
Jouets du Destin. 


Par_D. Longard de Longgarde. Paris and 


London: Hachette. 1902. 5f. 
LOtseleury. Par Béatrice Harraden. Paris and London: 
Hachette. I9g02. 5f. 


Les Petits Poussargues. Par F. Deschamps. 
London: Hachette. 1902. 3f. 5oc. 


Gift-books, handsomely bound, for children or for all those 
who like mildly to be entertained. Illustrations, but mostly 
mediocre. Of the three books, “L’ Oiseleur”, a translation of 
Miss Beatrice Harraden’s “The Fowler”, is the most notable, 
and we have to congratulate that gifted author on having 
found so capable a translator. Miss Beatrice Harraden is well 
known in France, where “ Ships that Pass in the Night” met 
with an eminently satisfactory reception. “L’Oiseleur” in its 
present form should also be popular. Both M. Longard de 
Longgarde and M. F. Deschamps understand full well what is 
expected from them at Christmas-time, and both have pro- 
duced stories that should find much favour among young 
people. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 1 décembre.  3f. 


The second instalment of M. Augustin Thierry’s “ Complot 
des Libelles” demonstrates the failure of the conspiracy against 
Napoleon in 1802. If this plot had succeeded he points out 
that the result would still have been a military despotism, and 
one far more under purely military influences than was that of 
the “Corsican”. Better Napoleon than Moreau and Berna- 
dotte! There is a most interesting study of the working 
woman in the United States by Madame Van Worst who has 
herself shared the lot of the workers. The result of the pic- 
ture she draws is not pleasing. The American “ ouvriére” as 
she depicts her is vain, cold vulgar in soul and self-seeking to 
the last degree. One striking fact she brings out, viz. that the 
family is a burden that the working woman no more than the 
woman of leisure will put up with in the United States. Were 
it not for the continuous flood of immigrants this might be a 
serious matter. 


Paris and 











For This Week’s Books see page 748, 
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is not the title of a novel, 
but the name of an Egyptian Cigar § 
ette—the famous “ Nestor,” that 
possesses the most exqttisite flavour, 
and gives the subtle, dreamy aroma 
that Cleopatra would have loved. } 
This is no prosy Virginia weed, but 
the sweet poetry of tobacco. 


It is beloved ‘of the Moderns, | 
whose delight is the true “ Nestor,” 
that bears the stamp of the Egyp- 
tian Government to prove its 
genuineness, 
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“ Nestor,” the famous Egyptian | 
Cigarette, is obtainable of all 
tobacconists throughout the 

. World, and at 10 New Bon 

Street, London, W. r 
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‘‘1 can heartily recommend Mr. Bult’s material, 
fit, style and workmanship.” 
The * Mayor” in Zo-Day. 










from 4 gs. 
3 gs, 
60s, 
50s, 
50s. 


RVENING DRESS SUIT - 
FROCK COAT (silk-faced) and YEST ,, 
NORFOLK SuItT . - 7 
LOUNGE Sumy - - ‘ 
BLUE SERGE SUIT - ° i 


JOHN J. M. BULT, 


140 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, £.C. 







BEST QUALITY, 
AT LOWER COST. 


as made by our new patent process can he sold at 
50s. per pair, 


Of all cycle agents ; 


guaranteed. 


Ask to see trade mark (Dunlop's 


head) on cover and tube. 
Trade Mark. 








A perfect tyre for motors or carriages. 


Write for Booklet— 
LTD., Aston, m. 
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DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 





ci Garey Sf 
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THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
is admitted by the profession to be the 
CHLORGOYNE most wonderful and valuable remedy 
ad ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known or Coughs, 
CHLORODYNE Colds, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
aL gaa: dadipctaes thosete 
i ‘| effectually checks and arrests those too 
ua CHLORODYNE often ar diseases ; Diphtheria, Fever, 
ne Re Croup, Ague. ee ; 
i Dat 4 CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is 
Va < the only specific in Cholera and Dysen- 
: tery, effectually cuts short all attacks of 
CHLORODYN Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and 
Spasms, 3 P 
is the only palliative in Neuralgia, 
CHLORODYNE Rheumatism, Gout, Gancer, Tooth- 
ache, Meningitis, &c. 
CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation, 

Caution.—*‘ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Conus 
Browne was undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See Times, 13 July, 1864, : 

Sold in bottles at ay tea "28. od., 4s. 6d., and ris. each. None is genuine 
without the words ‘‘Dr. J. Corrs BRowNE’s CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 

Sonn MANUFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 

R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice; 


Estimat¢s and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
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APOLLO THEATRE. 


TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
A New Musical Play, 
THE GIRL FROM KAY’S, 
MAT NEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.15. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, ‘OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. 





LEICESTER SQUARE. 





CHARLES Morton, Manager. 





QUEEN’S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


EVERY SUNDAY, at 3.30. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Woop. 
R. Newman, Manager. 


Conductor, Mr. 
Tickets 6d. to 3s. 


Henry J. 
Admission Free. 








The VINOLIA SOAP-WORKS 
are sweet and clean as 
a kitchen, and the SOAP 


best for the complexion. 








ESTABLISHED /I85l, 
BD, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
‘@) CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
ys on the minimum monthly balances, when not 
Oo drawn below £100. 
i % DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 
2 fe) on Deposits, repayable on demand, 
STOCKS AND SHARES, 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACEK, with full particulars, post free, 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Janaging Director. 
Telephone No. 5 Hoiborn. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Birkpeck, Lonpon.” 
ORIENT-PAGIFIG LINE 
TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA, 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. ; 
F. GREEN & CO. Head Offi : 
Managers (ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchitich Avenue, Loddon: 


For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


ER PT FE ESE ST ET DORR EEE SET 


Pp & oO COMPANY’S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
® » SERVICES. 








O FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
‘ » MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEF, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 





& Oo CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
. e TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices,i22 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 
The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited, 
COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTEPAPER BASKET. 
Correspondents are assured that their names will not be given up when letters are 
marked “‘ Private,” but they are requested to supply full particulars respecting 
dates, places, names and conduct, and to post their jetters or call at this office 


promptly. 
: JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
105 Jermyn Street, St. James's, London, 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
Boiling Water 


vue CGOCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


CALL THE ARCADIA i 


‘MY LADY NICOTINE” E 
ag ISTHE 
. pA MIXTURE 


AND NO OTHER. 


J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour Street, London, W . 


Or any Tobacconist. 


Breakfast and 
Supper. 
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per {lb. Tin. § 


LAMBERT & BUTLER Branch of The Imperial Tobaceo Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland.) Limited. 
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B. T. BATSFORD’S NEW ART BOOKS 
Suitable for the Library or for Presentation. 


Dedicated by Special Permission to 
HER MOST GRaCIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
A magnificent work, illustrating, in the most perfect manner, the finest Old 
Gardens existing in the country. 


FORMAL GARDENS 
IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND: 
Their Planning and Arrangement, Architectural and Ornamental Features. 
By H. INIGO TRICGS. 

Containing 125 fine Plates. Reproduced in the most artistic manner, from the 
Author’s drawings and from photographs specially taken, with historical and 
descriptise text. Forming a handsome folio volume, bound in half-morocco, gilt, 
price £4 4s. net. 

Folio, cloth gilt. Price 36s. net. 


ENGLISH INTERIOR WOODWORK OF 
THE XVI., XVII. AND XVIII. 
CENTURIES. 


A Series of 50 Plates of drawings to scale, and sketches illustrating some of the 
best and most characteristic examples of chimney-pieces, panelling, staircases, 
doors, screens, &c. 


By HENRY TANNER, Jun, A.RI.B.A. 
This is the first book devoted entirely to the illustration of Interior Woodwork— 
that is tosay, Architectural Fittings as distinct from Furniture —and to its prepara- 
tion the author has devcted considerable time and study. 


Large 8vo. cloth gilt cloth, r&s. net. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF GREECE 
AND ROME. 


A Sketch of its Historic Development. 
By W. J. ANDERSON, 
Author of ‘‘ The Architecture of the Renaissance in Italy,” and 
R. PHENE SPIERS, F.S.A. 


_ 300 pp. of text, with 185 Illustrations from photographs and drawings. 
This volume forms a condensed history of the two great classic styles, and is 
illustrated by a charming series of views and details of the principal monuments. 


Large 8vo. cloth gilt, 21s. net. 


EARLY RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE 
IN ENGLAND. 


An Historical and Descriptive Account of the Tudor, Elizabethan, and Jacobean 
Periods, 1500-1625. 
By J. ALFRED GOTCH, E.S.A. 
With 3eo Illustrations from Drawings and Photographs of picturesque Old 
Mansions and Manor Houses of the Periods. 
‘The most charming book that has yet been issued on the English Renaissance.” 


: ; Antiquary. 
Thick demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s. net. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE FOR 


THE STUDENT, CRAFTSMAN, AND 
AMATEUR. 


Being a Comparative View of all the Styles of Architecture from the earliest period 
By Professor BANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.1B.A., 
and BANISTER F. FLETCHER, A.R.I1.B.A. 
Fourth Edition, rewritten, newly Illustrated. Containing upwards of 550 pages, 

with 256 Plates, one-half being from Photographs of Buildings, the other from 


specially-prepared Drawings of Constructive and Ornamental Detail, with over 
1,300 Illustrations. 


‘* An ideal history of architecture.”—The Queen. 
“* A delightful book for the antiquary or intelligent general reader.” —A nliquary. 
“No student of architecture should be without this standard work, which is in 
itself a triumph of art.”— Daily News. 


Medium 8vo. cloth gilt, ers, net. 
WINDOW s. 
A Book about Stained and Painted Glass. 
By LEWIS FEF. DAY. 
_ Second Edition, revised, with upwards of 250 Illustrations. 
‘Contains a more complete account—technical and historical—of stained and 
painted glass than has previously appeared in this country.” —T7he Tinzes. 


Demy 4to. art linen, gilt, £1 5s. net. 
COLONIAL FURNITURE IN AMERICA. 
By LUKE VINCENT LOCKWOOD. 
Containing 300 Photographic Illustrations of Chests, Couches, Sofas, Tables, 


Chairs, Settees, Clocks, Cupboards, Sideboards, Mirrors, Bedsteads, Desks, 
Escritoires, &c. 
A complete, authoritative, and elaborate handbook dealing with the entire subject 
of Colonial furniture, by a private collector of many years’ experience. 


Large 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE DECORATION OF HOUSES. 


A Study of House Decoration during the Renaissance Period, with suggestions for 


the decorative treatment, furnishing, and arrangement of modern houses. 
By EDITH WHARTON and OGDEN CODMAN, 
Architect, 
With 56 Full-page Photographic Illustrations. 


“* Should be in the library of every man and woman of means, for its advice is 
characterised by so much common sense as well as by the best of taste.”—Oveen. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. net. 
LETTERING IN ORNAMENT. 
An Enquiry into the Decorative Use of Lettering, Past, Present, and Possible. 


By LEWIS F. DAY. 


With 200 Full-page and smaller Illustrations. 
A companion volume to ‘‘ Alphabets, Old and New.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


ART IN NEEDLEWORK. 


A Book about Embroidery. 
By LEWIS F. DAY and MARY BUCKLE. 


With 125 Ilustratioris. Second Edition, revised. 
An Invaluable Review of the Art and Practice of Embroidery. 


4to. cloth gilt, 21s. net. 


OLD COTTAGES AND FARMHOUSES IN 
KENT AND SUSSEX. 


‘ Illustrated in 100 charming Photographic plates. 
_ By W. GALSWORTHY .DAVIE and —.-— — 
af E. GUY DAWBER. 


Detailed Prospectus of the above and New List of Finely Illustrated Books on Art 
and Architecture sent free on Application. 


E. T. BATSFORD, Publisher, 94 High Holborn, London: 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
Constable and his Influence on Landscape Painting (C. J. Holmes). 
Constable. £5 55. net. 
French Engravers and Draughtsmen of the XVIII. Century (Lady 
Dike) Bell 2ouenet. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Henry Carey Shuttleworth: a Memoir (Edited by G. W. E. Russell). 
Chapman and Hall. 6s. net. ‘ 
The Marquis of Salisbury (Frederick Douglas How). Isbister. 6s. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Of Aucassin and Nicolette: a Translation in Prose and Verse from 
the Old French, together with Amabel and Amoris (Laurence 
Housman). Murray. 5s. net. 

Nini-la-Fauvette (Par Ernest Daudet. Ouvrage Illustré de quarante- 
deux Vignettes dessinées par A. Paris) Paris: Librairie 
Hachette et Cie. 1of. 

Bundy in the Greenwood (Harold Begbie), Isbister. 55. 


CLASSICS. 


‘© Publications of the University of Pennsylvania” :—The Sources of 
Plutarch’s Life of Cicero (Alfred Gudeman). Philadelphia : 
Published for the University by Ginn and Co. 

The Iliad (Edited with Apparatus Criticus, Prolegomena, Notes, and 
Appendices by Walter Leaf. Vol. II. Second Edition). Mac- 
millan. 18s. 

FICTION. 


The Last Buccaneer (L. Cope Cornford). Heinemann. 6s. 

Little Novels of Italy (Maurice Hewlett). Macmillan. 6s. 

The Splendid Idle Forties (Gertrude Atherton). New York: The 
Macmillan Company ; London: Macmillan. 6s. 

The City of Confusion (C. B. Wood). Sands. 6s. 

The Life Impossible (By a Member of ‘‘ Paget’s Horse ” and J. P.L.). 
Greening. 3y. 6d. 

I1IsTORY. 


The Arab Conquest of Egypt and the Last Thirty Years of the Roman 
Dominion (Alfred J. Butler). Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 
16s. net. 

Adventures with the Connaught Rangers 1809-1814 (William Grattan. 
Edited by Charles Oman. New Edition). Arnold. 7s. 6d. 
The New Empire (Brooks Adams), 6s. net ; The Government of New 

York : Its History ané Administration (William C. Morey), 3s. 
net. New York: The Macmillan Company; London: Mac- 
millan. 
REPRINTS. 


Thais (Anatole France. Translated by Ernest Tristan). Greening. 

Auld Licht Idylls (J. M. Barrie), 35. 6d. ; Kate Carnegie and those 
Ministers ; Afterwards, and Other Stories (Ian Maclaren), 6s. 
each. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Love Poems of W. S. Blount. Lane. 25, net. 

The Deserted Village (Oliver Goldsmith. Illustrated by Edwin A. 
Abbey). Harpers. tos. 6d. net. 

Sheridan’s Humorous Plays (‘* Turner House Classics ”’). 
25. 6d. net. 

‘¢The Edinburgh Waverley”: — Vol. XXXVII.: The Betrothed. 
Vol. XXXVIII.: The Talisman. Edinburgh: Jack. 


Virtue. 


_ Poems by William Wordsworth (** The Red Letter Library ”). Blackie. 


2s. 6d. net. 
SCHOOL Books. 


Matriculation Modern History (C. S. Fearenside). Clive. 35. 6d. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Second Treatise on the Effects of Borax and Boric Acid on the Human 
System (Dr. Oscar Liebreich. Translated from the German). 
Churchill. 2s. 6a. 

Love and Life (H. B. Dowson). Dent. 35. 6a. net. 

Natural Law in Terrestrial Phenomena (William Digby). Hutchinson. 
6s. net. 

THEOLOGY. 


Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity (Fifth Book. Richard Hooker. 
New Edition by Ronald Bayne). Macmillan, 155. net. 

The Early Eucharist (A.D. 30-181. W. B. Frankland). Clay. 5s. 
net. 

Ready, aye, Ready! and other Sermons (Preached on board H.M.S. 
**Ramillies ” by H. D. Wright). Stock. 

Hadith and the New Testament (Professor Goldziher), 6¢.; Notes for 
One Year’s Sunday School Tessons (Ven. J. M. Wilson), ts. 
Seis. 

The Theology of Christ’s Teaching (John M. King). 
Stoughton. tos. 6d. net. 

Feeling After Him: Sermons Preached, for the most part, in West- 
minster Abbey (Second Series. Basil Wilberforce). Stock. 55. 

The Wisdom of James the Just (W. Boyd Carpenter). Isbister. 5.5. 

The Revelation of Jesus Christ (T. W. Peile). The Church News- 
paper Company. 35. 6d. 


Hodder and 


TRAVEL, 
On the Coasts of Cathay and Cipango Forty Years Ago (William 
Blakeney). Stock. 125. net. 


Un Peuple Antique au Pays de Ménélik: Les Galla [Dits d’Origine 
Gauloise], _Grande nation Africaine (Par P. Martial de Salviac. 
Deuxieme Edition). Paris: H. Oudjin. 7fr. 50. 


(Continued on page 688.) 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF NEW BOOKS 





PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 


PRINCE BISMARCK. Derived from Visits to Friedrichsruh, Varzin, &c. 
By SIDNEY WHITMAN. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


““One of the most interesting documents of our time.,....Will charm not only 
Prince Bismarck’s friends, but also all throughout the world who value the great- 
ness of its great men.”—A theneunt. 


PHYSICIAN AND FRIEND. The 


Autobiography of Dr. Alexa: der Grant, F.R.C.S., and his Letters from the 
Marquis of Dalhousie. Edited by GEORGE SMITH, C.I.E., LL.D., 
formerly Indian Correspondent of the Times, and Editor of the Friend of lndia. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d, net. 


SOME XVililth CENTURY MEN 


OF LETTERS. Biographical Essays by the Rev. WH'ItTWELL ELWIN, 
sometime Editor of the Quarterly Review. With a Memoir. Edited by his 
Son, Warwick E.Lwin. 
Vol. IL.—MEMOIR OF MR. ELWIN—COWPER—LORD THURLOW. 
Vol. Il.—STERNE - FIELDING—GOLDSMITH — GRAY — BOSWELL— 
JOHNSON. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. 


DELHI: Past and Present. By 


H. C. FANSHAWE, C.S.I., late Bengal Civil Service, and Commissioner of 
the Delhi Division. With Maps and Illustrations, Demy 8vo. rss. net. 


THE HISTORY OF SIENA. By 


Professor LANGTON DOUGLAS. With Maps, Photogravures, and other 
lilustrations, Medium 8vo. 25s. net. 


SUFFOLK in the XVIIth CENTURY. 


The Breviary of Suffolk, by ROBERT REYCE, 16:8, now published for 
the first time from the MS. in the British Museum. With Notes by 
Lord FRANCIS HERVEY. Demy 8vo. ros, 6d. net. 

““This old local compendium is a book with a sound savour of its time, very 
valuable for its sidelights on history, and a choice morsel for the leisurely degus‘ation 
of the noble tribe of antiquaries. Lord Francis Hervey’s notes contain a wealth of 
information...... Quite an artistic production.”—Zastern Daily Press. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 25s. net. 


A CHEAP EDITION, 


JOHN CHINAMAN; and a few 


Others. By E. H. PARKER, Professor of Chinese at the Owens College : 
Acting Consul-General in Corea, Nov. 1886—Jan. 1887 ; Consul in Hainan, 
1891-2,1893-4 ; and in 1892-3 Adviser in Chinese Affairs to the Burma Govern- 
ment. With 25 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


The BLACK POLICE of QUEENS- 


LAND. Reminiscences of the Early Days of the Colony. By EDWARD B. 
KENNEDY. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ros. 6d, net. 
tore interesting book...... fall of real human interest.” —A theneunt. 


“« ...,breezily written, and distinctly informing......excellent reading.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


A NATURALIST IN INDIAN SEAS: 


or, Four Years with the Royal Indian Marine Survey Ship ‘ Investigator.” 
By A. ALCOCK, M.B., LL.D., F R.S., Superintendent of the Indian 
Museum and Professor of Zoology in the Medical College of Bengal. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 
“* An exceptionally interesting and important book.”—Daily News. : 
“Tt is altogether a delightful volume...... A bright, picturesque, and informing 
book.” —Glasgow Herald. 


FISHING and SHOOTING. By Sypvey 


BUXTON, M.P. With Illustrations by ArcH1BALD THORBURN. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 6d, net. 

“This attractive work, one of the most fascinating, indeed, of the season..,... 
as charming a library companion as the sportsman could desire these forlorn winter 
evenings. For my part I shall look eagerly forward to his next sporting book— 
and until it comes I shall read this one again and yet a third time.” 

Morning Post. 


ROUND THE HORN BEFORE THE 


MAST. An Account of a Voyage from San Francisco, round Cape Horn to 
Liverpool in a Four-masted Windjammer, with the Experiences ot the Life of 
an Ordinary Seaman. By A. BASIL LUBBOCK. With Illustrations. 
Crown 68vo. 8s. net. 
de aoe One of the best books of actual life on board ship that has been published 
for many years...... We can most unhesitatisgly recomo.end this book to all who 
love the sea, and especially to youngsters who intend to become sailors.” —/tedd. 
** Told in graphic and vivid language...... deserves to be widely read.” 
St. James's Gazette. 


KING MOMBO. By Paut Du Cuatrtiy, 


Author of ‘‘ World of the Great Forest,” ‘‘The Land of the Long Night,” 
“The Viking Age,” &c. With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 
** An admirable book for boys.” —A thengum. Ae Se st 
‘‘ Amid the shoals of attractive books at present appearing it will be difficult to 
find one that will prove more fascinating for boys than ‘ King oS 
corsnian. 











RECOLLECTIONS OF A ROYAL 


PARISH. Crathie and its Neizhbourhood. By PATRICIA LINDSAY 
With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Preface—Crathie in the Olden Time—Old Balmoral—New Balmoral— 
Abergeldie Castle—Concerning Things Ecclesiastical—Here’s to Them that 
are Gane. 


THE SAILING of the LONG-SHIPS, 


and other Poems. By HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of ‘ Admirals 
All,” ‘The Island Race,” &c. Small crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


“This volume will be acquired and valued by all who care for vigorous and 
tender verse.’ —Glode. 
“‘ Admirable verses ,,.,,themes of patriotism expressed in lines of true poetry.” 
SZ, James's Gazette. 


THE IDEAL 





NOVA SOLYMA, 


CITY ; or JERUSALEM REG4INED. An ano ‘ymous Romance written 
in the time of Charles I., 1628-1648. . Now first drawn from obscurity, and 
attributed, by internal evidence, to the illustrious John M Iton, author of 
‘Paradise Lost.” With Introduction, Translation, Literary Essays, and a 
Bibliography. By the Rev. WALTER BEGLEY. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 
21s. net. [Ready next weck. 


OF AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. 


A Translation in Prose and Verse from the Old French. Together with 
AMABEL AND AMORIS, now given for the first time. By LAURENCE 
HOUSMAN. With Illustrations by PauL Wooprorre. Crown 8vo. 5s. net, 





New G/- Novels. 
MOTH AND RUST. By Mary Cnot- 


MONDELEY, Author of ‘Red Pottage.” 


Berea ss A fine story, admirably told.”"— Word. 

“ Admirable alike as a story and as a presentation of human character...., we must 
not give away too many of the details of a story which, besides being well put 
together, is exceptionally well written.’ —Glode. 


TALES FROM A FAR RIDING. 


OLIVER ONIONS, Author cf ‘‘ The Compleat Bachelor.” 


LESLIE FARQUHAR. 


By RosaLine 
MASSON, Author of ‘‘ In Our Town.” 





New 2/6 Net Novels. 
THE INN OF THE SILVER MOON. 


By HERMAN K. VIELE. 


THE DREAM AND THE MAN. 


By Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS (G. M. Robins). 


A BOOK OF BRITISH SONG. 


For Home and School. Edited by CECIL J. SHARP, Principal of the 
Hampstead Conservatoire. With Piano'orte Score and Words Large 4to. 
7s. 6d. net. Also a Small Crown 8vo. Edition, with Words and Airs only, 2s. 
cloth ; 1s. 6d. paper. 

““We have nothing but praise for ‘A Book of British Song. 2.0... The songs are 
exceedingly well chosen, and represent the choicest of our great store of traditional 
ballads...... In the music of school and home nothmg better than this wholesome and 
handy collection of national songs could be desired, and we cordially wish it 
success.’ —Vorkshire Post. 


NEW ISSUE, WITH PORTRAIT OF LORD DUFFERIN. 


GREEK COINS AND _ THEIR 


PARENT CITIES. By JOHN WARD, F.S.A., Author of ‘‘ Pyramids and 
Progress,” “The Sacred Beetle,” &c. Being a Description of the Author's 
Collection of Greek Coins, with Autotype Illustrations of upwards of S00 Pieces 
from the Author’s Collection, accompanied by a Catalogue by G. F. Hirt, 
M.A., of the British Museum. The volume also contains a Topographical and 
Historical Account of the Countries which produced the Coins, with upwards of 
500 Illustrations, 4 Maps, and many Portraits. Dedicated to the (late) Marquis 
of Dufferin and Ava. Crown 4to. gilt, 25s. net. 


“ This is a work of criginal design and of singular fascination......, The illustrations 


of the coins are so admirably rendered that they show the minute workmanship 
almost as well as it can be seen on the pieces themselves.”—Morning Post. 


SELECT PASSAGES FROM THE 


THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS OF BENJAMIN JOWETT. Edited by 
LEWIS CAMPPELL, M.4., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Balliol College, 
Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews. With a Portrait. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d. net. 


SELECT PASSAGES FROM BEN- 


JAMIN JOWETT’S INILRODUCTION TO THE TRANSLATION OF 
PLATO. Edited by LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D. Witha Portrait, 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Ready next week. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S PUBLICATIONS, 


STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM OF 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Revised and in great part Rewritten, with New Illustrations and Maps. 
12 Volumes. Large Crown $vo. cloth, 15s. each (sold separately), 


COMPLETION OF THE SERIES. 


NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 


EUROPE: 


Vol. 1l.—The British Isles, Scandinavia, 
Denmark, &c. 
By GEO. G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Se. 
With 16 Maps and 86 Illustrations. 
EUROPE.—Vol. I. The Countries of the Mainland (excluding 
the North-West). By EO. G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. 
NORTH AMERICA. Vol. I. Canada and Newfoundland. By 
SAMUEL EDWARD DAWSON, Litt.D. (Laval), F.R.S.C, 
NORTH AMERICA.—Vol. Il. The United States. 
GANNETTH, Chief Geographer of the U.S. Geological Survey. 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA.—Vol. I. South America. By 
A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. Edited by Sir Clements R. Marxkuam, F.R.S. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA.—Vol. Il. Central America 
and West Indies. By 4. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. Edited by Sir 
Ciements R. Marxuam, F.R.S. 

AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. I. Australasia and New Zealand. By 
AL* RED RUSSEL WALLACE, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 

AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. Il. Malaysia and the Pacific Archi- 
pelagoes. By F H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.D., Author of “ The 
Cruise of the Zarchesa.” 

AFRICA.—Vol. 1. North Africa. 
of ‘‘ Asia” in the same Series. 

AFRICA.—Vol. II. South Africa. 
of ‘‘ North Africa”’ in the same Series. 


ASIA.—Vol. I. Northern and Eastern Asia, Caucasia, Rus- 
sian Turkestan, Siberia, Chinese Empire and Japan. 





By HENRY 


By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S., Author 


By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S., Author 


By A. 4. KEANE, F.R.G.S. 
ASIA.—Vol. ll. Southern and Western Asia, Afghanistan, 
India, Indo-China, Malay Peninsula, Turkey in Asia, 


Arabia and Persia. By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. 
LIilustrated Prospectus gratis on application. 


SS 


Just Published. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

MAPS: their Uses and Construction. By G. JAMES MOR- 
RISON. With numerous Explanatory Diagrams. Large post 8vo. cloth gilt. 
Price 5s. net. 

“¢ We stronyly recommend everybody who uses Maps at all to study, at any rate, 
the first two chapters of this excellent little book.”’—Augineer. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
STANFORD’S NEW MAP OF THE SOMALI COAST PROTEC- 
TORATE. With Inset Showing Surrounding Country, size 27x37 inches. 
Price, in flat sheet, 5s. ; mounted to fold in case, 8s. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


““The old Murrays...... still keep to the front as accurate and trustworthy 
companions as well as comely and charming books.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

The following HANDBOOKS contain very numerous Maps and Plans. The 
INDEX AND DIRECTORY in all later Editions ensures to purchasers the 
latest information as to Hotels, Conveyances, &c. 


FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


ROME AND THE CAMPAGNA. With Introductory Articles on Roman 
History, Architecture, Sculpture, Painting. 94 Maps and Plans. tos. 

NORTH ITALY: Turin, Milan, Pavia, Cremona, the Italian Lakes, Bergamo, 
Brescia, Verona, Mantua, Vicenza, Padua, Venice, Ferrara, Bologna, Ravenna, 
Rimini, Modena, Parma, Piacenza, Genoa, and the Riviera. 34 Maps and 
Plans. tos. 

CENTRAL ITALY: Florence, Tuscany, Umbria, the Marshes, &c. 
and Plans. gs. 

SOUTH ITALY, Part I. : Naples, Pompeii, Sorrento, Capri, Amalfi, Pastum, 
Taranto, Bari, Brindisi, &c. to Maps and Plans. 6s, 





24 Maps 


SOUTH ITALY, Part Il.: Sicily: Palermo, Syracuse, &c. 9 Maps and 
Plans. 6s. 
SPAIN. 62 Mapsand Plans. 2 vols. 20s, 


FRANCE, Part Il. : Artois, Champagne and the Vosges, Burgundy, the Morvan, 
the Rhéne, Marseilles, Franche-Comié ; the Jura, Dauphiné, the French Alps, 
Provence and Nice. 23 Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d. 

PARIS: The City and its Environs. 15 Maps and Plans. 33s. 6d. 

SOUTH GERMANY AND AUSTRIA, Part I.: Wiirttemberg, Bavaria, 
Austria, Bohemia, and the Danube from Ulm to the Black Sea. 34 Maps and 
Plans. 7s. 6d. 

SOUTH GERMANY AND AUSTRIA, Part Il.: 
Styria, the Eastern Alps, &c. 7 Maps and Plans. 6s. 

GREECE: The Ionian Islands, the Islands of the Xgean Sea, Albania, Thessaly 
and Macedonia. 38 Mapsand Plans. 20s. 

ALGERIA AND TUNIS: Algiers, Constantine, Oran, Tlem¢gen, Bougie, 
Tebessa, Biskra, Tunis, Carthage, &c. 16 Maps and Plans. tos. 6d. 

EGYPT: The Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, the Pyramids, Thebes, the First and 
Second Cataracts to Khartim, the Suez Canal, the Peninsula of Sinai, the 
Oases, the Fayyiim, &c. 43 Mapsand Plans, tss. 

HOLY LAND: Palestine, Syria, Moab, &c. 29 Mapsand Plans, 18s. 

CONSTANTINOPLE: Brusa and the Troad. 12 Mapsand Plans. 7s. 6d. 

ASIA MINOR: Transcaucasia, Persia, &c. 23 Maps. 18s. 

HAN DBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK: Practical Colloquial Conversations for 
Travellers, in English, Fr. nch, German and Italian, in Parallel Columns. On 
thin paper, small foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Aud others. The complete.list of Murray's Foreign and English Handbooks 
will be sent on application. 
Edward Stanford's Jubilee Catalogue of Maps, Atlases and Books 
will be sent gratis on application. 


Lonpon: EDWARD STANFORD, 


Geographer to His Majesty the King. 
12, 13, and 14 Long Acre, W.C, 


The Tyrol, Salzburg, 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Contznued, 


VERSE. 


The Adamantine Island (T. Bruce Dilks). Nutt. 

Lazarus at the Gate. Glasgow: Alex. Anderson. 

The Mother’s Book of Song (With Illustrations by Charles Robinson). 
Wells Gardner. 35. net. 

Written in Florence: The Last Verses of Hugh McCulloch. Dent. 
5s. net. 

The Raghuvanga : The Story of Raghu’s Line (By Kalidasa. 
lated by P. De Lacy Johnstone). Dent. -6s. net. 

A Selection from the Poetical Works of John Skelton (W. H. 
Williams). Isbister. 35. 6d. net. 

The Ness King: Ballads, Runes and Reveries (C. J. Whitby). 
Unicorn Press. 55. net. 


Is. net. 


"raha! 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Cynic’s Calendar of Revised Wisdom for 1903 (O. Herford, Ethel W. 
Mumford and. Addison Mizner). San Francisco: Elder and 
Shepherd. 75c. 

Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage and Knightage, 1903. 
31s. 6d. net. 

Democracy and the Organisation of Political Parties (M. Ostrogorski: 


Dean and Son. 


Translated from the French by Frederick Clarke. 2 vols.). 
Macmillan. 25s. net. 

From the Abyss of its Inhabitants (By One of Them). Brimley 
Johnson. Is. net. 


Glimpses of Tennyson and of Some of his Relations and Friends 
(Agnes Grace Weld). Williams and Norgate. 4s. 6d. net. 
Hamlet, A, in Old Hampshire (Anna Lea Merritt). Kegan Paul. 6s. 
Imperial Yeomanry Hospitals, The, in South Africa, 1900-1902 

(Edited by Countess Howe. 3 vols.). Humphreys. 
Trish Land Problem, The (D. S. A. Cosby). Brimley Johnson. 
Italy and the Italians (Edward Hutton) Blackwood. 6s, 
Knowledge Diary and Scientific Handbook 1903. ‘‘ Knowledge ” 
Office. 35. net. 

Local Taxation in England, An Essay on the Reform of (J. Row-Fogo), 
Macmillan. 6s. net. 
Modern Warfare (‘* Ubique”’). 
New South Wales: Vital Statistics for 1901 and Previous Years 

(T. A. Coghlan). Published by Authority of the Government of 
the State of New South Wales. 
New Zealand Official Year-Book, The, 1902. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
Phil May’s Illustrated Winter Annual (1902-1903. Edited by Harry 


Nelson. 6s. 


Thompson). Thacker. 1s. 

Station Studies: Being the Jottings of an African Official (Lionel 
Portman). Longmans. 5s. net. 

Story of Oratorio, The (Annie W, Patterson). Walter Scott. 35. 6d. 
net. 


Voice from an Asylum, A: being Treatises on the Jewish Social and 
Philosophical Questions (Isaac Jacob Mauerberger. Vol. I.), 
John Hodges. : 

Whitaker’s Peerage : Whitaker’s Almanack. 25. 6d. net each. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER 1902: — The Christmas 
Bookseller, 1s. ; The Christmas Bookbuyer, Is, ; Travel, Baas 
The Geographical Journal, 2s. 








NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
Le Sud. arse 
Ongevicarmenre Gobo eee eae Ae MS ECD 
Half Year... eon O LS Am Lasts oe OnL Sams 
Quarter Year asc we 7 eT blew ce Ol 7a; 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
formed immediately. 





The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 
abroad :— 


PARIS se eeseeereeeeeeeees- Lhe Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 

1) tteeeeeeeeeeeeeneeee Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
+ +eeeLe Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 

ty #0 ee eeeveseeceseeeee Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 

$y) ce eereeesecececcoeee Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 
BRUSSELS o0+e++++e00+++6+Messrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 
BERLIN cceoeeseeeeeeeeess We H. Kiihl, Jagerstrasse 73. 
VIENNA co ceeeseseeeeeeees Messrs. Gerold & Co., 8 onesie 
Bupa-PESTH ............A. Lappert. e 
ROME... sseeeeveseeeeseees Messrs; Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
MaprIpD + eeeeeeee Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 
CONSTANTINOPLE ........Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
HOMBURG ..+..-+++-+.+.«-Schick’s Library. 
CAIRO+ +++ sceeceeeeeeeesee he Anglo-American Bockselling Depét. 
New YORK ...+++-+«+++-. The International News Company, 83 & 85 Duane St. 
Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.)..Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 
Toronto, CANADA ......The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 

” eeee+s lhe Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 

MonTREAL, Canava ....The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James’s Stree 


$9 OOP eOET Eee eee 
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SMITH, ELDER & 60.'S NEW BOOKS | CHARMING XMAS BOOKS. 


MR. SIDNEY LEE’S LIFE OF H.M. QUEEN VICTORIA. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With Portraits, Map, and a Facsimile Letter. 
Large crown 8vo, ros, 6d. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: 


a Biography. 
By SIDNEY LEE, 
EDITOR OF THE “DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


Unanimous Praise from the Press. 


Times.—‘‘ Briefly we may say that Mr. Lee’s book is an admirable summary 
and survey of the Queen’s long career; that it shows a thorough study of all the 
available printed sources, and of some that are as yet unpublished ; that it is 
impartial, intelligent, and frankly expressed. We may add that it gives the reader 
no reason to disavow the feelings of reverent admiratiou which were stirred into 
such activity by the Queen’s death.” 

Daily Chronicle. -“‘ The first, the best, and, indeed, in’ some sense, the only real 
‘ It is at once full and 
concise, frank and sympathetic. It deals with an immense and diverse mass of 
facts, but it succeeds in giving a certain unity to the whole by treating everything 
in relation to the person or the character of the Queen.” . 

Manchester Guardian — When due allowance is made for thé difficulties that 
confront a contemporary biographer Mr. Lee must be said to have accomplished his 
task with great skill and tact.” a Ai 


World.—“ Mr. Sidney Lee has produced a work of permanent historical value, 
and by far the most adequate record and the most weighty appreciation of the career 
of the late Sovereign which has been forthcomi \g since her death.” ; 

Scotsnian.— The volume generally is one of supreme value, and is extremely 
readablethroughout. It isadmirably arranged and put together with all the com- 


pactness and skill that might be expected at the hands of one so experienced in the | 


art of biography production.” 


Yorkshire Post.—‘‘ It is certainly a model compilation of facts, the style is tem- 
perate, judicious, and clear, and what will strike the reader at once is the amount of 
research undertaken by the author.” , 


NEW WORK BY W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 
READY TO-DAY.—With 11 Portraits and a Facsimile Letter, crown Svo. 6s, 


NELSON AND HIS CAPTAINS: 


Sketches of Famous Seamen. 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 


AUTHOR OF “DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE,” 
“FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG,” “ THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY,” 
HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE,” &c. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. CANON OVERTON, D.D. 


NOW READY.—With a Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


‘THE NONJURORS:: Their Lives, Principles, and 


Writings. By J. H. OVERTON, D.D., Rector of Gumley, and Canon of 
Lincoln ; Author of ‘‘ The Church in England,” “ The Anglican Revival,” &c. 


WELLINGTON’S LIEUTENANTS. By ALEx- 
ANDER INNES SHAND, Author of ‘ The Life of General Sir Edward 
Hamley,” ‘* General John Jacob of Jacobabad,” ‘‘ The War in the Peninsula,” 
&c. With 8 Portraits anda Map. Large crown 8vo. 7s. éd. 

Army and Navy Gazette.—‘‘ A volume of real note and much value....., An excel- 
lent book of military biography.” 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S NOTE-BOOKS. 
‘By the Hon. Mrs. WODEHOUSE. Witha Portrait. Small crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Academy.—‘‘ The little volume is full of personal interest.” 


THE STORY OF THE BOLD PECOPIN. 


A Legend of the Rhine. By VICTOR HUGO. Done into English by 
ELEANOR and AUGUSTINE BiRRELL. With 8 Illustrations by H. R. Mituar, 
Feap. 4to. 7s. 6d. 
Scotsman.—‘' A Christmas book which will have a welcome not only from refined 
and romantic children, but from everyone who loves good literature.” 


COLLOQUIES OF COMMON PEOPLE. 


By JAMES ANSTIE, K.C. Large post 8vo. tos. 6d. [On December 16. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE WORK OF SIR JAMES 


CHANCE, Bart. By J. F. CHANCE. With 2 Portraits, 8vo. 5s. net. 


[Ox December 15. 
A WEEK IN A FRENCH COUNTRY 


HOUSE By ADELAIDE SARTORIS. With 2 Illustrations by Lorp 
LEIGHTON, P.R.:., and a Portrait of the Author. With a Preface by Mrs. 
RicHMonD RitcHieE. New Edition. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
| Daily Mail.—‘“ A subdued humour and a quiet gaiety glimmer upon every 
page...... Mrs. Ritchie’s preface is as charming as the book itself.” 


THE NOISY YEARS. By Mrs. PERcy 
DEARMER, Anthor of ‘‘ Roundabout Rhymes,” &c. With Illustrations by 
Eva Roos. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Daily Chronicle.—“ A very charming. study of two children called Robin and 

Toby, which we are sure all grown-ups who can still enter into the wonderful mind 

of a child will thoroughly enjoy.” 


SONGS OF AN ENGLISH ESAU. By 
CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, Author of ‘‘ One of the Broken Brigade,” 
“The Chicamon Stone,” &c. Feap.8vo. 5s. 

Times.—* These are bracing songs, full of the Imperial spirit, of healthy senti- 

ment and fresh air, and not without a true sense of poetic style.” 


A LONDONER’S LOG-BOOK. Reprinted from 
the Cornhill Magazine.~ By the Author of ‘Collections and Recollections,” 
&c. Small post 8vo. 5s. ory ; ‘ 

Manchester Guardian.—“ It is a long time since we read a volume so con- 
tinuously amusing.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


’ 
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Pictures in the 
Wallace Collection. 


By FREDERICK MILLER. , 
With 20 Reproductions by the Autotype Company, demy 4to. tos. 6d. net. 
EDITION DE LUXE on Hand-made Paper. Copies No. 1-100, 21s. net. 
Only a few copies left. 


“¢ The re productions are excellently done...... Prettily bound, well printed on paper 
ofa wide margin.’ —G/oée. 





THE STANDARD BOOK ON CONJURING. 
The Modern Conjurer 


and Drawing-room Entertainer, 


By C. LANG NEIL. 
With an Introduction by Professor CHARLES BERTRAM. 


With over 500 Illustrations from Photographs of Actual Tricks, demy 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 


Mr. MASKELYNE, of the Egyptian Hall, writes:—“I have read ‘The 
Modern Conjurer’ with much pleasure. It is full of good things up to 
date. It is invaluable as an Instruction Book.” 





Our Antediluvian Ancestors. 


By F. OPPER, the Great American Caricaturist. 


With so Illustrations, demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


‘<The drawings are perfect in wit and humour.”—Sritish Weekly, 
‘© Will afford many a hearty laugh.“ —LZcho. 





A New Volume of the Wallypug Series. 


in Search of the 
Waliypug. 


By G. E. FARROW. 
With Illustrations by ALAN WRIGHT. 





Cloth gilt, gilt edges. 
Price 5s. 


Complete List of Sertes post free 
on application, 





An unpleasant-looking head 
emerged. 


(Reduced Illustration.) 


THE ROMANCE OF MODERN INVENTION. By 


ARCHIBA!.D WILLIAMS. With 25 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 
Price ss. This volume deals in a popular way with all the latest inventions, 
such as air-ships, mono-rail, liquid air, wireless telegraphy, &c. &c. 





‘© A treasure-house of useful information.”’—Church Times. 
“‘ Engrossing.”— World. 


BOYS’ BOOK OF BATTLES. By Herserr 


CADETT. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
“Intensely interesting and vivid descriptions.”—Vorkshive Observer. 


THE STORY OF A SCOUT: a Tale of the 


Peninsular War. By JOHN FINNEMORE. With Illustrations, Crown 
8vo. gilt edges, 5s, 

“* Of excellent calibre and well illustrated."—S¢t. James's Gazette, 

“ Thrilling.”"—Newcastle Leader. 


KIDS OF MANY COLOURS. 
DOYLAN and I. MORGAN. Printed in Colours. 


© A feast of colour and of fun.” —Zast Anglian Tinzes. 
** 4 sumptuous book.”—Daily News. 


WOOINGS AND WEDDINGS IN MANY CLIMES. 


By Mrs. L. J. MILN. Profusely Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Cheap Edition, 
6s. net. 


‘“* A charming gift-book.”—Daily Mews. 


DAVID HARUM. 


Edition. With 9 Full-Page and many other Illustrations. 
gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


“* Delightful.” —Zcho. 


B Va, Coogee 


Small 4to. cloth, 6s. 


Illustrated » Presentation 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 





London : 
C. ARTHUR PEARSON, LIMITED, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


Easily maintains its lead over all rivals, whether in England or America, for four 
primary reasons :— 


1. For the uniform excellence of its literary matter. 
2. For the unequalled beauty of its illustrations. 

3. For its sumptuous paper and clear type; and 

4, For the perfection of its printing. 


THE PROGRAMME FOR 1903. 


The opening of the Vew Year will mark important changes in the conduct of the 
Pall Mali Magazine. Amongst the features ofthe JANUARY NUMBER will be 
found the first of a notable series of interesting and authoritative papers by 
Fiel1 Marshal VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P., entitled ““THE YOUNG 
NAPO! EON ”: the genesis of a great career. The series will be profusely illus- 
trated with the very finest reproductions of prints, which have been procured with 
great trouble and expense. 

The Pall Mali Magazine will not fail to devote a portion of its space each month 
to coma: ercial Subjects. One of the earliest papers will deal with Mr. PIERPONT 
MORGAN, ‘‘a personal study” of the famous financier, with some hi herto un- 
published details of his financial uncertakings. BRITISH RAILWAYS and 
SHIPBUILDING will also be dealt with in early numbers by the most competent 
writers of the day. 


Arrangements have been made with Mr. E, W. HORNUNG, the well-known 
author of that graphic series of stories ‘‘ The Amateur Cracksman,” for a serial 
story. There will be numerous short stories by noted writers. 


Another series of articles of great interest to literary students will be contributed 
by Sir F.C. BURNAND, the Editor of Pusch, who will deal with some of the 
predecessors and some of the contemporaries of Punch. 


Mr. W. E. HENLEY will contribute a critical essay on ‘‘ WoRDSWoRTH ” to 
the February number of the Magazine. An item of great interest will be the 
““REMINISCENCES OF ZoLa,” by E. A. VIZETELLY, illustrated by photographs 
taken by M. Zola when in concealment in England. 


A special series entitled ‘“‘ Master Workers,” by Mr. Harotp Bescsig, will 
deal, in a number of vivid and personal character "sketches, with some of the most 
famous men of the day. 


Bright and popular sketches, interesting to Society, will appear from time to time. 
The first 0. these will be a paper by Mrs. G. Cornwattis-WEsT (Lady RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL), which will deal with the Invasion of Europe by the American girl, 
and particularly with its influences in Great Britain. 

Among the artists who wiil contribute during 1903 the following may be noted: 
Maurice Greiffenhagen, S. H. Sime, E J. Sullivan, A. J. Balliol Salmon, Hedley 


Fitton, Edgar Wilson, Abbey Altson, John da Costa, Arthur Garratt, A. Standish 
Hartrick, G. Grenville Manton, &c., ’&e., &e. 





Orders for regular delivery should now be placed with your bookseller. 


JANUARY No. READY on DEC. 18. 
Price One Shilling. 


18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 








GINN & COMPANY, 


9 ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


SCHOOL OF THE WOODS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. By the Author of 


BEASTS OF THE FIELD 4x» FOWLS OF THE AIR. 


Each 7s. 6d. 
Descriptions of Animal Life by WM. J. LONG. 
Lavishly Illustrated by Cuas. CopELAND. 





Extracts from Reviews of ‘‘ School of the Woods ” just received :— 


“No reservation is necessary in the praise bestowed upon this delightful work. 
seas Would that the incidents of most novels were half as engrossing.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
“The author views the forest people as creatures rational with a human form of 
reason ; and this discernment, followed up as it is with sincerity and sanity, makes 
the book one of unusual charm.”—S¢. Fantes's Gazette. 





Send for List of Gift and Prize Books. 





GINN & CO., 9 St. Martin’s Street, W.C. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION 


The only paper which contains a précis 
of the world’s press. 





Special Article this week : 


THE INVENTION OF CHRISTMAS. 


Price 2d. weekly. 





Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E‘C. 
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MESSRS, JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS 


New Books. 





In 1 volume folio, cloth extra, 42s. net. 


Also LARGE PAPER EDITION, with 26 full-page proofs on 
Japanese, £5 5s. net. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY ART. 


By D. S. MACCOLL. 
ILLUSTRATED BY 87 FULL-PAGE PLATES. 


‘This isa magnificent volume, The text is by Mr. D. S. MacColl, the most 
suggestive and i]luminating writer on art in this country.”—Acadenzy. 
““ A sumptuous volume.”— The Outlook. 


“A volume which will be treasured for its own sake by all lovers of beautiful 
books.” —Glasgow Herald. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


In x volume folio, cloth extra, 42s. net. 
Also LARGE PAPER EDITION, with 22 full-page Portraits printed on 
Japanese or in Double Tint, 45 5s. net. 


SCOTTISH HISTORY AND LIFE. 


JOSEPH ANDERSON, LL.D. 


Y 
D. HAY FLEMING, LL.D 
H. GREY GRAHAM. 


Str HERBERT MAXWELL, 
AND OTHERS. 
With 437 Illustrations, chiefly from the Scottish Historical Loan Collection, 1901. 


“Certainly one of the best productions of the year.” —Sfectator. 

““ This magnificent volume.” — 7 77es. 

“A history of the evolution and growth of the Scottish nation. Expert informa- 
tion, accuracy, and completeness are attained in a high degree.” —Scotsman. 


M.P, 


Demy 8vo. 2 volumes, 2ts. net. 


POLITICS AND RELIGION 
SCOTLAND 1550-1695. 


By WILLIAM LAW MATHIESON. 


Mr. Mathieson’s book possesses the great merit of being impartial without 
being dull ”—.S tandard. 

“Mr, Mathieson makes his first appearance as a Scottish historian, and in this 
singularly able work he steps at once into the front rank. He has produced a work 
which shows exceptional lucidity of treatment, exactness, and mastery of detail. ’ 

Scotsman. 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE AND SONS, 
Publishers to the University, 
London and New York: MACMILLAN AND CO., Ltd. 





THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


No. 401, for DECEMBER, 
With Special Supplement, and Index for 1902. 


Price 6d., per post 8d. 








Full Report of the Cambridge Conference 
on “The Training of Teachers in 
Secondary Schools.” 


THE JOURNAL or EpvucaTIoN is the recognised 
medium for the announcements of Publishers, 
Manufacturers of School Apparatus, Heads of 
Schools, and Teachers requiring Appointments. 


‘*« The first among educational papers.” —/al/ Mall Gazette. 


"a9" Advertisements for the January issue 
should reach the Office by Dec. 23. 


LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


THE EMERGENCY BOOK. 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 


THE ST. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION. 
For Instantaneous Reference : 
In all Cases of Sudden Illness, Accident, or Emergency. 


3 BROADWAY, 








There is no house, factory, or shop in the United Kingdom that can 
afford to be without a copy of the ‘*‘ Emergency Book.” 


The price of the ‘‘Emergency Book” is Three Shillings, boxed 
and delivered free. 


Publishing Offices: 83 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


13 December, 1902 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S XMAS LIST. 


Art. 
PINTORICCHIO 


(Bernardino di Betto of Perugia), 


His Life, Work, and Times. 


By CORRADO RICCI, Director of the Brera, Milan, Translated by FLORENCE 
SIMMONDs. 

With 15 Plates in Colour, 6 in Photogravure, and many other Full-page and Text 
Illustrations, 1 vo). large imperial 4to. 45 5s. net. 


WILLIAM HOGARTH. 

‘ By. AUSTIN DOBSON, 
With an Introduction on Hogarth’s Workmanship by Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
With 78 Plates, large imperial 4to. 45 5s. net. 


THE ART-LOYWER’S PORTFOLIO. 


Thirty Reproductions from Paintings by the Great Masters, executed in the finest 
form of Photogravure, limited to 500copies, £r 1s. net. 


SIR HENRY RAEBURN. 
By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. 


With an Introduction by R. A. M. STEvsNson, and a Biographical and Descriptive 
Catalogue by J. L. Caw, Curator of the National Portrait Gallery of Scotland. 
With 68 Plates, 66 in Photogravure and 2 in Lithographic facsimile, imperial 
4to. 45 5s. net, 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
f By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
With 70 Photogravures and 6 Lithographs in Colour, imperial 4to. £5 5s. net. 


RUBENS: 


His Life, his Work, and His Time. 


By EMILE MICHEL. 
Translated by EtizapetuH Les. With 40 Coloured Plates, 40 Photogravures, and 
272 Text Illustrations. In 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 42 2s. net. 


LEONARDO DA YINCI, 


Artist, Thinker, and Man of Science. 


From the French of KUGENE MUNTZ, Member of the Institute of France, &c. 
With 48 Plates and 252 Text Illustrations. In 2 vols. 42 2s. net. 


CORREGGIO: 


His Life, his Friends, and his Time. 


By CORRADO RICCI, Director of the Royal Gallery, Parma. 
Translated by FLorENcE Simmonps. With 16 Photogravure Plates, 21 Full-page 
Plates in Tint, and 190 Illustrations iu the Text, imperial 8vo, 42 2s, net. 


REMBRANDT: 


His Life, his Work, and his Time. 
By EMILE MICHEL, Member of the Institute of France. 
Translated by FLORENCE Simmonps. Edited and Prefaced by FREDERICK 
WeEpmorRE. Second Edition, enlarged, with 76 Full-page Plates, and 250 Illus- 
trations in the Text. In 1 vol. gilt top, or in 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 42 2s. net. 








Travel. 
AFFAIRS OF WEST AFRICA. 


By E. D. MOREL. With 32 Plates and Maps, x vol. 12s. net. Postage 6d. 


THROUGH THE HEART of PATAGONIA. 
By HESKELH PRICHARD, 

Author of ‘‘ Where Black Rules White Hayti.” With 20 Illustrations (some in 
Colour) from Drawiags by J. G. Mixvats, and a large number of Illustrations 
from Photographs, x vol. £1 1s. net. Postage 6d. 


TWO ON THEIR TRAVELS. 

By ETHEL CO. QUHOUN. 
Profusely Illustrated in Colour and Black and White from Original Sketches by 
the Authoress. 1 vol. 10s. net. Postage qd. 


DOWN THE ORINOCO IN A CANOE. 
By Senor PEREZ TRIANA. 

With an Introduction by R. B. CuNNINGHAME GRAHAM, and a Map. 1 vol. 6s. 

[Second Impression. 


ITALIAN JOURNEYS. 
By W. D. HOWELLS. 
With 103 Illustrations by JosErH PENNELL. Pott 4to. 10s, net. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. 
By HENRY JAMES. 
With 04 Illustrations by JosEpH PENNELL. Pott 4to. 10s, net. 


Postage 4d. 


Postage 4d. 





Books for Juweniles. 
1. FOR A CHILD WHO LOVES A DOG. 
A DOG DAY. 


28 Drawings by Ceci, ALpIN, with Text by WALTER EMANUEL. 53. 
The Werid.—‘‘ Will ravish the soul of any child. Every page must call fortha 
laugh of delight.” 


2. FOR A CHILD WHO LOVES HIS COUNTRY. 


BABES OF THE EMPIRE. 
Goloured Pictures by A. H. COLLINS. Rhymes by T. STEVENS. 55. 
The Scots7an.—‘‘ Calculated to convey to the youthful mind some idea of the 
vast extent of the British dominions.” 


3. FOR A CHILD WHO LOVES LONDON. 


YOUNG GEORGE: 
His Life. Told and Pictured in Colours. By EDITH FARMILOE. _ 3s. 6d. 
The Graphic.—‘‘ Most graphic likenesses of the London street urchin, his family, 
and his-surroundings.” re 
_ 4. FOR A CHILD WHO LOVES OTHER CHILDREN. 
THE TIGER AND THE INSECT. 
By the Author of ‘‘ He en’s Babies.” Profusely Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
The British Weekly.— ‘ The Tiger and the Insect ’ are two bewitching infants. 


They speak in a beautiful jargon and say the most engaging things just at the 
wrong moment.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
i AND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue’‘of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 


























LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
tOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 PiccapiLiy, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 
BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Supplementary List, DECEMBER (No. 331), just ready. 
MANY NEW PURCHASES. 
REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
Classics, &c. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
(i count. Just issued and sent post free on application a Catalogue of Books 
from the published prices of which the above discou t is allowed by 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Booksellers, 
Street, to much larger premises at 153 Oxford Street 
(five doors nearer to Oxford Circus, on the same side 
command will enable them to keep the Jargest stock of 
current literature in London. 
NEW BOOKS offered at a discount of 25 per Cent., except on those published 
at net prices. A covy sent post free on application. 
TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Limited, 
153 OXFORD STREET, and 68 SLOANE STREET, Lonpon. 
AN & F. DENNY have just issued a New List of 
a co pages containing the most recent and noteworthy Books of the 
A. & F. DENNY, 147 Strand, W.C., and 32 Charing Cross, S.W. 
Het and Book Company. 
LARGEST AND BEST SELECTION OF RARE SUBJECTS. 
NATIVITY PICTURES AFTER OLD MASTERS. 
22 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. Telephone—1280 CENTRAL. 
HODGSON & CO., 

LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued aid promptly offered for 
or other purposes. 

AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 


ARRANGED. 
Codes: UnicopE and ABC. 
BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents, 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, and List of French Novels, 
HEAP BOOKS at 3d. to od. in the Shilling Dis- 
GILBERT & FIELD, 67 MoorcaTe StreET, Lonpon, E.C. 
announce that they have removed from 143 Oxford 
of the street), and the greatly increased space at their 
UST PUBLISHED, a CATALOGUE of the BEST 
Orders for Books received by the morning post are executed the same day. 
BooKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Season, including Books for Children and for Presents. Post free on application to 
J 
ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S CHROMOS. 
Lists Free. Telegrams—‘* HigRARCHY, LONDON, ’ 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate 
Established 1809. 





THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF T. MACKENZIE, Esoa., J.P., of 
Dailvaine House, Carron, N.B. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, December 15, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock pre- 
cisely, the valuable LIBRARY of T. Mackenzie, Esq., J P., of Dailvaine House, 
Carron, N.B., comprising valuable illustrated works, Scottish Family Histories, 
and Manuscripts relating to Scotland, Manuscript Poems by Robert Burns, 
Shakespeare’s Works, Second and fourth Folios, Contemporary Literature, Sport- 
ing Books, Works on Architecture, Heraldry, Genealogy, Antiquities, Fine Books 
of Prints, Kelmscott Press Publications, including the Chaucer, &c. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had, 





THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE MISS G. S HURT AND A VERY 
INTERESTING COLLECTION OF RELICS, DRAWINGS, AND 
AUTUGRAPH LETTERS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on SATURDAY, December 20, at 1 o'clock ,recisely, the 

LIBRARY of the lare Miss Georgina S. Hurt, comprising an exte sive series of 

children s books, including a fine copy of Beauty and the Beast, by Charles Lamb, 

in the original paper case ; also interesting relics, drawings, and autograph letters 
of W. M. Thackeray, all of which were the property o1 the late Miss Kate Perry 
and her sister, Mrs. Elliot (; ée Jane. Perry), tne intimate friends of Thackeray. At 
their death they passed into the possession of the present owner. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF 
SHORTHAND and JOURNALISM 
For the preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as 


PRIVATE SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND WRITERS-& JOURNALISTS, 
5 -Principal, Ottver McEwan. i : 
“The'ereatest living authority on shorthand.”—Zloyd’s News, 
Address: 22 OXENUVON STRHKET, PANTUN SCREET, HAYMARKET. 


EECHMONT, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—The Rev. 
C. D. L. BODE has just removed his PREPARATORY SCHOOL from 
Yarlet Hall, near Stafford, to Beechmont, near Sevenoaks. Prospectus on 


application, 
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FIELD LANE 
Refuges and Ragged Schools, &c. 


VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C. 





Christmas Relief and Dinners. 


The Committee of this Institution make an Urgent 
Appeal to enable themto provide 800 Dinners 
for the Homeless Poor on Christmas Day, and 
also to send Family Christmas Parcels (for about 
3,500 persons) to Distressed Homes in the neigh- 
bourhood, to,Kéep the Refuges Open,. and. for the 
other work of the Institution. 


Funds are Urgently Needed. 





BANKERS : 
BARCLAY & CO., Ltd., 54 Lombard: Stiest, J E.C. 


SECRETARY : 
PEREGRINE PLATT, The _ Institution, 
Street, Cletisn well Road, sic. 


Mré Vine 








ROBINSON COLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


JOHANNESBURG, TRANSVAAL. 


From the Directors’ Monthly Report for October, 1902. 
GOLD RECOVERED. 














Bullion. Fine Gold. 

From Total. Per ton Total. Per ton 
- Milled. Milled. 
DAS Dwts. Ozs. Dwts. 
Mill Wa +s -7,T40°29 9°964 6,251°365 8°724 
Tailings ee . es  3,978°52 5°552 3,392°070 4°733 
Own Concentrates . 1;193°69 1°665 1,172°392 1°636 

Slimes 40 aia oe — — —_— = 

Total from own Ore a. s 10,815°827 * 
Purchased Concentrates .. 2,288'55 17-181 2,258° 101 ioe? 
14,601" 05 13,073°928 

















EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


110 Stamps Crushed 14,332 tons. 


EXPENDITURE. Cost per ton 
































Milled. 
Le OSH de) AMS: ic 
Mining Account (includihg Maintenance) As +07 .941), (5 ee lO The i982 
Milling Account (including Maintenance) oye ws) 2; 204, ZONA Oo 3 2°59 
Vanning Account (including Maintenance) x : 179 6 oO Oo 0 3°002 
Cyaniding and_ Chlorination Accounts (including 
Maintenance) ~ . Sis ‘Ke Fr 2,157 9 7 © 13) mO-120 
General Maintenance A ecause in is ch 22738. § © ©..0°384 
General Charges Ae 36 56 au 1,26 6 1 Oo I g'12t 
Gold Realisation Account .. 540 0 O ° 0 9'043 
14,400 15 7 TPO 340252 
Development .. es A x +s 1,957 18 7 o 2 8°787 
Machinery, Plant and Buildings oA ae fs ae 223 6 6 © 0 3°740 
16,588 o 8 I 1°77 

Profit on Working .. ae ou ae T2988 ae 4 Boat 
446,192 13 4 43 4 5530 
REVENUE Value per ton 

‘ rp ; Milled. 

Gold Accounts— L FSH Pan Ss 
From Mill + : oy 50 26,554 I 9 r 17 0°668 
ta allies vac 3 14,408 11 g i 10 1202 
», Own Concentrates 4,979 19 10 o 6 11°394 

















45,942 13 4 3 4 17344 
Sundry Revenue— 
Rents, estimate of Interest on Cash on hand and 
Profits on Purchased Concentrates,. es oe 250.0, © 0, 0, 47186 
. £48,102 134 43 4 5°530 











The value of the Gold produced is shown at £4" 247727 per oz. Fine Gold, and 
the.cost of realisation appears under the heading of ‘‘ Expenditure. 


No provision has been made in the above Account for the payment of the 1o per 
cent. Gold Tax, 
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BONANZA, LIMITED. 
From the Manager’s Report for October, 1902. . 


Total Yield in fine gold from all sources - an 
Total Yield ‘in-fine gold from all sources per ton milled .. oe 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
On 4 basis of 8,062 Tons Milled. 


7,267°065 0zs. 
18'027 dwts. 





























Cost. Cost per Ton. 
5 Sees by Ss) de 

To Mining . ve ee AG as 5s) 5, 2040aeny, © 12 107923 , 
Crushing aad Saiting 45 ae > ee ATpT4O ete TO O 2 10°208 | 
Milling .. eae 55 ein A sem; 532 91 OsnO °o 3 9616 
Cyaniding Sands ~ ene aa oo I,l22. 70") O 2 OTZ4 
» Slimes es we Ary oe 471 6 8 0 I 2/og2 3 

Sundry Head Office Expenses” a8 ee 3h | eek ogee 0 0 6'589 
5 r 9,700 I2 IT ZT 4 o'78r. 
Development Redemption “.. *6 os 2s 806 4 0 © 2 0'000— 
Mae! ; 10,506 16 15 rt 6.0781 , 
* we Profit 7° tee ae an ++ 20,003 14 II 2 9 77497; 
£30,510 II 10 &3 3 15 _8'278'| 








Value. Value per Ton. ! 


By GOLD ACCOUNT: 








Mill Gold... . . or sie a ie ar 18,545 4 5 2 6 0'078 

veges Gold ze Si eclemists 40066 Teo faery 8 6°496 
oe ee 30,050, 52. 3 14 6574, 

tect Account" 4. oe S08 * 8; os 460:6,8 ©G © Zy0¢ 











£30, 510 Ir 0 0 £3 15 8'278 


, CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
Expenditure tnde# this head for the month amounts to £2,590 16s. od. 


RAND’ MINES, Limited. 


THIRD DRAWING. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the following 5 per Cent. Deben- 

tures were this day drawn for payment at £103 per Cent. on or after’ 
January 1, 1903, from which day interest thereon will cease : 


Debentures of £50. 





4689-4704 4715 4732 4735 4742 4743 4747 4755 4769 
4770° 4772. «4773. «°4779~«Ss «4785S «4786 4792 47904 «= 4807 4839 
4873 4877 4882 4887 4888 4891 4807 ©4904 4916 4947 
4956 4901 4966 4970 4972 4995 5009 503t 5036 5038 
5079 5080 5082 5092 5102 5104 511r 5116 5120 5132 
5r4r 5148. 95754 5170 5172 5177 5183 5184 5188 5198! 
5203, 5204 + 5200 5209 5234 5238 5239 5246 5258 5262 | 
5277. 5207... 5307 5328 5343 5353 5357 5303 5371 5383 
53907. 5425. «54325444. 5447 0545005453. «5460 5470 5474, 
5478" 8501 S514 ) (5515 5518 5525 9 5527" 55824) 5548 o5bb4 
5556 5560 556r 5562 5568 5576 5592 5593 5000 5608 
5613 5615 ~s016  s6r7, 5043 5061 5671 5676) 5704 5705 
5713-5722. 4 5727 95728 | 57ST be 573405 15740 weub705 ae 5700NNs S705 
5786 5906 + 5816 -\- 5812 5813 5815 5821 5825 5828 5834 ° 
584r 5856 5880 ° 5904 5909 5913 5926 5927 5935 5950 
5955. 5063 5067 5969 4976 5977 5993, 6001 6012 6016 
6021 6025. -*. 6030 6042 6051 6068 6094 , 6098 6107 6120 
6127 6130 6133 6195 6212 6218 -6223 6229 6251 6253 
6254 6263 
Debentures of £100. 
I149 T1538 1160 1166 I20r 1205 1217 1225" 1230 1273 
1274 © +1283. +1303 1305. 1320 1334 1355 1373 1382 1404 ; 
I4I2 1439 1447 1458 1466 1467 1472 1484 1495 1497 ; 
I510 T513 1538 1546 1583 1615 1658 1664 1669 I7LT 
1726 1728 1739 1744 1762 1764 1783 1797 1804 1846 
1850 1865 1873 1880 1881 1882 1902 1904 1916 1925 ' 
1937 1943 1948 1949 1955 1966 1972 1973 1974.1: 1985 | 
1997 2031 2037 2057 2071 2007 2118 2129 2132 2135 
2150 2213 2230 2233 2235 2238 2246 2262 2278 2279 
2286 2288 2293 2304 2315 2339 2344 2304 2413 2414 
2416 2440 2446 2462 2464 2474" 2483 2404 2500 2501 | 
2508 2514 2516 2524 2540 2544 2555 2563 2565 2570 | 
2585 2603 2610 2622 2629 2032 | 2641 2644 2648 2661 | 
2674 2682 2702 271t + 2727 2737 2762 2770 2819 2842 ' 
2857 2858 2863 2864 2869 2872 2892 . 2990 2007 2940 
2953 2954 2963 2965 20987 3026 3028 3033 3065% 3067 
3076 = 3083.-—'— is BT §=—s 3003. 3005s B87. 3140) 317z_ = 3186) 3190 | 
3201 3208 3219 3220 3222 3223 3230 3249 3258 *3266 | 
3279-3282 = 3286) 3287 «= 3288 = 3291 «= 3203S 3207 ~~ «~3359- 3304 ° 
3308 3369 3372 3378 3418 3432 - 3470 3493 3497-, 3527 
3532 3534 3544 3560 3561. 3577 3602 3613 3617 3654 
3660 3670 3688 3705 3733 3735 3753 3759 3772 ~- 3800 
3806 3809 3814 3820 3821 3822 3827 3832 3838 + ¢ 3846 
3847 3850 3804 3897 3900 3915 3916 3932 3939 3947 
3049 3969 3077 3985 3989 4030 4o4t 4084 4105 4132 
4176 4101 4203 4205 4209 4218 4219 4222 4245 4249 
4256 4258 4260 4275 4278 4280 4314 4330 4337 4344 
430r 4303 4366 4368 4390 4392 4304 4402 4408 4426 
4429 64450 «= 4468 447g 448000 4g8t 44824505) 4513, 4515 
4519 4531 4533 4559 4567 4579 4605 | 4633 4638 4657 
4682 4083 
Debentures of £500. 
16 27 62 75 79 83 86 104 117 130 
132 133 I4I 157 190 202 214 226 242 255 


262 29r ... 205 321 327 333 343 363 364 398 
41B )  42t 424... 434 . 438 473 478 529 537 539 
553 563 569 592 610 628 629 639 652 657} 
659 661. 674 684 686 696 700 7OL 713 734 
772 782 798 799. 815 828 829 843 846 855 





865 884 _ go3 922 925 962 974 1004 1006 IoIr 
IO4I 1044 1045 1060 1063 1082 II0o 1106 
_ RECAPITULATION. 
182 Debentures of £50 each, £9, Ha with Premium £9,373- 
302 PY £100 55 0, 200 28 31,106 
88 os £500 =a, 44, 000 aa 45,320 
572 £83. 300 £85,799 | 


The above Debentures must be left. four-clear days for examination, and may 
be presented at the London Office any day ae” excepted), after Friday, 26th 
December, 1902, between the hours of 11 and 2. 

Listing forms may be had on application. 

London Office : 120 Bishopsgate Street ata B.C; 
By order, 
A. MOIR, London Secretary. 

Present at Drawing : 


ALEX. RIDGWAY (of the firm of Joun Venn & Sons), 
Notary Public, 
75, 76 and 77 Cornhill, E.C. 
London, December 3rd, 1902. 
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ae OR ETE eWEEK. 


Christmas does not find the British Empire absolutely 
at peace, but at worst it finds it in a state of qualified 
war, whereas last Christmas found us in a state of-war 
emphatically unqualified. The Venezuelan affair is | 
really not more than the simulacrum of war—all 
declarations of belligerency notwithstanding—it is 
never likely to come to hard blows. And the Mullah 
Abdullah’s madness is covered by Lord Salisbury’s 


perennial and most beautiful phrase—it is the 
surf where the wave of civilisation breaks on 
the confines of barbarism. On the whole, then, | 

In | 


we may take our Christmas gladly this year. 
merriment, however, we might find a place, a corner, 
for the spectre we can scare only by facing, the pro- 
spect of distress among the poorer people this winter. 
There is only too much reason for expecting it. Even 
this unwelcome thought may have a good effect in 
chastening the “‘jovialism ” which our tradesmen have 
stimulated to a degree that sometimes makes Christmas 
seem like the feast of Silenus rather than the feast of 


Christ. 


The session of 1902 came to an end on Thursday, 
when the King’s speech recited an unusually important 
list of events in foreign policy—the close of the South 
African war, an alliance with Japan, a commercial 
treaty with China, a treaty with Abyssinia, the Delhi 
Durbar, the Sugar Bounty Convention—and Lords and 
Commons were dismissed until _ 17 February. The 
Education Bill passed through the final stage in the 
Commons, the Lords’ amendments being agreed to 
except in so far as the wear and tear clause was 
qualified by a proviso making the local authority 
the sole judge of what was and what was not 
reasonable wear and tear. It is quite like the House 
of Commons’ idea of justice to make!one of two parties 
to a dispute the judge of the issue. The session 
will of course be remembered solely for the debates 


| Taylor. 





on the Education Bill. They have not been at all too 


long, nor taken up too much of the time of the House, 
for the importance of the subject, though for the im- 
portance of the result some might think otherwise. It 
is rather remarkable that South Africa has not figured 
more largely in this session’s debates, though, seeing 
that South African affairs have reached an acutely 
delicate phase of administration, it is to the credit of 
Parliament that this is so. 


A nice Christian sentiment! This was Mr. Tim 
Healy’s rebuke to the offensive bigotry of Mr. Austin 
The representative of Orange intolerance 
(whose speech on Wednesday night was a discredit 
to English Christianity) would appear from certain 
orations of his to be desirous of impressing on the 
public that he possesses at least a school-boy’s know- 
ledge of the French Revolution. Sometimes we 
are inclined to think that he wishes us to take him for 
an Orange Mirabeau or Danton. For our part we 
think, when he studies his favourite period more closely, 
he will find a nearer likeness to himself in Camus. 
‘Your abominable constitution of the clergy will destroy 


| the constitution that we are making for ourselves,’” 


said Mirabeau to that impossible faaatic. Certainly 


_ Mr. Taylor and his confederates are deadlier enemies to. 


Protestantism than all the Jesuits and Ritualists past 


| and present; and we wonder why the Bishop of 


Liverpool and other honest Evangelicals fail to sez 
this. 


Venezuela continues to keep its reputation as the 
land of rumours. The facts of the situation have been 
as complicated with false information as with false 
inference. In the House Mr. Balfour has given account 
of what he called, with the leave of the Irish, the first 
and second ultimatum, and there was a rather ludicrous 
discussion whether a peaceful blockade was as much: 
a contradiction in terms as more than one ulti- 
matum. Whether peaceful or not the blockade of La 
Guayra ‘began on Wednesday and on the next 
day there was a strong rumour which started 
in the American press that President Castro had 
made a complete surrender. It was added, whether 
for the sake of corroboration or contradiction it is not 
clear, that he appointed Mr. Bowen, the United States 
Ambassador, both executor and arbitrator. Though 
little action has been heard of during the week the 
situation has perhaps grown in complication. Germany, 
Italy and England are actively engaged. France has 
shown some sensitiveness and the concern of Spain is 
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naturally considerable. Both in Germany and England 
official denial of any territorial ambition was empha- 
sised more than was necessary in order to assuage 
American irritation. 


The subtlety of intention attributed to the Germans in 
theiractionin Venezuela would be ridiculous if it were not 
offensive. The commonest suggestion is that the Kaiser, 
as the prime intriguer in politics, is doing his best to 
prevent the increasing of goodfellowship between Britain 
and the United States. With this object he sent out 
his brother to the States and had his yacht christened 
by an American young lady. When phlegmatic Britain 
took the intended insult without any appearance of 
annoyance, this imperial conspirator induced Britain 
to bully Venezuela in the hopes that Britain would 
come up against the Monroe doctrine. Even Anglo- 
phobe extremists never reached such a pitch of folly. At 
the same time there seems to be some irritation in the 
States. Mr. Teller screamed to the Senate for an hour 
and a half on the iniquities of Great Britain: he is of 
little account among educated Americans, but his 
opinions are those of a great mass of the people. 


Sir Robert Giffen is an obsolescent economist whom 
no one need take seriously asa foreign politician. Other- 
wise one might gravely regret his preposterous letter to 
the ‘‘Times”. What international acknowledgment 
has there been on our part that Venezuela is ‘‘ under 
the virtual protection of the United States”? Our 
submission of the boundary question to arbitration in 
1896 at the bidding of the States, disastrous as it 
was, was no such acknowledgment. The concluding 
paragraphs of Sir Robert’s letter are yet far more repre- 
hensible. He speaks of Germany as our ‘‘ deadly ” and 
‘‘ keen and unscrupulous rival” who ‘‘ means an attack 
upon us at the earliest opportunity”. These remarks, 
except the last which is a matter of opinion or rather 
prejudice, apply even more to the United States. In 
any case to allow such stuff to appear in large type in 
the leading daily newspaper at a time when we are 
actually working in alliance with the subject of this 
abuse is, to use the words of Pitt when recommending 
the adoption of his commercial treaty with France, 
‘“as pernicious as it is childish”’. 


The treaty with Abyssinia may be said to be due to 
the directness of military diplomacy ; and the tact of 
Colonel Harrington, the British Agent at the Abyssinian 
Court, will eventually, one may hope, bring a settlement 
of all the border difficulties. The lines on the south of 
Abyssinia are still unsettled, but that part of the country 
can well wait. By the new treaty Abyssinia is given 
some access to the Nile Valley by the alteration of the 
lines of demarcation which was suggested, rather than 
fixed, in 1891. So far as area of territory is concerned 
the two countries are left much as they were; at least 
as much territory as has been added to Ethiopia—imme- 
diately north of the sixth degree of longitude and 
across the valley of the Blue Nile—has been subtracted 
further north and added to the Sudan. A large 
block of territory on the Baro river is also to be leased 
to Great Britain, apparently as a commercial station. 


But the frontier question is not the most important 
partof thetreaty. ‘‘ His Majesty the Emperor Menelik, 
King of Kings of Ethiopia” grants the right to build a 
railway through Abyssinian territory. Useful as the 
Nile is even in upper reaches as a waterway, the 
advantage of this rapid and extra communication 
between Uganda and the Sudan it would be hard to 
exaggerate. It will be regarded as a link in that 
scheme, made popular by its alliterative title, a Cape 
to Cairo railway. But the parts of such a scheme are 
greater than the whole. It will be of more use to 
connect Uganda with Cairo than Uganda with the 
Cape or the Cape with Cairo. Not the least satisfac- 
tory part of the agreement is the proof it bears of the 
confidence of King Menelik in his neighbours and of us 
in him. Egypt is the Nile and over parts of the Nile 
King Menelik is king ; but in taking his new possession 
he has pledged himself to construct no work across 
the Blue Nile or Lake Tsana or Sobet which shall in 





any way interfere with the flow of their waters into the 
Nile. 


The treaty has appeared simultaneously with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s visit to Uganda a week after the 
publishing of the accounts of the Uganda railway. 
That railway is far from being a ‘‘ paying concern” ; 
but seldom did any Imperial expenditure less merit the 
objections which have been taken to it by the retrench- 
ment philosophers. The wealth of Uganda is as far be- 
yond question as the duty of opening it up. In his speech 
at Mombasa Mr. Chamberlain said some things which 
may be described as rhetoric, if not bombast; but his 
expressed admiration for the fertility of the country 
through which he had just travelled came from the 
man of business. Perhaps the criticism of the railway 
was so brisk because when next the subject comes up 
no ‘‘home-keeping youth” in the House of Commons 
will have the hardihood to face a Colonial Secretary 
who has travelled on a cowcatcher in the country 
itself, and is liable at any moment to produce an 
original photograph. It isa nice question how many 
people have learned in the last week where in the 
world Mombasa is. The Mullah has further drawn 
attention to East Africa. It is satisfactory to know 
that four of his spies have been captured. 


It is the best sign of the progress of South Africa to 
prosperity that very little is heard of it. The Cape 
Parliament, the chief source of irritation, is temporarily 
silent, and the tranquillity that has followed the end of 
the session suggests how peaceful the country might 
have been if the constitution had been allowed to lie 
dormant for a longer space. In the interval the Loyal 
Dutch in the three colonies are said to be forming a 
regular organisation to meet the reorganised Bond. 
Lord Milner has concluded another tour through the 
colonies. He understands the patriarchal habits of the 
people and his viva voce system seems to have been 
eminently successful. He will be joined by Mr. 
Chamberlain at the beginning of the New Year; and 
though some of his opponents in this country have ex- 
pressed fears of his talkativeness on such occasions, 
the ‘‘ garden party” arranged at Pretoria is likely to 
be the beginning of a useful personal acquaintance 
between the Colonial Secretary and the colonies. 


In Germany the Tariff Bill passed the Reichstag on 
Saturday by a majority of over a hundred. An arrange- 
ment was arrived at by which the Government accepted 
the Tariff with certain restrictions as to minimum duties 
on several articles of agricultural produce. Almost all 
classes of goods are included in the Tariff and the 
question is how the country at large will express its 
opinion at the general elections which will be held in a 
few months. The venerable and learned Professor 
Mommsen, the most famous representative of the Old 
Liberals, sees in the coalition of the aristocratic and 
clerical parties a motive for the union of Liberals 
and the Social Democrats. In an article which has 
attracted great attention he appeals to both parties to 
lay aside their mutual antagonisms. His commenda- 
tions of the Social Democrats, modified by some 
censure of their indiscriminate aversion to capitalists, 
is especially striking in view of a recent speech of the 
German Emperor. It is extremely likely that the 
Social Democrats will trace in the appeal an attempt to 
resuscitate the moribund Liberals and will see no 
advantage in responding. They are less separated 
from the parties whom Professor Mommsen invites 
them to attack than from the Liberals whom he advises 
them to join. The appeal is academic and is an in- 
stance of the flexibility of a philosophic mind but it is 
not en rapport with the facts of the situation. 


An Army Order has been issued announcing 31 De- 
cember as the last day on which Reservists will be 
allowed to rejoin. The many sentimental persons who 
have ventilated their own ignorance of the case have 
totally ignored the regulation by which Reservists who 
were without civil employment are permitted to rejoin for 
another year. So far only 600 have taken advantage of 
the permission ; and the distress of which so much was 
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heard can by no stretch of logic be laid on the Govern- 
ment while they have to this extent interfered with the 
short service system on behalf of the men who fought 
in Africa. It has been suggested that many of the 
Reservists were ignorant of the Government’s offer. If 
it is so this Army Order, putting a date to the oppor- 
tunity, will be a sufficient advertisement. But we shall 
be surprised if by the end of the year a very great 
number of men will be added to the 600. 


It is not always the civilian who is inferior in courage. 
in the case of General McCalmont, who was asked and 
wished to stand for the Newmarket Division, Mr. 
Brodrick has stood out on behalf of the rigid observance 
of military regulations in direct opposition to Lord 
Roberts. It is an act of admirable courage. Sir Hugh 
McCalmont is at the moment the general commanding 
in Ireland ; and he suggested that he should serve his 
three months there, until the return of the Duke of 
Connaught, then go on half pay and in the event of being 
elected take his seat in Parliament. Lord Roberts 
consented to the proposal, but Mr. Brodrick refused 
point blank to ratify the arrangement. It was a 
courageous step to take. It is no light thing for a 
secretary of war to pull up short the commander-in- 
chief ; but if he had conceded the point, he would have 
shown a gross contempt for the supreme obligations of 
military service. General McCalmont is occupying a 
very high military post and to. busy himself with his 
candidature in Newmarket while the country had need 
of his services in Ireland would have altogether outraged 
any but Lord Roberts’ sense of fitness in things and 
the etiquette and regulations of the army. Lord Roberts’ 
lighthearted agreement to the suggestion is the more 
invidious as he is not innocent of partisan allegiance ; 
and General McCalmont, inheriting the popularity of 
his cousin, is the best candidate that could be found in 
the Conservative interests. 


At the meeting of the British Empire League at the 
beginning of the week Lord Onslow spoke of the 
gratitude of the members to Mr. Freeman Murray, the 
secretary. It is scarcely too much to say that owing 
to Mr. Murray’s tact and energy the visit of the 
Premiers was a great social as well as political success. 
He is one of the workers whose work is the greater for 
being unadvertised. The resolution passed by the 
League to keep the attention of Government fixed on 
the importance of safeguarding the food supply of these 
islands in the event of war is a very proper one, 
though doubt may be permitted whether a Royal Com- 
mission be the best body to deal with the subject. It 
is satisfactory to learn in this connexion that the 
Admiralty Intelligence Department has developed a 
commercial branch. This is good progress and we 
hope soon to hear that the Admiralty has established 
Commercial Intelligence agencies in each of the self- 
governing colonies. 


Sir Thomas Sutherland expressed the general opinion 
of British shipowners when he repeated the old argu- 
ment that the business of a mail company is distinctly 
commercial and that Government interference with the 
working of commercial affairs could only prove 
disastrous to the Exchequer or the mail company. It 
does not follow that State interference should involve 
either proposition. Every business concern must 
subordinate its interests to those of the nation. The 
experiment of Government guaranteeing a minimum 
dividend was tried over thirty years ago, but times 
change and international competition for seaborne 
traffic was not so keen as it is now, and it might be 
well to give it another trial. There seems to be no 
reason why such a guarantee should prove disastrous 
to the Exchequer if one were to judge by the P. & O. 
Co. dividend, and any money which might have to be 
paid would be by way of national insurance. The light 
dues are undoubtedly a legitimate source of grievance 
to the British shipping interest and ought to be 
removed. 


The Master of the Rolls was not very successful 
on Tuesday in explaining away the arrears that are 




















blocking the Court of Appeal. He says it is only final 
appeals that are in arrear and these he declares are 
the least important part of the business of the Court. 
That is official explanation with a vengeance. The 
Court has just begun to take that list, not one having 
been touched until now at the close of the sittings: 
and the cases taken are nine or ten months old. But 
this is nothing to the antiquity of some which run to 
eighteen months and two years. It is calculated that 
the Coronation seats cases will not be reached till 
summer! The judges themselves are not to blame: 
they have been working hard enough: but they have 
been overburdened by a bad system of procedure and 
by taking the work of other divisions in order to rescue 
them from their accumulated arrears. Lord Halsbury 
has got his little Bill passed for enabling the Court to 
sit in three divisions instead of two: but the question 
is where are judges to come from. If the Lord Chan- 
cellor or the Lord Chief Justice, or the President of the 
Probate Court sit there, work will suffer. It is a pretty 
muddle. 


We should not envy the feelings of those who were 
responsible for the passing of the Divorce Act if they 
could have been at the Law Courts during the four- 
teen days of the Hartopp suit. The whole spectacle 
has been as great a scandal as Lord Tomnoddy at a 
public execution in the old days. That was put an end 
to; and the Divorce Court as it exists at present ought 
to disappear in the interests of common decency. The 
least of its reforms would be the exclusion of the idlers 
who turn the Court into a fashionable lounge, and the 
suppression of the representatives of illustrated papers 
who describe and reproduce the dresses of the ladies as 
if they were doing the first night of a play ata fashion- 
able theatre. Why notcarry the thing out to its logical 
conclusion? Let us have the Court divided into an 
auditorium for different classes of the paying public, 
with special accommodation for the ‘‘ladies ”’—we 
remember what a judge said about ‘‘ decent women”— 
and prices fixed by a regular tariff. There could be 
boxes at a high price for the prurients of the wealthier 
classes and the gallery could be reserved, as it now is, 
for the loafing nobility and gentry of the East End. 
The police could manage the latter; the boxholders 
could go to Mitchell’s in Bond Street to book as they 
are accustomed to do for other theatrical entertain- 
ments. 


Nobody who has spoken on athletics for six months 
or so has failed to mention ‘‘the muddied oaf”. Lord 
Rosebery in his speech to the Great Northern Railway 
inen proved no exception but it was left to him to find 
the right criticism for it. It was a poem, he said 
parenthetically, which ‘‘those who only read prose 
must have read”’; the reading of it certainly involved 
no breaking of their rule. Lord Rosebery spoke with 
the pleasant allusive humour that the occasion 
demanded but he also preached the right philosophy 
of athletics. Cricket, football and swimming are of 
incalculable good, morally and physically, to hard- 
worked men in towns ; they give more than health, and 
in the case of working-men there is no danger that the 
means to health and enjoyment may become an end. 
Next time Lord Rosebery or any public man speaks on 
the athletic clubs of London we hope he will call 
attention to the admirable work of the Playing Fields 
Committee in providing grounds. Without these 
there would be fewer clubs and much less oppor- 
tunity for learning the meaning of ‘‘a fair field and no 
favour”. 


A newly-appointed meteorological committee has 
suggested yet another scheme for the benefit of farmers - 
the setting up of weather bureaux trom which daily 
statistics should be published. We should like to have 
Mr. Rider Haggard’s opinion of the suggestion. He 
would probably put it dowo as another of the amateur 
schemes such as Mr. Gladstone’s apocryphal proposal 
to ‘*mak’ all the turmuts to beautiful jam”—which 
complicate the real issues. Certainly Mr. Haggard’s 
own scheme of an agricultural! post should for the time 
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absorb the attention of those concerned with agriculture. 
The advantages of direct communication between farmer 
and consumer are now beginning to be appreciated for 
the first time. A very lucrative retail business is being 
done by several farmers in Essex and Surrey by means 
of the parcel post and the railways ; and it is at least 
possible that the establishment of a post on the same 
lines as the parcel post may transfer some money from 
the middleman to the farmer. 


Of Tom Firr of the Quorn, who died on Wednesday, 
it has been said—by so great a performer as Mr. Otho 
Paget—he was the greatest huntsman of his century. 
Firr hunted the Quorn hounds at fifty-eight years of 
age, and kept his perfect nerve till the end,:a fact 
admitted by everybody. Had it not been for the mishap 


that ended his career in the hunting-field, and for the’ 


terrible disease that was to follow and destroy 
him seven years later, he might have done what 
Assheton Smith aspired to do, ride hard at eighty. 
He deserves surely to be the hero of such.a volume 
as ‘*The Life of a Huntsman” not less than old 
Carter his famous predecessor of the Tedworth; and 
we hope he will. It is part of the invincible ignorance 
of the ‘‘man of culture” to believe quite sincerely that 
such excellence and perfect judgment in field sport as 
was Firr’s does not imply a considerable understanding. 
Of course it does in reality. Firr’s intellect, were it 
only recognised, might well be the envy of many a man 
of letters, politician, what you will. We believe that 
he would have gone near to excellence in any path of 
life; for he had character, understanding, and nerves 
of steel. 


A distinctly good tone was apparent in all sections of 
the Stock Exchange this week, although business was 
limited in view of the Christmas holidays. There was 
a strong demacd for money in connexion with the 
usual wants of the season, and also for payment of 
calls on new securities, including one of three-quarters 
of a million on the last Japanese loan. Nevertheless 
Consols and other gilt-edged securities shared in the 
general improvement, and it is not for some time 
past that such a cheerful feeling has prevailed. 
Tenders for #£2,413,000 Treasury Bills were opened 
on Thursday at the Bank of England, the total 
applied for being £6,757,000 The allotments were 
made in bills at six months’ date, and. tenders 
were accepted as follows :—At £098 4s. 3d. about 
63 per cent. ; above in full. The average rate per cent. 
was /,3 10s. 10d. Home Rails hardened under the in- 
fluence of encouraging traffic returns, the Midland 
receipts being exceptionally good and showing an 
increase of £29,861. There were also increases of 
£13,200 on the Great Western, £13,000 on the North- 
Western and £6,465 on the Great Northern, the only 
decrease being £2,307 on the North-Eastern, which is 
due, it is said, to an alteration in the company’s 
method of book-keeping. The South-Eastern have 
issued one million sterling of new stock carrying a pre- 
ferential dividend of 4 per cent. until January, 1908, 
when it automatically becomes ordinary stock. Dis- 
satisfaction was expressed at the form which the new 
issue has taken. 


American Rails developed considerable strength on 
the better monetary outlook on the other side, although 
it is doubtful whether confidence has yet been fully 
restored. The news that a number of bankers in New 
York had formed a pool of 50,000,000 dollars to lend 
to the money market in the event of actual emergency 
caused a spurt in prices, but it is understood that the 
money would only be used in the case of the very 
greatest necessity. Kaffirs were decidedly strong in 
sympathy with other departments, and business in this 
market show signs of broadening. A feature of 
Westralians was the rise in Horseshoes on a circular 
issued by the company stating that the adverse rumours 
current were without foundation in fact, and that the 
intrinsic value of the property is greater now than at 
any previous date. Consols 92}3. Bank rate 4 per 
cent. (2 October). 
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VENEZUELA AND EUROPE. 


HE Venezuelan Memorandum has shown at all 
events that we had distinct grievances against 
President Castro. His Government has clearly given 
us good ground for taking the Jaw into our own 
hands. No one can read the explanations fur- 
nished by our Foreign Office to Parliament with- 
out perceiving that a point had been reached when 
something had to be done. Insults had been en- 
dured by British subjects and injury done to British 
property which were fit matters for reparation. We 
gravely doubt whether the methods of exacting that 
reparation have been the wisest we could have em- 
ployed or whether some less violent means might 
not have served us better. We also have some 
reason for suspecting that, admitting Castro to 
be the rightful ruler, and he is undoubtedly the 
man in possession, British subjects may have ren- 
dered succour to his opponents during the late, or 
present, conflict. We admit that in South America the 
question which is Pretender and which is King is -not 
always easy of solution and conscience may not always 
compel imperative answer to it if pecuniary advantage 
draws the other way. But there are quite enough clear 
cases of misdoing on the part of the Venezuelan 
authorities and of refusal on their part to give atten- 
tion to our complaints to justify us in using force. 
This, however, does not in any way excuse indiscriminate 
abuse of the Venezuelans, which is as impolitic as it is 
cowardly. Itis singularly illogical toentrusta people with 
millions of your money if at the same time you describe 
them all as rogues or madmen. Probably the more 
intelligent part of the population will understand that 
it is with their Government alone that we have a 
quarrel. ) 

That ultimately President Castro will be brought to 
his senses nobody doubts. That is not the point which 
engages public attention. The interesting question is 
how these events may affect the United States and 
whether or not the Monroe doctrine will be brought into 
play. We have so often made plain our views upon 
that theory that it is unnecessary to repeat them now 
because we are pleased to recognise the entirely correct 
attitude which has been maintained hitherto by the 
United States. It would be therefore highly invidious 
to assume that they will adopt any other. We do not 
anticipate any serious results from the present situa- 
tion. It might indeed be costly—as indeed it is to fire 
off a large quantity of ammunition—but we must esta- 
blish our general claim to have due consideration from 
the rulers of South American Republics without any 
outside interference, which is more important than the 
amount we are to get out of them in a particular case. 
It is thus fortunate that the suggestion for arbitration 
has reached us in a manner unexceptionable. Had it come 
from instead of through the United States the situation 
would have been entirely different. The Government 
would then clearly have been obliged to refuse it and it is 
quite certain that our ally would have done so. Germany 
has never gone even so far as we have done in intimating 
an acceptance of the Monroe doctrine, though it must 
be remembered that the Monroe doctrine since the days 
of Mr. Olney is a very different thing from what it was 
before. Even the British Government has never adopted 
the view that all South American States must look to 
the United States as their protector against the world, 
although some enthusiasts have actively worked to 
bring such an admission about. To allow the proposi- 
tion on the present occasion when acting along with 
Germany would be worse than Punic faith, knowing 
as we do the strong view held by the Kaiser on North 
American pretensions to South American overlordship. 

Apart from the United States, it is to be regretted 
that the English people in general have not taken 
more kindly to the idea of joint action by the 
Germans and ourselves in Venezuela. There is no 
doubt that the rancorous talk of German newspapers 
and the ill-will of Germans in general have sunk deep 
into the popular mind. This is not surprising, but it 
does not excuse journals of repute pandering to this 
ill-feeling and encouraging it. Even during the present 
month a review has given currency to a slanderous and 
absurd tale about the Kaiser. One may note in passing 
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how very wide of the mark our pundits were as to the 
subjects of co-operation suggested between England 
and Germany. As this co-operation is now on 
foot and on perfectly legitimate grounds, it is the 
worst of taste to be always assuming. that our 
ally is engaged in a Machiavellian scheme to make 
us go further than we wish. Does any reasonable 
being believe that this Ministry, with their record in 
affairs American, is likely to allow itself to be hurried 
into a struggle with the United States? If Germany 
goes further than we have covenanted to accompany 
her, the joint expedition of France, Spain and ourselves 
to Mexico in 1806 furnishes a far more apt precedent 
than that of Schleswig-Holstein which we are threat- 
ened with every day. Then we withdrew when 
France went further than we had _ bargained for. 
We should welcome this chance of co-operating 
with Germany as helping to dispel the antagonism 
which has been developing between us. There is 
no reason in scientific politics why we should 
be in antagonism to Germany ; least of all in South 
America. On the contrary it is highly desirable that 
Germany should have a recognised position in South 
American policy. The worst feature of the free hand 
we have seemed at times to accord to the Monroe 
doctrine is that we have discouraged the South 
American States from. looking to Europe for pro- 
tection and have led them to believe that we are ready 
to abandon them to the tender mercies of their too 
effusive friends, the United States. The more pro- 
gressive South Americans have a | very proper dread 
of the United States and their ‘‘ protection ”, 
For this reason we regret that our first opportunity 
of working along with Germany has been brought about 
by antagonism to a South American State, but if our 
newspapers can be led to speak a little more civilly of 
the South American peoples, we need. not incur their 
permanent hostility. They are not the least severe 
judges of their own politicians and it is to our interest 
to distinguish the people from those in office. 

If ultimately we should go to arbitration, it must 
not be until! President Castro has deposited a proper 
and adequate sum as caution money. This is abso- 
lutely essential as a pledge of good faith. But every 
day complicates the situation. Other nations are 
pressing their claims and it looks as if before long 
the greater part of Europe will be represented in South 
American waters. If these demands are. serious, 
Germany and England will not collect debts for other 
nations. Indeed as the Prime Minister made clear 
on Wednesday night we are not primarily collecting 
debts but exacting reparation for injury to our own 
subjects. Yet one cannot but rejoice to see Europe in 
general bestirring itself over South American affairs. 
Common action by the Great Powers is what we urged 
when the discussions over the Nicaragua Canal were 
in progress and a coalition to enforce the rights of 
Europe in the New World would have our hearty 
approval. 





PROFESSOR MOMMSEN AND THE GERMAN 


SITUATION. 


ROFESSOR MOMMSEN, undoubtedly the greatest 

of living historians and the most learned and 
philosophical of Germans who engage in politics, has 
used the Tariff Bill as the text of a dissertation on the 
political situation in Germany. One of the features of 
the controversy, whose Parliamentary phase at least 
has closed with the passing of that Bill, was the sup- 
port given by that party calling itself the National 
Liberal Party to the promoters of the Bill generally 
known as the Clericals and Agrarians. One of the 
most plausible reasons given for this action of the 
National Liberals, which has been one of the most 
remarkable incidents in the bewildering grouping of 
parties, is their desire to prevent the Socialist Democrats 
from strengthening their position by the defeat of the 
Bill. As Radical non-Socialists they are rivals to 
socialist candidates; and as a branch of liberalism 
they have shared in the hatred of all Liberals against 
Social Democrats. It is this attitude of liberalism in 
general against which Professor Mommsen protests 
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in the article which, from the authority of its 
author, may properly enough be described as a 
manifesto from the doyen of the Old Liberals. 
We must take this fact of his position into account in 
considering his views as to the alleged sinister part 
which he maintains is being played through the alliance 
of the Clerical and the Agrarian parties. To him the 
‘Catholic reaction” is by the tradition of seventy years 
anathema; and ‘‘ Junkerdom” represents that engross- 
ing of military and official positions by an exclusive 
aristocratic class which is also traditionally hated by a 
bourgeois party whose party aim is political and official 
equality. Yet Mommsen is nomorea Social Democrat 
than he is a Clerical or a Junker. He is looking round 
for an ally against the old enemy ; and he sees a chance 
in the strengthening of the Liberals by breaking down the 
barriers between them and the Social Democrats. The 
Liberals have hitherto hated and feared the Social 
Democrats as the iconoclasts of all their most cherished 
ideals of individualistic Liberalism; just as Cobden 
would have hated, if he had lived long enough, and as 
Bright actually did hate and fear, all socialistic doctrine 
in England. 

To the Liberals of Germany the Social Democrats are 
the party of disorder and lawlessness. Mommsen with 
the penetration of the philosopher and the skill of the 
adroit advocate, points out that they are no more a party 
of lawlessness and no more revolutionary than he holds 
the Clericals, and the Junkers, and the Liberals to be. 
The two former he says are engaged in upsetting the 
German Constitution in order to subject the German 
Crown to their view of clerical and aristocratic govern- 
ment; and the coalition by which they have made the pass- 
ing of the Tariff Bill the condition on which the plans of 
the Emperor as to the navy shall be permitted, is the 
latest evidence of this alleged revolutionary programme. 
This appears to be something like the accusations made 
by Lord Beaconsfield against the English Whig oli- 
garchy. To the Liberals he says ; you also are a revo- 
lutionary party. Your ideal is to make the Emperor 
equivalent to an English sovereign who is the first of 
his peers: or, what is difficult to understand, to an 
American President. This too is revolutionary. The 
Social Democrats are only one of a number of parties 
all having dissimilar but revolutionary aims. But is 
there anything in the non-socialistic revolutionary 
parties he mentions which can possibly be half 
so abhorrent to the Liberalism of Germany, or to the 
party-Liberalism of England, as the socialism whose 
aim is—or asserts that it is, says the Professor in an 
aside full of meaning—‘ to render the economic life of 
the people independent of the private accumulation of 
capital, and that everyone without regard to what he 
contributes in the way of work should receive out of the 
big general pot the same quantity of soup as his neigh- 
bours’”. He knows of course that there are distinctions 
between socialistic doctrines ; and he wants to persuade 
the Liberals that they are frightened unnecessarily at 
the idea of socialism on account of the cruderforms which 
are not really held by philosophic socialists. At present 
Liberalism is sterile; and it might be fertilised if it 
could overcome its panic fear of socialism, and enter 
into a union against the old enemy of Liberalism, which 
ought in his view to be more hated by Liberalism than 
the newer enemy of socialism. This seems to be 
essentially a mistake made by a scholar and man of 
genius, preoccupied by political theories, as to the 
natural instincts of the industrial and trading classes. 

We believe we find in the views taken by Mommsen 
of the alliance between the Clericals and Junkerdom an 
interesting echo of the views he takes of the Republican 
factions in Rome... But it is a strange inconsistency if 
his proposal is in this case not Ceesarism, and the political 
equality of. all classes thereby, but a union of 
Liberals and Social Democrats in a parliamentary 
party, using parliamentary methods to crush every 
other party and cut down the power of Cesar himself. 
That is to say if the proposal is to introduce the rule 
of the majority in Parliament; though this may be 
Liberalism, it is not what we have learned from the 
proposer himself as a political lesson. But the alliance 
of Liberal. and Social Democrat is the least likely 
thing in the world to take place. There is positively 
no sympathy between them. And it would be an 
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unfortunate thing for the Social Democrats if they 
allowed themselves to be hampered with the par- 
liamentary alliance of the Liberals. With Czsarism 
they may do much; with individualistic parliamentary 
allies they would become in great measure ineffective. 
Liberalism is a decaying force in Germany ; and there is 
no reason why it should be saved from decomposition 
by the socialists in order to allow parliamentarism to 
dethrone Czsar. That is not the ideal of the German 
people ; and socialists will do themselves no good by 
adopting it by way of compliment to the great man and 
writer who has expressed so highly his admiration of the 
ability and the devotion and self-sacrificing spirit in 
which they carry on their propaganda. This is great 
praise from such a man ; but we believe his appeal to 
the discontented labouring masses ‘‘ oppressed and to 
some extent utterly crushed by the greed of cliques 
based on interests” to help the capitalist Liberals will 
fall on deaf ears. If they remember the English 
parallel they will be reminded that our English Whigs 
and Liberals, the middle-class industrials, exploited the 
working classes on a similar occasion, and then de- 
serted them for years until the ‘‘ Clerical and the 
Junker” Government here, as Mommsen might say, took 
them up at the point where they had been left thirty 
years or so previously. Besides the German socialists 
do not need the aid of the Liberals as a parliamentary 
party: they are growing stronger in their own way. 
A party supported by the Church is more likely to have 
aims in general agreement with socialism than the 
party whose alliance with the Social Democrats 
Mommsen is seeking to induce. He in fact gives away 
his whole case when he reminds them that ‘the really 
Liberal party will of course not cease to combat as 
hurtful to the public interest the ultimate aims set up 
by the labour party, and the supremacy in the parlia- 
ments of a labour majority such as has been attained 
in some instances in Australia”. Will the Social 
Democrat not ask why should he be made Professor 
Mommsen’s catspaw ? 


MR. BALFOUR’S GRAND TOTAL. 


~IR WILLIAM HARCOURT, who has never 

boasted any principle but that of loyalty to 
party, was able to give his enthusiastic support to 
Mr. Balfour in the concluding stages of the education 
debates. Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Balfour take 
precisely the same view. Mr. Balfour doubtless is 


pleased to get praise from Sir William Harcourt, | 


as he is delighted to get praise from any person. 
Possibly, however, this identity of view between Mr. 
Balfour and Sir William Harcourt will open some 
people’s eyes. But the resemblance between the two 
leaders does not end there. Mr. Balfour touched 
another point of harmony between them when he 
dwelt on the unpopularity of Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
view. In that Mr. Balfour was giving us the key to 
the political character of himselt and of Sir William 
Harcourt alike. The test of truth must be popularity : 
a lofty standard worthy alike of the Conservative 
philosopher and the Radical jurist! Whether it is 
true that Lord Hugh Cecil’s position is unpopular we 
could not say, and certainly we do not care. Very 
likely it is; the religious man cannot expect to be 
popular ; he certainly will not want to be. The Chris- 
tian’s Master told His followers in uncompromisingly 
clear language that they must expect to be unpopular. 
Naturally, however, the non-religious man has great 
difficulty in finding an intelligible motive for pre- 
ferring conviction to popularity. That is why such 
discussions as those of the Kenyon-Slaney class tend 
to be so acrimonious. The mere men of the world 
cannot understand why others should take this reli- 
gious matter seriously. Their earnestness seems 
so unpractical Why not follow the majority and 
get the Bill through? That is all very well for the 
insignificant item, but the leader of a party ought 
to try to understand the point of view even of the 
man who has convictions, for he may at any time 
have a few such amongst his own followers. In 
accepting an amendment which cuts at the root 
of religious education the 


‘a great host loosely attached. 





Government left these | doctrine 


men entirely out of account; an omission which 
has already had a certain effect, but will have 
far more later on. As we have said, the man who is 
both honest and clever can hardly be popular, but 
almost invariably he gets a compact and devoted 
following, sometimes a more trustworthy weapon than 
Mr. Balfour, himself, 
has often pointed out as much, somewhat pathetically, 
when charged with not making better use of his 
immense majority in the Commons. 

Now that the Bill is passed, let us see what is the 
grand total of Mr. Balfour’s efforts. It is said to be 
a great political triumph for him: hig management is 
lauded as almost superhurnanly skilful. What are 
the facts? Starting with a distinctly good, though 
not the best possible, scheme, Mr. Balfour has made 
concession after concession to the Opposition with 
the effect that the Bill, by the Duke of Devonshire’s 
explicit admission in the House of Lords, has been 
educationally injured ; with the political result that not 
a single Radical, not a single nonconformist has been 
conciliated (unless Mr. Balfour thinks he has made a 
Conservative of Sir William Harcourt); while an able 
and not small body of the Government’s supporters has 
been bitterly alienated. The clergy and the bishops 
have been insulted. Day after day we get letters from 
the country clergy bitterly resenting the distrust shown 
in them and the disabilities put, or invited to be put, by 
the Government upon them, who have borne a burden of 
national education in the past, to which none but State 
or rate paid officials can show any kind of parallel. 
And this insult has come from the Church’s friends ! 
Thus Mr. Balfour’s brilliant policy has at the same time 
alienated two opposite sections, the lovers of school- 
boards and the lovers of Church-schools. This is a 
result which, we admit, it is doubtful if any other man 
but Mr. Balfour could have attained. Then as to 
management, the Government would on more than one 
occasion have been beaten in the Commons but for the 
support of the Opposition, and in the House of Lords 
they were beaten. 

But more important than the political grand total is 
the educational and religious. Something has been 
done to put primary and secondary education under a 
single authority, but the principle has been seriously 
cut into by the Government’s concessions; it can 
hardly be said to be established by the Bill. Direct 
popular election for education purposes has been 
eliminated : thatis a real gain. But the administration 
of the Bill, which was originally to be through a 
statutory commitee partly of County Councillors partly 
of experts, has been weakened by a concession of the 
Government, which may have the effect of neutralising 
the power of the appointed members of the Committee, 
precisely those who know and care the most about 
education, Then something, admittedly not much, is 
done for secondary education. On the whole the Bilt 
is worth having for its educational reforms; but it is 
not comprehensive, it is not thorough, and it is in no 
sense final. And the pity of it is that the Bill as passed 
is not nearly so good as originally drafted. Education- 
ally it is impossible not to be extremely disappointed. 

And religiously ? The original plan was to leave the 
religious position untouched. The alternatives were to 
repeal the Cowper-Temple clause and legalise denomi- 
national teaching in all primary sthools, or to leave: 
things alone, securing the position of the denomina- 
tional schools by aid from the rates : the Government 
chose the latter, admittedly and only on the ground 
that it involved less resistance. Mr. Balfour stated 
that he looked with favour on the former plan; but 
he shirked the division when it came to a vote in 
the House. We have always thought that the 
Government and the Church chose the wrong alter- 
native, but we say without hesitation that the 
Government were far less responsible for this than 
the authorities of the Church. At the same time we 
do not believe that the bishops would for a moment 
have taken the line they did, if they had known what 
was coming. They thought that religious teaching in 
Church schools would remain intact, the clergyman 
superintending religious teaching as before and 
appeal lying to the bishop both on points of 
and administration. The Government, 
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by admitting the outsider, who may be anything 
from an atheist to an Ultramontane, into the direc- 
tion of religious education in Church schools, have 
upset all calculations. The clergyman may now be 
ousted absolutely from the parish school (supposed to be 
a Church school) and no appeal will lie to the bishop as 
to the grounds of exclusion. Mr. Balfour’s laboured 
attempt to show that this was no new thing is merely 
humorous in the circumstances of the immediate excite- 
ment caused by the Kenyon-Slaney addition. Had 
nothing new been added to the Bill, Mr. Balfour him- 
self would have rejected the amendment as superfluous, 
as he did reject many amendments. It is really hard 
on the eponymous hero of the amendment thus to 
attempt to deprive him of all the glory. However no 
one can rob Colonel Kenyon-Slaney of his notoriety : 
so he will be happy. The grand total is that the posi- 
tion of denominational religious teaching is made very 
distinctly less secure by this Bill: while its principle is 
vitally impinged on. As now amended the Bill, we 
gravely fear, will undermine and ultimately destroy 
denominational schools. 

The unpleasantest feature of the religious side of the 
Bill is that it is an attempt to makea general Education 
Act damage and, if possible, 
within the Church of England. The Government have 
admitted that their real aim is directed against High 
Churchmen. As High Churchmen we do not mind this 
in any way : religious convictions supported by character 
are not affected by Acts of Parliament. The Public 
Worship Regulation Act was meant to put down High 
Churchmen: it hardly did so. But we do regret that 
the Prime Minister should use the influence of the 
Government and the machinery of Parliament for pur- 
poses of ecclesiastical partisanship. There is an un- 
fairness, a meanness, about it which is not worthy of 
the traditions of English public life. We should object 
equally were hostility to any other theological group, 
unitarian, nonconformist, Roman Catholic, lEvan- 
gelical, a motive of the Bill. We are glad, however, 
that it is High Churchmen who are the objects aimed at, 
as it shows that they can have neither part nor lot in 
this latest exposition of religicus equality. High 
Churchmen do not resort to devices of this kind to 
damage those from whom they differ ecclesiastically. 
We trust they never will. Nor do we believe that the 
great body of Evangelical Churchmen, who are not pro- 
fessional Protestant agitators, look upon the Govern- 
ment proceeding with favour. Mr. Balfour may take 
one thing to heart. The Church is not going to rest 
satisfied with this Bill. The disabilities it imposes on 
us we shall steadily and untiringly resist ; the little it 
does give us we shall use only as a lever for getting 
more. 


THE PRESENT DISTRESS. 


1 would be keenly humiliating to modern civilisation, 

were it not so deeply intrenched behind smug satis- 
faction with itself, that indigence is a chronic malady 
with a vast portion of the whole people. Christmas is 
the right time to remember the poor; unfortunately 
most of us rather remember—with much pleasure—the 
superfluous trifle we spare for the poor than the poor 
themselves. So much the more it is humiliating, 
whatever the causes may be, that in every large town 
there should be many thousands so poor that even 
when they are in full work they receive wages insuffi- 
cient for more than keeping themselves and _ their 
families in the ordinary necessaries of life, taken at a 
very low standard, and would be utterly unable with 
the best of intentions to provide for themselves if their 
ordinary work failed for a week or two. This is a fact 
established by the most careful researches that have 
been made into the conditions of poverty in London 
and provincial towns by Mr. Booth and Mr. Rowntree. 
And they who do not like statistics may read the same 
with a bitter-sweet relish in Mr. Charles Masterman’s 
life of John Smith.* Cambridge House and Oxford 
House alike can testify to the truth of this biography. 
At the beginning of this winter the ordinary distress 
which prevails amongst those whose occupations are 


* ¢¢ From the Abyss.” London: Brimley Johnson, 1902. 
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affected by the season is likely to be intensified by the 
general decline in industry and trade which has been 
making its influence felt for some time, and will in the 
course of the ensuing year most probably approach to 
something like acrisis. That is the opinion of observers 
like the Bishop of London and the Bishop of Stepney, 
who at least are not writers of sensational descriptive 
articles in newspapers. They also are as much aware 
of the danger of indiscriminate private charity as Mr. 
Loch of the Charity Organisation Society : and even he, 
who minimises the distress as much as possible, allows 
for ‘‘an acute crisis” later on in the year. There can 
be no war that does not disorganise the labour 
market; and one of the features of the present 
distress which has attracted particular attention is the 
case of the Reservists who, even if trade had not 
declined, would have found themselves seeking for 
situations which had already been occupied. It is easy 
to understand how the artificial stimulus which war 
supplies to certain branches of industry is succeeded by 
natural reaction and lethargy when it is removed. Thus 
in ironworks, and shipyards, and dockyards trade 
becomes dull, almost comes to a standstill, and men 
have to be discharged. Many of these, most of them 
in fact, will be the low-paid unskilled general labourers 
who, as in the case of unskilled labour in every depart- 
ment, are in such crowds and earn such low wages that 
they have no staying power when their regular pittance 
stops. They do not share, in any way that makes a 
real difference to their capacity for saving, in the 
temporary high wages that result during excep- 
tional prosperity. Unfortunately many of the better 
paid, because higher skilled, workmen almost as 
quickly collapse, because they have been im- 
provident and recklessly extravagant in a coarse 
round of pleasures due to a low standard of taste 
and desires; and they too have no reserved finan- 
cial strength. From this point of view the workmen 
of the higher wage-earning classes are the greatest 
enemies of their fellow-workmen of lower grade. They 
acknowledge as little their duty to help them in hard 
times, though they know their deficiency in wages, as 
they do their own duty to themselves and their families. 
Through their improvidence they themselves must be 
provided for by others, though they ought to be 
perfectly well able to help themselves, at least for a 
time, and not break down at the first strain. This 
raises a prejudice against the whole class of workmen 
who are too often assumed by the public that pays 
rates and taxes to be all equally capable, which they 
are not, of making provision against times of industrial 
crises and depression. The result is that the question 
of public provision for palliating distress is complicated 
by numerous applications for help which are made at 
all events prematurely. It is not sufficiently realised 
however how greatly the element of unjustifiable 
dependence is lessened by the existence of the great 
trade unions, which not only are provident societies 
but their influence extends largely to those other 
forms of provident insurance—the friendly and the co- 
operative societies. 

But when all has been done in this way there re- 
mains the great mass of non-organised labour, and 
often poverty is the cause of this lack of organisa- 
tion. Self-help in the circumstances of our industrial 
life is an impossibility to the greater number of the 
working classes; such self-help at least as can provide 
a margin for support against such distress as we might 
call exceptional, if it were not in fact constantly occur- 
ring. For several years past we have not heard of the 
extreme pressure which is now being put on all the 
means by which thousands of men women and children 
are every winter either saved from starvation, or as 
in the case of children are enabled to attend school by 
being fed from soup kitchens, by penny dinners, and 
agencies for the provision of cast-off clothing. These 
palliatives of a constant poverty serve during periods of 
good trade and ordinary weather ; they become unequal! 
to the strain when the conditions as in this ye#r 
are intensified. The further problem, therefore, ce- 
velops itself; how must State and local authorities 
regard their duty in this matter? It is evident they 
ought not to stand aside and leave it to be dealt; with 
by private charity and the ordinary operation gf the 
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poor law. We have lost sight of the original intention 
ef the Poor Law which was to provide work for the un- 
employed in order to prevent them becoming idlers 
supported by the community. There is nothing more 
dangerous to society than leaving the unemployed 
for months dependent on charity and not engaged 
in useful work. We must look on these break- 
downs of industrial life as inevitable attendants 
on our social constitution; and it is the duty of our 
public authorities to look on them as _ necessitating 
State and municipal measures to deal with them. We 
institute famine relief works, we supply tools and 
instruments of cultivation with seed, and so on, in 
congested districts, because the State sees that not 
only on humanitarian principles but as a branch of 
State policy it is called upon to prevent the evil results 
which spring from large numbers of the people being 
deprived of their usual methods of livelihood. The 
provision of work by public authorities in times at least 
of exceptional distress is a form of relief which is by 
far the best means of maintaining the distressed por- 
tion of the population in something like its normal mode 
of life to its own advantage and that of the community. 
This has been recognised in a tentative way by the Poor 
Law in allowing certain kinds of relief work to be 
uodertaken where, from industrial’catastrophes of one 
kind and another, the ordinary method of Poor Law 
relief breaks down. But something more is involved 
than the narrow Poor Law view as to the relief of 
poverty which engages only to relieve destitution, no 
matt:r how it is brought about. 

Municipalities especially will have to consider the 
problem which the original Poor Law undertook in 
simpler times than ours, and deal with the question of 
the unemployed, and the provision of work, as a 
matter which is certain to call for their constant 
attention. They become conscious of a duty in this 
respect only when some sudden stress such as at 
present is put upon them; and they see at a glance 
that in these crises private charity, and relaxations of 
the Poor Law administration, necessary though they 
may be, are not sufficient. They are confronted with 
a breakdown of the industrial system. This system 
involves irregular work; and it fails to supply the 
power to large numbers of workmen of protecting 
themselves from the calamity to which it may at any 
moment expose them. They thus become the most 
pathetic of human beings; those who have faculty 
but not opportunity for work. Can it be said that 
there need be no provision in the State system for 
such cases as these and that the community as 
such is free from responsibility? It is a necessary 
part of good civil government that the responsibility 
should be assumed. What are the consequences if it does 
not? It will constantly have on its hands a succession 
of paupers who have been demoralised by the failure of 
work, and are not paupers through their own initial 
moral or physical degradation. Provision of work by 
the State or municipality is not such help as lowers the 
moral standard. It is being cast in a crisis when work 
fails that subdues the spirit and takes the energy away, 
if there is no help but charity administered as alms. 
Self-reliance for an enormous number of our people is a 
cruelly fatuous doctrine to preach. At the best of 
times they are nearly swamped. At the worst they 
need to be put to honest work not Jess remunerative 
than their ordinary scanty wages. The municipalities 
will no doubt be driven to institute relief works in many 
cases through sheer necessity of meeting a temporary 
emergency ; but they must recognise that there will be 
constantly recurring emergencies, and that they ought 
to understand the principles on which relief work 
should be established in order to deal with them. 








CHRISTMAS EVE IN THE FEUDAL DAY. 


E dare not come. There are dungeons beneath 
\ the towers.” So evenin the Victorian time 
the\French peasant children answered the chatelaine’s 
invitation to the Christmas feast. In the days of 
chivalry the English manor-house with its moat and 
toopholed bastions struck a like terror into the hearts 
of the children of peasant England. We do not always 
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remember this. In ‘‘ Christmas and its Associations ” * 
for instance Mr. Dawson fails to realise that as a 
popular festival Christmas was made not by kings or 
barons, but by the Church. In fact, however, had the 
manorial lords of the third Edward’s day been so 
many Sic Roger de Coverleys, most of their manor- 
houses were barred and locked at the Yuletide season. 
For the lord and lady, and retainers, withal, had ridden 
forth a score of days ago ‘‘down the leaf-strewn forest 
road’ to the Royal Court at Windsor, or to the castle of 
some puissant earl, there to keep the season with 
‘great honour and glorie”. For in truth since the 
day when (as Sir Thomas Malory in his book of King 
Arthur and his glorious Knights of the Round Table 
telleth) Merlin went to the Archbishop, and bade him 
summon all the lords of the realm and all the gentle- 
men of arms that they should upon pain of cursing 
to London come by Christmas to see the miracle, 
that Jesus, who was born that night should show, 
as to who should rightwise be King of this realm, 
it had been the use of the kings and great earls 
of this land to call together their great men and 
nobles, at this time to take counsel from them, and 
with them to eat drink and be merry. So the old 
frankleyne in whose. house it ‘‘ snowed of mete and 
drink ” would tell the lads, as they walked home down 
the muddy lane behind the blazing torches from the 
midnight Christmas Mass (it was the year of Cressy 
field and he was serving his turn as churchwarden) of 
the Christmas Day twenty years agone, when as a 
knight of his shire, he stood in S. Peter’s Abbey of 
Westminster, mid the dukes, earls, barons, knights and 
nobles of the realm with prelates and burgesses of good 
towns, and how he saw the fair beauty of Isabel, and the 
pride of Mortimer, and the hallowing of the boy Edward 
to be King. And he told them how they held the feast 
till the day of the Conversion of Paul following, with 
bountiful hospitality for high and low. The poor men 
listened and thought that ’twas a brave thing to live 
near a royal castle and to have a laughat the Jongleurs 
and minstrels, who go to play before the King, and 
perchance a sip of the royal Gascon wine. 

For most of them indeed it was a happier Christmas, 
when the manor-house was empty of its iomates. Sir 
Giles is sitting in his hall with his foreign men-at-arms ; 
before the boar’s head ‘‘ with garland gay and rose- 
mary”; but his heart is not gay within him, for he is 
too poor to ride to Court. Surely when the red wine 
is passing he will curse Bailiff, that he sends him so 
little of his own on which to live. And then Bailiff 
will tell him, for he fears the Baron’s wrath, that 
William has not for three years rendered those twenty 
loads of wood written against his plough-land on the 
manor roll, and that Thomas has worked on the next 
manor for a wage higher than the law allows. And for 
desperate men do desperate deeds the lord may well 
hale all to gaol, as they watch the Christmas game. 
Or in another lonely hall a young widow weeps a 
lord, who rests not with his knightly fathers beneath 
that stone in the chancel: but far away by some river 
in France. There will be none disguisings nor harping 
nor singing: none loud disports; but for them that 
will go to the castle hall, there will be playing at the 
tables, and the chess and cards—such disports—the 
lady will give her folks leave to play and none others.f 

No, the old-world Hodge loves the Christmas season, 
for that then the elder Brother comes {rom the skies to 
give four days’ rest to the labouring man from the manor’s 
harsh custom and the Bailiff’s harsher rule. So as he 
toils in the lord’s field, and braves the wind and snow 
on that hard mid-December day : he thinks how bravely 
the parish is striving to give the Babe a right royal 
greeting. The Churchwardens, his wife says, have bidden 
Ned the carpenter to make the Babe’s crib and this year 
Ned has told parson that he will make a more wondrous 
crib than ever man has yet seen. 

And yesterday, as he went by the church gate he saw 
the old parish clerk carrying therein he knows not how 
many candles (paid for by the parish), all of tallow for 
the nave and all of wax for the chancel, for that Nativity 
Mass. There was a big frame lying outside the church 


* <«¢Christmas and its Associations.” By W. F. Dawson. London : 
Stock. 1932. I0s. 6d. net. 
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porch too. 
ere the ringers and the guildsmen can fasten all that 
frame securely and set therein those many lights. And 
a day or two later his heart grows light, as he sits in his 
cot in the evening and watches the neighbours’ children 
as they carry the holly branches and the ivy to the 
church, and come back smiling at the pennies with which 
the wardens have debited the parish exchequer on their 
behalf. Nay, it makes him feel young again, as he 
watches how his daughter smiles, as she Jaces the 
bright ribbon for the bars of the helmet which her 
youthful swain will wear when he plays the part of 
S. George in the Christmas play—that the mummers 
will act in the Church House, when the third Christ- 
mas Mass is o’er. Indeed he smiles a little, as he 
hears the children press the gudewife to tell them 
when the Yule dough will be ready, and he smiles more 
when he sees his daughter rise and go a-hanging of the 
mistletoe, so that he knows not why; but he rushes 
out himself to aid the lads to bring in the Yule log. 
Now that he is away, the gudewife whispers to her 
daughter of the dread fear that a neighbour has told her. 
An evil spirit, they say, in the form ofa red-faced frank- 
leyne has been seen in the forest glade hard by. 
““Certes” she whispers, ‘‘it will be terrible, if out of 
his malignity to our Blessed Lord he should sink this 
church and all the folks here, beneath the earth and 
place a lake above us”. ‘‘ But it will scarcely betide 
us so here”, says the daughter, ‘‘nathless until the 
Christmas game is over”. And then the little boy 
asks if the ox in the stable will really fall on his knees 
at the time of the Saviour’s birth. ‘‘Certes he will 
do this”, says the gudewife simply, ‘‘as every ox at that 
time has knelt, since the night that the Saviour was 
born—but for the most part Christian folks see them 
not since they be all in the blessed church at that 
moment.” 

So comes the hour at which the ‘‘ Lord did bring to 
pass His birth”, and out into the dark night the parish 
rises to go every man and woman to the Lord's Altar. 
They are all walking quietly, for the Fast has been strict 
and the vigillong. Even Dick, of the Grange, whom the 
wild heads of the parish conventing together have chosen 
for the Lord of Misrule and crowned with great solemnity 
steps peaceful enough withthe rest. For Sir Henry, the 
parson, told them last Sunday of the fate of those 
naughty children, who would dance without the church, 
ere the priest had said his first Christmas Mass ; how 
for that sin there fell on them a divine penance, so 
that they must perforce dance without the church for 
a whole year without pause. Yet the girls know that 
the hobby-horses and dragon are all ready along with 
the fearsome vizards and the thundering drums. But 
now the bells ring a joysome peal (the parish has paid 
much to clean them) and out of the gloomy night the 
folk pass through the doors of the church, where within 
all is light and beauty, while the churchwardens who 
are watching at the entrance cry ‘‘ Noel” to every man 
woman and child—as each passes into the brilliant home 
of the Child Christ. The little ones look with awe-stricken 
eyes, the parents with reverence at the crib where rests 
the Babe over whom Our Lady and S. Joseph watch 
and the Ox and the Ass keep guard. And they all 
think how fair the old church looks now that the ivy 
and the holly veil its Gothic pillars. 

The Office is rendered and the Serf has received 
his Lord who gives him these sweet days of rest every 
year, and whom he thinks he will some day meet in that 
land of which he more often thinks than speaks, where 
Bailiffs will cease from troubling, and where there is 
neither heriot, nor toll, nor suit of Court. Never be- 
fore he thinks has his heart gone out so tenderly to that 
Babe and that Babe’s sweet Mother. 

And then sweetly on the night air falls the Christmas 
carol from the children’s lips. 


*€ Lullay my child, and weep no more 
Sleep and be still ; 
The King of Bliss thy Father is, 
As was his will.” 


The Serf listens and his heart grows so light that 
he laughs for joy. And the Star of Bethlehem, the 
wronged labourer’s beacon of rest, shines over his 
cot. 


It will be many an hour’s labour he thinks, | 








AYLWIN AT RAXTON HALL. 





(REMINISCENCES. ) 





CAUGHT IN THE EBBING TIDE. 


The mightiest Titan’s stroke could not withstand 
An ebbing tide like this. These swirls denote 
How tide and wind conspire. I can but float 

To the open sea and strike no more for land. 

Farewell brown cliffs, farewell beloved sand 
Her feet have pressed—farewell dear little boat 
Where Gelert, calmly sitting on my coat, 

Unconscious of my peril, gazes bland ! 


All dangers grip me save the deadliest, fear, 
Yet these air-pictures of the past that glide— 
These death-mirages o’er the heaving tide— 

Showing two lovers in an alcove clear, 

Will break my heart. I see them and I hear 
As there they sit at morning side by side. 


THE First VISION. 


With Raxton elms behind—in front the sea, 
Sitting in rosy light in that alcove, 
They hear the first lark rise o’er Raxton Grove ; 
“What should I do with fame, dear wife”, says he, 
“ You talk of fame, poetic fame, to me 
Whose crown is not of laurel but of love— 
To me who would not give this little glove 
On this dear hand for D’Arcy’s dower in fee. 


While, rising red and kindling every billow, 

The sun’s shield shines ’neath many a golden spear, 
To lean with you against this leafy pillow, 

To murmur words of love in Winnie’s ear— 
To feel her bending like a bending willow, 

This is to be a poet—this, my dear !” 


Oh God, to die and leave her—die and leave 

The heaven so lately won !—And then, to know 

What misery will be hers—what Jonely woe !-—— 
To see the bright eyes weep, to see her grieve 
Will make me a coward as I sink, and cleave 

To life though Destiny has bid me go. 

How shall I bear the pictures that will glow 
Above the glowing billows as they heave ? 


One picture fades, and now above the spray 
Another shines: ah, do I know the bowers 
Where that sweet woman stands—the woodland 
flowers, 
In that bright wreath of grass and new-mown hay— 
That birthday wreath I wove when earthly hours 
Wore angel-wings,—till portents brought dismay ? 


THe SECOND VISION. 


Proud of her wreath as Jaureate of his laurel, 
She smiles on him—on him, the prouder giver, 
As there they stand beside the sunlit river 
Where petals flush with rose the grass and sorrel : 
The chirping reed-birds, in their play or quarrel, 
Make musical the stream where lilies guiver— 
Ah! suddenly he feels her slim waist shiver : 
He sees her lips grow grey—her lips of coral ! 
Bb 
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“From out my wreath two heart-shaped seeds are swaying 
The seeds of which our Sinfi oft has spoken— 
’Tis dukkering grass ”, says she, “ the lover’s token” — 

Then lifts her fingers to her forehead, saying, 

“ Touch the twin hearts.” Says he, “’Tis idle playing ” : 
He touches them ; they fall—fall bruised and broken. 


Shall I turn coward here who sailed with Death 
Through many a tempest on mine own North Sea, 
And quail like him of old who bowed the knee— 

Faithless—to billows of Genesereth ? 

Did I turn coward when my very breath 
Froze on my lips that Alpine night when he 
Stood glimmering there, the Skeleton, with me, 

While avalanches rolled from peaks beneath ? 


Each billow bears me nearer to the verge 

Of realms where she is not—where love must wait.— 
If Gelert, there, could hear, no need to urge 

That friend, so faithful, true, affectionate, 

To come and help me, or to share my fate. 
Ah! surely I see him springing through the surge. 


[The dog striking towards him with 
tmmense strength reaches him and 
swims round him. 


Oh Gelert, strong of wind and strong of paw 
Here gazing like your namesake, ‘‘Snowdon’s hound” 
When great Llewelyn’s child could not be found, 
And all the warriors stood in speechless awe— 
Mute as your namesake when his master saw 
The cradle tossed—the rushes red around— 
With never a word, but only a whimpering sound 
To tell what meant the blood on lip and jaw. 


In such a strait, to aid this gaze so fond, 
Should /, brave friend, have needed other speech 
Than this dear whimper? Is there not a bond 
Stronger than words that binds us each to each? 
But Death has caught us both. ’Tis far beyond 
The strength of man or dog to win the beach. 


Through tangle-weed—through coils of slippery kelp 
Decking your shaggy forehead, those brave eyes 
Shine true—shine deep of love’s divine surmise 

As hers who gave you—then a Titan whelp! 

I think you know my danger, and would help! 

See how I point to yonder smack that lies 
At anchor—Go! 
His countenance replies. 

Hope’s music rings in Gelert’s eager yelp ! 


[The dog swims swiftly away down the tide. 


Oh, Winnie, life and death swim out with him! 
If he should reach the smack, the men will guess 
The dog has left his master in distress. 

She taught him in Llyn Coblynau to swim— 

‘* The prince o’ pups”, said she, ‘‘ for wind and limb—” 
Sinfi, whose touch has ever been to bless. 
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Envoy. 
THE DAY AFTER THE RESCUE. 
(Aylwin, Wintfred, and Gelert walking along the sand.) 


’*Twas in no glittering tourney’s mimic strife, — 
’Twas in that bloody fight in Raxton Grove, 
While hungry ravens croaked from boughs above, 

And frightened blackbirds shrilled the warning fife— 

*Twas there, in days when Friendship still was rife, 
Mine ancestor who threw the challenge-glove 
Conquered and found his foe a soul to love, 

Found friendship— Life’s one perfect crown of life. 


So I this morning Jove our North Sea more 

Because he fought me well, because these waves 
Now weaving sunbows for us by the shore 

Strove with me, tossed me in those emerald caves 

That yawned above my head like conscious graves— 
I love him as I never loved before. 


THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. 


BUSONI, YSAYE AND OTHERS. 


Y readers must bear with me if I devote a little of 

my space just now to concerts instead of such 
subjects as music, plainsong, mushroom-gathering, 
duelling in French cafés and so on. These also shalb 
have their turn; but for the present—concerts. It is. 
worth while comparing the things going on in London 
with what was lately going on in Paris. In Paris, for 
instance, all the world was rejoicing in a novelty. I 
don’t mean Charpentier’s ‘‘ Louise”; I do mean 
Beethoven’s Ninth symphony. Sunday after Sunday 
Colonne was giving it to crowded houses. Now that 
was exceeding strange. For the learned will remember 
that it was in Paris that the Ninth was first under- 
stood ; one Richard Wagner heard it given by Parisian 
executants under a Parisian conductor ; he quickly tore 
the heart out of its mystery ; and what he found there 
we have all agreed to see in it ever since. Had 
Habeneck not been unable in the first place to compre- 
hend the Ninth symphony, had he lacked the faith that 
made him think Beethoven must have meant something, 
if he had not had the Conservatoire band to play the 
work again and again until at last he, and inci- 
dentally Richard, did understand it, the whole history 
of music in the second half of the nineteenth century 
might have been different. Or if, as is possible, 
Wagner did understand the Ninth symphony already, at 
least it was from Habeneck’s way of playing it that he 
learnt the secret of good conducting ; and those of us 
who remember what conducting was before Wagner 
had trained Biilow, Richter, Levi and the rest know 
what that means. I do not remember what orchestral 
conducting was like in the ’forties; but from contem- 
porary reports and criticisms I can well imagine it. 
Not a concert, orchestral or other, is given to-day that 
is not shaped in a greater or lesser degree by forces. 
abruptly set loose, thoughts suddenly thought, at that 
memorable performance of the Ninth symphony in 
Paris. And the Ninth symphony is now a novelty in 
Paris. Paris has been through odd experiences; she: 
has been ruled by that musical souteneur Meyerbeer,,. 
who prostituted his muse and lived on her earnings, 
by Gounod, and latterly by Saint-Saéns, Massenet, 
even by Messager and Charpentier; and now after 
hearing ‘‘ Tristan ” for the first time it has occurred to: 
her that there may be something in Beethoven. It is 
the only significant thing that has happened there. 
Leaving Paris, then, so far as music is concerned, in 
the year 1850 odd, I reach London and find the world 
gone crazy over Richard Strauss. Here, thought I, is 
fine revolution, and hastily looked at the programmes 
of concerts past and concerts impending. Alas! 
there is no revolution. The programmes are 
much the same as we have endured these ten 
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years. Nothing has really changed. For the 
moment Strauss has got an innings. The public 
does not at all understand him, but the odd noises he 
draws from the orchestra tickle palates jaded witha 
long course of Chopin, Beethoven, Wagner and 
Tschaikowsky. A feather-headed part of the press 
sees in him a very Messiah: were he a Beethoven and 
Wagner rolled in one the praise he has received could 
not be hotter. But it means nothing, really counts 
for nothing. This isa critical, not a creative, age; in 
painting, literature and music the critics who Jack critical 
insight and power of expression are everlastingly trying 
to draw attention to.themselves by ‘‘ discovering ” 
someone. The Rev. R. Nicholl, a safe man, always 
discovers his men after they have got a vogue ; but the 
musical critics, hot-blooded, impulsive creatures, are 
not so wise. They discover too readily. So Strauss 
has come in, and Strauss will go out—be he great or 
small he will surely go out, for a season or for ever— 
and otherwise things rest precisely where they were 
before. The provincial festivals are over and gone, 
the usual works—I almost wrote the usual novelties— 
having been given there; the Royal Choral Society 
gives the ‘‘ Messiah” and Berlioz’ ‘‘ Faust”, as of yore 
both in the same spirit; the pianists and fiddlers con- 
tinue to repeat the programmes that drew large 
audiences ages agone. We are indeed a dull, stolid, 
sordid, shopkeeping, insincere, but, in art matters, 
contented people. And in their way the French are the 
same. 

It was something of a relief to chance on the pro- 
gramme arranged by Messrs. Ysaye and Busoni for 
their concert of last Monday afternoon—there was at 
any rate one item which was not altogether hackneyed : 
a sonata for violin and piano. It is notin the slightest 
danger of ever becoming hackneyed. No more colour- 
less, no less distinctive, piece of music exists. César 
Franck was doubtless an excellent teacher. He had 
the technique of composition at his finger-ends; he had 
ideals and enthusiasm; he could communicate his 
enthusiasm to his pupils. But he was entirely wanting 
in invention. His is the sort of music which might 
leave off almost anywhere. Of course there are 
subjects and second subjects and working-out sections 
and recapitulations; and on paper all looks well 
enough. But no sooner is the stuff played than the 
truth is patent: his themes want character and his 
movements want outline; in this music there is 
certainly unity, but no variety, no richness. We rejoice 
if one of the instruments is silent for a bar or two—one 
longs for any break in the dead, dull, level, oily flow. 
Much has been said and written about Franck’s new 
harmonic progressions; and I respond that the new 
harmonic progressions simply are not there. For those 
who like the game of hero-worship it is very well 
to find a new idol every fortnight or every ten 
years and proclaim him the greatest or one of the 
greatest of composers; but it is incomprehensible 
to me -how anyone with any temperament and ear 
should have selected Franck. I can understand 
a momentary Strauss- worship, for Strauss has 
audacity; I can understand drawing-rooms being 
fluttered for a year or so by Fauré, for some of his 
things are prettily piquant. But Franck !—labcrious, 
conscientious, working always as one explaining the 
mysteries of form and development to a school-class— 
the adoration of him is a phenomenon of which I seek 
some explanation in vain. His is modern kapellmeister 
music: music of the sort of which Bilow said ‘‘ Yes, 
I have always liked it”. There is nothing disagreeable 
in any ten bars of it: it is the awful monotonous flow, 
that will not stop, which is disagreeable—more than 
disagreeable, actually hateful. It is not bad music 
like that of our Academics; but after all, even a 
thoroughgoing scoundrel is more interesting than 
a Clapham grocer or a City man. Franck was an 
ambitious, industrious grocer ; so small a man was he 
that he actually dreamed of founding a school. The 
great men never found schools: they close them. But 
the Franck school flourishes in Belgium to this day 
and produces music unto which no man may hearken 
without pain and grief and acute longing to run away. 
Busoni and Ysaye know better than to play such 
twaddle; and it is to be hoped that the exceedingly 
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cool reception this sonata met with will serve,as 
a hint that Franck will not do as a successor to 
Gounod, Dvorak, Greig and the others who have been 
foisted on us as great creative artists. Belgium has 
Franck’s music, and Belgium, being thoroughly un- 
musical, likes it. Wherefore let Belgium keep it. To 
those gentlemen of the press here who like it I would 
say One boom at a time, if you please. Let us be done 
kneeling to Richard Strauss before falling down to 
pray by the tomb of Franck. One argument used with 
reference both to Franck and other composers I wish 
to dismiss for ever. I have been told that I am bound 
to be wrong about Franck and Strauss because I have 
not heard ad/ their music. This is sheer lunacy. Need 
one read all Marie Corelli or Hall Caine to know how 
vulgar, stupid and inept their books are? And having 
perceived the truth does one continue to read them on 
chance of finding something good? Certainly not. 
After seeing or hearing a certain amount of a writer’s 
or a composer’s work we are able to measure the writer 
or composer as well as the work. I bave not heard all 
Franck’s music, and in future will hear no more of it 
than I can help: I think I have measured Franck. 

It was just as well the concert opened with Bach’s 
sonata in E: had that genuine piece of music come 
after Franck ! I cannot tell why it was described 
as for a violin and pianoforte. When a harpsichord is 
not available the piano serves ; but all the same the 
thing as we heard it is by no means the thing as 
Bach meant it to be heard. Why on earth do even 
great artists like Busoni and Ysaye want everlastingly 
to be mangling the masterpieces by playing them 
on instruments for which they were not intended ? 
There is plenty of music for violin and piano: 
was it necessary to take this sonata and give us 
only a faint notion of its beauty and expressive- 
ness? This craze for transcribing is verily a disease. 
Organists must needs play piano music; pianists 
must ruin excellent instruments by playing transcrip- 
tions—often ugly ones—of Bach’s organ fugues. 
Fiddlers play Chopin’s nocturnes and selections from 
music-dramas. It is true this sonata of old Bach 
suffers less than might be expected: the sheer music 
in it triumphed over adverse circumstances and it came 
out clear, fresh, sweet and strong. But these freaks 
are much too risky to be indulged in at serious con- 
certs—how risky was revealed when Ysaye gave us 
Wilhelmj’s monstrous ‘‘ paraphrase” of ‘* Siegfried”. 
It was shameful and it was laughable: one felt that 
Ysaye ought either to be hung or tarred and feathered. 
He did not make things much better with a ludicrous, 
poverty-stricken Caprice by one Guiraud. It was a 
shocking piece of music and he played it consistently 
out of tune. On such occasions I can feel no pity. I 
only thought, Serve him right! Ysaye is far too great 
an artist to put us off with such nonsense. It dis- 
gusts those who are serious about art; and it does not 
please those who only want their ears tickled. I 
wonder whether the world will ever see a virtuoso who 
has nothing of the trickster and charlatan about him, 
who has an artistic conscience if he has no other sort. 
I have watched star after star arise for these twenty 
years ; often I have thought that at last one had risen 
who was wholly artist ; and always I have been in the 
end disillusioned. Scratch the virtuoso and you find 
the trickster—always, with no exception. The vanity 
of the creature, his selfishness, his greed for the 
applause, if it is only the applause of the many-headed 
fool—these ruin his character at the beginning and 
often change him from a man into a monkey. After 
all, our ancestors were not altogether wrong when they 
regarded musicians and actors as vagabonds, as things 
who must eat with the scullions. They made mistakes, 
as when they imagined a Beethoven or Mozart to be of 
the same stuff as the others ; but in a general way they 
were right. A man who has so little respect for a 
mighty genius like Wagner that he will play 
“Siegfried” paraphrases is himself worthy of no 
respect. I shall watch Ysajye’s programmes with 
peculiar interest now and see whether this was a mere 
momentary lapse from artistic rectitude or whether he 
is deliberately seeking popularity by playing rubbish 
and desecrating great art-works. 

For the rest, this concert did not turn out highly 
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interesting, Mrs. Cleaver, an American lady with a 
small, pleasant but very American voice—that is 
to say cold, unbacked by passion—sang some songs 
agreeably. However, someone should tell her to leave 
alone an ‘‘Old Hebrew Melody” arranged by Kicken. 
{t is no more Hebrew than I am; it is simply a few 
bars of Rossini mixed into a sort of paste or jelly 
with a few bars of Donizetti. The words are comical 
enough in French: ‘‘ Ma harpe hélas! brisée, de larmes 
arrosée”’. Busoni played Chopin’s B flat minor sonata, 
and did his best with the abominable funeral march. 
The trio is the vulgarest thing ‘‘the Polish composer ”’ 
ever wrote. If anyone plays that at my funeral I 
swear to rise from the dead and smash the instrument. 
The finale was magnificently given: only a very great 
player could have expressed the smouldering passion 
of it, constantly breaking into bright flame and as 
constantly repressed. )eeees ae 


‘“NINETEENTH CENTURY ART.” * 


1,ROM the illustrations scattered through Mr. 

MacColl’s remarkable book one gets some idea 
of what his publishers expected of him. As is not 
unusually the case when a conscientious artist disap- 
points a publisher, or indeed a patron of any kind, 
Mr. MacColl has done something infinitely better. 
Wisely keeping himself clear of the quicksands of 
ccntemporary criticism, he has devoted himself to 
the great and longer tried artists of the past century, 
and has given us, I think, the most important and 
stimulating book on painting and sculpture which has 
appeared during the last generation. In the first 
portion of it (that which deals with the vision and 
the imagination of the century) although parts of the 
former may appear to be a little, a very little, too 
technical, Mr. MacColl at once proves himself to 
be gifted with the highest critical powers. Nothing 
more clear, more illuminating and comprehensive 
has been done in the appreciation of any particular 
period of art; certainly nothing showing so sure 
and imaginative an interpretation of those delicate 
currents of feeling and thought affecting those works 
with which the great artists of the ninereenth century 
have enriched the world. Mr. MacColl devotes the 
greater part of the book, however, to studying the 
vision and aims of those personalities which appear to 
him to be the most complete or significant, and so 
intensely has he allowed his mind to be affected by each 
that much of its peculiar quality of beauty and strenu- 
ousness has entered into and inspired these portraits. 
The short essay on Goya, with which he opens, is 
worth all that has been written on that extraordinary 
painter. He goes on to show us David, not as the 
cold student of the antique, but as the passionate 
seeker after truth, like Goethe the ardent worshipper of 
the Greeks, as having approached most nearly God's own 
perfect creatures ; hattog the vicious and corrupt works 
of Fragonard aad his other immediate predecessors ; 
untiring in hts endeavours to place before the youth of 
France sterner and more wholesome ideals. He shows us 
Ingres expressing himself forcibly as ‘‘the humble 
servant of the model”, the same enthusiastic enemy 
to tricks of picture-making, with a similar desire to 
appeal to a more innocent passion for form, lifting 
himself by unceasing study to a unique point of 
draughtsmanship. 

The studies on Géricault and Delacroix show an equally 
profound insigat into the restless, romantic world- 
spirit which, sprung from Goethe, quickly affected the 
venturesome spirit of France early in the century. No 
two artists could well be more difficult to write upon, 
and Mr. MacColl succeeds in throwing on them some- 
thing of their own fierce light. Delacroix: the execu- 
tor, he calls him, of Géricault’s will—Delacroix, of 
whom Baudelaire wrote in words of bronze, so that 
they echo still through the empty corridors of the critics’ 
halls, and whom Goethe, with innocence and generosity, 
at a somewhat ungenerous period of his life, declared 
to have sounded in Faust’s soul deeper depths than he 
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himself had sounded. Delacroix! that alchemist ever 
feverishly experimenting in an atmosphere so fierce 
that none but a consumptive giant could have lived in 
it—would that Mr. MacColl would pipe more about 
this lion. 

Of Daumier he writes eloquently ‘‘ out of his neigh- 
bours in the street, or a bit of waste suburb, he can 
give us, more than many a picture, the awe of deluges 
and judgments, the vast doings of Tohu and Bohu, 
the beginning and end of things and our own tragic 
comic behaviour in between”. Millet’s personality and 
consummate art he treats with a rare tenderness and 
understanding. That he should have passed so lightly 
over the work of Barye is to me, I confess, a matter of 
some surprise. The greatest, certainly the completest 
sculptor of the last 300 years, Barye was the first to do 
for sculpture what David tried to do for painting—that 
was to make the existing works of the Greeks serve 
as a basis for a closer, deeper, more noble study of 
nature. Concentrating himself on study of forms and 
habits of animals, he succeeded in finding a means of 





treating the most violent actions within the most con- 
strained ‘and classical forms. His was such a life, 
such a temperament, as Rembrandt’s: calm, self- 
denying, ever observant; by poverty, or the indiffer- 
ence or malice or stupidity of men undeterred from his 
slow, perfectly regulated labour. This man’s work, 
with Millet’s, is the most perfect of modern times ; 
perfect in so far as the execution is in complete accord 
with the largeness and depth of the conception, neither 
lagging behind, nor ever tempted ahead. Such men, 
too, give their lives to help mankind—to save them 
from the damning evidences of their self-indulgence 
and blindness to the beauties and realities of life-—by 
smuggling, quietly and unobserved, their treasures 
into the world. 

Of Rodin’s work Mr. MacColl is a passionate. sup- 
porter: ‘‘the one artist who has a familiar, a commerce 
with shadows and terrors, who can cast a spell, bring 
up spirits ; such a mixture of ardour and tenacity has 
had few examples, for few are able to hold fast an 
impassioned dream through an untiring search for 
form”. Mr. MacColl points out with great clearness 
that unconscious marriage between design and form 
which he declares to be the keynote ot the great 
Frenchman’s art. It is Rodin’s belief in an intense 
application to the form and movement of his models, 
resulting in the semi-conscious addition of the impor- 
tant feature of design, that has helped to make all that 
he has done so vital and imposing. An equally severe 








application bestowed on the conscious mastering of the 
elements of proportion, of form and of the principles of 
movement made Barye and Millet the incomparable 
artists they were. It is by those who push the attitude 
chosen, no matter what that atritude be, to the highest 
degree of intensity, that really great work is given to 
the world. Disciples may wrangle and bicker in the 
market place over meanings and methods and what 
not—they have done so from time immemorial. The 
masters themselves pay no heed. They remain aloof, 
intent on their own labours. 

Space does not allow of further examination into the 
many remarkable studies contained in Mr. MacColl’s 
book. Of English painters in particular, the two most 
striking are those on the shamefullv neglected Alfred 
Stevens, and the popular David Wilkie, whose ‘“‘sly, 
slow, pawky nature’ Mr. MacColl has treated with 
evident enjoyment. 

To Mr. Watts’ portraits Mr. MacColl does not seem 
inclined to give the high place they hold in the estima- 
tion of many of us. Those portraits are endeared to 
us by a certain quality of noble innocence most rare 
among portrait-painters—a quality in virtue of which 
the painter, resisting the accidental opportunities of 
displaying his power, has given to us a superb series 
of portraits of those men and women, whose achieve- 
ients, characters or beauty he admired. 

How much, however, Mr. MacColl has. cultivated 
and developed his critical powers he shows in his re- 





markable study on Claude Monet, who has, as he 
points out, been forced to ‘‘traffic and bargain with 
nature”? as much as any of the old painters. No book 
could well give a clearer vision of the labour of an 
| artist’s life—the labour of recreating always anew some- 
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thing of the beauty without which his life would be in 
vain. To the artist full of reverence for the past, the 
greatest possible works have been already achieved. 
To him again, walking in the fields, or among his 
fellow-men, seeing the lights and shadows of nature 
and of life, there is still everything to be done. And 
of this longing effort, of this struggle for expression, 
of this glad renunciation of the common privileges of 
life, of all those conflicts without which there can be no 
mastery, Mr. MacColl has given us indeed a memor- 
able picture. W. ROTHENSTEIN. 


“OTHELLO” RE-INTERPRETED. 


[LS needs no courage to say that as a dramatist, in the 
narrow sense of the word, Shakespeare has had his 
day. Those crude farces and melodramas, native or 
exotic, used by him as vessels for his genius, are not 
good enough for this sophisticated age. What thrill 
for us in the strange adventures of the Prince of 
Denmark or the Thane of Cawdor or the Venetian 
usurer? These were the kind of things that made 
Shakespeare popular in his own day. They were 
fashionable then, and accordingly are out of fashion 
now. What interests us in Shakespeare’s plays is not 
the plays themselves, but the (strictly irrelevant) truth 
and beauty that he poured into them. We love them 
for their matchless poetry and their matchless insight 
into the human soul. ‘‘ Hamlet” is for us nothing but 
the study of a contemplative man distracted by the 
necessity to be up and doing; ‘‘ Macbeth”, the study 
of a noble mind degraded by ambition : ‘‘ The Merchant 
of Venice”, the study of racial strength against con- 
tempt and persecution. Nothing to us now, the actual 
framework of these studies; everything, the studies 
themselves, and the language in which they are set 
forth. Our pleasure in the production of a Shake- 
spearean play is according solely to the illuminative 
rightness of the conception of the chief character or 
characters, and to the sonorous beauty with which the 
‘verse is declaimed by all. Let us see whether we can 
be pleased by ‘‘ Othello” as now enacted at the Lyric 
Theatre. 

Our whole interest in ‘‘ Othello” is divided be- 
tween two studies: on the one hand a study of 
natural villainy; on the other, a study of a grand, 
‘primitive soul lashed to overwhelming rage by 
jealousy. ‘‘ Othello” is a two-part play, and of 
the two parts in it the more deeply interesting is not 
the title-part: its really central figure is lago, and 
‘‘Tago” it ought really to have been called. It would, 
assuredly, have been called so, had Shakespeare con- 
ceived it for himself, and not merely ‘‘lifted”’ it in his 
usual manner. Not before he had worked some way 
through his version, did Shakespeare begin to see Iago 
with his own eyes. I take it that in the Italian story 
lago was a commonplace scoundrel, compassing 
Othello’s ruin because he had reason to hate Othello. 
It is as a commonplace scoundrel that we see lago at 
first. He is angry that Othello has preferred to him in 
military rank Cassio, the less capable soldier ; also, he 
believes that Othello has seduced Emilia, his wife ; and 
these motives prick him tothe task of ruining his master’s 
happiness. But gradually, as the play proceeds, and as 
Shakespeare’s own creative genius takes possession of 
himself, we begin to see that Iago is not really pricked 
at all by desire for vengeance. He is villainous for 
villainy’s sake—a philosophic villain, planning havoc as 
a curious intellectual gratification to himself. Against 
Othello he has no more ill-will than against Cassio or 
Roderigo or any other of his pawns. If he -has any 
feeling at all in relation to Othello, it is a feeling of 
pity—a dry, intellectual pity for one who, like the rest, 
is his inferior in intellect ; and even this pity is eclipsed 
by sense of humour. Othello is amusing : and the more 
he suffer, the more amusing must he become. For 
that reason, and only for that reason, is Iago 
Othello’s enemy. If some yet nobler and» more 
stupendous fool hove in sight, Iago would straight- 
way leave Othello in peace. All the energy of 
his mind is centred on the contrivance of mischief. 
For the art of war he has no enthusiasm: he is a 
capable soldier, because he happens to be a soldier, but 
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he sees no romance in his profession. Neither does 
conquest in love allure him. He confesses to Roderigo 
an abstract interest in ‘‘our raging motions, our 
carnal stings, our unbitted lusts, whereof I take this 
that you call love to be a sect or scion”. But himself 
is above such follies. Speaking of Othello’s love for 
Desdemona, he says ‘‘I do love her too”, grimly 
adding that he loves her in so far as she is the instru- 
ment prepared for Othello’s downfall, and ‘‘not out of 
absolute lust, though peradventure | stand accountant 
for as great a sin ””—for all he knows, he may have a 
sexual passion for her; but that were neither here nor 
there. Now and again, he reverts to Emilia’s infidelity 
as his motive in mischief. This is not, as some too 
subtle writers have suggested, a sign that he is so 
subtle as to deceive even himself: he sees himself as 
clearly as he sees everyone else, and the only difference 
between his vision of himself and his vision of his 
fellows is that he does not think himself ridiculous. 
His harping on Emilia is an inconsistency not in him- 
self, but in Shakespeare, who did not wholly un- 
trammel his own finished Iago from the Iago in the 
first perfunctory sketch. What the poet was too lazy 
to do, we do for him ; and Iago stands out for us as a 
perfect type of philosophic villainy. A great part, this, 
needing a great actor. A very difficult part, also, need- 
ing a very accomplished actor. To Othello and to most 
of the other characters Iago must seem simply a bluff, 
straightforward soldier—‘‘ honest Iago”, and all that. 
But to the audience he must seem always the great 
villain that he is. ‘*I am not what I am”, he confides 
to Roderigo, and from time to time he reveals himself 
in soliloquy. But the actor must not rely on these 
devices: he must be always the true Iago to the audi- 
ence and the false lago to the dramatis persone. 
Much skill is needed for this dual suggestion. Much 
skill might be expected of so clever and experienced an 
actor as Mr. Herbert Waring, who plays Iago in this 
revival. Much skill is not, however, what Mr. Waring 
shows us. To the audience and to the dramatis 
persone he is the same creature. The great villain ? 
The bluff, straightforward soldier? Alas, neither. 
Nothing, alas, that we can conceive as having ever 
existed in real life, and nothing that we have not seen 
in romantic dramas when Mr. Waring was playing 
the hero. A strutting, chin-in-the-air figure, with a 
fixed smile, and with much squaring of elbows and 
twirling of wrists—that is the sole impression left by 
Mr. Waring’s Iago. Of Iago as a good fellow on the 
one hand, or as a bad fellow on the other, there iS 
no impression at all. One sees simply a frigid repeti- 
tion of what was (or, as I think, wasn’t) all very well 
in ‘* Under the Red Robe” and kindred masterpieces. 
You will hardly believe me when I tell you that at 
the close of the first act, after speaking the terrible 
words 


‘©Thave’t. It is engender’d. Hell and night 
Must bring this monstrous birth to the world’s 
light ” 


the actor performs his well-known trick of raising his 
hat by the back of its brim and whirling it round his 
head till it falls back into position. Throughout, the 
actor’s one aim seems to be the display of a quite 
irrelevant virtuosity. ‘‘ Decorations by Waring”! 
They should have been countermanded. 

The demands made on an actor by the part of lago 
are wholly intellectual. The chief need of the part of 
Othello is a special kind of physique. As I have 
suggested, there was no reason to expect that Mr. 
Waring would not be a very capable Iago. There was, 
however, no doubt that Mr. Forbes Robertson ought 
not to appear as the Moor. His performance has, at 
least, the advantage of being no disappointment. It is 
essential that Othello be a man of solid bulk—a mag- 
nificent animal, stately in repose, savagely terrible in 
passion. When Mr. Robertson came on the stage, one 
felt that here was not Othello, arraigned before the 
Senators, but Hamlet playing an Oriental part in some 
play before the dons at the University of Wittenberg. 
Instead of the calm, majestic Moor, we saw a quick- 
witted, highly-strung, highly-refined student, who 
might subsequently be goaded to the verge of hysteria, 
but hardly through dark depths of passion to the 
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committing of crime. Mr. Robertson’s conception of 
Othello is, no doubt, impeccable. But Nature debars 
him from showing ittous. He cannot suggest the brute 
grandeur or the brute passion of Othello. In the scene 
of Desdemona’s murder he is at his best, but he is so 
because here Othello ceases to be Othello, avowing that 
he will slay his wife not because she has betrayed his 
trust in her, but as an act of moral precaution—‘ else 
she'll betray more men”. Admirable, again, is he 
when, at last, Othello is subdued by the ruin that he has 
wrought and by his impending suicide. But in the 
other scenes—the earlier, needing the extreme of static 
force, and the later, needing the extreme of dynamic 
force—Mr. Robertson merely fails to perform an im- 
possible task. 

Intellectually and emotionally, then, we cannot be 
pleased by ‘‘Othello” as now enacted at the Lyric 
Theatre. Instead of a giant caught in the toils of a 
devil, we see a student scored off by a fop. There 
remains the question of auric pleasure—is the poetry 
well treated by the company? Needless to say that 
Mr. Robertson so declaims it that every phrase and 
cadence has its due beauty. Pleasant to add that 
Miss Gertrude Elliott, as Desdemona, speaks it very 
prettily, and that Mr. Sydney Valentine, as Brabantio, 
rolls it out impressively. Horrid not to be able to 
acquit any other one of letting it go hang. Max. 


INSURANCE AS SUBSTITUTE FOR CONSOLS. 
ia April of next year the interest from Consols will 

be reduced from 2} to 24 per cent., and it is re- 
ported that in view of this decrease in the rate of 
interest many people are selling Consols with a view 
to obtaining more remunerative investments. Appa- 
rently many of the people who are selling Consols are 
permanent holders of their investments, and the differ- 
ence between 23 and 23 per cent. in their incomes makes 
a considerable and uncomfortable difference. If the 
question of selling Consols arises, it is inevitably 
followed by the further question ‘What is to be 
done with the proceeds of the sale”? There is of 
course a large selection of gilt-edged securities, the 
return upon which is better than the yield from Consols, 
and the security abundant. At the best the interest is 
low, and the capital value of the investment is subject 
to fluctuation with perhaps a more probable decrease 
than increase. It is therefore opportune to point out 
once more that by combining life assurance with an 
annuity it is possible to obtain the most complete 
security, a remunerative rate of interest, and an 
absence of variation in capital value. At the present 
price of Consols the rate of interest yielded, when 
the change to 24 per cent. takes place next April, 
is less than 22 per cent.; but by combining a 
life policy with an annuity it is possible to obtain 
Over 33 per cent. upon the capital invested, and 
the certain return of the full amount of the capital 
at death. To obtain this result it is necessary to take 
_ a life policy in one office, and an annuity in another, 
and a medical examination has to be made before the 
life policy is issued. Moreover so high a return as this 
cannot be obtained by women, in consequence of the 
less favourable rates of annuity that are given to 
females. It is, however, possible for men and women, 
irrespective of age and without medical examination, 
to secure the return of their capital in full, interest 
upon it half-yearly at the rate of 3 per cent. per 
annum, without the possibility of decrease, and with 
the certainty of an increase in income after the first 
five years to a rate of probably more than 31 per cent. 
The security for this investment is not inferior to that 
of Consols themselves. The return of the capital un- 
impaired and the half-yearly payment of interest at 
the rate of 3 per cent. per annum are absolutely 
guaranteed by the Norwich Union Life Office, while 
the increase of income beyond the guaranteed 3 per 
cent. is dependent upon the future profits of the com- 
pany. As, however, the office holds reserves sufficient 
to meet all its liabilities in the event of the rate of 
interest upon its funds being much less than it is 
likely to earn, the rate of mortality being greater 
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than is probable, and the expenditure higher than is 
being incurred, the declaration of future bonuses at a 
good rate is a practical certainty, and the failure of the 
office to fulfil the guaranteed conditions of its con- 
tracts is as inconceivable as the failure of the British 
Government to pay the interest upon the National 
Debt. : 

These conditions of absolute security are in no way 
confined to the Norwich Union: there are many British 
Life Offices of long standing and high position, the 
security of which is equally unimpeachable; but this 
company quotes in its prospectuses a policy particularly 
suitable to the requirements of holders of Consols, and 
its financial position is unsurpassed by any other office 
in the kingdom. In the event of it being necessary to 
realise the security during the lifetime of the investor 
the society guarantees a return of not less than 95 
per cent. of the purchase money, and probably after 
the policy had been in force for a few years the full 
amount invested could be obtained upon surrender. 
We do not quite know how the society arrives at 
the results which it quotes. The investment is a 
combination of a life assurance policy and an annuity, 
and it is probable that it may be so arranged that the 
premium may be payable out of the annuity, in which 
case a rebate of income-tax not exceeding one-sixth of 
the investor’s income could be claimed upon the 
amount paid for premiums. Then the investment 
would be still more remunerative than it appears to 
be from the figures we have already given. Such an 
investment as this is a peculiarly attractive alternative 
to Consols: the guaranteed returns are greatly superior 
to those of British Government stocks; the security 
being absolute in both cases there is practically no 
choice between them on this ground, and that the 
income will be greater than the 3 per cent. guaranteed 
is beyond doubt. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE COMPLETION OF THE PANAMA CANAL. 
WHEN AND AT WHAT PRICE? 


To the Editor of the SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 


Junior Constitutional Club, S.W. 

Sir,—The Panama Canal cost the French nation 
nearly £80,000,000 sterling and is not half constructed. 
There are difficulties and obstacles of the gravest kind 
in the excavation of the Culebra Mountain, the damming 
and derivation of the Chagres River and the construc- 
tion of ports, jetties and quays at Panama and Colon. 
The question is will the Americans or American 
Government, in the event of their obtaining from the 
Colombian Government a concession not overburdened 
with exigencies of a political and financial nature, build 
it, how long will they take, and what will be the cost ? 
As an official and one of the original founders of the 
Panama Canal from its very birth in Paris, having 
accompanied the first expedition to Panama, and being 
now the only survivor in England of the original 
pioneers, I can speak from mature experience and 
authority on this great enterprise. I left France on 
6 January, 1881, forming one of the Commission of 
Pioneers who went out to organise the different services 
on the Isthmus (Colon, Panama and line of canal) and 
remained until the suspension of the works and conse- 
quent failure of the construction. I assisted at the 
initial surveys, the building of houses and sheds, the 
fitting up of machinery, and the importation of 
labourers. 

In February 1881 the majority of the inhabitants 
were without resources and ill-clad. In the winter the 
town was a collection of ponds and pools, in the 
summer the dust was blinding. From this state of 
penury in which Panama and Colon were plunged, 
the advent of the pioneers of the Canal and their 
subsequent residence on the Isthmus, followed by 
the successive arrivals of the staff, traders, labourers 
and seekers of contracts and employment, changed the 
face of the Isthmus. The second year of our arrival 
saw the inhabitants thriving and on the road to comfort 
and ease. 

Thef engineering staff of the French company per- 
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ceived that they had a stupendous task to carry out. 
First and foremost they had to face the dangers of the 
climate. Fevers are prevalent and yellow fever exists 
in an endemic form all the year round. It sometimes 
becomes an epidemic at the change of the seasons, that 
is in April and May at the end of the dry season, and 
in September and October at the conclusion of the wet 
season. In the winter months everything is soaked by 
torrents of rain, mildew attacks shoes and apparel of 
every description, trees and bush grow on the house- 
tops, and work in the cuttings and trenches of the Canal 
is rendered most difficult and unpleasant. The heat 
is of a damp nature and people are always in a state 
of dripping perspiration. In the summer months the 
heat is excessive, everything is parched and water is 
very scarce. Wells have to be dug and water brought 
from a rivulet called the Matasnillo, impure in its aspect, 
and selling at 10 cents a bucket. These are the first 
two dangers one has to contend with, fever and lack 
of water in the dry weather, and floods in the rainy 
season. These two incidents alone will make the 
contractor understand that he has really speaking six 
months to work properly and effectively, for during the 
other period of six months he will find his ‘‘ chantiers ” 
inundated with water and lined with mud. Add to 
these incidents the constant occurrence of revolutions 
when you have to be barricaded in your homes for three 
or four weeks, dependent upon the contents of your 
provisions in store, generally tinned goods, to exist 
until the end of the siege. 

The Isthmus of Panama is volcanic as the excava- 
tions and borings have proved at both ends of ihe 
Isthmus. In September 1882 we had a tremendous 
shock which lasted fifty-two seconds, followed by con- 
tinuous shocks until May 1883. The first shock was 
-strong enough to destroy the pillars of the Chambers of 
Deputies, stones from the Cathedral fell in the public 
square and nearly all the houses and steeples of 
churches were fissured. These seismic disturbances 
are not frequent but they exist and are ready to recur 
at any moment. 

Such are the physical difficulties you have to contend 
with on the Isthmus. Next as to what I term the engi- 
neering difficulties—the damming of the Chagres and the 
cutting of the Culebra Mountain. When MM. Couvreux 
and Hersent sent their engineers on the Isthmus they 
calculated that a dam thrown across the valley near 
Gamboa, a few miles from the sources of the Chagres, 
would intercept the river in its coursefand prevent its 
flowing directly into the Canal. This plan, they thought, 
would avoid disturbing the water in the bed of the 
Canal. The dam was to collect the waters of the 
Chagres and to form in its rear a large lake of 
200,000,000 cubic metres of water. This immense body 
was regulated in its exit through the locks in such a 
way as to prevent a rapid current from being created in 
the bed of the Canal. This plan only lasted a few 
months, for on his arrival M. Boyer, the celebrated 
French engineer, ridiculed it, proving that in the rainy 
season the freshets rose from 20 to 30 feet ina single 
night, and the pressure and rush of such an enormous 
volume of water would burst the dam and flood the 
whole country, doing it incalculable damage and destruc- 
tion, in fact a Noah’s deluge. M. Boyer after careful 
study proposed a different plan. It was to construct a 
small dam near the sources of the Chagres to carry 
away its waters in a ‘‘ derivation” (an artificial bed ex- 
cavated parallel with the line of canal) to the east of 
Colon near Porto Bello. The artificial was to be deeper 
than the natural bed in order to receive and carry away 
the surplus waters caused by the freshets, and thus 
impede the river from crossing and recrossing the bed 
-of the Canal as it does now. From the sources of the 
Chagres near Gamboa to the outlet near Colon is 
nearly 30 miles: so a small canal of about 50 feet wide, 
and ro feet deep, has to be built for 30 miles. There 
is no other better solution to this problem at present. 

Now comes the peculiar and difficult problem the 
cutting of the Culebra Mountain. It will be a gigantic 
task if they make a ‘‘canal A niveau” (a level canal 
without locks) which I do not think they contemplate, 
but one with locks. The Culebra is a mountain 
312 feet high, of which not half has been excavated. 
The peculiarity of the mountain is to move so as to 














close the gap you open by excavation. The French 
term for this is ‘‘foisonné”. To make the water-way 
safe itis natural I suppose to face the sides of the 
mountain as you would the entrance of harbour works 
so as to prevent this extraordinary feature or freak of 
nature. The length of the mountain from the introit 
to exit is 3 miles, so one can imagine the sides of a 
mountain 300 feet high and 34 miles long faced with 
stone or any other substance to render it stationary. 
Then for locks. The rise and fall of the tide on the 
Pacific and Atlantic termini must be taken into con- 
sideration, that is, the locks must be a chef d’cuvre 
of large and powerful structure to compete with or 
sustain the unequal rise and fall of the tides on the 
Pacific side. The Atlantic rises and falls only 6 inches 
whilst the Pacific rise and fall are between 18 and 
22 feet. 

The only real work done on the Canal was the section 
from Gatun to Bohio Soldado, a distance of about nine- 
teen miles. This cutting was dredged out by the 
American Contracting and Dredging Company managed 
by MM. H. B. and M. A. Slavin, two able and clever 
Canadian contractors. This section was but partly 
dredged owing to the failure of the financial resources 
of the Canal company. They encountered in their 
dredging plots and blocks of dolerite and stone 
which have to be blasted. Since the suspension 
of the works in 1887 the banks have become forests 
of luxuriant vegetation and the bed has been partly 
filled up with the earth of the banks slipping and 
caving in. The work will have to be gone over in this 
section as well as in many others. As I said, the 
sum expended by the French Company approaches 
480,000,000. How much more money will be requisite 
to make the Canal navigable and opened to the traffic 
of the world? I say another £40,000,000 and to do 
this it will require ten years. Will the Americans bear 
the brunt of such an enterprise ? 

Yours faithfully, 
TANKERVILLE CHAMBERLAINE. 


THE HUSTLING AWAY OF JAMES II. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 
14 December, 1902. 

Sir,—The Parthian shaft has apparently stuck, and 
with good reason; for the writer of the article on 
Gibbons in the Dictionary of National (why National 
in this case ?) Biography, after weighing the evidence 
on the question, declares that Gibbons was Dutch and 
of Dutch origin. The decisive authority quoted is a 
letter among the Ashmolean MSS. in the Bodleian. 
Perhaps ‘‘F. C. H.” can throw some further light on 

the matter. C. W. 


BAD LANGUAGE. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Southsea, 29 November, 1902. 

Sir,—There is one curious point in this corre- 
spondence which strikes me forcibly. All your corre- 
spondents manifest certain knowledge as to what 
constitutes ‘‘bad” language. How have they arrived 
at this knowledge ? What constitutes bad language, 
and how did it become so? This would be interesting 
research for the philologist. Many words now con- 
sidered coarse or improper were in current use a century 
or so ago, as anyone can discover from old writers and 
obsolete dictionaries. But still the question remains, 
‘‘ Why are certain words recognised as quite unthink- 
able ; and what was their genesis ? ” 

For myself, many of the words I overhear amongst 
navvies, &c., are quite devoid of any meaning whatever, 
and the circumstance that some of your correspondents 
easily associate whatever meaning is intended with the 
words used, reminds me of the story of the lady who 
complained to Dr. Johnson that his Dictionary con- 
tained so many naughty words. ‘‘ Ah! Madam” said 
the Doctor rebukingly ‘‘you have been looking for 
them ”’. Yours truly, 

ALFRED J. HENWOOD. 
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REVIEWS. 


STEELE THE SHOWMAN. 


‘Essays of Richard Steele.” Selected and Edited by 
L. E. Steele. London: Macmillan. 1902. 2s. 


| Ei heer NS MeSH UCI SY ghosts still visit the 
shades of the moon. The selecter and publisher 
will persist in embodying them in collections which may 
tend to give them the appearance of life: but they are 
indeed as near dead as possible so far as their works 
are concerned. We read about them with pleasure 
still; the age interests us; though it has been whispered 
of late that the archeology and biography of it have 
been overdone. But we will not read them. There 
was the monumental edition of Richardson a short 
time ago. We wonder how many people have been 
persuaded to read the portentous volumes who were 
not readers of Richardson before: a select band of 
professed students. Dare anybody make a similar edi- 
tion of Johnson? Some still read Burke but not the 
‘Sublime and the Beautiful”: and in pure literature 
the only two of the period when Boswell was writing 
about Johnson, with the exception of Boswell himself, 
who are still readable, are Fielding and Goldsmith. A 
little further back we have Swift, Addison, Steele, 
Pope; and who would buy their works with the 
intention of reading them? Mr. Lecky and other 
industrious writers read them, to write histories 
and biographies for those who like social and 
political gossip and the flavour of old times; but 
nobody for purely literary enjoyment. Gulliver is alive 
but ‘‘ Cato” is dead, and though Swift was an infinitely 
superior pamphleteer to Steele we should as soon think 
of reading one as the other. The Hanoverian Succes- 
sion, and the Conduct of the War by the Allies, and 
the Fortifications of Dunkirk are not precisely topics 
that we care to know much about now. Old libraries 
still have heirlooms of the ‘‘Spectator” and the 
‘* Tatler” ; relics of a time when Addison and Steele 
were models of elegant English. Who has not seen 
the long rows of them in their faded brown and gold 
bindings veritable monuments of the departed whose 
repose nobody will disturb? From time to time the 
Clarendon Press or an American University thinks a 
collection ought to be made from this funereal mass 
only because they are not modern. That has been 
done for Steele; and then it occurs to Mr. Steele, 
the collector of the essays in the present volume, 
that really we could do with less Steele in these days: 
and the present very little book is the result. We 
ourselves should have condensed it. still further and 
should not have cared for much more than two of the 
theatrical essays ‘‘The Death of Estcourt” and 
“Betterton the Actor”. But it is somewhat excessive 
praise to compare them with Elia’s ‘The Acting of 
Munden” or ‘‘On Some of the Old Actors”. Itisa 
small residuum from the voluminous mass of printed 
matter Steele turned out. There are about seventy essays 
from the ‘‘ Spectator” the “Tatler” and the « Guar- 
dian ” ; and Steele’s contributions to the ‘« Spectator” 
alone were 236. The plays, and the controversial pamph- 
lets, and the verse and the ‘“‘Apology” are quite hopeless. 
The remarkable thing about them is only that they, and 
even the superior productions of the same kind turned 
out by Addison, should have been so popular. But 
Steele knew his public and if he was not a writer of 
genius he was a consummate showman. He hit upon 
the device of appealing to the tastes of the middle- 
class woman of the day, and anticipated the modern 
editor by nearly two hundred years in discovering this 
first principle of success for a popular periodical. 
Another device of which he saw the possibilities very 
early in the history of the Olla-Podrida Publication was 
the pretence of improving the morals and the fashions 
of smart people by descanting on their vices and 
foibles and extravagant habits. This has always 
Proved an attractive bait. The writer can use up 
every kind of scandal, and touch on every topic of 
pruriency, and do his sensation-mongering under the pre- 
text of acting as a moral censor. Steele stopped short 
of the developments of which his scheme showed itself 
to be possible afterwards, but he had the ingenuity to 
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be the father of it. Swift said he chose the title of the 
‘* Tatler’ in honour of the fair sex. If the contents 
of his periodicals are no longer worth reading, and it 
would be astonishing if they were seeing to whom they 
were addressed and what their object was, their titles 
are. It would be worth the while of the publishers of 
cheap periodicals to consider Steele’s taste in titles. The 
‘Spectator ” calls for no particular remark : it is obvious 
and commonplace: but ‘‘ Town Talk ” ‘‘ The Tea Table ” 
‘Chit-Chat ” could hardly be bettered even by Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor who reproduces with such remarkable fidelity 
the sentimentalities, the exuberance, and the shrewd- 
ness of his long-since-departed Irish compatriot. Then 
there was the ‘“‘ Ladies’ Library”. It gives us a re- 
markable glimpse of the woman of the eighteenth 
century who could be beguiled by the twaddle in which 
Steele explained his idea. It is in an essay ‘‘ Advice 
to Ladies on Exercise and Education” in Mr. Steele’s 
collection. ‘* This collection of books” says this 
exploiter of feminism ‘‘ shall consist of such authors 
as do not corrupt while they divert, but shall 
tend more immediately to improve them as_ they 
are women. They shall be such as shall not hurt a 
feature by the austerity of their reflections, nor cause 
one impertinent glance by the wantonness of them. 
They shall all tend to advance the value of their inno- 
cence as virgins, improve their understanding as wives, 
and regulate their tenderness as parents”. And the 
women of the day could stand folios of such stuff and 
the men too; though it is not difficult to understand 
what must have been the sentiments of the grim mas- 
culine Swift on his flabby contemporary. 

As the facts of Steele’s actual life were what they 
were, we do not wonder that his unctuousness caused him 
to be regarded by his opponents as a hypocrite and ad- 
venturer. It is worth noting how business shrewd- 
ness and sentimentalities go together in feminists like 
Steele and Richardson, and if a man who combines 
them is suspected of hypocrisy it is not astonishing. 
The distinguishing mark of all hypocrites in literature 
has been exactly this particular combination; and it 
is the expression of the common sentiment on the 
matter. The Tartuffes,; Mawworms, Pecksniffs, Chad- 
bands and Stigginses are all of this type. It is not a 
matter of any consequence, except to those who may 
have been tricked and betrayed by him during his life, 
whether a man was a hypocrite or not, at least in such 
a case as Steele’s. Nothing of importance to us turns 
on that question ; but it does appear to be the fact that 
the very natural suspicions about Steele have been 
shown to be untrue: and we can agree with Mr. 
Steele that the ‘‘ misrepresentations of Lord Macaulay 
and the picturesque inaccuracies of Thackeray” may 
be forgotten. As to forgiveness, which we are asked to 
grant to Macaulay, he himself would not forgive any- 
one who asked him to spoil an effective picture for the 
inartistic purpose of making it more like the real thing. 
But however it may be with Steele’s biography asa 
study in psychology, and it is very curious, it is of 
little importance for literature, because he produced 
nothing which makes it worth the trouble of applying 
the psychological test. : 


QUEEN VICTORIA AS STATESWOMAN. 


‘Queen Victoria: a Biography.” By Sidney Lee. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1902. tos. 6d. 

Fok forty years Queen Victoria was so little in evi- 

dence, and appeared so rarely in the capital that the 
maxim ‘‘ The Queen reigns but does not govern” sank 
deep into the popular mind. It was understood that 
the Queen discharged her routine duties with indus- 
trious regularity, and that she took a becoming interest 
in all public movements, political and philanthropic. 
But nothing more than this was suspected. Mr. 
Sidney Lee’s pages reveal an eager and active politi- 
cian, working hard every day with tongue and pen to 
guide her country in the direction in which she thought 
that it ought to move. To say that Victoria was not a 
partisan is nonsense. She was a Tory, and, putting 
aside Lord Melbourne, the tutor of her girlish days, 
The was warmly attached to Peel and to Beaconsfield, 
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while she hated her Liberal Premiers, Palmerston and 
Gladstone, with feminine intensity, for which, it must 
be granted, she had good personal reasons, apart from 
politics. (She objected to Gladstone for one thing 
because he ‘‘always addressed her as though she 
were a public meeting.”) We use the word Tory in 
the sense in which Lord Beaconsfield employed it, for 
Victoria did not belong to the reactionary school of 
Liverpool and Eldon. She sympathised with Sir 
Robert Peel’s conversion to Free Trade,—though Lord 
Melbourne told her it was ‘‘damned dishonest ’—and 
she shared Disraeli’s views about the extension of the 
franchise. In Church matters she was broadly Eras- 
tian, if not latitudinarian. She hated anything like 
bigotry or religious persecution, and was opposed to 
Lord John Russell’s futile Ecclesiastical Titles Act, 
but inconsistently she supported Tait and Disraeli 
in their attempt to ‘‘put down Ritualism.” But in 
truth the late Queen cared little for domestic politics, 
believing foreign affairs to be her sphere. This 
was the reason why she could not get on with two 
such opposite men as Palmerston and Gladstone, for 
Palmerston thought she interfered in foreign politics too 
much, and Gladstone could not interest her in his 
various schemes of domestic reform. Theoretically, of 
course, Queen Victoria was wrong, for the principle of 
ministerial responsibility is not consistent with the 
Sovereign’s interference in either domestic or foreign 
policy. Yet calmly reviewing the course of European 
politics during the last sixty years by the aid of Mr. 
Lee’s book, it is impossible to say that the Queen’s 
constant and vigorous interference by correspondence 
with her Ministers and foreign sovereigns was not on 
the whole beneficial. Between 1840 and 1860 Her 
Majesty was entirely under the guidance of her 
husband: the hand was the hand of Victoria: but the 
voice was the voice of Albert. After the latter’s death 
the Queen’s one object was to continue his foreign 
policy: ‘‘his spirit still ruled her from his urn”. Now 
the Prince Consort knew quite as much about European 
politics as Lord Palmerston, and he was, in a sense, 
better educated than the great Minister. But there 
probably exist in this world no two types more 
antipodean to one another than a German princeling 
and a British aristocrat. Hence it came about that 
these two very clever men were always at loggerheads. 
Palmerston was boisterously sympathetic with all revolu- 
tionary movements on the Continent: the Queen and 
the Princé Consort were angrily opposed tothem. We 
do not mean to say that Victoria and her husband were 
not largely guided by their prejudices in favour of their 
royal relatives and friends. They could not help being 
so. King Leopold of Belgium was the Queen’s uncle, 
and stood to her in the place of a father. Her eldest 
daughter was the Crown Princess of Prussia: the large 
family of Saxe-Coburg were her cousins, as were some 
of the Bourbons : the Princess of Wales was the King 
of Denmark’s daughter: and as time went on these 
relationships multiplied themselves. But we do say 
that the royalist prejudices of the Queen were a better 
guide to her than the revolutionary prejudices of 
Palmerston were to the Government of England. After 
all, in the course of her lony reign, Victoria only made 
one mistake in her ideas of foreign policy, namely, her 
opposition to the unification of Italy, which was due to 
her friendship for the Emperor of Austria, and her 
dislike of Victor Emmanuel. 

The key-note, the idée mere, of the Queen’s Euro- 
pean policy was a strong Prussia, and events have 
accomplished her desire. It puzzles us that so 
shrewd a man as Bismarck should not have dis- 
cerned in Queen Victoria a valuable ally in his 
own designs; instead of which, he was jealous of 
her influence, and contemptuous of her intelligence. 
Palmerston, on the other hand, seems to us to 
have made blunder after blunder in foreign politics, 
and he nearly always did so in defiance of the wishes of 
his Sovereign. It was undoubtedly Palmerston that 
drew us into the alliance with Napoleon, which cost us 
the Crimean War, one of the greatest mistakes this 
country ever committed. 

So far from regretting Victoria’s interference in 
foreign politics, we wish it had been more effec- 
tive, for it would have saved us some modern 
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wars. But though the Queen was always for peace, 
when once we were in a war she_was all for carry- 
ing it through to a successful issue. She despised 
Gladstone’s policy after Majuba ; and when the expedi- 
tion for the relief of Gordon was in preparation she let 
her Ministers have no rest. Mr. Lee tells us that she 
addressed no fewer than seventeen notes in one day to 
Mr. Childers, at that time Secretary of State for War. 
This reminds us that in addition to foreign politics the 
Queen regarded the Army as her peculiar province, as, 
in fact, an appanage of the Crown. There is, or was, 
a theory that the Sovereign is the head of the Army, 
which the old Duke of Wellington encouraged by the 
inconceivably foolish proposal that the Prince Consort 
should be appointed Commander-in-Chief, much to 
Victoria’s delight, though her husband was wise 
enough to refuse. But in 1871 Gladstone and Cardwell 
put the Commander-in-Chief under the Secretary of 
State, and on the retirement of the Duke of Cambridge in 
1895 the tenure of office was reduced to five years. Thus 
was the last prerogative of the Crown taken away, and 
there is no doubt that the Queen felt it bitterly. 
Mr. Lee expresses in his preface some surprise at the 
frankness with which the ‘‘ Times” and other papers 
attacked Victoria in the sixties for her determination to 
live a retired life at Balmoral and Osborne. Frankness 
is Mr. Lee’s word; ours is brutality, for the object of 
these attacks was a woman and a widow, for whom no 
reply was possible. In his concluding chapter Mr. 
Sidney Lee is also very frank, though not in the least 
brutal, on this subject. There is no doubt, of course, 
that Queen Victoria carried her passion for seclusion 
to the point of self-indulgence. A monarch has no 
right to a private life: that is one of the penalties of 
the place. The Sovereign is the chief of what Bagehot 
calls the ceremonial parts of our Constitution, and by 
neglecting his or her function in this respect, he or she 
may imperil the institution. Granted that Queen 
Victoria was selfish and inconsiderate in this respect, 
and that she became unpopular between the death of 
ber husband in 1861 and Disraeli’s accession to power 
in 1874, Lord Beaconsfield gave the Queen a new lease 
of life, in both senses of the term, by inducing her 
gradually to take some part in public life. But if 
a shrinking from publicity was Victoria’s foible, is 
this the heaviest charge that can be brought against 
her? We believe it is, and, when we remember the 
foibles of her predecessors, the charge becomes almost 
ridiculous in its levity. Mr. Sidney Lee’s Biography 
should be read by everyone who wishes to know the 
character and habits of this strong, simple woman, with 
her vehement family affections, and her clear, though 
few, ideas. There are one or two inaccuracies in the 
book, hardly worth mentioning. Sir Robert Peel did 
not dissolve on taking office in December 1834: the 
General Election took place in May 1835. Not Lord 
Aberdeen, but Lord Clarendon, was the Foreign Secre- 
tary after the Crimean war, to whom the Tsar was 
introduced. The majority by which Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill was defeated in 1886 was not 92 but 30. But 
these are corrigible details, and do not detract from the 
merits of the work, which are undeniable. 





MR. MERIVALE’S DIGRESSIONS. 


‘‘ Bar, Stage, and Platform: Autobiographic Memories.” 
By Herman Charles Merivale. London: Chatto 
and Windus. 1902. 6s. 

AWARE early in Mr. Herman Merivale’s vastly 

diverting volume, which besides diversion con- 
tains much that is in the best and truest sense 
interesting, is found a confession of what may by 
some readers be considered a fault. For Mr. Merivale 
writes as follows in apology for, or rather as an 
explanation of, a particular digression : ‘* Digression 
is part of me whatever it may be worth. What 
readers I may find will accept mine as a roving com- 

mission, and remember that by my own confession I 

never stick to anything in subject apparently as in 

other things. My pen must have its way and follow 
its sweet will”. It is assuredly ‘‘an honest method ” 
thus early and frankly to warn or tell readers of what 
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they have to expect. And the volume is just of that 
kind in which digression is almost allowable, since it 
resembles in character the unforced and natural talk 
of a man who has seen many cities men and things, 
and discourses of them in the pleasantest way just as 
the various matters suggest themselves to him. 

Let us take Mr. Merivale’s book as it is, granting 
the digressions, and let us be allowed to deal first with 
such faults, much in a minority, as can be found with 
it. Some of these are but slips, but in reading any 
work by a writer of such attainments as Mr. Merivale, 
slips unavoidably catch one’s attention. Thus there 
is a new story about Jowett who asked the author 
to a breakfast party to meet ‘‘ some ladies from 
London”. The party turned out very dull, and 
Jowett suddenly, in a silence, without any preamble 
delivered himself of this portentous remark: ‘‘ Merivale 
is a man who looks at everything from a Shakespearean 
point of view.” Now this may or may not have been 
true, but curiously enough it is on a matter of Shake- 
speare that we first find Mr. Merivale tripping and it 
is on matters of Shakespeare that we find ourselves 
totally and absolutely at variance with him. He refers, 
discussing Shylock, to ‘‘one passage from which he 
appears to have once given his wife a turquoise, 
which his daughter stole, and to have missed it con- 
siderably ”. Here with one ruthless stroke Mr. 
Merivale cuts off root and branch the one piece of 
unmingled pathos that Shakespeare put into the Jew’s 
mouth. Tubal has just told him that Jessica has 
given a ring in exchange fora monkey. Shylock bursts 
out with ‘‘ Out uponher! Thou torturest’‘me, Tubal : 
it was my turquoise: I had it of Leah when I was 
a bachelor : I would not have given it for a wilderness of 
monkeys”. Observe that there is no regret expressed 
for the value of the ring, no mention of his giving it to 
his wife. On the contrary she gave it to him before 
they were married, and therein lies the ‘‘ torture” 
of Jessica’s having lightly bartered it for a monkey. It 
is an odd slip on Mr. Merivale’s part, and it may have 
helped to colour his whole theory of the character, for 
the author states that the sympathy claimed by more 
than one actor of the first rank for Shylock rests entirely 
on this ‘‘one passage” so unchancily misrepresented 
by Mr. Merivale. He has previously described Shylock 
as a ‘mere monster, a man who comes into court 
deliberately to cut away a pound of flesh from another’s 
heart because he wouldn’t ask interest on his 
loans”. Apart from Jowett’s thunderclap of speech 
Mr. Merivale is well known to be, in spite of that 
curious slip, a deeply read student of Shakespeare, 
one of whose subtlest creations — Touchstone — he 
played on a memorable occasion to the Rosalind 
of Miss Helen Faucit. Yet it is matter for doubt, 
or possibly one should say there is no room for 
doubt, whether many brother-students will agree with 
him on this head. This pronouncement occurs in the 
same chapter as does the other thing of which we needs 
must fall foul. The chapter, for the rest brilliant as 
well as interesting, is headed ‘‘ About the Acting of 
Charles Kean and Fechter’”’, and it is in close colloca- 
tion with a descriptive passage which makes Fechter’s 
fago speak and move before one that Mr. Merivale 
in a few lines dismisses an opinion which cannot be 
called ‘‘a hole-and-corner” one concerning ‘‘ Othello” 
as a play. ‘*Of all Shakespeare’s tragedies”, he 
writes, and in so writing will surely astonish a good 
many honest folk, ‘‘‘ Othello’ is the weakest for all its 
glorious wealth of poetry and tongue. The motive is 
so weak, so all unlike the motive power of ‘Lear’ 
or ‘Romeo’, ‘Hamlet’ or ‘Macbeth’. ‘And all that 
for a pocket-handkerchief’ (E tutto questo per un fazzo- 
letto) was the Italian lady’s comment when she saw the 
play”. So once did another lady, not an Italian, and 
quite capable of understanding Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust’ had 
she considered it seriously, exclaim in a careless moment 
*‘And all this about the betrayal of one peasant girl!” 
Mr. Merivale continues to say that ‘‘ Everything happens 
without excuse. Othello is an ass—-Desdemona an 
idiot—Iago a knave”. This of course does not aim at 
being criticism as the word is usually understood. It 
1s an expression, a very forcible one, of personal opinion, 
and is doubtless a terse and simple way of summing up 
the characteristics of the chief personages in ‘‘ Othello ”. 
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| But again one need not doubt as to the opinion of 


fellow-students concerning this strange laying down of 
the law, occurring as it does in the midst of the most 
attractive and pleasing recollections and descriptions. 
Dealing with Fechter’s Iago the author notes one 
point of ‘‘business” which we have not previously 
seen commemorated in print—a point as effective as it 
was admirable in conception and reasoning. After 
observing how, upon Emilia’s burst which finds him 
out, Fechter’s Iago held his tongue not like a baffled 
villain but with an air of conquering contempt, Mr. 
Merivale goes on to say that ‘‘ Once, after the Council 
scene, he stayed alone upon the stage, behind the rest, 
and having it all to himself broke into one clear laugh 
of triumphant enjoyment. Then sharply turned and 
put his finger to his lips, and went”. 

The power of describing acting so as to give the 
reader a vivid idea of it is a gift, to be cultivated 
like other gifts with industry and art. Many 
critics strive after it in vain. Here is another 
instance of Mr. Merivale’s mastery in this regard. He 
is writing of certain performances at that most 
agreeable of playhouses, the old Dresden theatre, 
burnt down in the long long ago, where he was 
fortunate enough to see such actors as Fraulein Ulrich 
and Herren Devrient and Dawisen playing together. 
He notes that Dawisen played Shylock as a mere 
savage, and goes on to hit off in a few words the 
actor’s ‘quaint conception” as he justly calls it, of 
Benedick. ‘‘ He was a rough soldier of fortune out of 
his element, amusedly puzzled by the fine company he 
got into, making the jests of a Diogenes or a Timon on 
humankind as he saw it, useful for his sword alone 
and feeling it, disliking women heartily from a mistrust 
of his own ill-favoured phiz, and at first bothered, then 
boyishly delighted, at the idea of a girl like Beatrice 
falling in love with such as him.” ‘Truly an original 
presentment of Benedick and one that must have been 
well worth seeing when put forth by such an artist as 
Dawisen who, by the way, if the portrait that used to 
hang in the foyer of the old theatre was like him, 
must have ‘‘made up” considerably to appear ill- 
favoured. 

It is not to be supposed because we have dwelt 
specially on Shakespeare and the drama that the volume 
is mainly devoted to matters theatrical. On the contrary 
it deals with quidquid agunt homines with a com- 
prehensiveness which includes grave as well as gay but» 
never drops to tedium. The opening sentence is 
characteristic ‘‘In the first place, Mr. Merivale, where 
are The Colonies?” This question was addressed by 
Palmerston who had just taken over for a time Lord 
Jobn Russell’s business as Secretary for the Colonies, to 


‘ the author’s father, for many years permanent secretary 


at the Colonial Office, and there is a deal of interest in 
the first chapter which begins in this alert and abrupt 
fashion. We must not spoil the book by picking out 
the plums of reminiscence and anecdote, but as we 
have given a new story of Jowett, let us end 
with a new one of Thompson, famed as Master of 
Trinity. He was walking with the author one day 
at Kissingen when a befurred and most distinguished- 
looking personage passed them and saluted the Master 
with a courteous freedom. ‘‘ Just what I was saying” 
Dr. Thompson remarked when he was gone. ‘‘ You 
and I couldn’t have done it like that. Superiority 
without patronage. So thoroughly affable.” ‘‘ What 
is he?” Isaid ‘‘a Russian nobleman?” ‘‘No; he’s 
my courier.” 





NOVELS. 
“Lavinia.” By Rhoda Broughton. London: Mac- 
millan. 1902. 6s. 


Something—possibly the Boer war—has interfered 
with the development of Miss Broughton’s talent. She 
retains her happy knack of presenting a foolish woman 
in a few touches, but in ‘‘ Lavinia ” she has little else to 
offer of the qualities which made such books as ‘‘ Joan” 
and ‘‘ Belinda” attractive. We find ourselves, by the 
way, imitating her annoying cultivation of the present 
tense. Lavinia, like many other maidens, hovers 
between love and duty. Love is a wounded V.C., Duty 
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a first cousin believed to be rather a muff. It takes 320 
pages to kill Duty, against whom from the first the 
betting ran heavily. Miss Broughton used to possess 
something which, if not style, was an excellent substi- 
tute for it, but that something seems to have dis- 
appeared. And we cannot quite see anyone falling in 
Jove with Lavinia. On the other hand, the men in the 
‘book are none of them caricatures. 


** Badmanstow.” By E. M. Haverfield. 
Allen. 1g02. 6s. 


There is a flavour in this story of life and society 
to-day in a gossipy English provincial town that 
reminds us not a little of Mary Russell Mitford ; but it 
is ‘Our Village” plus something of the satire of 
‘“Mansfield Park’. Mrs. Marshall indeed in ‘‘ Bad- 
manstow ” at first recalls quite naturally the aunt in 
Jane Austen’s story, though we discover later on that 
she is not quite so bad as her snubbing of her niece, 
Cicely the general drudge, led us to suppose. Whether 
this discovery will always please the reader we doubt: 
he may feel he has been cheated out of a first-class 
dragon ; and who does not like his dragon or two in 
the story-books ? We should say that this picture of 
the upper grades of society ina little typical English 
town had been drawn from life. It all looks so peaceful 
and inoffensive, and yet, like the village in ‘‘ Maud”, is 
fairly bubbling up with small scandal. It need not 
bejsaid of this novel that it is sure to have a place 
on the table of every country house: that way of 
saying things, that exact phrase, belongs of right 
apparently to such columns as appeal chiefly to 
Clerkenwell. But we hope Mrs. Haverfield will do some 
more country-life stories like ‘‘Badmanstow”. She 
should be ableto write short tales too. It is some time 
since anything of the sort has been done better than 
the passage of arms between Mrs. Marshall and Mrs. 
Butterford in this book. 


London : 


** The Coming of Sonia and other Stories.” By Mrs. 
Hamilton Synge. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
1902. 6s. 


‘*T always think of ideas as sort of unborn spirits wait- 
‘ing for their bodies. Often a fine idea is put into such 
poor words, it doesn’t express it in the least. Like a 
beautiful soul caged in a poor inadequate body.” This 
profound thought expressed by one of the characters 
in the first story of this volume might well pass as an 
adequate criticism of the book—only ‘‘ the fine idea” 
is lacking. 


‘*Life, the Interpreter.” By Phyllis Bottome. London : 
Longmans. 1902. 6s. 


This story begins in a promising fashion, but the pro- 
mise is not altogether fulfilled. Starting with the work 
of a young lady in a slum-land ‘‘ club” in Stepney it 
affords some painful glimpses of life and character 
among the submerged, but as we get on towards the 
close the story tails off somewhat into the ordinary 
style of the cheap novelette. Some of the characters 
seem cast in moulds which have been used again and 
again; Gladys the girl who loves Jack, the man beloved 
by Muriel, succeeds first in getting Muriel’s engage- 
ment with Jack broken and later in marrying him her- 
self, to be unhappy before the waning of the ‘‘moon”. 
At last, thanks to Muriel, she settles down into a fairly 
happy jog-trot married life and Muriel transfers her 
affection to a worthier object. About half a dozen 
matrimonial couples are presented all apparently inter- 
preting life in differing fashions. The story is, to 
borrow a word from another art, ‘‘ woolly”. 


ANNUALS. 


The annual volume of “Book Prices Current” is before us, 
If there be any necessity for a publication of this kind we do 
not think anyone is better fitted for the task of compilation 
than Mr. Slater. He is annually getting more self-effacing and 
accurate and we notice several improvements in this volume 
which is really well printed well bound easy to use and a 
credit to- the publisher. We wish we knew on what grounds 
Mr. Slater selects sales for “ Book Prices Current”. Judging by 
the preface one would infer that he is influenced by the total 








amounts realised but on examining the volume we find in it at 
least half a dozen or even more sales which average much less 
a lot than other sales which are not referred to neither do we 
find in these sales any books of particular interest. Mr. Slater 
is fond of averages but as they are dependent on the auctioneers’ 
ideas of cataloguing we think they are not reliable. Publishers 
would have been saved much expense and the public would 
have had a handier volume had many sales been altogether 
left out. Notwithstanding the errors and a few indications of 
carelessness the volume is so correct that Mr. Slater may well 
congratulate himself that he has made any rival publication 
impossible. For our own part we think all publications of this 
kind are harmful rather than beneficial and we believe they 
are largely responsible for that modern humbug the amateur 
dealer. 


The “Century” volume combines the picturesque with the 
weighty and the entertaining. Mr. R. S. Baker’s articles on 
the Great South-West of the United States are accompanied by 
two admirable illustrations in colour by Maxfeld Parrish, lend- 
ing point to the sentence ‘Here are the greatest deserts and 
waste places in America and side by side with them are the 
richest farming lands in America”. A series of articles on 
Volcanoes by various experts and observers deals with 
S. Pierre, S. Vincent, Vesuvius and others. Mr. Henry L. 
Nelson’s account of ‘‘ Washington the Capital of our Demo- 
cracy” would be better worth reading if he did not commit 
himself to such pompous absurdities as that “nothing essen- 
tially unsound or mean can long survive in a democracy ; 
there is too much soundness at the heart”. Mr. Randall 
Blackshaw’s article on the new New York which is being 
created by the lavish expenditure of municipal and individual 
wealth and energy will be read with interest by all municipal 
reformers. “St. Nicholas” is in a way the young folks’ 
“ Century”. It is well done whether from the literary or the 
artistic standpoint. 


“Debrett’s Peerage” (Dean. 31s. 6¢. net) for 1903 has 
again involved a great amount of labour in revision owing to 
the unprecedented number of honours—2,850—in 1902. The 
Editor explains that the total for the year is equivalent to the 
collective numbers of the previous eleven years. ‘ Debrett” is 
also issued now in a thin-paper edition at a cost of 5os. net. 
The growth in the Honours list has made ‘“ Whitaker’s 
Peerage” practically the same size as “ Whitaker’s Almanac”, 
and the “Almanac” contains more than double its original 
number of pages. In its present issue one hundred pages are 
devoted to the British Empire, though the information given is 
packed into the smallest compass. ‘The Englishwoman’s 
Year Book” seems to have become as important a work of 
reference to all who are concerned with women’s life and 
interests as “‘ Whitaker’s” to the man whose memory for affairs 
needs refreshing. It is, as the Editor says, not meant merely 
for the writing-table of the philanthropist. For a directory to 
philanthropic institutions we must turn to the “ Royal Guide to 
London Charities” (Chatto and Windus. Is. 6d.). 


“Children’s Gardens.” By the Hon. Mrs. Evelyn Cecil 
London: Macmillan. 1902. 6s. 

An admirable Christmas present : attractive externally, and 
a book it will do every child good to read: if it does not also 
give him pleasure, there must be some defect in him which the 
reading of this book should do something to supply. Heaven 
forbid that we should use the word educational of anything 
so delightful as gardening, but it is a fact that any child who 
reads this book and acts on it will get more good for body and 
soul than from ten thousand lesson books. Mrs. Evelyn Cecil 
might perhaps appeal more to the child’s imagination and 
sentiment ; she insists very much on detail ; but may be she is 
right ; the child mind loves the concrete. We must, however, 
remonstrate with Mrs. Cecil on her poetical répertoire. Really 
the poetry of gardening is not fairly represented by her 
selections. 


“The Mohawk Valley: its Legends and its History.” 
Max Reid. New York: Putnams. I5s. net. 

There is glamour in the name of Mohawk to everybody who 
takes an interest in the old legends and traditions about the 
Red Indian; and in this large book there is much about 
Iroquois, Huron, Algonquin and Mohawk and of the doings of 
their young braves, although the later history and descriptions 
of the land as it looks to-day fill many pages. After Mayne 
Reid or Fenimore Cooper some of the authentic accounts of the 
Indian on the warpath may not seem so picturesque. But by 
their light we are more likely to get at the real Indian. Cham- 
plain’s own account of his fight with the Iroquois by the lake he 
afterwards named Lake Champlain is very interesting. But 
the conduct of the Iroquois on this occasion—as well as of 
Champlain’s people—reminds one more of the army of Surajah 
Doulah before Plassy than of what we associate with Red 
Indian braves. 

We have received the annual report of Whitelands College 
for 1902. It shows the usual record of quiet, steady work with 
excellent results. The life of this college is even more than its 
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lessons. One feels thankful that no Kenyon-Slaney has been 
able to lay vulgar,hands on such institutions as Whitelands. 


NOTICE: We regret that in our notice of ‘‘The School of 
the Woods” on page 744 last week, we omitted the publishers’ 
name. The full title of the book is “*‘ The School of the Woods”. 
By W. J. Long. Boston, U.S.A., and London: Ginn and Co. 
1902. 10s. 6d. 








ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


Biografia di un Bandito: Giuseppe Musolino di fronte alla 
Psichiatria ed alla Sociologia. By Drs. E. Morselli 
and S. de Sanctis. With illustrations Milan: Treves. 
Igoz., “Lire 5: 

There can be no question, we suppose, that this work is of 
the greatest scientific value. Two able disciples of Cesare 
Lombroso—the book is fittingly dedicated to the eminent 
alienist — were daily let loose in his prison upon the 
brigand Musolino before his recent condemnation, and they 
have here elaborately recorded the results of the great variety 
of mental and physical tests to which they subjected this 
distinguished delinquent. Anything is better than solitary 
confinement to a man of high spirit, and Musolino, after his 
first surprise and wonder at the prying ways of the learned 
professors, showed a comic pleasure in their visits, and for the 
most part answered them freely and good-humouredly. Deadly 
earnest as they are, and keenly relishing their exceptional 
opportunity, they cannot sometimes help seeing that Musolino 
draws on his imagination in replying to their questions. Indeed 
his capacity for innocent enjoyment seems to have been as 
great as that of any other man. The tests to which be was 
subjected were of infinite variety and ingenuity. There was 
one to which he had no sort of objection—a discreet dose of 
alcohol compounded of Cognac and Marsala to test the effect 
on his pulse. Other tests were less agreeable : he was pricked 
with pins; he had to taste sugar and strychnine; to smell 
assafoetida ; to plunge his fingers into boiling water and ice- 
cold water ; his ears were whistled into; he was subjected to 
electric shocks ; to various tests for weight and strength; to 
experiments in the association of ideas. Result : that Musolino 
is undoubtedly epileptic but fully responsible. The scientific 
value of this painstaking and conscientious examination of a 
remarkable criminal is no doubt great, but there is no harm in 
enjoying the exquisitely humorous side of it to which the 
solemnity of the men of science contributes not a little. While 
reading the book we could not keep Mr. Gilbert out of our 
mind : “ The Prisoner of Lucca, or the Modern Inquisition” ; 
what a libretto that would have made him! and a patter song 
of all the tests would certainly have been one of his master- 
pieces. 


La Divina Commedia riveduta nel testo e commentata da 
G. A. Scartazzint. Fourth edition. Edited by G. Vandelli. 
Milan: Hoepli. 1903. Lire 6. 


We need do little more than call attention to the fourth issue 
of Dr Scartazzini’s popular edition of the “ Divina Commedia”. 
The well-known Dante scholar died at the beginning of last 
year (10 February 1901) and the new editor claims to have 
improved the punctuation, to have removed certain printer’s 
errors, to have amended, here and there, the reading, and to 
have corrected slips in some of Dr. Scartazzini’s citations. 
The substance of the commentary he has left as he found it : 
some changes have been made but not all that might have 
been made. Indeed the edition is, as he claims, “alius et 
idem”, and we do not doubt is as thoroughly satisfactory an 
een of the “ Divine Comedy” as the general reader could 

esire. 


Patria.Terra: Verst di. Riccardo Pittert. Milan: Treves. 


1903. Lire 4. 

Very pretty poetry, spontaneous, delightfully fresh, full of 
observation and a keen love of simple country phenomena. 
The great white oxen of Italy have been done to death by 
remorseless poets of all nations, but admit—and it is something 
of a triumph—that the best poem in this little volume is that 
“Al Bove”. Signor Pitteri who is new to us as a poet, is, we 
are informed, a Triestine, and is another striking instance of 
the literary excellence attained in “ unredeemed ” Italy. 


Ricordi ed Affett?. By Allessandro d’Ancona. 
1902. Lire 4, 

Ripe scholarship, a sure literary touch, a limpid style, make 
everything that Professor d’Ancona produces interesting read- 
ing, even when, as in part of this volume, he is dealing with 
masters and pupils of his who never attained to special 
eminence. The book is divided into four parts (1) In memoriam 
of illustrious Italians (Giusti, Leopardi, Victor Emanuel, 
General Laugier), (2) recollections of masters, friends and 
pupils, (3) two chapters called recollections of contemporary 
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history (one being a most interesting chapter on the popular 
music and poetry of the nineteenth century), and (4) two 
chapters of an autobiographical nature. 


Foepli Manuals. 

Signor Hoepli has sent us three further volumes of his series 
of manuals for which we have more than once expressed our 
ungrudging admiration : 


1. LEvitrea: Appunti Crontstorici. 
1902. #eLire > 

Here, within a brief compass, clearly put, we have an 
account of the origin, growth and history of the Italian posses- 
sions in Africa. The author professes to deal with fact and to 
shun opinion, and he has certainly shown skill in avoiding the 
susceptibilities which are easily hurt over the national colonial 
adventure. 


2. Cronologia delle Scoperte e delle Esploraziont Geografiche. 
By Luigi Hugues.. Milan: 1903. Lire 4.50. 

A very handy volume of discovery and exploration, chrono- 
logically arranged. Beginning with the discovery of Columbus 
in 1492, it may indeed be said to be up to date, for it records 
that Major Austin, with Lieutenants Bright and Garner, left 
Omdurman in December 1900, after having determined its 
latitude and longitude, and arrived at Mombasa in September 
1got. A full index of names greatly adds to the value of a 
useful and carefully compiled manual. 


By B. Melli. Milan. 


3. Linsegnamento dell’ Italiano nelle Scuole Secondarie. By 
Ciro Trabalza. Milan. 1903. Lire 1.50. 
A book for teachers of Italian, or those who would know what 
the teacher of Italian should aim at. 


Il Marito Amante delia Moglie. 
plays by Giuseppe Gliacosa. 
Lires3'5o: 

The two plays are of very different character. The first is a 
lively comedy on the well-worn theme of the wife whose 
husband has left her through a misunderstanding. The 
husband returns, plays the lover, finds her faithful, is reconciled 
and so forth. The comic element is supplied by two old géntle- 
men, devoted admirers, and jealous of everybody else. The 
dialogue is bright and amusing, and the play should act well. 
“ I] Fratello d’Armi” is a somewhat heavy melodrama. There 
are a villain, a jealous woman, a faithful friend, a siege, a 
dungeon, a secret passage, treachery, an imprisoned lady, a 
faithful minstrel and so forth. Both plays are written in blank 
verse. 


Il Fratelio d’ Armi. 
Milan: Treves. 


Two 
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The Edinburgh 
Life Assurance 


Company 
THE OLDEST SCOTTISH ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY (Founded 1823) transacting Life Assurance, Endowment, 
and Annuity Business alone—without Fire, Marine, or other risks— 
which affords the Additional Security of a Substantial Capital 
(£500,000) besides A LARGE ACCUMULATED ASSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY FUND OF NEARLY £3,750,000. 


WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. _MODERATE PREMIUMS. 








Division of Profits as at 31st December, 1902. 


Entrants before then will participate. 


LIBERAL CONDITIONS. EARLY BONUSES. 


Manager and Actuary—ARCHIBALD HEWAT, F.F.A., F.I.A, 


Head Office—22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
London Office—11 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


£45,000,000. 
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A Wonderful Record. 


RECEIVED FROM POLICY-HOLDERS - - 
TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICY-HOLDERS - 
PAYMENTS TO LIVING POLICY-HOLDERS - 





£171,628,843 
£117,286,328 
£65,123,865 


PAID IN BONUSES, OVER - - - = £21,000,000 
FUNDS IN HAND - = - = = = £72,000,000 
These figures afford conclusive evidence that A POLICY in 


THE MUTUAL LIFE not only protects the Family, but is 
equally valuable as an OLD-AGE PROVISION for the Insured 
himself. Therefore 


TO SECURE THE BEST VALUE FOR MONEY, APPLY TO 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A.. McCURDY, President. 


Established 1848. 





POLICIES now issued by THE MUTUAL LIFE embody conditions of 

guaranteed AUTOMATIC PAID UP INSURANCE; EXTENDED 

INSURANCE (Free of further Charge); LOANS; LIBERAL CASH 
SURRENDER PAYMENTS. 


Head Ofjice for the United Kingdom 
16, 17, & 18, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, Genxeral Manager. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(FOUNDED 1806.) 


50 REGENT ST., W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 

















Invested Funds .. £3,405,651 | Bonuses Deelared .. £3,784,000 
Annual Income £359,002 | Claims Paid -- £10, 746,484 


EXCEPTIONALLY STRONG RESERVES. 
MINIMUM PREMIUM ASSURANCE. WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. 


£312,582 divided in 1898. £299,601 carried forward to 
NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1903. 


New Assurances should be Completed by 
ist January next. 





All kinds of Lire AssuRANCE, LEASEHOLD REDEMPTION, and 
Annuity Poiictes issued. 


H. W. ANDRAS, Actuary and Secretary. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED. 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 








£2,595,000. 


Annual Income exceeds - £400,000. 


Funds exceed - - - 


Policies issued under the Ordinary. Modified Tontine, and Mortuary 
Dividend Systems. 


How to take care of the Children. Write for special Pamphlet to 
EDWARD W. BROWNE, Vanager. 


SUN LIFE 


OFFICE. 


Life and Endowment Assurances 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 


Proposals for Assurances now entertained for 
sums of £500 or upwards at ordinary 
Tabular Rates of Premium. 
Apply for Prospectus, and “SIGNS OF THE TIMES,” to 


TILE GENERAL MANAGER, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 





1810-1902. 


‘Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 





ABSOLUTE SECURITY—LARCE BONUSES—LOW PREMIUMS. 
Funds, £4,091,836. Income, £402,381. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


Assurances can be readily effected by direct communication with the Office, 
2 43 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


Scottish Provident 


Institution. 
(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £12,000,000. 
The Surplus at the rgo1 Investigation was £1,581,000. 


Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during the Septennium 
were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that the 
Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit cates 
of other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an Addition of 
over 50 per cent. to the Original Assurances. 


LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
WEST END OFFICE: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: 66 and 67 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 








New Assurances, 1901, £727,196. Net Premium Income, £264,482. 
Total Invested Funds, £1,629,502. 

New Policy-Holders participate in the Large Proportion of 
Winety per Cent. of the Entire Profits of the Company. 
IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 

SPECIAL ENDOWMENT SCHEME, combining a Family Provision with 

a Good Investment, or a Pension for Life. 


DEFERRED BONUS. PLAN. With-profit Policies at, practically non-profit 
Rates. 
Write for Prospectus of Special Schemes. 


WILLIAM PALIN CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 
ee  —<— 


CENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
CAPITAL— £1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£1,900,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C, 





Board of Directors. 
Sir ANDREW Lusk, Bt., Chairman. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq, Deputy Chairman. 


Lord ARTHUR CECIL. CHARLES PRICE, Esq. 
Joun Ropert FREEMAN, Esq, Henry WiiiiaM RIPLEY, Esq. 
‘Hon. R. C. GROSVENOR. Ropert HENRY Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 
Jas. S. Mack, Esq., J.P., D.L. Dieses 

Double advantage policies issued securing TWO PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 


death thereafter. ; . ‘ 
Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 


Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretary and Manager. 


NORWICH UNION 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


CLAIMS PAID OVER $22,090,000 STERLING. 


Results of Quinquennial Valuation, 1901: 
(1) RESERVES FOR LIABILITIES on 23 PER CENT. BASIS. 
| (2) LARGEST BONUS EVER DECLARED BY SOCIETY. 








SPECIAL NEW TABLES WITH ATTRACTIVE OPTIONS. 


Full Particulars and every information on application. 


Head Office-NORWICH. 


DON GFFICES—s0 fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, City, 
CA aaaty, Wat Victoria Street, 5-W.; 124 West End Lane, N.W., 


19 Southwark Street, S.E’; and 165 Whitech2pel Road, E. 
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I Ftoretti di San Franiesco. Florence: Barbére. 
Lire 2.25. 

At last we have an edition of the “ Fioretti”’? which may be 
called attractive and presentable. It is curious that one of the 
choicest of the Italian classics should nearly always have been 
presented in a most inferior dress. In fact in the matter of 
printing and binding the “ Fioretti” have been subjected to 
every species of indignity, not excepting a combination of 
cheap paper, bad print and sham medizval get-up. Signor 
Barbére has therefore done well to add the gem to his well- 
known “ Diamond” series. Perhaps the form of this series is 
too dumpy for prose, but paper and print are irreproachable. 
The text is founded on that of the famous edition by Antonio 
Cesari (1822), and has been edited by Professor Fornaciari, the 
Cruscante. The learned philologist has adopted some changes 
suggested by Amaretto Manelli’s version published by Count 
Luigi Manzoni two years ago (see this Review 17 August, 1901, 
p. 216). This almost seems to us a pity; the edition under 
review is after all only a popular not a critical edition, and if 
Cesari’s well-known text is to be changed at all, it should only 
be after collation with the numerous codexes of the “ Fioretti” 
which have not yet been used for critical purposes. Still when 
all is said and done we have before us perhaps the most 
satisfactory popular edition of the “ Fioretti” as yet produced. 


Angelo Brofferio’s 7 Miez Tenzpi. 
Lire 3. 


1902. 


Turin: Streglio. 1902. 

Angelo Brofferio, poet, journalist, deputy, conspirator and 
what not, was one of the leading and most extreme partisans of 
the Italian Revolution. He was born on 6 December, 1802, 
and here we have the first volume of a centenary edition of his 
complete works. These memoirs, ought to be delightful 
reading ; they deal with a most exciting period; they are full 
of observation, of vivid and humorous sketches of character, 
of interesting details of Piedmontese life and manners ; and 
moreover they are written with great literary skill. But the 
spirit of the “ Mountain” runs through them; a vengefully 
subversive spirit in politics, a venomously destructive spirit in 
religion. It all reads strangely old-fashioned ; the world has 
surely advanced-far beyond all that ; and it is some comfort to 
reflect that nu man of the calibre of Brofferio is ever likely to 
adopt the same crude sentiments again. 


For This Week’s Books see page 780. 


FIELD LANE 


Refuges and Ragged Schools, &c. 


VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C. 











Christmas Relief and Dinners. 


The Committee of this Institution make an Urgent 
Appeal to enable them to provide 800 Dinners 
for the Homeless Poor on Christmas Day, and 
also to send Family Christmas Parcels (for about 
3,500 persons) to Distressed Homes in the neigh- 
bourhood, to Keep the Refuges Open, and for the 
other work of the Institution. 


Funds are Urgently Needed. 


BANKERS : 
BARCLAY & CO., Ltd., 54 Lombard Street, E.C. 


SECRETARY : 
Mr. PEREGRINE PLATT, The Institution, Vine 
Street, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 











When ordering 


CYCLES, CARRIAGES 
or MOTORS, 


ask for genuine 





Unequalled for durability, 
resilience, or speed. 


See trade mark (Dunlop’s head) 
on tube and cover. |) Medan 

Write for Booklet— 
DUNLOP TYRE CO., LTD., Aston, Birmingham. 








THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
is admitted by the profession to be the: 
CHLORODYNE most wondertul and valuable remedy 
is the best remedy known or Coughs, 
Colds, Consumption, Bronchitis,. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too 
often fatal diseases: Diphtheria, Fever,. 
Croup, Ague. 
tery, effectually cuts short all attacks of 
CHLORODYN Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and 
. ga is the only palliative in Neuralgia,, 
CHLORODYN al Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Tooth- 
CAUTION.—Boeware of Piracy and Imitation. 
Caution.—“‘ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Cotus 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
iui | 
ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE sous,” 
CH LORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoa, and is 
the only specific in Cholera and Dysen- 
Spasms. 
pga 
ache, Meningitis, &c. 
BRowNE was undoubtedly the inventor of CHLoRopyN«, that the story of the 


defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted..to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See Times, 13 July, 1864. ‘ 

Sold in bottles at_1s. 13d., 2s. od., 4s. 6d., and rzs. each. None is genuine 
without the words ‘Dr. J. CoLttis BROowNE’s CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SoLtt MANuFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 





2/3 


# per t+lb. Tin. ner 315. Tin. 


LAMBERT & BUTLER Branch of The Imperial ‘Iopacco Co, 
(of Great Britain and Ireland,) Limited. 


A, 
i 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


Breakfast and 
Supper. 


Boiling Water 
or Milk. 








Germs cause pimples. 
VINOLIA SOAP pre- 
vents them. It is made 


for the Complexion. 














Head Offices! 
Fenchurch Avenue, London. 





ESTABLISHED I85I. 
BIRKBECK BANK. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.Cc, 
oO CURRENT ACCOUNTS. Oo 
i on the minimum monthly balances, when not Ve 
drawn below £100. 0 
°°; Yi DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
2/o on Deposits, repayable on demand. g A 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 
‘Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 
ORIENT-PAGIFIC LINE 
TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 
LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
F. GREEN & CO. 
Managers |‘NNDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } 
For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
A New Musical Play, 
THE GIRL FROM KAY’S. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.15. 





LEICESTER SQUARE. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, ‘‘OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 





THE PALACE. | 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till5. CHarLEs Morton, Manager. 





QUEEN’S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


EVERY SUNDAY, at 3.30. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets 6d. to 3s. Admission Free. R, NEwman, Manager. 








OLYMPIA, BOXING DAY, DEG, 26. 
Visit of the Original 


AND 
of Rough Riders of 
the World. 


Mr. NATE SALSBURY - - 


A PRE-EMINENT EXHIBITION OF UNIVERSAL INTEREST. 


THE ONE CRAND RULER OF THE AMUSEMENT REALM. 


A Veritable Kindergarten of History teaching facts ; not on 
fiction founded. 


Living Object Lessons taken from the pages of realism and illustrated by the very 
men who have assisted in making familiar the most famed of the 


WORLD’S MOUNTED WARRIORS. 


A gathering of extraordinary consequence to fittingly illustrate all that has and can , 
be endured by VIRILE MARTIAL MANHOOD. 








Congress 


Director. 





Cowboys, American Indians, Cuban Patriots, Mexican: 

Ruralies, Bedouin Arabs, South American Guachos, . 

American Cavalry, Russian Cossacks, American Artillery, , 
Western Girls, Roosevelt’s Rough Riders, 


Royal English-Irish Lancers, 
And all the features that made the Wild West famous. 
Introduced and personally directed by the American Scout, 


Col. W. F. CODY, “BUFFALO BILL.” 


New and interesting arrangement of the well-known 


WILD WEST INCIDENTS. 


Introducing the Pioneers of the Plains, who tell the stery of Progress in the Great 
Drama of Civilization by 


PICTURES OF BORDER LIFE. 


The Stage Coach “Hold-up,” Cowhoys’ ‘‘Round-up,” Riding Wild Bucking 
Bronchos, indian War Dances, Attack on the Emigrant Train, 
Equestrian Feats and Skill, Warlike Pageants and Military Exercises. 


Interesting Scenic Episode of the Spanish-American War, 


Being a Realistic Military Spectacle of the 


BATTLE OF SAN JUAN HILL. 
Written and Arranged by Mr. NaTE SALSBURY. 


The whole augmented bya MARINE DISPLAY, showing the actual Work and 
Drill of the United Scates Lite-Saving Service, in which the Strong, Sturdy 


Rough Riders of the Sea 


Add their Heroism and Lifework to the 


Rugged Rough Riders of the World. 





Two Performances daily, at 2 end 8.15 p.m. Doors open at 1 and 7 p.m., 
affording Visitors an opportunity to visit the Indian Village, and other interesting 
features. 

Prices of Admission—1'-, 2/-, 3/-, 5/-, and 7/6. Arena Box Seats, 5/- each.. 
Boxes (seats Kive Persons), £3 3/-. 

Children under ten years half-price to all except the 4/- and 2/- Seats. 


Box Office at Olympia, Addison Road Entrance, open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
for advance bookings fir all except 1/- and 2/- seats. Reserved and Box Seat 
‘Tickets can also be secured at any of the following Libraries :—Keith, Prowse & Co. 
48 Cheapside and branches ; The District Messenger and Theatre Ticket Company, 
j.amited, 193 Piccadilly, W. and branches: Ashton’s Royal Libraries, 38 Old Bond 
Street and branches; Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33 Old Bond Street, and 
branches: Gastrell & Co., 15 Sussex Place, South Kensington and branches ; 
Alfred Hays, 26 Old Bond Street, W. and 4 Royal Exchange Buildings, 
EC :W. whiteheads, St. James’ Hall, Piccadilly, W. ; Webster and Waddington, 
Limited, 304 Regent Street and branches. 

HOW L£O REACH OLYMPIA—Book to Addison Road Station or West Ken- 
sington Station ; the tube to Shepherd’s Bush. Direct lines of ‘buses from the 
City, Bank, Strand, Piccadilly, Hammersmith, Shepherd’s Bush, West Kensington, 
Brompton, &c. pass the doors, 
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MIR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
THIRD IMPRESSION IN “THE PRESS. 


SIR HORACE 
RUMBOLD’S 
RECOLLECTIONS % DIPLOMATIST. 


2 vols. Demy 8vo. 


SPECTATOR.—‘‘ A fascinating record of a life passed in historical 
and romantic surroundings, with the best that Europe has had to give 
in the way of soctal and political distinction.” 


25s. net. 





THIRD IMPRESSION. 


MR. CHARLES BROOKFIELD’S 
RANDOM REMINISCENCES. 


Demy 8vo. With Portrait. 


THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND. 


By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THREE CENTURIES OF 
NORTH OXFORDSHIRE. 


By M. STURGE HENDERSON. With Illustrations and a Map. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. net. : 


THE HOUSE OF SELEUCUS. 


By E. R. BEVAN. With Maps and Plates. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. net. 


ACROSS ICELAND. 


By W. BISIKER, F.R.G.S. With 50 Illustrations and Maps. 


14S. net. 














Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 





‘* 4 perfect work of art.”—L’ITALIE. 


DONNA DIANA. 


By RICHARD BAGOT, Author of ‘Casting of Nets.” 6s. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 














CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, Jan.1903, 7d. 


CONTAINS THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF 


JOHN OXENHAM’S 


POWERFUL NEW NOVEL, 


BARGE OF GRAND BAYOU. 


OTHER CONTENTS— 


THE INTERVENTION OF GRICE, JUNIOR. 
by Mary Stuart Boyp. 
THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE COLTON FRADE. 
By ALuerr Simpson. 
A WORLD ON FIRE. Ry Avex. W. Roserts, D.Sc. 
UNEXPLORED SI. ANDREWS, By W. 7. LinskILu. 
THE ETHER AND WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


This 
Part 


begins | CONFESSIONS O¥ A CIGARETTE-SVOKER. 
| VHE BUSINESS SIvLE OF LITERA!IURR. 
| MY LIITLE AvFAIR WITH THE BASQUES. 
the By C. EpwarDeEs. 
| COMFORT ON THE HIGH SEAS. 
| By PouttNey BicELow, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
New | THE BARRAGES OF THE NILE. 
| THE WOMAN-STUDENT AT OXFORD, 
THE TREASURE O¢ THE INCAS. 
THE POACHER. by ArtTHUR WELLESLEY REES. 


Volume. [ VISIT Ti) THE MANITOBA PENITENTIARY. 
____. _.| THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


ND 


MEMORIES OF HALF A CENTURY, 


By R. C,. LEHMANN, 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, JAN. 


Two Charming Xmas Presents. 
GAMMER GRETHEL’S FAIRY TALES. 


With 34 Full-page Illustrations by CruiksHANK and others. Cover design in 
colour. Large square 8vo. gs. 6d. net. 


“ Cruikshank's illustrations are inimitable.”—Ozdlook. 


THE OMAR KHAYYAM CALENDAR FOR 


1903. Twelve Calendar Cards (10 in. by 6+in.), with coloured decorative 


Illustrations by Blanche McManus, and a verse of the ‘‘ Rubaiyat” on each 
card. 2s. 6d. net. 


“Miss McManus’s drawings are more in the spirit of the poem than any other 
that I know of with the exception of Mr. Gilbert James’s,””—Sphere. 











London: ALEX. MORING, 208 Regent Street, W. 
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THIS WEERK’S BOOKS. 


ARCHITECTURE AND ART, 

Andrea Palladio: his Life and Works (Banister F. Fletcher). 
21s. net. 

A Discussion of Composition, especially as Applied to Architecture 
(John V. van Pelt) New York: The Macmillan Company. 
London: Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Architecture of Greece and Rome (By the late W. J. Anderson 
and R. Phené Spiers). Batsford. 18s. net. 

Modern School Buildings, Elementary and Secondary (Felix Clay). 
Batsford. 255. net. 

The National Portrait Gulery (Edited by Lionel Cust. 
Cassell. £6 6s. net. 


CHRISTMAS Books. 

Gammer Grethel’s Fairy Tales from the Popular Stories of the 
Brothers Grimm (Translated by Edgar Taylor), 3s. 6d. net ; The 
Omar Khayyam Calendar 1903, 2s. 6d. net; The Love of Books : 
The Philobiblon of Richard De Bury (Translated by E. C. 
Thomas. ‘‘ The King’s Classics’’), 1s. net; ‘*The De La More 
Booklets” :—The Dream Children and the Child Angel (Charles 
Lamb); Christmas Day (Washington Irving); Hand and Soul 
(Dante Gabriel Rossetti), Set of six (in case), 3s. net. London: 
The De La More Press. 

Darton’s Sunday Pleasure Book (Second Series). 
2s. 6d. 

The Humpty Dumpty Book : Nursery Rhymes told in Pictures 
(Mary Tourtel). Treherne. 


FICTION. 
The Misfit Mantle (Charles Gleig) ; The Jelasco Brig (Louis Becke). 
Treherne. 35. 6a. each. 
John Ermine of the Yellowstone (Frederic Remington). New York: 
The Macmillan Company. London: Macmillan. 6s. 
The Slaves of the Padisha (Maurus Jokai). Jarrold. 6s. 
Veldt and Heather: Memories of Home and Sketches of Life from 


Bell. 


Vol. II). 


Wells Gardner. 


the Land of Lobengula (May M. Dawson). Dent. 35. 6d. net. 
IiIsToRy. 
The Gowrie Conspiracy (Samuel Cowan). Sampson Low. 10s. 6d. 


net. 

Three Centuries in North Oxfordshire 
Oxford: Blackwell. 55. net. 

The Loyalists in the American Revolution (Claude Halstead van 
Tyne). New York: The Macmillan Company. London: Mac- 
millan. 8s. 6a. net. / 

Lectures on the History of the Nineteenth Century. Delivered at the 
Cambridge University Extension Summer Meeting August 1902 
(Edited by F. A. Kirkpatrick). Cambridge: At the University 
Press. 45. 6d. net. 

Nelson and his Captains: Sketches of Famous Seamen (W. H. 
Fitchett). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

The Great Marquess: Life and Times of Archibald, 8th Earl and 
Ist (and only) Marquess or Argyll (1607-1661) (By John Will- 
cock), Edinburgh and London: Oliphant. ros. net. 

London in the Eighteenth Century (Sir Walter Besant), Black. 3os. 
net. 


(M. Sturge Henderson). 


THEOLOGY, 


The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia: Gifford Lectures 
(A. H. Sayce). Edinburgh: Clark. 8s. net. 


Religious Life in America (Ernest Hamlin Abbott). New York : 
The Outlook Company. 1.00 net. 
The bishopric of Truro. The First 25 Years, 1877-1902 (Rev. Aug. 


B. Donaldson). Nivingtons. 145. net. 


A Kalendar of the English Church for the year of grace 1903. The 
Church Printing Co. Is. 6d. 
Biblical and Literary Essays (By the late A. B. Davidson. Edited 


by Professor J. A. Paterson), 6s. ; Famous Hymns and their 
Authors (Francis Arthur Jones), 6s. ; The Household of Faith: 
Portraits and Essays (George W. E. Russell), 75. 6a. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 
VERSE. 
Later Lyrics (John B. Tabb). John Lane. 
Ballads of the Boer War (‘* Coldstreamer”’). 
net. 
Poems (Mary Olcott). Lane. 55, net. 
Les Rubaiyat d’?Omar Kheyyam, le Potte-Astronome de la Perse : 
Traduits en vers francais d’aprés la version anglaise d’Edward 
FitzGerald (avec notices, textes anglais en regard, commentaire, 
&c.. par Fernand Henry). Paris: Jean Maisonneuve, 
Love’s Crucifix: Nine Sonnets and a Canzone from Petrarch (Agnes 
Tobin). Heinemann. 
The Argonauts of Immortality (Mason Carnes). 


Bs 0d. net: 
Grant Richards. 35. 6d. 


Paris : Brentano’s. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

Education, Efficiency in: Inaugural Address deliverei at the First 
Annual Meeting of the Scottish Classical Association (G. G. 
Ramsay). Glasgow: MacLehose. 

English Pleasure Gardens (Rose Standish Nichols). New York : 
Macmillan Company. London: Macmillan. 17s. net. 
Fry’s Royal Guide to the London Charities (Edited by John Lane). 

Chatto and Windus. 1s. 6d. 

Germany and its Trade (G. A. Pogson). Harpers. 35. 6d. 

Journal of Edward Ellerker Williams: Companion of Shelley and 
Byron in 1821 and 1822, Elkin Mathews. 35. 6a. net. 

London University Guide, The, 1902-1903. University Corre- 
spondence College. Gratis. 

Montaigne, Essays of (Translated by Charles Cotton. 
new Edition. Edited by W. Carew Hazlitt. 
and Turner. 42s, 

(Continued on page 782.) 
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MESSRS. BELL’S GIFT BOOKS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Small folio, £3 3s. net. 


THE ART OF WALTER CRANE. By P. G. 


KONODY. With 24 Coloured Plates, 8 Photogravures, and 150 other Illustra- 
tions, representing all sides of the Artist’s Work. With Cover, Title-Page, 
and End-Papers specially designed by the Artist. 

“A charming and sumptuous book.” —Westminster Gazette. 





Fcap. folio, 42 2s. net. 


FRANS HALS. By the Rev. G. S. Davies, M.A. 


With 1x2 Photogravure Plates and 45 other Illustrations. 


“It is by far the best book on Frans Hals which exists ia English, and probably 
the most comprehensive that exists in auy language.” — Times. 





Compleiion of Lady Dilke’s Work on French Art in the XVIIIth Century. 


FRENCH ENGRAYWERS AND DRAUGHTS- 
MEN OF THE XVIIitrx CENTURY. By Lady DILKE. With 9 Photo- 
gravures, Plates, and 38 Illustrations. Imperial Svo. 28s. net. 





Imperial 8vo. ars. net. 


ANDREA PALLADIO. His Life and Work. 


3y BANISTER F. FLETCHER, A.R.I.B.A. With 20 Half-tone Blocks 
and 32 Lithographic Illustrations. 





THE SAINTS IN CHRISTIAN ART. 


LIVES AND LEGENDS of the FATHERS 


of the CHURCH, the GREAT HERMITS, and OTHER EARLY 
SAINTS. By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL. Small 4to., with numerous Illus- 
trations. 14s. net. 


FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. Small 4to., ros. 6d. net each. 


THE STUDY AND CRITICISM of ITALIAN 


ART. By BERNHARD BERENSON. With numerous Illustrations. 


Super-royal 4to. £3 3s. net. 


HUBERT YON HERKOMER, R.A.: his 


Life and Works. By A. L. BALDRY. With 16 Photogravure Plates and 
about 100 other Illustrations. With Binding designed by Professor von 
Herkomer. 


Crown folio, £5 5s. net. 


ANTHONY VAN DYCK. A Historical Study of 


his Lifeand Works. By LIONEL CUST, M.V.O., F.S.A., Director of the 
National Portrait Gallery, London. With 61 Photogravure Plates and 20 
Collotype and other Reproductions from Drawings and Etchings. 


Imperial 8vo. 21s. net. 


FRA ANGELICO. By Lanctron Douctas. 


Edition, Revised, with 6 Photogravure Plates and 67 other Illustrations. 


New 


Second Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. net. 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. By Roserr 


C. WITT, M.A. With 35 Illustrations. 


BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES. 


With about 1oo Illustrations each. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. By Lord 


RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, F.S.A. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, Bart. A 


Record and Review. By MALCOLM BELL. Eighth Edition. 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON. P.R.A. An 


Illustrated Chronicle. By ERNEST RHYS. With a Chapter on Leighton’s 
House by S. PEPYS COCKERELL.  Fvuurth Edition. 


SIR J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., P.R.A.: His Art 


and Influence. By A. L. BALDRY. Second Edition. 


THE ENGLISH PRE - RAPHAELITE 


PAINTERS, their‘ ASSOCIATES and SUCCESSORS. By PEKCY 

BATE. Second Edition. 
THE ENDYMION SERIES: Post 8vo. 

POEMS BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


Tilustrated and Decorated by Roprrr ANNING BELL. With an Introduction 








by Professor WALTER RALEIGH, M.A. 7s. 6d. 
POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. _Iilus- 
trated and Decorated by Byam SHaw. With an Introduction by RICHARD 


GARNETT, LL.D., C.B. 


POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. Illustrated and 


Decorated by Rorert ANnING BELL. With an Introduction by Professor 
WALTER RALEIGH, M.A. Thira Edition. 7. 6d. | 


THE POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


Illustrated and Decorated by W. Hearn Ropinson. With an Introduction 
by H. NOEL WILLIAMS. Second Edition. 6s. 


MILTON’S MINOR POEMS (including Samson 


Agonistes and Comus). Illustrated by ALFRED GARTH JONES. 6s, 


ENGLISH LYRICS, from Spenser to Milton. 
Selected and Edited by JOHN DENNIS. With Illustrations by R. ANNING 
3ELL. 6s. 


Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 











EDWARD STANFORD'S PUBLICATIONS, 


VVVVVVVVVVV YY VvWvwS 


STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM OF 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Revised and in great part Rewritten, with New Illustrations and Maps. 
12 Volumes. Large Crown 8vo. cloth, 15s. each (sold separately). 


COMPLETION OF THE SERIES. 


NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 


EUROPE: THE NORTH-WEST. 


ol. Il.—The British Isles, Scandinavia, 
Denmark, &c. 


By GEO. G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Se. 
With 16 Maps and 86 Illustrations. 


EUROPE.—Vol.I. The Countries of the Mainland 
(excluding the North-West). By GEO. G. CHISHOLM, M..A., B.Sc. 


NORTH AMERICA.—Vol. I. Canada and New- 
On LOG By SAMUEL EDWARD DAWSON, Litt.D. (Laval), 


NORTH AMERICA. - Vol. Il. The United States. 
By HENRY GANNET‘1, Chief Geographer of the U.S. Geological Survey. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA.— Vol. I. South 
America. By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. Edited by Sir Clements R. 
Markuam, F.R.S. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA.— Vol. ll. Cen- 
tral America and West Indies. By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. 
Edited by Sir CLEments R. Marxuanm, F.R.S. 


AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. |. Australasia and New 
Zealand. By ALtRED RUSSEL WALLACE, LL.D., D.C.L.,F.R.S. 


AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. Il. Malaysia and the Pacific 
Archipelagoes. By F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.D., Author of 
“The Cruise of the J/archesa.” 


AFRICA.—Vol. I. North Africa. 


F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ Asia” in the same Series. 


AFRICA.— Vol. li. South Africa. By A. H. KEANE, 


F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ North Africa” in the same Series. 
ASIA.—Veol. I. Northern and Eastern Asia, 


Caucasia, Russian Turkestan, Siberia, Chinese Empire 
and Japan. By A. H. KEANE, F.R.GS. 


ASIA.—Vol. II. Southern and Western Asia, 


By A. H. KEANE, 


Afghanistan, India, Indo-China, Malay Peninsula, 
Turkey in Asia, Arabia and Persia. By A. H. KEANE, 
F.R.G.S. 


Illustrated Prospectus gratis on application. 





Just Published. 


MAPS: their Uses and Construction. 
MORRISON. With numerous Explanatory Diagrams. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
By G. JAMES 


Large post 8vo. 





cloth gilt. -Price 5s. net. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 
“The old Murrays...... still keep to the front as accurate and trustworthy 


companions as well as comely and charming books.”—fadll Mali Gazette. 


FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 
ROME AND THE CAMPAGNA. With Introductory 


Articles on Roman History, Architecture, Sculpture, Painting. 94 Maps and 
Plans. tos. 


NORTH ITALY: Turiv, Milan, Pavia, Cremona, the Italian 
Lakes, Verona, Mantua, Padua, Venice, Ferrara, Ravenna, Rimini, Modena, 
Parma, Piacenza, Genoa, and the Riviera. 34 Maps and Plans. tos. 


CENTRAL ITALY: Florence, Tuscany, Umbria, the Marshes, 
&c. 24 Mapsand Plans. gs. 


SOUTH ITALY, Part I.: Naples, Pompeii, Sorrento, Capri, 


Amalfi, Pestum, Taranto, Bari, Brindisi, &c. 10 Maps and Plans. 6s. 


‘SOUTH ITALY, Part IlI.: Sicily: Palermo, Syracuse, &c. 
g Maps and Plans. 6s, 


SPAIN. 62 Maps and Plans. 
FRANCE, Part II.: Artois, Champagne and the Vosges» 


3urgundy, the Morvan, the Rhéne, Marseilles, Franche-Comté; the Jura; 
Dauphir é, the French Alps, Provence and Nice. 23 Mapsand Plans. 7s. 6d. 


GREECE: The Ionian Islands, the Islands of the A‘gean Sea, 


Albania, Thessaly and Macedonia. 38 Maps and Plans. os. 


ALGERIA AND TUNIS: Algiers, Constantine, Oran, Tlemcen, 
Bougie, ‘’ebessa, Biskra, Tunis, Carthage, &c. 16 Maps and Plans. os. 6d. 
EGYPT: The Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, the Pyramids, Thebes, the 


Suez Canal, the Peninsula of Sinai, &c. 43 Mapsand Plans. 1ss. 


HOLY LAND: Palestine, Syria, Moab, &c. 29 Maps and Plans. 


2 vols. 20s. 


CONSTANTINOPLE;; Brusa and the Troad. 12 Maps and 
Plans. 7s. 6d. 


ASIA MINOR: Transcaucasia, Persia, &c. 23 Maps. 18s. 
HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK: in English, French, 


German and Italian, in Parallel Columns. On thin paper, small foolscap 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 
The complete list of Murray's Foreign and English Handbooks 
will be sent on application. 
Edward Stanford's Jubilee Catalogue of Maps, Atlases and Books 
will be sent gratis on application. 


Lonpon: EDWARD STANFORD, 


Geographer to His Majesty the King, 
12, 13, and 14 Long Acre, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 








MR. SAVAGE LANDOR’S TRAVELS IN PERSIA. 
ACROSS COVETED LANDS: or 


a Journey from Fiushing (Holland) to 
Calcutta Overland. With 175 Illustrations, Diagrams, 
Plans and Maps by Author. In 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 





RUDYARD KIPLING’S New Book. 
JUST SO STORIES FOR LITTLE 


CHILDREN. With Illustrations ue the Author. 4to. 6s. 








HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Volume. 
LONDON. By Mrs. E. T. Coox. With 


Illustrations by HuGH THomson and F. L. Griccs, Extra 
crown 8vo. 6s. 


Daily Telegraph.—“ Takes rank as quite one of the best in the well-known 
series...... Excellently planned, and contains in its bright and gossipy chapters 
practically all that the average reader wii] care to read about London, presented in 
a most attractive form.” 





By LAURENCE HOUSMAN., 
BETHLEHEM. A Nativity Play. 


of Our Lady and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


The Pageant 


By LAURENCE HouUSsMAN. 





With a Preface by the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


DEMOCRACY and the ORGANISATION 
OF POLITICAL PARTIES. By M. Ostrocorski. Trans- 
lated from the French by FREDERICK CLARKE, M.A. In 
2 vols. 8vo. 25s. net. 





ROME AND REFORM. 


By T. L. KiIncTon 
OLIPHANT, of Balliol eae 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 








By the late JOHN FISKE. 


NEW FRANCE AND NEW ENGLAND. 
By JOHN Fiske. With Maps, crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 





AN ESSAY ON THE 


REFORM OF LOCAL TAXATION 
ENGLAND. 
ella Row-Foco, 


JANUARY NOS. READY ON TUESDAY: 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price rs. 


Crown S8vo. 6s. net. 





Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
ConTENTS FoR JANUARY: 

THE CARDINAL’S PAWN. Con- | THE EVOLUTION OF 
clusion. SEN. 

THE ART OF LITERARY CON- | OTHELLO ON THE STAGE. By 
TROVERSY. By R. E. VERNEDE. GorRDON CROSSE. 

A CAPE PARSONAGE. THE BRITISH AT THE GATES 

THE ROOT OF THE MATTER. OF BERLIN. By H. W. Wotrr. 
By Tuomas Bary, A MATTER OF DETAIL. By W- 


A THIRSTY CRUISE. By Admiral | Bucktey. 
MoreEspy. 


CHAN 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 


The JANUARY NUMBER contains :— 

FROM CAIRO TO KHARTUM. Being preliminary to a Return Journey in 
an Adirondack Canoe. By W. G. ERVING. Illustrated. 

THE PROLOGUE OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
Battle with the Wilderness. By Justin H. Smiru. Illustrated. 

THE GREAT BUSINESS COMBINATIONS OF TO-DAY.—III. 
SO-CALLED SUGAR TRUST. By FRANKLIN CLARKIN. 

PARIS PAWNSHOPS. By CLeveLtanp Morrerr. With pictures by ANDRE 
CASTAIGNE. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


II. Arnold’s 


THE 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The JANUARY NUMBER contains :— 
BOBBY’S NEWSPAPER. Story. By JoHn BENNETT. 
THE EAGLET IN THE DOVE’S NEST. Story. By Louisa M. Atcorr. 


Tee STORY OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS. By Howarp 
YLE, 


And numerous other Stories for the Young. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 


Nabob, The (Alphonse Daudet. Translated by Henry Blanchamp).. 


Greening. 35. net. 
Recollections of a Royal Parish (Patricia Lindsay). Murray. 7.5. 6a. 
net. 


Select Passages from the Theological Writings of Benjamin Jowett ; 
Select Passages from Jowett’s Introductions to Plato (Edited by 
Lewis Campbell). Murray. 2s. 6a. net each. 

South African Year-book, The, 1902-1903. Published at 64 Finsbury 
Pavement. 10s. 6d. net. 

Subject Index of the Modern Works added to the Library of the- 
British Museum in the years 188r—1900 (Edited by G. K.. 
Fortescue. Vol. I. A-E). Printed by Order of the Trustees. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER :— Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 3f.; La Revue, 1fr.30 ; The County Monthly, 6¢.; The 
Field Naturalist’s Quarterly, 2s. 6¢. net ; The Mission Field, 1d.;. 
The Liberty Review, 6d¢.; The Delineator, 6¢.; Book News, 5c. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LTD. 


Demy 8vo. 5s. net, with Photogravure Frontispiece. 


THE BACON-SHAKESPEARE 
CONTROVERSY. 


A Judicial Summing-up. 
By the Right Hon. Sir JAMES PLAISTED WILDE, Baron PENZANCE. 


Edited by M. H. Kinnear. With a Biographical Note by F. A. InpERwIcK, K.C. 
And a Photogravure Frontispiece of the late Baron Penzance. 


FROM AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


‘These books, suggesting an authorship other than Shakespedre’s, most able 
as they are, were to my thinking too long and elaborate to attract a very large class- 
of readers ; and it constantly occurred to me while reading them that the very 
striking facts and materials thus collected might be put together in a much shorter 
form—very much after the fashion of a judicial summing up—so as to exhibit in a 
more attractive light the arguments upon which the Baconians thought themselves 
justified in questioning so fixed and venerable a belief as that William Shakespeare 
wrote the plays which have so long passed by his name...... The form of a summing- 
up is only adopted for convenience, but it is, in truth, very little short of an 
argument for the plaintiffs.” 











THE PROBLEM OF THE SHAKESPEARE. 
PLAYS. 


By G. C. BOMPAS. . Demy 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 


TWO HUNTING BOOKS READY DEC. 18, 1902. 
A HISTORY OF THE 
NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE HOUNDS 
AND COUNTRY, 1825 to 1902. 


By Gj. BLAGG. 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN ONE HANDSOME VOLUME. 
Royal 8vo. cloth gilt. 


Illustrated with a Photogravure Frontispiece and 32 Half-tone Plates of Portraits, 
Hunting Scenes, Country Houses, and Maps. 


25s. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE. 
BROCKLESBY HOUNDS AND COUNTRY 
1700 to 1901. 


By GEORGE E. COLLINS (‘ Nimrod Junr.”). 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN ONE HANDSOME VOLUME. 


Illustrated with 11 Full-page Photogravure Plates and 32 Half-tone Engravings of- 
Portraits and Hunting Scenes. 
35s. net. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lp. 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


LONDON : 








‘In its interest and beautiful production is quite worthy of its distinguished 
predecessors.” —WVewcastle Leader. 


Price 2s. 6d., or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
Japan Paper Edition (limited), 12s. 6d. net. 


THE ART ANNUAL, 1902. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF 


SIR W. B. RICHMOND, R.A. 


Or Christmas Number of THE ART JOURNAL. 


With TuHreE Furi-pace PiarTes, and about 50 other Illustrations. 





‘© Exceptionally full of charming plates excellently reproduced.” 
Pali Mall Gazette. 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 


THE ART JOURNAL VOLUME FOR 1902. 


With nearly 500 Illustrations and numerous Full-page Etchings, 
Photogravures, &c. 


A LARGE PHOTOGRAVURE FOR FRAMING ON PAYMENT OF 2s. 
“ADIEU,” by E. BLAIR LEIGHTON. Each purchaser of ‘‘THE Art 
JourNnaL” Volume for 1902 is entitled to a copy of the above Premium Plate 
on receipt by the Publishers of 2s., together with Voucher inserted in Volume,. 
who will then forward the Photogravure, carriage paid or post free. 


London: H. VIRTUE & CO., Lrp., 13 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & €0.’S LIST. 


MR. SIDNEY LEE’S LIFE OF H.M. QUEEN VICTORIA. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With Portraits, Map, and a Facsimile Letter. 
Large crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: 


A Biography. , 
By SIDNEY LEE, 
EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


Unanimously acclaimed by the Press. Appended are representative | 
London, Provincial, Scotch, and Lrish opinions : 





and survey of the Queen’s long career; that it shows a thorough study of all the 
available printed sources, and of some that are as yet unpublished ; that it is 
impartial, intelligent, and frankly expressed. We may add that it gives the reader 
no reason to disavow the feelings of reverent admiration which were stirred into 
such activity by the Queen’s death.” 


Manchester Guardian.—‘‘ Mr. Lee must be said to have accomplished his task 
with great skill and tact...... He contrives to draw a very human and lifelike por- 
trait of a woman as well as to record the events of a Queen’s reign.” 


Scotsnzan.—' The volume generally is one of supreme value, and is extremely 
readable throughout. It isadmirably arranged and put together with all the com- 
pactness and skill that might be expected at the hands of one so experienced in the 
art of biography production as the Editor of one of the greatest works of modern 
times. 


Dublin Daily Express.—‘ A widely felt desire will be gratified by the appearance 
of this handsome volume..,..The facts of the Queen's life are simply and sympa- 
thetically told.” 


NEW WORK BY W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 
NOW READY.—With rz Portraits and a Facsimile Letter, crown 8vo. 6s. 


NELSON AND HIS CAPTAINS: 


Sketches of Famous Seamen. 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE,” 
‘‘FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG,” ‘‘ THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY,” 
“HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE,” &c. 


Daily Telegraph.— As picturesque and vigorous as its predecessors.” 


Times. —‘‘ Briefly we may say that Mr. Lee’s book is an admirable summary 
| 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. CANON OVERTON, D.D. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—With a Frontispiece. 


THE NONJURORS: 
Their Lives, Prineiples, and Writings. 


By J. H. OVERTON, D.D., Rector of Gumley, and Canon of Lincoln ; 
Author of ‘‘ The Church in England,” “‘ The Anglican Revival,” &c. 


Demy 8vo. 16s. 


COLLOQUIES OF COMMON PEOPLE. 
By JAMES ANSTIE, K.C. Large post 8vo. ros. 6d. 
%4.% This book endeavours to exhibit in the form of a dialogue between several 
speakers the mode in which some questions of mind and life present themselves to 
ordinary persons. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE WORK OF SIRJAMES 
CHANCE, Bart. By J. F. CHANCE. With 2 Portraits, 8vo. 5s. net. 
PUNCH.—“‘ The ‘COQRNHILL’ is always among the brightest of the 
magazines, dealing with an unfailing variety of interesting matter.” 





Annual Subscription, including postage to any address in the 
Postal Union, 14s., payable in advance. 


UNDER ‘THE TITLE OF: 
‘The Moral Influence of the Theatre,” 


Madame SARAH BERNHARDT 


CONTRIBUTES TO THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 


THE GCORNHILL MAGAZINE 


THE ONLY ARTICLE SHE HAS EVER WRITTEN, 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 


begins a New Serial Story, 


‘‘ BARLASCH OF THE GUARD.” 


The number also includes the following Strong List of Contributions :— 
IN THE HEART OF THE FOR- ; THEGARDEN WIFE. By the Hon. 
BIDDEN COUNTRY; or, Lhassa | Mrs. ANSTRUTHER. 
Revealed. By ArcHIBALD R. VERSE AND MRS. CHAPLIN. By 
CoLQuHOUN. | Viscount St. CyREs. 
PROSPECTS IN THE PROFES- | MERCHANT MORLEY. 
SIONS. V. Engineering. | CHARLOTTE FELL SMITH. 
GERMS OF THE WAVERLEY SOME TALK QF ALEXANDER. 
NOVELS. By ALEXANDER INNES By Frank MarTuHew. 
_  SHAND. THE HERO’S LAST ENGAGE- 
RECEIVING MODERATORS. MENT. By Horace ANNESLEY 
Tan MAcLAREN. VACHELL. 


** Ready on December 23rd at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 








By Miss | 


By | 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


POEMS 


BY 


EDWARD REED, K.C.B., M.P. 


Fceap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. net. 


Sir 


EARLY REVIEWS. 


THE SCOTSMAN.—‘‘ Tennysonian influence characterises the 
book as a whole, but also leaves it with a free individuality of 
IGSOWNeeces The volume will prove welcome to readers of 


THE MORNING LEADER.—‘‘ Everyone knows of Sir Edward 
Reed as a politician and a naval constructor and expert, and 
if fewer people know him as a poet, it is certain that those who 
do know him in that capacity appreciate him not less highly.” 


THE BRISTOL MERCURY.—‘‘ Singular beauty and charm—one 
cannot but admire the infinite variety of subject which appeals 
to the poet’s muse. Whether treating of patriotic and imperial 
themes, or singing in softer or more tender mood, Sir Edward 
Reed is equally fascinating.” 


THE SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT.—‘‘ Sir Edward Reed has the 
poet’s facility in expressing strong thought sweetly.” 


THE SOUTH WALES DAILY NEWS.—‘‘ There is a depth of in- 
sight and richness of imagination displayed in the volume which 
will come as a revelation to numbers who have known only the 
politician or the man of business.” 


THE BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE.—‘‘It is very pleasant, in these days 
ee’ to find a volume of poems of such sterling merit.” 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square, W.C. 


Now 1903. 


Burke’s Peerage, 
Baronetage, 
Companionage 
and Knightage. 


Printed on thin paper, 2,300 pages, super-royal 8vo. 


Published 44.2/= 


Accurate in Detail. 











Ready. 





65th 
EDITION. 


Handy for Reference. 
The Most Complete Work of its Kind. 


Published by HARRISON & SONS, 59 Patt MALL, 
Booksellers to His Majesty The King, H.R.H. Prince of Wales, . 
And nay be obtained of all Booksellers. 





EDUCATION. —An Important Announcement. 


On THURSDAY, January 1, will be published by THE ST. BRIDE’S PRESS, 
Ltd., of 24 Bride Lane, London, E.C., the New Weekly, 


EDUCATION : 


PRIMARY, SECONDARY AND TECHNICAL. 


Every Thursday, price 3d. Reduced Annual Subscription to first 
5,000 Subscribers, post free, 10s. 





Hirt and Book Company. 
ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S CHROMOS. 


LARGEST AND BEST SELECTION OF RARE SUBJECTS. 
NATIVITY PICTURES AFTER OLD MASTERS. 


Telegrams—‘‘ Hierarcuy, LONDON.” 
Telephone—1286 CENTRAL. 
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Art. 


PINTORICCHIO 


(Bernardino di Betto of Perugia), 


His Life, Work, and Time. 


3y CORRADO RICCI, Director of the Brera, Milan. Translated by FLORENCE 
SIMMONDS, 


With r5 Plates in Colour, 6 in Photogravure, and many other Full-page and Text 
Illustrations, 1 vol. large imperial 4to. 45 5s. net. 


Times.—“ May be commended as containing pretty well all that is known about 
one of the most attractive among those Renaissance artists. The illustrations are 
numerous, well selected, and good.” 


A NEW SERIES OF TWELVE 
PORTRAITS. 


By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 
In portfolio, uniform with the First Series of Portraits. 


SIR HENRY RAEBURN. 
By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. 
With an Introduction by R. A. M. STEvENson, and a Biographical and Descriptive 
Catalogue by J. L. Caw, Curator of the National Portrait Gallery of Scotland. 
With 68 Plates, 66 in Photogravure and 2 in Lithographic facsimile, imperial 
ato. 45 5s. net. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. . 
By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
With 70 Photogravures and 6 Lithographs in Colour, imperial 4to. 45 5s. net. 


RUBENS: 


His Life, his Work, and His Times. 


By EMILE MICHEL. 
With 40 Coloured Plates, 40 Photogravures, and 272 Text Illustrations. 
In 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 42 2s. net. 


21s. net. 


WILLIAM HOGARTH. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON. 


With an Introduction on Hogarth’s Workmanship by Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
With 78 Plates, large imperial 4to. £5 5s. net. 


The Academy.— This splendid volume will mark authoritatively the position 
Hogarth holds as the first great English master to arrive in the eighteenth century. 
The plates allow his art to be more thoroughly represented than in any of the 
editions of the last seventy years.” 


THE ART-LOYVER’S PORTFOLIO. 


Thirty Reproductions from Paintings by the Great Masters, executed in the finest 
form of Photogravure, an edition limited to 500 copies, 41 Is. net. 


LEONARDO DA YINCI, 


Artist, Thinker, and Man of Science. 
By EUGENE MUNTZ. 
With 48 Plates and 252 Text Illustrations. In 2 vols. £2 2s. net. 


CORREGGIO: 
His Life, his Friends, and his Times. 


| By CORRADO RICCI. 


With 16 Photogravure Plates, 21 Full-page Plates in Tint, and 100 Illustrations in 
the Text, imperial Svo. £2 2s. net. 


REMBRANDT: 


His Life, his Work, and his Time. 
By EMILE MICHEL. 


Second Edition, enlarged, with 76 Full-page Plates, and 250 Illustrations in the 
Text. Inr vol. gilt top, or in 2 vols. imperial 8vo. £2 2s. net. 


. 








Travel. 


AFFAIRS OF WEST AFRICA. 


By E. D. MOREL. With 32 Plates and Maps, x vol. 2s. net. Postage 6d. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ Every one seriously concerned for the welfare of British 
colonisation and commerce, and of the races brought under British rule, is bound 
to study this remarkable volume.”’ 


TWO ON THEIR TRAVELS. 

By ETHEL COLQUHOUN. 
Profusely Illustrated in Colour and Black and White from 
the Authoress. 1 vol. ros. net. Postage 4d. 


Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Charmingly humorous; a genuine record of travel, full of 
funny little sketches, and with some clever impression views in colour.” 


ALL THE RUSSIAS. 
By HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 
Profusely Illustrated. 1 vol. 18s. net. Postage 6d. 

[Second Impression. 

DOWN THE ORINOCO IN A CANOE. 
By. PEREZ. TRIANA. 
With an Intrlduction by R. B. CunninGHAME.GRAHAM. 1 vol. 6s. 
[Second Impression. 


Original Sketches by 


THROUGH THE HEART of PATAGONIA. 
By HESKETH PRICHARD, 
Author of *‘ Where Black Rules White—Hayti.” 


With 20 Illustrations (some in Colour) from Drawings by J.G. Mitxais, and a large 
number of Illustrations from Photographs, 1 vol. £1 1s. net. Postage 6d. 


Fortnightly Review.—‘‘ Mr. Prichard bas availed himself to the full of his 
ready pen and faithful camera, not to mention the beautiful work of Mr. J. G. 
Millais in both wash and colour, and has succeeded in producing a most fascinating 
record of his travels.” 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 
IN THE AUTUMN OF 1815. 


By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
With an Introduction by Dr. Rosgerrson Nico. 1 vol. 6s. 


ITALIAN JOURNEYS. 
By W. D. HOWELLS. 


With 103 Illustrations by JosepH PENNELL. 1 vol. ros. net. Postage 4d, 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. 
By HENRY JAMES. 


With 94 Illustrations by JosEpH PENNELL. 1 vol. 10s. net. Postage 4d. 





Poetry and Drama. 


FRANCESCA DA RIMINI. 


By GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. Translated by ARTHUR Symons. 


UNDINE: a Dream Play. 


By W. L. COURTNEY. 2s. 6d. 


5s. 


THE GARDEN OF KAMA... 
Love Lyries from India. 
Selected and Arranged by LAWRENCE HOPE, 5s. net. 


[Second Impression. 
POEMS. 


By GEORGE LEVESON GOWER. 7s. 6d. 











The Brightest Books for Children. 


r. FOR A CHILD WHO LOVES A DOG. 


“A DOG DAY. 


28 Coloured Drawings by CECIL ALDIN, with Text by WALTER 
: ] EMANUEL. ss. 
_ Times.— The diary of the dog is amusing in the extreme, and the drawings are 
irresistibly ludicrous. Caldecott seldom sketched anything better.” 


2. FOR A CHILD WHO LOVES HIS COUNTRY. 


BABES OF THE EMPIRE. 
Coloured Pictures by A. H. COLLINS. Rhymes by T. STEVENS. 5s. 


Scotsman.—“ Calculated to convey to the youthful mind some idea of the vast 
extent of the British dominions.” 


3. FOR A CHILD WHO LOVES LONDON. 


YOUNG GEORGE: his Life. 
Told and Pictured in Colours. By EDITH FARMILOE. 
Times.—‘ The biography is decidedly comical. 
subdued colouring in all manner of situations.” 


4. FOR A CHILD WHO LOVES OTHER CHILDREN. 


THE TIGER AND THE INSECT. 


By the Author of ‘t Helen’s Babies.” Profusely Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
British Weekly.— ‘The Tiger and the Insect’ are two bewitching infants. 
| They speak in a beautiful jargon and say the most engaging things just at the 
' wrong moment.” 


3s. 6d. 
He is depicted in rich but 








The Best Nowels from the Libraries. 


HIDDEN MANNA. 
THE KING’S AGENT. 

ARTHUR PATERSON. 
THE HOUSEWIVES OF EDENRISE. 
ONE'S WOMENKIND. FLORENCE POPHAM. 
CAPTAIN MACKLIN. 
DONOVAN PASHA. 
MRS. CRADDOCK. 
THE LAST BUCCANEER. 


*." Cut this List out and send it to g 


A. J. DAWSON. 


LOUIS ZANGWILL. 
HARDING DAVIS. 
GILBERT PARKER. 
W. S. MAUGHAM. 


L. COPE CORNFORD. 


THE SHEEPSTEALERS. 
THE CONQUEST OF ROME. 
MOTHER EARTH. 
SACRILEGE FARM. 

MABEL HART. 


THE WINDS OF THE WORLD. 
The DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 


IF I WERE KING. 
GODFREY MARTEN. 


|THE MYSTERY OF 


VIOLET JACOB. 
MATILDF SERAO. 


FRANCES HARROD. 


J. H. McCARTHY. 





CHARLES TURLEY. 


THE SEA. 


BRAM STOKER. 


our Library, marking the Novels you require. This will keep you abreast of the most up-to-date fiction. 
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Standard Books 


for the Library. 





By LORD MACAULAY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE 


ACCESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND. 
POPULAR EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. 


CRiBIGHIwand HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 

WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c. In 1 vol. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 

“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. 

to the “ Lays.” Crown 8vo. 3s. €d. 


MiSs owe raNEOUS 


SPEECHES AND POEMS. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


COMPEETE WORKS. 


*“ ALBANY” EDITION. With 12 Portraits. 

3s. 6d. each, or TWO GUINEAS the Set. 

“EDINBURGH” EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo. 6s. each. 
CABINET EDITION. 16 vols. post 8vo. 44 16s. 


* This edition is suitable for presentation. Pro- 
spectus on application. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall 
of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


SHORT SEU DIE SON SG hil) Alles Ui b- 


eCORBINET EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 24 
POPULAR EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo. be it each. 


Ge eww INT eIRE EAN D 


IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 
ENGLISH SEAMEN. IN ‘LTHE..SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Illustrated Edition Suitable for Presentation. 
Ox. net. 


Pibee Nose EEE RS OF ERASMUS. 


Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 


ee DI MOme mer CALE RI NESOP 


ARAGON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Pl Pee ane ele DOI) FYE 


ARMADA, and other Essays, Historical and Descriptive. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


alee OUNCG] ORs tREN |)» Gra svo. 


3s. 6d. 


OCEANA ; or, England and her Colonies. 


With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CASAR a ketch, (Crown 8vo.3s.,.6d. 
elt ONPA Se GA Tevet Peat istorys of his 


Life. 1795-1835, 2 vols. crown @vo. 7s. ; 1834-1881, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 


SEE OC ONS ROME hiLesWiKIEGINGS 


Oe ae ANTHONY FROUDE. Edited by P. S. ALLEN, M.A. Crown 
vo. 3S 


With Portrait and 4 Illustrations 


WCE TION G'S: 


12 vols. large crown 8vo. 





By ALEXANDER BAIN. 
BEING ieee NR VLO hee oO L EN Ee: 


a Compendium of Psychology and Ethics. Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 
Or separately. 


Part I. 6s. 6d. P s 
PSYCHOLOGY SAND HISTORY | THEORY OF ETHICS 
OF PHILOSOPHY. ETHICAL SYSTEMS. 


THireor Nos ANDRE IN TECEECE. 


8vo. 15s. 


Pirie OvV°roNs ANDTHE WiLL. 


8vo. I5s. 


PRAGHIGAL Bab AYSAiGrownSvo, 25: 


EGGIS 2 Parts. DEDUCTION. Crown 8vo. 4s. INDUCTION. 
E Crown 8Vvo. 6s. €d. 


II. 4s. 6d 
AND 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 
a SUE) Pal OG LCNRe re ovo. 35..0c, 
POLITIGAL ECONOMY, 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
LIBRARY EDILION. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


By the Right Hon. ARTHUR J. -BALFOUR, ME: 
PoE eEOUNDATIONS#@O> BEEEEE:: 


being Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology. Eighth and Cheaper 
Edition Revised, with a New Introduction andSummary. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 











By the Right Hon. WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
HISTOR Y~2OF * ENGLAN be I Ne =GELE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760, 36s. 3 
and IV., 1760-1784, 36s. ; Vols. V. and VI., 1784-1793, 36s. ; Vols. 
VIIT., 1793-1800, 36s. 

CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net eache 

ELAND. 5 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, 


from Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols. crown 8vo. ros. net. 


HISTOR Yer © Laie 0 Ebay bie aN De be 


FLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. tos. net. 


DEMOCRACY sAND LIBERTY: 


LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, tos. net. 


THE eMAP TOR Lik es.Conduct. and 


Charac‘er. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Vols. III. 
VII. and 





By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
Fil Sil © Rigen O Len Ge NL) esirom 


Accession of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 
crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 


HUSLORY MOF s THER GREAT CEE 


WAR, 1642-1649. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1656. With 27 Maps, 3 vols. 8vo. £3 3s. 


qSUD) AMOI ONS ew Mr ene dole 


ENGLAND. With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


the 


10 vols. 





By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 4 vols. cr. 8vo. 


Periop I.-MEDIAVAL MONARCHY. A.D. 449-3485. 4s. 6d. 
Periop II.—PERSONAL MONARCHY. 1485-1688. 5s. 

Prriop III.—CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 1689-1837. 7s. 6d. 
Periop 1V.—THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY. 1837-1880. 6s. 





By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. 


Late Lord Bishop of London. 


AD MIS LORVEOL Tree PAT AGY Siront 


the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527. 6 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net 
each. 





By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HDS O Reva © Eames © Val S Agia ON 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, AND SCOTLAND. 
CABINET EDITION. 3 vols. crown 8vo 24s. 
“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. 


IN 


3 vols. crown 8vo. sos. 6d, 





By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S. 
THE ORIGIN OF CIVILISATION AND 


THE PRIMITIVE CONDITION OF MAN: Mental and Social Condition 
of Savages. Sixth Edition, with numerous Additions. With 6 Plates and 
20 Illustrations in the Text, 8vo. 18s. 





By PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS*ORP BENG Ebola WORBDS 


AND PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By Prerer Marx RoGEr,, 
M.D., F.R.S._Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Improved. partly from 
the Author's Notes , and wich a full Index, by the Author's Son, JOHN Lewis 
Rocer. New Edition (1go1). Crown 8vo. gs. net. 





JUSTINIAN. 
Tek Eee Nom Grom @F © LU S TIN LAN 


With English Introduction, Translation, and Notes by the late THomas 
CoLtetTr Sanpars, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Tenth Impression, Revised ana 
Corrected (1898). 8vo. 18s. . 





By J. W. MACKAIL. 
THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MORRIS: 


New and Cheaper Edition. With 2 Photogravure Portraits and § other 
Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo. ros. net. 





*.* Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s Classifi a Catalog gue os J Vorks S On 2G eneral Literature will be sent post free on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LONDON, NEW YORK, AND BOMBAY. 
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J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


SIR WALTER ARMSTRONG, 


Director of the National Gallery of Ireland. Imperial Quarto, with 
over 100 illustrations (two of which are in colour). 


Messrs. Thos. Agnew & Sons beg to announce the publica- 
tion of the Special Paper Edition de Luxe (limited in number to 
1,000 copies for England and America), £8 8s. A few copies still 
to be had; in addition there has also been printed an Edition on 
Japanese Paper with duplicate plates, all the copies of which have 
been subscribed. 

No reprint or further edition of any kind will be published. 

“This magnificent volume is the best account of Turner that has yet been given 
to the world.” —7isnzes, 24th October, 1902. 

** A superb monument to the genius of the Master.’ 

Morning Post, 15th October, tore. 

“ Produced with a sober magnificence which is hardly approached by any English 

book of our time.” —Liverfool Post, 15th October, 1902. 








Published by 
Messrs. THOS. AGNEW & SONS, 398 Old Bond Street, London. 
Manchester and Liverpool. 


And to be had of all Fine Art Dealers and Booksellers. 





THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE CECIL BRENT, Esa, F.S.A., AND 
OTHER PROPERTIES. 


Vie SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
ae will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, December 22, 1go2, and following day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including the LIBRARY of 
the late Cecil Brent, Esq., F.S.A., Palace Grove, Bromley, Kent (sold by order of 
the Executors), and other properties, comprising ancient and modern books in 
various languages, first editions of English classic writers, county histories, 
topographical and archeological books, works illustrated by George Cruikshank, 
Rowlandson, &c. Specimens of early typography, books relating to America, 
illustrated and fine art books, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


HODGSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


‘Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate 
or other purposes. 


AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809. 


-H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


‘GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BoOKMEN, Lonvon. Codes: Untcope and A BC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
Supplementary List, DECEMBER (No. 331), just ready. 
MANY NEW PURCHASES. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, and List of French Novels, 
Classics, &c. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Gee BOOKS at 3d. to gd. in the Shilling Dis- 


count. Just issued and sent post free on application a Catalogue of Books 
from the published prices of which the above discount is allowed by 


GILBERT & FIELD, 67 Moorcate STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


BooKs FOR CHRISTMAS. 
A & F. DENNY have just issued a New List of 


Z Ico pages containing the most recent and noteworthy Books of the 
Season, including Books for Children and for Presents. Post free on application to 
A. & F. Denny, 147 Strand, W.C., and 32 Charing Cross, S.W. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


WENTY-NINTH EXHIBITION of MODERN 


PICTURES will Close TUESDAY, December 23rd, at 5 o'clock. OPEN 
DAILY, 10 to 5.—The Dudley Gallery, EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, W.— 


Admission, rs. 


UN Se AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY.— 


Next EXHIBITION from Middle of JANUARY to End of MARCH, 
1903. British Works Only. Works received at New Gallery last three days 
of December.—For particulars apply to Secrerary, 3 Old Serjeants Inn, Chancery 


Lane, 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Booksellers, 
announce that they have removed from 143 Oxford 
Street, to much larger premises at 153 Oxford Street 
(five doors nearer to Oxford Circus, on the same side 
of the street), and the greatly increased space at their 
command will enable them to keep the largest stock of 
current literature in London. 





UST PUBLISHED, a CATALOGUE of the BEST 


NEW BOOKS offered at a discount of 25 per Cent., except on those published 
at net prices. A copy sent post free on application. 
Orders for Books received by the morning post are executed the same day. 


TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Limited, 
153 OXFORD STREET, and 68 SLOANE STREET, Lonpon. 





EECHMONT, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—The Rev. 

C. D. L. BODE has just removed his PREPARATORY SCHOOL from 
Yarlet Hall, near Stafford, to Beechmont, near Sevenoaks. Prospectus on 
application. 





THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF 
SHORTHAND and JOURNALISM 


For the preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as 


PRIVATE SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND WRITERS & JOURNALISTS. 
Principal, OrtveR McEwan. 
“The greatest living authority on shorthand.”—Lloyd’s News, 
Address: 22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 





RAND MINES, LIMITED. 
FIVE PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


The Interest due on the 1st January, 1903, will be paid against presentation of 
Coupon No. 12:— 


In Lonpon— At the Offices of the Company, 120 Bishopsgate 


Street Within, E.C. 
In JOHANNESBURG —At the Offices of the Company, Exploration Buildings. 


Coupons to be left Four Clear Days for examination, and to be presented at the 
London Office any day (Saturdays excepted) after Tuesday, the 23rd December, 
1902, between the hours of Eleven and Two. Listing Forms may be had on 


application. 
By Order, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 


London Office : 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
15th December, 19002. 


DARLINGTON’ HANDBOOKS, 


Letter from H.M. THE KING. 


“Dear Srr,—I have had the honour of submitting your letter to the King, and 
Iam commanded by His Majesty, in reply, to thank you for the copy of the new 
edition, so well got up, of ‘London and Environs,’ which you have transmitted 


for His Majesty’s acceptance. 


**R,. Darlington, Esq., F.R.G.S. 








‘Yours faithfully, 
‘4 KNOLLYS,” 


“* Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides.” —London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 


4s. each. Illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


The Isle of Wight. The Channel Islands. 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 

Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Portmadoe, Criecieth, Pwllheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. 

Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. 

Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. 

Falmouth, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Islands. 





‘©A brilliant book.”—The Times. “ Particularly good.”—Academy. 
“The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverfool Daily Post. 
“It very emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s.3 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


AND ENVIRONS. 
LO Ni DON By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


is. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the World, 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
Paris & NEw York: BRENTANO’S., 

The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 
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LANGLAAGTE DEEP, LIMITED. 


Peer ORT of the Directors for the Three Years ending 


31st July, 1902, submitted at the Fifth Ordinary General Meeting of 
“Shareholders on Wednesday, 15th October, 1992, in the Board Room of Explora- 
‘tion Buildings, Johannesburg. 


To the Shareholders, 

GENTLEMEN,—Your Directors beg to submit their Fifth Report and Accounts, 
duly audited, for the three years ending 31st July, 1902, during which period three 
Interim Reports have been laid before you, viz., for the eight months ending 
31st March, 19c0, for the twelve months ending 31st March, rcor, and for the nine 

‘months ending 31st December, sgor. Operations were suspended on the 

roth October, 1899, owing to the political situation which. resulted in the outbreak 
of war between Great Britain and the South African Republic on the 11th October, 
1899. The Government of the late South African Republic caused milling opera- 
tions to be recommenced on 8th December, 1899, from ore on the surface dumps 
accumulated during the Company’s Development stage, and same were continued 
with an average of 75 stamps to the 25th May, 1990, a period of about five and a 
half months. 

This resumption of milling was the outcome of an agreement arrived at between 

the Company’s official in charge of the property and the Government of the late 
South African Republic, as an alternative against the latter’s demand for the 
Company to suspend its pumping operations and for possession of its Ore Dumps 
for milling purposes, thus retaining for the Company the control of its property 
and the continuation of its pumping operations. It was arranged that the Company 
was to bear the cost of such milling against which the late Government agreed to 
return 20 per cent. of the Gold won to meet the expenses. It will be seen from the 
‘General Manager's Report that the net result of these operations has been a credit 
-of £5,066 2s. gd. The District of Johannesburg was occupied by the British 
Forces in June, 1900, and your Directors were shortly afterwards enabled to make 
-arrangements to carry on pumping and to overhaul the mine and Surface plant. 

Permission was obtained from the Military Authorities to recommence milling on 
the 6th January last, and accordingly on that date operations were recommenced 


with 50 stamps. 
CAPITAL, 


In June last your Directors decided to issue the Company’s 100,000 Reserve 
‘Shares, thus bringing the Issued Capital of the Company up to 4750,000. In 
terms of the Company’s Articles of Association these shares were offered to share- 
holders Avo vara to their registered holdings as at 8th August, 1902, at a price of 
44 per share, the issue being guaranteed by the Rand Mines, Limited, at the same 
price. The Working Capital thus provided will be applied to the reduction of the 
Company’s indebtedness to the Rand Mines, Limited. 

A Special General Meeting of shareholders was also convened to be held on the 
end September, 1902, for the purpose of altering the Company’s Articles of Associa- 
tion, by adding a Clause authorising the Directors to increase the Capital of the 
Company from time to time by the creation and issue of new shares to an amount 
of not exceeding 450,000, of nominai Capital, such shares to be issued by the 
Directors from time to time, upon such terms and conditions as they may 


think fit. 
ACCOUNTS. 


x will be seen that the Accounts now submitted deal with three periods and 
iYerrect -— 
(1) The results obtained from 1st August, 1809, to the closing down of the 
mine in October, 1899. 
(2) The expenditure incurred from the closing down of the mine to 6th January, 
1902, when milling was recommenced. 
(3) The results obtained from the recommencement of milling on 6th January, 
1902, to 31st July, 1902. 


The first of these accounts shows a profit on Working Account of £27,428 os. 4d. 
_after the payment of Interest Charges amounting to £5,774 10s. 6d. 

The second account shows that from the closing down of the mine in October, 
11899, to the resumption of milling on 6th January, 1g02, a net expenditure of 
434,325 7s. 8d. has been incurred after deducting the sum of 45,006 2s. gd. 
recovered from the operations conducted during the War under the instructions of 
the Government of the late South African Republic, but not including the value of 
«Gold seized by the Government of the late South African Republic before the out- 
break of war hereinafter referred to amounting to £19,496 16s. 2d. 

The third account shows that the profits earned on Working Account since the 
resumption of milling operations have amounted to £25,163 11s. 4d., which profits, 
however, are practically absorbed by Interest charges for the same period amounting 
ito $25,161 15s. 7d., leaving a vet profit for the period of 41 15s. od. 

Full particulars of these operations will be found in the General Manager’s 
Report attached hereto. 

The net loss reflected by these Accounts amounts to £106,895 11s. 7d. 

The Capital: Expenditure during the period under review has amounted to 
411,674 16s, 2d., thus raising the total expenditure under this head to 
£629,504 8s. 10d. when including therein the sum of 42,491 12s. 6d. spent on 
Claim Property Account. 

The amount expended to date on Capital Account in excess of Working Capital 
Provided is £509,504 8s. 10d. which has been charged to Appropriation Account. 

The Receipts and Expenditure of the Company during the seven years of its 
vexistence can be summarised as follows :-— 


RECEIPTS. 

To Working Capital—so,oo9 shares sold, realised ..- sa ea ETSO,CeO! o_O 
Gold recovered .. sre 4 se 35 ae da, | 0c 305,902 4 6 
Balance—Liabilities as per Balance Sheet after deducting 

Cash and Cash Assets .. ae cfc be a5 se 6123630, 9) 6 





41,068,532 14 0 





EXPENDITURE. 
vy Claim Property a ae aa a a, a es 62,491 12 6 
Capital Expenditure as per Balance Sheet “i ne ee 657,012 16 4 
Working Expenses, Mining, Milling, Cyanid- 
ing, &c. .. se Ae BS ne oe 4220;205 9 2 
Interest from commencement of milling to 
31st July, r9g02 .. wa és A 45,497 8 4 





274,702 17 6 
Net Expenditure from closing down of Mine, roth October, 

1899, to recommencement of milling, after deducting the 

amount recovered from the operations conducted under the 

instructions of the Government of the late South African 


Republic 134,325 7 


41,068,532 14 0 








GENERAL. 


‘The value of gold seized by the Government of the late South African Republic 
lbefore the outbreak of war still appears as an asset in the Accounts, and amounts 
‘to £19,496 16s. 2d. The liability having-been repudiated by the Underwriters, an 
Action was brought by the Robinson Gold Mining Company, Limited, and others 
vy. The Alliance Marine and General Assurance Company, which, however, 
resulted in judgment being given against the Plaintiff Companies. An Appeal 
was noted, pending the result of which the amount is shown amongst the Company’s 
Cash and Cash Assets. 

In January 1901 the Commander-in-Chief of the British Forces granted permission 
to the Mining Companies to send1s5 men per Mine, or a total of 1,500 men, from the 
Coast to act as Mine Guards tor the protection of the Mines in the Witwatersrand 
District, subject to the various Companies paying the men so enlisted the military 
rate of pay drawn by Colonial Troops (5s. per man per day), and the cost of rations. 
In view of the destruction of mining surface property which had taken place, 
your Directors decided to avail themselves of the permission so granted, and 
accordingly enlisted the number of men authorised chiefly from the Company’s old 
employees. The Mine Guard was disbanded on 1st November, rgor, and your 


Directors take this opportunity of expressing their appreciation of the work done by 
the Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers and men in connection with the Corps’ pro- 
tection of the Mines. It will be seen from the Accounts submitted that an expendi- 
ture of 42,444 2s. 8d. was made by the Company in connection with the Corps and 
Mine Defence. 

In concert with other Mining Companies on the Witwatersrand Gold Fields, your 
Directors paid bonuses to the Company's employees who Yemained at work until 
the closing down of the Mine prior to the outbreak of war, and in addition thereto, 
certain of the Company’s staff received retention pay after the outbreak of war. It 
will be seen from the Accounts submitted that the expenditure hereon has amounted 
to £8,043 8s. sd. to date. 

Your Directors beg to report that your Company has joined the new Native 
Labour Association which has been formed by the Mining Companies on the Rand 
to recruit and distribute Native Labour amongst the various Mining Companies 
upon an equitable basis, and to arrange uniform rates of native pay on the Mines, 
thus preventing indiscriminate competition. It is anticipated that great benefit will 
be derived by the Industry through the work of the Association. 

The Company’s Title Deeds, which were removed from the country prior to the 
war, have now been brought back. 

In June last the Transvaal Government issued a Proclamation imposing a tax of 
ten per cent. on the profits of Gold Mining Companies. Pending a settlement, how- 
ever, with the Government as to the amount on which this tax is chargeable, no 
provision for same has been made in the Accounts now submitted. 

Your Directors were able to make arrangements with the Rand Mines, Limited, 
whereby that Company's charge for interest was for _a period of two years reduced 
from seven per cent. per annum to five and a half per cent. per annum, the net 
reduction to your Company in this respect amounting to £17,785 135. 


DIRECTORS. 


In May, 1902, your Board appointed Messrs. G. Rouliot and H. W. Glenny 
Directors of the Company to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Messrs. 
F. Eckstein and A. T. Schmidt. 

In terms of the Articles of Association, two of your Directors, Messrs. J. P. 
Fitzpatrick and C. S. Goldmann, retire from office, but are eligible and offer them- 


selves for re-election. 
AUDITORS. 


You are now requested to appoint two Auditors for the ensuing year in place of 
Messrs. C. L. Andersson and J. N. Webb, who retire, and to fix their remunera- 


tion for the past audit. : : 
L. REYERSBACH, Acting Chairman. 
BEN. BRADLEY, Director. 
H. A. READ, Secretary. 


Johannesburg, 31st July, roc2. 





BALANCE SHEET, Sist JULY, 1902. 


Dr. 
To Capital Account— 
750,000 Sbares of £t each .- be 
Less 100,000 Shares of £1 each in reserve 


750,600 0 O 
100,000 0 oO 








650,000 Shares £650,000 0 © 


Share Premium Account — 
Premiums on Shares sold as per Balance 
Sheet, 3rst July, 1899 -- o te 
Funds Invested in the Undertaking (See 
Appropriation Account)— : 
Capital Expenditure in excess of Working 


100,000 0 Oo 





























Capital provided .. b6 O00 ae) 509,504), Gy tO 
— €09,504 8 Ia 
National Bank of South Africa, Ltd., Fords- 
burg— 
Manager’s Account— Overdraft .. ate 9,443 0 I0 
Rand Mines, Limited— 
Advances Se ele ws Ba seh ¥ (639,800) Gy 'O 
Sundry Creditors— 
On Account of Wages, Stores, &c. as 14,569 13 10 
— 663,812 14 8 
4£1,923:317 3 6 
Cr. f- sed. & Saude ume Soo ds 


By Claim Property— 
184,077 Claims bought for 600,009 
Shares of £1 each ae “2D 
Gash. ve 5 a ns 


600,000 0 0 
2,491 12 6 





602,491 12 6 
Mine Development at cost— 


No. I. Shaft Vertical an weer SECA2O8 (G2 











No. II. Shaft Vertical .. MeRAL, TOO) 0! Lie 
Development es a ee 22orrgr 27 6 — 
- : 324,751 4 7 
Machinery and Plant at cost ae 245,400 10 7 
Buildings at cost’ .. ee nis 80,452 It 7 
Reservoirs at cost... se de 6,080 7 3 
Tree Planting and Fencing at cost 321 16 4 
; 657,012 16 4 
Stcres and Materials os we E3;400 Lae 
Live Stock and Vehicles .«. me 584 16 oO 
Office Furniture ag Be ae 251 10 O 
Bearer Share Warrants .. Se 657 12 10 
14,952) 0) FT 
Deposits on Call a ea a AGRA T3910 
National Bank of South Africa, 
Limited, Johannesburg .. 3 264 5 2 
Cash at Mine.. ae ae I38.16..5, “s 
Gold Consignment Account 8,306 16 I 
Gace 20,955" IFS 
Gold seized by Government of the 
late South African Republic 12,496 16 2 
Sundry Debtors os os . 3.747 17 6 
— 51,182 5 2 
Balance of Appropriation Account 612,630 9 6 





41,923,317 3 6 


L. REYERSBACH, Acting Chairman. 
BEN. BRADLEY, Director. 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet, Working Expenditure and 
Revenue Accounts, and Appropriation Account, with the Books, Accounts, and 
Vouchers of the Company, and certify that, in our opinion, it is a full and fair 
Balance Sheet, containing the particulars required by the Articles of Association 
of the Company, and properly drawn up, so as to exhibit a true and correct view of 
the whole of the Company’s affairs. 


Cc. L. ANDERSSON t 
Incorporated Accountant, + Auditors. 
J. N. WEBB, 


Johannesburg, roth October, 1992. 


H. A. READ, Secretary. 
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WARD, LOCK & 


CO..S NEW LIST. 





WINDSOR MAGAZINE. 


It is everywhere acknowledged that the CHRISTMAS ISSUE of the 
WINDSOR MAGAZINE is the 


BIGGEST, BRIGHTEST, AND BEST OF ALL CHRISTMAS NUMBERS. 


THE EIGHTH “XMAS WINDSOR” 


COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME, 
AND CONTAINS CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


RUDYARD KIPLING, S. R. CROCKETT. 

H. RIDER HAGGARD. S. BARING-GOULD. 

EK. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. BEATRICE HARRADEN. 
MAX ADELER. | B. FLETCHER ROBINSON. 
IAN MACLAREN. | Rt. Hon. JAS. BRYCE, M.P. 
SIR HENRY IRVING. 


This superb DOUBLE NUMBER is printed on special Art Paper, and 
Profusely Illustrated by all the leading Artists of the Day. 


XMAS WINDSOR MAGAZINE. 


ONE SHILLING. 











FIVE SPLENDID USEFUL AND PRESENTATION 
VOLUMES. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES AND 
UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 


A Complete Record of all Nations and Times. With especial Reference to the 
History and Achievements of the British Empire. Containing the History 
of the World. 


Medium 8vo cloth, ats. ; half-calf, acs. ; full or tree-calf, 31s. 6d. 
TWENTY-SECOND EDITION, KEVISED, CORRELCTED, AND 
ENLARGED. 


With New and Important Matter, and containing 1,200 pages, and considerably 
over 12,500 Articles, 145,0co Dates and Facts. 


“The mention of dates brings us back to ‘ Haydn’ the wonderful, ‘ Haydn’ is 
far more than a mere catalogue of dates. It is a compendious history of every 
country and of almost everything under the sun—and on many subjects it is a 
veritable statistigal encyclopedia. Are you interested in diamonds, or coals, or..... 
any mortal thing you like to name. You will find out all about them in‘ Haydn,’ 
condensed and chronological, #ccurate «nd iecent. In short, ‘Haydn’ shuns no 
test in its proper line, and will disappoint no reasonable expectation.” 

Daily Chronicle. 
Prospectus and Specimen Page sent post free on application. 
THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD. 
NEARLY THREE-QUARTERS OF A MILLION COPIES SOLD: 


Strongly bound in half-rc an, 7s. 6d. 


MRS. BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD MANACEMENT. 


About 1,700 pages, with Thousands of Recipes and Instructions, Hundreds of 
Engravings. and Coloured Cookery Plates. 


As a_ wedding gift, birthday book, or presentation volume at any period of the 
year, Mrs. Beeton’s ‘‘ Household Manazement” is entitled to the very first place. 
The book will last a lifetime, and save money every day. 


Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. goo pages, 1,000 Illustrations, 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS. 


3y HENRY FRITH. 


““May be recommended as a rich storehouse of entertainment and instruction.” — 
Atheneum. 


“Science is not only made easy, but rendered absolutely delightful. A more 
fascinating book of its class we have never met with.’— Western Morning News. 


THE BOOK FOR AMATEURS IN CARPENTRY, &c, 
Eighteenth Edition, demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 924 pages, 850 Wood Engravings. 


EVERY MAN HIS GOWN MECHANIC. 


By FRANCIS CHILTON-YOUNG. 


A Complete Guide to every Description of Constructive and Decorative Work that 
may be done by the Amateur Artisan. 


Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. with an Index of Authors and Full-Page 
Illustrations. 


NOBLE THOUCHTS IN NOBLE LANGUACE. 


Compiled and Arranged Ly HENRY SOUTHGATE. 


A Collection of Wise and Virtuous Utterances, in Prose and Verse, from the 
Writings of the Known Great and the Great Unknown. This very popular work 
contains Selections from the Works of 7co Authors, and will especially recommend 


itself to those who can best appreciate and value the best thoughts of our best 
writers, 


NEW 3s. 6d. REWARD AND PRESENTATION BOOKS. 


Without doubt the Best Valve in Books of this Character ever Offered to the Public. 
Superbly Ilustrated with Coloured Plates and Engravings. 
Demy 8vo- handsomely bound, cloth gilt, each 3s 6d. 
HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES, THE OLD FAVOURITE FAIRY 
SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. TALES. 
DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA, GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES, 











NEW AND SUCCESSFUL NOVELS. 


MR. E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM’S NEW ROMANCE. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE TRAITORS. 6s. 


“Its interest begins on the first page, and ends on the last. The plot is in- 
genious and well managed, the movement of the story is admirably swift and 
smooth, and the characters are exceedingly vivacious. The reader's excitement is 
kept on the stretch to the very end.”—A theneum. 

“Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim stands for action and the rattle of guns, and plies as 
vigorous a weapon as his virile characters. An excellent story."— Daily Maid. 


THE TRAITORS. 6s. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
Author of “‘ The Great Awakening,” ‘‘ A Millionaire of Yesterday,” &c. 

“‘ The many admirers of Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim’s novels will welcome ‘The 
Traitors,’ a remarkable work in this gifted author's best style. There is a delightful 
element of romance in this’ strikingly original story.”—Bvistol Mercury. 

6s. 


THE PLAGUE OF THE HEART. 


By FRANCIS PREVOST, Author of ‘* False Dawn,” ‘‘ Rust of Gold,” ‘f On 
the Verge,” &c. 

“We welcome, then, the more emphatically for its rarity, the intense, manly, and 
dignified studies of the master passion which Mr, Francis Prevost presents in the 
remarkable volume before us. Here are three studies of the love of m2n displayed 
with great skill and force, and with an unusual sense of literary propriety and effect. 
He employs it in a fine virile spirit by means of some of the keenest and most cleanly 
cut dialogue we have encountered for a long while. Scarcely a word is out of place, 
just as no single.passing emotion evoked by the situation seems to escape him. We 
are plunged at once intu the heart of the position. There is no waste of description, 
and where narrative isneeded the touch is swift, keen, and effective. There are 
passages which strike us as being simply masterly in their grip upon the imagina- 
tion. This isa book of quite uncommon quality, stamping its author as a man of 
true perception and high executive power.” —Daily Chronicle. 

6s. 


THE EMPTY HOTEL. 


By A. C. GUNTER, 
Author of ‘‘ Mr. Barnes of New York,” ‘‘ Mr. Potter of Texas,” &c. 


‘* Where could this be surpassed for its breathless swing ? Even Lew Wallace’s. 
description of the chariot race in ‘Ben Hur’ must take a back seat.” - Scotsman. 


**One of the brightest, raciest books he has wri.ten since ‘Mr. Barnes of New 
York.’ ”"—Literary World. 
6s. 


THE BEAUFOY ROMANCES. 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND, 
Author of ‘fA Man of His Age,” “‘ The Seven Houses,” &c. 


The Manchester Dispatch says : ‘‘ Contains some of Mr. Drummond’s best work. 
No story writer has a more intimate acquaintance with medieval France than Mr. 
Drummond, and these strong and stirring tales, while in parts they recall his pre- 
vious works, ‘ The Seven Houses’ and * The Lordof the Soil,’ have the advantage 
of a closer texture and a quicker action,” 

0S. 


THE KIDNAPPED PRESIDENT. 
Mr, Boothby has not done any- 


By GUY BOOTHBY. 
‘CA very lively, thrilling, and entertaining tale. 
thing better.” — Westminster Gazette. 
“‘ Brighter, crisper, and more entertaining than any of its predecessors from the 
same pen.” —Pxblic Opinion. 





FOUR SPLENDID GIFT-BOOKS. 
LITTLE MOTHER MEC. 3s. 6d. 


Profusely Illustrated. 
By ETHEL TURNER, Author of ‘Seven Little Australians,” ‘‘ The Little 
Larrikin,” &c. 
‘“Miss Ethel Turner is-fast becoming to the world at large what the authoress of 
“Little Men,’ &c..was for generations past to America, and to children and grown- 
up people alike a'l the world over.” — Westminster Gazette. * 


‘“ Miss Ethel Turner is Miss Alcott’s true successor. The same healthy, spirited 
tone is visible which boys and girls recognised and were grateful for in ‘ Little 
Men,’ the same absence cf primness, and the same love of adventure.’—Bookman. 


THE ADMIRAL AND I. 3s. 6d. 


Profusely Illustrated. f 
By H. ESCOTT-INMAN, Author of “ The. Pattypats,” ‘ The Nidding Nod.” 


The A cheneum says :—‘‘ An energetic and frolicsome bit of work. Fun will pre- 
dominate in the minds of many childish readers, for there is a wealth of vigorous 


incident.” 
MYSELF WHEN YOUNG. 3s. Gd. 


By ROWLAND GREY, Author of ‘* The Power of the Dog,” “ The 
Unexpected,” &c. 


“Rowland Grey has written nothing daintier and more full of real poetic feeling. 
It is full of charm and freshness and simplicity, and will appeal to all who love good 
writing, pretty fancies, and like sometimes in quiet moments to conjure back faint 
visions ot their own childhood days. There are few writers capable of treating 
with such grace and distinction the commonplaces of life, and for its style alone this 
book ought to be heartily welcomed.”— Yorkshire Post. 

2s. 6d. 


FAITHFUL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADDIE” AND “TIPCAT.” 


‘““The diffidence of the authoress of ‘Laddie’ has hitherto prevented her real 
name and portrait from going forth to the public. But her work is finer, and has 
more grit, sanity, and beauty than is the case with writers who are better known. 
It is possible tnat her ‘ Laddie’ may become a classic.” —Chamebers’s Journal. 
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NoTIcE: Next week and every week thenceforward the REVIEW will contain a signed article by Mrs. Flora Annie 
Steel; the issue of 3 January will also contain the first article in a “ Survey of the Higher Schools of England”. 
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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 





NOEPE>.On, KOE. WEEK. 





The Archbishop of Canterbury died at Lambeth | 


Palace on Tuesday morning in his eighty-third year. 
Not only for those dear to and around him must the 
loss for awhile be unrealisable—as was the case when 
Coleridge died—but to a multitude who have heard 
him preach and speak, kept in touch even slightly 
with his life’s work. And if Coleridge’s death seemed 
so great a loss to men of understanding, how much more 
that of Dr. Temple. In the one case was a man abso- 
lutely supreme in intellect, to whom the epithet he him- 
self used of Shakespeare might not be unfittingly applied, 
and weak to contempt in character; in the other, one 
who used every ounce of brain and vitality for the 
service of his country and fellow-men. Dr. Temple ex- 
pended labour on the scale of those few of whom, if we 
recollect rightly, Mr. Gladstone used the phrase ‘‘ colossal 
humanity ”. How extraordinary were his activities is 
even illustrated by the fact that not a few most important 
acts and controversies in his half-century of public life 
have to-day hardly the fame they would have, had his 
career been on a smaller scale. The great man tends to 
obscure so much in his past life that in a lesser would 
remain famous. Marlborough, for instance, to most is 
simply thought of through Blenheim. Thus it is that 
the episode of the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews’, that stirred 
men so, is to-day scarcely mentioned except by the 
curious. {t is forgotten—the speedy fate in store, we 
hope, for the jarring ritualist controversy of to-day. To 
judge by the anecdotes and idle chatter which go round 
the press to-day concerning Dr. Temple, we might 
imagine that he was little but a forceful vulgarian. The 
only fine and final thing said in pages of ‘‘ special 
memoirs” is a quotation from Archbishop Benson— 
‘he would not do or say anything in order that men 
should think well of him”. It is as convincing as what 
Dr. Temple himself said of Queen Victoria—that thou- 
sands were leading better lives because of her example. 


Both the British and German Governments show a 
readiness to accept President Castro’s suggestion that 
President Roosevelt should arbitrate. So far he has 
shown himself a little shy of the burden of the honour ; 





and his reluctance is an added hint that the Monroe 


doctrine gets no acknowledgment trom the suggestion 
If he were acknowledged as potential owner and 
actual policeman of South America, he would scarcely 
be accepted as the least prejudiced of arbitrators. His 
qualifications for the post are a personal reputation for 
honesty and common sense and a local knowledge. 


| The Hague Tribunal might challenge him on the point 


of honesty, but it could not compete in knowledge 
and we have no excuse for expecting common sense 
from sentimental pundits. Arbitration is useless unless 
it works rapidly ; and for this reason alone the arbitra- 
tion must come from America, whether from the States. 
or Mexico. It is conceivable that President Roosevelt: 
may refuse, but as the suggestion came from President 
Castro himself and was backed by Mr. Bowen he cam 
have no political scruple ; and one does not expect of 
him timidity or fear of responsibility or the calculation 
of a trimmer. 


Unhappily there is a growing objection in the States. 
to President Roosevelt accepting the position and it is 
not likely to decrease because it is wholly unreasonable.. 
In the interim the blockade of Guayras continues. 
Two Venezuelan schooners and three sloops have been. 
captured ; and there has been some dispute about the: 
right exercised by the Italian warship to stop the entry 
of an American vessel. It was of course understood 
that the blockade was to be as ‘‘ pacific” as its strict- 
ness allowed ; but such small.mistakes must come about 
where several nationalities are concerned. It is 
estimated that Venezuela cannot for want of food hold 
out more than a fortnight more ; and it seems possible 
that the delay in finding an arbitrator may be prolonged 
to that extent. What satisfaction will follow the suc- 
cessful starvation of a bankrupt President out of his 
contumacy is a question as doubtful as the result of the 
success of the concert of Powers in China. 


The Poet-Laureate has passed from leading articles 
to verse. Mr. Kipling, and his state is the worse, has 
passed from verse to leading article. It is a pity that 
he should have written such verses as ‘‘The Rowers’”” 
in the ‘‘Times”. It was vulgar and it was bitter. In 
the eyes of foreigners Mr. Kipling is regarded as the 
national poet and his reputation should prevent him, 
even if he has no regard for the sanctity of poetry, from 
thus deliberately embittering national sentiment. The 
German press, it is true, showed a strange venom and 
disregard of truth in its abuse of Britain during the war. 
But is this a reason why we should wish to make perenniab 
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a passing passion? The German Emperor and his | he has been making. For example a good many people 


Government neither helped nor encouraged our enemies 
and with the German Government we have every 
reason to be in friendship. The ‘‘ Times” that printed 
the poem took exception to some of its phrases, at the 
same time that it gave the weight of its reputation to 
the advertisement of the venomous sentiments. Itis a 
disastrous alliance that the paper, rightly taken as the 
most representative of the country, perhaps the most 
powerful in the world, and the ‘‘ poet” who is making 
most noise in the world, should join to throw such 
loose attributes as Goth and Hun at a neighbouring 
nation which leads the world in scientific knowledge, 
and is naturally able to co-operate with this country 
towards many ends. 


By the completion of his arrangements with the 
Nizam concerning the Haidarabad Assigned Districts 
of Berar Lord Curzon has Jaid at rest a question which 
for half a century has been a chronic source of friction 
between the Imperial Government and its greatest 
feudatory. This little province, which passed to the 
Nizam by conquest in 1720 on the break up of the 


Mughal Empire, was assigned with other territory to. 


the British in 1853 for the maintenance of the troops 
which the Nizam was bound by treaty to support. 
Since then the Haidarabad contingent has practically 
formed an integral part of the British Army but has 
been tied to its cantonmenvt at Sikandrabad. The 
surplus revenues of Berar had under the agreement to 
be paid over to the Haidarabad treasury. The territory 
improved so rapidly under British administration that 
in 1860 a portion of it was restored and as its prosperity 
still increased, a surplus of varying amount has con- 
tinued to accrue and been handed over to the Nizam. 
The adjustment of these accounts has always been an 
invidious task while the conditions of the assignment 
were not conducive to economy and tied down the con- 
tingent troops in an undesirable way. The Assigned 
Districts have now been leased in perpetuity to the 
British Government for 25 lakhs yearly and the restric- 
tions on the contingent removed. All parties benefit 
by this arrangement. 
receive a welcome addition. It will now be possible to 
amalgamate Berar with the Central Provinces, a measure 
of both efficiency and economy, and gradually to incor- 
porate the contingent in the Indian Army. 


The so-called official communiqué of the Russian 
Government to its Press, on Central Asian affairs, is an 
effort in the best style of Russian diplomacy. On the 
Afghan frontier question, after treating the delimitation 
of 1895 as a ‘‘ cession” of territory which Russia never 
possessed and in return for which she imposed on Eng- 
land neutrality which we never desired to violate, the 
inspired communication says ‘‘as regards Russia’s 
relations with Afghanistan, it is necessary to declare 
that Russia addressed no request of any sort to the 
British Cabinet but simply notified it of her desire and 
purpose to enter into direct relations with Afghanistan 
in the future”. If this meaus anything it means that 
Russia took the opportunity of the blackest moment of 
the Boer war to denounce her previous understandings 
and declarations which placed Afghanistan outside the 
sphere of Russian influence and activity. The present 
assertion has now to be reconciled with Lord 
Cranborne’s recent statement that communications 
had been received from S. Petersburg proposing that 
direct relations should be established between Russia 
and Afghanistan with respect to frontier matters. 
The matter is too serious to be left where it is. 
What is wanted now is a declared policy. It should be 
clearly understood that any active attempt to force 
direct relations on Afghanistan would be treated by 
England as an unfriendly act and the Amir should know 
in unmistakable terms that the acceptance of such 
measures on hts part would bring on him the fate of 
Sher Ali. 7 


Mr. Chamberlain has arrived at Zanzibar and has 
repeated there a good deal of his Mombasa speech ; 
and one can see that the gist of it was prepared before 
he left England. It is not a sentimental journey that 
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were puzzled why the subsidies commission made an 
exception in favour of a subsidised line of steamers to 
East Africa. Mr. Chamberlain has made the reason 
for the exception quite clear. The property of Zanzibar 
is great and business is brisk, but it is getting more 
and more into the hands of other nations. There are 
two remedies for this according to Mr. Chamberlain. 
He urged the British merchants, after the motto of a 
more illustrious tourist, to exert themselves, to wake 
up ; and after his exhortation held out hope that they 
would presently have to help them a subsidised service 
of steamers. Perhaps it will be found to be the chief 
value of the system of subsidies that they will give 
help to the initial capturing of markets, not to the 
enhancement cf established business+ and this is the 
moral both of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech and of the 
Subsidies Commission. 


The questions left to the consideration of the 
Admiralty Committee on Mercantile Cruisers were 
strictly limited in scope. The report now issued is the 
more valuable on that account, since it does not include 
matter which might involve the further question as to 
the use to which such vessels would be put in war 
time. Attention is drawn to the tabulated figures 
which clearly show the enormous progressive cost at 
which each additional knot is gained, Putting the 
question of annual subsidy aside—on a rough calcula- 
tion—it is possible to obtain two ships of twenty-one 
knots for each one of twenty-four. Lord Brassey, to 
judge from his speech at Liverpool, seems to think the 
function of mercantile cruisers is that of acting as 
reserve vessels in time of war. What useful object 
would be served by keeping these ships armed with 
4'7 guns for reserve purposes ? Fast merchant vessels 
will be required to help the food supply ; we must not 
put a fatuous trust in foreign enterprise. These ships 
running on defined war routes would overhaul at 
regular intervals their slower and weaker commercial 
sisters, lend them indirect protection and thus serve to 
keep the trade route open and relieve to some extent 
the professional cruisers. If we take this view, two 
cruisers of twenty-one knots would appear to be better 
value for the same money than one of twenty-four. 
The intervals being shorter, the opportunities for ob- 
taining the latest intelligence along any given line 
would be more numerous. Anenemy, though of greater 
speed, would probably not get away far with her prize 
before she found herself an object of chase. 


Just a year ago a sibilant noise, so it was asserted by 
Marconi and denied by others, was hissed across the 
Atlantic. Now areal press message has come, by what 
may be called the over-sea route, from Newfoundland 
to Cornwall. One was received and answéred on 
Sunday and another on Monday. That it was a 
bona-fide press message is proved by its exceeding 
foolishness. The aérial, or more correctly ethereal, 
vibrations are such as appeal to the imagination of the 
least imaginative. They give this scientific hypothesis 
of zether a real meaning to the amateur and some of our 
greatest men of science have been stimulated by the 
suggestiveness of aérial telegraphy to study what are 
sometimes called thought-waves. Nevertheless when 
Mr. Cartwright called the invention the greatest triumph 
of modern science he was causing the ether to vibrate 
with a gross hyperbole. Mr. Marconi is a distinguished 
man, but he is not a Newton or a Darwin. He de- 
serves all praise for his invention or application ; and 
he seems likely to get a sort of immortality for it. 
But an invention is too often confused with a discovery. 
The apparatus is Mr. Marconi’s. His scientific acumen, 
steady energy and determination have enabled him to 
win the triumph. But, like nearly all such achieve- 
ments, it is built on the work of others ; and the useful 
machine has earned the fame which the discovery of 
the quality in things deserved. One may appreciate 
Mr. Marconi without forgetting Sir Oliver Lodge. 


The Irish Land Conference has adopted the same 
system as the War Commission: a short précis of 
business done is issued after each meeting. The Con- 
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ference has met twice. Lord Dunraven was elected chair- 
man and Mr. Shawe Taylor, who has perhaps put more 
work into the organisation than anyone else, secretary. 
One must hop2 that these eight representatives may 
reach some valuable conclusion ; but it is not of good 
augury that’ on the day of the first meeting a letter 
was received from Lord Rossmore protesting against 
the inclusion of his name. Mr. Redmond, Mr. O’Brien, 
Mr. Harrington and Mr. T. W. Russell are perhaps 
just the four representatives that the tenants would 
select. But the chief landlords, Lord Rossmore and 
Lord Barrymore, seem to have made up their minds 
that the land agitation is political and that therefore 
discussion is to be avoided. The result of the Con- 
ference may change this attitude, but it is a remote 
hope. 


In order of date Mr. Bryce and Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman and Lord Rosebery have occupied the 
Liberal platform since the recess: the latter two spoke 
gn the same evening at Duffermline and Edinburgh 
respectively. Sir Henry sighs for the closing of the 
‘‘Temple of Janus ’’—a novel classical allusion which 
must be highly refreshing to Mr. Bryce when he 
comes across it— but Lord Rosebery is still so 
belligerent that he must go on urging the non- 
conformists, if they really are nonconformists, to 
wreck the Education Bill: no Temple of Janus for him ; 
or at least for the nonconformists, for we must remember 
_ he says he does not goto chapel himself. But then 
Mr. Bryce though he thanks ‘‘Dr. Clifford and the 
other Free Church leaders” for the work they have 
done, does not ‘‘suggest for a moment any policy of 
wrecking nor that they should do anything by which 
the interests of education should suffer”. Here are 
the sober Campbell-Bannerman banner and the Rose- 
bery flaring oriflamme opposed to each other again ; 
and which flag will the nonconformists follow ? 


There are several points of great public interest in 
the Bank notes forgery case. If the informer Schmidt 
had not been a traitor, the police would not have dis- 
covered the forgers. The treachery of Solomon 
Barmash placed Bernstein in their hands. It is satis- 
factory that thieves should betray each other. Next 
that there are persons at liberty still, though nine have 
been sent to penal servitude or imprisonment who had 
a hand in the affair. In the next place the greater bulk 
of the thirty-three thousand pounds’ worth of notes may 
yet be held by those persons ready to be put into 
circulation. If they succeed, the general public cannot 
detect that forged notes are being passed onthem. They 
are so well made that only experts can detect them, 
or the bank which has a private mark only known to 
itself. There is quite a general timidity about bank 
notes at present, and they will be looked on with as 
much suspicion as oysters and watercress for some 
time to come until people forget. But perhaps the 
subject of most public importance was that raised by 
the judge. He pointed out that all these prisoners 
were foreigners. They seemed all to have come from 
Russia. This is a new and very serious aspect of the 
alien immigration question. It is not said for the first 
time of late that many of the serious deliberately planned 
crimes in the East End of London are the work of the 
foreigners who have settled there in such crowds. 


Two years of litigation and of endeavour to show 
that they were not responsible for the strike on the 
Taff Vale Railway has only had the result of saddling 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants with 
responsibility. It is a serious question with the unions 
how they will meet this new state of things. Their 
corporate liability is fixed as a matter of law and the 
Taff Vale case shows that on the facts juries will be 
ready to place all illegality of individuals to the account 
of the society. We were going to say, especially when 
‘directed as they were by Mr. Justice Wills: but their 
own prejudices would no doubt have been sufficient. 
There were undoubtedly wrong things done, such as the 
advising of breaches of contract. Why could not the 
contracts at least have been allowed to expire? There 
was a superfluity of illegality about this. But it would 

















seem as, if the society had been rushed by one of its 
officers ; and it becomes of the most serious importance | 
to: have men of high character on the official staff. 
Another point is that picketing will have to be more 
clearly defined. Much of what was done went beyond 
what could ia any case be allowed as lawful: but the 
danger of the law at present is that it is so confused 
that what should be permitted will be condemned by 
juries equally with what is not permissible. Whatever 
else trade unions may do, they should strive to get a 
review of the present labour laws. 


The Penrhyn Quarry dispute has been again brought 
to public notice by the Board of Trade declining to 
exercise its powers under the Conciliation Act. It is 
admitted by all, not less by his workmen than by others, 
that Lord Penrhyn is an admirable landlord, honourable 
and desirous of being just, and a good employer as far 
as intentions go. This may seem to many people 
decisive of the whole question ; but the private virtues 
of a disputant are quite irrelevant to the merits of acon- 
troversy. The point atissue, as stated by the ‘‘ Times” 
which may be trusted not to state the case unfavour- 
ably to Lord Penrhyn, is that ‘‘ Lord Penrhyn stead- 
fastly refuses to recognise an organisation called the 
Quarry Committee”. That isthe fact. The inference 
however read into this by the ‘‘ Times” is by no means 
implied in the fact. It says that ‘‘ the Quarry Committee 
demands the right not to negotiate about definite 
grievances, but to exercise a general dictation over 
everybody concerned from the owner downwards”’. 
This is wholly unjust. These consequences do not 
follow at all from the existence of the Quarry Com- 
mittee, which is wanted to represent the men’s side of 
labour questions before the employer. It is confined 
wholly to Lord Penrhyn’s own quarries and does not 
introduce outsiders. Lord Penrhyn unfortunately 
refuses to admit a principle which has been found of the 
greatest service to employers in the representation and 
removal of possible causes of dispute. 


It is difficult to keep Christmas in many parts of 
the East End of London. The distress in those 
parts where the majority are employed in work about the 
docks and in the ironworks is greater than it has been 
for ten, perhaps seventeen years. The County Borough 
of West Ham has made a census of the unemployed and 
there is unhappily no reason to doubt the figures. In 
the register kept in the Town Hall are 7,000 names of 
men seeking work. In the streets of south West Ham 
so far visited one man in every four is out of work, 
in north West Ham one man in five and in a few places 
the percentage is even greater. To those acquainted 
with the East End in winter it will be superfluous to 
insist on the absolute misery which this means. The 
chief reason is the unusual slackness of trade in the 
port of London. Almost nothing is being done in the 
factories, in the docks and in shipping goods. The 
Bishop of Stepney has suggested that any money given 
for the relief of the people should be sent to the clergy 
of the parishes. The separate funds now being got up, 
though the amount will be very inadequate, will do 
valuable work but it is imperative in this sort of charity 
that the people who have the local knowledge should 
have the distribution of the funds. 


We believe it may be said without exaggeration that 
the country loses not lightly by the death of Dr. 
Stephens, the Dean of Winchester, who was a most 
strenuous Christian, a scholar of note, and a loving 
antiquary. Dean Stephens’ career at Winchester was 
not in all ways fortunate. When the controversy in 
regard to English soldiers and the war took place, it 
almost seemed as if the strange infatuation known as 
pro-Boerism were a kind of damnosa hereditas of 
Deans of Winchester. And hardly less unlucky was 
the outburst against fox-hunting. But the fearlessness 
of Dean Stephens and his utter sincerity won him 
secret admirers, we believe, even among his best 
opponents. He loved Winchester and, like his pre- 
decessor, was steeped in its traditions. It is only right 
that the man chosen for this post should be brilliant as 
a scholar, and possessed of a fine sense of history. 
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We are glad to know that Mr. Bodley has just been 
elected a corresponding member of the Institute of 
France by the Académie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques. There has been some tendency in England 
to belittle Mr. Bodley’s reputation among the French- 
men whose good opinion is most worth having. He 
has now been elected a member of the body which is 
most representative of all schools of thought in France 
and the two men most nearly concerned in his election, 
M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, the economist and M. Greard, 
who has for twenty years been rector of the University 
of France, are representative of singularly divergent 
views. This honour to Mr. Bodley is not the lessa 
recognition of the historic value of his work because 
it is also a tribute to the political goodwill between the 
two countries that by his breadth of view he has helped 
to increase. 


After all M. Vallé’s telegrams and machinery, about 
which he spoke with such pride last week, have pro- 
duced a result. The Humbert family in spite of the 
altered beards of the men and the owl-like habits of 
Madame have been found in Madrid, lodging in a little 
flat like any common swindlers. They seem to have 
chosen Spain because once upon a time it did not favour 
extradition treaties. The enjoyment of the news in 
Paris, the one place where a sensation is adequately 
exploited, continues and is likely to grow. The 
Humberts have lost no time in promising to com- 
promise ‘‘the highest in the land” and ‘‘a Minister 
known for his moral standard”. The Nationalist press 
is convinced that M. Vallé is utterly distressed at the 
success of the detectives. Why the Humberts were 
not at any rate ‘‘shadowed ” during their last fortnight 
in Paris is hard to explain. They were besieged during 
these days by French journalists ; one lady journalist 
even penetrated to the presence. But the police did 
not, it seems, begin to get to work till the safe, with its 
burden of a single button, disclosed its emptiness. 
There will be a good deal of disappointment if the 
promised disclosures amount to as little. 


The election of Mr. Sclater’s son, who is now an 
official in a natural history museum in the Cape, to 
succeed his father at the Zoological Gardens will not 
be universally acceptable. There has been need of 
drastic reformation any time these last forty years ; 
but the old authorities steadily set themselves against 
any such changes as have been proposed on the lines 
sketched in this Review. It is not only in this or that 
detail, such as the lengthening of the quarters of the 
bigger beasts, that reform is necessary; but in the 
whole philosophy of the organisation. Animals, such 
as the eagles and the foxes, should never be kept where 
the environment entails misery. The value of a Zoo 
depends not at all on the number of head. It depends 
on the truth—which is beauty—of the reproduction 
of the original state: that is not what we see in many 
of the cages; but, rather, an imitation of it. To see 
some of the beasts in the Zoological Gardens is a pain, 
not a pleasure. As there is to be a change, we should 
have liked some assurance that it would bring vital 
benefit to the beasts, for whom the officials exist. 


Business has naturally been very limited this week, a 
holiday spirit having settled on the Stock Exchange. 
In spite of this the tone keeps quite cheerful, and hopes 
are treely entertained that the New Year will witness a 
revival of public interest in markets. Tenders will be 
received at the chief cashier's office at the Bank of 
England on Monday, the 20th inst., at one o’clock, for 
Treasury Bills to be issued to the amount of 41,500,000, 
in replacement of bills falling due on 4 January. The 
bills will be in amounts of £1,000, £5,0co or £10,000. 
They will be dated 3 January, and will be payable at 
six months after date. There is little of interest to 
note in connexion with any department. Gilt-edged 
securities and Home Rails, although practically 
neglected, continue firm, and the undertone of Kaffirs 
is distinctly hard. The account in the latter shows a 
rather larger position open for the rise, and rates ruled 
somewhat higher than last time. Consols 93. Bank 
rate 4 per cent. (2 October). 


FREDERICK TEMPLE. 


LL sorts and conditions of men, probably every 
sort and condition, the natural as well as the 
spiritual man, even down to that lowest of all creeping 
things, the time-serving politician, felt on hearing of 
the Archbishop’s death that a giant had gone from the 
earth. Frederick Temple was a giant amongst men in 
many ways, in intellect, in bodily strength, in energy, 
in honesty of character. He could get through work 
that would have killed or cowed every other man ; he 
could keep his head when all other men were distressed 
or exultant ; neither anxiety nor difficulty nor toil could 
oppress his spirit. This extraordinary fund of sheer 
force made him a worker of miracles ; and it never 
failed him. Burdened from quite early years with 
work that would have bowed other men to the 
ground or broken them, Temple lived on, outliving 
nearly all his peers, never abating his tale of 
tasks, living fully, strenuously, as though he were 
going to live for ever, seemingly contemptuous of old 
age, scorning to make of it either an asylum or a rest 


‘for a great life that had earned its rest as not one life 


in ten thousand ever has done or ever can. He has 
died fittingly: nothing cut off, nothing failing, he has 
done and been more than mortal man may expect 
to do or be. How different from Mandell Creighton ! 
Creighton’s death left us blank with disappointment, 
horror-struck at the sudden failure of the highest 
hopes, restrained, if restrained, from breaking out into 
open rebellion at the wanton wastefulness of death, only 
by the sense that this was the hand of God. Temple’s 
life was lived so fully, lived right out, that death hardly 
seems an intruder at all; so long has death waited and’ 
so courteously that he might not spoil a single scene in 
the drama in which it was his part to say the last word. 
Too often death is in such hurry to have his say that he 
cannot wait for others to say theirs: he rudely casts his. 
shadow on the stage in his anxiety to come on: he 
muddles all the action and brings down the curtain on 
a spoilt performance. Not so in thiscase. Charon has 
waited for his passenger to come to him; waited until 
every detail was perfected on this side, waited for the 
touching speech on Victoria’s death, for the corona- 
tion, for the speech on the education bill. Temple 
passes from life to life. Not even in the cloisters of the 
stately Abbey, the noblest resting-place for God’s elect 
and man’s, is the proper monument to this man. His. 
place is amongst the living ; shades and seclusion have 
no part in him. 

Great as he was intellectually, he was before all things. 
a man of action. At Rugby, at Exeter, in London, 
and as Primate, it was not scholarship, it was not 
culture, it was not oratory, that made him a power, it 
was administrative capacity, the faculty to govern. He 
was English in the bestsense : hehad in asupremedegree 
what the best Englishmen have and he lacked what 
most of the best Englishmen lack. He was not indeed 
the better for his rough manners, his unsympathetic 
habit, the absence of all charm. All this was simply 
so much loss; his want of polish added not a whit to 
his honesty and strength. But it is a fact that extremely 
few Englishmen combine both ; and, fortunately, on the 
whole they are more deficient in grace than intruth. So 
much so that we are instinctively inclined to be on our 
guard against an unusually courteous man, a more than 
normally charming woman, while in a rough man we 
rather expect ultimately to reach hidden merit. It 
would be grotesquely slanderous to suggest that 
Temple’s reputation for honesty was factitious in any 
sense, but it is undoubtedly true that his rough exterior, 
even his unmelodious voice, made popular appreciation 
of his character easier and more certain than greater 
suavity would have allowed. It is merely an in- 
stance of right receiving factitious assistance—right 
usually meets with so much factitious opposition 
that it would be hard indeed, if there were never an 
item to put down on the other side of the score. 
Straightforwardness, uncompromising honesty, we 
have no doubt is the idea of Archbishop Temple of 
quite ninety out of every hundred who knew anything 
of him. Strange as it may seem, this operated as a con-. 
ciliating factor. We have known clergymen, not seeing 
things as Temple did and knowing him as a. ruler in. 
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the Church, who were quite content and willing to | 


acquiesce in his guidance because they knew what he 
was about, they knew that he was honest. Refusals 
and settings-down, in circumstances of physical dis- 
comfort, could be accepted more willingly from this 
honest man than softer words from a courtier they 
could not, or felt they could not, entirely trust. Temple 
dnew not how to flatter; in the presence of princes he 
was as in the presence of workmen, with whom he was 
a great power: very many of them loved him. The 
well-known story of his remark as to Queen Victoria’s 
memory is a good illustration. The Archbishop and 
another bishop were ‘dining with the Queen, when she 
referred to a sermon she had heard a year ago. There- 
upon the other bishop complimented Her Majesty on 
her remarkable memory ; but Temple pointed out that 
there was nothing remarkable in it, for he had reminded 
her of the sermon yesterday. 

Honesty was the one great fact about Temple, force 
was the other. How great, how gigantic, was the force 
of this man may be gathered from his own career; no 
other evidence is needed. He had few adventitious cir- 
cumstances to help him: he had every one of the great 
qualities that tell against worldly success: very excep- 
tional intellectual ability, uncompromising honesty, 
incapacity to conciliate, bad manners, a rough exterior. 
That a man thus handicapped could reach the Arch- 
‘bishopric of Canterbury, which has been called the 
throne of golden mediocrity, is an amazing thing: it is 
a miracle that nothing but superhuman force, as 
men go, could have worked. He even made diff- 
culties of his own. His independence of charac- 
ter forbade his concealing views as a young man 
which very many thought very dangerous: so that 
Temple, as Bishop of Exeter, was at first asuspect. He, 
also, warmly adopted most unpopular causes. He was 
a most uncompromising teetotaller, fiercely so, when it 
was a much more difficult thing to renounce liquor than 
it is now. Yet in spite of all these mountains of 
obstacles, he reached the highest place in the Church of 
England, and died more popular than at any time of his 
Jife, never having squared a single conviction, never 
having disguised a single truth, to make a friend or 
-conciliate an enemy. It is a marvellous record. 

We will not go into the squalid contention which 
party in the Church can claim Temple. He was just 
to all parties. He insisted on the whole truth. Take two 
controversial points. He never shirked the admission 
of Confession by the Church in certain circumstances, 
but he always insisted that the spirit of the Anglican 
‘Church excluded systematic confession on the Roman 
lines. He declared definitely that the formulz of the 
Church admitted the doctrine of the Real Presence in 
the Eucharist but equally insisted that they did not 
require it. Similarly, dealing with his clergy, he cared 
for the men that worked. He would not throw overa 
man that he knew to be an honest, hard, and able worker 
because of ritual extravagance; though he did not 
sympathise with such extravagance. People are apt to 
think that in these great prelates mundane associations, 
their mingling with the great world, their absorption 
in large matters of policy and ecclesiastical statecraft, 
crowd out the real spiritual work of a clergyman. 
That is generally a superficial inference. We came 
across an incident which showed how unfair would be 
such an inference to Temple. At a dinner party, a 
-guest said to the host, in the hearing of the Archbishop 
.as it proved, that he could not believe in God. Temple 
did not intervene at the time, but the next day he 
called at this man’s house—he was not a distinguished 
person in any sense—and asked if he could help him 
in his difficulties of belief. Many less busy men would 
not have found time to do that. 

Out of sheer respect to the Archbishop’s memory— 
public grounds apart—one can but hope that his 
successor will carry on his great tradition—that 
strength and honesty will be his marks, that he will be 
a man not a courtier, just rather than politic. Other- 
awise it were a treachery to the memory of Frederick 
Temple, who may honestly be summed up in lines, that 
.only flattered him of whom they were spoken as epitaph : 

His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 
_And say to all the world ‘‘ This was a man!” 
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NAVAL EDUCATION. 


LF is hardly possible to overestimate the importance 

f the reforms ia naval education which are shortly 
to be introduced to meet the changed conditions in 
material. The rapid changes in the last fifteen years 
have at length evolved a more or less certain standard of 
fighting ships, which necessitates an alteration in the 
present methods of entering and training the officers 
and men of the different branches of the sea-service. As 
regards the officers, the principle of the new system is 
clearly stated in the words of the Admiralty memo- 
randum—‘ The cardinal feature of the scheme is the 
homogeneous training of executive, engineer, and 
marine officers. The policy of the Board is to create 
a body of young officers who, at the moment of 
mobilisation for war, will be equally available for 
all the general duties of the fleet, and to consoli- 
date into one harmonious whole the fighting 
officers of the navy”. The position of the account- 
ant and medical officers is therefore left untouched. 
Lord Selborne prefaces his New Model with a brief 
summary of naval development from 1815 onward. 
But the whole interest lies in the details of present 
reformation. Community of interest is to be attained 
by community of companionship and community of 
instruction, which are to be secured by one system of 
supply, one system of entry, one system of train- 
ing. Small surprise need be expressed that the 
public schools have interested themselves but little in 
naval education; such a result might easily have 
been foreseen, and a return to the earlier age of 
entry into the service is a distinct gain for which 
no apology is required: the adoption of a lengthier 
period of training would alone render this obliga- 
tory. That the examination for the ‘‘ Britannia” 
should be elementary is also sound; weeding out is 
better left till later. The last passing out examination 
afforded a good example of the way in which some 
youngsters, apparently backward, can come on under 
proper instruction. The four-year ‘' Britannia” course 
will, it may be assumed, include as at present a certain 
amount of practical experience in a sea-going tender, 
though here the memorandum leaves us in doubt. Noex- 
ception can be taken to the arrangements for the further 
professional education of the midshipman when he has 
finished his ‘‘ Britannia” course. It would seem better 
that the earlier period of the midshipman’s career should 
be spent in a specially commissioned ship, whose 
officers would be selected for their aptitude in the 
management of youngsters. The boys will then be of 
more use, and less likely to be in the way when drafted to 
ordinarily commissioned ships. No violent alterations 
are contemplated until the midshipman has disappeared 
in the full-fledged sub-lieutenant ; it is at this point in 
the naval officer’s training that we get to the very 
root of the matter. There we find that, ‘‘As far as 
possible, each officer will be allowed to choose which 
branch he will join”, subject to the proviso that 
all branches are satisfactorily filled, and to the further 
proviso that no sub-lieutenant will be compelled 
to enter a branch unless when on applying for a 
nomination his guardians declared his readiness 
to enter either of the three branches of the 
service. The context is somewhat ambiguous, but 
one may gather that an option exists to name two 
out of the three branches instead of putting down for 
one or for all three. A boy who undertakes to hold 
himself ready to follow any line that may be selected 
for him later is to have a preference in the distribution 
of nominations. The whole success of the new plan 
depends, not on whether the Admirals have gauged the 
creature boy correctly, but on the feelings with which the 
disappointed boy of twenty, proud of his rank of sub- 
lieutenant, standing at the sign-post where the roads 
branch off, will contemplate the ‘‘steam path” or the 
‘marine path” which fate calls upon him to follow. 
But we believe the decision to be a wise one. Hitherto 
the interests of the engineering and executive 
branches, as at present organised, have been apt 
to conflict, and social as well as professional ques- 
tions have become so entangled that a new model 
has become an imperative necessity. Neither execu- 
tive nor engineering branch should be blamed for 
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creating difficulties which have come about in the 
ordinary course of evolution. Let us hope the re- 
modelling will finally remove all antagonistic feeling 
arising from social causes. That there has been 
friction in the past cannot be denied though its extent 
has been greatly exaggerated. A satisfactory point is 
that once selection for a particular branch is made it is 
definite and final. 

Passing on to the Marines, there are several matters 


about which we should like more detailed informa- 
tion. When, for instance, is the Royal Marine 
officer to qualify for his watch-keeping certifi- 


cate? No fault can be found with the abolition of 
the distinction between Marine Artillery and Light 
Infantry,—but it seems absurd that having sum- 
moned enough courage to introduce an entirely novel 
system, striking at the root of the old idea that a 
Marine is primarily, both in training and profession, a 
soldier, the young naval officer, with no sentiment of 
Royal Marine esprit de corps, should be made to 
wear a uniform he has never been accustomed to, 
all for the sake of corps sentiment which is 
doomed to perish under the axe of the new 
model. All continuity is broken: such subterfuge 
as dressing men as soldiers and addressing them by 
military titles for the purpose of disguising the 
fact is contemptible. Why not let the Marine, both 
officer and man, adopt the comfortable rig of the 
executive branch with a distinguishing mark on the 
collar? Why not introduce the ranks of Commander, 
Captain, and Admiral R.M. and so prepare the way 
for the inevitable change which will make the executive 
and Marine officers interchangeable ? The Board admits 
that ‘‘ The current of events has set the Royal Marines 
more towards the navy than towards the army”. A 
further expression of Admiralty opinion evidently shows 
that the measures to be introduced are merely tentative, 
for we read that: ‘‘If at any future time an even closer 
union between the navy and the Marines becomes possible 
than that now contemplated it will be necessary that the 
Royal Marines should come wholly under the Naval 
Discipline Act &c.”. A consummation, we submit, 
devoutly to be desired. One of the most difficult sub- 
jects the Board has had to settle is that of bridging 
over and providing for the transition stage, since the 
‘full effect of the new measures cannot be felt for some 
years to come. Vested interests have had to be over- 
hauled, and compromises effected, but so far as it is 
possible to judge from the outlines given everyone con- 
cerned seems to have met with fair dealing. As the ulti- 
mate good which will accrue to the service is of chief 
importance, the transition stage need not detain us; 
it is most important to see how the warrant officers, petty 
officers, and men are affected. Specialisation is the cue. 
Boys between fourteen and sixteen are to be entered for 
training as artificers ; by this means it is expected that 
a second source of supply for the increasing needs of 
the fleet in this respect may be found, and the only 
reason for wonder is that this was not done before. The 
concession of a free kit to stokers on entering the service 
is certain to be popular, and remedies an admitted 
grievance. The introduction of water-tube boilers has 
increased immensely the responsibility and work of the 
engine-room department, and has rendered an increase 
in numbers absolutely essential if the full benefit is to 
be derived : the assurance therefore that the numbers of 
artificer-engineers and chief artificer-engineers will 
gradually be largely increased is very welcome. From 
no very evident cause there has been a deficiency in the 
signal-ratings, and a disinclination to enter for them. 
Signal work being interesting, the cause must be 
sought in the superior pecuniary attractions afforded by 
gunnery and torpedo. ‘‘ Bunting tossing” is now to 
be put on an equality with these, and when one con- 
siders what an important item an efficient signal staff 
is in the economy of a fighting ship, the offering of an 
additional incentive is judicious, and will probably be 
taken advantage of by the right class of man. The 
anomaly which chief petty officers have so often com- 
plained of in regard to pension is to be removed. The 
increased rate they are to receive may appear small but 
it will entail an extra annual expenditure of £73,000. 
The warrant officers will be glad to hear the announce- 
ment that there are sixty billets to be kept filled 
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by officers commissioned from their ranks. They 
will benefit no more than is their due, and the navy will 
rejoice that the hard work always well and thoroughly 
carried out by the warrant officers is thus to receive 
practical acknowledgment. Everyone who knows what 
an enormous amount of evidence must have been sifted 
by the Board of Admiralty will allow that. Lord Sel- 
borne has kept his promise and given us a scheme of 
naval education; this alone is sufficient to mark his 
tenure of office in red letters in the annals of naval 
administration ; and there is good guarantee for the 
success of the new arrangements in the stress laid by 
the authorities on the development of character. The 
new model will be welcomed by the navy; and this is 
the best evidence that it may be expécted to do the 
navy good. 





A DISAPPOINTING YEAR ON THE STOCK 
EXCHANGE. 


OBBERS, brokers, and their clients, are burying 
with indecent eagerness the year 1902. Gleefully 
they stamp upon the soil which hides from memory the 
horrid corpse. Naturally, the bitterness of disappoint- 
ment is intensified by the fact that the dawn of the year 
was rosy with hope. It was just about this time last 
year that the rise in the South African market began. 
The war was in full swing, but several of the mines on the 
Rand had been able to restart their mills, and the big 
houses were so delighted and so anxious to make a 
market that they literally gave away ‘‘the call of 
more” for nothing. In January the ball acquired 
speed by rolling, and a boom began. The markets for 
Consols and Home Rails were sympathetically strong, 
only American rails remaining sluggish and unconcerned. 
Everybody was radiant and prophetic. The war was 
coming to an end in three weeks, or at the outside 
in six weeks, and peace would usher in the millennium. 
The war dragged on, but the pace of speculation 
became so hot that the people who control the market 
called a halt. There was a sharp reaction in the middle 
of February, and for a couple of months the calm of 
repentance and expectation. In May, when it began to 
be felt that peace really was at hand, the boom com- 
menced again, and continued right up to the fateful 
ist of June, dies infausta! Consols, in their stately 
fashion, kept pace with Kaffirs, and almost toucited 08. 
Home rails were carried along with the tide of optimism, 
and the leading stocks rose considerably. Then came 
the frost, ‘‘the nipping frost”, of peace, and from that 
hour to this the heart of man has grown sicker and 
sicker as prices fell and fell. The gloom of the last 
seven months has been relieved by two flashes of sun- 
shine, more disastrous as to one of them than dulness. 
In the middle of September there came a distinct 
boomlet in Yankee rails, based on the excellent harvest 
and the continually increasing trafficreturns. Southern 
Pacifics rose to 84, Norfolks to 82, Baltimores to 120, 
Union Pacifics to 115, and Louisvilles to 154. But 
here again the black fate of 1902, a year ‘‘rigged 


with curses dark”, reasserted itself. The bulls 
had reckoned without the money-bugs. Land 
speculation in the West, in California particu- 


larly, had combined with the usual requirements 
for the moving of crops to draw money from New 
York. Call money became scarcer and consequently 
dearer : banks called in loans: bull pools were forced 
to liquidate. Baltimores fell 25, Louisvilles 34, 
Southern Pacifics 25, Union Pacifics 20, and Mil- 
waukees 34 dollars. In fact the decline in prices was 
as severe as that caused by the “‘ corner” in Northern 
Pacifics in May rgo1. The market was only saved from 
utter demoralisation by the formation, on the initia- 
tive of Mr. Pierpont Morgan, of a syndicate of bankers 
to lend money to Wall Street at reasonable rates. The 
striking thing is that all the time the railway traffic 
receipts continued to show increases over last year’s. 
bumper record, and that the trade statistics proved un- 
diminished prosperity. The slump was due to the 
technical condition of the market, and not to the in- 
trinsic depreciation of values. If the technical condi-° 
tion of the New York market is now sound, as is 
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asserted with some show of reason, the next three 
months should witness a strong upward movement 
in Yankee rails. The persistent parrot cry in Throg- 
morton Street of a ‘‘ coming smash in America ” may be 
dismissed as what Disraeli called ‘* the harebrained 
chatter of irresponsible frivolity”. Brokers and jobbers 
know very little about American rails, and won’t take 
the trouble to learn.; so they go on repeating their 
Cassandra warnings of an impending crash. A 
financial débacle may occur in the United States, as it 
occurs in most countries after a long period of excep- 
tional prosperity: but it is not due yet. 

The other ray of sunshine in the winter of our discon- 
tent was the marked recovery of Home rails in the 
middle of November. This of course was caused by the 
improving receipts, for the Home railway market is not 
the hunting ground of the mere speculator: the prices 
are too wide, and the stock too heavy tocarry. For 
twenty-one out of the twenty-six weeks of the last half- 
year the increase of receipts shown by our leading 
English lines amounts to 4905,449 ; a very respectable 
figure. Even now the prices are considerably below 
the best points touched in the year. The completion 
of Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s Shipping Trust with a 
capital of 434,000,000 has been one of the events of 
1902. There can be no doubt that the English vendors 
have received full value for their ships, in cash and in 
kind. But it is early days to say how this crowning 
edifice of American finance will stand the test of time. 

What is the prospect for the immediate future ? 
Although to the philosopher the division of time into 
years is purely arbitrary and conventional, it is difficult 
to persuade the ordinary man that the New Year is 
not a fresh departure. We most of us hope so hard 
that the next year will be better than the last that the 
first five months are generally the best, from the Stock 
Exchange point of view. We have already expressed 
our belief that the American railway market will 
improve, and about March we expect something like a 
boom. With regard to Kaffirs, it is inconceivable that 
the market leaders should not turn Mr. Chamberlain’s 
visit to account. Indeed there are indications that the 
big houses have already made their preparations. The 
Stock Exchange wire-puller of one of the leading 
South African firms told us the other day that in the 
whole course of his experience he had never known the 
Kaffir market in a sounder or healthier condition for a 
rise. This he explained to mean that a great many of 
his own shares had been taken up lately, and that there 
was very little floating stock about the market. This 
may be quite true, and yet there may not be a boom for 
some time to come. There are some things against a 
boom. The West End speculators have been so 
hard hit in the last six months that they may 
be disabled from again taking the field. Then 
there is the supply of labour: unless more stamps 
are started the returns will not improve. What 
is the truth about the supply of native labour on the 
Rand? Perhaps Mr. Chamberlain will tell us in the 
course of the next few weeks: it is quite time he 
appeared as a ‘‘bull” point. We believe that the 
public always comes in on a rising market. But this 
raises the question, What power have the Kaffir 
magnates over the market? As in normal times the 
big houses are sellers of shares, it is obvious that they 
can at any moment produce a slump: they have only 
to ask for their money, or, in other words, refuse 
facilities for carrying over. It is also obvious that the 
big houses can always start an upward movement : they 
have only to give a few jobbers ‘‘calls” of shares, 
to send a few brokers into the House to shout, and to 
publish favourable cablegrams. But though they can 
start a boom, they cannot continue it, if the public hold 
aloof. When they find that they get all the shares 
they want at once, and that prices do not rise, they 
must give the thing up. But this very rarely happens, 
if the lead given is an earnest one, and there is any real 
improvement in the industry. It is our opinion that 
the Kaffir magnates mean to bring about, if not a 
boom, strong active markets for some months to come, 
and that they will find ample materials during the next 
fortnight, on which to base the movement. 
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MR. JUSTICE WILLS AND THE JURY. 


1B dal trade unions when they are brought into 

Court have a right to expect that the rules of the 
game shall be observed. Inthe Taff Vale Railway case 
we do not think that the Amalgamated Society of Rail- 
way Servants had the facts against them laid before the 
jury by the Judge’s summing up according to the strict 
rigour of the game. If this address be read without an 
overwhelming desire to see the Trade Unions ‘‘ slated ” 
in uncompromising terms by someone in authority, and 
especially by a judge who may influence a verdict 
against them, it will be found that it reads in parts like 
a speech for the plaintiffs. In other parts it will be 
found to consist of a number of ready-made opinions, as 
to the effect of the evidence, neatly formulated for use by 
the jury. It reads like a benevolent effort on the part 
of the judge to save the jury the trouble of thinking : 
and he provides for them a kind of intellectual pemmi- 
can or peptonised food which shall save the jury the 
labour of mental mastication and digestion. There have 
always been two opposing theories as to the character 
of a judge’s summing up. One has been that the 
evidence should be so placed before the jury as not to 
exclude the suggestion of a certain effect which has been 
made by it on the mind of the judge. The other has been 
that the judge shall give a colourless résumé of the 
facts, purposely devised so as to conceal carefully 
from the jury the impression made upon him by the 
evidence. Mr. Justice Wills has not followed either 
course. He did not place the facts before the jury, 
but took them for granted, and made a speech in which 
he announced, with the warmth of an advocate, the 
impression which had been produced on his own mind. 
That might be a proper method for the foreman of the 
jury or any member of it endeavouring to persuade his 
colleagues into adopting his opinion: but it does not 
seem in accord with the best judicial tradition. 

To show that we are not overstating what seems to 
us extremely objectionable let us take some of the 
passages from the summing-up. The Judge stated 
in the first sentences of his speech that the jury 
had to answer several questions as to the responsi- 
bility of the Union for certain acts which had un- 
doubtedly taken place—the fact of the strike for 
example. Having done this he adds that he will put 
his own view of the right answers to the questions 
before the jury. What he promised to do he did faith- 
fully ; and we submit that the more faithfully he did it 
the more wrongly conceived was the whole summing- 
up. Those opinions turned out to be the eminently 
popular opinions of those who will only look at one 
side of the question of Trade Unionism. They are the 
prejudices which are prevalent in many sections of 
society, and in none more strongly than the tradesmen 
class; the shopkeepers and the miscellaneous kinds of 
small traders who find themselves in a jury box with the 
somewhat overburdening duty, for them, of having to 
settle important social questions. The duty of a judge 
in such a case is an important one. It is that he shall 
counterpoise as far as possible a boxful of class-pre- 
judiced persons. In Mr. Justice Wills’ summing-up we 
see no influence of this kind exercised.. On the con- 
trary the a priori bias is strengthened by the a posteriort 
treatment of the matter laid before the judge. We 
consider his warning that they must not take his 
views as authoritative, but must discard them in 
favour of their own if they disagreed with them ought 
not tohave been needed, because his private opinions 
should not be before the jury at all. It was useless ; and 
only added the prestige of a judge’s declared opinion to 
the weight of a jury’s natural prejudices. If the posi- 
tion of a judge does not exclude knowledge of what 
common men think, and what their uninstructed 
Opinions are, he ought to have placed every category 
of the evidence before them in such a way that it would 
carry with it a check upon their predisposition. There 
is not the least vestige of a sign that he was aware of 
the necessity for this precaution. On the contrary he 
took the case entirely out of the hands of the jury, and 
told them what view they ought to take of the facts 
with as much appearance of authority and dogmatism 
as if he had been directing them on points of law. 

He seems to have been conscious that he was taking 
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an unusual course. He felt it right, he said, to have the 
courage of his opinions, and to protest against the in- 
cessant shuffling and shifting of responsibility which had 
formed so great a feature of the defence. This is very 
strange doctrine. What were the defendants there for 
if it were not to show that they were not responsible as 
a body for the strike? That was the very issue to be 
tried ; and it was the issue which the jury had to decide, 
mot the judge. We must be allowed to point out that 
the legal system of this country does not ask him for his 
opinion on such a question. That question is asked of 
the jury; and they are assumed to be competent to say 
whether what the judge in this case called shuffling off 
responsibility by the defendants is or is not a justifiable 
refusal to admit the responsibility. This method of 
the judge we say unhesitatingly is a usurpation of 
the province of the jury. It betrays bias too plainly ; 
and when it shows itself on the popular side it 
adds to the danger of acts being branded as illegal 
merely because they are unpopular. A wholesome 
check which should be found on the Bench is miss- 
ing from the machinery. A jury has often saved 
accused persons from a judge who has been too much 
on the side of authority against liberty. In our day it 
is the judge who should be alert to prevent injustice 
being done to persons and causes which are unpopular 
with the class of persons from whom jurymen are col- 
lected. We had an example of the danger in the recent 
Penruddocke case. The judge there did not go out of 
his province as a judge, as we hold the judge did in 
the Taff Vale case. But he was reproached with class 
bias because popular feeling was against the prisoner. 
In the Taff Vale case it seems that because the judge’s 
views on this particular question are in accordance 
with those of the newspapers of the middle classes, 
there is no inclination to take exception to a judicial 
method which is fraught with very considerable danger 
if we look at it on broad public grounds. 

This is a fine example of those personal and class pre- 
judices which in most people’s minds are dignified with 
the name of opinions, and judgments, and viewson public 
questions. Is it not sufficiently apparent judging from 
the history of the Taff Vale case alone that our laws 
are made ad captandum according to the personal views 
of those who happen to be judges? When political or 
‘social questions are involved in legal judgments nobody 
is so simple as to suppose that they are settled with as 
much freedom from personal bias and_ social and 
political prejudices as if they were questions on the 
Sale of Goods Act. There are any number of these 
very delicate questions constantly being raised. They 
arose on the Workmen’s Compensation Act, and lawyers 
themselves have had no hesitation in saying that from 
the known predisposition of the judges you might infer 
a certain result. Where even more political and social 
colour tinges a case before the judges, would you have 
the same legal result from a Brougham as a Lyndhurst, 
from a Herschell as from a Halsbury? It is not neces- 
‘sary to suppose anything sinister in this fact : but what 
it does suggest is that the influence of this bias ought 
to be kept down toaslow a point as possible. In these 
questions of pure law, as they are called, in which a jury 
does not intervene, we have no protection but the high 
personal character and the professional and intellectual 
pride of our judges, which may even be more effective 
than moral principle in ensuring that their legal judg- 
ments shall be strictly founded on legal doctrine and on 
no other consideration. We should not need to take 
the opinion alone of those who are on the side of the 
Trade Unions. Others quite capable would say that 
on legal grounds alone they distrust those judgments 
which have altered the whole law of trade unionism 
more than the legislature would have ventured to do. 
All this however is inevitable: the law cannot administer 
itself; and we have to suffer the fallibility of judges as 
well as of policemen. But the law has distinctly sepa- 
rated the respective provinces of the judge and the 
juryman, and Mr. Justice Wills summing up has dis- 
regarded them. We could fill the page with instances 
where the credence that was to be given to a witness, 
or a view which was to be taken of an act or a docu- 
ment, was presented ready made to the jury. That the 

result would have been different in any case we do not 
say. We are not saying that Mr. Justice Wills’ law 











was wrong. What we do say is that the judge ought 
not to show himself as a juryman animated by all a 
juryman’s prejudices and a counsel’s warmth. It is for 
a juryman to deal with realities and separate them from 
shams, to fix responsibility in spite of ‘‘ ingenious 
sophistries and shuffling of the cards”. It is in the 
manner of counsel to shake the head and the index 
finger, and to protest to the defendants or the prisoner 
that all these attempts to evade responsibility will avail 
them nothing in a court of justice. The latter is too 
reminiscent of a certain creation of Dickens. Mr. 
Justice Wills should remember that his function is to 
administer law not to play mentor on general ques- 
tions of social economics to the middle-class public as 
epitomised in the jury. On such matters his opinion is 
of no more authority than that of the man in the street. 


THERESE HUMBERT. 


N OTHING like a man: think men, most men. Man 

is logical, man is tolerant, man is practical, man 
has humour, intellect, and understanding; heavens, 
what a competent creature isa man! It is right that 
he should rule. It is imperative that his ruling be 
accepted and respected. Else, confusion; else, the 
very deuce. Not that women are wholly incapable and 
helpless : they have their good points. They are (in 
the French sense) fine; and of course they are charming, 
and with certain limitations they are clever, and they 
make sympathetic companions: that is, if they be 
true women. Man, necessarily, is mortal: commits 
little follies, trifling weaknesses. But only under 
sweet seductive influences: great beauty, great in— 
(we had almost written “‘ intellect’), great charm. 
Have we not spoken truly, wisely? Are we not 
veritable teachers? Nothing like a man: think men. 
And yet—for twenty years we have been ‘‘ done”. For 
twenty years we, in France, have been superbly hoaxed. 
Yes we, the men: a President of the Third Republic, 
ministers of the Third Republic, able lawyers, men of 
the world, men of letters, men of commerce, Jews, 
astute provincials, astuter financiers. And not ‘‘ done” 
through sweet seductive influences. And not hoaxed 
by a grande dame ora courtisane. By a bourgeoise ! 
Aged 27-47! A short, stout, plain, common little 
woman ! 

Common, that is, in a sense. Common in appear- 
ance, common in ideas, common in speech. Common 
in dress: loud staring finery. Common in bearing : 
familiar rough gestures. Common in name; Thérése 
Humbert. 

Out of regard for our vanity let us refrain from ex- 
plaining too fully how we were hoaxed. Moreover, 
let us be generous enough to avoid the harsh word 
‘‘Fraud”: refer only to the ‘‘ Affair”. And let us 
pronounce it a great, a colossal, an unprecedented 
Affair. Twenty years ago, far away, a gentleman 
named Robert Crawford, in an apoplectic fit. He 
suffers, he suffers. He is an American, and a 
millionaire. With all his millions, he has no one to 
attend to him in his fit. Will he expire? No—here 
comes Thértse Humbert. And she nurses Robert 
Crawford. And Robert Crawford returns to America. 
And there Robert Crawford dies, making his nurse an 
heiress. Millions and millions of francs to Thérése 
Humbert. A pretty romance! A natural kindly action 
on the part of Robert Crawford; but—two nephews 
who are cruel enough to dispute the will. They offer 
to compromise, but the offer is rejected. Thus, the 
prologue; but for the sake of our insight and under- 
standing the first act shall remain unrecorded. : 
In Paris, we rejoice ; in Paris, we mix with the monde, 
and in the monde no more extravagant and amazing 
hostess than—Madame Thértse Humbert. What a 
chef, and what rare flowers and silver on the table! 
And what celebrated guests! And how charming 
are M. Frédéric Humbert and the daughter of the 
house, Mdlle. Eve Humbert, and those members of 
Madame Humbert’s family, Romain, Emile, and Marie 
Daurignac! In short, six Humberts. Perhaps, once 
out of the mansion in the Avenue de la Grande Armée, 
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We are critical; but who boasts a finer chef and 
mansion than the Wumberts, and where, in these 
Republican days, does one meet finer society? And 
then—who is more of a millionaire than Madame 
Humbert? Certainly, she borrows money, those dis- 
agreeable nephews of the late lamented Crawford 
placing legal difficulties in the way. Many obstacles— 
but they are shortly to be swept away, to the humilia- 
tion of those nephews. Money pours in: for there are 
securities. At all events, no one goes so far as to 
doubt the Humberts. Our hostess makes slips in 
grammar, slips in manners, all kinds of slips; but 
she is amiably conscious of these slips: laughs openly 
at them. A great humourist, Madame Humbert. As 
jolly as Lady Clavering, the Begum. Affable, and 
expansive. At times she recalls poor Robert Crawford’s 
apoplectic fit: and then we console—but also con- 
gratulate—her. Those cruel nephews! And cruel, 
too, certain gossips, who have begun to ask, 
Where are the Crawford nephews and where the 
millions? We toast you, chére Madame Humbert, 
in your admirable Mouton Rothschild, Chambertin, 
and Moét. We pay you homage in your box at the 
‘Opera, on which most eyes are centred. How sweeping 
is our salute when your handsome carriage passes us in 
the Bois! In spite of your jewels and your dresses and 
your estate, you remain a short, stout, plain little 
woman: so that the nursemaids and others in the Bois, 
who have heard of your millions and envy you, cry out, 
““Is that Madame Humbert?” Sometimes, in your 
most confidential moments, you conduct us to the most 
important room in the house. It is crowded with 
treasures, like the other rooms. But it contains one 
object, worth all the treasures. You point at this object, 
and we, straining our eyes, gaze at it reverently, with 
awe. Who dares to doubt you? There—there, before 
us—a great safe, the safe which holds, either in specie 
or in money, your millions and millions ! 

And we look at you respectfully, Madame Humbert : 
yet see a short, stout, plain little woman. 

In M. Frédéric Humbert we recognise an artist. 
Scarcely a creator, but a man who can produce pretty 
verses, pretty tunes, pretty pictures. At his owa 
expense he publishes his poems, in dainty volumes. 
His pictures are handsomely framed: hung (the chef 
has no greater admirer than a certain famous painter) 
in the Salon. We also receive his ‘‘ piece ” for a piano, 
with an inscription. A cultured man, the husband of 
Madame Humbert. Romain and Emile and Marie 
Daurignac, and Mdlle. Eve Humbert: all of them 
charming. And such a devoted family: the six 
Humberts are fond of dining together, without guests ; 
and no doubt are affectionate and merry, and glad to 
be en famille for a change. We can picture them at 
such a dinner: a fond, happy, laughing family of six— 
raising their glasses to the memory of poor Robert 
Crawford, perhaps visiting the safe. Perhaps a toast 
to the kind people who have advanced huge sums on 
the securities in the safe, and the good resolution that 
they shall be amply rewarded by-and-by. Confusion to 
the nephews! Never mind, they will have to pay for 
this prolonged, this unending litigation. They acted in 
haste and will repent at leisure: this Richard and this 
Henry Crawford. Their whereabouts? Well, Madame 
Humbert leaves that to her lawyers. Time enough to 
produce them when they will have to pay. And again 
and again, celebrities of Paris, do you flock to the 
mansion in the Avenue de la Grande Armée; and not 
one of you is anxious when a judge orders that the safe 
be opened in the presence of the police. Indeed, 
why—anxiety ? To-morrow morning the safe will be 
opened, and to-night, this very night, the Humberts 
occupy their box at the opera. And they are gorgeously 
dressed. And they shine with jewels. And they receive 
their friends with jokes and smiles. And they step 
happily into their carriage. No onefollows them. Why 
should anyone follow them? No supper-party to-night ; 
and detectives have never yet been employed by 
Madame Humbert to keep an eye on the Humbert 
jewels. But, in the morning, the safe has to be burst 
open: no key, no Humberts. Workmen arrive, with 
tools. A long, a difficult job! At last—open! And, 
inside—a sheaf of worthless paper, a button, and a 
sou! Never a Richard Crawford. Never an apoplectic 





fit. Never a nephew—far less two nephews—to dispute 
the will. No millions: nothing! But some seventy 
millions of francs owing by the Humberts; and soon, 
all over France, the order to look out for and arrest six 
swindlers, of whom the chief is a short, stout, plain, 
common little woman. 

The month of May, then. The Champs Elysées 
again become an agreeable promenade; Paris at its 
gayest. In the monde, we wring our hands; and we, 
at least some of us who have admired the chef at No. — 
Avenue de la Grande Armée (we would nevertheless 
pretend to ignore the number) are suspected, and 
even arrested. Where are our late friends, the six 
Humberts? Wecannot say: for they have been seen 
in London, Brussels, Athens, Barcelona, Liverpool, 
Mexico, the Argentine Republic on the self-same day. 
They travel quickly, the Humberts. They are caught: 
no, they are not. Again they are taken: again the 
rumour is false. In the month of June of this year, 
in the Champs Elysées, we hear the café-concert 
comedian sing of the Humberts; and in the revues, 
other comedians, disguised as detectives, are in quest 
of the Humberts. No—only pretending to be in quest 
of the family of six. Should an informer approach 
the detective saying, ‘‘The Humberts are in Berlin”, 
then the detective replies, ‘1 must take train immedi- 
ately to Liverpool”. For it is said that the Govern- 
ment would allow the Humberts to escape, being impli- 
cated in the Affair or at least having friends who have 
had a share of the 70,000,000 francs. Persistently is 
it rumoured that detectives are on the high seas, on 
deserts and prairies, on mountains and in deadly 
swamps and marshes, in quest of the six Humberts. 
As a result of the Affair, tragedies ; but we need not 
record them here. Of course, in the Chamber, inter- 
pellations. Sides are taken, as in the Dreyfus Affair. 
Duels; libels ; hints of an impending revolution. 
An amazing rumour that the family of six is 
living underground: in the cellars of a country 
chateau. A canard that the family of six is still in 
Paris. A hint from M. Rochefort that England, out of 
hatred for France, is hiding and supporting the family 
of six. Anda great sale of the Humbert treasures and 
belongings, at which Americans scramble for souvenirs, 
and dealers outbid one another for the safe. And then, 
in a shop-window, the safe; and before the window, 
hundreds of people—so that seven policemen keep 
order before the shop. . . . And in the monde, much 
marvelling. We call up visions of the Humberts: see 
the family of six in hiding, starting at every sound, 
taking air at dead of night; picture them seated at 
dinner, the six of them, as they sat together occasion- 
ally in their mansion; and wonder whether Frédéric 
Humbert seeks forgetfulness, and tries to dispel the 
monotony, by playing a pretty tune or painting a 
pretty picture or composing a pretty poem, and whether 
Romain and Emile and Marie Daurignac, and Mdlle. 
Eve Humbert ‘still are charming. Certainly, they 
must talk and talk. Perhaps the six of them havea 
common sitting-room. Perhaps they shrink from 
retiring, fearing a surprise. Do they read the French 
papers, any papers? Does the past rise before them ? 
What are their late guests saying? And Romain—you 
who have ventured the most abroad, did you think that 
some man looked closely at you? Dreams and dreams: 
nightmares. Fears and fears: somebody constantly 
watching the windows. Nothing in it, perhaps; only 
fancy. Twenty years of success: then flight, perpetual 
dread. But days go by, and weeks pass, and months 
elapse; and every day gone by makes the position 
securer, and every week passed helps to inspire confi- 
dence and ——. ‘‘In the name of the law!” Open 
the door, Frédéric Humbert ; and you, Romain 
Daurignac, leave the roof, towards which a gun is 
pointed. The house is surrounded by the Madrid 
police. Taken: trapped! Off into captivity, under an 
escort. Off to the telegraph office, dozen of journalists 
and officials. And in Paris, on the boulevards studded 
with the New Year booths, Parisians out shopping for 
the New Year—toys for their gosses, surprises for 
Madame—learn all at once, learn with amazement, that 
the family of six has been captured. And on the Piace 
Vendéme, in the Ministry of Justice, M. Vallé opens 
bottles of champagne: and everywhere in Paris, 
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amidst the holiday brilliance and exhilaration, is spoken 
gaily and loudly and exultingly the name—Humbert. 
All over, the Affair ; the twenty years’ Affair. Revenge 
for the creditors, for the friends who were hoaxed. A 
great trial. Six prisoners. Severe sentences; but the 
severest for the most skilful, most brilliant, most extra- 
ordinary of this family of six: a short, ‘stout, plain, 
commoa little woman. 


AT THE SIGN OF “THE BULL”. 


qe little county town, like all other little towns, 

has done its best to make itself look like London, 
and wonders why ungrateful travellers ignore the new 
electric lamps, the Jubilee clock, the imposing business 
premises along the steep main street, and only stop to 
look about them in a little carrefour at the top of the 
hill. Here the self-respecting fine street comes to an 
end all at once, winding off by three or four narrow 
entries and turnings between mean tenements, the 
outskirts of the unregenerate Old Town. At one lane- 
corner a timbered house-front overhangs the pave- 
ment, jutting out askew to the roadway and making 
a sort of nook or pocket on the very crown of the 
ascent. On one hand the main street falls away ; 
on the other the cobble-stoned lane pitches giddily 
down to the purlieus of the river, wharfs and yards ; 
between the two, the recess under the hanging eaves 
of the house encloses a few yards of level pavement, 
a coign giving a convenient prospect of the town, and 
with a character of its own not unworthy of observa- 
tion. 

The house-wall facing the lane is of roughcast be- 
tween rude timber-framing, the remnant of whose 
ancient whitewash is black and shiny from the leanings 
and brushings-by of generations of shoulders and 
elbows. A little above head-height there is a band of 
oak tracery, trefoil-headed arcade-work of the fourteenth 
century, bleached and split by weather, but keeping 
still some faint touches of colour—blue and scarlet— 
here and there under its cusps. Over this the joist- 


heads of the overhanging story project; and where | 


they meet the street-front of the house, an arched 
bracket supports the angle. Under the curve of the 
bracket, caryatid-like, crouches a satyr or devil, his 
goat-legs gripping the angle-sommer, his arms crossed 
on his chest, his face —whose expression bears examina- 
tion from different points, and in different lights and 
personal humours—looking down the street and over 
the town outspread below. He is of much later date 
than the arcade ; his features have none of the cheery 
hideousness of the whole-hearted tribe of Gothic 
demons, but show the Renaissance refinement. The 
half-obliterated 1547 carved on the end of a barge- 
board may very well be his year. His neighbourhood 
to the sash-windows and guttering of the more pro- 
gressive street-front has procured him sundry coats of 
paint—lead and stone colour and Venetian red by turns 
—happily preservative, and now weathered to a not 
inharmonious variety. 

A few steps down the break-neck lane a dingy 
signboard hangs, and under it opens the door of ‘‘ The 
Bull” beerhouse—a new swing door of grained walnut 
and ‘‘ cathedral glass”, rawly breached into the ancient 
wall-work with ragged patches of cement. ‘‘ The 
Bull” is.a house with a character of its own; it is 

eculiarly the place of call for the up-country farmers, 
shepherds and drovers on market-day, for carters and 
labourers coming in on errands from the Weald. It 
has, too, a distinct custom in the old town—clients 
whose instincts are appealed to by a certain traditional 
large-handedness in reckonings, and a perennial con- 
flict with the petty restrictions of law and license. And 
so the Bull Corner, as ithe little nook among the 
houses is called, is a sort of focus of life, a centre 
whither radiates intelligence from a thousand roofs of 
the sordid town, of the Downs, of the Weald, for 
twenty miles round. And when one reckons into this 
aspect the centuries wherein the corner has called men 
out of the blinding sun or the numbing north-easter 
with the heavy reek of that philtre which is good for 
both alike-—for ‘‘ The Bull” has stood where it stands 








for at least as long as the Bailiff-Court enactments 
concerning ‘‘tipplers” record—the spot begins to 
wear the airs of history. It is a place, a terrarum 
angulus, in a sense which many larger names on the 
map mever achieve. It bears the print of antiquity, 
not as many more reverend shrines, in a sort of 
museum-sanctity, railed and labelled, with the sense 
of ‘* Please do not touch” hanging over them; but 
alive and stirring, in full day’s work, a piece of the 
continuity of time, an indivisible whole, from the 
wasting fleck of vermilion under the arcade-trefoils to 
the wet paint on the flapping door of the tap. If one 
stands for a spell on the little table-land of level fiag- 
stones, with one’s back to the recess, and looks down 
over the roofs of the town, recalling times when men 
must have so stood and looked, one begins perhaps to 
find a meaning for the sardonic grin of the satyr in his 
spandril overhead. He saw the drift of wood-smoke 
that hung about the hill as the crowd came back from 
the execution of Bishop Christopherson’s writ de 
heeretico ; saw on the great down fading in the August 
twilight kindle the red star that announced the 
Armada; saw in a pelt of southerly rain the good- 
nights of gossips who marked the shift of wind and 
guessed whether Bonaparte and his praams would be 
at Newhaven to-morrow. He has been seasoned by 
scorching suns pent in the furnace of the narrow street, 
by drowned summers of years when drought or flood 
might mean dearth or plenty to a_ self-contained 
country. The quicquid agunt homines of five centuries 
has reverberated in this corner, and no one who has 
any tincture of generous imagination will doubt that 
its walis have taken some impression from the impact, 
an influence capable of being reflected upon a properly 
receptive mind. And if to-day the watching demon 
seldom sees anything more stirring than the little 
crowd outside the County Hall at the Assizes, or the 
brass bands and banners of a Benefit Society’s parade, 
or the yearly saturnalia of the race-meeting, are we 
sure that he sees all the change in men and manners 
which we generally postulate? Do we asa rule allow 
enough for the continuity of life which ties us to the 
past? In such small eddies of the stream of progress 
as the Bull Corner, at least, one learns to doubt it. 

Ir is dusking after hours; the tap is full and resounds 
with its wonted hubbub. The chorus rises crescendo 
to a shouting brawl, and out of the door pitches a 
tramp, a hoary tatterdemalion, staff in hand, one foot 
bound up in sacking by way of a boot, his goods slung 
across him in two bags—a figure from a fourteenth- 
century manuscript, one of Piers Plowman’s “‘ beggeres 
and bidderes”. After him, to settle the argument 
begun inside, comes a gaunt, sandy-bearded shepherd, 
whose motion to use his crook for a weapon is crossed 
by his need of it as a prop for his uncertain steps. The 
pair zig-zag down the steep lane, with help of walls 
and doorposts, exchanging Janguage which is purely 
medizval in its gist, and full of terms to be found in 
most glossaries to Chaucer. A young farmer, florid- 
faced, in shabby-smart tail-coat and riding-breeches, 
launched suddenly from the swing door of ‘‘ The Bull”, 
halts doubtfully on the kerbstone, not quite firm on his 
heels, brooding over some loss at the morning’s market 
and nursing a beery grudge against the man who, he has 
been declaring with dreary iteration for the last hour, 
has had a sovereign too much off him. A girl, auburn- 
haired, white-necked, exuberant in dirty muslin, goes 
by with a reek of scent; and the farmer’s gaze follows 
her, changing its meaning of stupid resentment to 
another, not less elementary. These are fundamental 
humours after ail; at the Bu'l Corner it is Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Rabelais, Chaucer, Aristophanes we 
recognise in the general tone and colour, often in the 
very form; we are not at all reminded of the sixth 
standard, the free library, the County Council lectures 
on Hygiene in the Home. A curious lapse, shall 
we call it, in the ascent of man, or a perennial residuum 
not to be sublimed by any chemistry of progress? We 
should have a better chance of answering the question 
usefully if we would reconsider our customary position 
towards antiquity. It is not we, as we please ourselves 
to think, who are the owners of the old world by title 
of our accomplished sympathies, our brilliant and 
learned reconstructions. Weare mere strangers and 
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sightseers, making our conducted excursions into 
history with our sketch books and our cameras, 
collecting relics to adorn our cabinets ; it is the shaggy 
rufian, leaning day-long, life-long against the carved 
door-jamb, the huge gap-toothed slattern, tyrant of the 
narrow Tudor entry, who are the rightful, immemorial 
owners. If the fourteenth century were to come back 
to-morrow, where should we stand? To them in their 
ancient burrows, to their concerns and interests, their 
likes and hates, it would scarcely make any perceptible 
difference. It is we—with our styles and schools, our 
discords and contrasts, who have no abiding place ; it 
is they, the eternally convenable, who own the world, 
to whom all environs are apt and proper as the sun 
itself—Parthenon columns, Piazza doorways, or the 
trefoil arcade with the watchful Devil overhead, here 
in the Bull Corner. 


HOGARTH.* 


I HAVE before me two out of the previous editions of 
Mr. Dobson’s excellent biography. There is the 
first, a modest little volume of the ‘‘Great Artists” 
series, published in 1883. This might be lifted with the 
little finger. Then there is the handsome octavo, 
enlarged in matter biographical and bibliographical. 
Now comes Mr. Heinemann’s annual monument, as we 
“might call it, to be put on the shelf, if the shelf will 
bear it, beside the Gainsborough, Reynolds and Raeburn 
of previous years. It is ill grumbling at such splendid 
paper and type, but one shudders to think what books 
on artists will grow to, if the same violent geometrical 
progression is maintained that these three editions 
illustrate. It is a return, in a way, to the scale of those 
early tomes that held Hogarth’s prints, and the reason 
of it is the perfection of modern reproduction, that can 
give us photogravures of pictures and facsimiles of 
drawings instead of the renderings from engravings in 
the earlier issues of Mr. Dobson’s book; yet, allowing 
for the scale and number of the illustrations, it would 
be possible, surely, to issue these volumes in handsome 
enough shape at nearly half their present bulk and 
weight. They are magnificent, but unwieldy. 

The *‘ Hogarth” puts itself in order with its pre- 
decessors by including a short essay by Sir Walter 
Armstrong on Hogarth as a painter. Mr. Dobson 
from the first had evidently a high private opinion of 
Hogarth’s painting power, but distrusted his own 
authority, and has now invoked the judgment of 
connoisseurship on Hogarth’s inventions after a 
hundred and fifty years. What a pity that Hogarth 
could not be present at this almost official entry of his 
name on the canon of painting, and watch with delight 
the comedy that will follow, the battering of later 
heretics with himself as an Old Master; for the ‘‘ Black 
Masters” return again and again into fashion, the 
brightest become smoked by Time, and the connois- 
seur who was learned and loud in Hogarth’s time 
upon ‘‘ Alessio Baldovinetti’s second and best manner ” 
and contemptuous of all contemporary methods is not 
unknown to ourselves. 

Happily one is absolved from reviewing Mr. Dobson’s 
part in this volume, which is now a standard work; a 
knowledge, equal to his, of the allusive correspondence 
between Hogarth’s paintings and the life of the 
eighteenth century would be called for. I may there- 
fore limit myself to the subject of Sir Walter 
Armstrong’s critical essay. In its short limits various 
heads are touched on for admiration in’ Hogarth’s 
painting. First of all there is Hogarth’s reconciliation 
of pictorial beauty with the very special dramatic aim 
of his work. Then there is the restraint in expression, 
this side of caricature, in the dramatis personz (what 
Hogarth, by the way, expressed as “‘ character ” versus 
‘‘caricatura”’). Then there is the sculpturesque solidity 
of his figures and groups. His method of preparatory 
sketching and study is described, his extraordinarily 
easy and certain rendering is compared with its Dutch 
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analogues and with the more tentative methods that 
belong to the preoccupations of modern painting. 
Finally something is said of the colour in one of his 
finest portraits, the ‘‘ Mrs. Salter”. I will set down 
such remarks as space allows under these different 
heads. 

There lingers, I think, even in Sir Walter Armstrong’s 
cordial admiration of Hogarth’s pictorial design a 
reluctance to admit that dramatic motive can have a 
place in the “‘ artistic” or ‘‘ esthetic’ aims of a picture. 
He calls it extraneous to the pictorial art. It would 
surely be just as reasonable to call it extraneous to the 
literary art. When drama and design in space are both 
parts of an artist’s motive, his ‘‘art” is the making of 
both as impressive as may be and impressive by reci- 
procal interaction. This was certainly Hogarth’s idea, 
and he put the drama first. ‘‘I wished to compose 
pictures on canvas, similar to representations on the 
stage ; and further hope, that they will be tried by the 
same test, and criticised by the same criterion... . I 
have endeavoured to treat my subject as a dramatic 
writer”; or rather, as he goes on to explain, to com- 
pose for a stage in ‘‘dumb show”. His success, it seems 
to me, varied a good deal. The Breakfast Scene, for 
example, in the ‘‘ Marriage” is an immortal design, as 
a stage tableau and a tableau in the ordinary sense. 
The attitudes of the mischievous girl and the spent 
reveller are invented with perfect expression and 
set in a favouring space. Perhaps there is just a 
hint of lower dramatic force in the theatrical 
exit of the servant. And the suspicion of something 
wrong here is due to the fact that Hogarth the 
‘‘moralist”? comes in to supplement Hogarth the 
dramatist. The servant’s attitude of condemnation 
(helped out by the anxious title, in the wrong place, of 
the book in his pocket) is not only out of his part, but 
a needless emphasis of a point that the exhibition of 
the other figures already makes. The dramatic point 
is, Oh, the ennui of it! The moral point, Oh the 
wickedness of it! is superfluous. Iam not contending 
that a work of art should not have a moral motive; I 
see no reason why it should not; art may apply itself 
to every variety of motive. But I do challenge 
Hogarth’s attitude as a moralist. Who was Hogarth? 
I do not mean Hogarth the industrious, orderly and 
charitable citizen, but Hogarth the imaginative. He 
was aman to whom street rows, midnight debauches, 
gross excess of life of all sorts were the chief delight 
of vision; his imagination was made happy by dis- 
order and cruel absurdity, flamed up in the madhouse, 
the thieves’ den, the bagnio. These abolished, the acutest 
pleasure of his eye, his main imaginative business in the 
When he painted a sacred 
subject, he had to relieve his feelings by turning it into 
obscene parody. We must not then, even if all English 
literature since his day has obsequiously kept up the 
pretence, believe that Hogarth the artist wanted to 
reform the world into Industrious Apprentices, whose 
career is crowned by condemning to death the unbusi- 
nesslike companions of early years. Hogarth’s self- 
deception on this head revenges itself upon him in 
his pictures. When the preacher is to the front we 
get medleys like ‘‘ Credulity, Superstition and Fana- 
ticism ” that are no pictures at all, or overdone lessons 
like the ‘‘Gin Lane” and ‘‘ Beer Street”. When he 
follows his happy bent among the grim humours of the 
fair, the most memorable compositions form up before 
him, circles of the ‘‘Cockpit”’, (like the designs of his 
more terrible successor, Goya) or of the ‘‘ Midnight 
Modern Conversation”, or the fine Christy Minstrel 
disposition in the ‘‘ Toilet Scene” of the ‘‘ Marriage ” 
or the icicle of a woman that freezes high ‘‘ Noon” in 
‘‘Times of the Day”, or the ‘‘ Actresses dressing in a 
Barn”. These are works of the Hogarth who reveals 
himself in the ‘‘ Five Days Frolic”. Beauty for him 
does not really hover over the industrious youth sharing 
the hymnbook of a prude damsel, with devout thoughts 
of her dowry. It shines for him about blowsy wenches 
disarrayed, bloody pates, the figures of fun that peak 
or bully under the lascivious sun or heady liquor. He 
loves the gross of life, enormities of eating and 
behaviour, wild promiscuity of spectacle, the broad or 
bitter picturesque of the jests played upon man by 
wealth, marriage, medicine and the grips of death. 
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But I forget my schedule. 
insistence on the sculpturesque, solid character of 
Hogarth’s drawing is very much to the point. He 
might have illustrated Hogarth’s mind in this matter 
from his own writings ; but the ‘‘ Analysis of Beauty ”, 
a work full of interest, bas been curiously neglected 
by Hogarth’s critics. Mr. Dobson indeed gives it up as 
a puzzle. Hogarth, who had early accustomed himself 
to a memorial analysis of forms, a kind of anatomical 
alphabet of reference for noting character and rapid 
action, tells us that he endeavoured to regard solid 
forms as if they were shells scooped out, and consist- 
ing of an infinite fibre of outlines (very much, it will be 
seen, Rodin’s conception of the infinite turning profiles 
of a form). Hogarth endeavoured further to view 
the form as if standing within the shell, so as to 
grasp the relation of corresponding points on opposite 
surfaces. In this way, he says, by practice one can 
come to conceive irregular forms as clearly as cubes and 
spheres, instead of being puzzled by the changing con- 
tours presented by the bit of surface opposite the eye. 
Experimentally he proposes to pass wires through wax 
models, and measure thus the depth at the points of 
entrance and exit of the wire. This preoccupation with 
depth and solidity makes itself felt throughout 
Hogarth’s painting, and there are traces also of his 
having learned faces and other shapes by working from 
points of structure privately fixed in his mind; the line, 
for example, between the forehead and the temples. 
His general conception of a portrait head owes a good 
deal, I think, to Lely, for example in the tendency to a 
spectacled look about the eyes. But he charged the 
rather heavy seduction of that mask with a quite new 
vigour and fighting life ready to leap out. 

With paint Hogarth could evidently do anything 
that he liked. He varies his procedure according to 
time and circumstance from the delicate scumble that 
just suggests colour over the brown drawing of ‘‘ Lord 
Lovat” to the deliberate solid completeness of his own 
portrait; in that again varies his handling for the 
texture of flesh and that of the dog’s coat, and in every 
variety of handling is masterly. In the ‘‘ Shrimp 
Girl” he gives the illusion of vigorous modelling with 
next to nothing on his brush, scarcely sensible films of 
colour: the definition of the chin is a wonderful feat 
of exactness and delicacy at speed. In the histories we 
find a consistent control of means in the going back of 
elaborate backgrounds and the emergence of figures, 
and everywhere a sure, straightforward performance. 
Here and there the execution becomes exquisite, as in 
the sleeve ot the arrested ‘‘Rake”’. Hogarth, then, 
could do what he liked in paint. What he liked did 
not include its finest harmonies; no one I suppose 
would call the draperies of ‘‘ Mrs. Salter” that, and 
he evidently painted them with special care and appre- 
ciation. Butcompare this green that Hogarth employed 
with the freezing blue of Kneller, and it will be seen 
how much of beautiful colour and tone he brought 
back into painting. 

I have space only for one point more in reference to 
this portrait. Sir Walter says of the yellow and 
green of its draperies, ‘‘The system on which these 
are painted is that followed a century later by Eugéne 
Delacroix, who was under the impression that he was 
its inventor. The high lights and the deep shadows 
are in each case two primaries which unite to form the 
half-tone. The dress, which produces the effect of 
yellow, is yellow in the high lights, red in the deepest 
shadows, and orange in the transitions. So with the 
scarf; the three tints of which are yellow, green and 
blue. The richness and vivacity given by this use of 
primaries and complementaries may be appreciated by 
comparing .. .” 

There is some confusion here. Among the colours 
enumerated there are no ‘‘complementaries”’, and if 
there were, they would not ‘‘ unite to form the half- 
tone’”’, but would have the effect of making one another 
more distinct. There was no need to drag in Delacroix. 
Yellow lights on green and red shadows on yellow are 
to be found long before Hogarth. Indeed Lomazzo 
cautions the painters of his time against the latter. 
On the other hand the ‘ Analysis” proves that 
Hogarth was quite alive to the fusion of broken colours 
atadistance. He had closely studied Rubens’ paiat- 
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ing at Whitehall and the vivacity secured in that by 
keeping bright tints separate. But this method he 
considered suitable only for painting to be viewed at a 
distance. He describes however a proposed experi- 
ment for obtaining the vivacity of ‘‘ prime flesh tints ” 
by dropping separate ‘‘ bloom tints” (that is number 4, 
i.e. the most saturated of a scale of 7 in each of the 
7 colours of his system) on a marble ‘‘busto”. In 
colour, as in form, he was a keen and independent 
analyst. 

But once more, I must cut short these notes. Al- 
together the book marks a step in the general recogni- 
tion of Hogarth among the masters, the Englishman 
who broke out so suddenly, so completely equipped, 
and painted his matchless drama with so liberal a 
range, from the dainty to the damned, rejoicing in them 
all. Ditecivis 


MR. BARRETT AS KING ALFRED. 


“s LUSIVE ” is not, perhaps, the obvious epithet 

for Mr. Wilson Barrett. Yet, despite the 
strength and substance of his being, he is the most 
elusive creature that ever came to baffle the poor 
intelligence of mankind. When we see him in a 
modern play, purporting to be a merchant or a barrister 
or some other familiar modern type, we protest that it 
is impossible to accept him as such. He is not of our 
time, we say, but rather a throw-back to some erst 
glorious and now fallen, forgotten empire of the past. 
For us that lucent top-hat perches as an accident on 
his brow, hiding a yet more lucent diadem of barbaric 
gems. His frock-coat is buttoned across harness of 
gold and silver. Superficially like a walking stick, 
that which he bears in his right hand is a curiously- 
wrought sceptre. From no hansom or four-wheeler has 
he just alighted, but from some high-pooped galley. 
His talk is not as our talk, and his walk is in time to 
some strange music made from shawms and sackbuts 
by a thousand virgin slaves. Of the truck of our sordid 
world he is all ignorant, all unconscious. An old-time 
tyrant, he. 

Now, Mr. Barrett does not always appear in plays of 
modern life. Often he favours some quite remotely 
antique period. Herein, we are sure, our awe of him 
will not be tempered by sense of anachronism. But 
we ought never to be sure of anything in regard to 
Mr. Barrett. Antique in modernity, he appears not less 
modern in antiquity. The resources of the costumier’s 
wardrobe avail him nothing. Lightly or heavily clad, 
according to the fashion cf the period required, he is 
yet altogether of our own time. His voice, his port, 
his manner, all have a contemporary ring. A tyrant 
he is still, but a familiar tyrant. True, the form of 
tyranny suggested by him varies from scene to scene. 
Sometimes we think of an eloquent Nonconformist 
divine swaying his congregation; at other times of a 
headmaster ‘‘ taking” the fourth form ; at other times, 
of a magistrate reading the Riot Act. But whatever 





form of tyranny he suggest to us at the moment, the 
form is always a modern one. And thus, whether he 
appear in ancient or modern garb, Mr. Barrett is 
always an august anachronism—a whale out of water. 
The truth is, of course, that himself is neither ancient 
nor modern: he seems one or the other only by force 
of the contrast with whichever thing he try to seem. 
He belongs, really, to no time at ail. There is not, 
and never was, anyone to resemble him. That is the 
secret of his hold on us. 

He is now on view at the Adelphi Theatre, enacting 
the title-part of a play written by himself—‘‘ The 
Christian King, or Alfred of Engle-land”. The play 
is conceived in a large spirit, and is, I hope, the first 
of a series in which Mr. Barrett will deal with all 
those English Kings whom Shakespeare left unex- 
ploited. The play has, at least, one very real merit. 
It is inspired by a serious effort to show us the great- 
ness of agreat man. Mr. Barrett tries to show us the 
great man, not (as is the usual case) involved in some 
love affair merely, or making merely a picturesque back- 





ground to someone else’s love affair, but actually doing 
| the things on which depends his reputation for greatness 
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—planning campaigns, transacting affairs of State, and 
soforth. True, the effort does not quite come off. The 
task of making us fully realise in the theatre the genius 
of any great man can come off only if the dramatist 
himself be, in his own line, an equally great man. 


Mr. Barrett’s greatness is a greatness rather of per- | 


sonality than of dramatic invention. Unimpressive, 
for instance, is the scene in which Alfred cross-examines 
a Jady whom he suspects of attempting to poison 
another lady. ‘‘ Why did you put poison in that 
cup?” asks Alfred. ‘‘I didn’t”, says the lady. 
‘‘You did”, says Alfred. ‘‘I didn’t”, repeats the 
lady. ‘‘You did”, repeats Alfred. We feel that 
Alfred is not doing himself justice—not revealing 
that intellectual potency with which Mr. Frederic 
Harrison and other admirers have credited him. 
Spiritually, too, he leaves something to be desired. 
‘Tell King Guthrum”, he cries, ‘‘that Alfred of 
Engle-land will meet him in the field—meet and 
defeat him”. The Scandinavian to whom he entrusts 
this message is a man of spirit, who declares that, on 
the contrary, Alfred’s own doom is at hand. Alfred is 
inexpressibly shocked: ‘‘Sir”, says he, ‘‘that shall 
be as God wills”. But why thus rebuke the messenger 
for overlooking a point which had just been overlooked 
by himself? Years ago, in statu pupillari, I knew a 
youth who was ploughed three or four times in the 
Divinity school. As he was destined for holy orders, 
this was a serious matter for him. And, every time 
he failed, after reading very hard for that very simple 
affair, he impressed me by his pious acquiescence in 
what he declared to have been decreed from above. 
The impression thus produced on me was nullified by 
him when, at length, he succeeded in passing his 
examination. His talk was all of having ‘‘romped 
through”—‘‘ floored the examiners”—‘‘no mistake 
about it this time”. Even as to that undergraduate, 
so to Alfred seems it that he need hold Providence 
accountable only for his misfortunes. Not an edifying 
theory ! 

The Alfred whom Mr. Barrett has created is not 
nearly so grand a person as the Alfred whom Mr. 
Barrett impersonates. And yet I fancy that the former 
has more than the latter in common with the Alfred of 
actual history. The latter, as I have suggested, seems 
to belong to our own age. When he seals up a letter 
and says to the bearer of it ‘‘ If he be not at home, 
search till you find him, and bring a written answer 
to this my message”, we feel (despite the exquisite 
archaicism of the words) that he has rung up a 
messenger-boy after failing to ‘‘get through” on the 
telephone. Again, the actual Alfred was essentially 
English—or so we imagine him to have been. Mr. 
Barrett speaks the English language with perfect 
fluency, and may, so tar as I know, be of purely 
English extraction. But to me he gives the impres- 
sion of being unbounded by any nationality. He 
transcends place, even as he transcends time. 
Infinity and eternity are his. 

Mr. Barrett takes infinite pains to put us at our ease. 
Even as in a previous play he entered bearing a lamb 
(or was it a sheep ?) in his arms, so now, when he first 
appears, he lays a caressing hand on two handsome 
deer-hounds. One of his retainers has already been 
made to say, reassuringly, ‘‘ He has the tenderest and 
most considerate heart I wot of’. And, in case these 
precautions be inadequate, Mr. Barrett proceeds to 
hold a long and tenderly facetious conversation with a 
little ragged child. But, somehow, the more he tries 
not to overawe us, the more are we overawed. When 
he says of his kingship ‘‘I dare not hope that I shall 
fill the rdle”’, his modesty seems more terrific than any 
amount of bluster. And in his relation to the two 
ladies who appear in the play he overwhelms us utterly. 
One of them is a good lady, the other a bad lady. 
The good one is a blonde, the bad one a brunette. 
The bad one appears with a hawk—a stuffed hawk—on 
her wrist, the gocd one with a dove—a real live dove— 
in the hollow of her hand. They both love Alfred 
simultaneously. And Alfred loves them both in succes- 
sion. But what an Olympian lover he is! Jove him- 
self, condescending to this or that nymph or mortal, 
cannot have had more of the grand manner. It is true 
that Alfred leaves off loving the bad lady in time to 








save himself from misconduct, and marries the good 
lady in due form. But the romance is pervaded by a 
subtle odour of mythology. 

Sometimes I suspect Mr. Barrett himself of being a 
myth. Max. 


THE WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE. 


TBEe Annual Report of the Westminster Fire Office 

has a twofold interest : the accounts are made up 
to 30 September of each year, as compared with 
31 December which is the date of account of most 
other fire insurance companies. The consequence is 
that the figures of the Westminster afford an early 
indication of the fortune which has attended fire offices 
as a whole for nine months out of twelve. The business 
of the Westminster is in many respects so different 
from, and so superior to, that of most other fire 
insurance companies that, while a prosperous year for 
the Westminster may be no indication of prosperity 
for other companies, an unfavourable experience of this 
one company is apt to indicate that the prosperity of 
others has not been great. The reason for this dis- 
tinction is that the Westminster confines its business 
to the United Kingdom, and it is well known that 
while the home business of many companies yields 
excellent profits, foreign, and especially American, 
business frequently involves serious loss. The West- 
minster was founded so long ago as 1715, and its 
long standing, its reputation for generous dealing 
with its policy-holders, and the bonus returns which it 
gives to those insured with it—since being a Mutual 
office it has no other purpose to which surplus 
profits can be applied—combine to attract the highest 
class of risks. If business of the best sort fails to pay, 
it is natural to assume that companies which have to be 
content with more speculative risks are scarcely likely 
to show good results. 

Apart from the value of the report as an indication of 
fire insurance progress in general, the prosperity of am 
institution dating from the days of George I. is itself a 
matter of interest. Owing to the way in which the 
accounts are made out the profits of the Westminster 
cannot be exactly compared with those of most other 
companies. The amounts paid to other offices for re- 
insurance and+the bonuses paid to the policy-holders 
are not separated, so that we cannot obtain in the 
usual way the net amount of the premiums received. 
Moreover the charges for fire brigade, salvage corps and! 
assessors are included with the claims and not stated 
separately; the result of this is that the separate 
amounts for losses and expenses are not shown in the 
usual way. We must be content therefore to compare 
the Westminster accounts of one year with its own 
accounts for previous years, and to judge by the greater 
or less amount of profit that is made the relative 
prosperity of the Westminster, and thereby, within. 
certain limits, the probable prosperity of other com- 
panies for the first nine months of this year. For 
the five years ending 30 September, 1901, the average 
trading profit amounted to over 1o per cent. of the 
premiums received after deduction of the amounts 
paid for bonuses and re-insurances. For the past 
twelve months the trading profit was only 6 per cent., 
or less than half the proportion sometimes realised. It 
is needless to say that this smaller profit represents no 
carelessness in management, and indicates no lack of 
financial strength. Many offices would be glad if they 
could systematically see a trading profit of so much as. 
6 percent. To this profit of 46,000 must be added the: 
sum of £8,000 derived from interest, making a total 
profit of more than £14,000 for addition to the reserves, 
which amount to £290,000 or about three times the net 
annual premium income. Reserves to this extent are: 
exceptionally large, and are secured by investments of 
the highest class, which, perhaps because they are so. 
good, are set out with an amount of detail that other 
companies might copy with advantage. 

As the trading profit of the Westminster has only 
been 6 per cent. of the net premiums, as compared with 
an average profit of 10 per cent., and an occasional 
profit of 13 per cent. or more, it is fair to assume that. 
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the home fire business as a whole has been less profit- 
able than usual. This conclusion is also suggested by 
the frequent and large fires which have occurred, and 
by the complaints heard in fire insurance circles. 
Oceasional bad years are useful to fire companies as a 
proof to the public that their charges as a whole are 
by no means excessive, and most companies are quite 
strong enough to stand them without much detriment 
to their shareholders. Bad years have, however, been 
somewhat too frequent of late, and a cycle of prosperity 
which is overdue would be a welcome change from the 
monotony of small profits, and in many cases heavy 
losses, which have characterised fire insurance business 
for some time past. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
GIRLS’ BOOKS. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
11 December, 1902. 

Sir,—In connexion with the long correspondence 
which appeared in the SatuRDAY REVIEW recently on 
the reading of boys and girls may I point out the curious 
fact that Mr. G. A. Henty a short time before he died 
stated that he always got considerably more letters from 
girls about his books than from boys? The short stories 
Mr. Henty wrote for my publication were more popular 
than the stories by what are called ‘‘ girl writers”. As 
an experiment (for I think the suggestion was a unique 
one) I asked Mr. Heaty in the summer to write a serial 
story for the ‘‘Girl’s Realm”, at which he expressed 
great pleasure. This story, the last serial from his pen, 
was only just finished when he was taken with his fatal 
illness. After he got my commission Mr. Henty often 
expressed the intention of considering girls in connexion 
with his stories, endorsing the opinion of the Duchess 
of Sutherland which I had brought to his notice. 
‘“Why” asked her Grace ‘‘ should courage, resource 
and fairplay be held up for the admiration of the male 
sex alone ?”’ 

Yours truly, 
S. H. Leeper, 
Editor ‘‘ Giel’s Realm”. 


TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of the SatrurDAY REVIEW. 


Eccles, Lancs. 

Sir,—The great need in elementary education would 
appear to be mental elasticity. The rigidity if not of 
death at least the consequence of long bondage has 
not disappeared with the system which produced it. 
The methods of work in vogue under the results system 
continue to exist although the stimulus supplied by 
that system has been removed. Thus the handwriting 
in schools is often so Jaboriously excellent that the pen 
never becomes a means of ready, full, and fluent expres- 
sion for the child; he writes a very little ‘‘ very well”’, 
and not until teachers have free and full epportunities 
of getting quite clear for three years from the traditions 
of the results system and of doing higher work under 
the direction of first-rate minds—and the number of 
those fit to begin such a course is already considerable 
and is increasing yearly among young teachers—can 
we expect any great alteration in this respect. 

The proportion of individuals who can take a line of 
their own must always be small, but between this ideal 
and the undeviating onrush of the railway engine some 
medium should be attainable in our schools—some 
motor-car-like ability to take any by-road that may be 
necessary or inviting and a power of going safely 
round sharp corners. But the chief factor in the 
success of a motor-car trip is the training and skill of 
the chauffeur—it is even suggested that drivers shall 
be certificated ! 

I remain, yours faithfully, 
FRANK J. ADKINS. 


The Saturday Review. 
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THE REV. ROBERT HALL TO THE 
DISSENTERS OF TO-DAY. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAY REVIEW. 


Str,—Apparently the present attitude of noncon- 
formists, in their keen opposition to the ‘‘religious 
atmosphere” policy in schools, is also in violent 
Opposition to the views of one of their own most 
‘‘shining lights” of this last century. I read ina 
sermon by the eloquent Baptist minister the Rev. 
Robert Hall, a sermon delivered, it is true, about 
seventy years ago, (would they perhaps call it anti- 
quated?) but entitled, most appropriately for the 
present controversy, ‘‘ The Advantages of Knowledge 
to the Lower Classes”’, that he urges on those ‘* who 
will have the conduct of the school, to impress on these 
children a deep conviction of. their radical corruption, 
and of the necessity of the agency of the Spirit to 
render the knowledge they acquire practical and ex- 
perimental. . . . Be not satisfied with making them 
read a lesson or repeat a prayer. By everything 
tender and solemn in religion, . . . aim to fix serious 
impressions on their hearts. Aim to produce a re- 
ligious concern, carefully watch its progress, and 
endeavour to conduct it to a prosperous issue. Despise 
the profane clamour that would deter you from 
attempting to render them serious, .. . not doubting 
for a moment that the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom, and that the path to true 
happiness lies through purity, humility, and devotion. 
Let it be your highest ambition to train up these 
children for an unchanging condition of being. Spare 
no pains to recover them to the image of God”. 
These views are evidently what Roman Catholics are 
willing to sacrifice much for. Sooner than risk losing 
this ‘‘religious concern” in their schools, they would 
bear the whole burden of them—and would pay the 
rates besides. Even the more willingly, if this religious 
concern was to pervade the education of all English 
children. This is aiso what the Established Church 
thinks so important, that she is struggling her utmost 
to keep it—this spirit of the Rev. Robert Hall—in her 
schools, being the official guardian of the country’s 
religion. Perhaps it is only the ‘‘religious atmo- 
sphere” of the Established Church that nonconformists 
wish to do away with, and to replace by an equally 
definite one of their own? In that case it were only 
honesty to confess it. Not having built—not possess- 
ing trust-deeds—they yet wish for religiously guided 
schools, provided they are guided according to . 
the tdeas of the Rev. Robert Hall ?—or, of a more 
modern conception of the needs of British citizenship ? 
This modern conception is evidently that the image of 
God can be impressed or not, in a casual half hour—or 
on Sundays: but that geography, and history &c. are 
more important ‘‘concerns” for the up-to-date— 
Rosebery—efficient citizen of our mighty empire. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. D. 


GREEK IN OXFORD. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—A few weeks ago a correspondent writing to 
you under the above heading, suggested that if any 
concession be made to those who advocate the omission 
of Greek to one set of students, a similar concession 
should be made in the matter of mathematics. He 
was right. Some fifty years ago it was possible to get 
an Oxford degree without any mathematics at all. For 
that reason alone I succeeded in being sent to Oxford 
instead of to Cambridge as had been always intended. 
I have not and never had any capacity for mathematics, 
and should never have obtained a degree if mathe- 
matics or even arithmetic had been indispensable, 
and I am only an instance of a type of mind by no 
means uncommon. Your correspondent says that to 
his knowledge numbers on that account have aban- 
doned all thoughts of a University career. I hope 
therefore your correspondent will persevere in his 
remonstrance, if the elimination of Greek is again pro- 
posed. 

The various branches of science, whether natural or 
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unnatural, may be very beneficial, but they ought not 
to absorb the curriculum of the University course, nor 
to be so important a factor as to exclude non-scientific 
minds from academic life. 
Your obedient servant, 
RicHarD W. HILeEy. 


If your correspondent returns to the subject, I may 
do the same. 


THE COBDEN CLUB AND ‘“‘ THE DAILY MAIL”. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Gray’s Inn, 13 December, 1902. 

; Str,—In your issue of 6 December, you quote an 
inaccurate statement which the ‘‘ Daily Mail” has re- 
peatedly published, although the inaccuracy was care- 
fully pointed out to the Editor both by letter from myself 
and through his representatives sent to me in search of 
copy. The pointis avery simple one. The Cobden Club 
has for many years made a practice of electing as 
honorary members any foreigners who have done good 
work for the cause of free trade in their own countries. 
The more of such members we can get, the better for 
the prospects of free trade abroad. The Club therefore 
warmly welcomes these gentlemen as honorary members, 
but they neither contribute to its funds, nor control its 
policy. Nor would they even if they were ten times as 
numerous, in the least affect the essentially English 
character of the Cobden Club. 

The great Englishman from whom the Club takes its 
name was a free trader because he believed that free 
trade would add to the prosperity of England. That 
belief is still the guiding principle of the Cobden Club. 
Protectionist papers may argue that we are wrong ; 


but they are not justified in suggesting that we are un- 


patriotic. 
Yours obediently, 
Haro.tp Cox, 
Secretary to the Cobden Club. 


|There was no suggestion on our part that the Club 
was unpatriotic. We pointed out that it appeared to be 
true that half of the whole membership were foreigners 
resident abroad, and that the Club had less than 200 
genuine English members. Mr. Harold Cox does not 
deny this. At the satne time we expressly stated that in 
our view the ‘‘ Daily Mail” was guilty of over-statement 
and was extravagant in its inferences. That stricture 
we see no reason to qualify.—Ep. S.R. | 





THE HUSTLING AWAY OF JAMES II. 
To the Editor of the SaTurDAY REVIEW. 


Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

Sir,—‘*C. W.” is incorrigible. The only authorities 
he seems to have consulted are Evelyn’s Diary and the 
Dictionary of National Biography and from these he 
draws hopelessly false inferences. I possess copies of 
the letters in the Ashmolean Collection to which the 
writer in the National Biography refers and I can 
assure ‘°C. W.” that they do not contain the slightest 
allusion to Gibbons’ nationality or to that of his father. 
“Vertue” says Horace Walpole ‘‘had received two 
different accounts of his (Gibbons’) birth; from Murray 
the painter, that he was born in Holland of English 
parents, and came over at the age of nineteen; from 
Stoakes, that his father was a Dutchman, but that 
Gibbons himself was born in the Strand”. The latter 
account we know to be false from the letter in the 
Ashmolean MSS. which proves that he was born in 
1648 at Rotterdam ; the truth of the former account is 
not demonstrable but it is borne out by the English 
surname, and by Ralph Thoresby, the contemporary 
diarist who claims Gibbons as a ‘‘ countryman” i.e. as 
a Yorkshireman. ‘‘ Tradition” says Allan Cunningham 
‘while it claims him for a Londoner, is silent concerning 
his foreign parentage”. ‘*C. W.” says that all 
authorities are agreed that his parents were Dutch. I 
challenge him to produce one. 


Your obedient servant, 
Cc, H. 








; To the Editor of the SatrurDAY REVIEW. 


Annandale House, High Wickham, 
Hastings, 1902. 

Sir,—May I be allowed to bring forward as an ad- 
ditional reason why the statue of James I]. should be 
restored to its original position the uniform belief of 
well-educated persons living more than three-quarters 
of a century ago as to the reason why it was made and 
placed there? I became aware of this for the first time 
when a very small boy, and after | had read an account 
of the execution of Charles I , by my father taking me 
to see the statue, the forefinger of which pointed to a 
spot at avery small distance from it, and telling me 
that the statue represented James II. and that the 
finger was pointing at the spot upon the scaffold upon 
which his father’s head fell when it was struck off. 
Some years after this, | think about seventy years 
ago, someone stated it to be his opinion that it 
was more likely to be pointing to the spot om which 
James II.’s feet touched the English shore for the last 
time. To which it was replied that ifso the Thames must 
have been very much wider at that time if it reached 
that spot, and that it was not likely that in the state of 
things after his departure anyone would have been 
allowed to place a statue of him there ; while the univer- 
sality and continuity of the tradition concerning it com- 
bined with other considerations seemed to prove that the 
usual belief was the correct one. Nodoubt seemed ever 
to be entertained as to this being a statue of James II.; 
nor was there any doubt about the one at Charing Cross 
representing Charles I. On the contrary after Royal 
Oak Day something would frequently appear in print 
respecting the absurdity of decking the statue of the 
father to commemorate the escape of the son. The 
general belief was, and it was often stated in print, that 


| after the execution of the king this statue was ordered 


to be sold on the condition that it would be broken 
up: that it was bought by a person who professed to 
show the pieces of it and who made knives with handles 
which he said were made of those pieces and sold at 
considerable profit to members of both political parties, 
those of the one buying them as mementoes of their 
king and those of the other as memorials of their 
triumph over him; and that after the Restoration he 
produced the statue which he had not destroyed but 
buried. If the mention in Evelyn’s Diary under the 
date of 24 July, 1680, refers to the statue at Charing 
Cross and implies that it was completed and set up for 
the first time on that date, it is wholly irreconcilable 
with what was at one time at any rate the popular and 
general belief, but if it has reference to it having been 


-restored to its position it may be in perfect conformity 


with it. But anyhow that statue can have no connexion 
whatever with this statue of James II. and the date of 
31 December, 1686, would seem to be a very probable 
one for its erection. But in regard to this statue of 
James II. it seems very sad and humiliating that an 
historic monument so interesting in a national point of 
view, and with such awful associations, should be re- 
moved from the site it was made to be placed upon and 
in such a way that I suppose the majority of the nation 
was not aware of it. I had no knowledge of it having 
been removed till I received the SATURDAY REVIEW 
of the 8th of last month. 
Yours respectfully, 
Da G. J. 


HYMNOLOGY. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


The Wigwam, Wortham, Diss, 14 December, 1902. 
Sir,—A collation of “‘The Rhythm of Bernard de 
Morlaix ” with Dr. Neale’s free and spirited paraphrastic 
rendering thereof furnishes no material for criticising 
the translator’s use of the term ‘‘ bonded” which 
“A. N.” describes as an ‘‘exceptionable metaphor ”. 
Inasmuch indeed as the substantive ‘‘bond” is the 
common English technical term for denoting the mode 
of arrangement of bricks and stones in the ‘courses 
of mundane masonry, there is surely no excess of 
legitimate poetic license in employing the participle 
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‘‘bonded” to express the imaginary disposition of un- 
priced gems in the ageless walls of celestial architec- 
ture. A list of translated and original hymns composed 
by the ‘‘ Poet of Stinchcombe” may be found on 








pp. 339-40 of Messrs. Parkers’ publication entitled— | 


“A Historical Companion to Hymns Ancient and 
Modern”. 
I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 


E. T. FRERE. 


BAD LANGUAGE. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Oxford, 15 December, 1902. 

Sir,—As a student who takes great interest in the 
history of the development of the spoken language I 
have read with much interest the discussion which has 
been going on for some time in your columns upon the 
vernacular of the lower classes, and especially the 
attempts which have been made by your correspondents 
to explain the etymology of that perpetual intensive, 
heard everywhere in the streets which is usually printed 
in police reports ‘‘b ”. I am not quite sure 
whether the word in question ought to be placed under 
the category of ‘‘bad language”. It is a word of 
respectable origin, from no obscene or profane source. 
Dr. Murray tells us that it was ‘‘in general colloquial 
use from the Restoration to the middle of the eighteenth 
century”. It is like many other words (brat, imp, 
gossip, harlot) a word that has come down in the 
world. But one must be careful how one taboos a 
term which is in such universal request as a vent for 
the feelings of hundreds of thousands of Englishmen. 
I tremble to think what would be the effect of a strict 
interdict on the use of this hard-worked intensive. I 
really believe that the effect would be to suppress the 
expression of any emotion, to reduce thousands of 
perfectly harmless and well-meaning Englishmen toa 
pitiable state of aphasia. Let me tell a story which 
will illustrate this point. Two sailors, quiet respectable 
men, were walking up Ludgate Hill, when all at once 
they stopped lost in esthetic admiration, gazing up at 
the majestic dome of S. Paul’s. One said to his mate, 
“It’s bloody high”! The other, evidently thinking 
the remark not quite appropriate, said in kind and 
solemn reproof, ‘‘You shouldn’t say that, Bill”! 
Upon which his enthusiastic companion, without any 
intentional defiance, but simply in the storm and stress 
of his admiration, said with intense conviction, ‘It’s 
BLOODY high”. Now, could this be called ‘‘ bad 
language”? It was really a case of this or nothing— 
this or pent-up incommunicable emotion. 

Many conjectures have been hazarded on the deri- 
vation of this strangely popular word, the obvious 
etymology, namely that itis a derivative of ‘‘ blood”, 
being of ‘course contemptuously disregarded as too 
simple. We may safely dismiss the explanation ‘ By’r 
Lady”, and the Irish derivation mentioned in this 
week’s ‘‘SaTuRDAY”, as impossible from considera- 
tions both of form and meaning. A remark of an Irish 
carman which was heard some years ago in Dublin 
may set us on the track of what we are seeking. An 
Englishman one day, taking a one-sided view of Irish 
life in an Irish car, asked the carman in chaff whether 
his horse was a blood-horse. ‘‘ Yes’’ was the reply, 
‘fall the Dublin horses are blood-horses”, and, giving 
the animal a flick with his whip gratia emphasis, he 
added, ‘‘and this is the bloodiest of the lot”. The 
carman was not using bad language. In the Lincoln- 
shire dialect the word ‘‘ bloody” means ‘‘of good 
blood”; for instance, ‘‘he comes of a bloody stock, 
that’s why he’s good to poor folks”. So in York- 
shire they say, ‘‘She cooms of a bloody sort”. 
This would be considered a great compliment. For 
these elegant extracts see ‘‘The English Dialect 
Dictionary”. From this use to the colloquial intensive 
use there is but a very short step. With this connexion 
of the word ‘‘ bloody ” with the idea of good birth we 
may compare the Shakespearian use of ‘‘ blood” in 
‘‘King John” where we find the phrase ‘ well-borne 
bloods”, for high-spirited youths of good blood. 

COMESTOR OXONIENSIS. 
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MARY IN BETHLEHEM. 


AMVATIVITY PLAT 





Persons. 
Mary. THE THREE SHEPHERDS. 
JOSEPH. THe THREE KINGS. 


The Stable in Bethlehem. Mary, lying tn the manger, 
wth the Child asleep in her arms, has just awakened. 
Joseph lies on the ground asleep. 


Mary. 


Is it the morning ? I am cold. 
Look out and tell me if the moon 
Has led the stars into their fold ; 
Then shut the door and make it fast. 


[ Joseph rises, goes to the door, and looks out.. 


JOSEPH. 


The night is blue, with stars of gold ; 
The middle watch of night is past: 
See now, it will be morning soon! 
Yet there is time enough for sleep. 


[He shuts the door, and stands near the 
manger. 


Marvy. 


The child is sleeping, I have slept, 
And in my dream I think I wept; 
I will not sleep again and weep. 


JOSEPH. 
Tell me the dream. 


Mary. 


I seemed to see 
A mighty city, as it were 
The city of Jerusalem ; 
And all the folk ran to and fro, 
Shouting, and in the midst of them 
Three woeful figures, and the three 
Bore each a cross he could not bear ; 
And as I looked I seemed to know 
The face of one of them, and then 
Such bitter tears began to flow 
That I awakened, and in fear 
Felt for my child, and he was here, 
And I was comforted again. 


JOSEPH. 


O Mary, have no fear at all ; 

God is our father, and shall keep 
Our feet, whether we wake or sleep. 
Lie down again, and lay your head 
Here, where the careful ox has fed 
That stands in sleep beside his stall. 


[He lies down again and sleeps... 


Mary. 


Behold the handmaid of the Lord! 
It was an angel, and I said ~ 

The words I feared to understand. 
What was it, when upon my bed 
Suddenly the mild glory poured, 
And in the glory was a voice 
Bidding my soul greatly rejoice, 
Because the Lord God was at hand ? 
O child of mine, marvellously 

Born of the shadow of God, can this. 
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Be for no great design of His 
Who sits upon the flaming sun 
And sets His feet upon the sea ? 
If I but knew what He decreed, 
Before this body of mine was made 
To be the mother of His son, 
Then were I satisfied indeed ; 
But now I am afraid and wait, 
And know not why I am afraid. 
[A knock ; Joseph awakes. 


JOSEPH, 


There is a knocking at the gate. 
[He opens the door; the Three Shepherds 
come tn. 


First SHEPHERD. 


Sir, if a newborn child be here 
That in a manger lies, 

We pray you that you let us near 
To see him with our eyes. 


JOSEPH. 


Good shepherds, it is early morn ; 

But come ; his mother wakes; come in ; 
There was no housing in the inn, 

And in a manger he was born, 

And there in swaddling clothes he lies. 


SECOND SHEPHERD. 


O brother shepherds, we have found 
The Saviour as they said ; 
Let us kneel down upon the ground 
And pray about his bed. 
[The Shepherds kneel, 


Mary. 


Shepherds, good shepherds, tell me why 
You come about the break of day, 

And kneel before my child, and pray 

As if the stable where we lie 


Were holy, or the Lord were nigh. 
[The Shepherds rise. 


THIRD SHEPHERD. 


We shepherds watched our flocks by night, 
And lo, an angel made 

A glory of exceeding light, 

And we were sore afraid. 


Then said the angel: Shepherds all, 
Fear not ; I bring from heaven 

Good tidings of great joy, which shall 
Be to all people given. 


For unto you is born this day 

A Saviour, and his name 

Is Christ the Lord ; go ye your way 
With haste to Bethlehem. 


There, wrapped in swaddling clothes, he lies, 
A manger for his sleep. 

There was a singing in the skies, 

And we forgot our sheep. 


Mary. 


O shepherds, kneel if ye will kneel ; 
I know not what these tidings be, 
But my heart kneels, even as ye. 
Then go your way, and may the peace 
Of God be on us all. 
[The Shepherds one after another bow 
before the Child, and go out. 
I feel 
The wonder growing in my side. 
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Mary, what tidings then are these, 
That have but come to shepherd folk, 
Poor men that know not anything ? 
Think you it was God’s angel spoke? 
Shall these find God out, if He hide 
His will from Herod who is King ? 


Mary. 


That which God wills He wills ; if He 
Have need of such a messenger, 
Then would He send to us a King. 
[A knock. The Three Kings come tm 


GASPAR. 


I am a King, and bring a gift of myrrh. 
[He kneels, 


MELCHIOR. 


I am a King, and bring a gift of gold. 
[He kneels. 


BALTHASAR. 


I am a King, and I bring frankincense. 
[He kneels. 


JOSEPH. 
My lords, we are but humble men. 
[The Three Kings rise. 
Mary. 


O Kings, acquaint your handmaiden, 
Have ye met shepherds going hence, 
Shepherds returning to their fold ? 


GASPAR. 


The stars talk with us and we talk with them: 
We followed the bright angel of a star. 


Mary. 


What is this star, and did it lead 
To this poor manger-bed indeed ? 


MELCHIOR. 
The star was with us in the East afar, 
It called us out of heaven to Bethlehem ; 
The star went with us, and it led us on, 
And now it stands in heaven sentinel, 
And we have come to worship at a throne. 


Mary. 


What is this throne? Where is the King ? 
Kings of the East, I charge ye, tell! 


BALTHASAR. 


The King of all the earth is here ; he lies 

Within a manger ; we have come to bring 

The homage of the world unto the King 

Whose kingdom God has written in the skies. 
[They bend over the Child tn turn. 


GASPAR. 
Child, and my lord, I give you myrrh, to prove 
The earth a bed of odours for your love. 
MELCHIOR. 
Child, and my King, I give you gold, to make 
The world a heavenly loser for your sake. 


BALTHASAR. 


O Son of God, I breathe from every sense 


The sacrificial smoke of frankincense. 
[The Three Kings go oué 
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JOSEPH. 
Mary, the child shall be a king. 
[He goes aside. 
Mary. 


Blessed among all women, yea, 

I have been chosen for this thing. 
Now I have waited long enough, 

I do not hope ner am afraid, 

I do not look upon the way, 

I have been chosen by God’s love. 
Now is this body, that was made 
Of sinful and of mortal clay, 

In the warm love of God arrayed, 
And I am His and He is mine; 
And now I know that I have known 
God, all of God, and God alone, 
And that the Son of God must be 
As God is, human yet divine, 

God in the Godhead, man in me. 
O, when I hold my little child 
Against my heart, and stoop to see 
If he has waked from sleep and smiled, 
I carry an immortal load ; 

My child, no less my child to me 
Because I know my child is God. 


ARTHUR SYMONS. 





REVIEWS. 


A SECRET INTELLIGENCER OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


‘Mallet du Pan and the French Revolution.” 
Bernard Mallet. London: 
TOO2, — £25, "Grd: 

HIS is a contribution towards the final and abso- 
lutely veracious history of the French Revolution— 

a big book by Mr. Bernard Mallet about an ancestor of 

his called Jacques Mallet, or Mallet Vallier, generally 

known as Mallet du Pan. We cannot honestly call it 

a good book. It is far too much of a family matter. 

The author dedicates it to his sons and quotes 

Gibbon to this effect :—‘‘For my own part, could I 

draw my pedigree from a general, a statesman, or 

a celebrated author, I should study their lives with 

the diligence of filial love. In the investigation of past 

events our curiosity is stimulated by the immediate or 
indirect reference to ourselves.” This is well enough 
and shows a very proper spirit. ‘But Gibbon said 
nothing of writing about his progenitors; and we 
fancy he would have been the last to make a book 
with the main purpose of eulogising them. Mr. 

Mallet not only eulogises his ancestor, not only praises 

his wisdom, generosity, integrity, on every other 

page, not only endorses a testimonial as to Maliet du 

Pan’s character from—will the reader believe it ?— 

Mallet du Pan’s own daughter, but actually goes to the 

length of eulogising Mallet du Pan’s son and other 

members of the family. Now the family may have 
been and may still be an estimable one. But the public 
cannot want adulation of Mallet du Pan’s relatives, nor 
even of himself. The thing needed is a plain account 
of what he did in the world; and the incessant favour- 
able interpretations of his actions are simply irritating 
interruptions. The author doth protest too much. 
There is plenty of evidence to show that Mallet du Pan 
was an honest man who did his life-work honestly 
according to his lights ; and the everlasting talk about 
his “‘ highmindedness”’, as though he were the only one 
in a period of frightful corruption who had clean hands, 
is annoying and engenders suspicion. All this comment 
is the less necessary as the story is largely made up of 
extracts from the autobiography of Mallet du Pan’s son 

—which is naturally enough not unfavourable to Mallet 

du Pan. 

_ Mallet du Pan played two rédles in life, that of 

journalist and that of secret intelligencer to King Louis 

and several of the big European Powers, England } 


By 
Longmans & Co. 
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amongst them. At times he played the one, at times 
the other ; and sometimes he doubled the parts. He 
was born in Switzerland in 1749, and came of a stock, 
originally French, which had long become Swiss. He 
took part in various political and class disputes that 
have now no interest, and, leaving his aristocratic 
family connexions, turned democrat. His first pamphlet, 
‘“Compte rendu de la défense des citoyens bourgeois 
de Genéve”’, was’ burnt before the Town Hall as a 
‘seditious libel, an assault on the State, the councils, 
the citizens and the burgesses”. He was then twenty- 
two or twenty-three years of age; but such an im- 
pression was made on Voltaire by this pamphlet that 
the old philosopher with a world-reputation ‘‘ sought 
the acquaintance” of the young beginner at the trade. 
Later he met Linguet, one of the most brilliant pam- 
phleteers and journalists who have everlived ; andthe pair 
started the publication known as the ‘Annales politiques, 
civiles et littéraires du XVIII° siécle”, Linguet 
editing the Brussels and Mallet du Pan the Swiss 
edition, With what Mallet wrote and did at this 
period we have no particular concern; the circum- 
stances and conditions of life that drew forth his 
articles have long since passed into the limbo of for- 
gotten things. But we may note that it was then he 
acquired the journalist’s rapid ease in using the pen, 
and also—what was to be his making or undoing after- 
wards—the trick of gathering information from every 
part of the Continent. Being a Protestant and a Swiss, 
he liked neither Voltaire nor the Encyclopedists ; and 
thus at the beginning of his career—if career it can be 
called—he set himself against the omnipotent forces 
that in less than twenty years were to turn Europe 
upside down. What he was then he remained to the 
end; it was his fate, his misfortune or his glory, 
always to be in a minority, always on the losing 
side. Often indeed he formed a minority of one; 
and it is perfectly fair to conjecture that through- 
out his life the main part of his writings were 
bought rather for the facts they contained than for 
the opinions he expressed. By 1783 he had got to 
Paris and become editor of the '‘ Mercure de France”. 
It seems to have been an interesting paper. Here too 
again he was against everyone. He stirred the wrath 
of the aristocracy by his vigorous condemnation of the 
over-taxation of the toiling poor; he was no longer a 
thoroughgoing democrat, for he thought the English 
limited monarchy as good a form of government as was 
then attainable ; and he looked upon the Encyclopzdists 
with contempt as mere theorists, pedants, doctrinaires, 
forgetting, or never seeing, the terrible things that might 
happen should their theories be translated into actions 
by the bourgeoisie. Mr. Bernard Mallet writes that 
‘‘the horrors of the Revolution led him in 1793 to repeat 
the maxim which, as he then said, had for fifteen years 
guided his thoughts :— 


For forms of government let fools contest 
Whate’er is best administered is best ”. 


This, even if true, is not very definite. The truth is 
that Mallet du Pan, constantly described in the book as 
a man born for action, was the greatest dreamer of all 
the dreamers in an age of dreaming. What he 
preached when the Revolution arrived was a give-and- 
take policy. The king and aristocracy must abandon 
their old pretensions ; and he wanted to be rid of all 
demagogues and demagogism. Neither side was 
willing to give; each wanted to take all it could and 
to keep all it had taken—with results that we know. 
Still, his journal prospered. It was at any rate 
financially successful. Camille Desmoulins railed 
against it and called Mallet by rude names; but 
throughout the country the ‘‘ Mercure de France” was 
read. Mr. Bernard Mallet tells us why :— 

‘‘ As time went on and he found he had expected too 
much of the public, he refrained less and less from 
the energetic expression of his own opinions; but in 
the early days his comments were both sparse and 
brief, and he trusted mainly to the eloquence of the 
facts, documents and proofs with which he filled his 
pages. A great feature of the ‘Mercure’, not found 
elsewhere, is the attention paid to events and opinions 
in the provinces where it was very widely circulated. 
From 1789, says M. Taine who quoted freely from 
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them, some hundreds of letters written on the spot, 
signed, dated, verified, gave Mallet regular information 
on the disturbances in the provinces. In 1791 and 
1792 there were forwarded to him résumés and extracts, 
reports of the local administrations, manuscript 
accounts of the various jacqueries, details and figures 
and authentic documents now to be found in the 
national archives. But his analysis of the debates of 
the Two Assemblies upon which the attention of Europe 
was concentrated for the next three years was the 
work which gave its celebrity to the ‘ Mercure’, and 
was the real foundation of its author's reputation.” 

Here, then, we have the secret, and the support of 
the conjecture we have ventured. Yet, if Mallet dreamed 
dreams and if his dreamings had no practical results at 
the time or later, he saw events as they actually hap- 
pened and dived through the phenomena to their 
causes. He knew that the profligacy—for that is all 
it can be called—of Marie Antoinette in an epoch of un- 
paralleled famine had enraged the populace against the 
monarchy ; he said of ‘‘ the quarrel of the Parliaments, 
the Assemby of the Notables, the deficit, the ministry of 
Necker, the assaults of philosophy: ‘None of these 
things would have happened under a monarchy which 
was not rotten at the core’ ”’—a saying which is on the 
whole true. That he misjudged Mirabeau, Danton 
and Napoleon was natural, perhaps inevitable ; but he 
saw that the flight of the nobles and the threats of alien 
Powers would hasten the very catastrophe that the 
court wished to avert. 

By 1792 Mallet, distrusted by nearly everyone, went 
as the King’s emissary to Frankfort ; and most of the 
remainder of his life was spent as a gatherer of secret 
intelligence. He had his informants in every part of 
Europe; his long fingers gathered in everything to be 
known; and the Governments paid him—not too hand- 
somely, it must be admitted—for his minutely detailed 
and laborious reports. It was not exactly highly 
honourable work: to our modern eyes at least it seems 
not very remote from the work of a spy; but it must 
be remembered that he was working for a ‘‘cause””— 
the tranquil settlement of France under some workable 
constitution ; and the only. difference between him and 
a hundred other plotters and schemers was that he took 
money for his labours and they expected to get money 
and estates when ‘‘the king enjoyed his own again”. 
No one ever took his advice; he was the king’s most 
sincere counsellor and the king would not listen to 
him ; his information alone was wanted. No wonder 
that he retired to England, and, after a brief spell of 
journalism, died, disgusted and weary, in 1800, at the 
age of fifty-nine. 

No lengthy summing up of Mallet du Pan is needed. 
He wrote a good, clean French, and could cut and 
thrust in debate with all but the strongest of his many 
opponents. At times he could be brilliant. But he was 
not a man of great ideas, of overwhelming emotions ; 
neither was he a man of action, or, properly speaking, 
the man to direct the actions of others—above all, in 
such a time. He was essentially a sane, healthy, 
normal man; and his time being a time of upheavals 
and abnormal men he himself became, paradoxically, 
abnormal. He has been forgotten; and it seems 
unlikely that all the efforts of all the scholars will 
persuade the world to read him as Voltaire and 
Rousseau are still read. His aim was to write con- 
temporary history for the future historian ; and it may 
be that the historians will make use of him. But his 
principal claim to notice must always be that he was an 
adroit and indefatigable gatherer of information. It is 
useless to claim more for him; and Mr. Bernard Mallet 
would have done better had he claimed less. 


BORDER ROMANCE. 


** Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.” Edited by 
T. F. Henderson... London: Blackwood. 1902. 
42s. net. 


HE Border Minstrelsy has celebrated its centenary 
and the new birth of a splendid era of romance 

with an edition, worthy of the occasion and of the 
author. ‘‘’Tis seventy years since”? Lockhart gave us 
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the Jast, and since then there has been much acute 
criticism of ballad minstrelsy. But Dry-as-dusts seem 
out of their place when treading in the footsteps of 
Scott; the Border of the old riding days was a country 
by itself, and we are impressed most by the picturesque 
aspects of the subject. The very names are words of 
wizardcraft, like those with which Scott’s namesake 
cleft Eildon Hills in three and bridled the Tweed 
with a bridge of stone. Tweed and Teviot, Ettrick 
and Yarrow, the Reidswire Feil and the Carter Fell, 
—what memories they evoke! The Borderers live 
again in those songs and ballads which Scott began to 
gather with loving zeal when he made his forays into 
Liddesdale with Shortreed. Fragmentary they may be; 
supplemented, restored and sometimes even rewritten 
by the pioneer who, as Mr. Henderson remarks, 
prepared the way for his successors. But though 
history may be distorted and incidents fantasti- 
cally exaggerated, the essential truth of the details 
carries irresistible conviction. As we should ex- 
pect, it is the rugged poetry of a wild race who 
shifted for their living and had neither time nor 
taste to cultivate the graces. In spirit, form and 
especially in colour, it is primitive and intensely local. 
Raiding and fighting are the eternal themes which 
roused the wandering harper’s audience to criticism. 
Though there are fine touches of woman’s self-sacrifice 
in ‘*Tamlane”, there is little of the love-making which 
inspired the lays of the troubadors in the orange groves 
of sensuous Provence. The castle and the bartizaned 
peel tower were built for business, and there were no 
balconies to tempt sighing lovers to serenades. But 
there is deep pathos in the lament of the maiden who 
has lost her lover as of the widow who was mourning 
her “man”; and it would be hard to match in tender- 
ness ‘* The Dowie Dens of Yarrow”, or ‘‘ Fair Helen of 
Kirkconnell ”. 

Then there is the fire of action with the seeming drop 
to bathos in Jamie Telfer’s lament for his driven kye. 
But the love of his own and the lust for his neighbout’s 
kye were the borderer’s incentive to deeds of high 
daring. Taken redhanded when raiding in Cumberland 
and tettered in irons in Carlisle dungeons, we have 
such daredevil rescues as that of ‘‘ Kinmont Willie”, 
which by the way Scott is believed to have almost 
rewritten in his clannish flow of admiration. Yet it is 
obvious in every stanza that he was only remodelling 
traditional material. The borderer had little religion, but 
much superstition. He embodied spirits that were potent 
for evil or good in the wail of the winds and the plash 
of the flooded water. When riding ‘‘the wan water”, 
up to the saddle girths, as when Buccleuch gave the 
slip to the Captain of Carlisle, it was not only the 
torrent in spate that he feared, but the Kelpie who 
was watching till his horse should stumble. When the 
Brown Man of the Moors rose from the bracken in 
Leyden’s ballad, the Cout of Keeldar was startled but 
not surprised. It was no uncommon occurrence when 
the Knight in ‘‘ Tamlane”’ was carried off by the fairies 
to captivity in Elfland. And there is a strange com- 
bination of the real and ideal in such grim ballads as that 
where Clerk Saunders comes from the kirkyard to the bed 
of his bride. Mr. Lang might say that it is an example 
of the growth of ‘‘ folk fancy”, for it seems a Scottish 
replica of Biirger’s Leonore. But each verse in ‘‘ Clerk 
Saunders” drives home the conviction that the borderer 
had blind belief in the ghastly details. All the ballads 
dwell on the virtues held most in regard, on courage, 
hardihocd, self-reliance and faith to the plighted word. 
The one exception to the last was when Hobbie Noble 
was betrayed, and, notwithstanding the gallant part he 
played in the rescue of Kinmont Willie, we suspect the 
Armstrongs mistrusted him as an English renegade. 
The Border minstrels recognise no vices : the whole duty 
of man was to plunder his neighbour, and as Scott says, 
they had turned morality topsy-turvey and effaced the 
eighth commandment from the decalogue. 

It seems to us that the theory of cosmopolitan growth 
from popular fancy will not hold water. Those ballads 
with their wide range of beauty and merit can never 
have grown spontaneous like Topsy or mushrooms. 
Here and there, in work defaced by time and dilapi- 
dated by tradition, we see the unmistakable touch of 
some mighty minstrel of genius. It is strange indeed 
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that so much of the picturesque and: beautiful remains, 
considering that the ballads have been handed down 
from mouth to mouth, by old women who crooned them 
with failing memory, or by harpers who had got them 
professionally by rote and must often when singing 
have been ‘‘concerned in liquor”. It is in discussing 
criticisms and the various versions of the presumptive 
original that Mr. Henderson is most interesting. His 
pretatory note is only too short. But in the notes 
which supplement Scott’s introductions, he shows his 
industrious research and rare critical acumen, espe- 
cially in his comments on ‘‘ Tamlane”’ and ‘‘ The Dowie 
Dens”. He collates various versions and compares 
authorities. We cannot say we are always so grateful 
as perhaps we ought to be. His conclusions must 
necessarily be assumption rather than assurance, but he 
has seriously shaken our faith in much that was hallowed 
in memory by fond associations. It is notorious that 
Scott had taken great liberties—indeed, he confessed as 
much: he had been cleverly imposed upon by Surtees, 
and had lent toocredulous an ear to the promptingss of the 
Ettrick Shepherd. But Mr. Henderson unfortunately 
shows excellent cause for condemning whole stanzas 
and couplets as spurious and modern. The severest 
shock was when we gave up our belief in the two 
grandest lines of ‘‘the grand old ballad of Sir Patrick 
Spens”. It seems it is to Scott and not to the forgotten 
bard that we are indebted for, 


‘* The lift grew dark, and the wind blew loud, 
And gurly grew the sea”. 


After all what does it matter? We knew to start 
with that we had none of the ballads in their primitive 
purity, and should we have had greater pleasure in 
them, had they not passed through the hands of the 
master of the lyre, the magician of the Borders? But 
Mr. Henderson does Scott ample justice. Scott never 
professed to stand upon extreme purity: his desire 
Was to invite attention to a field which had profoundly 
interested himself. How well he succeeded is shown 
by the appearance of this edition a century after he 
had broken almost virgin soil. None the less does 
Mr. Henderson’s able editing give a novel charm 
to the familiar old strains. Scott took for granted 
the antiquity of ‘‘Auld Maitland”, and Professor 
Veitch in his ‘‘ History and Poetry of the Border” 
assumes it as a matter of course. It was disputed 
many years ago by Aytoun and by Maidment, a 
briefless advocate, with a rare flair for the antique, 
and now those authorities are backed up by 
Child. But whether ancient or modern, it gave 
Scott the text for an essay on chivalry, which only 
yields in length and interest to his disquisition on 
the fairies and the world of the Unseen prefixed to 
*‘Tamlane”. In ‘‘ Otterbourne ”, the Scottish version 
of the English ‘‘Chevy Chase”, Mr. Henderson is 
critically at his best. In ‘Jamie Telfer” he has de- 
tected Scott tripping in chronology and the identifi- 
cation of persons, though the personages concerned are 
Wat of Harden and the Chief of Branksome who 
fell in the streets of High Dunedin. Lockhart remarked 
in the ‘‘ Life” that the germs of all the Waverley Novels 
are to be found ia the ‘‘ Minstrelsy”, and from the Raid of 
the Reidswire the English leaders with their characters 
are transferred bodily to ‘‘The Monastery”. To 
“‘Kinmont Willie” Scott gives a specially elaborate 
introduction, He avers that it had been ‘much 
mangled” and that he had dealt freely in emenda- 
tions. ‘‘The Fray of Suport ”, with its rugged style 
—there can be no mistake about its antiquity—has 
always commended itself to us. Scott pronounces it 
“‘the most uncouth of all”. It is interesting besides, 
because it evidently gave Surtees the cue, when he 
imposed on Scott his admirable forgery of ‘‘ The Death 
of Featherstonhaugh”. As to ‘The Dowie Dens of 
fy arrow”, Scott tells us that it was collected from a 
variety of copies, and it is easy to trace the hand of the 
alchemist. 

_. We could ramble on indefinitely, if we had space. As 
itis, we close the book with a feeling which we sup- 
pose should be of satisfaction, but is rather of mis- 


giving, that as the poems and the Waverley Novels 
Re all Britain a-travelling, this superb edition of 
e 


‘* Minstrelsy ” will give a fresh impulse to tour- 

















ing on the Borders. From Hermitage, the hold 
of the wizard Lord Soulis, from Mangertoun, the 
lonely keep of the Armstrong reivers on the Liddel, 
to the island fortalice of Lochwood—prototype of 
Avenel—whose builder, as the King said, must have 
been a thief in his heart—from Berwick and Tweed- 
mouth to Crooks of Dee and the Solway, each scene 
has been commemorated in the ballad poetry. 


ALMOST ASPOETS. 


‘‘Bethlehem.” By Laurence 
Macmillan. 1902. 3s. 
‘* The Sailing of the Long-ships.” 


Housman. London: 


By Henry Newbolt 


London: Murray. 1902. 2s. 6d. 
“*Poems.” By Sir Edward Reed. London: Grant 
Richards. 1902. 55. net. 


‘“The Lost Parson and other Poems.” By J. A. Bridges. 
London: Elkin Mathews. 1902. 35. 6d. 


M.® HOUSMAN’S play can scarcely be judged by 
l itself. It was made for music and scenery and 
in company with them must be judged. Yet it has 
some faults that not even Moorat’s music and the scenic 
pictures could cover. The reverence is real enough; 
but, after the canon of the Ruskin paradox, all true 
art is contemporary. Such conscious and continuous | 
imitation of the antique is too great a burden for a 
worker in poetry of any sort to attain. The bucolic 
dialect of the shepherds—taken from the southern 
counties (passim)—affects one a little, as do the 
Magdalenes whom some modern French painters like 
to deck in the finery of present Paris. Again, the 
naif rhyming of Bible phrases and passages may please 
us in old carols, just because they are old and because 
they reflect an old attitude of mind; but at this date, 
unless treated with the simplicity that is of every age, 
become affectations, uncomely conceits, unreal tributes. 
Also it is the punishment of imitators that they must 
sometimes forget themselves. 


‘* The blood pricks in my thumbs ; 
Tis like a ghost he comes” ! 


is not in the dialect of the southern counties, though 
Shakespeare said something like it. Perhaps it is not 
wholly a bad compliment to say of the play, since it is 
largely a subscript legend to a succession of tableaux, 
that the best part of it are the rubrics, the stage 
directions. It is rather a long carol of the Nativity 
than a play; and can bear no comparison, though this 
has been thrust upon it, with ‘‘ Everyman ”, in which 
was the true stuff of drama. After the Nativity play 
are given some Christmas songs and ‘' The Pageant of 
our Lady”. The sense of reverence in them and the 
absence of poetry together preclude criticism. 

Many authors, on the principle that the evil that 
men do lives after them, are pursued by the fame 
of what they hold to be their inferior work. Mr. 
Newbolt has so suffered. When he wrote a fine ode of 
Khartoum in a stately measure—‘ mixed with the mur- 
mur of the moving Nile”’—the critics and the public 
asked petulantly : why does he not give us something 
like ‘‘ Drake’s Drum”? We should be inclined to put 
‘‘Drake’s Drum ” relatively high in Mr. Newbolt’s own 
work and absolutely high in the music borrowed by man 
from the sea. Sea Songs too are as full of the salt of 
poetry as a poet could wish. But a man cannot always 
be piling up stones and shouting @dAassa, HddAassa from 
the top; and even ‘‘Drake’s Drum”’, when beaten in 
excess, might fail to please. The title of the new 
volume suggests that Mr. Newbolt has given way a 
little to the critics; but though very pretty it is amy- 
thing but accurate. The titular poem seemed to us 
the least good of the poems, in many of which the 
inspiration comes rather from war than the sea. So far 
as we have read the war poems of the last few years, 
Mr. Newbolt seems to us the one writer who has 
quite successfully put into verse its heroism and pathos 
without losing any of the stuff of manliness. Tears are 
not pathetic, things are ; and it is in the presentation of 
the things themselves so that we feel the heart of them 
that the poet is justified. The common criticism that 
such and such a one is cold comes from the senti- 
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mentalist who is more affected by tears on the cheeks 
than the lacrime rerum. So one or two of these poems 
should live by virtue of the reality in them: they were 
worth giving. Nevertheless the publishing of these little, 
very little books has a danger for reputation. They sug- 
gest the ephemeral. We prefer to read a man with the 
momentum of his progress to help us. One sees faults 
in extracts, as it were, which might be merits in a com- 
plete work. In some of these pieces: the Indian tale, 
the commemoration ode—fine as it is—the Gordon ode, 
Mr. Newbolt seemed to us to have lost a little ground 
by too much intellectuality, as if his philosophy of 
poetry and his inspiration did not always run together. 
It is a rare fault for intellect to dominate sentiment— 
the danger now and again caught Matthew Arnoid— 
and it would be a real loss to English poetry if the 
editor in Mr. Newbolt interfered at all with the poet. 
There is something of the schoolmaster in every man, 
some woman said. So too there is something of the 
dogmatist—witness Milton, Wordsworth, Coleridge— 
in most poets, and to that extent there is interference 
with their genius. 

One goes to the poetry of Sir Edward Reed not quite 
unbiased. Did not Tennyson bear witness to his 
“gallant spirit” ; and Tennyson was essentially a sane 
critic as well as a great poet. Gallant is perhaps the 
word. Sir Edward Reed is bluff, direct. He would 
avoid the labor lime by which Tennyson converted 
more than one bad poem, for example ‘‘ The Miller’s 
Daughter”, into enduring literature. His strength is 
that he has the zest of the Saxon word and loves the 
pith of things. 


“* Fresh are the blown sea waves when toppling o’er 
They smite the ringing shingle of the shore” 


is of the sea, salt. We liked too for the same Saxon 
force ‘**The Firm Word”, a note as it were on 
Tennyson’s ‘‘It is better to fight for the good than to 
rail at the ill”. 
‘“The firm word, 

The level tone, the front of fate 

Would keep in sheath the half-drawn sword 

And turn the foeman from the gate.” 


We have seen the sentiment a hundred times in lead- 
ing articles. But it is no small feat to mint again into 
worth so worn a piece ; and that without apparatus of 
metaphor or illustration. 

Nor is it easy to approach Mr. Bridges without 
expectations of something better than the usual twitter- 
ing. You expect poetry from a Bridges as cricket 
from a Studd. The titles of the poems help to increase 
' the expectation; ‘‘The old labourer to his smock”, 
‘<*The ploughboy’s whistle”, ‘‘ The. old spaniel”, 
**All on one side like a Bridgnorth election”, 
‘‘Sweetbriar”’. And indeed it is a book for those to 
read in town whose sight of the country must be 
vicarious. Some of Mr. Robert Bridges’ lyrics could 
bring up Berkshire even to Grub Street. These 
country poems of Mr. John Bridges, though very 
different from those of his brother, in one sense less 
poetic, are made distinguished by affection; and the 
language of real affection, the Elizabethans notwith- 
standing, is always simple; or perhaps it is truer to 
say, always adapted to its subject. The poems carry 
their appeal on their face. Their art is the ‘‘ars 
amoris’’, their inspiration the love of the things. One 
could chatter pleasantly with ‘‘the old labourer” and 
with the old spaniel loiter. Does he not take us, as the 
word suggests, to ‘‘la terre” ? 


SOCIETY IN THE FOURTH CENTURY. 


‘Life and Letters in the Fourth Century.” By T. 
R. Glover. Cambridge : at the University Press. 
10s. net. 


W/E have nothing but praise for the charming 

volume which lies before us. It is the result of 
five Canadian winters, spent by a Cambridge tutor in 
a Western university as professor. It forms a remark- 
able pendent or continuation to Dill’s similar work on 
Roman society, at the close of the Western Empire ; 
and this coincidence, entirely free from deliberate 











design, betrays how much scholars and students, as 
well as pure historians and ecclesiastics, are pre- 
occupied with that fascinating period ; and how even 
the classical Latinist can travel outside the Augustan 
and Silver age, in the pursuit of humanism and in the 
sympathetic criticism of style. The work takes the 
form of fifteen more or less independent but comple- 
mentary essays; on such authors and actors as 
Ammian, Julian, Symmachus, Macrobius, Claudian 
among the reactionary paganising set, ending in the 
bitter hopelessness of Palladas, of anthology fame ; 
each showing the failure of the old religion to hold the 
minds of the learned or the devotion of the vulgar. 
And, on the Christian side, we find Augustine, Pru- 
dentius, Sulpicius Severus, and Synesius, who form a 
link by displaying a significant moment of transition 
from the old to the new faith. All this very various 
appreciation is done with singular clearness and 
judgment; with good humour and careful analysis ; 
with wide learning and illuminating analogies ; with a 
command of language and style which in such works is 
as a rule not conspicuous. As he continues and 
completes Dill’s survey of Western and Imperial Rome’s 
last century, so he has a partner in his criticism of 
Synesius, to whom a portly volume has but recently 
been dedicated. If comparisons however are per- 
missible, one might perhaps say that of the three very 
similar works, this present has the air of distinction 
in style and discrimination in method, which must 
place it on a somewhat higher level. It is another 
noteworthy fact that all three are written from the 
temperate ‘‘clerical”’ standpoint. While just to 
heathen writers and admirers of the majesty unity and 
law of Rome, they all alike reserve their commendation 
for the new spirit and the great change. Thus Julian’s 
latest female biographer has not found a follower ; and 
the verdict of Comte’s hagiography upon such reaction- 
aries as Diocletian and Julian is approved. 

Mr. Glover’s writing is full of good things, happy 
and unaffected and natural epigrams or summaries, 
which show the author not only as a student of pro- 
found erudition, but as a literary man of wit humour 
and acuteness. Many of these contain not only clever 
and convincing epitomes of men or characters or ten- 
dencies but in brief the verdict of mature thought upon 
an entire epoch; so that from them we can gather his 
general views upon the subject. We may at times be 
struck at the novelty even the audacious originality of 
some of his criticisms. He notices the undercurrent 
of melancholy in all the heathen writers beginning 
even with the ‘‘essential hopelessness and sadness of 
Virgil” and recognises the spring of cheerfulness 
and tempered gaiety in Christian society alone. To 
him, anchoritism and ascetic practice is a fatal legacy 
of Hellenism, as gradually working its insidious way 
into the fold. ‘It has taken some three centuries 
to capture the Church”. ‘‘ Every Eastern worship 
known to the Roman world, except Judaism and 
Christianity, laid stress on asceticism.” Vigorous 
and active well-doing, interest in the new concern of 
world-government, is to him its more characteristic 
feature ; for ‘‘the great note distinguishing Christian 
from pagan literature is its fundamental gladness”’. 
To most modern critics, it is clearly from the 
Christians that the fresh impulse to endeavour came ; 
and it is idle to remain longer in Goethe’s error about 
‘Greek blitheness” or suppose that the ‘‘ decay of 
the civic ideal” was due to Christian influence. The 
weapon of opposition most skilfully wielded by the 
reactionaries at this epoch was silence. It was 
a point of honour and of style to refrain from 
mentioning the hated name of the humble and yet 
triumphant sect. ‘‘ Macrobius knows something of 
Christianity, but his culture forbids him to mention 
it”. To ‘‘ignore the Christians” was the first 
canon of literary style, (we will not call it, classical}, 
although in the utter impoverishment of inspiriting 
substance or novel treatment, men were content to 
follow (but with what an interval!) in the footprints 
of the old masters of language. Again and again 
Mr Glover notes this curious point, which sometimes 
make us wonder whether we are not mistaken in 
putting Ammian, Macrobius, Claudian in the same 
centuries with Athanasius, Ausonius, and Augustine. 
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He finally summarises this bewilderment tersely and 
correctly: ‘‘Christianity was victorious and his re- 
venge was silence”. As he does not shrink from 
reversing the once current belief that Christianity is 
responsible for the gloom of the Middie Ages, so he is 
equally both original and independent in dealing with 
individuals. Some will read with astonishment : ‘‘ Con- 
stantine displays, though with fluctuations, a gradual 
development of high character from his accession to 
empire onwards through life; Julian on the other 
hand degenerated”. Similarly he does justice to 
Constantius II., a prince who in his shyness _re- 
serve conscientiousness as well as in family troubles 
reminds us of Tiberius. Julian may ‘‘try to make 
political capital” out of Gallus’ condemnation untried ; 
but he ‘‘ richly deserved his fate”. 

He is impartial and convincing in his judgments on 
religious tendencies. Manicheism (of which by the 
way Professor Huxley is the latest apostle) disputed 
the field with Catholic Christianity ; and the triangular 
duel was completed by Neoplatonism, which confronted 
the Church, side by side with Manichzan Gnosticism, 
yet its very antipodes. In Julian and in Quintus of 
Smyrna, and later in Palladas (and we might add 
Maximian the Roman elegist), we have a melancholy 
and ‘‘retrospective Hellenism”. In Symmachus we 
have an ‘‘ apologist for dying Paganism”. Augustine, 
compared with the Neoplatonist Emperor or Bishop, 
Julian or Synesius, is a robust and tireless seeker after 
truth; for here again it may surprise many to read 
of Synesius’ ‘‘ unspeculative” habit of mind. Per- 
haps this quality was due to vagueness of early 
training ; for we read with amusement that he shared 
with R. L. Stevenson’s favourite missionary the ‘ ines- 
timable advantage of growing up a layman”. Asa 
minor point, we are glad to see at last the right sense 
of ‘‘theurgy” which is best explained by Synesius’ 
quaint maxim that it is ‘‘bad manners to hustle the 
divine by magic”. For this verdict is perfectly fair. 
‘*Philosophy still lived but it was not satisfac- 
tory: magic followed it like a shadow”; and again 
‘‘Religious excitement . . . tended to supersede the 
moral standard”; and this, whether among the 
votaries of heathen magic or the female pilgrims in 
the Church Itinerant. For the colder philosophic in- 
differentism, which sees through the conventional dis- 
tinctions of gods rites and worship to a Unity ultimately 
unknowable, Mr. Glover has a pleasant phrase: To 
Macrobius ‘‘the equations of heaven are interest- 
ing”. In that most difficult, though commonest of 
literary essays, a generalisation on the state of the 
Empire, our author on the whole has clear insight 
and full knowledge. We note the waning interest in 
Rome (‘‘a provincial capital with a past’). Her 
society as portrayed in the “Saturnalia”, seems as 
genuinely unconscious of Rome and her mission, 
as it pretends to be of Christianity. Claudian and 
Prudentius, the pagan and the Christian, tower over 
their fellows in lofty conceptions and breadth of view ; 
just because in them the Roman instinct is strong. 
It is this which ‘‘quickens the poetry of Claudian”’, 
as the victory of the Church inspires his Christian 
contemporary. And the Church was the residuary 
legatee of the inheritance and the mission of Rome. 
As to the decadence and want of spirit in this age of 
the Empire it is exceedingly difficult, perhaps unjust, to 
assign causes. Imperial centralisation may be held 
accountable for much; for Ausonius ‘‘ The Roman 
people, the Campus Martius, the knights, the rostrum, 
the booths, the senate, the senate-house,—all were 
summed up in Gratian’’, a blameless but  politi- 
cally ineffective young huntsman who did much to 
loosen the network of imperial control. And a bureau- 
cratic state needs a personal stimulus at the centre, if 
it is to retain vitality at all. Meddlesome interference 
and exhausting tolerance of detail are not really vir- 
tues in a supreme ruler; but if once this method is 
started it is unsafe to abandon it. In the East, Synesius 
believes the decay (of which he was fully aware) to 
arise from Diocletian’s mistaken Orientalising policy, 
which immersed and swaddled the monarchs in cere- 
mony and splendour, and put an end to that ‘first-hand ” 
acquaintance with their empire which was the great 
merit of this long line of hard-working princes. 
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probably the real fact is that such decay and decrepitude 
is inseparable from states which have civilisation, com- 
fort and peace as their aim. 

In literary criticism, our author is just and perspica- 
cious. How true is this; ‘‘ the earlier epigrams of the 
Anthology have the calm equipoise of all Greek Art”. 
‘‘Commodian suggests Evangeline as much as the 
fEneid.” ‘*Claudian leans more to painting than 
to music.” But we cannot reconcile the following =: 
Nonnus is the ‘‘last great poet of the Greeks”, 
yet in the Introduction his poetry is compared to 
the ‘‘playing of a prismatic fountain, the waters of 
which on analysis in a cold light prove to be dirty 
and full of infection”! Nor do we quite agree tiat his 
‘‘dainty and monotonous rhythm is more suited to 
the idyll than the epic”. Again he seems to think 
Longus’ curious novel, ‘‘ Daphnis and Chloe”, to be 
‘“‘natural” in tone; while further on we have the 
truer verdict ‘all this is artificial in the highest degree, 
thoroughly rhetorical in every way, literary rather than 
spontaneous.”. In fact this psychological study of the 
loves of two innocent children, so irritating to the 
Puritan Macaulay, is unconvincing and a failure, like 
other attempts in a highly self-conscious and morbid 
age to get back to Nature’s simplicity, merely by taking 
off all one’s clothes. 

Possibly, Mr. Glover is inclined to underrate Synesius’ 
Neoplatonic treatises; his ‘‘ Baldness” is not frankly a 
‘*humorous” work, nor a piece of fooling, nor a 
‘‘parody of Neoplatonic ideas”?;—but rather, like 
Socratic myths and Appuleius’ novel on the soul’s 
pilgrimage, a serious lesson in a grotesque garb. 
Surely Sulpicius is not the ‘‘ first of French prose- 
writers”! Has our author forgotten that galaxy of 
panegyrists, which arose in France at the revival of the 
Empire under Diocletian to salute in polished and 
rhythmic Latin the dawning of a better age? But we 
can delight in his modern parallels, between Browning 
and Prudentius, S. Martin and Christian Scientists, 
Sulpicius and Mr. Laurence Oliphant, Stevenson and 
Synesius,—and most amusing of all, Lord Beaconsfield, 
author of ‘‘ Lothair ”’, and—-Claudian ! 


NOVELS. 


‘The Disentanglers.” By Andrew Lang. With illus- 
trations by H. J. Ford. London: Longmans. 
1902. 6s. 


There are several fields still open to Mr. Andrew 
Lang. His name, so far as we are aware, has not yet 
been connected with comic opera or farcical comedy—to 
say nothing of that special form of production which 
we were once accustomed to associate with the manage- 
ment of Mr. George Alexander. Mr. Lang, no doubt, 
would acquit himself creditably with a St. James’ 
comedy, and might also prove no mean rival to the 
writers of such pieces as ‘‘ The Girl from Kay’s ” and 
‘“What Happened to Jones”. We should sit down 
complacently to listen to him in a playhouse in the 
same way that we settle down to a book of his at home 
in an easy-chair with the comfortable assurance that, at 
all events, we shall be entertained. Mr. Andrew Lang 
is essentially a ‘‘ comfortable” writer, and the reader 
can always rely upon him to extricate himself neatly 
and without violence from the most ingeniously en- 
tangled plot or argument. Even when some fifteen 
years ago he produced ‘‘a shilling shocker” he was 
not outrageous. He thrilled but he did not terrify. 
Mr. Lang is like the conjuror performing his tricks 
before an audience of ‘‘ grown-ups”. He has the 
most charming way of reassuring his readers it they 
are inclined to become a little anxious about the fate of 
some favourite character or the eventuality of some 
precarious situation. ‘‘ Leave it all to me”, he says in 
effect, ‘‘I know what you want even better than you 
know yourselves’. His new book ‘‘ The Disentangiers ” 
is distinctly reminiscent of Stevenson’s ‘‘ New Arabian 
Nights”. It consists of a number of disconnected 
episodes in which a set of figures, to whom we are in- 
troduced in the opening chapters, is engaged. Two 
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impecunious but -well-connected young men found a 
society with the object of assisting persons anxious to 
extricate themselves, their friends and relations from 
undesirable matrimonial entanglements. The various 
adventures of the intrepid Disentanglers are set forth 
with whimsical humour and reckless disregard of 
probabilities. Perhaps the best story in the book is 
‘“¢The Adventure of the First Clients’ which contains 
the pretty incident of the rescue of two charming 
children from a cruel governess who designs to become 
their stepmother. In this and in other incidents of 
the volume Mr. Lang’s good taste is shown in the 
treatment of situations which in less skilful hands 
might become risky or objectionable. But, apart from 
the stories themselves, a great deal of the interest of 
the book lies in the things said by the way. For Mr. 
Lang’s art is the art of the essayist, and one would 
rather lose the thread of his ingenious plots than miss 
the graceful touches and illuminating suggestions that 
are scattered in his pages. 


‘“‘Compromised: a Modern Masque.” 
Warden and Harold E. Gorst. 
roo2. Gs. 


After putting down this book we find ourselves 
wondering what the authors’ ideas of a ‘‘ masque” 
may be. If we accept the definition which they have 
written over three hundred and twelve pages it consists 
in getting a number of people—mostly objectionable— 
into a country house and putting them into a number 
of situations—mostly unpleasant. Artemis Thornton 
is “compromised” by a young man and he is told that 
he must propose marriage to her ; he does (a few hours 
after their first meeting) and is rejected with scorn. In 
another twenty-four hours they are an engaged couple. 
Such is the story in brief. There are many other 
characters about as real as Artemis and some situa- 
tions that to put it bluntly are nasty—such for example 
is that in which a mother plots to get her daughter 
shut up in a summer house with an ‘‘eligible” that she 
too may force a proposal as the result of being ‘‘com- 
promised.” 


By Gertrude 
London: Greening. 


‘‘The Plague of the Heart.” By F. Prevost. London: 


Ward, lock. 3902. 6s. 


A cleverness with words, even a capacity for making 
the most of a situation, are not altogether safe posses- 
sions for a teller of tales. A tale is not only an in- 
tellectual feat ; and there is some truth in the contention 
that a servant girl is often better equipped than the born 
critic. Mr. ‘‘Prevost” is as far removed as possible 
from the servant girl; and in the few passages where 
he falls to describing the gymnastic fascination of a 
lady’s ankles one suspects him of parody. Otherwise the 
mistakes are all those of intellect. The first of the three 
stories ‘‘ The Siege of Sar” is admirable; the bulk of 
it a precise and stimulating description of a fight over 
the hills in North India. One suspects the war corre- 
spondent. The man and woman’s love story is rightly 
subservient to the problem of the fight, but it is im- 
plicit and, if one may say so, manly ; and description 
and romance twine cleverly and convincingly. The 
quality is refreshing in these times when the majority 
of novelists put in their descriptive bits in a jerk, as 
if they had suddenly remembered that the time had 
come for a bit of nature padding. The second 
story ‘‘Her Reputation” is as oppressive as ‘‘ The 
Siege of Sar” is stimulating. It might stand as a type 
of perverted intellect. An imperious, unreal character 
is developed with relentless skill, but the zeal of the 
intellectual occupation has made the author forget both 
pleasantness and probability. The same sort of intel- 
lectual ardour, not in a character, but, 'n a problem 
marks the last of the three tales ‘{ he Measure 
ofa Man”. Is-it heroic for a man delibl.ately to pre- 
tend for a lifetime the love that is not in him? The 
zest of the telling inspires some keenness for the 
solution ; and when it is reached one is glad to find 
that ‘‘The Plague of the Heart” is not a servant- 
girlish but a humorous (title. The suggestion is that 
sentiment is a'bit of a nuisance. 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Registrum Orielense: an Account of the Members of Oriel 
College, Oxford.” Vol. II.: 1701-1900. Collected and 
arranged by Charles Lancelot Shadwell, D.C.L, late Fellow 
of Oriel College. London: Frowde. 1902. 125. 6d. net, 


Dr. Shadwell is to'be congratulated on the completion of his 
Oriel Register, a work distinguished by minute knowledge and 
most patient care. We could wish that his preface had been 
somewhat longer : as it is, he manages in eight pages to make 
a valuable contribution to the histcry of the College for which 
he has done so much. The body of the book consists of a 
brief chronological list of nearly 4,000 names, with particulars 
of their bearers’ parentage, college and University records, and 
—in some cases—a short note on their subsequent careers. 
While it is obviously necessary in any such record to adopt 
strict rules and to exclude much accessible information, we 
do not quite see why some members of the College should be 
credited with their literary work, while others, including the 
great Bishop Butler and Gilbert White of Selborne, are treated 
as though they had never written. The list does not include 
Fellows of the College elected from outside, and this self- 
denying ordinance compels Dr. Shadwell to omit such diverse 
men as Hartley Coleridge, Keble, Newman, Thomas Arnold, 
Provost Hawkins, Edward Freeman, Bishop Fraser, and 
Matthew Arnold—to take a very few from a list that is long 
and honourable. We believe that asa matter of fact, when the 
Oriel Senior Common-room was the centre of the Oxford 
movement, undergraduate Oriel hunted and rowed very much 
like the rest of the undergraduate world, and perhaps it may be 
argued that the Register as it stands gives the truest idea of 
the life of the college from the point of view of the majority of 
its members. 


‘Round the Horn Before the Mast.” 
London: Murray. 1902. 8s. net. 

Mr. Basil Lubbock belongs to the class of man who in. the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries would have been described 
as an adventurer. He seeks physical hardships and excitements 
for their own sake. His book is a description of a period before 
the mast following on a rough time in the Klondyke. It is the 
more interesting because it is a reminder that the nautical con- 
ditions of Marryat’s day have not altogether disappeared from 
the face of the waters. There was a surfeit of roughing it 
aboard the “ Royalshire” ; there is quite a respectable 
sprinkling of the grand old sea-dog oaths in Mr. Lubbock’s 
book, but the harshest thing the Captain could think of to call 
the mate when something went wrong with the foreyards was 
“You're only a steamboat sailor, that’s what you are, a blasted 
And yet the poor mate had never been on 


By Basil Lubbock. 


a steamer in his life. 


“ A Child’s History of England.” By Charles Dickens. lus 
trated by Patten Wilson. London: Dent. 55. net. 


There is apparently still a demand for this work, merely 


+ because Dickens wrote it, and the form in which it is now pro- 


duced will probably attract new purchasers. We cannot 
commend it as history, and we do not like the new illus- 
trations which accompany it. They seem to us worthy of 
the book. 


“Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Literature.” Edited by 
David Patrick (Edinburgh: Chambers. 10s. 6a. net) is the 
second volume of the new illustrated edition which we noticed 
recently. It is done on popular lines, and will no doubt find 
its place on a good many revolving book-cases.—The second 
volume of “The Climate and Baths of Great Britain” (Mac- 
millan. 12s. 6d. net) deals with the climates of London and the 
central and northern parts of England, together with those of 
Wales and Ireland. Dr. Ewart writes on London. He declares 
that the water supply is the most important question of the day 
and one intimately related to that of sewage. He recalls the 
terrible warnings of Worthing and Maidstone in this connexion. 
Who is responsible for the state of the Wandle at the present 
time? What was a lovely trout stream is becoming an open 
drain. Little did Ruskin know what the Wandle was to come 
to when he flamed with righteous passion over the incipient 
stages of its pollution !—“ Royalty in All Ages” by Mr. 
Thiselton-Dyer (Nimmo. 1902) is an account of the move- 
ments, eccentricities, superstitions and frolics of kings and 
queens of Europe. Mr. Dyer has the good taste to rule living 
kings and queens out of his list. Lady Duff Gordon’s “ Letters 
from Egypt” has been issued by Messrs. Brimley Johnson in 
a revised edition (7s. 6d. net) to which Mr. George Meredith 
supplies a short introduction. ‘Lucie Duff Gordon”, he says, 


“was of the order of women of whom a man of many years 


may say that their like is to be met but once or twice in a life- 
time”. The frontispiece is a portrait of distinction of Lady 
Gordon.—“ The Holy City, Athens and Egypt” by Sir Walter 
Charley (Marshall. ros. 6d.) is chiefly a description of Sir 
William and Lady Charley’s experiences of Jerusalem.— 
“ Dovedale Revisited” (Sampson Low. 25. 6d.) isa little volume 


| of chatty and ingenuous sketches chiefly of angling days by 
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“The Amateur}Angler”. 
itkmakes the angler who reads it get out and overhaul 
this tackles against next season. ‘ The Book of the House” 
(Dent. 1902) by Felix Noél recalls Stockton’s “Rudder 
Grange ”—which by the way for 
seem nearly so funny if read a second time—and tells of 
the early housekeeping experiences of a young married pair 
in la country village. There is the usual married man and 
the usual mother-in-law of tradition here, and the ordinary 
difficulties of pipes and pumps.—“ A History and Description 
with Reminiscences of the Fox Terrier” (Cox. 3s. 6d.) by Raw- 
don B. Lee is the fourth edition enlarged. It treats of the fox 
terrier largely from the dog-show point of view. Mr. Lee 
remarks on the undoubted fact that the extreme popularity of 
the fox terrier which set in twenty years ago is not on the wane. 
—In “Thoreau the Poet Naturalist” (Boston, U.S.A. : Good- 
speed) W. E. Channing dwells on a mass of detail connected 
with the author of ‘‘ Walden”. We are inclined to think the 
book might with advantage have been considerably shortened, 
though it is entertaining in many parts. Mr. Channing pro- 
duces a quantity of Thoreau’s minute notes : he seems to have 
been a great note-writer.—“ A Popular History of the Ancient 
Britons or the Welsh People” (Elliot Stock. ros. 6d. net.) is 
by the Rev. John Evans. We question whether a work of this 
kind is likely to be popular : we wish it were. Mr. Evans has 
been at much pains to extract the truth only from the mass of 
material which he has consulted, in much of which the 
mythical predominates. He gives an account of the earliest 
Welsh literature.—“ D’Horsay or The Follies of the Day.” By 
a Man of Fashion (Downey. Ios. 6d. net). This is the first 
reprint of “ D’Horsay” we fancy that has appeared for some 
time, and those who are entertained by the dandies and the 
bon-mots of the Blessington Salon period will probably be glad 
to have Mr. Grego’s introduction. We are rather shy, however, 
of such expressions as “his eminent colleagues of the quill”.— 
“How to Form a Library.” By H. B. Wheatley. Popular 
Edition (Stock. 1s. 6d. net) is a pleasant chatter about 
bookish matters. One chapter, which we might dispense with, 
is called “One Hundred Books”. Sir John Lubbock and—in 
this matter—his prototype Auguste Comte are treated over 
seriously by Mr. Wheatley. Besides both are out of date. 
Nowadays in place of the mock Rapins, which were once used 
for fillmg up vacancies in the shelves, we can have the bound 
yearly volumes of some of the best and most popular periodi- 
cals of the time. Is not wealth of knowledge and art for a few 
shillings at the service of anyone who places on his shelves 
‘bound volumes of, say, “T.P.’s Weekly”, “Sloper”, “ Country 
Life”, and “The Sunday Reader”? Pure literature, humour, 
high art and theology for the family circle were never so 
accessible as they are to-day. 





FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Les Défauts Horribles. Par “Trim”. 
lachette91902, mi soc: 


“Trim” is famous for his picture-books ; and “Les Défauts 
Horribles” is a capital example of his art. “Trim” is at once 
moral and gay: so here, Simon, “Trim’s” hero, is made 
-amusing as well as cowardly. It is not Simon’s fault that he is 
cowardly ; from infancy upwards he has been told terrible 
stories which have rendered him so timid and nervous that he 
starts at his own shadow and runs away from ducks. In later 
years he runs away from the enemy, is courtmartialled—and 
lo! he suddenly turns into a hare. Moral: do not allow 
nurses and others to terrify children with blood-curdling tales. 
“Trim’s” pictures and verses are delightfully humorous, and 
his ‘‘annual” may justly be described as one of his greatest 
triumphs. 


“Luvres Completes de Paul Bourget. Tome V. Romans: Une 
de Tragique ; La Duchesse Bleue. Paris : Plon. 1902. 
7f. 50C¢. 


“ Magistrale” is the only epithet to apply to the two short 
novels contained in this volume. The word is untranslateable : 
means more than ‘ masterly ” ; has a special significance ; and 
so we must rest content with describing both “Une Idylle 
Tragique” and “La Duchesse Bleue” as “ magistrale”. M. 
Paul Bourget at his finest! And yet “fine” (in the French 
sense) is rarely the right word to apply to M. Bourget’s writ- 
ings. He is more powerful than fine. He is deep, he is pro- 
found—save in the case of “L’Etape”. Fineness, in his novels, 
only appears in the delineation of a particularly feminine and 
emotional character; Madame Carlsberg in “Une Idylle 
Tragique” and Camille Favier (but less so) in “ La Duchesse 
Bleue”. The heroine in “ Mensonges”, “ Cruelle Enigme” 
and “Un Coeur de Femme” does not strike us as a “fine” 
creation ; in each case she is an ordinary woman who goes 
through a tragedy in an ordinary manner, that is, her passion 
and her awakening and her grief are at no time subtle. She 
errs, and she suffers—and her life becomes grey. She remains 


Paris and London: 
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under a shadow. We doubt whether the shadow will ever 
dissolve. Et voila tout. But Madame Carlsberg and Camille 
Favier are essentially subtle women, in their separate ways. 
The ‘first, a grande dame, with a scientific and unsym- 
pathetic husband, becomes the mistress of Pierre Haute- 
feuille, a delicate young man. Nothing crude or common 
about their liaison : it is a veritable romance. Blind is Pierre’s 
belief in the virtue of his mistress, and with reason. We say 
with reason, in spite of the fact that Madame Carlsberg has 
had a liaison with Olivier du Prat. But that liaison was formed 
almost unintelligibly ; one of those strange unaccountable 
French liaisons which M. Bourget loves to analyse. Of course 
Pierre ignores the liaison, which was a brief one. Now, 
almost a holy friendship exists between Olivier and Pierre : 
immediately we know this we also know that the secret will be 
disclosed, thus bringing a dramatic situation. And disclosed 
it is : and Pierre resolves never to see Madame Carlsberg 
again. Thus is a woman sacrificed toa friendship. Nothing 
could be more powerful than M. Bourget’s treatment of the 
situation. The scenes between Pierre and Olivier, and Madame 
Carlsberg and Pierre and Olivier, are grand in their tragedy. 
Madame Carlsberg’s grief is a great, an overwhelming grief. 
And the keynote of tragedy is struck when Pierre returns to his 
mistress one night, and her husband, now suspicious, determines 
to shoot him when he takes his leave. The story to be told 
afterwards is that he mistook Pierre for a burglar. But Olivier, 
hearing that Pierre has returned to his mistress, follows him ; 
and it is Olivier who is shot dead. This time Madame Carls- 
berg and Pierre part forever. ‘Toujours quand elle a voulu 
prendre la plume pour se rapprocher de lui encore une fois, 
guelguechose Yen aempéchée; et guelgucchose a toujours arrété 
Pierre, quand ila voulu lui donner seulement un signe de son 
existence. Un mort est entre ces deux vivants, qui, jamais, 
jamais, ne s’en ira.” 

Such, briefly, is the chief story in “ Une Idylle Tragique” ; 
but the love affair and marriage between Corancey, a worldly 
and artful Méridional, and the Marquise Bonaccorsi, a senti- 
mental Italian, should also be noticed. However, in the 
limited space at our disposal, it is impossible to do more than 
express our admiration for the striking manner in which 
M. Bourget reveals the qualities of those two characters. 
Corancey is especially well conceived. Then, we have 


| “ Dickie” Marsh, the American millionaire, and his daughter, 


Florrie Marsh, who are made skilfully, but at no time extrava- 
gantly, to betray Americanisms. (In passing let us express 
surprise at so travelled and cultivated a writer as M. Bourget 
calling an Englishwoman ‘“Mistress”.) The scenes on 
“Dickie” Marsh’s yacht are both depressing and entertaining, 
and one of the finest scenes in the book is the first, which 
describes “le Tout Europe” at Monte Carlo. Pessimistic, of 
course, the novel is ; and even profoundly so. Two lives have 
been wrecked, must remain wrecked. Corancey and his wife 
in no way illuminate the darkness. Although Florrie Marsh 
marries, her destination is America. Other characters cross 
the Atlantic. And what could be an unhappier fate? 

We are not sure that “La Duchesse Bleue” is not even 
more “magistrale”. Certainly, the tragedy is greater; the 
pessimism bitterer. A wonderful creation is Jacques Molan, 
the vain, selfish, sensuous, and highly successful playwright. 
His latest triumph is ‘ La Duchesse Bleue”, in which Camille 
Favier plays the title-réle. A young charming and virtuous 
actress until she meets Jacques Molan, whom she straightaway 
adores. Consequently, a liaison. And Molan is faithless 
again and again: and Camille suffers and suffers, and pours 
out her sufferings to Vincent de la Croix, Molan’s friend. 
Vincent, however, is refined and chivalrous ; pities, but ends 
by loving, Camille. In order to comfort her he professes to 
ignore Molan’s liaison with a corrupt woman of the world, 
Madame de Bonnivet. Impossible not to esteem and admire 
Camille ; regret that she should care for such an impertinent 
coxcomb as Molan. We know of no author who could more 
vividly reveal Molan’s impudence and egotism and heartless- 
ness, his prodigious vanity ; and of no author who could create 
the situation of Camille saving her lover and his mistress from 
M. de Bonnivet with complete success. Here, M. Bourget’s 
talent becomes veritable genius. It was Madame de Bonnivet’s 
cruel scheme to cause a rupture between Camille and Molan, 
and then cast Molan aside. She succeeds, and Molan, 
fatuous as ever, thinks that he has only to beckon for Camille 
to return to him. But Camille has suffered too bitterly. Her 
spirit is broken, she is depressed and she is demoralised. Why 
go “‘straight”? Why not live like other actresses, and in thus 
living seek forgetfulness. Camille becomes the mistress of 
“le gros Tournade”, a wealthy barbarian. Camille returns 
Molan’s letter unopened. 

Years pass, then Vincent de la Croix meets Molan, who is 
married. And at this point appear all M. Bourget’s inborn 
irony and pessimism. Molan’s vanity has been wounded by 
Madame de Bonnivet’s treatment of him; and he resolves to 
have his revenge. How? By aplay, in which his late mistress 
shall be mercilessly exposed. But who shall play the part? 
No other than Camille! Vincent de la Croix objects that 
Camille will never lend herself to such proceedings; but 
Molan laughs, declares that Camille has changed and become 
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like other actresses. “Elle a pris amant sur amant, depuis 
Tournade: Philippe de Vardes, Machault, Roland de Breve, 
tout le monde, pour finir par le petit duc le Lautrec, qui 
dépense pour elle, deux cent mille francs par an.” © So, 
Camille the charming has completely fallen. The good 
devoted kind-hearted sympathetic Camille of years ago has 
become a greedy courtisane. Vincent de la Croix still hopes 
that some of the old Camille is left in the flashy Camille, and 
so undertakes to visit her on Molan’s behalf and ask her to 
appear in his play. Howhe hopes that she, outraged at the 
proposition, will rage against Molan. Nothing of the kind! 
Let us quote the following fine passage: ‘“‘J’y suis allé 
chez Camille, cette Camille ‘d’aprés tout le monde’, pour 
prendre un des horribles mots de son ancien amant. 
Je Vai revue, cette téte que j’ai tant aimé, encadrée 
cette fois dans ce luxe ignoble qui contrastait si cruelle- 
ment pour moi avec l’humble et fiére simplicité de la rue 
de la Baroullitre. Et elleméme . . . ¢tait-ce cette méme 
femme qui me recevait rieuse, insolente de bravade, sans un 
embarras, toujours belle, adorablement belle, de cette fine et 
délicate beauté, qu’elle aurait, je crois bien, jusque dans le 
salon d’un mauvais lieu, mais si provocante, si impudique, 
maintenant!” Vincent makes “1a, brutalement, sans détour, 
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la proposition de Molan”, And—“‘ Est-il assez canaille’ fit-elle 
en hausSant ses souples épaules. ‘L’est-il assez! ... S’ilya 
vraiment un beau role pour moi, dites-lui donc de m’envoyer 
cette piece ou de me l’apporter’”. The irony and the pessimism 
of it! The total, the appalling lack of imagination and delicacy 
on Camille’s part, Molan’s part, everybody’s part—except 
Vincent’s. Nota thought of the past, not a fleeting sad vision 
of days gone by: Camille “d’aprés tout le monde” is wholly 
lost. What would’ have been her fate had she met Vincent 
instead of Molan? A bright and happy fate, undoubtedly ; 
but it is M. Bourget’s evident conviction that the right people 
never meet until it is too late. ‘ Magistrale”, however, is “ La 
Duchesse Bleue”. For it we would express our unbounded 
admiration. In its own way it stands, among novels, magni- 
ficently alone. 


Nini-la-Fauvette. Par Ernest Daudet. 
Hachette. 1902. ° ‘tof. 

A Christmas book of adventure, illustrated and handsomely 
bound. We get handsome young men in eighteenth-century 
costume, with swords; and they are chivalrous, they are 
cavaliers. Ofcourse, bad ones amongst them. And of course, 
afair maiden. And of course, a romance. And of course, the 
romance goes badly but ends happily. As a stylist, indeed as 
a novelist, we have small admiration for M. Ernest Daudet ; 
but as a writer of stories for Christmastide, we must admit that 
he is the-superior of the majority of his confréres. 


Paris et Londres: 


Te Revue. 15 décembre. 1f. 30a 

Anexcellent number. The serial story by M. Abel Hermant, 
“Confessions d’un Homme d’Aujourd’hui” is well worth 
reading ; and the paper on the part played by the bourgeois 
in French drama is an interesting study. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 15 décembre.  3f. 


This does not strike us as a particularly interesting number, 
but a new story by M. Bazin commences which promises well. 
It deals with peasant life. . The most striking article is one by 
M. de Wyzcwa. It isa review of a book compiled by Herr 
Wertheimer, a laborious Teuton, from family papers which he 
has obtained access to. These papers consist mainly of notes 
made at the time by the governor and the tutor of the King of 
Rome. ‘They leave unfortunately no doubt at all in the mind 
of any impartial reader that the unfortunate young prince was 
subjected to very unsympathetic treatment and that the object 
deliberately aimed at in his education was to eradicate all 
leaning towards his great father and his people and to turn him 
out a narrow-minded Hapsburg. The result was to train an 
open-hearted generous child into a soured and suspicious young 
man. There are few stories in history sadder than that of the 
King of Rome. M. Brunetitre deals faithfully with the last 
proceedings of M. Combes towards the religious orders. We 


have already exposed them in the pages of this Review a | 


fortnight ago. 
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is not the title of a novel, 
but the name of an Egyptian Cigar- § 
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that Cleopatra would have loved. § 
WA This is no prosy Virginia weed, but f 
M the sweet poetry of tobacco. 


It is beloved of the Moderns, § 
whose delight is the true “Nestor,” § 
that bears the stamp of the Egyp- § 
tian Government to prove its 
genuineness, 


“ Nestor,” the famous Egyptian } 
Cigarette, is obtainable of all 
tobacconists throughout the 

, World, and at 10 New Bond § 

i) Street, London, W. 
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LANGLAAGTE. DEEP, LIMITED. 


FROM THE DIRECTORS’ REPORT FOR QUARTER ENDING 
3ist GCCTOBER, 1902. 


‘Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources ne AS ‘fe 
Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis .. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


12,732°092 OZS. 
463 dwts. 


























Dr. a 
ze cats ees 
To Mining Expenses a5 Ne a $28,611 13 3 4o 16 9°266 
Milling Expenses os iA ae a 4,366 7 6 fo pc ymetey/ 
Cyaniding Expenses -- + oe oc 3,902 2 2 Oo 2 3°449 
General Expenses ais =e 40 ‘A 3.393 17 0 oO 1 11°873, 
Head Office Expenses .. a ae Zs 860 19 10 0 o 6'059 
: 49,934 19 9 ~ 3 It'953 
Working Profit .. ee oe 12,489 15.8 Or 7) «31858 
$53:424 15-5 AL 1x. 3:81t 
Cr. ’ Calne Value per ton 
y , . milled. 
By Gold Account. .. “ a ~ 45 453:424-15 5 Al ir 3816 
y Dr.’ SaaS 
“To Interest .. is oe ae ae ao se oe 309 1 
Net Profit ce Ss Ac Ae A Ais oe ‘ pein Z 8 
£12,489 15 8 
Cr. Pret ae 
By Balance, Working Profit, brought down .. se : -« 412,489 15 8 


Nortre.—The ro per cent. Tax on Profits which has been imposed by the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal has not been allowed for in the above figures. 

The Capital Expenditure for the quarter has amounted to £2,308 10s. 1d. 
_ During the period under review the Company's 1co,ooo Reserve Shares were 
lissued at the price of 44 each, realising £400,000. This sum has been applied in 
reduction of the Company’s indebtedness to the Rand Mines, Limited, which now 
stands at £229 800. ; 











GLEN DEEP, LIMITED. 


From the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Quarter ending 
Sist October, 1902. 


‘The Total Vield in fine gold frum all sources ae ar ae I73°252 OZS. 
‘Lhe Total Yield in fine gold per ton on tonnage milled basis © .. ya See, dwts. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 














Dr. Cost. Cost per Ton 

_ Milled. 
To Mining Expenses ste ae as ob Fes 4015 57553 
Milling Expenses AG G0 ae on 3,884 19 1 o 4 6°685 
Cyaniding Expenses .. oe oe ee 4,269 2 TI Qo 5 o'ag2 
General Expenses ays aa aie <-s 2\ TOS) tas H 0 2 5°603 
Head Office Expenses .. we bo ae O51 IL. 7 omer "304 

; 24,362. 6 «£ T178456s 
Working Profit .. ee 25 ae os sae 77. o 6 6°35 


429,926 13 8 








r°255 





Cr. Value. 


429,926 13 8 


Milled. 
Bor LS. n 255 


= 


By Gold-Account .. =A Se oe 4 

















Dr. 
‘To Interest .. ne ite si as ma aa ae me Ac Lae Jao: 
Net Profit ae ate Ae ate os ee je oe Fe 4 I 
45,594 7 7 

Cr. 
By Balance—Working Profit, brought down ae oe ee 45564 7 7 





Notre.—The ro per cent. Tax on Profits which has been imposed by the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal has not been allowed for in the above figures. 

The Capital Expenditure for the quarter has amounted to 41,772 9S. 2d. 

Attention is called to the following Dividend Warrants which had not been pre- 
sented for payment at 31st July, 1902 :— - 


. DIVIDEND No. 1. 
No. 








NAME. AMOUNT. 
By4a6 ae oa H. St. G. Peacock al fds AG 328 
27 vs 20 Se + <A. Belimbau |... dE 60 2 Go oO 
T4r ss as BE: ae ee echanmard ‘2. Pict an Ro oO 
201 ee os ee ve 6M ver. Cauquil.. a8 Sc 20 0 
339 «+ . AG spe whee Rorcess: aa 40 ae 2,10 GO 
BAS tes “iH Bie -.  Vicomte G, de Gerard... spe ZOO) , G 
A a AD se ao pa Miabyer: te +e ee 2hEd) (Oo) 
JOT «0 we aA ..  Vete. R. de R. dela Raffiniere SOLO 
740 os are Si .. Mme. M. A. deL. Sauvan * 2N4 0 
TIz ds ave On s- +G.X. Seuechal .. 9 $0 $4.0 ,.6 
823). cle ae -. Mlle. M. Vuillaume .. oe 0 8 0 
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CROWN DEEP, LIMITED. 


DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND No. 3. 
| OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim 


se Dividend of 7} per cent. (1s. 6d. per share) has been declared by the Board 
for the period ending 31st December, 1902. ' 

_ This Dividend will be payable to all Shareholders registered in the books of the 
Company at the close of business on 31st December, 1902, and to holders of 
Ccvpon No. 3 attached to Share Warrants to Bearer. 

_ The Trans'er Books will be closed from 1st to the 7th January, 1903, both days 
inclusive. The dividend will be payable to South African registered Shareholders 
from the Head Office, Johannesburg, and to European Shareholders trom the 
Loadon Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., on 4th February, 1903. 

Holders of >hare Warrants to Bearer are informed that they will receive pay- 
ment of the Dividend on presentation of Coupon No. 3, only at the London Ofiice. 
Covupens must be left Four Clear Days for examination, and will be payable at any 
time on or after the 4th February, 1903. 

By order of the Board, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
20th December, 1922. 
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ROBINSON COLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND No. 21... pee, 
N OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND 


of 6 per cent., being 6s. per £5 share, has been declared by the Board for: 
the half-year ending 31st December, 1-02. hi : 

This Dividend will be payable to all shareholders registered in the Books of the 
Company at the close of business on 31st December, 1902, and to holder: of Coupon 
No. 16 attached to Share Warrants to Bearer. The Transfer Books will be closed 
from 1st to the 7th January, 1903, both days inclusive. 

The Dividend will be payable to Eurovean Shareholders from the London Offices © 
and to South African registered Shareholders from the Head Office, Johannesburg , 
on or about 4th February, 1903. ; 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer are inf rmed that they will receive payment 
of the Dividend on presentation of Coupon No, 16 at the London Office, 
120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. ; 

Conpons will be payable at any time on or after the 4th February, 1903, and must 
be left Four Clear Days for examination. 

By order of the Board, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 

London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 

23rd December, 1902. 





ROSE DEEP, LIMITED. 


DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND No. 3. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN ‘that “an Tnfetim 


Dividend of 10 per cent. (2s. per share) has been declared by the Board 
for the period ending 31st December, 1902. 


This dividend will be payable to all shareholders registered in the baoks of the 
Company at the close of business on 31st December, 192, and to holders of coupon 
No. 3 attached to Share Warrants to Besrer. ‘Lhe Transfer books will be closed 
from 1st to the 7th January, 1903, both days inclusive. 


The Dividend will be payable to South African registered Shareholders from the 
Head Office, Johannesburg, and to European Shareholders from the London Office, 
120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., on 4th February, 1903. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer are in’ormed that they will receive payment 
of the Dividend on presentation of Coupon No. 3 only at the London Office, or at 
the Paris Office, Compagnie Francaise de Mines d’Or et de l’Afrique du Sud, 
20 Rue Taitbout. 


Cuupons must be left four clear days for examination, and will be payable at any 
time on or after the 4th February, 1903 Coupons and Dividend Warrants paid by 
the London Office to shareholders resident in the United Kingdom will be subject 
to deduction of the English Income Tax. rn 


Coupons and Dividend Warrants paid by the London Office to Shareholders resi- 
dent in France, and Coupons paid by the Paris Office, will be subject toa deduction 
on account of ¥rench Transfer Duty and French Income Tax. 


By Order of the Board, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 


London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street With'n, E.C, 
zoth December, 1902. 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION, 
LIMITED. 


qe fifth ordinary general meeting of the share- 


holders was held on Friday at the Holborn Restavrant, Mr. Frederick 
Gordon, chairman of the company, presiding. 

The Secretary, Mr. C. W. Mann, read the notice calling the meeting and the 
auditors’ report. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, stated that as the develop- 
ment proceeded the prospects improved, and the engineers’ report showed that as far 
as any mining proposition could be assured they had before them a growing future. 
The revenue from the Sansu Mine alone, which cevered only half a square 
mile out of their 100 square miles based on last month's results, and with only light 
stamps at work, would give them a return on their 100,0co shares of something 
like £15,0co a year. The most important occasion of préSent congratulation was 
the arrival of the railway on the property. The results in improved and less 
costly transport could hardly ke estimated. The directors had lost no time 
in arranging for the despatch of heavier and more substantial machinery. 
Granted a svfficient supply of ore—and of that the engineer was very positive— 
the crushings would be enormously increased aad the cost of recovery of gold 
materially decreased. He read a letter from the Government engineers, Messrs. 
Shelford & Son, dated December 18, announcing that locomotives were now steam- 
ing within the corporation’s property, and that on or very shortly after the New 
Vear the first train would enter Obuassi, the centre of the property, and that 
machinery could then be conveyed to their headquarters as fast as they cared to 
sendit. The directors had under consideration the formation of a second subsidiary 
company for working the Korkortaswia Mine. That appeared to be a promising mine, 
and, like the Sansu, might prove an important addition to their revenue. The financial 
position set forth in the accounts was satisfactory, for after writing off the whole of 
the mines development account and other expenditure on capital amounting together 
to over £290,000, there was still standing to the credit of share premium account 
£284,coo, the major part of which was invested in Government securities. They 
had, therefore, the funds in hand for the new machinery, and it wculd not be neces- 
sary to make any further issue of shares for that purpose. The directors had 
received many assurances of approval from shareholders as to the way they had 
dealt with the share premium account. and up to the present time only one 
No imputation of mctive or insidious attack 
deter the board from doing what. they considered in the best 
interests of the shareholders. The directors would take -no commission 
whatever on their premiums; they had not done so and did not intend to 
do so. They could not foresee five years ago that the property was likely to 
be as valuable as it now looked. As to the auxiliary company to deal with the 
new concession, if they might form any opinion from the eagerness of natives 
and others to secure shares it should prove very satisfactory. The directors 
were still in agreement with the circular they recently issued as to the payment of 
a dividend in January next. They had decided not to make payments of dividend 
at any fixed dates, but as soon as the funds in their hands amounted to a2 sum of 
not less than 5s. per share to make a distribution among the shareholders, Mr. 
J..W. Daw, C.E., general manager and engineer, gave details of the most recent 
operations on the corporation’s property and of the new machinery which it was 
proposed to put up, and after a short conversation the report was unanimously 
adopted 





had expressed disapproval. 
would 


The Sate Review. 
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WARD, LOCK & 


CO.’"S NEW LIST. 





WINDSOR MAGAZINE. 


It is everywhere acknowledged that the CHRISTMAS ISSUE of the 
WINDSOR MAGAZINE is the 


BIGGEST, BRIGHTEST, AND BEST OF ALL CHRISTMAS NUMBERS. 


THE EIGHTH ‘XMAS WINDSOR” 


COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME, 

AND CONTAINS CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
RUDYARD KIPLING. S. R: CROCKETT. 
H. RIDER HAGGARD. S. BARING-GOULD. —__ 
EB, PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. | BEATRICE HARRADEN. 
MAX ADELER. B. FLETCHER RORINSON. 
IAN MACLAREN. Rt. Hon. JAS. BRYCE, M.P. 
SIR HENRY IRVING. 


This superb DOUBLE NUMBER is printed on special Art Paper, and 
Profusely Illustrated by all the leading Artists of the Day. 


XMAS WINDSOR MAGAZINE. 


ONE SHILLING. 


FIVE SPLENDID USEFUL AND PRESENTATION 
VOLUMES. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES AND 
UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 


A Complete Record of all Nations and Times. With especial Reference to the 
History and Achievements of the British Empire. Containing the History 
of the World. 


Medium 8vo. cloth, ets. : half-calf, 25s. ; full or tree-calf, 31s. 6d. 
TWENTY-SECOND EDITZON, REVISED, CORRECTED, AND 
ENLARGED. ie 


With New and Important Matter, and containing 1,290 pages, and considerably 
over 12,500 Articles, 145,000 Dates and Facts. 


‘The mention of dates brings us back to ‘Haydn’ the wonderful. ‘Haydn’ is 
far more than a mere catalogue of dates. It is a compendious history of every 
country and of almost everything under the sun—and on many subjects it is a 
veritable statistical encyclopedia. Aré you interested in diamonds, or coals, or...... 
any mortal thing you like to name. You will find out all about them in ‘ Haydn,’ 
condensed and chronological, accurate and recent. In short, ‘ Haydn’ shuns no 
test in its proper line, and will disappoint no reasonable expectation.” 

Daily Chronicle. 
Prospectus and Specinien Page sent post free on application. 





THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD. 
NEARLY THREE-QUARTERS OF A MILLION COPIES SOLD. 
Strongly bound in half-rcan, 7s. 6d. 


MRS. BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD MANACEMENT. 


About 1,700 pages, with Thousands of Recipes and Instructions, Hundreds of 
ingravings, and Coloured Cookery Plates. 
As a wedding gift, birthday book, or presentation volume at any period of the 
year, Mrs. Beeton’s ‘‘ Household Management” is entitled to the very first place. 
The book will last a lifetime, and save money every day. 


Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. go> pages, 1,000 Illustrations. 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS. 


By HENRY FRITH. 


““May be recommended as a rich storehouse of entertainment and instruction.” 
A theneuiz. 
“Science is not only made easy, but rendered absolutely delightful. A more 
fascinating book of its class we have never met with.” — Western Morning News. 





THE BOOK FOR AMATEURS IN CARPENTRY, &c. 
Eighteenth Edition, demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 924 pages, 850 Wood Engravings. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN MECHANIC. 


By FRANCIS CHILTON-YOUNG. 


A Complete Guide to every Description of Constructive and Decorative Work that 
may be done by the Amateur Artisau. 


Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. with an Index of Authors and Full-Page 
Illustrations. 


NOBLE THOUGHTS IN NOBLE LANQUACE. 


Compiled and Arranged by HENRY SOUTHGATE. 


A Collection of Wise and Virtuous Utterances, in Prose and Verse, from the 
Writings of the Known Great and the Great Unknown. This very popular work 
contains Selections from the Works of zoo Authors, and will especially recommend 


itself to those who can best appreciate and value the best thoughts of our best 
writers. 


NEW 3s. 6d. REWARD AND PRESENTATION BOOKS. 


Without doubt the Best Value in Books of this Character ever Offered to the Public. 
Superbly Illustrated with Coloured Plates and Engravings. 
Demy 8vo. handsomely bound, cloth gilt, each 3s. 6d. 
HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. THE OLD FAVOURITE FAIRY | 
SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. TALES. 
DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. 





NEW AND SUCCESSFUL NOVELS. 


MR. E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM’S NEW ROMANCE. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. . 
6s. 


THE TRAITORS. 
The plot is in- 


‘Its interest begins on the first page, and ends on the last. _ t 
genious and well managed, the movement of the story is admirably swift and 
smooth, and the characters are exceedingly vivacious. The reader’s excitement is 
kept on the stretch to the very end.” —A theneuie. 

‘““Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim stands for action and the rattle of guns, and plies as 
vigorous a weapon as his virile characters. An excellent story.”—Daily Mat. 

6s. 


THE TRAITORS. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
Author of ‘‘ The Great Awakening,” ‘‘ A Millionaire of Yesterday,” &c. 
‘“The many admirers of Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim’s novels will welcome ‘ The 
Traitors,’ a remarkable work in this gifted author's best style. There isa delightful 
element of romance in this strikingly original story.’"—Bristol Mercury. 
6s. 


THE PLAGUE OF THE HEART. 


By FRANCIS PREVOST, Author of ‘‘ False Dawn,” ‘ Rust of Gold,” ‘* On 
the Verge,” &c. 

“We welcome, then, the more emphatically for its rarity, the intense, manly, and 
dignified studies of the master passion which Mr. Francis Prevost presents in the 
remarkable volume before us. Here are three studies of the love of men displayed 
with great skill and force, and with an unusual sense of literary propriéty and effect. 
He employs it in a fine virile spirit by means of some of the keenest and most cleanly 
cut dialogue we have encountered for a long while. Scarcely a word is out of place, 
just as no single passing emotion evoked by the situation seems to escape him. We 
are plunged at once into the heart of the position. There is no waste of description, 
and where narrative isneeded the touch is swift, keen, and effective. There are 
passages which strike us as being simply masterly in their grip upon the imagina- 
tion, This isa book of quite uncommon quality, stamping its author as a man of 
true perception and high executive power.” —Dazly Chronicle. 

6s. 


THE EMPTY HOTEL. 


By A. C. GUNTER, 
Author of “‘ Mr. Barnes of New York,” ‘‘ Mr. Potter of Texas,” &c. 


‘* Where could this be surpassed for its breathless swing? Even Lew Wallace's 
description of the chariot race in ‘Ben Hur’ must take a back seat.” — Scotsman. 


“One of the brightest, raciest books he has written since ‘Mr. Barnes of New 
York.’ "—Literary World. 
6s. 


THE BEAUFOY ROMANCES. 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND, 
Author of ‘‘ A Man of His Age,” “‘ The Seven Houses,” &c. 


The Manchester Dispatch says : ‘‘ Contains some of Mr. Drummond’s best work. 
No story writer has a more intimate acquaintance with medieval France than Mr. 
Drummond, and these strong and stirring tales, while in parts they recall his pre- 
vious works, ‘ The Seven Houses’ and * The Lordof the Soil,’ have the advantage 
of a closer texture and a quicker action.” 

0S. 


THE KIDNAPPED PRESIDENT. 
Mr. Boothby has not done any- 


By GUY BOOTHBY. 
‘A very lively, thrilling, and entertaining tale. 
thing better.” — Westminster Gasette. 
‘* Brighter, crisper, and more entertaining than any of its predecessors from the 
same pen.’ —Pxblic Opinion. 





FOUR SPLENDID GIFT-BOOKS. 
LITTLE MOTHER MEG. 3s. 6d. 


Profusely Illustrated. 
By ETHEL TURNER, Author of ‘‘Seven Little Australians,” ‘‘ The Little 
Larrikin,” &c. 
‘Miss Ethel Turner is fast becoming to the world at large what the authoress of 
‘Little Men,’ &c. was for generations past to America, and to children and grown- 
up people alike all the world over.” — Westminster Gazette. 


“‘ Miss Ethel Turner is Miss Alcott’s true successor. The same healthy, spirited 
tone is visible which boys and girls recognised and were grateful for in * Little 
Men,’ the same absence of primness, and the same love of adventure.” —Bookman. 


THE ADMIRAL AND 1. 3s. Gd. 


Profusely Illustrated. 
By H. ESCOTT-INMAN, Author of ‘‘ The Pattypats,” ‘‘ The Nidding Nod.” 


The Atheneum says :—‘‘ An energetic and frolicsome bit of work. Fun will pre- 
dominate in the minds of many childish readers, for there is a wealth of vigorous 


MYSELF WHEN YOUNG. 3s. 6d. 


By ROWLAND GREY, Author of ‘‘ The Power of the Dog,” “ The 
Unexpected,” &c. 


‘“ Rowland Grey has written nothing daintier and more full of real poetic feeling. 
It is full of charm and freshness and simplicity, and will appeal to all who love good 
writing, pretty fancies, and like sometimes in quiet moments to conjure back faint 
visions ot their own childhood days. There are few writers capable of treating 
with such grace and distinction the commonplaces of life, and for its style alone this 
book ought to be heartily welcomed.” — Vorkshive Post. 

2s. Gd. 


FAITHFUL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADDIE” AND ‘TIPCAT.” 


““The diffidence of the authoress of ‘Laddie’ has hitherto prevented her real 
name and portrait from going forth to the public. But her work is finer, and has 
more grit, sanity, and beauty than is the case with writers who are better knowm 
It is possible that her ‘ Laddie’ may become a classic.” —Chambers’s Journal. 





WARD, LOCK & CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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